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4.  To  be  prepared  for. 

"  Eve,  now  expect  great  tidings.  " 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  226. 

5.  To  reckon  upon  ;  to  look  for  ;  to  antici- 
pate with  confidence. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  wait,  to  stay  ;  to  look  forward. 

"  I  will  expect  until  my  change  in  death, 
And  answer  at  my  call.  "  Sandy  t  :  Job. 

2.  To  anticipate. 

"  I  expect  to  receive  it  in  my  neit  parcel."—  Soutftey  : 
Letters,  ir.  516. 

*ex>pect',  s.    [EXPECT,  v.}    Expectation. 

"  Bet  of  less  expect 
That  matter  needless." 

Skaktip.  :  Trail  ui  i  Crettida,  i.  8. 

*  ex-pect  -a-ble,  *ex-peot-i-ble,  a.  [Lat. 
exspectabilis.]  That  may  or  can  be  expected, 
looked  for,  or  anticipated. 

"In  that  measure  whicb  is  expectable  from  the 
natural  infirmity  and  pravity  of  man."  —  Barrow  : 
Sermoni,  vol.  it.  ser.  13. 

Expect  3.1190,  ex  pect  ~an~9y,  *  ex- 
pect an  sie,  s. 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  expecting  ;  expecta- 
tion. 

"Long  expectance  of  a  bliss  delayed." 

Ptirnrll  :  Oift  of  Poetry. 

2.  A  state  of  anxiety,  curiosity,  or  wonder. 

"There  is  expectance  here  from  both  the  sides." 

Shaketp.  :  Troilut  i  Crettida,  if.  5. 

3.  That  which  is  expected  ;  the  object  of 
expectation  or  hope. 

"  The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state." 

Shikesp.  :  Hamlet,  ill.  1. 

IL  Law:  Abeyance,  suspense. 

If  (1)  Estate  in  expectancy  :  An  interest  in 
land  which  a  person  is  entitled  to  come  into 
possession  of  at  some  future  time. 

(2)  Tables  of  expectancy  :  Tables  used  in  life- 
assurance  for  calculating  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  life  from  any  year. 

6x-pec-tant,  *  ex-pec-taunt,  «.&s.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.'expectans,  pr.  par.  of  expecto.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Waiting  in  expectation  ;  expecting  ;  look- 
ing for. 

"  Xxpectaunt  an  till  I  may  mete 
To  getten  mercy  of  that  swete." 

Komaunt  of  the  Role,  4,571. 

2.  Presumptive  :  as,  an  heir  expectant. 

"  Her  majesty  has  offered  concessions,  in  order  to 
remove  scruples  raised  in  the  mind  of  the  expectant 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Law  :  In  abeyance  or  suspense  ;  in  ex- 
pectancy. 

2.  Medicine: 

(1)  A  term  applied  to  a  medicine  which  waits 
for,  but  does  not  force,  the  efforts  of  nature. 

(2)  A  terra  applied  to  that  system  of  treat- 
ment which  consists  in  watching  the  progress 
of  a  disease,  and  removing  deranging  influ- 
ences, without  having  recourse  to  active  medi- 
cines except  in  cases  of  necessity. 

B.  vis  substantive  : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  expects  or  waits  in 
expectation  for  something. 

"  Stand  motionless  expectant*  of  Its  fall." 

Cawper  :  Tusk,  v.  528. 

II.  Technically: 

*  1.  Inl.  Rev.  :  The  lowest  grade  in  the  Ex- 
cise or  Inland  Revenue,  one  who  has  not  yet 
reached  the  rank  of  an  excise  officer. 

*  2.  Eccles.  :  A  candidate  for  the  ministry, 
who  has  not  yet  received  a  licence  to  preach. 
(Scotcft.) 

ix-pec  ta  tlon,     *  ex  pec  ta  cion,     s. 

[Lat.   expectatio,  exspectatio  ;    from  expectatus, 
exspectatvs,  pa.  par.  of  expecto,  exspecto  ;  Fr.  ex- 
pectation ;  Sp.  expectation.] 
L  Ordinary  iMnguage  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  expecting,  looking 
forward  to,  or  anticipating  anything  ;  antici- 
pation. 

"When  doubt  is  removed  and  the  expectation  be- 
comes sanguine."—  Cogan  :  On  the  Pauiom,  pt.  1.,  ch.  11. 

2.  The  state  of  being  expected,  or  looked  for, 
either  with  hope  or  fear. 

3.  That  which  is  expected,  anticipated,  or 
looked  for  ;  the  object  of  one's  hopes  or  ex- 
pectations. 

"  Now  clear  I  understand.  .  .  . 
Why  our  great  expectation  should  be  called 
The  Seed  of  woman.  "  Milton  :  P.  L..  xii.  Wl 


4.  A  prospect  of  future  good ;  advantageous 
prospects. 


5.  A  possession  or  display  of  qualities  which 
give  promise  or  excite  expectations  in  others 
of  future  excellence ;  a  state  in  which  some- 
thing excellent  is  or  may  be  expected  from  a 
person. 

"  How  fit  it  will  be  for  you.  born  so  great  a  prince, 
and  of  so  rare  not  only  expectation  but  proof,  to  divert 
your  thoughts  from  the  way  of  goodness.*' — Sidney. 

6.  The  value  of  any  prospective  prize,  pos- 
session, or  advantage,  which   is   dependent 
upon  some  uncertain  event  or  contingency. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Arith. :  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  6.    If  on 
the  doctrine  of  chances  there  is  equal  proba- 
bility of  an  event  on  which  the  obtaining  of 
$100  depends  happening  or  not  happening,  the 
expectation  of  the  receipt  of  that  money  is 
wortli  $50.    If  there  are  four  chances  to  one  in 
favor  of  its  being  obtained,  the  expectation  is 
worth  880;  if  there  are  four  to  one  against  it, 
the  expectation  is  valued  at  $20. 

2.  Med. :  A  method  of  treatment  of  a  dis- 
ease by    leaving  it  to  the  efforts  of  nature, 
without  the  use  of  active  medicines,  except  in 
cases  of  necessity. 

H  For  the  difference  between  expectation  and 
hope,  see  HOPE. 

expectation  of  life,  s. 

Life  Annuities :  The  number  of  years  which, 
on  the  doctrine  of  chances,  a  person  of  a  given 
age  may  hope  to  live.  This  is  wonderfully 
certain  as  to  masses  of  people,  but  very  much 
the  reverse  as  to  individuals. 

expectation- week,  s. 

Ecclesiol. :  The  week,  or  rather  the  nine  days, 
which  elapsed  between  the  ascension  of  Jesus 
and  the  Pentecostal  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  be- 
cause during  that  interval  the  apostles  and 
early  church  waited  in  expectation  that  the 
promised  Comforter  would  come. 

*  ex-pec'-ta-tlve,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  expectatus, 
exspectatus,  "pa.  par.  of  expecto,  exspecto  ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ive.] 

A.  As   adj.:    Giving   rise  to  expectation; 
constituting  an  object  of  expectation. 

"Whereunto  the  multitude  of  expectative  graces 
hath  beene  a  great  impediment  and  let."— Fox  :  Mar- 
tyrt;  Henry  VI.,  p.  640. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Anything  expected  or  in  ex- 
pectation ;  the  object  of  expectation. 

"  I  am  already  abundantly  satisfied  in  some  expecta- 
tivet."—Sir  B.  Wotton:  Remains,  p.  486. 

2.  Eccles. :  A  mandate  nominating  to  a  bene- 
fice or  vacancy.    The  practice  of  issuing  such 
expectatives  became  a  frequent  one  with  the 
pontiffs  in  the  fourteenth  century.   They  were 
abolished  by  the  Council  of  Pavia,  Siena,  or 
Basil  in  A.D.  1436. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  king  conferred  upon  him  as 
many  ecclesiastical  preferments,  of  a  lower  degree,  as 
he  could  legally  be  possessed  of,  as  marks  of  royal 
favour,  and  supports  of  his  state  and  dignity,  while 
this  great  expectative  was  depending."— Lovith  :  Life  of 
Wykeham,  p.  34. 

ex-pfic'-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EXPECT,  v.] 

*  ex-p6c'-te'd-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  expected ;  -ly.]  In 
conformity  with  expectation  ;  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. 

"Lord  Mansfield  is  supported  .  .  .  very  expectedly 
by  Mr.  Fox."—  Walpote :  To  Mann,  ill.  W!  (17&8>. 

gx-peV-ter,  s.    [Eng.  expect;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  waits  for  another. 

"  Signify  this  loving  interview 
To  the  expectert  of  our  Trojan  part." 

Snaketp. :  Troilut  i  Crettida,  IT.  5. 

2.  One  who  looks  forward  to    or  expects 
anything ;  an  expectant. 

B.  Ch.  Hist. :  A  number  of  scattered  indi- 
viduals in  the  17th  century,  who  believed  that 
none  of  the  numerous  churches  then  existing 
was  the  true  one,  and  waited  in  expectation  of 
its  ultimate  appearance. 

ex-pect  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [EXPECT,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  looking  '">r- 
ward  to  or  anticipating  anything;  expectat.  -a. 

Sx-pect'-ing-l#.  adv.    [Eng.  expecting;  -ly.} 

With  expectation  ;  in  an  expectant  manner. 

"  Prepared  for  flglit,  expectingly  he  lies." 

Itryden  :  Jutenal,  sat.  vi. 


*  ex-pect'-lesse,  adv.    [Eng.  expect ;  -lesse  — 
less.]    Unexpectedly. 

"  When  he  saw  me  enter  so  expectleue."—Chapnuui : 
Butty  D'Amboit.  act  ii. 

ex-pec' -tor-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  expectorant, 
pr.  par.  of  expectoro ;  Fr.  expectorant ;  Sp.  e»~ 
pectorante.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  quality  or  property 
of  promoting  discharges    from   the    mucous 
membrane  of  th«  lungs  or  trachea. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Pharm.  (PL) :  Medicinal  substances  which 
affect  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pulmonary 
passages,  and  alter  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  its  secretion.  They  are  divided  into  (1) 
drugs  which  are  more  or  less  stimulant  on  the 
vascular  system — e.g.,  ammonia,  carbonate  of 
ammonium,  senega,  squills,  benzole  acid,  bal- 
sam of  Peru  and  of  Tolu,  storax,  galbanum, 
myrrh  and  tar ;  (2)  those  which  are  sedative 
in  their  action,  as  ipecacuanha,  tartarated 
antimony,  oxide  of  antimony ;  and  (3)  those 
that  are  used  in  the  form  of  vapour— e.g.,  steam, 
which  relaxes  the  membrane ;  the  vapour  of 
chlorine  and  of  ammonia,  which  act  as  direct 
stimulants ;  and  also  the  vapour  of  creosote 
and  of  carbolic  acid.  (Garrod :  Mat.  Med.) 

ex-pec'-tor-ate,  *  ex-pec-tor-at,  v.t.  &  i. 

[Lat.  expectoratus,  pa.  par.  of  expectoro:  ez  = 
out,  and  pectus  (genit.  pectoris)  =  the  breast ; 
Fr.  expectorer;  Sp.  expectorar;  Ital.  espettorare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  discharge  or  eject  from  the  trachea 
or  lungs  by  coughing,  hawking,  and  spitting. 

"  Excremeutitious  humours  are  expectorated  by  a 
cough  after  a  cold  or  an  asthma."— Saney. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  discliarge,  to  eject,  to  cast  out. 
"  All  the  venom  which  the  virulence  of  party  could 

expectorate  upon  them."— K nox :  £aayt.  No.  vi. 

B.  Intransitive: 

L  Lit. :  To  eject  or  discharge  matter  from 
the  lungs  or  trachea  by  coughing,  hawking, 
and  spitting. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  make  a  clean  breast,  to  confide. 

"Sir  George  came  hither  yesterday  to  expectorate 
with  me,  as  he  called  it."—  Walpole :  Inters,  i.  S70 
(1754).  : 

ex-pec-tdr-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expec- 
toratus, pa.  par.  of  expectoro;  Sp.  expectora- 
cion.] 

1.  The  act  or  process   of  discharging  or 
ejecting  matter  from  the  lungs  or  trachea,  by 
coughing,  hawking,  and  spitting. 

"When  the  expectoration  goes  on  successfully."— 
Arbuthnot :  Diet,  ch.  iii. 

2.  The  matter  which  is  expectorated  from 
the  lungs,  Ac. 

ex-pec'-tor-a-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  expecto- 
rattf);  -ive.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  quality  or  property 
of  promoting  expectoration  ;  expectorant. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
designed  to  promote  expectoration  ;  an  ex- 
pectorant. 

*  ex-pe'de,  v.t.    [Fr.  expedier ;  Lat.  expedia, 
from  ex  =  out,  away,  and  pes  (gen.  pedis)  =  a 
foot.]    [EXPEDITE.]    To  hasten,  to  expedite. 

"Upon  which  his  bulls  were  expeded  at  Rome."-- 
Burnet  :  History  of  the  Reformation,  bk.  L 

H  To  expede  letters  : 

Scots  Law :  To  write  out  the  principal  writ, 
and  get  it  signeted,  sealed,  or  otherwise  com- 
pleted. 

*  Sx-pe'-dl-ate,  v.t.  [EXPEDITE.]   To  hasten," 
to  expedite. 

"  Great  alterations  in  some  kind  of  merchandise  roar 
serve,  for  that  present  instant,  to  ex/H-diate  their  busi- 
ness. —Sir  X.  Sandyi:  State  of  Reliyion. 

ex  pe  dJ  en-9y,  fc-pe'-di-ence,  s.  [Lat. 
expedient,  pr.  par.  of  expedio.] 

*  1.  Haste,  expedition. 

"  Three  thousand  men  of  war 
Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  II.,  it  1. 

*  2.  An  expedition,  an  enterprise,  a  cam- 
paign. 

"  I  shall  break 
The  cause  of  our  expedience  to  the  queen." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  L  S. 

3.  Fitness,  propriety,  or  suitableness  to  an 
end  or  purpose  ;  advisability. 

"  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  in  most  cases  to  determine 
concerning  the  expedience  of  actions;  that  is  to  say, 
whether  it  be  best  and  fittest  for  a  man  to  do  them  or 
no."— Sharp:  Sermoni,  vol.  i.,  ser.  1. 

4.  The  act  or  practice  of  seeking  self-advan- 


boll,  bo?;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  & 
-dan,  - tlan  =  shan.    -Won,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -slon  =  zhun.    -tious,    sious,  -clous  =  shiis.    -We,  -die,  &c.  ~-  bel,  del* 
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tage  or  gain  by  the  sacrifice  of  principles  to 
wordly  interest  ;  time-servingness. 
*  5.  An  expedient, 

"  He  proposed  a  most  excellent  np*Hm  ey."—  gur- 
nard :  L(fe  «/  Hfiilin.  p.  cxvii. 

5x-pe-dl  ent,  a.  &  s.    (Lat.  expedient,  pr. 
par.   of  fz/fi/«>;   Fr.  expedient;  Sp.   &  Ital. 


A.  --I."  (iif/crf  i  iv  : 

*  1.  Quick,  expeditious,  hasty. 

"  A  breach  that  craven  a  quick  expedient  stop." 

tfhaJtop.  :  S  Hrnry  VI..  ill.  t 

•2.  Direct. 

"  His  niarche*  are  expedient  to  that  town.' 

'  King  John,  ii.  1. 


3.  Promoting  or  advancing  the  object  in 
view  ;  advantageous,  profitable,    convenient, 
fit,  proper,  advisable. 

"  All  things  are  not  expedient  ;  in  thiugi  indifferent 
there  l«  a  choice  ;  they  are  not  always  equally  txpe- 
Mfnt."-  Booker  Scdet.  Polity. 

4.  Tending  or  conducive  to  self-interest  or 
•elfish  ends. 

"  For  a  patriot  too  cool,  for  a  drudge  disobedient, 
And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient." 
lloldmith  :  Ketaliatton,  89,  40. 

Bk  As  substantive  : 

1.  Anything  which  helps  forward,  promotes, 
or  advances  the  object  one  has  in  view  ;  a 
quick,  prompt,  ready,  or  advantageous  way 
or  means. 

"  What  sure  expedient  then  shall  Juno  find. 
To  calm  her  fears,  aud  ease  her  boding  mind?" 

PKiliia  :  Fable  of  Thule. 

2.  A  shift,  a  contrivance  ;  a  plan  or  means 
devised  or  contrived  in  an  exigence. 

"  Finding  out  expedientt  either  for  removing  quite 
•way,  or  for  shifting  from  one  to  another  all  personal 
punishments."—  Arrrinf  .  Saul  i  Samuel,  ch.  xxi. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  txpt- 
ditJif  aml_rtt  :  "What  is  expedient  must  bejW, 
because  it  is  called  for  ;  what  is  fit  need  not  be 
expedient,  for  it  may  not  be  required.  The  ex- 
pediency of  a  thing  depends  altogether  upon 
the  outward  circumstances  ;  the  fitness  is  de- 
termined by  a  moral  rule  :  it  is  imprudent  not 
to  do  that  which  is  expedient;  it  is  disgraceful 
to  do  that  which  is  unfit  :  it  is  expedient  for 
him  who  wishes  to  prepare  for  death  occasion- 
ally to  take  an  account  of  his  life  ;  it  is  not  fit 
for  him  who  is  about  to  die  to  dwell  with 
anxiety  on  the  things  of  this  life."  {Crabb  : 
Sng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  expedient  and 
necessary,  see  NECESSARY. 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  expedient 
and  resource:  "The  expedient  is  an  artificial 
means  ;  the  resource  is  a  natural  means  :   a 
cunning  man  is  fruitful  in  expedients  ;  a  fortu- 
nate man   abounds    in    resources:    Robinson 
Crusoe  adopted   every  expedient  in   order  to 
prolong  his  existence,  at  a  time  when  his  re- 
sources were  at  the  lowest  ebb."  (Crabb  :  Eng, 
Synon.) 

•ex  pe  di  en  tialftial  tsshal),  c.  [Eng. 
expedient;  -ial.]  Pertaining  to  or  dependent 
npon  expediency  or  self-interest. 

•e>  pe  di  en  tial.ly  (tial  as  shlal),  adv. 
[Eng.  expediential  ;  -ly.]  For  the  sake  of  expe- 
diency. 

"We  should  never  deviate  save  expedientiaUy."  — 
Sail  :  Modern  Bnglith,  p.  39. 

fa-pe  -dl-ent  ly,  adv.   [Eng.  expedient;  -ly.} 
*  1.  Hastily,  quickly. 

"  Let  my  officers  of  tocb  a  nature 
Hake  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands  , 
Do  this  expediently,  mid  turn  him  going." 

Shakes,,.  :  At  You  Like  It,  lit  1. 

2.  According  to  expedience  ;  fitly,  suitably, 
jonveniently. 

"The  only  obstacle  consisted  in  the  choice  of  a  town 
where  thi  meeting  could  expediently  take  place."  — 
Daily  Telefrraph^Sov.  2,  1882. 

•  Sx-ped'-I-me'iit,  s.    [Formed  with  pref.  ex, 
on  analogy  of  impediment  (q.v.).  J 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  expedient,  a  means,  a 
contrivance. 

14  A  like  expfdiment  to  remove  discontent.  "—Barrow. 

2.  Law  :  The  whole  of  a  person's  goods  and 
chattels  ;  bag  and  baggage.    (Wharton.) 

•  &C-ped'-i-tate,   v.t.    [Low   Lat.    expedite, 
from  Lat  ex  =  out,  away,  tmdpes  (genit.  pedis) 
»=  a  foot] 

Forest  Laws  :  To  cut  off  the  balls  or  claws  of 
a  dog's  fore-feet,  to  prevent  his  running  down 
the  royal  game. 

"  In  the  forest  lavs,  every  one  that  keeps  a  great  dog 
not  ezpeditated,  forfeits  three  shillings  and  fourpence 
to  the  king."—  Chambers. 


*  cx-ped-i-ta'-tion.  s.     [Low   Lat.  expedi- 
tatio.] 

Forest  Laws :  The  act  or  practice  of  cutting 
off  the  balls  or  claws  of  a  dog's  fore-feet. 

"The  king  granted  to  him  free  chase  aud  free  warren, 
in  all  those  his  lancU.  both  within  and  without  the 
forest;  also  freedom f rum  the  expeditation  of  dogs."— 
AOanate  :  llerkt..  ii.  425. 

ex'-pe  -dite,  v.t.  [EXPEDITE,  a.]  [Fr.  expedier; 
Sp.  &  Port  expedir ;  Ital.  espedire,  spedire.] 

1.  To  facilitate  ;   to  free  from  hindrance, 
delay,  or  impediment. 

"  The  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep 
Of  horrible  confusion,  over  which 
By  sin  and  death  a  broad  way  now  Is  paved 
To  expedite  your  glorious  march." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  I.  4W. 

2.  To  hasten,  to  accelerate  the  progress  of ; 
to  quicken. 

"Your  Imperial  Majesty's  Just  influence,  which  Ii 
•till  greater  than  your  extensive  power,  will  animate 
and  expedite  the  efforts  of  other  sovereign*."— Burke: 
Letter  to  Kmprett  of  Riuria. 

*  3.  To  despatch  ;  to  issue  officially. 

"  Though  such  charters  be  expedited  of  course,  and 
as  of  right,  yet  they  are  varied  by  discretion.*— Aaron. 

*  ex  pe  dite,  a.    [Lat.  expeditus,  pa.  par.  of 
expedio  =  to  extricate  the  foot,  to  release,  to 
make  ready  :  ex  =  out,  away,  and  pes  (genit. 
pcdis)  =  the  foot.] 

1.  Easy,  disencumbered,  free  or  clear  from 
impediments. 

"To  make  the  way  plain  and  expedite  enough." — 
Booker :  Scclet.  Polity. 

2.  Quick,  speedy,  ready,  expeditious. 

"  Speech  is  a  very  short  and  expedite  way  of  convey- 
ing their  thoughts  one  to  another."— Locke :  Human 
Undemanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xix. 

3.  Quick,  ready,  active. 

"  The  more  any  man's  soul  is  cleansed  from  sensual 
lost,  the  more  nimble  and  expedite  it  will  be  in  its 
operation." — TiUotton. 

4.  Light-armed ;  unencumbered  with  bag- 
gage. 

"  He  aent  the  lord  chamberlain  with  expedite  forces 
to  speed  to  Exeter,  to  the  rescue  of  the  town."— Bacon  : 
Henry  I'll. 

* ix'-pS-dite-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  expedite;  -ly.] 
With  quickness,  readiness,  speed,  or  prompt- 
ness. 

"  Who  would  not  more  readily  learn  to  write  fairly 
and  expeditely\>y  imitating  one  good  copy  ?"—  Barrow: 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  2. 

6x  pe  di-tlon,  *  ex-pe-di-clon,  s.  [Lat. 
expeditio,  from  expeditus,  pa.  par.  of  expedio  ; 
Fr.  expedition ;  Sp.  expedition ;  Ital.  espedi- 
zione,  spedizione.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  free  from  hindrance 
or   encumbrance :    hence,    speed,    readiness, 
promptness,  quickness,  despatch. 

"  He  goeth  into  Italy  with  as  much  expedition  aa 
might  be."— Goldmg  :  Caitar,  to.  270, 

2.  The   state  of  being   put  in  motion  or 
hastened. 

"  Even  with  the  speediest  exitedition 
I  will  despatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court." 

Shaketp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  L  3. 

3.  A  march  or  voyage  of  an  army  or  fleet 
with  hostile  intentions  against  a  distant  place. 

"  Young  Octavius.  and  Mark  Antony, 
Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power, 
Bending  their  expedition  toward  Pbilippi." 

Shaketp. :  Juliut  Caesar,  iv.  3. 

4.  A  journey  or  voyage  made  by  an  organ- 
ized body  of  men  for  some  valuable  or  impor- 
tant object :  as,  An  expedition  to  discover  the 
north-west  passage. 

5.  The  members  or  body  of  men  sent  out 
upon  an  expedition,  with  their  equipment, 
baggage,  &c 

Sx-pe-di'-tion-a-ry,  a.  [Eng.  expedition; 
-ary.]  Having  the  character  of,  relating  to, 
or  constituting  an  expedition. 

"The  expeditionary  forces  were  now  assembled."— 

Goldsmith:  Hist,  of  Greece. 

'ex-pe-di  tion-ist.  ».  [Eng.  expedition; 
-ist.]  One  who  goes  upon  or  joins  in  an 
expedition. 

ex-pe-di  -tlous,  a.    [Eng.  expedite) ;  -ious.] 

1.  Quick,   speedy,   nimble,   active,  ready, 
swift. 

"  Let  us  all  be  most  expeditious." 

Mattinger :  Old  Lav,  i.  L 

2.  Done  or  performed  with  quickness,  speed, 
promptness,  or  celerity. 

3.  Ready,  short,  easy. 

"  The  short  rxpetlitinu*  way  of  appealing  to  the 
Bishop  of  Borne.  —  Sharp :  Sermon*,  voL  vii.,  ser.  4. 

*[[  For  the  difference  between  expeditious 
and  diligent,  see  DILIGENT. 


&C-p£-di'-tious-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  expeditious; 
•ly.]  With  expedition,  speed,  haste,  or  de- 
spatch. 

"If  the  traveller  wished  to  move  exprditiously  ht 
rode  post"—  .Va.ca.ulay  :  Bia.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*  ex  pe  di   tious  ness,    s.      [Eng.    expedi- 
tious; -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  expeditious; 
quickness,  expedition. 

*Sx-p<5d'-i-t»ve,  a.  [Fr.  expeditif;  Sp.  ex- 
peditivo.]  Acting  or  performing  with  expedi- 
tion or  speed. 

"  I  mean  not  to  purchase  the  praise  of  expeditice  IK 
that  kind."—  Bacon  :  Speech  on  taking  nit  Place  to 
Chancery. 

*  Sx-pSd'-J-tdr-y,  a.    [Eng.  expedite);  -cry.) 

Making  liaste  ;  expeditious. 

ex-pel,  *  ex  pell,  v.t.  [Lat.  expello  :  ex  a. 
out,  away,  and  pello  =  to  drive  ;  Port,  ts* 
pellir;  Sp.  expeler  ;  Fr.  expeller;  Ital.  espellere.} 

1.  To  drive,  force,  or  thrust  out. 

"Suppose  a  mighty  rock  to  fall  there,  it  would  expf 
the  waters  out  of  their  places  with  such  violence  as  tu- 
ning them  among  the  clouds."—  Burnet  :  Theory  of  thf 
Earth, 

2.  To  drive  away. 

"These  hardships  quite  expelled  the  thoughts  of  an 
enemy."—  Dampier  :  Voyages  (an.  1681). 

3.  To  force  out  from  any  inclosed  place  or 
from  that  In  which  anything  is  contained  :  as. 
To  expel  air  from  the  lungs. 

4.  To  eject,  to  throw  out. 

"  '  /hatsoever  cannot  be  digested  by  the  stomach,  is 
either  put  up  by  vomit,  or  put  down  to  the  guU,  aii< 
other  parts  of  the  body  are  moved  to  expel  by  eta, 
sent."  —  Bacon  :  Natural  History. 

5.  To  banish  or  drive  out  from  one's  country; 
to  force  to  leave  one's  country  or  home. 

"  Forewaited  all  their  laud  and  them  expeld." 

Spenter  :  F.  «.,  I.  L  L 

*  6.  To  discharge,  to  send  out  or  forth. 

"  The  virgin  huntress  was  not  slow 
To  expel  the  shaft  from  her  contracted  bow." 

Dry  den  :  Ovid  ;  Metiimorphotet  viii. 

7.  To  cut  off  from  connection,  society,  or 
fellowship  ;  to  deprive  of  the  privileges  of  a 
society,  association,  &c. 

8.  To  exclude,  to  keep  off  or  out. 

"  Oh  that  that  earth  which  kept  the  world  in  aw*, 
Should  stop  a  hole  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw  1" 
Shaketp.  :  Samlet,  v.  L 

*  9.  To  reject,  to  refuse. 

"And  would  ye  not  poo  re  fellowship  expell, 
My  selfe  would  offer  you  t'  accompanfe." 

Spenter:  Mother  Hubberdt  Tale,  M. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  expel  and  to 
banish,  see  BANISH. 

*  ex  pell-a  ble,  a.   [Eng.  expel;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can'be  expelled  or  driven  out. 


r,  s.    [Eng.  expel  ;  -er.]    He  who  or 
that  which  expels  or  drives  out  or  away. 

"Whom  he  named  .  .  .  the  expeller  of  nianie  tjf. 
niita.'—Jfolinshed:  England,  vol.  i.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xvii. 

*  ex-pen'ge,  s.    [EXPENSE.] 

Sx-pend  ,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  expendo  =  to  weigh 
out,  to  lay  out  :  ex  —  out,  and  pendo  =  to 
weigh;  Sp.  expender  ;  Ital.  spendere.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

*  1.  To  weigh,  to  consider. 

"The  circumstances  and  consequences  of  them  b» 
well  expended."—  Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  Mr.  8. 

2.  To  lay  out,  to  spend,  to  disburse,  to  pay 
away. 

"  Part  of  this  sum  I  expended  upon  the  garrison."— 
Ludlow  :  Jfemoin,  L  61. 

3.  To  consume,  to  use  up,  to  employ,  to  lay 
out  :  as,  To  expend  time  or  labour  in  pursuit  ol 
any  object. 

4.  To  give  away,  to  part  with,  to  yield  up. 

"  If  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy, 
I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness." 

Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  iii.  1. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  laid  out,  used,  or  con- 
sumed. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  expend  and 
to  spend,  see  SPEND. 

*  &E-pen'-di-t6r,  s.    [Low  Lat.] 

Old  Law  :  An  officer  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  to  expend  or  pay  out  the 
money  collected  as  taxes  for  the  repair  of 
sewers. 

*  Sx-pen'-dl-trix,  s.   [Low.  Lat]  A  woman 
who  expends  money. 

"Mrs.  Celier  was  the  go-between  and  expenditri*."— 
North  :  Examen,  p.  25". 

ex-pen'-di-ture,  ».    [Low  Lat  expendUvs, 
from  Lat.  expendo.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot; 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian ;  so,  m  =  e ;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  few. 


expense— experimented 
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1.  The   act   of  expending,  disbursing,  or 
spending ;  disbursement. 

"  He  knows  that  our  expenditure  purchased  com- 
merce aud  conquest." — Burke :  Late  state  of  the  JVa- 
tion. 

2.  That  which  is  expended  or  spent ;  pay- 
ment, disbursement. 

fix-pen  se,  *  ex-pence,  s.  [Lat.  expensa 
(pecunia)  =  (money)  spent :  fern,  of  expensus, 
pa.  par.  of  expendo  =  to  weigh  out,  expendj 

1.  A  laying  out  or  expending;  disbursing, 
expenditure. 

"That  he  mesure  in  his  exptnce 
So  kepe,  that  of  indigence 
He  may  be  sauf."  Cower,  ill.  16S. 

2.  That  which  is  laid  out  or  expended,  espe- 
cially in  money  ;  cost,  charge,  outlay. 

"  Expente,  and  toil,  and  danger,  to  endure." 

Wett :  Pindar ;  Olympic  Oats,  ii. 

3.  Cost,  with  the  idea  of  loss  and  danger : 
as,  He  succeeded,  but  at  the  expense  of  his 
character. 

U  For  the  difference  between  expense  and 
cost,  see  COST. 

•  fix-pen  se-fuL  *  ex-pence-ful,  a.   fEng. 
expense;    -ful(l).\     Attended    with   expense; 
costly,  expensive. 

"No  part  of  structure  is  either  more  expenteful  than 
windows,  or  more  ruinous."—  Wotton .-  Architecture. 

*  fix-pfin'se-ful-ljr,  adv.     [Eng.  expenseful; 
-ly.]    Iii  an  expensive  manner ;   with   great 
expense. 

"  A  learned  knight,  painfully  and  expentefully  stu- 
dious of  the  common  good  of  his  country.'* — Weever.: 
Funeral  Monuments,  p.  816 

'  fix-pfin  se-less,  o.  [Eng.  expense;  -less.] 
Without  cost  or  expense. 

"  A  physician  may  save  any  army  by  this  frugal  and 
expemeleu  means  only."— Milton :  On  Education. 

tSx-pen -slve,  a.    [Eng.  expense);  -ive.] 

1.  Given  to  expense  or  extravagance ;  ex- 
travagant, lavish. 

"  Frugal  aud  industrious  men  are  friendly  to  the 
established  government,  as  the  idle  and  exptruite  are 
dangerous  "— Temple. 

2.  Costly  ;  requiring  a  large  expenditure. 

"The  law  of  England  is  very  txpentive  and  dila- 
tory."— Burnet :  Hut.  Own  Time,  vol.  iv.  (Conclusion). 

*3.  Liberal,  free,  generous. 

"This  requires  an  active,  expensive,  indefatigable 
goodness,  such  as  our  •  poitle  calls  a  work  and  labour 
of  love."— Sprat 


},  adv.    [Eng.  expensive;  -ly.] 
Wfth  great  expense  ;  in  an  expensive  manner. 

"  I  never  knew  him  live  so  great  and  expensively  as 
be  hath  done  since  his  return  from  exile.'— Swift. 

fix  pen'- slve -ness,  5.  [Eng.  expensive; 
-ness.] 

L  Addiction  to  extravagance. 
2.  Costliness  ;  the  quality  of  requiring  large 
expenditure. 

"The  length  and  expentiveneu  of  the  proceedings 
In  our  Courts."— Hartley :  Speech,  June  10,  1803. 

•Sx-per'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  ex  =  out,  fully, 
and  speratiilis  —  that  may  be  hoped  for  ;  spero 
=  to  hope.]  That  may  be  hoped  for  or 
expected. 

"  If  ever  it  was  in  being  it  would  have  ever  been 
divine  aud  not  experable.  —Chrittian  Beligiorit  Ap- 
peal to  the  Bar  of  Reaton,  p.  26. 

*  •Sx-perg-fi-fao'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  expergefactio, 
from  expergefacio  =  to  wake  one  up.]  An 
awaking,  an  arousing. 

"  Having  returned  to  my  perfect  expergefaction."— 
Howell :  Parly  of  Beam,  p.  45. 

ix-per'-i-enge,  s.  [Fr.  experience,  from  Lat. 
eaperientia  =  a  proof  or  trial,  from  experiens, 
pr.  par.  of  experior  —  to  try,  to  make  trial  of : 
ex  =  put,  fully,  and  "  perior  =  to  go  through 
(seen  in  the  pa.  par.  peril  us)  ;  per  =  through  ; 
op.  &  Port,  experiencia ;  Ital.  esjieriemia,  es- 
pvrienza.] 

*  L  Proof,  trial,  experiment. 

"  She  caused  him  to  make  experience 
Upon  wild  beasts,  which  she  in  woods  did  find." 
Speiuer:  P.O...  V.  1.7. 

2.  Frequent  or  repeated  trial,  test,  proof, 
or  practice  ;  observation  of  facts  or  events 
happening  under  similar  circumstances. 

"  Experience  ...  is  right  ynuugh  for  me. 
To  speke  of  wo  that  Is  lu  manage." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5.68S. 

3.  The  knowledge  gained  by  observation  or 
trial ;   practical   knowledge  of,  skill   in,  or 
acquaintance  with,  any  matter  by  personal 
trial,  proof,  or  observation. 

"  They  are  valiant,  bold,  and  of  great  experiences."— 
Solinthed :  Conquest  of  Ireland,  ok  II.,  ch.  xl. 


4.  An  individual  instance  of  trial  or  obser- 
vation. 

II  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  expe- 
rience, experiment,  trial,  and  proof:  "By  all 
the  actions  implied  in  these  terms,  we  en- 
deavour to  arrive  at  a  certainty  respecting 
some  unknown  particular  :  the  experience  is 
that  which  has  been  tried  ;  the  experiment  is 
the  thing  to  be  tried  :  the  experience  is  certain, 
as  it  is  a  deduction  from  the  past  for  the  ser- 
'  vice  of  the  present ;  the  experiment  is  uncer- 
tain, and  serves  a  future  purpose :  experience 
is  an  unerring  guide,  which  no  man  can  de- 
sert without  falling  into  error ;  experiments 
may  fail,  or  be  superseded  by  others  more 
perfect.  Experience  serves  to  lead  us  to  moral 
truth  ;  the  experiment  aids  us  in  ascertaining 
speculative  truth  :  we  profit  by  experience  to 
rectify  practice ;  we  make  experiments  in 
theoretical  inquiries.  Experiment  is  em- 
ployed only  in  matters  of  an  intellectual 
nature  ;  the  trial  is  employed  in  matters  of 
a  personal  nature  ;  the  proof  is  employed  in 
moral  subjects  :  we  make  an  experiment  in 
order  to  know  whether  a  thing  be  true  or 
false;  we  make  a  trial  in  order  to  know 
whether  it  be  capable  or  incapable,  convenient 
or  inconvenient,  useful  or  the  contrary ;  we 
put  a  thing  to  the  proof  in  order  to  determine 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  real  or  unreal." 
(Oo&6 :  Eng.  Synon.) 

ex-per  -ience,  v.t.    [EXPERIENCE,  s.] 

1.  To  make  trial  or  proof  of;  to  try,  to 
practise ;  to  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  or 
acquaintance  with  anything  by  personal  trial 
or  observation. 

"Men  ought  to  form  their  judgments  of  things  un- 
experienced from  what  they  nave  experienced."— 
guardian.  No.  27. 

2.  To  train,  to  practise ;  to  give  experience  to. 

"  The  youthful  sailors  thus  with  early  care 
Their  arms  experience,  and  fur  aea  prepare.* 

Bane  :  Statiut,  Sixth  Thebaid. 

e'x--per'-i--enced,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [EXPERI- 
ENCE, ».] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Tried,  proved  by  experience. 

"  Nor  was  he  loath  to  ent«r  ragged  huts, 
Wherein  his  charity  was  blessed ;  Ms  voice 
Heard  as  the  voice  of  an  cxjterienced  frie'id." 

Wordneorth :  Excursion,  bk.  U. 

2.  Made  trial   of;   known    from    personal 
trial  or  observation. 

"  Long  experienced  wo  well  wltuesae  bearea, 
That  teares  cannot  quench  sighes,  nor  sighes  drie 
teares."  Stirling:  Aurora,  §  2. 

3.  Taught  by  experience ;  having  acquired 
experience  by  trial,  use,  or  observation  ;  made 
skilful  by  experience. 

"  He  through  the  armed  flies 
Darts  his  experienced  eye."      Milton  :  P.  L. ,  1.  5«8. 

*  ex-pey-I-en-cer,   s.     [Eng.  experience) ; 
-er.]    One  who  experiences ;  one  who  makes 
trial  or  proof. 

"  A  curious  experieneer  did  affirm,  that  the  likeness 
of  any  object,  if  strongly  enlightened,  will  appear  to 
another,  hi  the  eye  of  him  that  looks  strongly  and 
steadily  upon  it  till  he  be  dazzled  by  it.  even  after 
he  shall  nave  turned  his  eyes  from  A.'—Digby:  Of 
Bodiet,  ch.  viii. 

*  Sx-peY-a-ent,   a.      [Lat.  experiens  (genii. 
experientis),  pr.  par.  of  experior.]  Experienced, 
skilful. 

"  Why  is  the  prince,  now  ripe,  and  fall  experient, 
Not  made  a  doer  in  the  state?" 

Beaum.  i  Flet. :  Cupid"!  Revenge,  lit  4. 

t  ex  per  I  en  tial  (tial  as  shal),  a.  [Eng. 
experient;  -ial.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  ex- 
perience ;  derived  from  experience. 

"  Experiential  truths  are  derived  from  our  observa- 
tion of  things  about  us."— WieweW. 

ex  per  I  en  tial  ism      <al  as  shal),    s. 

[Eng.  experiential;  -ism.] 

Ment.  Phil. :  The  doctrine  that  all  our  ideas 
are  derived  from  the  experience  of  ourselves  or 
of  others,  and  that  there  are  no  intuitions.  It 
has  been  called  also  Sensationalism. 

Sx  per  I  en  tial-tet  (tial  as  snal),  a.  &  s. 

[Eng.  experiential;  -1st.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Pertaining  or  relating  to  ex- 
perientialism. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  holding  this  doctrine. 

OX  peV-I-mfint,  s.  [Lat.  experimentitm,  from 
experior  =  to  try ;  O.  Fr.  experiment ;  Sp. 
experimento ;  Ital.  esperimento.] 

1.  A  trial,  proof,  or  test  of  anything ;  an 
act,  operation,  or  process  designed  to  discover 


some  unknown  truth,  principle,  or  effect,  or 
to  test  some  received  or  reputed  tr'ith  or 
principle. 

"  When  we  are  searching  out  the  nature  or  projxrtU* 
of  any  being  by  various  methods  of  trial,  this  sort«f 
observation  is  called  experiment." —  Wattt. 

*  2.  An  individual  act  or  instance  of  trial  or 
experience. 

"To  have  had  many  experiments  is  what  we  oat 
experience." — Hobbet :  Human  Mature,  ch.  iv.,  {  2. 

3.  Experience. 

"  Adam  1  by  sad  experiment  I  know 
How  little  weight  with  thee  my  words  can  fi»d." 
Milton  :  P.  L.,  x.  947. 

^[  For  the  difference  between  experiment  and 
experience,  see  EXPERIENCE. 

ex-per  -i-ment,  v.i.  &  t.     [EXPERIMENT,  «.] 
A.  Intrans.  :  To  make  trial,  proof,  or  ex- 
periment ;  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  truth 
as  to  any  matter  by  trial  or  experiment ;  to 
experimentalize. 

"Francisco  Red!  experimented  that  no  putrefied 
flesh  will  of  itself,  if  all  insects  be  carefully  kept  from 
It,  produce  any."— Kay  .•  On  the  Creation. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  trial  or  proof  of ;  to  try ;  to 
prove  by  experiment 

"As  was  mirthfully  exiwrimented  upon  one  of 
Alexander's  pages."— Sir  T.  Herbert;  Travel*. 

2.  To  discover,  perceive,  or  know  by  expe- 
rience or  trial. 

"  This  I  accidentally  experimented  by  exposing  a> 
couple  of  goats  to  the  asperity  thereof.  —Dampier; 
Voyage*,  vol.  ii.,  pt  iii.,  p.  60. 

*  fix  -  peY-  X  -  ment  - 1&  adv.    [Eng.  experi- 
ment; -ly.]  By  experiment,  trial,  or  experiencei 

"  Onre  auncient  Kuglysh  wryters  .  .  .  more  expert- 
mently  knew  it."— Bale:  Bngltth  Votariet,  pt.  L 

ex-per-i-ment'-al,  a.  [Eng.  experiment;  -ail 

1.  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  founded 
upon  experiment,  trial,  or  experience. 

"The  experimental  testimony  of  Gillius  is  molt 
considerable  of  any,  who  beheld  the  course  thereof."— 
Browne:  Volga* Xrrourt. 

2.  Practising  experiments. 

"  A  physician  aud  experimental  chemist."— Caueftt 
Technical  Educator,  pt.  xi.,  p.  SOS. 

*  3.  Taught  by  experience  ;  experienced. 

ex-per-i  ment'-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  experi- 
mental ;  -ist.]  One  who  makes  experiments. 

"  It  was  usual,  we  are  told,  with  the  experimentalin 
in  physics  in  the  last  age,  to  labour  their  experiments 
with  the  most  diligent  exactness."— Buraeu :  On  th» 
Divinity  of  Chrut  (1790).  p.  24. 

ex-per-i  ment'-al-ize,  ex  per  i  ment  - 
al  ise,  v.i.  [Bug.  experimental;  -ize,  -its,} 
To  make  experiment  or  trial. 

"His  impression  wa»  that  Mr.  Martin  was  hint 
...  to  go  into  fits  and  be  experimental  Ued  upon,"— 
Dickens :  Pickwick  Paperi,  cb.  xlviil. 

ex-per-i-ment'-al-lj,  adv.  [Eng.  experi- 
mental; -ly.]  By  experiment,  by  trial,  by 
experience  ;  as  the  result  oT  experiment  or 
experience ;  from  experience. 

"Ai  being  a  king,  and  therefore  experimentally 
acquainted  with  the  ways  of  flatterers."— South : 
Serrnont,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  7. 

*  Sx-per-I-mSn-tar'-I-an,  a.  &  s.    [Eng. 
experiment;  -arian.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Given  to  experiments  ;  experi- 
mentalizing. 

"  Another  thing  that  disposes  an  experhnentariam 
philosopher  to  embrace  religion."— Boyle :  Workt,  v.  22. 

B.  As  svbst. :  One  given  to  experiments; 
an  experimentalist. 

"Another  thing  that  qualifies  an  experimentaria* 
for  the  reception  of  a  revealed  religion."— Boyle; 
Worla,  v.  687. 

'  ex  per-I  men  ta  tion,  s.  [Eng.  experi- 
ment ;  -ation.]  The  act  or  practice  of  making 
experiments  ;  experiment. 

"  Freedom  fur  experimentation  Is  essential."  —AS. 
dough :  Kemaini,  i.  297. 

*  Sx-per-i-mfint-a-tlve,  a.    [Eng.  experi- 

ment; -<itive.]    Experimental. 

*8x-p€r-i-m5n'-ta-t6r,».  [Eng.  expert- 
ment;  -ator.]  An  experimenter;  an  experi- 
mentalist. 

"The  design  of  the  experimentatori  requiring  cock 
chasms."— Boyle:  Worki,  Iv.  607. 

*  ex-per  i-ment-ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [EX- 
PERIMENT, v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  .-Is  adjective : 

1.  Tried,  proved,  or  tested  by  experiment. 

"  A  clear,  and  sensible,  and  experimented  observa- 
tion of  them."— B ale :  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  8. 
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2.  Proved,  tried,  experienced. 

"The  rrtrnuu  and  well  exi-rrimtmtrd  soldiers."— 
Botiiutud  Conquest  of  Ireland,  bk.  ii..  ch.  xnviiu 

ix-per  i  ment-er,  ».  (Eng.  experiment; 
-*r.J  One  who  makes  experiments  ;  an  ex- 
perimentalist. 

"They  wen  to  be  the  flret  experimenters  them. 
HtaM.*— A«yi  Sn-moru,  vol  L,  »er.  6. 

•ex-per-I  ment-ist,  s.  [Eng.  experiment; 
•ist.)  One  who  makes  experiments  ;  an  ex- 
perimentalist 

6x-per  i  ment  um  cru  -513.  phr.  [Lat. 
=  an  experiment  of  the  cross.) 

Science :  A  crucial  experiment ;  a  decisive 
experiment,  either  because  nature  is  so  put 
to  the  torture,  as  if  on  a  cross,  that  she  is 
compelled  to  reveal  the  secret  knowledge  she 
has  tried  to  hide,  or  because  the  experiment 
is  like  a  finger-post  of  crucial  form  set  up  at 
the  junction  of  roads,  to  direct  the  perplexed 
traveller  which  way  to  go. 

•  ix-per-rec'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  experrectus,  pa. 

par.  of  expergiscor  =  to  wake  up.]    A  waking 
up  or  rousing. 

"  They . .  .  celebrate  iu  one  season  the  feast  of  lying 
in  bed  and  sleeping ;  in  the  other  of  experrection  or 
waking."— />.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  1,069. 

Sx-pert ,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expertus,  pa. 
par.  of  experior  =  to  try  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  experto  ; 
Ital.  esperto.]  [EXPERIENCE.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  experienced  or  learnt  by  expe- 
rience ;  acquainted  with  by  experience. 

"  Though  he  were  not  deep  expert  in  lore." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  4.421 

2.  Experienced  ;  skilful,  ready,  dexterous, 
or  adroit  from  use  and  experience  ;  having 
acquired  dexterity  or  skill  by  practice. 

"  What  pilot  BO  expert  but  needs  must  wreck 
Imbarke:!  with  such  a  steers-mate  at  the  helm  T  " 
Milton  .  Samson  Aganistes,  1.044. 

H  It  is  now  followed  by  in  or  at,  but  o/was 
Also  formerly  used. 

"Thy  offspring  bloom, 
Expert  of  Anns,  and  prudent  in  debate. 
The  gift*  of  Heaven  to  guard  thy  hoary  state." 

Pope :  Homer  i  Odyssey,  iv.  S90-91 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  is  exjiert,  skilled, 
or  dexterous  in  any  particular  art  or  profes- 
sion ;  specif.,  a  professional  or  scientific  wit- 
ness in  a  trial  who  gives  evidence  on  some 
point  connected  with  his  profession,  to  the 
study  of  which  he  has  more  particularly  de- 
voted himself.    (Pronounced  exf-pirt.) 

"  Other  procurators,  specialists,  and  experts."— Hall  : 
Modern  English,  p.  88. 

•ex-pert',  v.t.  [Lat.  expertus,  pa.  par.  of 
experior.]  To  try,  to  make  trial  of,  to  ex- 
perience. 

"  We  deem  of  death  as  doom  of  ill  desert ; 
But  knew  we,  fools,  what  it  us  brings  until, 
Die  would  we  daily,  once  it  to  expert  r " 

Spenter :  Shepherds  Calender  (Nov.). 

Sx-pert  ly,  adv.  (Eng.  expert;  -ly.]  In  an 
expert,  skilful,  or  dexterous  manner ;  with 
expertness. 

gx  pert  ness,  s.  [Eng.  expert ;  -ness.]  Skill 
or  dexterity  acquired  by  practice  ;  readiness  ; 
facility. 

"Portland,  with  good  natural  abilities  and  great 
expertness  in  business,  was  no  scholar." — Macaulay : 
Sat.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

•  &r-pet'-i-ble,   o.      [Lat.  expetibUis,  from 
expeto  =  to  seek  after :  ex  =  out,  fully,  and 
peto  to  seek.]    That  may  or  should  be  sought 
or  desired  ;  worthy  of  being  sought  for  ;  de- 
sirable. 

"  More  ezpetiblf  than  an  appointment  in  some'cir- 
cumstaaces  more  perfect."— Puller:  Moderation  of  tht 
Church  of  England,  p.  410. 

•  6x  -pi  a  ble,  a.    [Lat.  expiabilis,  from  expio 
=  to  expiate  (q.v.).J    That  may  or  can  be  ex- 
piated or  atoned  for. 

"  Thought  this  wrong  not  expiable  but  by  bloud." 
ftp.  Ball :  Epistles  (Dec.  S). 

ex  pi  ate,  r.t.  [Lat.  expiatus,  pa.  par.  of 
expio  =  to  atone  for  fully  :  ex  =  out,  fully, 
and  pio  =  to  propitiate ;  pius  =  devout,  kind ; 
Fr.  expier  ;  Sp.  expiar;  Ital.  espiare.] 

1.  To  atone  or  make  satisfaction  for ;  to 
annul  or  extinguish  the  guilt  of  by  the  suf- 
ferance of  some -penalty. 

"  The  crime  of  going  one  step  further  had  been  suffi- 
ciently expiated  by  thirty  years  of  banishment."— 
Macaulay  :  Hilt.  Kng.,  ch.  zv. 

2.  To  make  reparation  or  satisfaction  for. 

"  The  treasurer  obliged  himself  to  expiate  the  injury, 
to  procure  some  declaration  to  that  purpose,  under 
his  majesty's  sign  manual." — Clarendon. 


*  3.  To  avert  the  threat  of  prodigies. 

"  Frequent  showers  of  stones  could  be  expiated  only 
by  bringing  to  Rome  Cybele."—  T  H.  Dyer. 

ex  pi  a  tlon,  *  ox  pi  a  oion,  s.  [Fr.  ex- 
piation, from  Lat.  fxpwtio,  from  expiatus,  \t&. 
par.  of  expio;  Sp.  expiation;  Ital.  espiazione.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  expiating  or  aton- 
ing for  any  crime  ;  the  act  of  making  satisfac- 
tion or  rcjiaration  for  any  fault ;  atonement, 
satisfaction,  reparation. 

"  The  solemn  day  of  expiation  which  came  one*  a 
year."— Sharp :  Sermon*,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  11. 

2.  The  means  by  which  we  atone  for  a  crime 
or  fault ;  atonement ;  an  expiatory  offering  or 
sacrifice. 

"Need  any  expiation  or  propitintorie  sacrifice."— 
P.  Holland  :  Ptinie,  bk.  xxv.,  ch.  viii. 

3.  An  act  or  practice  by  which  the  threats 
of  ominous  prodigies  are  averted. 

"  Upon  the  birth  of  such  monsters  the  Grecians  and 
Romans  did  use  divers  sorts  of  expiations,  and  to  go 
about  their  principal  cities  with  many  solemn  ceremo- 
nies and  sacrifices."— Wayward. 

*  ex'-pi-a-tist,  s.    [Eng.  expiate) ; -ist.]    One 
who  expiates  or  makes  atonement ;  an  ex- 
piator. 

ex'-pl-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  expiatus,  pa.  par. 
of  expio,]  One  who  expiates. 

*  fac-pX-a-tdr'-I-ous,  «.    [Lat.  expiatoriut.] 
Expiatory,  expiating,  atoning. 

"  Which  in  the  schools  is  understood  only  to  be  ex- 
tnatoriout.'—Bp.  Taylor :  Offlee  Ministerial!,  §  7. 

e'x'-pl-a-tor-y^  a.  [Lat.  expiatorius,  from 
expiatus,  pa.  par.  of  expio.]  Having  the  power 
or  quality  of  expiating  or  making  atonement. 

"  His  voluntary  death  for  others  prevailed  with  God, 
and  had  the  force  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice."— Booker. 

*  ex'~pil-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  expilatus,  pa.  par.  of 
expilo ;  ex  =  out,  fully,  and  pilo  =  to  plunder, 
to  peel.]    To  plunder,  to  pillage. 

"  Pilate  would  expilaie  the  treasures  of  it  for  aquae- 
duct»."— Bp.  Ball :  Strm.  at  Earle  of  Exeter's,  in  St. 
John's. 

*  ex-pil-a  -tion,   s.      [Lat.   expilatio,   from 
expilo;  Fr.  expilation.]    The  act  of  plundering 
or  pillaging  ;  robbery,  plunder. 

"Having  formerly  consented  to  the  expilation  of 
that  bishoprick."— Fuller :  Worthies,  Sussex. 

*  ex'-pil-a-tor,  s.    [Lat.,  from  expilatus,  pa. 
par.  of  expilo.]    One  who  plunders,  robs,  or 
pillages. 

"  For  which  the  most  barbarous  fxpilatort  found  the 
most  civil  rhetorick." — Sroume :  Urn  Burial,  ch.  iii. 

ex  pir  a-ble,  a.  [Bug.  expir(e);  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  «xpire  or  come  to  an  end. 

*  ex-pir'-ant,  s.     [Lat.  expirans,  exspirans, 
pr.  par.  of  expiro,  exspiro.]    One  who  is  ex- 
piring ;  one  who  expires. 

ex-plr-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  expiratio,  exspiratio, 
from  expiratus,  exspiratus,  pa.  par.  of  expiro, 
exspiro ;  Fr.  expiration  ;  Sp.  expiration  ;  Ital. 
espirazione.] 

*  I.  The  act  of  breathing  out ;  that  act  of  re- 
spiration which  expels  the  air  from  the  lungs. 

"Whereby  It  [air]  is  sent  forth  by  way  of  expira- 
tion."—f.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  687. 

*  2.  The  last  emission  of  breath  ;  death. 

"  We  have  heard  him  breathe  the  groan  of  expira- 
tion. " — Rambler. 

*  3.  Evaporation,  exhalation ;   emission  of 
volatile  matter  from  any  substance  or  body. 

*  4.  That  which  is  evaporated  or  exhaled  ; 
an  exhalation,  a  vapour,  a  fume. 

"  Close  air  is  warmer  than  open  air,  as  the  cause  of 
cold  is  an  expiration  from  the  earth,  which  in  open 
places  is  stronger."— Bacon  :  Natural  History. 

*  5.  A  passing  away  as  a  vapour  ;  evapora- 
tion. 

"  Words  of  this  sort  resemble  the  wind  In  fury  and 
impetuousness,  in  traiisieutness  and  sudden  expira- 
tion."—More  :  Decay  of  Piety. 

*  6.  That  which  is  produced  by  breathing  out. 
"  The  aspirate  '  he.'  which  is  none  other  than  a  gentle 

expiration."— Sharp :  Dissertations,  p.  41. 

7.  Cessation  of  being. 

"  To  satisfy  ourselves  of  it»  expiration,  we  darkened 
the  room,  and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  discover  any 
spark  of  foe."— Boyle. 

8.  Cessation,  close,  termination  or  end  of  a 
limited  term  or  time,  or  of  anything  intended 
for  a  certain  term  or  period. 

"  The  consuls  at  the  expiration  of  their  office  took 
an  oath."— Utlmath :  Cicero,  bk.  i.,  lett.  8. 

ex-pir'-a-tor-jr,  a.  [Lat.  expiratfus),  pa.  par. 
of  expiro,  and  Eng.  adj.  surT.  -ory.]  Pertaining 
to  expiration,  or  the  emission  of  breath  from 
the  lungs. 


ex  pi  re,  *  ex-pyre,  v.t.  A  t.  [Fr.  expirtr, 
from  Lat.  expiro,  exspiro  =  to  breathe  out :  tat 
=  out,  and  spiro  —  to  breathe ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
espirar ;  Ital.  espirare,  spirare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  breathe  out ;  to  emit  or  expel  from 
the  lungs. 

"  Draw  some  breath,  not  expire  it  all." 

Chapman :  Homer's  Iliad,  zl. 

2.  To  exhale  ;  to  emit  as  a  vapour  pr  exhala- 
tion ;  to  send  out  insensibly,  or  in  minute  par- 
ticles. 

"  The  fluid  which  is  thus  secreted,  and  txpired  forth 
along  with  the  air,  goes  off  in  insensible  parcels."— 
Woodward. 

*  3.  To  bring  to  an  end  ;  to  finish,  to  con- 
clude, to  exhaust. 

"  When  as  time  flying  with  wing;  swift, 
Expired  had  the  term  tliat  these  two  javels 
Should  render  up  a  reckoning  of  their  travels." 
Spenser  :  Mother  Hubberds  Tale,  SOt. 

*  4.  To  yield  ;  to  give  out. 

"  Force  the  veins  of  clashing  flints  to  expirt 
The  lurking  seeds  of  their  celestial  fire." 

Dryden :  Virgil ;  Oeorgic  i.  206,  JO*. 

*  5.  To  complete. 

"  Till  tyrae  the  triall  of  her  truth  cxpyred.' 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV. LM. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  an  expiration  or  emission  of  the 
breath. 

2.  To  emit  the  last  breath ;  to  breathe  th» 
last ;  to  die. 

"  Doe  not  rather  wish  them  Roone  expire, 
Knowing  the  misery  of  their  estate." 

Spenser :  f.  Q..  IV.  iii.  I. 

3.  To  perish  ;  to  come  to  an  end. 

"  Whose  constancies  expire  before  their  fashions." 
Shaketp.:  AlTs  Well,  i.  «. 

4.  To  come  to  an  end  or  termination  ;  to 
finish,  to  conclude,  to  end,  to  terminate,  to 
relapse. 

"  A  month  before 

This  bond  expires,  I  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond." 
Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  L  t 

*  5.  To  fulfil  a  term. 

"  Trebling  the  dew  time 
In  which  the  wombes  of  wemen  do  expyre." 

Spenser :  F.  O..,  L  vii.  (. 

*  6.  To  fly  or  be  thrown  out  with  violence. 

"  The  distance  judged  for  shot  of  every  size, 
The  linstocks  touch,  the  ponderous  ball  expires.' 
Dryden:  Annul  Mirabilis,  clxxxviii. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  expire  and 
to  die,  see  DIE. 

*  ex-pir-ee',  *.  [Fr.  expire,  pa.  par.  of  expirer.] 
A  convict  whose   term  of  punishment   has 
expired. 

ex-p'ir'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [EXPIRE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Breathing  ;  emitting  breath. 

2.  Adapted  or  designed  for   expiration  of 
breath. 

"If  the  inspiring  and  expiring  organ  of  any  animal 
be  stopt,  it  suddenly  dies."—  Walton :  A  ngler. 

3.  Breathing  the  last ;  dying  ;  ending,  ter- 
minating, coming  to  a  conclusion  or  end. 

4.  Pertaining  to  or  uttered  at  the  time  of 
dying  :  as,  expiring  groans,  &c. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  emitting  breath ; 
expiration,  termination,  end,  conclusion. 

"  The  expiring  of  cold  out  of  the  inward  parts  of  th« 
earth."— Bacon.  Nat.  But.,  J  69. 

&r-pir'-y\  ».    [Eng.  expir(e);  .y.]    Expiration, 
end,  termination,  conclusion  :  as,  the  expiry 
of  a  lease,  &c. 
1  Expiry  of  the  legal : 

Scots  Law :  The  expiration  of  the  period 
within  which  the  subject  of  an  adjudication 
may  be  redeemed  on  payment  of  the  debt 
adjudged  for. 

*  ex  pis  cate,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  expiscatus,  pa. 
par.  of  expiscor  =  to  fish  out :  ex  =  out,  and 
piscis  =a  fish.] 

A.  Trans. :    To  fish  out ;   to  discover  by 
artful  means  or  contrivances. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fish  out,  to  search,  to  try. 

"  Expiscating  if  the  renowned  extreme 
They  force  on  us  will  serve  their  turns." 

Chapman  :  Homer's  Iliad,  z.  181. 

*  ex-pls-ca  -tion,   s.      [Lat.   expiscatus,  pa. 
par.  of  expiscor.]    The  act  of  fishing  out  or 
discovering   by  artful   means    or   by   strict 
examination  and  inquiry. 

"  In  expitcation  of  whose  mysteries. 
Our  nets  must  still  be  clogged  with  heavy  lead 
To  make  them  sink  and  catch." 

Chapman :  On  Ben  Jonsons  Sejanus. 


fete,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pftt» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce--e;   ey  =  a.    qu-kw. 
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•ix-pls-ca'-tdr-y,  a.  [Eng.  expiscate ;  -ory.] 
Fishing  out,  trying.  . 

"By  innumerable  confrontations  and  expitcatory 
questions."— Carlyle :  Diamond  Necklace,  ch.  *vi. 

ex  plain ,  v.t.  A  i.  (O.  Fr.  explaner,  from  Lat. 
explano  =•  to  make  flat  or  plain,  to  explain  : 
ex  =  out,  fully,  and  piano  =  to  make  flat  or 
plain  ;  planus  =  flat ;  Sp.  A  Port,  explanar ; 
ItaL  spianare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  L  Lit. :  To  make  flat  or  plain  ;  to  flatten 
or  spread  out. 

"iThe  horse-chestnut  is  turgid  with  buds,  and  ready 
to  explain  its  leaf."— Etelyn :  Letter  to  Src.  Royal  Sac. 

2.  Fig. :  To  make  plain,  clear,  or  intelligible ; 
to  free  from  obscurity  or  difficulty ;  to  illus- 
trate by  notes  or  commentaries  ;  to  expound. 

"The  Papists  would  explain  some  of  them  one  way, 
and  the  Reformers  another."— Locke :  Vindication  of 
Chrittianity. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  give  explanations ;  to  make 
things  clear,  plain,  or  intelligible. 

1[  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
explain,  to  expound,  and  to  interpret:  "To 
explain  is  generic,  the  rest  are  specific  :  to 
expound  and  interpret  are  each  modes  of  ex- 
plaining. Single  words  or  sentences  are  ex- 
plained ;  a  whole  work,  or  considerable  parts 
of  it,  are  expounded ;  the  sense  of  any  writing 
or  symbolical  sign  is  interpreted.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  philologist  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  words  by  a  suitable  definition  ;  it 
is  the  business  of  the  divine  to  expound  Scrip- 
ture ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  antiquarian  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of  old  inscriptions  on 
atones,  or  of  hieroglyphics  on  buildings.  An 
explanation  serves  to  assist  the  understand, 
ing,  to  supply  a  deficiency,  and  remove  ob- 
scurity; an  exposition  is  an  ample  explanation, 
in  which  minute  particulars  are  detailed,  and 
the  connexion  of  events  in  the  narrative  is 
kept  up ;  it  serves  to  assist  the  memory  and 
awaken  the  attention  :  both  the  explanation 
and  exposition  are  employed  in  clearing  up  the 
eense  of  things  as  they  are,  but  the  interpre- 
tation is  more  arbitrary ;  it  often  consists  of 
affixing  or  giving  a  sense  to  things  which  they 
have  not  previously  had  :  hence  it  is  that  the 
same  passages  in  authors  admit  of  different 
interpretations,  according  to  the  character  or 
Tiews  of  the  commentator." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  explain, 
to  illustrate,  and  to  elucidate  :  "  To  explain  is 
simply  to  render  intelligible  ;  to  illustrate  and 
elucidate  are  to  give  additional  clearness : 
every  thing  requires  to  be  explainrl  to  one 
•who  is  ignorant  of  it ;  but  the  best  informed 
will  require  to  have  abstruse  subjects  illus- 
trated, and  obscure  subjects  elucidated.  We 
always  explain  when  we  illustrate  or  elucidate, 
and  we  always  elucidate  when  we  illustrate, 
but  not  vice  versa.  We  explain  by  reducing 
compounds  to  simples,  and  generals  to  par- 
ticulars ;  we  illustrate  by  means  of  examples, 
aimiles,  and  allegorical  figures  ;  we  elucidate 
by  commentaries,  or  the  statement  of  facts. 
Words  are  the  common  subject  of  explanation : 
moral  truths  require  illustration ;  poetical 
allusions  and  dark  passages  in  writers  require 
tlucidation."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

ibt  plain  a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  explain;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  explained  ;  capable  of  ex- 
planation. 

"It  is  symbolically  explainable,  and  implieth  purifi- 
cation and  cleanness  "— Browne  :  Vulgar  Erroun,  bk. 
v.,  cb  xxi. 

£x  plain  er,  ».  [Eng.  explain;  -er.]  One 
who  explains  ;  an  interpreter,  an  expounder, 
a  commentator. 

"  Unless  he  can  show  his  authority  to  be  the  sole  ex- 
plainer of  fundamentals  "  —  Locke  :  Vindication  of 
Chriftiantty. 

ix'  pla  nate,  a.  [Lat.  explanatus,  pa.  par. 
of  explano.} 

Entom. :  Having  the  sides  of  the  prothorax 
BO  depressed  and  dilated  as  to  form  a  broad 
margin.  (Maunder.) 

jjx-pla  na-tion,  «.  [Lat.  explanatio,  from 
exjilanatus,  pa.  par.  of  explano;  Sp.  explana- 
tion; Ital.  spianazione .] 

1.  The  act  of  explaining,  interpreting,  or 
making  clear ;  exposition,  illustration,  inter 
pretation. 

2.  The  exposition  or  interpretation  given  ; 
the  sense  or  definition  given  by  an  explainer 
or  interpreter. 

"Before  this  explanation  be  condemned,  and  the 
bill  found  upon  it,  some  lawyers  should  fully  inform 
the  Jury."— Attft. 


3.  A  declaration  or  statement  of  the  reason, 
grounds,  or  meanings  of  one's  actions,  words, 
motives,  Ac.,  with  a  view  to  remove  misunder- 
standing or  to  reconcile  differences ;  hence,  a 
reconciliation,  an  agreement,  a  good  under- 
standing. 

"  The  King  was  far  too  angry  and  dull  to  listen  to 
explanation!.'—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Bng.,  ch.  viii. 

4.  That  which  explains  or  accounts  for  any- 
thing. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  explanation 
and  definition,  see  DEFINITION. 

ex-plan -a-tdr-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  explana- 
tory ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  explana- 
tory. 

*  ex-plan' -a-tive,  a.  [Lat.  explanatus),  pa. 
par.  of  explano,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Ex- 
planatory. 

"  What  follows  is  ezplanativt  of  what  went  before." 
—  Warbitrton :  Julian  t  A  (tempt  to  Rebuild  the  Temple, 
bk.  ii..  ch.  v. 

ex-plan'-a-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  explanatorius, 
from  explanatus,  pa.  par.  of  explano.]  Con- 
taining an  explanation  ;  serving  to  explain. 

"  Had  the  printer  given  me  notice,  I  would  nave 
printed  the  names,  and  writ  explanatory  notes.'— 
Swift. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  expla- 
natory, explicit,  and  express  :  "  The  explanatory 
is  that  which  is  superadded  to  clear  up  diffi- 
culties or  obscurities.  A  letter  is  explanatory 
which  contains  an  explanation  of  something 
preceding,  in  lieu  of  anything  new.  The  ex- 
plicit is  that  which  of  itself  obviates  every 
difficulty  :  an  explicit  letter,  therefore,  will 
leave  nothing  that  requires  explanation:  the 
explicit  admits  of  a  free  use  of  words :  the 
express  requires  them  to  be  unambiguous.  A 
person  ought  to  be  explicit  when  he  enters  into 
an  engagement :  he  ought  to  be  express  when 
he  gives  commands."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

«  ex-pla  te,  *  ex  pie  at  (l),  v.t.  [Pref.  ex, 
and  Eng.  plat  (q.v.).]  To  unfold,  to  explain. 

"  Like  Solon  s  self  explaftt  the  knottie  laws." 

B  Jonton :  Epigram  on  Sir  E.  Coke. 

»ex-ple'te,  *  ex-pleat  (2),  v.t.  [Lat.  ex- 
pletus, pa.  par.  of  exjtleo  =  to  fill  up,  to  accom- 
plish :  ex  =  out,  fully,  and  pleo  =  to  fill.]  To 
fulfil,  to  accomplish. 

"  Nothing  under  an  Infinite  can  expleat  and  satiate 
the  immortal  minde  of  man."— Fuller ;  Pitgah  Sight, 
IV.  vii.  t. 

*Sx-ple'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  expletio,  from  expletus, 
pa.  par.  of  expleo.]  Fulfilment,  accomplish- 
ment. 

"  They  conduce  nothing  at  all  to  the  perfection  of 
men's  natures,  nor  the  expletion  of  their  desires."— 
KiMngbeck :  Sermont,  p.  374. 

ex'-ple-tive,  a.  A  s.  [Lat.  expletivus  =  a  filling 
up,  from  expletus,  pa.  par.  of  expleo;  Fr.  ex- 
pletif;  Sp.  A  Port,  expletivo ;  Ital.  espletivo.] 

A.  As.  adj. :  Filling  up ;  added  or  intro- 
duced to  fill  a  vacancy  ;  superfluous. 

"  He  useth  them  as  expletive  phrases  to  plump  his 
speech."— Burnel :  Hint.  Reformation,  vol.  1.,  bk.  iii. 
(an.  1538). 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  word   introduced  to  fill  a   vacancy, 
though  not  necessary  to  the  sense. 

"  While  expletifes  their  feeble  aid  do  Join. 
Aud  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line. 

Popt :  Euay  on  Criticism.  >«,  147. 

2.  A  curse,  an  oath. 
*3.  A  kickshaw. 

"With  other  ornamental  explttitui  of  the  same 
kiud."-<?rut>M.-  Spiritual  Vuixott,  bk.  ix.,  cb.  xr. 

expletive-stone. 

Masonry  :  A  stone  used  for  filling  an  empty 
space. 

*  Sx'-plS-tive-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  expletive;  -ly.] 
In  manner  of  an  expletive. 

*  ix'-plS-tdr-*,  o.    [Lat.  expMus),  pa.  par. 
of  expleo,  and  Enjr.  adj.  suff.  -ory.}    Serving  or 
intended  to  fill  up ;  expletive. 

"Dr.  Onrdeu  I*  so  fond  of  this  explftory  embellish, 
ment.  as  even  to  introduce  it  twice  in  the  same  verse.' 
-Uritith  Critic,  Feb.  1797. 

ex  plic  a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  explicabilit,  from  ex- 
plico =  to"  explain ,  Fr.  &  Sp.  explicable.]  That 
may  or  can  be  explained,  made,  or  accounted 
for  ;  cajwble  of  being  explained  ;  explainable. 

"  Evidently  credible  aud  In  some  kind  explicable.  '- 
Hale.  Origin,  of  Mankind,  |>.  M. 

*  ex'-pUc-»-ble-nes«,  «.    [Eng.  explicable ; 
-TIMS.  ]  The'quality  or  state  of  being  explicable 
or  explainable. 


ex-pll-cate,  v.(     [EXPLICATE,  a.    Fr.  mv 
pliyuer  ;  Sp.  explicar.] 
*  1.  To  unfold,  to  open,  to  expand. 


2.  To  unfold  the  meaning  of  ;  to  explain,  to 
make  clear  ;  to  free  from  obscurity  or  diffi- 
culties. 

"  Although  the  truths  m.iy  be  elicited  aud  explicated 
by  the  contemplation  of  annuals,  yet  they  are  more 
clearly  evidenced  in  the  contemplation  of  man."— 
Hale  :  Origin  of  Mankind. 

*  ex'-pll-cate,  a.    [Lat.  explicate,  pa.  par. 
of  ezjjtico  =  to  unfold  :  ex  =  out,  away,  and  plieo 
—  to  fold  ;  plica  =  a  fold.]    Explicated,  ex- 
plained ;  made  clear  or  plain. 

"Thus  was  the  mystery  made  explicate.  "  —  Sp. 
Taylor  :  Great  Exemplar,  pt  i.  f  5. 

*  Sx-pli-ca'-tioa,  «.     [Lat.  explicatio,  from 
explicatus,  pa.  par.  of  explico;  Fr.  explication; 
Sp.  explication  ;  Ital.  esplicazione.] 

L  Lit.  :  The  act  of  opening,  unfolding,  or 
expanding. 
IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  The  act  of  unfolding  the  meaning  of; 
explaining  or  interpreting  ;  explanation. 

"  In  the  explication  of  this  question."—  Bp.  Taylor  : 
Real  Pretence,  §  L 

2.  The  explanation  or  sense  given  by  an  ex- 
plainer or  interpreter. 

"The  wrong  explicationt  of  this  poem  have  arisen 
from  an  inattention  to  the  method  of  it."—  Uurdf 
Worla,  vol.  i.  (Introd.). 

ex'-pli-ca-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  explicatif;  Sp.  expli~ 
cativo;  Ital.  esplicativo,  from  Lat.  explicatM, 
pa.  par.  of  explico.]  Explanatory  :  serving  to 
explain  or  make  clear. 

"If  the  term  which  is  added  to  the  subject  of  a  com- 
plex proposition  be  either  essential  or  any  way  neces- 
sary to  it.  then  it  is  called  explicative  :  for  it  only 
explains  the  subject  ;  as.  every  mortal  man  is  a  sou  of 
Adam."—  Wattt:  Logick. 

*  ex'-pli-ca-tor,  s.    [Lat.,  from  explicatus,  pa. 

par.  of  explico.]    One  who  explains  or  /  makes 
clear  ;  an  explainer,  a  commentator. 

"Upon  the  supposition  of  Epicurus  and  his  exftt- 
cator  Lucretius."—  Sale:  Origin  of  Mankind,  p  10. 
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-plI-ca-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  eeplicat(?i*),  pa. 
par.  of  explico  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ory.]  Serving  to 
explain  or  interpret  ;  explicative,  explanatory. 

"Those  evangelical  commands,  explicatory   of  the 
law."—  Barrow  :  Sermont,  vol.  i.,  ser.  24. 


ex  pli9  it,  *  ex-plic-ite,  a.    [Lat. 
citus,  old  pa.  par.  of  explico  =  to  unfold,  to 
explain  ;  Fr.  explicite;  Sp.  explicito.] 

1.  Plain,  clear  ;  not  obscure  or  ambiguous  ; 
plainly  or  clearly  stated  ;  express. 

"No  words  can  be  more  explicit."—  Knox  :  Chrittian 
Philosophy,  $  &S. 

2.  Plain,     open,     unreserved,     outspoken. 
(Used  of  persons.) 

H  For  the  difference  between  explicit  and 
explanatory,  see  EXPLANATORY. 

explicit  function.  5. 

Math.  :  A  function  whose  value  is  expressed 
directly  in  terms  of  the  variable  ;  thus,  in  the 
equation  i 

y  =  ax*+  bx'  +  c, 

y  is  an  explicit  Junction.  The  term  stands  op- 
j.oM'il  to  implicit  function,  in  which  the  rela- 
tion between  the  function  and  variable  is  not 
directly  stated  ;  as,  for  example,  in  tiM 
equation 

y«-2pr  =  0, 
in  which  y  is  an  implicit  function  of  x. 

'  ex  pity  -it,  a.  &  s.  [A  contraction  of  Lat 
explicitus  =  unrolled,  finished.]  A  term  for- 
merly written  at  the  end  of  liooks,  aud  equiva- 
lent to  "  the  end,"  or  "  finis." 

ex-pli9'-It-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  explicit  ;  -ly.} 
Plainly,  openly,  clearly,  expressly  ;  without 
disguise  or  reservation  ;  directly. 

"This  querulous  humour  carries  an  implicit  repug- 
nance to  Owl's  <ti»|>QMls  :  but  where  It  l>  MnMa.il 
usually  is  Its  own  exponttor,  aud  explicitly  avows  it  — 
Ooremmtnt  of  the  Tongue. 

gx-pllc  it  ness,  *.  [Eng.  explicit  ;  -nest.] 
The  quality  of  being  explicit  ;  plainness,  direct- 
ness, or  clearness  of  language. 

"The  knowledge  of  this  article  was  bv  no  meejM 
received  with  that  expticUneu  In  the  ancient  JewUb 
Church  that  it  is  now  in  the  Chrl»Uan.--««rf»  .'  8tr- 
mont,  vol.  Iv.,  eer.  7. 

ex  plo'de,  v.t.  &  <.    [O.Fr.  exploder,  from  L»t 


1)611,  b6y;  pot.t.  J6>1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  $his;  sin,  as;  expect, 
-•tan,  -tlan  =  thf"    -tlon.  -  sion  =  shun ;  -(Ion.  -flon  =  shun,     -clous,  -tlous,  -clous  =  shua.   -ble, 
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ttplodo  =  to  drive  out  by  a  clapping  of  hands  : 
tx  =  out,  and  plaudo  =  to  applaud.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  drive  off  the  stage  with  hooting  and 
clapping;  hence,  to  reject  with  noise;  to  ex- 
press disapprobation  of  noisily. 

"  Him  old  and  young 

txptoded,  and  had  seized  » itti  violent  hands. 

Had  not  a  clou.l  d«cending  siiaU-hrd  him  thence 

Unseen  amid  the  throng."      Milton  :  P.  L.,  xi.  66». 

2.  To  reject,  to  drive  into  disrepute  or  con- 
tempt ;  to  cry  down,  to  condemn  :  as,  nn  ex- 
ploded theory  or  doctrine. 

"There  is  pretended,  that  a  magnetieal  globe  or  ter- 
nllft,  bring  pl.iced  upon  its  poles,  would  have  a  con- 
stant rotation  ;  but  this  is  commonly  exploded,  as 
being  against  all  experience."—  Wilkini. 

*  3.  To  drive  out  with  violence  and  noise. 

•'  But  late  the  kindled  powder  did  explode 
The  massy  ball,  and  the  brass  tube  unload." 

Blackmore:  Creation. 

4.  To  cause  to  explode  or  burst  with  a  loud 
report. 

B.  Intransitire  : 

*  1.  To  hoot  or  cry  down  ;  to  express  disap- 
probation, dislike,  or  disgust  noisily. 

"Thus  was  the  applause  they  meant 
Turned  to  exploding  hiss.         Hilton  :  P.  L.,  x.  546. 

2.  To   burst  with  a  loud   report,    to   de- 
tonate. 

3.  To  burst  out  in  fury  or  fierceness :  as, 
Bis  wrath  exploded. 

ix-plod  er,  s.    [Eng.  explore);  -er.] 

*  1.  One  who  rejects  or  decries ;  one  who 
expresses  disapprobation  or  dislike. 

"Scandalous  explode™  of  the  doctrine  of  passive 
•bed ieuce. '—South:  Sermon*,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  f. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  explodes,  or 
causes  an  explosion. 

ex  ploit ,  "  es  ploit,  *  es  ploite,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

exploit,  espUit,  exploict ;  Fr.  exploit,  from  Lat. 
explicitum  =  a  thing  settled,  ended,  or  dis- 
played, neut.  sing,  of  explieitus,  pa.  par.  of 
explico=to  unfold.]  A  deed  or  act  of  an  heroic 
or  remarkable  character ;  a  feat,  a  great  or 
noble  achievement. 

"  Impatient  for  exploit*, 
His  eager  eyes  upcast,  he  soars  in  thought 
Above  all  height."  Dyer  :  Kuim  of  Rome. 

If  For  the  difference  between  exploit  and 
deed,  see  DEED. 

ix-ploit',  *  espleiten,  *  exployt,  v.t.  [O. 
Fr.  esploiter,  espleiter,  exploicter;  Fr.  exploiter.] 
[EXPLOIT,  $.] 

*  1.  To  perform,  to  achieve. 

"  Burniue  and  tell  the  westeme  world 
What  we  exployted  have." 
Warner :  Albion*  England,  bk.  Hi.,  c.  !«. 

2.  To  utilise ;  to  make  use  of  for  one's  own 
profit. 

"To  prevent  the  Egyptian  nation  from  being  ex- 
ploited by  a  ring  of  Euroi>ean  financiers."— Pall  3la.ll 
Gazette.  Oct.  12,  1882. 

Sx-ploJ-ta'-tton,  ».  [Fr.]  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  utilizing  or  employing  with  success  ; 
utilisation,  utility,  profit. 

"  Establishing  ourselves  in  it  by  force,  and  pocketing 
-  — iy  that  we  can  raise-this  is  what  may  be 


termed  a  policy  of    exjjioitut 
May  IS,  1883. 


"-  Daily  Telegraph, 


•  ex-plol'-ture,  «.    [Eng.  exploit;  -vre.]    An 
exploit,  a  deed,  an  achievement. 

"  Tin:  commentaries  of  Julius  Caesar,  which  he  made 
of  his  exploiture  in  Frannce  and  Britaine."— Sir  T. 
Elyot :  eoternour,  to.  S3  b. 

•  Sx-plbr  -ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  exploratus,  pa.  par. 
of  explore.]    To  explore,  to  search  out,  to  try 
or  find  by  searching. 

"Snails exclude  their  horns,  and  therewith  explorate 
their  way."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xx. 

foc-plbr-a -tion,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  explo- 
ratio,  from  exploratus,  pa.  par.  of  explore ;  Sp. 
exploration;  Ital.  esplorazione.]  The  act  of 
exploring ;  close  and  careful  search,  examina- 
tion, or  investigation  :  as,  the  exploration,  of 
a  country,  the  exploration  of  doctrines. 

"For  exact  exploration  scales  should  lie  suspended 

where  the  air  is  quiet,  that,  clear  of  impedimenta. 

they  may  the  more  freely  convert  upon  their  natural 

veriicity."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt. 

•Sx-plOT'-a-tlve,    a.      [Eng.    explorate); 

ending  to 
exploring. 

•&C'-plbr-a-tor,  *.  [Lat. ;  Fr.  explorateur; 
Sp.  explorador.}  An  explorer  ;  one  who  ex- 
plores, searches,  or  investigates  closely. 

"Percy,  their  explorator,  was  let  out  as  a  raven- 
and  sent  out  as  a  tpy.'—Procetdingi  againtt  Garnet 
(an.  1606). 


-it*.]     Tending  to  exploration  ;  exploratory, 


Sx-plbV-a-tdr-y,  a.  [Lat.  explomtorius, 
from  exploratus,  pa.  par.  of  explore.]  Pertain- 
ing or  serving  to  exploration  ;  searching, 
examining,  investigation. 

"  This  your  employment  is.  for  the  present,  rueerly 
txplonttory  and  provisional.  —Reliquiae  Wottoniana, 
p.  «'.»;. 

ex  plb  re,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  explorer,  from  Lat. 
exploro  =  to  examine,  to  investigate,  to  ex- 
plore :  ex  =  out,  and  ploro  to  make  to  flow, 
to  weep;  Sp.  explorar;  Ital.  esplorare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  search  or  seek  into  ;  to  investigate,  to 
inquire  into. 


"  I  came  no  ipy, 

With  purpose  to  explore  or  to  disturb 
The  secrets  of  your  realm  " 


s  to  explore  or  to  disturb 

'  Milton:  P.L.,il.tn. 

*  2.  To  search  or  seek  for  or  after. 

"  Exuluret  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs." 
Pope  :  Meuiah,  51. 

3.  To  travel  or  range  over  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  nature,  physical  features 
or  extent  of. 

4.  To  search  or  try  by  any  means";  to  exa- 
mine into  closely. 

"  Abdiel  that  sight  endured  not  where  he  stood  .  .  . 
And  thus  his  own  undaunted  heart  expforej." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  vi.  113. 

*  5.  To  try  the  qualities  or  powers  of. 

"  Hark  1  his  hands  the  lyre  explore." 

Gray  :  Progrett  of  Potty. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  explorations ;  to 
search,  to  investigate. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  explore  and 
to  examine,  see  EXAMINE. 

*  ex-plb  re  ment,  s.  [Eng.  explore ;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  exploring;  exploration,  search, 
investigation. 

"  The  frustrated  search  of  Porta,  upon  the  explore- 
ment  of  many,  could  scarce  find  one."  —  Browne : 
Vulgar  Erroart.  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiii. 

Sx-plbr'-er,  *.    [Eng.  explore);  -tr.} 

1.  One  who  explores,   searches,  or  inves- 
tigates. 

2.  (Spec.):    An   apparatus   by   which   the 
bottom  of  a  body  of  water  is  examined,  when 
not  beyond  a  certain  depth.    In  one  form  it 
is  called   a  submarine  telescope ;.  in  other 
forms  it  is  a  diving-bell,  submarine-boat,  &c. 

Sx-plbr'-Jng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [EXPLORE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Designed  for  or  employed  in 
exploration  :  as,  an  exploring  party. 

C.  As  subst. :   The  same  as  EXPLORATION 
(q.v.). 

ex-  plo'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  explosio,  from  explosus, 
pa.  par.  of  explode  =  to  explode;  Fr.  &  Sp. 
explosion;  Ital.  esplosione.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  bin-sting  or  exploding  with  a  loud 
report ;  a  bursting  or  sudden  expansion  of  any 
elastic  fluid  with  force  and  a  loud  report ;  a 
sudden  or  loud  discharge. 

"  In  expiation  vast 
The  thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice." 

Thornton :  Summer,  1,180. 

2.  Fig. :  A   violent    outburst   of  rage   or 
passion. 

"But  now  the  expiation  was  terrible."— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

II  For  the  difference  between  explosion  and 
eruption,  see  ERUPTION. 

ex-plo  -sive,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  exjilosif.} 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :   Bursting  or  driving  with 
great  force  and  noise  ;  causing  explosion  :  as, 
the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder,  &c. 

"These  minerals  constitute  in  the  earth  a  kind  of 
natural  guuimwder,  which  takes  fire ;  and  by  the  as- 
sistance of  its  ezjjlwtive  power,  renders  the  shock 
greater."—  Woodward. 

2.  I'hilol. :  Not  continuous  ;  forming  a  com- 
plete vocal  stop  :  as,  an  explosive  consonant. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  iMiig.  :  Anything  liable  to  or  caus- 
ing explosions ;    an   explosive  agent.     Such 
are  gunpowder,  dynamite,  gun-cotton,  nitro- 
glycerine, &c.  (q.v.). 

2.  Philol. :  A  mute  or  non-continuous  con- 
sonant, as  k,  t,  b. 

explosive-ball,  s.  One  having  a  burst- 
ing-charge which  is  ignited  on  concussion  or 
by  a  time-fuse.  [SHELL.] 

ex-plb'-slve-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  explosive;  -ly.] 
Iii  an  explosive  manner ;  by  way  of  explosion. 


*  ex -pd- II -a' -tion,  s.     [Lat.  expoliaiio,  e*. 
spoJiutio,  from  exiwlititus,  extpoHatVt,  pa.  par. 
of  expolio,  exspolio.=  to  plunder,  to  pillage  : 
ex  =  out,  fully,  and  spolio  =  to  plunder,    to 
spoil.]      The    act    of   spoiling,    robbing,    or 
plundering  ;  spoliation. 

"  A  cruel  expolintion  begins  that  violence."— Biihop 
Sail :  C'OHtfmpbitioiu,  B.  4. 

*  ex-pbr  Ish,  v.t.  [Pref.  ex  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
polish  (q.v.) ;  Lat.  expolio.]     To  polish  with 
extra  care. 

"  To  strive,  where  nothing  is  amiss,  to  mend ; 
To  polish,  and  cxpoUth,  uaiut  and  stain." 

Jli'ym»,d  :  But.  of  Women  (1614). 

*  cx-po'nc,  v.t.    [Lat.  expono  =  to  set  out ;  to 
expose  :  ex  —  out,  and  pono  =  to  place.] 

1.  To  expose  to  danger. 

2.  To  explain,  to  expound. 

3.  To  characterize,  to  represent 

Sx-pbn'-ent,  s.     [Lat.  uponens,  pr.  par.  of 

expoiio.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 
\,  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  expounds  or  explains  anything; 
an  explainer,  an  expositor :  as,  the  exponent 
of  a  doctrine  or  theory. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  stands  or  is  set  forward 
as  the  iudex  or  representative  of  a  party, 
sect,  &c.  ;  one  who  assumes  or  undertakes  a 
character. 

"One  or  two  characters  were  imperfectly  rendered 
by  the  exponentt."—Athtnaum,  April  1,  1882. 

II.  Alg. :  A  number  written  to  the  right  of 
and  above  a  quantity  to  show  how  many  times 
it  is  to  be  taken  as  a  factor :  thus,  in  the  ex- 
pression a3,  the  number  3  is  an  exponent,  and 
shows  that  a  is  to  be  taken  three  times  as  a 
factor.  The  expression  a3  is  equivalent  to 
ax.  ax  a,  and  is  read  a  cube.  The  exponent  is 
properly  the  exponent  of  the  power,  but  for 
simplicity  it  is  often  called  the  exponent  of 
the  quantity.  The  term  is  applied  to  any 
quantity  written  on  the  right  of  and  above  a 
quantity,  whether  it  be  entire  or  fractional, 
negative  or  positive,  constant  or  variable : 
thus,  in  the  expression  a3,  a1",  a-3,  a',  a'*'-1, 
1  *  -3  •  and  *'-*  are  called  exponents.  The- 
The  exponent  of  the  ratio  or  proportion  be- 
tween two  numbers  or  quantities  is  the  quo- 
tient arising  when  the  antecedent  is  divided 
by  the  consequent :  thus,  8  is  the  exponent  of 
the  ratio  of  40  to  5,  since  "  =  8. 

ex  po  ncn  tial  (tial  as  shal),  a.  [Eng. 
exponent ;  -ial ;  Fr.  exponentiel.] 

Alg. :  Pertaining  to  an  exponent  or  expo- 
nents ;  involving  variable  exponents  ;  as,  an. 
exponential  expression. 

exponential-curve,  *.    (See  extract.) 

"  Exponential  curves  are  such  as  partake  both  of  the 
nature  of  alifebraick  and  transcendental  ones.  They 
partake  of  the  former,  because  they  consist  of  a  finite- 
number  of  terms,  though  those  terms  themselves  are 
indeterminate ;  and  they  are  in  some  measure  trans- 
cendental, because  they  cannot  be  algebraically  con- 
rtructed."— Uarrit. 

exponential-equation,  s. 

Alg.  :  An  equation  in  which  the  unknown 
quantity  enters  an  exponent :  thus,  a*  =  6  is 
an  exponential  equation. 

exponential-function,  s. 

Alg.  :  A  function  in  which  the  variable 
enters  an  exponent :  thus,  in  the  equation 
y  =  ax,  y  is  an  exponential  function  of*. 

exponential-series,  s. 

Alg. :  A  series  derived  from  the  develop- 
ment of  exponential  equations  or  quantities. 

ex-port ,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  exporto=to  carry  out': 
ex  =  out,  and  porlo  =  to  carry  ;  Fr.  exporter; 
Ital.  esportare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  take  away . 

"  Glorious  followers  .  .  .  taint  business  through 
want  of  secrecy,  and  exj/ort  honour  from  a  man,  and 
make  him  a  return  in  envy."— bacon:  Estayt;  Of 
FoUowcrt. 

2.  To  carry  or  send  abroad  or  to  foreign, 
countries,  as  wares  in  commerce  ;  to  furnish 
for  exportation. 

"  These  are  the  manufactures  we  export.' 

Dryden  :  Hind  t  Panther,  ii.  664. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  send  out  commodities  to 
foreign  countries  in  way  of  traffic. 

"  By  exporting  to  a  greater  value  than  it  imported." 
—Smith:  Wealth  of  Nationt,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 


late,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot 
or,  were,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.     qn  =  lnr. 


fa'-port,  s.    [EXPORT,  «.] 

1.  The  act  of  exporting  ;  exportation. 

2.  That  which  is  exported;  a  commodity 
exported  in  way  of  traffic  to  foreign  countries. 

3.  The  whole  quantity  or  value  of  goods 
Reported. 

"The  ordinary  course  of  exchange  being  an  indica- 
tion of  the  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit  between 
two  plat-en,  must  likewise  lie  an  indication  of  the  urdi. 
nary  course  of  their  rxportt  Mid  imports."— .imith  : 
Wealth  of  ffatimi.  bk.  iv.,  ch.  lii. 

export-trade,  *.  Trade  in  connection 
with  goods  or  produce  sont  abroad.  The 
exports  of  the  United  States  consist  in  con- 
siderable measure  of  agricultural  produce, 
meats,  live  stock,  <fec.,  though  the  output  of 
manufactured  products  is  very  considerable. 
The  imports  are  also  largely  of  products  of  the 
earth,  the  Icadiug  articles  being  sugar  and 
coffee.  Of  Exports  from  this  country  cotton 
stands  first,  its  value  in  the  census  year  hav- 
ing been  Jf2'.M),7 12,898.  Meat  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts followed,  their  value  being  $139,017,471. 
Wheat,  flour,  and  petroleum  each  surpassed 
$50,000,000  iu  value.  The  exports  of  cattle 
are  given  at  $30,445,24!) ;  of  iron,  steel,  &c., 
$28,909,614 ,  of  wood  aud  its  manufactures, 
$26,270,040 ;  of  tobacco,  raw  and  manufactured, 
$25,270,472;  of  Indian  corn,  #17,052,687 ;  of 
cotton  goods,  813,604,857;  of  leather  and 
leather  products,  $13,278,847;  with  a  great 
number  of  other  articles  in  diminishing  pro- 
portions. Of  the  countries  receiving  these 
products,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  stand 
far  beyond  all  others,  their  sum  total  being 
$441,59<),807.  Germany  followed  with  $91,684,- 
981;  France  with  $59,826,739;  followed  in 
succession  by  Canada,  Belgium,  Netherlands, 
Spain,  Italy,  Russia,  &c.,  down  to  Switzerland, 
whose  receipts  were  valued  at  $22,170. 

The  Exports  of  Great  Britain  are,  from 
the  great  commercial  trade  of  that  country, 
much  greater  than  those  of  the  United  States. 
The  highest  annual  export  from  that  country 
on  record  was  in  1873,  when  the  value  of 
goods  exported  was  £311,004,765.  Of  the 
articles,  cotton  goods  stood  first,  iron  and 
stei'l  next,  woolen  goods  next,  Ac.  The  United 
States  took  £37,000,000;  France  £30,000,000; 
Germany  £29,000,000 ;  Holland  £15,000,000,  &c. 

ex-port'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  export;  -abk.]  That 
may  or  can  be  exported  ;  fit  for  exportation. 

ix-por-ta'-tlon,  ».     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exporta- 
tia,  from  exportatus,  pa.  par.  of  exporto.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  carrying  or  taking  out  or 
away. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  exporting  goods 
for  sale  ;  the  act  of  sending  or  conveying  to 
foreign  countries  commodities  in  the  way  of 
traffic. 

"  To  increase  as  much  as  possible  the  exportation  of 
the  produce  of  domestic  industry."— Smith :  Wealth  of 
Nation!,  bk.  IT.,  ch.  i. 

ix-pbft'-er,  «.    [Eng.  txport;  -tr.] 

*  1.  One  who  carries  or  takes  out  or  away. 
2.  One  who  exports  commodities  to  foreign 

countries  in  way  of  traffic  ;  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  importer,  who  brings  them  in  from 
foreign  countries. 

"  Money  will  be  melted  down  or  carried  away  In 
coin  by  the  exporter,  whether  the  pieces  of  each  species 
be  by  the  law  bigger  or  lew."— Locke :  Concerning  the 
Value  of  Money. 

•  ex-pos '-aJ,  ».    [Eng.  expose);  -al]   The  act 
of  exposing ;  exposure. 

"  In  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  common  expand 
of  our  wit"— Advice  to  a  Young  Poet. 

Sx-po  86,   v.t.    [Fr.  exposer  =  to  lay  out,  to 
expose :  ex  =  out,  and  poser  =  to  set,  to  place.] 

1.  To  set  or  cast  out  or  away. 

"  Helpless  and  naked  on  a  woman's  knees, 
To  be  exuottd  or  reared  an  ulir  may  please." 

Prior:  Solomon,  ill.  66,47. 

2.  To  set  out  or  put  forward  as  for  sale  ;  to 
exhibit. 

3.  To  set  in  some  public  place  to  be  seen 
by  all. 

"  He  was  then  carried  to  the  market  place,  and  ex~ 
rated  d  urlng  some  time  as  H  malefactor.  —  .tfucaufay  .' 
Hal.  Eng,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  To  lay  bare  or  oj>en  ;  to  leave  uncovered ; 
to  disclose. 

"As  he  lifted  his  arm,  his  cuirass  roue,  aud  txpnied 
the  lower  part  of  his  left  side."—  Macaulay :  BM. 
Jtny..  ch.  xlll. 

5.  To   disclose ;   to   lay   open ;   to   make 
public  ;  to  detect  and  make  known :  as,  To 
expose  a  fraud. 


export— expounder 

6.  To  make  liable  or  subject ;  to  subject,  to 
place  or  set  in  the  way  of ;  to  lay  open. 

"  They  had  been  exposed  to  daily  affronts,  such  as 
might  well  have  roused  the  choler  of  the  humblest 
plebeian.-— Macaulay:  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

7.  To  lay  open,  to  present,  as  for  examina- 
tion ;  to  submit. 


8.  To  put  in  danger ;  to  endanger. 

"The  rx/joshiff  himself  notoriously  did  change  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  when  his  troops  begun  to  give 
ground.  "—Clarendon. 

9.  To  put  in  the  power  of  anything. 

"  He  would  not  to  the  seas  expote  his  wife." 

Drydeii:  Ci-i/x  <t  Alcyone. 

10.  To  hold  up  to  censure  or  ridicule,  by 
disclosing  the  faults  of;  to  show  the  folly, 
ignorance,  or  wickedness  of. 

"  Like  Horace,  you  only  expote  the  follies  of  men 
without  arraigning  their  vices."— Dryden :  Juvtnal 
(Dedic.l. 

CX-po  §e ,  *.    [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  exposer.] 

1.  A  formal  declaration  or  recital  by  an 
individual  or  government  of  the  causes  and 
grounds  of  acts  performed. 

2.  An  exposure  ;  specif.,  the  exposure  or 
disclosure  of  something  which  it  is  desired  to 
keep  secret. 

ex  po^ed ,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [EXPOSE,  v.]} 

A,  As  pa,  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Set  out,  exhibited,  disclosed. 

2.  Open,  unsheltered,  unprotected,  liable  : 
as,  an  exposed  situation. 

*  £x-pos -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  exposed;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  exposed,  un- 
sheltered, or  unprotected  ;  liability,  exposure. 

"So  that  on  the  whole  the  expotednett  to  guilt  or 
blame  is  left  just  as  it  was."— Edward*:  On  the  Will, 
pt.  iii.,  {  3. 

Sx-pos-er,  *.    [Eng.  expose);  -tr.\ 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  or  that  which 
exposes. 

2.  Entom.  (PI.) :  The  name  given  by  Edward 
Newman,  F.L.S.,   F.Z.S.,  to  the  butterflies 
called  by  him  Detegentes,  which,  when  in  the 
chrysalis  state,  are  exposed  to  the  full  influ- 
ence of  the  weather.    It  includes  most  of  the 
British  butterflies.    [DiuRNA.] 

ex  po-si-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  exposttio, 
from  expositus,  pa.  par.  of  expono;  Sp.  exposi- 
tion; Ital.  esposizione.] 

*  1.   The  act  of  exposing,  laying  open  or 
bare,  or  displaying  to  public  view. 

*  2.  The  situation   in  which   anything  is 
placed  with  respect  to  the  sun  or  air  ;  aspect, 
exposure. 

"Water  he  chuses  clear,  light,  without  taste  or 
smell ;  drawn  from  springs  with  an  easterly  exposi- 
tion."—Arbuthnot. 

3.  An   explanation  or   interpretation ;   the 
act  of  expounding  or  setting  out  the  meaning 
or  sense  of  an  author  or  a  work. 

"  Your  expoiition  on  the  holy  text." 

Sluikesp.  :  t  Henry  If.,  Iv.  ». 

4.  A  work  containing  explanations  or  inter- 
pretations of  an  author  or  a  work ;  a  com- 
mentary. 

5.  An  exhibition  or  show,  as  of  the  products 
and  manufactures  of  a  country. 

eic-p&f  '-I-tlve,  o.  [Lat.  expositions),  pa.  par. 
of  expono,  aud  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Serving 
to  expose  or  explain ;  expository,  explanatory, 
exegetical. 

"The  opinion  of  Duraudus  is  to  be  rejected,  as  not 
exp-xitivt  of  the  Creed's  confession."— Pennon  :  On  the 
Creed,  art.  5. 

ex  pos  I  tor,  '  ex  pos-1-tour,  ' ex  pos 
y-tour,  s.    [Lat.,  from  expositus,  pa.  par.  of 
expo-no.]    One  who  expounds  or  explains;  an 
interpreter,  an   expounder,  an   explainer,    a 
commentator. 

"  Predictions  which  by  all  txpotitori  are  understood 
of  the  Messiah."— Hartley :  Diuert.  on  the  Propheciet. 

ex  -  pdf '  - 1  -  tor  -  $f,  a.  [Eng.  expositor;  -y.] 
Serving  or  tending  to  expose,  explain,  or  il- 
lustrate ;  explanatory. 

"This  book  may  serve  as  a  glossary  or  exi^'itory 
index  to  the  |>oetlcal  writers."— John  ton:  Preface  to 
hi*  Abridged  Dictionary. 

ex  post  fac  to,  phr.  [Lat.,  lit.  =  from  or  by 
something  done  after.]  Done  after  anything  ; 
from,  or  by,  an  after  act. 
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If  Ex  post  facto  law :  A  law  which  operates 
by  after  enactment ;  one  which  has  a  retro- 
spective  effect;  one  which  visits  with  criminal 
punishment  that  which  was  not  a  crime  before 
its  passing. 

gx-pSs'-tu-late,  v.t.  tc  i.  [Lat.  expostulate!, 
pa.  par.  of  expostulo  =  to  demand  urgently : 
ex  =  out,  fully,  aud  postulo  =  to  ask.] 

*  A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  argue,  to  discuss,  to  reason  about. 

"I  cannot  now  stay  to  expoitulate  the  case  witfc 
them.  —Ailtetoii:  Dtinger  of  Hypocrisy  (1673),  p.  11. 

2.  To  call  in  question.    (Masnuger:  Maid 
of  Honour,  iii.  1.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  reason  earnestly  with  any 
one,  calling  in  question  the  propriety  of  his 
conduct,  words,  &c.,  and  urging  him  to  alter, 
desist,  or  make  redress  ;  to  remonstrate. 
(Followed  by  with.) 

"  Impatient  to  the  gods  they  raise  their  cry, 
And  thus  expoitulate  trith  tliose  on  high.1 

Kouv :  Lucan,  ii.  68,  M. 

1T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
expostulate  and  to  remonstrate:  "We  expostulate 
in  a  tone  of  authority ;  we  remonstrate  in  a 
tone  of  complaint.  He  who  expostulates  passes 
a  censure,  and  claims  to  be  heard  ;  he  who 
remonstrates  presents  his  case  and  requests  to 
be  heard.  Expostulation  may  often  be  the  pre- 
cursor of  violence  ;  remonstrance  mostly  rests 
on  the  force  of  reason  and  representation  :  he 
who  admits  of  expostulation  from  an  inferior 
undermines  his  own  authority ;  he  who  is 
deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends  is  far 
gone  in  folly :  the  expostulation  is  mostly  on 
matters  of  personal  interest ;  the  remonstrance 
may  OK  often  be  made  on  matters  of  propriety." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

ex-pSs  tu-la'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  expostulate, 
from  expostulatus,  pa.  par.  of  expostulo.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  expostulating  or 
remonstrating ;  a  pressing  or  urging  of  reasons 
in  opposition  to  any  act  or  proposed  act,  on 
the  ground  or  its  impropriety  ;  remonstrance. 

11  The  long  Parliament  had  ...  in  spite  of  the  philo- 
sophical and  eloquent  expottulation  of  Hilton,  estab- 
lished and  maintained  a  censorship."  —  ilacautay  : 
Bin.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Rhet. :  An  address  containing  an  expos- 
tulation. 

ex-pos'-tu-la-tor,  *.  [Eng.  expostulate); 
-or.]  One  who  expostulates  or  remonstrates 
with  another. 

Sx-pos'-tu-la-tor-ft  a.  [Eng.  expostulate); 
-ory.]  Containing  or  consisting  of  expostula- 
tions ;  of  the  nature  of  an  expostulation. 

•Thin  fable  is  a  kind  of  exvwtCulatory  debate  be- 
tween Bounty  and  Ingratitude.  —L'Ettrange. 

ex  po   sure  (saszh\  s.  [Eng.  expose);  -ure.] 

1.  The  act  of  exposing,  abandoning,  or  cast- 
ing out  to  chance. 

2.  The  act  of  exposing,  setting  out,  or  laying 
open. 

3.  The   act  of  exposing,  laying   open,  or 
making  liable  or  subject  to  anything. 

4.  The  state  of  being  exposed,  laid  open,  or 
made  liable  or  subject  to  any  thing :  as  danger, 
cold,  or  any  inconvenience. 

"  Alax  sets  Thersites 
To  weaken  and  discredit  our  mxaure." 

Shaketp. :  Troilut  t  Creisida,  i.  & 

*  5.  The  situation  in  which  any  place  lies 
with  respect  to  the  points  of  the  compass; 
exposition  ;  aspect. 

"Set  such  plants  as  will  not  endure Oie  house  in  pota, 
t«o  or  three  inches  lower  than  the  surface  of  som» 
bed,  under  a  southern  exposure."— Evelyn, 

ex  pound ,  *  ex-pone,  *  ex  poun-en, 
*  ex  povra-en,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  expondre,  from 
Lat.  ejjxwo  =  to  lay  or  set  forth,  to  explain : 
tj>  =  out,  and  pono  =  to  place.]  [EXPONE.] 

*  1.  To  lay  open  :  to  examine,  to  search. 

"  He  expounded  both  his  pockets." 

Butler:  Hudibrnt.  pt.  ii.,  c.  Ui 

2.  To  explain,  to  interpret,  to  comment  on  » 
to  show  the  meaning  of 

"  His  dlsciplls  came  to  him,  and  widen.  ' Expovme  to 
us  the  parable  of  taris  of  the  felde.  "  —  Wyrl\ff»s 
HitUhcw  xiii.  3». 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  expound 
and  to  explain,  see  EXPLAIN. 

ex  pound' er,  s.  [Eng.  expound ;  -er.]  One 
who  expounds,  explains,  or  interprets  ;  an  ex- 
plainer, a  commentator. 

"  But  for  all  y<  ye  expaunderi  do  differ  In  the  decla- 
ration of  the  metaphor."— Caluine:  Snort  Declaration 
upon  Ptalm  IxxxvliL 


boil,  bojr;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ycnophon,  exist,     ph  =  f. 
.  -Clan,  -tian  -  shfen.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -(ion.  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tioua,  -sioua  -  thus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bcl,  del,  • 
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expoune— expressive 


•  ex  poune.  *  expounen,  *  ex  pown 
en.  f.f.    [EXPOUND.] 

6X-pr&M,  *.f.  [O.  Fr.  expresser;  Fr.  expri- 
mer ;  Sp.  exprtsar  ;  Port,  exprtssar ;  Ital.  es- 
primere,  from  Lat.  expressus,  pa.  par.  of  tx- 
primo.]  [EXPRESS,  a.] 

L  Lit. :  To  press  or  squeeze  ou*  •  to  force 
out  by  squeezing  or  pressure. 

"Among  the  watry  Juices  of  fruit  «re  all  the  fmlU 
out  of  which  drink  u  expnsstd ;  u  the  grap«  aud  the 
•pple."— flucoii. 

1L  Figuratively : 

1.  To  extort,  to  bring  out,  to  elicit. 

"  Halter*  ami  racki  caunot  express  from  the* 
.Hart  than  thy  deeds;  'tis  only  judgment  waits  thee." 
Ben  Jonton. 

2.  To  declare,  to  intimate,  to  indicate,  to 
make  known,  to  show  plainly  in  words  ;  to 
declare,  to  give  utterance  to. 

"  True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  drest, 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ue  er  so  well  exprest.' 
Pope  :  Essay  on  Criticism,  297.  398 

3.  To  show,  manifest,  declare,  indicate,  or 
exhibit  in  any  way. 

41  My  song  the  workings  of  her  heart  expressed." 

Wordmnirth  :  On  the  Affection*. 

4.  To  exemplify  ;  to  exhibit,  to  manifest. 

"The  people  asked  him  ...  in  what  manner  they 
should  express  their  repentance."— Sharp :  Sermtmt, 
Tol.  L,  ser.  4. 

5.  To  set  down  in  writing  ;  to  compose,  to 
Indite. 

"Her  letter*  were  so  well  fipreised  that  they  de- 
•erved  to  be  well  si>elt."— Jfocaufay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

6.  With  the  reflexive  pronoun :  To  declare  or 
•peak  one's  opinions  or  feelings  in  words. 

"Mr.  Philips  did  ezprew  himself  with  much  indig- 
nation against  me  one  evening."— Pop*. 

*  7.  To  mark,  to  set  down,  to  stamp. 

*  8.   To  denote,  to  designate,  to  mark  or 
point  out. 

"  Hoses  and  Aaron  took  these  men  expressed  by  their 
names."—  Humbert  i.  17. 

9.  To  declare :  as,  He  expressed  himself 
greatly  pleased. 

*  10.  To  furnish,  present,  or  offer  a  copy, 
representation,  or  resemblance  of;  to  resem- 
ble, to  be  like. 

"  So  kids  and  whelps  their  sires  and  dams  express." 
Dry  den  :  Virgil;  Bel.  i.  32. 

*  11.  To  represent,  to  imitate  ;  to  form  a 
likeness  of. 

"  Each  skilful  artist  shall  express  thy  form 
In  animated  gold." 

Smith  :  Phadrtt  t  Hippolitns. 

1 12.  To  send  by  express  ;  to  dispatch  by 
special  messenger  or  means  of  conveyance. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  ex- 
press, to  declare,  to  signify,  to  testify,  and  to 
litter:  "To  express  is  the  simple  act  of  com- 
munication resulting  from  our  circumstances 
as  social  agents ;  to  declare  is  a  specific  and 
positive  act  that  is  called  for  by  the  occasion : 
the  former  may  be  done  in  private,  the  latter 
is  always  more  or  less  public.  An  expression 
of  one's  feelings  and  sentiments  to  those  whom 
we  esteem  is  the  supreme  delight  of  social 
beings  ;  the  declaration  of  our  opinions  may 
be  prudent  or  imprudent,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Words,  looks,  gestures,  or  move- 
ments serve  to  express;  actions  as  well  as 
words  may  sometimes  declare.  .  .  .  To  ex- 
press and  to  signify  are  both  said  of  words  ; 
but  express  has  always  regard  to  the  agent, 
and  the  use  which  he  makes  of  the  words. 
Signify  has  respect  to  the  things  of  which  the 
words  are  made  the  usual  signs  :  hence  it  is 
that  a  word  may  be  made  to  express  one  thing, 
while  it  signifies  another ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
many  words,  according  to  their  ordinary  sig- 
nification, will  not  express  what  the  speaker 
has  in  his  mind,  and  wishes  to  communicate. 
To  signify  and  testify,  like  the  word  express, 
are  employed  in  general  for  any  act  of  com- 
munication otherwise  than  by  words ;  but 
express  is  used  in  a  stronger  sense  than  either 
of  the  former.  The  passions  and  strongest 
movements  of  the  soul  are  expressed ;  the 
simple  intentions  or  transitory  feelings  of  the 
mind  are  signified  or  testified.  Utter,  from  the 
preposition  out,  signifying  to  bring  out,  differs 
from  express  in  this,  that  the  latter  respects 
the  thing  which  is  communicated,  and  the 
former  the  means  of  communication.  We 
express  from  the  heart ;  we  utter  with  the  lips : 
to  express  an  uncharitable  sentiment  is  a  viola- 
tion of  Christian  duty ;  to  utter  an  unseemly 
word  is  a  violation  of  good  manners  :  those 
who  say  what  they  do  not  mean,  utter  but  do 
not  express  ;  those  who  show  by  their  looks 
what  is  passing  in  their  hearts,  express  but  do 
not  utter.  Express  may  be  said  of  all  sentient 


beings,  and,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  even  of 
those  which  have  no  sense  ;  signify  is  said  of 
rational  agents  only.  The  dog  has  the  most 
expressive  mode  of  showing  his  attachment 
and  fidelity  to  his  master ;  a  significant  look 
or  smile  may  sometimes  give  rise  to  suspicion, 
and  lead  to  the  detection  of  guilt.  To  signify 
and  testify,  though  closely  allied  in  sense  and 
application,  have  this  difference,  that  to  sig- 
nify is  simply  to  give  a  sign  of  what  passes 
inwardly,  to  testify  is  to  give  that  sign  in  the 
presence  of  others."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

ex  press ,  *  ex  presse,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Fr. 
expres,  from  Lat.  expressus  =  distinct,  plain, 
pa.  par.  of  exprimo  =  to  press  out :  ex  —  out, 
and  primo  =  to  press  ;  Sp.  expreso ;  Port. 
expresso ;  Ital.  espresso.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Exactly  like  or  resembling,  as  though 
pressed  from  a  die. 

"Of  his  presence  many  a  sign 
Still  following  thee,  still  compassing  thee  rouud 
With  goodness  aud  paternal  love  ;  his  face 
Express."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  xi.  851-4. 

2.  Expressed  or  declared  in  plain  or  direct 
language ;  plain,  clear,  explicit,  not  ambiguous. 

"All  the  gazers  on  the  skies, 
Read  not  in  fair  heaven's  story. 
Expresser  truth,  or  truer  glory." 

Ben  Jonton :  Epigram  40. 

3.  Travelling  at  a  special  or  extraordinary 
speed  :  as,  an  express  train. 

II.  Law  :  That  which  is  not  left  to  implica- 
tion, but  is  plainly  stated  :  as,  an  express  con- 
dition, an  express  contract. 

*  B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Expressly,  plainly,  directly. 

"  As  yet  U  proued  expresse  in  his  profecies  " 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems,  ii.  1,158. 

2.  Intended,  said,  or  done  for  a  particular 
purpose  or  end  ;  specially. 

"  A  messenger  seut  express  from  the  other  world."— 
Atterbury. 

C.  As  s\ibstantive : 

*  1.   An  exact  representation  or  copy ;  a 
clear  or  distinct  declaration. 

"The  only  remanent  express  of  Christ's  sacrifice  on 
earth."— Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  A  messenger  sent  on  a  special  or  par- 
ticular errand  or  occasion  ;  a  courier. 

"The  king  sent  an  express  immediately  to  the 
m.'irquis." — Clarendon. 

3.  A  regular  and  systematic  provision  for 
the  speedy  transmission  of  persons,  parcels, 
mails,  &c. ;  specif.,  a  vehicle  or  train  which 
travels  at  a  specially  high  rate,  stopping  only 
at  the  more  important  towns. 

4.  A  message  sent  by  an  express. 

"  I  am  content  my  heart  should  be  discovered  to  the 
world,  without  any  of  those  popular  capitations  which 
some  men  use  in  their  speeches  aud  expresses."— Kino 
Charles :  Eikon  Basilike. 

*  ex-press'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.     [Eng.  ex- 
press ;  -age.]    The  charge  for  sending  or  carry- 
ing anything   by  express ;   the  business   of 
carrying  expresses. 

ex  pressed ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EXPRESS,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Squeezed  or  pressed  out ;  uttered,  de- 
clared, set  down  in  writing. 

2.  Openly  or  plainly  declared  ;  not  implied. 

expressed-oils,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Oils  obtained  from  bodies  only  by 
subjecting  the  latter  to  pressure. 

*  ex-press  -ed-l&  adv.  [Bug.  expressed;  -ly.] 

Expressly. 

"  Wherefore  Ood  putteth  this  name  Face  ex 
pressedli/."~Caluine  :  Foure  Qodly  Sermons,  4. 

*  ex-presse-ly,  adv.    [EXPRCSSLY.] 

ex-press -er,  s.  [Bug.  exprets;  -er.]  One 
who  expresses. 

ex-press  -i-ble,  a.    [Eng.  express ;  -able.] 

*  1.  That  may  or  can  be  obtained  or  drawn 
out  by  squeezing  or  pressure. 

2.  That  may  or  .can  be  expressed,  uttered, 
declared,  or  represented. 

"There  is  a  diphthong  composed  of  our  first  and 
third  vowels,  and  expressible  therefore  by  them."— Sir 
W.  Jones :  Orthography  of  Asiatic  WoriU. 

ex  pre  ssion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expresno 
=  a  pressing  or  squeezing  out,  from  expressus, 
pa.  par.  of  exprimo  =  to  squeeze  out ;  Sp. 
expresion ;  Ital.  espressione.] 


I.  Ordinary  language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  squeezing,  pressing, 
or  forcing  out  by  pressure. 

"  The  juices  of  the  leaves  are  obtained  by  expression : 
from  this  juice  proceeds  the  Uste."— Arbuthnol. 

2.  The  a«t  or  process  of  extracting,  extort- 
ing, or  eliciting  l.y  pressure  or  force. 

3.  The  act  of  expressing,  uttering,  declaring ; 
declaration,  utterance,  representation. 

"  It  was  the  extemporaneous  expression  of  the  uew 
king's  feelings."— .Hacuutay :  Hist,  ling.,  ch.  iv. 

4.  Representation  by  words ;  style  of  lan- 
guage. 

5.  The  words  or  language  in  which  a  thought 
is  expressed ;  phraseology,   phrase,  mode  of 
speech. 

"  But  ill  expressions  sometimes  give  allay 
To  noble  thoughts."  Buckingham. 

6.  Power  or  capability  of  being  expressed 
in  words. 

"It  looks  amazing  even  beyond  expression."— Dam. 
pier:  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  lit,  p.  71. 

7.  Cast  of  countenance  01  features,  as  ex- 
pressive of  character,   feeling,  or   emotion ; 
that  transient  change  which  takes  place  in 
the  permanent  form  of  a  face  or  figure,  while 
under  the  influence  of  various  emotions. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Alg.  :  The  representative  of  a  quantity 
written  in  algebraic  language— that  is,  by  the 
aid  of  symbols.     Thus  9x2  +  Sy  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  two  quantities  denoted  by  nine 
times  x%  and  three  times  y.     In  general,  any 
quantity   or    relation    denoted    by  algebraic 
symbols  is  an  algebraic  expression.     It  is  also 
called  a  Function  (q.v.). 

2.  Fine  Arts :  The  natural  and  lively  repre- 
sentation or  suggestion  of  any  state  or  condi- 
tion, as,  in  a  picture,  by  the  character  of  the 
landscape,  the  grouping  of  the  figures,  &c. ; 
more  specifically   the   conformation   of  the 
human   features,  as  the  eyes,   mouth,  &c. ; 
that  power  or  quality  in  a  work  of  art  which 
suggests  an  idea. 

3.  Music:  The  power  or  act  of  rendering 
music  so  as  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  deep 
and  pure  emotion ;    the  spirit  of  musio,  as 
opposed  to  the  mere  mechanical  production 
of  sound.    In  rendering  works  of  a  high  class, 
a  true  expression  involves  the  merging  of  the 
artist's  personality  in  an  enthusiastic  effort  to 
carry  out  the  highest  extent,  the  fullest  mean- 
ing of  the  composer.    Hence  the  difficulty  of 
giving  a    reading  of  classical   works   which 
shall  satisfy  those  critics  who  have  formed 
their  own  ideal  of  the  author's  conceptions. 
Compositions  of  a  low  order  often  achieve 
great  popularity  owing  to  their  clever  treat- 
ment by  practised  artists,  who  know  how  to 
create  an  artificial  interest  in  such  a  work, 
which  its  internal  merit  does  not  warrant. 
(Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

4.  Rliet.  :  Elocution,  diction  ;  the  particular 
manner  or  style  of  utterance  appropriate  to 
the  subject  and  sentiment. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  expression  and 
word,  see  WORD. 

expression-stop,  s. 

Music:  In  an  harmonium  the  expression- 
stop,  when  drawn,  closes  the  waste-valve  of 
the  bellows.  Any  alteration  of  the  pressure  of 
the  feec  on  the  wind-pedals  causes  therefore 
a  corresponding  alteration  of  the  power  of  the 
tone  produced.  Hence,  by  a  proper  sympathy 
between  the  pressure  of  the  foot  and  the  force 
of  sound  required,  the  most  delicate  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade  can  be  obtained.  (Stainer 
£  Barrett.) 

ex-pre'-SSion-al,  a.  [Eng.  expression ;  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  expression  ;  having  the 
power  of  expression ;  specifically,  in  the  fine 
arts,  having  the  power  or  quality  of  embody- 
ing ideas  or  emotions  in  sensible  form  ;  repre- 
senting clearly  any  conception  or  emotion. 

"To  enumerate  and  criticise  all  the  verbal  aud  ex- 
prestional  solecisms."— Hall:  Modern  English,  p.  34. 

ex -pre -ssion -less,  a.    [Eng.  expression; 

-kss.]    Destitute  or  devoid  of  expression. 


ex-pres'-sive,  a.    [Fr.  expressif;  Sp.  expra- 
ivo ;  Port,  expressive;  Ital.  espressivo.] 

1.  Serving   to   express,    utter,  declare,  or 
represent.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"  He  was  tall,  lean,  pale,  with  a  haggard,  eager  look. 
expressive  at  once  of  nightineas  aud  o/ shrewdness.  "— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  xi. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  onto,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  i ;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Full  of  expression ;  vividly  indicating  any 
conception  or  emotion. 

"Through  her  ezprc-Hioeeyes  her  soul  distinctly  spoke." 
Littleton  :  To  Mill  Lucy  Forletcue. 

•3.  Expressible.  (Fuller:  Good  Thoughts, 
p.  181.) 

If  For  the  difference  between  expressive  and 
significant,  see  SIGNIFICANT. 

Sx-pres-sive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  expressive; 
-ly.]  In  an  expressive  manner  ;  with  expres- 
sion, clearly,  fully,  plainly. 

"  Nature  also  is  most  expressively  set  forth  with  a 
bif  ormed  body.  "—Bacon :  On  Learning,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiii. 
(Watt.) 

fat-pres'-slve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  expressive; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  expressive ;  the 
power  or  quality  of  expressing  or  representing 
•vividly  to  the  senses  ;  power  or  force  of  repre- 
sentation. 

"  The  murrain  at  the  end  has  all  the  expressiveness 
that  words  can  give  it"— Additon :  On  riryiHGeoroici. 

ex-pres-si*-v6,    es-pres-si'-vo,    adv. 

[Ital.  espressivo.] 
Music :  With  expression. 

*  ex  press  less,  a.  [Bug.  express ;  -less.}  In- 
expressible. 


ex  -  press  ly,  *  ex  -  presse  -  ly,  *ex- 
presse-lye,  adv.  [Eng.  express;  -ly.]  In 
an  express,  clear,  or  distinct  manner;  plainly, 
directly,  pointedly  ;  in  direct  terms. 

"An  alternative  expressly  proposed  to  them."— 
Burke :  Regicide  Peace. 

»  ex-press -ment,  *  ex-presse-ment,  s. 

[Eng.  express ;  -ment.]    The  act  of  expressing ; 
expression,  declaration. 

"When  the  tyme  convenyent  of  the  expreuement 
of  them  shall  come."— Fabyan :  Worki,  vol.  i., 
ch.  xxxvii. 

fat- press'- ness,   *  ex- press -nesse,    s. 

[Eng.  express ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  express  ;  plainness,  directness. 

"The  terms  of  the  question  want  somewhat  of  «- 
preuneu."— Hammond :  Worki,  i.  709. 

•ex  pres  sure  (sure  as  shiir),  s.  [Eng. 
express;  -ure.] 

1.  The  act   or  process   of  expressing   or 
squeezing  out ;  expression. 

2.  The  act  of  expressing  or  uttering;  ut- 
terance. 

"  An  operation  more  divine. 
Than  breath  or  pen  can  give  expreuure  too.* 

Shakeip. :  Troilui  i  Creuida,  iii.  S. 

3.  Expression,  character. 

"The  expreuure  of  his  eye,  forehead,  and  com- 
plexiou."— Shakeip. :  Twelfth  Jfight,  ii.  8. 

4.  Mark,  impression. 

"  The  expreuure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be." 
Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wivel  of  Wiwtsor,  v.  6. 

ex-prest',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EXPRESS,  v.] 

*  e'x'-pro-brate,  v.t.    [Lat.  exprobratus,  pa. 
par.  of  exprobro :  ex  =  out,  and  probrum  =  a 
shameful  act,  a  disgrace.]    To  reproach,  to 
upbraid,  to  impute  blame  to. 

"Toexprobrate  their  stupidity,  he  induce*  the  pro- 
vidence of  storks."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  xxvii. 

*gx-pro  bra  tion,  s.  [Lat.  exprobratio, 
from  exprobratus,  pa.  par.  of  exprobro;  Fr. 
exprobration  ;  Sp.  exprobracion.]  The  act  of 
upbraiding  or  reproaching ;  reproachful  accu- 
sation. 

"The  powerfalest  exprobration  of  their  sins."— 
Bammond  :  Worki,  iv.  Ml. 

*  ix-pri-bra-tiVe,  a.     [Eng.  exprobrat(e) ; 
-ive.]    Expressing  reprobration  or  upbraiding ; 
accusing  reproachfully. 

"All  benefits  losing  much  of  their  splendour,  both 
in  the  giver  and  receiver,  that  do  bear  with  them  an 
exprobrntiee  term  of  necessity." —  Air  A.  Khirley : 
Travel*. 

*!e"x-pro"-bra-tor-y,  o.  [Eng.  exprobrat(e)  ; 
-ory.]  Exprobrative,  upbraiding. 

£x  pro  fes  -so,  phr.  [Lat]  By  profession ; 
professedly. 

*  ex  pro  mi   ssion,  <.     [Lat.  expromis»io.] 

Law  :  The  act  by  which  a  creditor  accepts  a 
new  debtor,  who  becomes  bound  instead  of 
the  old,  the  latter  being  released. 

*  ex-prom'-Is-sor,  s.    [Lat.,  from  expromit- 
tiu,  pa.  par.  of  expromitto.] 

LO.W:  One  who  alone  becomes  bound  for  the 
debt  of  another  for  whom  he  becomes  substi- 


tute, as  distinguished  from  a  surety  who  is 
bound  together  with  the  debtor. 

*  ex-pro  -pri-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  ex  =  out,  fully, 
and  proprio  =  to  make  one's  own  ;  proprius 
—  one's  own  ;    Fr.   exproprier.]    To  give  up 
possession  of  or  claim  to  ;  to  make  no  longer 
one's  own ;   to  disengage   or  set  free  from 
appropriation. 

"  When  you  have  resigned,  or  rather  consigned  your 
expropriated  will  to  God.  and  thereby  entrusted  him 
to  will  for  you,  all  his  dispensations  towards  you  are, 
in  effect,  the  acts  of  your  own  will"— Boyle :  Seraphic* 
Love. 

*  ex-pro-pri  a  -tion,   s.      [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
expropriatus,  pa.  par.  of  exproprio.] 

1.  The  act  of  disengaging  from  appropria- 
tion ;   a  ceasing  to  hold  or  claim  as  one's 
own  ;  of  giving  up  of  a  claim  to  the  exclusive 
property  in. 

"  But  this  capacity  is  rather  an  effect  of  the  expro- 
prialim  of  our  reason,  than  a  virtue  resulting  from 
her  single  capacity."—  W.  llw.nta.gu :  fJevoute  Entity*, 
p.  342. 

2.  The  act  of  dispossessing  an  owner  of  his 
property,  either  wholly  or  in  part. 

If  Expropriation  of  the  Franciscans : 
Ch.  Hist. :  The  renunciation  of  all  property 
by  the  Franciscans,  whether  in  their  individual 
or  in  their  corporate  capacity.  This  was  in  con- 
formity with  the  severe  rule  of  their  founder. 
In  1322  Pope  John  XXII.  decided  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  might  hold  property,  which 
the  Franciscans  were  permitted  to  use,  a 
relaxation  which  gave  great  offence  to  the 
more  rigid  members  of  the  Order.  (Mosheim : 
Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  xiii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  {  31 ;  cent, 
xiv.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  }  28,  29.) 

*  ex  -pu-ate,  o.    [Lat.  exspuatus,  pa.  par.  of 
exspuo':  ex  =  out,  and  spuo  =  to  spit.]    Spit 
out,  ejected. 

"  A  poore  and  expuate  humor  of  the  court." 

Chapman:  Byron  I  Compiracy  (1608). 

*  ex-pugn  (g  silent),  *  ex-pugne,  v.t.    [Lat. 
expugno:    ex  =  out,  fully,  and  pvgno  =  to 
fight ;  O.  Fr.  expugner.]    To  conquer ;  to  take 
by  assault ;  to  vanquish. 

"  The  most  effectual  and  powerful  agents  in  conquer- 
ing and  expuqning  that  cruel  enemy."— Evelyn:  Dii- 
cvune  of  Sallett. 

*  ex-pug" -na-ble,    a.      [Lat.   expvgnabilis, 
from  expugno.]    That  may  or  can  be  conquered 
or  vanquished. 

*  ex-pug' -nan9e,   s.     [Lat.    expugnans,  pr. 
par.  of  expugno.]    Capture,  taking  by  siege. 

"  Th'  expugnance  of  well-builded  Troy." 

Chapman :  Homer's  Iliad,  vjii.  247. 

*  ex  pug  na  tion,  s.    [Lat.  expugnatio.]    A 
conquest,  a  vanquishing,  a  taking  by  assault. 

"Amilcar  the  Carthageniau,  being  one  day  at  the 
expugnation  of  Siracusa."—  The  Pauenger  ojf  Benve- 
nuto  (1612). 

*  ex-pugn -er  (g  silent),  *.      [Eng.  expugn; 
-«r.]    A  conqueror,  a  vanquisher,  a  subduer. 

"A  quick  expugner,  and  a  strong  abider." 

Chapman :  Byron 'i  Conspiracy  (1(08). 

•ex-puTse,  v.t.  [Fr.  expulser,  from  Lat. 
expulso,  in  tens,  of  expello  =  to  drive  out,  to 
expel.]  [EXPEL.]  To  expel,  to  drive  out,  to 
banish. 

"  For  ever  should  they  1>e  expulied  from  France. " 
Shakeip. :  1  Henry  VI.,  iii.  8. 

Sx-pul'-sion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expulsio, 
from  expulsus,  pa.  par.  of  expetto.] 

1.  The  act  of  expelling  or  driving  out ;   a 
driving  away  by  force. 

"The  lerseverance  in  enmity  shall  be  punished 
by  the  governors  with  expulsion."— Cowley :  Ettai/i ; 
College. 

2.  The  state  of  being  expelled  or  driven  out. 
"  To  what  end  had  the  angel  l>een  sent  to  keep  the 

entrance  into  Paradise,  after  Adam's  expultion,  If  the 
universe  had  been  Paradise  t  "—Xalelgh :  Hiitory. 

ex  pul  slve,  a.  [Fr.  expulsif;  Sp.  &  Port. 
expulsive;  Ital.  espulsivo.]  Having  the  power 
or  property  of  expelling  ;  tending  or  serving 
to  expel. 

"If  the  member  In-  dependent,  by  raising  of  it  up, 
and  placing  it  euual  with,  or  higher  than  the  rest  of 
the  body,  the  influx  may  be  restrained,  and  the  part 
strengthened  by  expuliiae  bandages."—  Wiieman. 

*  ex  punc   tion,    s.     [Lat.  expunctio,  from 
exjiunctHS,  pa.  par.  of  expiingo.]     The  act  of 
expunging,  blotting  out,  or  effacing  ;  erasure  ; 
the  state  of  being  expunged  or  blotted  out. 

"  To  make  expurgations  and  expunctiont."— Hilton  ; 
Areojxigiticii,  p.  27. 

ex  pun  ge,  v.t.  [Lat.  expiingo  =  to  prick 
out :  ex  —  out,  and  pungo  —  to  prick.) 


1.  To  blot  or  rub  out,  to  efface,  to  erase. 
"The  reasons  given  in  some  of  their  protestation* 

were  thought  to  1*  »o  injurious  to  the  house  that  they 
were  by  vote  ordered  «o  be  expunged."— Burnet :  Hat. 
Own  Time  (an.  1701). 

2.  To  efface,  to  obliterate,  to  wipe  out,  to 
destroy. 

"  In  order  to  expunge  the  memory  of  their  perfidy."— 
Burke  :  ftigicide  Peace,  lett.  8. 

II  For  the  difference  between  to  expunge  and 
to  blot  out,  see  BLOT. 

ex-pur '-gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  expurgatus,  pa.  par. 
of  expurgo :  ex  =  out,  fully,  and  purgo  =  to 
make  clean  :  purus  =  pure,  clean,  and  ago  = 
to  make ;  Sp.  &  Port,  expurgar ;  Ital.  espur- 
gare;  Fr.  expurger.] 

*1.  To  purge,  to  clear,  to  make  clean,  to 
purify. 

"  The  watery  matter  the  two  kldueles  expurgate.'— 
Burton  .  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  18. 

2.  To  clear  or  free  from  anything  offensive, 
obscene,  ornoxious.  (Used  especially  of  books.) 

"  Juan  was  taught  from  out  the  best  edition, 
Expurgated  by  learned  men." 

Byron :  Don  Juan,  i.  44, 

ex-pur-ga  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  expurgatio,  from 
expurgatus,  pa.  par.  of  expurgo;  Fr.  expurga- 
tion ;  Sp.  expurgacion ;  Ital.  espurgazione, 
spurgazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  purging  or  cleansing ;   the 
state  of  being  purged  or  cleansed. 

2.  Purification  or  clearing  from  anything 
offensive,  noxious,  or  obscene. 

"Wise  men  know,  that  arts  and  learning  want 
expurgation  ;  and  if  the  course  of  truth  be  permitted 
to  itself,  it  cannot  escape  many  errours."— Browne: 
Vulgar  Ernurs.  (To  the  Reader.) 

ex-pur'-ga-tor.  s.  [Lat,  from  expurgatus, 
pa.  par.  of  expurgo.}  One  who  expurgates  or 
purifies. 

"They  may  well  be  allowed  an  expurgator.'—L.' 
Digby. 

*  ex-pur-ga-tbr'-l-aL,  a.    [Eng.  expurgator ; 
-ial.]  That expurgates'or  purifies ;  expurgatory. 

"  Himself  he  exculpated  by  a  solemn  expurgatorial 
oath."— MUman  (Ogiltie). 

*  ex  pur-ga-tbr  -I-ous,  a.      [Low  Lat.  ex- 
purgatorius'.]   Expurgatory,  expurgating.  [Is- 

.   DEX.] 

"Tour  monkish  prohibitions,  and  expurgatoriout 
indexes."— Milton:  RemonitranU  Defence. 

Sx-pur'-ga-tdr-y,  a.  [Low  Lat  expurgato- 
rius;  Fr.  expurgatoire ;  Sp.  expnrgatorio ;  Ital. 
espur gatorio.  ]  Serving  to  expurgate  or  pvujfy 
from  anything  offensive  or  noxious. 

"  Herein  there  surely  wants  expurgatory  animad* 
versions."— BrowHo:  Vulgar  Erroun,  bk,  ii.,  ch.  vll. 

expurgatory  index,  s.   [INDEX  EXPVR- 

OATORIUS.] 

*  Sx-pur'ge,  v.t.    [Lat.  expurgo ;  Fr.  expurger.] 
[EXPURGATE.]    To  purge  away,  to  cleanse,  to 
purify,  to  expurgate. 

"Those  catalogues  and  expttrging  indexes  that  rake 
through  the  entrails  of  mauy  an  old  good  author."  — 
Milton  :  Areopagitica,  p.  10. 

*ex  pu'te,  v.t.  [Lat.  exspiitus,  pa.  par.  of 
exspuo.]  [ExpuATE.]  To  spit  out 

"  I  spit  blood  and  exputed  a  viscous  tough  matter.* 
—Fuller:  Metlicina  Oym.  (1705),  p.  198. 

*  ex  py  re  (pyre  as  pire),  v.t.  &  i.  [EXPIRE.  ] 

*  ex-qui're,  v.t.     [Lat.   exquiro  =  to  seek  or 

search  out :  ex  =  out,  and  gjiaTO  =  to  seek.  ] 
To  search  out  or  into ;  to  inquire  into. 

"Thou  should'st  my  delinquencies  exguire." 

Sandy  i :  Paraphraie  of  Job,  p.  16. 

ex-quis-Ite,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  exquisitus=  choice, 
pa.  i>ar.  of  exquiro;  Fr.  txquis;  Sp.  exquisito; 
Ital.  esquisito,  squisito.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Sought  out  with  care ;  farsonght ;  hence, 
picked,  choice,  chosen,  select,  excellent 

"  His  facoude  tongue  and  tennes  exgulilte." 

Benryton  :  Test,  of  Creieide,  st  NL 

*  2.  Curious,  nice,  particular. 

"  Be  not  over  exi/tiltlle 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils." 

Milton:  Comui.  859. 

3.  Nice,  accurate ;  of  delicate  perception ; 
keenly  discriminative. 

"The  most  unbounded  invention  and  the  most  ex- 
guliite  Judgment"— Additon  :  Spectator,  Mo.  279. 

4.  Reaching  the  highest  point  of  pleasure  or 
pain ;  extreme,   exceeding ;  very  keen,  poig- 
nant or  bitter. 

"With  exguMte  malice  they  have  mixed  the  gall 
and  vinegar  of  falsity  and  contempt."— King  Charlei  : 
Eikon  BatilUce. 
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•5.  Skilful,  neat  ;  nice  or  delicate  in  work- 
manship. 

"  They  are  also  riyuititt  In  making  miraculous  talis- 
nausaud  uiirron."—  rto  TWtuA  .s>jr. 
B.  Xs  si<bsf.  :  A  dandy,  a  fop,  a  coxcomb  ; 
one  who  is  over-nice  in  dress. 

"Such  an  rzuitui't  was  but  a  poor  eominulon  for  a 
quii't,  plain  uuui  like  iu«.~—  TftMdorv  flou*  : 


ex  quis  ite  ly.  <ulv.  [Eng.  easjuwite;  -ty.] 
In  an  exquisite  manner. 

1.  Excellently,  choicely  ;  most  skilfully  or 

finely. 

"  By  pencils  this  WM  exotiMtrly  wrought. 
Rounded  in  all  the  curious  would  Iwhold." 

Ai  IVH.I  nf  :  eondiotrt.  bk.  11.,  ch.  Tt 

2.  Finely,  delicately,  deliciously. 

"  The  touch,  so  rxqitiiittly  poured 
Through  the  whole  IxHly." 

Wordlaorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  Till. 

*  3.  With  keen  perception  ;  keenly,  sharply. 

"  We  see  more  rrqiiiri'flt/  with  one  eye  shut  than 
with  Imih  open."—  Bacon  :  Xaturat  Eiuury. 

4.  Extremely,  exceedingly. 

"The  poetry  of  opens  Is  generally  as  eiotatiltty  111  as 
the  music  is  good.  —  Additon  :  On  Half. 

t  $x  quis  ite-ness.  s.  [Eng.  exquisite  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  exquisite  ;  niceness, 
perfection,  exactness. 

2.  Keenness,  extremeness,  sharpness. 
"Christ  suffered  only  the  exquisitmrn  and  heights 

of  pain."—  South  :  Strmoni,  vol.  iii..  ser.  9. 

*  £x  -quis-it-ism,  s.    [Eng.  exquisite)  ;  -ism.] 
The  state,  quality,  or  characteristics  of  an  ex- 
quisite or  dandy  ;  coxcombry,  foppery. 

*  Sx-quIs'-I-tive,  a.     [Formed,  with  pref.  ex, 

on  analogy  of  inquisitive  (q.v.).]     Curious,  in- 
quisitive ;  eager  to  discover  or  know. 

•Sx-qnis'-I-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  exquisitive; 
~ly.]  Curiously,  minutely,  accurately. 

"To  a  man  that  had  never  seen  an  elephant,  or  a 
rhin  ceros,  who  should  tell  him  moat  exquititiwly  all 
their  shape,  colour,  bigness,  and  particular  marks."— 
Sidney:  Drfence  of  Poety. 

*  ex-quls  -i-tlve-ness,  s.   [Eng.  exquisitive; 
-ness.]    Exquisiteness. 

"The  exquisititenettol  his  moral.  "—Sterne  :  TrUtram 
Shandy,  iii.  118. 

»  ex  sin  -guine  (gn  as  gw),  a.  [Pref.  ex, 
and  Eng.  sanguine  (q.v.).]  Bloodless  ;  devoid 
or  destitute  of  blood. 

*  ex  san  gum  -e-ous  (gu  as  gw),  a.   [Ex- 

SAXOUINOUS.] 

*  ex-san-guin'-i-ty  (gu  as  gw),  s.    [Eng. 
exsanguine;  -ity.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
bloodless  ;  destitution  of  blood. 

2.  Med.  :  Privation  or  destitution  of  blood  ; 
opposed  to  plethora. 

'  ex  san  gum  ous,  *  ex-san-  guin'-e- 
ous  (gn  as  gw),  a.  [Lat.  exsanguis,  from 
ex  =  out,  without,  and  sanguis  (genit.  san- 
guinis)  =  blood.]  Destitute  of  blood  ;  blood- 
less. 

*  ex-san  gni-ous  (gu  as  gw),  a.    [Lat. 

exsanquis.]    Bloodless,  exsanguiuous. 

"  The  whole  heart  fa  flounder  s]  observed  for  a  pretty 
•while  a  succession  of  motion  in  its  divided  and  exiaii- 
guious  pieces.'—  Boyle  :  Works.  1L  69. 

*  ex  scind  ,  v.t.    [Lat.  exscindo  :  ex  =  out,  off, 
and  scitulo  =  to  cut]     To  cut  off;  hence,  to 
destroy  utterly. 

"The  extcindinq  and  extirpation  of  the  Amorites, 
together  with  other  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan."— 
Barrow  :  .Vermont,  voL  Iii.,  ser.  36. 

*  ex  scribe  ,  v.t.     [Lat.  exscribo  :  ex  =  out, 
an-1  scribo  =  to  write.]    To  write  out,  to  copy, 
to  transcribe. 

"  His  proof  is  from  a  passage  in  the  Misnnh,  which 
Miiimmiides  has  also  exicribed."—  Hooper  :  On  Lent 
(16D5I,  p.  223. 

*  ex-script',  *  ex-crfpt',  s.  [Lat.  exscriptum, 
neut.  sing,  of  exscriptus,  pa.  par.  of  exscribo.  ] 
A  copy,  a  transcript. 

"  To  write  the  excript  thereof  In  humble  heart" 

Daries:  Holy  Koode.  p.  13. 

*  Sx-scrip'  -tn-raL  a.     [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 
scriptural  (q.v.).]"     Not  found  in  Scripture  ; 
not  in  accordance  with  Scripture. 

ex  -  sen'  -  tel  -  late,  a.      Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 
scuteilate  (q.v.).] 
Entom.  :  Not  having  a  scutellum. 


exquisitely— extasie 

*  ex-sect',  v.t.    [Lat.  exsectvs,  pa.  par.  of  exstco 

=  to  cut  out  or  off:  ei  =  out,  off,  and  seco  = 
to  cut.]    To  cut  out,  off,  or  away. 

ex-seo'-tion,  ».    [Lat.  exsectio,  from  exsectns, 

pa.  par.  of  exseco.]    A  cutting  off,  out,  or  away. 

"  Sometimes  also  the  frogs  wnuld  leap  nimbly  .  .  . 

about  the  room,  surviving  the  exttc/ion  of  their  hearts 

about  an  hour.  —  Boyle  •  Workt.  II.  69. 

exsection  apparatus,  s. 

Surg. :  A  splint  or  support  to  stiffen  and 
aid  an  arm  from  which  a  section  of  bone  has 
been  removed. 

t  ex-serf,  Sx-sertf-ed,  a.    [Lat.  exertus,  pa. 
par.  of  exsero  =  to  stretch  out.] 
Dot.  (Of  stamens) :  Longer  than  the  corolla. 

*  ex  ser  tile,  a.     [Eng.  exsert ;  -  ile.]     That 
may  or  can  lie  thrust  out ;  capable  of  being 
thrust  out  or  protruded. 

*  ex-sft>  -i-late,  v.t.   [Lat.  exsiUJatus,  pa.  par. 
of  exsibilo :  ex  =  out,  away,  and  sibilo  =  to 
hiss.]    To  hiss  off,  to  condemn. 

•ex-sJb-i-la'-tion,  s.  [EXSIBILATE.]  A 
hissing  off ;  condemnation. 

"After  so  many  ages  of  extibilation."  —  Bp.  Ball: 
Workt.  x.  237. 

*  ex  sic  -  cant,  a.  &  t.      [Lat.  exsiecans,  pr. 
par.  of  exsicco  :  ex  =  out,  fully,  and  sicco  =  to 
dry  ;  siccus  =  dry.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  quality  or  property 
of  drying  up  or  evaporating  moisture. 

"You  must  apply  next  to  it  some  dry  or  exticcant 
medicine."—  tyiieman:  Surgery,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  v. 

B.  .4s  subst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
which  lias  drying  properties. 

"Some  are  moderately  moist,  and  require  to  be 
treated  with  medicines  of  the  like  nature,  such  as 
fleshy  parts  ;  others  dry  in  themselves,  yet  require  ex- 
itcctinti,  as  bones."—  Witeman  :  Surgery,  bk.  vi. ,  ch  v. 

*  ex  sic'-cate,  v.t.     [Lat.  exsiccatus,  pa.  par. 
of  exsicco.]    To  dry  up  ;  to  evaporate. 

"  Great  heats  and  droughts  exticcate  and  waste  the 
moisture  and  vegetative  nature  of  the  earth."—  Mor- 
timer: Husbandry. 

f  ex  sic-ca'-tion,  *.  [Lat.  exsiccatio,  from 
exsiccatns,  pa.  par.  of  exsicco;  Fr.  exsiccation; 
Itul.  essicazione.] 

1.  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of  drying 
up ;  evaporation  of  moisture. 

"  That  which  Is  concreted  by  exticcatien,  or  expres- 
sion of  humidity,  will  be  resolved  by  humectation:  as 
earth,  dirt,  aud  clay." — Browne  :  Vulgar  £rrour>^  bk. 
11.,  ch.  i. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dried  np  ;  dryness. 

"  Much  exsiccation  of  the  body  and  thirst  la  made  by 
the  pores." — Venner :  Via  Recta,  p.  280. 

*  ex-8ic-ca'-tive,  a.    [O.  Fr.  exsiccatif;  Ital. 
essicativo.]     Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
drying  or  evaporating  moisture  ;  exsiccant. 

ex'-Sic-ca-tor,  s.  [Eng.  exsiccate;  -or.]  An 
apparatus  for  drying  purposes.  In  most  cases 
such  substances  are  employed  as  chloride  of 
calcium,  which  readily  absorbs  moisture. 

*  ex-so-lu'-tion,  ».    [Lat.  exsolutio,  from  ex- 
solntiis,   pa.   par.   of  exsolvo  =  to  loose.]     A 
loosening,  faiutness,  or  relaxation  in  any  part 
of  the  body. 

"Extasis.  exKlution,  liquefaction,  transformation, 
the  kiss  of  the  spouse,  gustation  of  God."— Browne: 
Urn  Burial,  ch.  T. 

*  ex-spo-li-a -tion,  s.    [EXFOLIATION.] 

*  ex-spu-l'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  exspuitio,  from  ex- 
spuitus,'p&.  par.  of  exspuo  ;  Fr.  exspuition,  ex- 
puition.]     The  act  of  discharging  saliva  by 
spitting ;  a  spitting. 

*  ex-spu'-tor-y,  a.    [Lat.  exputus,  exsputus, 
pa.  par.  of  expuo,  exspuo :  ex  =  out,  and  spuo 
=  to  spit;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ory.]    That  is  spit 
out  or  ejected.    (Lit.  &  Fig.) 

"  1  cannot  Immediately  recollect  the  exsputoryliues." 
—Cowper.  (Ogilvie.) 

*  ex-ster'-cor-ate,  v.t.     [Lat.  ex  =  out,  and 
stercoro  =  to  dung  ;  stercus  (genit.  stercoris)  — 
dung.]    To  dung  out. 

"  Exttercorate  her  filth  thee  to  annoy." 

Daaies:  Boly  Roode,  p.  20. 

*  ex-stim'-u-late,  *  ex-tim-u-late,  v.t. 
[Lat.  exstimulatus,  pa.  par.   of  exstimulo.]    To 
excite;  to  incite,  to  goad,  to  spur  on. 

"  The  fat  and  pitch  being  cleaving  bodies,  and  the 
air  continually  extimulating  the  parts."— Browne: 
Vulgar  Smart,  bk.  11.,  ch.  v. 

*  ex-stim-u  -la' -  tion,  *  ex  tim  u  la  tion, 

t.     [Lat.  extimulatus,  pa.  par.  of  exstimulo.] 


The  act  of  stimulating,  exciting,  or  spurring 
on  ;  stimulation. 

"  Maketh  things  Insipide  Mid  without  any  exttimup 
tatiou."—  Bacon:  natural  History.  }  841. 

ex  Stip  -n  late,  a.    [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 
late  (q.v.)!]     Not  having  stipules. 

*  ex-structf  ,  v.t.    [EXTRUCT.] 

*  ex-struc'-tion,  s.    [EXTBUCTION.] 

*  ex-striic'-titve,  a.    [EXTBL'CTIVB.J 

*  ex-struc'-tor,  ».    [EXTECCTOR.] 

*  ex-suo'-coiis,  a.    [Exuccous.] 

*  ex-snc'-tlon,  s.    [Lat.  exsuctus,  pa.  par.  of 
exsugo  =  to  suck  out  :  ex  =  out,  and  sugo  =  to 
suck.]    The  act  of  sucking  or  draining  out. 

"  What  operation  the  exmction  of  the  air  hath  on 
other  liquors,  as  oil,  wine,  spirit  of  vinegar,  milk  "— 
Olanrill  :  Euay  3. 

*  ex  su-da  tion,  s.    [EXUDATION.] 

*  ex-SUf  -flate,  v.t.    fLat.  exsufflatus,  pa.  par. 
of  exsufflo  =  to  blow  upon  in  abomination  or 
scorn.]    To  drive  out,  to  exorcise  by  spitting 
and  blowing  upon. 

*  ex  suf  fla'  tion,  s.     [Low  Lat.  exsufflatio, 
from  Lat  exsuffto  =  to  blow  upon  in  token  of 
abominat.on.] 

1,  A  bt.  wing,  a  blast. 

"  It  wll.  fly  upwards  over  the  helm  by  a  kind  of  «t- 
inflation,  without  vapouring."—  Bacon  :  fhyiiol.  B»- 

2.  A    apecies    of   exorcism,    performed   by 
blowing  and  spitting  at  the  evil  spirit. 

"  In  exorcism,  exsuffiation,  use  of  salt,  spittle,  inunc- 
tion. 4c..  in  the  Church  of  Rome  required."—  Pulltr: 
Moderation  of  Church  of  England,  p.  282. 

*  ex-SUf'-fle,  v.t.    [Lat.  exsufflo.]    To  breathe 
or  blow  upon. 

"  Exorcised  and  exsuffled."—  B  olland:  Camden,  p.  7M. 

*  ex-BUf  '-fll-cate,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]   Pro- 
bably the  same  as,  or  a  misprint  for,  exsuf- 
flated,  and  hence,  contemptible,  scorned  :  or 
empty,  frivolous.    (It  is  only  found  in  th« 
following  passage.) 

"  When  I  shall  turn  the  business  of  my  soul 
To  such  exiuffiicate  and  blown  surmises." 

Shakesp.  :  Othello,  lit  3. 

ex  sur'-gent,  a.     [Pref.  ex,  and  Lat.  surgens 
=  rising  up,  pr.  par.  of  surgo  =  to  lift  up,  to 
raise,  to  rise.] 
Bot.  :  Growing  upwards.    (Paxton.) 

*  ex-8U8'-5l-tate,  v.t.    [Lat.  exsuscitatus,  pa. 
par.  of  exsuscito  :  ex  —  out,  fully,  and  suscito 
=  to  arouse.]    To  rouse  up,  to  excite. 

*  ex-sus  9i-ta  -tion,   s.     [Lat.   exsuscitatio, 
from  exsuscitatus,  pa.  par.  of  exsuscito.]    Rous- 
ing up,  exciting. 

"  Virtue  is  nither  an  exsutcita'ion  and  raising  np  of 
those  Intellectual  priuci|)les."—  Hallywell  :  Excellence 
of  Moral  Virtue  (1692),  p.  54. 

ex   tan9C,  s.     [Lat.   extans,  for  exstans,  pr. 
r.  of  exsto  =  (1)  to  stand  out,   to  project  ; 
2)  to    exist,   to  be  :    ex  —  out,   and  sto  =  to 
stand.]    Being,  existence. 


pa 
(2) 


*  ex'-tan-cy,  s.    [Lat.  exstantia,  from  exstanff 
extans,  pa.  par.  of  exsto.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  projecting  or  standing 
out  above  the  rest ;  projection. 

2.  A  part  which  stands  out  or  projects  ba- 
yond  -the  rest ;  a  projection. 

"  The  order  of  the  little  extanriet,  and  consequent!* 
th.it  of  the  little  depressions,  will  be  altered  likewise-* 
—Boyle:  On  Colours;  Worki,  i.  687. 

ex'-tant,  a.    [Lat.  extans  for  exstans,  pr.  par. 
of  exsto  =  to  stand  out,  to  exist.] 

*  1.  Standing  out  or  projecting  beyond  tho 
rest ;  protruding.    (Ray.) 

*  2.    Publicly  known ;   not  suppressed   or 
kept  back. 

"  Tis  extant  that  what  we  call  comedia  was  at  firs* 
nothing  but  a  simple  continued  song."— Ben  Jonton: 
Ditcoveriei. 

3.  In  existence ;  in  being ;  surviving ;  nof 
lost  or  destroyed. 

"  There  are  some  ancient  writings  still  extant  which 
pass  under  the  name  of  Sibylline  oracles,  but  these 
oracles  seem  to  have  been  all.  f r.  m  first  to  last,  aud 
without  any  exception,  mere  impos'jures."— Mclmoth  • 
Cicero,  bk.  ii.,  lett.  12. 

*  ex -ta-sie,  *  ex-ta-sy,  s.    [ECSTASY.] 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there; 
or.  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full:  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
Syrian,    so.  OB  =  i:  ev  =  a.    an  =  kw. 


extasis — extensive 
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•ex'-ta-sis,  s.  [Or.  cKarams  (efcs(osw).] 
[ECSTASY.)  An  ecstasy,  a  trance. 

"  In  the  same  author  i3  recorded  Carolus  Magiitu" 
vision  (:tu.  8S5I,  or  extant,  wherein  he  saw  heaven  aiic! 
hell"— Burton  :  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  pt,  iii.,  j  4. 

«  fef-ta-sy,  s.    [ECSTASY.] 

*  ex-tat'-ic,  *  ex-tat'-ic-al,  a.    [ECSTATIC, 

ECSTATICAL.] 

*  ex-tem'~p6r-al,  a.     [Lat.  extemporaHs  =  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment :  ex  =  out,  from,  and 
tempus  (geuit.  temporis)  =  time ;  Sp.  extemporal; 
Ital.  estemporale.] 

1.  Made  or  uttered  without  premeditation, 
or  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  extemporary. 

"Accustoming  oneself  to  make  extemporal  reflec- 
tion."—Boyte :  Workt,  ii.  SV. 

2.  Speaking  extempore  or  without  premedi- 
tation. 

"  Many  foolish  things  fall  from  wise  men.  if  they 
•peak  in  haste,  or  be  extemiioral.' — Ben  Junton. 

3.  Inspiring,  unpremeditated  speech. 

"  Some  extemporal  god  of  rhyme." 

.lhakesp. :  Lore's  Labour  I  Lott,  i.  2. 

*  ex-tern'-pir-al-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  extemporal  • 
•ly.]    Witliout  premeditation. 

"  The  quick  comedians 
ExteminraUy  will  stage  us." 

Shaketp.  :  A  ntony  i  Cleopatra,  V. 

*  ex-tem-po-ran  -e-an,  o.      [Lat.   extern- 
poraneus.]    Extemporaneous,  extemporary. 

"  Exttmporiinetui  style,  tautologies,  apish  imita- 
tion." —  Barton :  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  (To  the 
Bender.  I 

Sx-tem-po-ra  -ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  extempo- 
raiiens,  from  ex  =  out,  away,  and  tempus  (geuit. 
temporis)  =  time  ;  Fr.  extemporane ;  Ital.  es- 
temporaneo.]  Uttered,  made,  composed,  or 
done  without  premeditation,  or  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment ;  extemporary. 

"  There  might  be  a  revised  liturgy  which  should  not 
exclude  extemporaneous  prayer.'  —  Jtacaulay :  Hilt. 
Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

ex-tem-pd-ra'-ne-OUS-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  ex- 
temporaneous; -ly.]  On  the  spur  of  the  moment; 
without  premeditation,  or  previous  study  or 
thought. 

ex-tSm-po-ra'-ne-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ex- 
temporaiieoua ;  -iiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  extemporaneous  or  unpremeditated. 

ex-tein'-pd-ra-rl-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  extem- 
porary ;  -ly.]  Without  premeditation ;  extem- 
poraneously. 

&c-tem'-po-ra-rjf,  <*•  [Eng.  extempore); 
-ary.] 

1.  Made,  uttered,  or  done  without  premedi- 
tation ;  extemporaneous. 

"  Filling  up  a  long  portion  of  time  with  extemporary 
prayer.'— Knox:  Winter  Evening*,  ev.  23. 

2.  Made  or  done  for  the  time  or  the  occasion. 

"  To  govern  by  established  standing  laws,  and  not  by 
extemporary  decrees." — Locke:  Civil  Government. 

ix-tem'-po-re,  adv. ,  a.,  &  s.  [Lat.  ex  =  out, 
from,  ana  tempore,  ablat.  of  tempus  =  time.] 

A.  As   adv.  :   Without  premeditation,   or 
previous  thought  or  study ;  extemporaneously ; 
without  preparation. 

"  Catch  * 
they  reduc 
Plutarch,  p.  m. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made,  done,  or  uttered  extem- 
pore ;  extemporaneous. 

"  111  that  singing  of  extempore  hymns."— Locke  :  On 
I  Corinth,  xiv.  (Note  Z>.) 

*  C.  As  subst.  :  Extemporaneous  speaking 
or  composition. 

"  Amidst  the  disadvantage  of  extempore  against  pre- 
meditation."— Bp.  fell. 

*  ex-tem'-pi-li-ne'ss,  s.     [Eng.  extempory  ; 
-Tie**.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  extem- 
pore, or  done  without  previous  thought  or 
study ;  actemporanaounuM. 

*  £x  tern-pi  ri-za  tion,  ».     [Eng.  extern- 
forlz(e) ;  -at ton.]    The  act  or  faculty  of  extem- 
porizing, or  expressing  oneself  extemporane- 
ously. 

6x  tern  ponze,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  extempore); 

-ize.J 

A.  Trans.  :  To  utter  or  compose  without 
previous  study  or  thought ;  to  do  or  j>erfonn 
extemporaneously  ;  to  make  up  on  the  moment. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  sjteak  extemporaneously ;  to 
discourse  without  previous  study  or  thought. 

"  The  exlrmimriihiy  faculty  Is  never  more  out  of  Its 
element  than  in  the  pul;  it:  thoiub  even  here  it  is 
much  more  excusable  in  a  srrmuu  than  in  a  prayer."— 
Isouth :  Sermont.  vol.  ii.,  ser.  3. 


ex-tem'-po-xi-zer,  s.  [Eng.  extemporise); 
-er.]  One  who  extemporizes,  or  who  has  the 
faculty  of  speaking  exteui]>ore. 

*  Sx-tem'-por-jr,  a.  [EXTEMPORE.]  Extem- 
poraneous, extempore.  (Fuller.) 

ex-tend ,  v.t.  &  t.  [Lat.  extendo  =  to  stretch 
out :  ex  —  out,  and  tendo  =  to  stretch ;  O.  Fr. 
estendre;  Fr.  etendre ;  Sp.  &  Sort,  extender; 
Ital.  estendere.  ]  [TEND.  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  stretch  out  in  any  direction  ;  to  con- 
tinue or  prolong  as  a  line  ;  to  cause  to  expand 
or  dilate  in  size. 

2.  To  hold  out ;  to  reach  forward  ;  to  stretch 
out. 

"I  extend  my  hand  to  him  thus,  quenching  my 
familiar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control."— 
Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

3.  To  spread  abroad  ;  to  widen  or  increase 
the  extent  or  sphere  of ;  to  disseminate. 

"  A  man  who  hath  a  daughter  of  most  rare  note ; 
the  report  of  her  is  extended  more  than  can  be 
thought."— Shaketp. :  Winter't  Tale.  iv.  I 

4.  To  prolong,  to  continue  :    as,   To  extend 
the  time  for  payment  of  a  debt,  &c. 

5.  To  widen  to  a  large  comprehension. 

"  He  much  magnifies  the  capacity  of  his  under- 
standing, who  persuades  himself  that  he  can  extend 
his  thoughts  farther  than  God  exists."— Locke. 

*  6.  To  amplify,  to  expand. 

"  The  contracting  and  extending  the  lines  and  sense 
of  others  would  appear  a  thankless  office."—  Wotton. 

*  7.  To  praise,  to  magnify,  to  extol. 

"  I  do  extend  him,  sir,  within  himself."— Shaketp.  ; 
Cymbeline.  i.  1. 

*  8.  To  impart,  to  communicate,  to  use,  to 
show. 


9.  To  seize.    [See  II.,  and  EXTENT,  v.] 

"  Labienus— 

This  is  stiff  news—  hath  with  his  Parthian  force 
Extended  Asia  from  Euphrates." 

Shaketp.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  1.  2. 

*  IL  Law  :  To  value,  to  assess,  as  by  a  writ 
of  extent  ;  to  levy  on  land. 

"  This  manor  is  extended  to  my  use." 

Mastinger  :  Nea  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debtt,  T.  I. 

B.  Intran.  :  To  stretch,  to  reach,  to  be 
continued  or  prolonged. 

"  O'er  barren  mountains,  o'er  the  flowery  plain, 
Extend!  thy  uncontrolled  and  boundless  reign." 
Dryden  :  Lucrettiu.  L 

Ii  For  the  difference  between  to  extend  and 
to  enlarge,  see  ENLARGE  ;  for  that  between  to 
extend  and  to  reach,  see  REACH. 

ex-  tend  -ant,  a.    [EXTEND.] 

her.  :  The  same  as  DISPLAYED  (q.  v.)  ;  having 
the  wings  extended  or  expanded. 

*  ex-tend  -a-ble,   a.     [Eng.  extend;   -able.] 

The  same  as  EXTENDIBLE  (q.v.). 

gx-tend'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [EXTEND.] 

extended-letter,  s. 

Print.  :  One  having  a  face  broader  than 
is  usual  with  a  letter  of  its  depth. 

ESZTEITI3E3D. 

*  Sx-t^nd'-e'd-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  extended  ;  -ly.] 

In  an  extended  manner  ;  at  length,  fully. 

"To  speak  unto  your  lordships  somewhat  more  ex- 
tendedly  tlian  what  is  my  use.  .—  Parliam.  Ilia.,  12 
Charlet  11.  Ian.  1660). 

ex  tend  er,  *ex  tend-our,  a.    [Eng.  ex- 
tend;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Ixing.  :  One  who  or  that  which  ex- 
tends or  serves  to  extend  anything. 

"The  extension  made,  the  extender!  are  to  be  loos- 
ened gently."—  Wiseman  :  Surgery,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  t 

*  2.  Law  :  A  valuer,  an  assessor. 

"  Extendourt  be  sette  forto  extend  the  land." 

Kobert  de  Bruntu.  p.  89. 

6x-t£nd  -I-ble,  a.    [Eng.  extend  ;  -able.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  That  may  or  can  be  extended, 
stretched,  enlarged,  or  expanded  ;  capable  or 
admitting  of  extension. 

2.  IMW  :  That  may  be  seized  under  a  writ 
of  extent  and  valued. 


tf,  «.  [Eng.  extendibUe); 
•iiy.]  Capability  of  being  extended,  stretched, 
enlarged,  or  exjianded. 

11  Ffre  is  cause  of  extendibllify" 
Old  Poem  in  Athmolet  Theat.  Chem.  (1«M),  p-  M. 

•ex-tend  -less,  a.    [Eng.  extend  ;  -less.]    Ex- 
tended ;  without  limit. 


*  ex-tend  -less-ness,   s.     [Eng.  txiendless; 
-ness.]    Unlimited  extension. 


l'-I-t^,  s.  [Fr.  extensibility  from 
Lat.  extensus,  pa.  par.  of  extendo  —  to  extend.] 
The  quality  of  being  extensible  ;  extendibility  ; 
capacity  of  being  extended,  stretched,  enlarged, 
or  expanded. 

"  In  what  manner  they  are  mixed,  so  an  to  give  a 
fibre  extentioility.  who  can  say  I"—  Grew:  Cotmologia 
Sacra,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

ex-ten  si  ble,  a.  [Lat.  extensus,  pa.  par.  of 
extendo.]  Capable  of  being  extended,  stretched, 
enlarged,  or  expanded  ;  extendible. 

"That  love  is  blind,  is  extensible  beyond  the  object 
of  poetry."—  GlanriU  :  Scepiit  ixienrifica,  ch.  xiii. 

*  ex-ten  -si-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  extensible  ; 
-ness.]  Capacity  of  being  extended,  stretched, 
enlarged,  or  expanded  ;  extensibility. 

ex-ten  '-Slle,  a.  [Lat.  extensfris),  pa.  par.  of 
extendo;  Eng.  adj.suff.  -ile.]  CapaBle  of  being 
extended  ;  extensible. 

"The  surfaces  of  liquids  are  to  be  regarded  as  ext  en- 
tile rather  than  as  tensile,  except  in  the  case  of  free 
films."—  Athenaeum,  April  1,  1882. 

ex  ten   sion,    s.      [Fr.  extension,   from  Lat. 
extensio,   from  extensus,   pa.   par.   of  extendo; 
Sp.  extension  ;  ItaL  estensione,  stensione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The   act   of  extending,   stretching,    en- 
larging, expanding,  or  prolonging. 

2.  The  state  of  being  extended,  stretched, 
enlarged,  or  expanded. 

"  By  this  idea  of  solidity  is  the  extension  of  body 
distinguished  from  the  attention  of  space."—  Locke. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  C'omra.  :    A  definite  engagement  on  the 
part  of  a  creditor,  allowing  a  debtor  further 
time  to  pay  a  debt. 

2.  Logic  :  The  extent  of  the  application  of  m 
general  term  ;  compass. 

"  When  we  compare  a  vague  and  general  conception 
with  a  narrower  and  more  definite  one,  we  And  that 
the  former  contains  far  more  objects  in  it  than  the 
latter.  Comparing  plant  with  gerauiuin,  for  example, 
we  see  that  plant  includes  ten  thousand  times  more 
objects,  since  the  oak,  and  i,r,  and  lichen,  and  rose, 
and  countless  others,  including  geranium  iiself,  ar» 
implied  in  it  This  capacity  of  a  conception  we  call 
its  extentiim.  The  extemion  of  plant  is  greater  thaa 
that  of  geranium,  because  it  includes  more  objects."— 
—  Thornton:  Laws  of  Thought,  i  62. 

3.  Physics:  The  general  property  in  virtue 
of  which  every  body  occupies  a  limited  por- 
tion of  space.    It  is  called  also  magnitude. 
When  small  it  is  measured  by  the  vernier  and 
micrometer  screw  (q.v.). 

4.  Railways:    A  line  or  branch   extended 
beyond  the  original  terminus. 

5.  Anal.  :    Angular  movement  in  a   joint 
which  bends  or  straightens  parts  of  a  limb 
upon  one  another  or  upon  the  trunk  of  the 
body.    It  is  combined  with  flexion  (q.v.). 

6.  Surg.  :  The  pulling  of  the  broken  part 
of  a  limb  in  a  direction  away  from  the  trunk, 
in  order  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  bone  into 
their  proper  position. 

extension-apparatus,  «. 

Surg.  :  An  instrument  designed  to  counter- 
act the  natural  tendency  of  the  muscles  to 
shorten  when  a  limb  has  been  fractured  or 
dislocated.  It  usually  consists  of  a  weight 
and  pulley  attached  to  an  arrangement  sur- 
rounding the  limb  immediately  above  the 
point  of  fracture. 

extension-ladder,  s.  A  ladder  having 
a  movable  section,  which  is  projected  in  pro- 
longation of  the  main  section  when  occasion 
requires. 

extension-table,  «.  A  table  that  may 
be  lengthened  or  shortened  at  pleasure  bv  the 
addition  or  removal  of  parts  of  its  sectional  top. 

*  6x-t6n'-slon-al,  a.    [Eng.  extension;  -aJJ 
Having  great  extent  ;  extended,  extensive. 

"You  run  upon  these  txteiuioaal  phantasms."— 
More  :  Ditiiit  Dialogue*. 

*  ex-tfin'-Sion-Ist,  s.     [Eng.  extension  ;  -ist.] 
An  advocate  or  promoter  of  the  extension  of 
the  franchise. 

ex-ten'-slve,  o.  [Lat.  extensivus,  from  ex- 
tensus,  pa.  par.  of  extendo  ;  Fr.  extensif;  8p. 
exiensivo.] 

1.  Widely  spread  or  extended  ;  having  wide 
or  large  extent  ;  embracing  or  comprehending 
a  wide  area  or  number  of  objects  ;  compre- 
hensive. 

"  That  empire  was  the  most  extentive  that  hi.d  ever 
ol>eyeuasinglechlef."—  Uacaulay  :  llut.  Eng.,  eh.  xxiil. 


bSll,  bo^;  ptfut,  JolVl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph  =  ft 
•olan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -shun;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious.  -sious.  -clous  =  shus.   -We.  -die.  &c.  »  bel.  del. 
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extensively— exterminable 


*2.  Capable  of  being  extended  ;  extensile. 
^  For  the  difference  between  extensive  and. 
comprehensive,  see  COMPREHENSIVE. 

fat  ten -slve-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  extrusive;  -ly.] 
Wi.Jely,  largely,  freely  ;  to  a  great  extent. 

$x  t£n   sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  extensive;  -ness.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  l>eing  extensive  ; 
wideness,  largeness,  or  greatness  of  extent. 

"A*  we  have  reason  to  atlmirr  the  excellency  of  this 
contrivance,  so  have  we  to  applaud  the  txtemirrneu 
cf  the  iMieitt "— eoMm»<«u<  <</  the  Tongue. 

*2.  Capability  or  possibility  of  being  ex- 
tended ;  extensibility. 

ex  ten  s&m  e  ter.  ,.  A  micrometer  bj 
which  to  measure  the  expansion  or  contraction 
in  metal  bars. 

2x  ten  -sor,  ».  [Lat.,  from  extensus,  pa.  par. 
of  extendo.} 

A  nat. :  One  of  the  muscles  which  serve  to 
extend  or  straighten  any  part  of  the  body. 
It  is  used  specially  respecting  certain  muscles 
Of  the  hand  and  fingers  and  the  corresponding 
ones  of  the  foot  and  txxss. 

*Sx  ten  -sure,  5.     [Lat.  extensus,  pa.  par.  of 
txteniia.]     Extension,  extent,  compass. 
"Whose  kind  to  large  extemure  grown." 

/Vaytou  :  Muttt  Klyrium,  Nylnph.  ix. 

2x  tent,  a.  ft  s.  [Lat.  extentus,  pa.  par.  of 
txtendo.] 

*  A.  As  adj.  :  Extended,  stretched. 

"Both  his  hands  most  filthy  feculent 
Above  the  water  were  ou  nigh  extent, 
Aud  f ainetl  to  wash  t heinsel  ves  incessantly. ' 

Hunter  :  F.  ^.,  II.  viL  «L 

B.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  space,  size,  or  degree  to  which  any- 
thing is  extended. 

2.  Size,  compass. 

"  He  divided  betwe*d  these  «wo  foreigners  an  extent 
Of  country  larger  th»n  Hertfordshire."— llacaulay  : 
Mitt.  Eng..  ch.  xrv. 

*3.  Wideness,  exten«iver.<=ss,  comprehension. 

•*  He  gave  his  vote  for  It,  not  having  sufficiently  con- 
•IdereU  the  extent  of  the  words,  and  the  consequences 
that  might  follow  on  such  »,i  act"— Burnet :  Bat. 
Own  Time  (au.  1M9). 

*  4.  The  act  of  extending  or  communicating ; 

communication,  distribution. 

"  An  emperor  of  Rome, 

Troubled,  confronted  thus,  aud  for  the  extent, 
Of  equal  justice  used  with  «uch  contempt." 

Khakesp. :  Titut  Androniciu,  Iv.  4. 

6.  Degree. 

*6.  Action,  behaviour. 

"  Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  oassion,  sway 
In  this  uncivil  aud  uujust  extent 
Agaiust  thy  peace." 

Shakap.  :  Twelfth  .fight,  Iv.  I. 
*7.  A  census  or  ancient  valuation  of  land 
or  other  property,  for  the  purpose  of  assess- 
ment.   (Scotch.) 

"  Item,  that  all  scMrefls  be  sworne  to  the  king  or 
bis  deputis.  that  thai  sail  lelely  aud  treuly  ger  this 
extent  be  f  ulfillit  of  all  the  laudis  aud  gudis  iu  forme 
as  is  abone  writyne."— Parl.  Jot.  I.  (an.  1434),  Acti 
(e.1.  1314).  p.  4. 

IL  Technically: 

Law :  (See  extract). 

"  Upon  some  prosecutions  given  by  statute,  as  In  the 
ease  of  debts  acknowledged  on  statutes-staple,  body, 
lands,  and  goods  may  all  be  taken  at  oocein  execution, 
to  compel  the  payment  of  the  debt.  The  process  here- 
ou  is  usually  called  an  extent  or  eztendi  facial,  because 
the  sheriff  is  to  cause  the  lauds,  ic.,  to  be  appraised  to 
their  full  extended  value,  before  be  delivers  them  to 
the  plaintiff,  that  it  may  be  certainly  known  how  soon 
the  debt  will  be  satisfied.'  -Blackitone :  Comment., 
bk.  Hi.,  ch.  16. 

If  For  the  difference  between  extent,  and 
limit,  see  LIMIT. 

extent  in  aid,  •-. 

Law :  A  writ  issued  at  the  suit  of  a  crown- 
debtor  against  a  person  indebted  to  himself, 
rfnd  grounded  on  the  principle  that  the  crown 
IB  entitled  to  all  debts  due  to  the  debtor. 

extent-in-chief,  s. 

Law:  A  writ  issuing  from  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  ordering  the  sheriff  to  make  an 
inquisition  or  inquiry  upon  the  oaths  of  law- 
ful men  into  the  lands,  &c.,  of  the  debtor,  and 
seize  the  same  into  the  king's  hands. 

•ex-tent',  v.t.  &  i.    [EXTENT,  «.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  assess,  to  iay  on,  or  appor- 
tion an  assessment  upon. 

"  He  sail  cbeiss  lele  men  and  discret  qnhilkis  sail 
byde  knawlege  befor  the  king  gif  thai  half  doune  thair 
deuoir  at  the  end  of  the  taxacione  ;  and  that  alss  mony 
personys  as  may  sufficiently  extent  the  cuutre,"  *c.— 
Part.  Jat.  I.  (an.  1424),  Actt  ted.  1814),  p.  4. 


B.  Intrant.  :  To  be  assessed  or  taxed. 

"  The  merchant  preutcis,  aud  sic  kind  of  people  as 
were  wont  to  extent  with  them  to  pay  at  bis  eutres 
thirtie  shilling. "— Haitian*  Hut  Edinburgh,  p.  231. 

*  £x-t£n'-t6r,  *  ex -ten -tour,  s.    [Eng. 
extent ;  -or.]   An  assessor  ;  one  who  apportions 
a  general  tax.     Now  steut-masttr  (q.\ .). 

"That  th«  rxrtnimirii  sail  be  twome  before  the 
barrouis  of  the  schirefdome. "— Part.  Jai.  I  (au.  I4;<), 
Acti  led.  1M6I,  ch.  li. 

fix-tin -n-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  extenuer ;  Ital. 
estenitare,  stenuare ;  8p.  &  Port,  estenuar.] 

A.  Transit  ire: 

*  1.  To  make  thin,  lean,  or  slender. 

"His  body  behind  his  head  becomes  broad,  from 
whence  it  is  again  extenuated  all  the  way  to  the  tail." 
—  drtir:  Ituiaum. 

*  2.  To  make  rare  or  less  dense. 

"  Tbe  race  of  all  things  here  is  to  extenuate  and  turn 
things  to  be  more  pueuuiatical  aud  rare,  aud  not  to 
retrograde  from  imeumatical  to  that  which  is  dense.1 

*  3.  To  lower,  to  degrade,  to  depreciate,  to 
reduce  in  honour  or  dignity. 

"  Righteous  are  Thy  decrees  ou  all  Thy  works  ; 
Who  can  extenuate  Thee?"       Milton,  P.  L,i.  645. 

4.  To  lessen ;  to  make  less  in  gravity  or 
degree. 

"To  persist 
In  doing  wrong,  extenuates  not  wrong." 

Shalesp.  :  Troilut  *  Crettida,  it.  t 

*  5.  To  mitigate  ;  to  lessen  in  severity. 

"  Which  [lawl  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate." 
Snakxtp.  :  Midsummer  Xight'l  Dream,  i.  1. 

6.  To  palliate  ;  to  excuse ;  opposed  to  aggra- 
vate. 

"  Speak  of  me  as  I  am :  nothing  extenuate." 

Xhakttp. :  Othello,  v.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  more  thin,   lean, 
or  slender  ;  to  become  attenuated. 

^1  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  ex- 
tenuate and  to  palliate:  "To  extenuate  is 
simply  to  lessen  guilt  without  reference  to 
the  means  ;  to  palliate  is  to  lessen  it  by  means 
of  art.  To  extenuate  is  rather  the  effect  of 
circumstances  ;  to  palliate  is  the  direct  effort 
of  an  individual.  Ignorance  in  the  offender 
may  serve  as  an  extenuation  of  his  guilt,  al- 
though not  of  his  offence  ;  it  is  but  a  poor 
palliation  of  a  man's  guilt  to  say  that  his 
crimes  have  not  been  attended  with  the  mis- 
chief which  they  were  calculated  to  produce." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  ex-ten'-U-ate,  a.     [Lat.  extenuatus.  pa.  par. 
of  extenuo'=  to   make   thin  :   ex  =  out,   fully, 
and    tenuo  =  to    make    thin  ;    tennis  =  thin.] 
Thin,  lean,  slender,  attenuated. 

"  The  Ixxly  slender,  lank,  aud  extenuate."— ffuloet, 
in  voc.  Body. 

*  ex  ten  -u-at  Ing,  pr.  var.,  a.,  &  s.    [EX- 
TENUATE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  making 
thin,  lean,  or  slender ;  the  state  of  becoming 
extenuated  ;  extenuation. 

*  Sx-tfin'-U-at-ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  extenuat- 
ing; -ly.]    In  an  extenuating  manner  ;  by  way 
of  extenuation. 

ex-ten-u-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  extenuatio,  from 
extenuatus,  pa.  par.  of  extenuo;  Fr.  extenua- 
tion; Sp.  extenuation ;  Ital.  tstenuazione,  sten- 
vazione.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  making  thinner,  leaner,  or 
slenderer. 

*  2.  The  state  or  process  of  becoming  thin- 
ner, leaner,  or  slenderer. 

"  A  third  sort  of  marasmua  ia  an  extenuation  of  the 
body,  caused  through  an  immoderate  heat  and  dryuese 
of  the  parts." — Barney. 

3.  The  act  of  representing  as  less  wrong, 
grave,  or  serious  ;  palliation  ;  excuse. 

"  Nor  is  it  possible  to  plead,  in  extenuation  of  his 
guilt,  that  he  was  misled  by  inordinate  zeal  for  the 
public  good.''— Hacaulay :  But.  Kng  ,  ch.  v. 

4.  Mitigation,  alleviation. 

"  When  sin  is  to  tie  judged,  the  kindest  enquiry  is 
what  deeds  of  charity  we  can  alledge  in  extenuation  of 
our  punishment.''— Atterbury:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  5. 

*  £x-te"n'-U-a-tive, «.  &  s.    [Eng.  extenuate); 
-ire.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  extenuate  ;  extenu- 
ating. 

B.  As  subst  :  An  extenuating  plea  or  cir- 
cumstance. 

"Another  extenuatitc  of  the  jnteuded  rebellion."— 
North  :  Examen,  p.  370. 

ex-ten'-U-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  extenuate);  -or.] 
One  who"  extenuates. 


ex  ten  -U-a-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  extenuate); 
-on/.]  Tending  or  intended  to  extenuate  or 
palliate. 

*  ex  teV-i-al,  *  ex-ter  -I-ali,  a.  [EXTB- 
RIOR.]  Exterior,  external. 

"Of  t)ie  outward  mau  exteriall."—  Rede  me  and  to 
not  wrotlu,  j>.  U3. 

ex-ter' -I-ir,  *  ex-ter-i-our,  a.  &  s.    [Fr. 

exterieur,  from  Lat.  exterior,  coinpar.  cl  exter 
or  extents  =  on  the  outside ;  Sp.  &  P(\rt 
exterior.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  External,   outside,   outer,    directed  out- 
wards ;  situated,  bounding,  or  limiting  on  the 
outside  ;  opposed  to  interior  (q.v.). 

"  The  exteriour  ayre  wliyche  compasseth  the  body*." 
—Sir  T.  tlyiit :  Caael  of  Helth,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Situated   beyond  the  limits  of;   outside 
of :  as,  a  point  exterior  to  a  circle. 

3.  Coming    from    without ;   extrinsic :   as, 
exterior  assistance. 

4.  Foreign  ;  relating  to  foreign  countries  or 
nations. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  outer  surface  ;  the  outside  ;  the  ex- 
ternal features. 

"Few  churches   present  an  exterior   aud   interiot 
equally  finished. "—Euttace:  Italy,  i.    (Pref.  Disc.) 

2.  An  outward  or  visible  act,  form,   cere- 
mony, &c. 

exterior-angle,  s. 

Geom.:   An  angle  made  by  producing  any 
side  of  a  figure — 


Thus  A  c  D  is  the  exterior  angle  of  the  triangle 
A  B  c.  In  the  case  of  parallel  lines  the  exterior 
angles  are  those  formed  without  the  parallels, 
by  the  parallels  and  a  right  line  cutting  them. 
Thus,  if  A  B  and  c  D  be  parallel  lines,  aud  E  r 
a  right  line  cutting  them,  the  angles  EGA, 
BOB,  FH  c,  and  F u  o  are  the  exterior  angles. 


exterior-screw,  s.  A  screw  cut  upo» 
the  outside  of  a  stem  or  mandrel,  in  contra- 
distinction to  one  of  which  the  thread  is  cut 
on  an  interior  or  hollow  surface. 

exterior-side,  •. 

Fort. :  The  side  of  an  imaginary  polygon, 
upon  which  the  plan  of  a  fortification  is  con- 
structed. 

exterior-slope,  $. 

Fort. :  The  slope  of  a  parapet  towards  the 
country.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  the  superior 
slope,  and  forms  the  lower  portion  of  the 
rampart  above  the  escarp,  or  the  berme,  if 
there  be  one.  [PARAPET.] 

IT  For  the  difference  between  exterior  and 
outside,  see  OUTSIDE  ;  for  that  between  exterior 
and  outward,  see  OUTWARD. 

ex-ter-I-dr'-I-t^,  s.     [Fr.  exteriorite.] 

1.  Surface  ;  exterior  or  external  parts ;  ex- 
ternality. 

2.  An  undue  subordination  of  the  inner  or 
spiritual  to  the  outer  or  practical  life  in  reli- 
gious matters.    (Ogilvie.) 

'x-ter'-i-or-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  exterior;  -ly.] 
On  the  exterior  or  outside  ;  outwardly,  ex- 
ternally. 

"  You  have  slandered  nature  in  my  form  ; 
Which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly, 
Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind. 
Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 

Shaketp. :  King  John,  IT.  «. 

ex-ter'-mln-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  exterminate); 
-able.]  That  may  or  can  be  exterminated ; 
capable  of  or  liable  to  extermination. 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


exterminate— extinguishable 


fci-ter'-mln-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  exterminatus, 
pa.  par.  of  extermino  =  to  drive  beyond  the 
boundaries  :  ex  •=•  out,  away,  and  termimts  = 
a  boundary  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  exterminar  •  Ital. 
esterminare;  FT.  exterminer.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  To  drive  out  of  one's  borders  or  country  ; 
to  banish  ;  to  expatriate. 

"They  deposed,  exterminated,  and  deprived  him  of 
communion.  "—Barrow  :  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

*  2.  To  drive  away  from  oneself  ;  to  repel. 

"Most  things  do  either  associate  and  draw  near  to 
themselves  the  like,  and  do  also  drive  away,  chase, 
and  exterminate  their  contraries."—  Bacon  :  Colour!  of 
Gone!  i  EM. 

3.  To  extirpate,  to  destroy  utterly  ;  to  drive 
Completely  away. 

"The  fixed  purpose  of  these  meu|was  to  exterminate 
the  Saxon  colony."—  Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

4.  To  eradicate,  to  root  out,  to  extirpate,  to 
put  an  end  to. 

"  Their  language  was  wholly  exterminated  from 
hence  with  them.  '—  Hale  :  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  163. 

*  IL  Alg.  :  To  eliminate  ;  to  take  away  :  as, 
To  exterminate  surds  or  unknown  quantities 
from  an  equation. 

U  For  the  difference  between  to  exterminate 
and  to  eradicate,  see  ERADICATE. 

£x-ter  -min-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [EXTER- 
MINATE.] 

*  A.  As.  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb 
B.  As  adjective  : 

*  1.  Expatriated,  banished. 

"To  relieve  our  exterminated  .  .  .  brethren."  — 
Milton  :  On  the  Persecution  of  the  Vaudois. 

2.  Eradicated,  extirpated,  utterly  destroyed 
or  rooted  up. 

ex-ter  min-a'  tion,  s.    [Fr.  extermination, 
from  Lat.  exterminatus,  pa.  par.  of  extermino; 
Sp.  extei-minacion  ;  Ital.  esterminazione.  ] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  exterminating,  extirpating,  or 
destroying  utterly. 

"  The  question  is,  how  far  an  holy  war  is  to  be  pur- 
lued,  whether  to  disjointing  and  extermination  of 
people  ?  "—  Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exterminated  or  de- 
stroyed utterly. 

"No  double  but  the  towne  of  Bruges  must  nedes 
tall  into  ruyne  and  other  extermination."—  Hall: 
Benry  VII.  (an.  5). 

3.  The  act  of  eradicating,  exterminating,  or 
destroying  the  influence  of  ;  extirpation,  eradi- 
cation :  as,  the  extermination  of  crime. 

*  H.  Alg.  :  The  same  as  elimination  (q.v.). 

ix-ter'-min-a-tdr,  s.  [Lat.,  from  exter- 
mino.} One  who  or  that  which  exterminates 
or  destroys. 


-^,  a.  [Eng.  exterminate); 
•ory.]  Exterminating,  destroying  utterly  ; 
tending  to  exterminate. 

"The  grounds,  reasons,  and  principles  of  those  terri- 
ble, counscatory,  and  exterminatory  periods."  —  Burke: 
Letter  to  K.  Burke,  Esq. 

*  ex-ter'-mine,   v.t.     [Fr.  exterminer,  from 
Lat.  extermino.]    To  exterminate,  to  destroy. 

*'  Your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Were  both  extermined.  " 

Shaketp.  :  At  you  like  It,  iii.  5. 

*  ix-tor-mln'-I-on,  ».    [Lat.  extermino  =  to 
exterminate.]    Extermination. 

"  To  whom  she  werketh  vtter-  confusion  and  exter- 
minion.  '—Udal  :  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  181 

ex  tern',  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  externus,  from  exterus 
=  on  the  outside.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  External,  outward,  visible. 

"  My  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 
The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 
In  compliment  extern.' 

Shakeip.  :  Othello,  i.  L 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  depending  on  some- 
thing external  ;  not  intrinsic  or  inherent. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  exterior  ;  the  outward  part  or  form. 
*  2.  Outward  show,  form,  or  deportment. 

"With  my  extern  the  outward  honouring." 

Shakeip.  :  Sonnet  125. 

3.  A  student  or  pupil  who  does  not  reside 
within  a  college  or  seminary  ;  a  day-scholar. 
(In  Roman  Catholic  Schools.) 

Sx-ter'-nal,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  extern  ;  -al.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Exterior  ;  situated  on  the  outside  or  ex- 
terior ;  superficial.  (Opposed  to  internal,  q.v.) 


2.  Visible,  open. 

"  He  that  commits  only  the  external  act  of  idolatry 
is  as  guilty  as  he  that  commits  the  external  act  of 
theft.  —SttiUngJteet. 

3.  Being  or  arising  outside ;  not  intrinsic  or 
inherent ;   outside  of  or  separate  from  any- 
thing ;  proceeding  from  without. 

"  The  treachery  of  his  own  passions,  and  the  snares 
of  external  seduction."— Cogan :  On  the  Passions,  i. 
(Fret  Disc.) 

4.  Accidental,    incidental,   accompanying ; 
not  essential. 

5.  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  the  body. 
"  Her  virtues  graced  with  external  gifts." 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  17.,  v.  5. 

6.  Foreign  ;  pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
foreign  sountries  or  nations. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  External  parts,  form,  features,  or  charac- 
teristics. 

"  Adam  was  then  no  less  glorious  in  his  externals; 
he  had  a  beautiful  body  as  well  as  an  immortal  soul."— 
South. 

2.  Outward  form,  rites,  or  ceremonies. 

"  God  in  externals  could  not  place  content." 

Pope :  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  66. 

*ex-ter-nal-i-sa  -tion, s.  [Ens.externalis(?); 
•ation.]  The  act  of  rendering  objective ;  giving 
shape  and  form  to. 

"Such  a  city  would  be  the  externalitation  of  the 
human  spirit  m  the  highest  state  of  development  that 
we  can  conceive  for  it."— Jfallock  :  New  Republic,  bk. 
iv.,  ch.  i. 

*ex-ter'-nal-ise,tf.«.  [Eng.  external(a..) ;  -ise.] 
To  render  e'xternal  or  objective,  to  give  shape 
or  form  to. 

"  Why  else  does  he  [the  poet]  externalise  his  feelings 
—give  them  a  body  ? "— Mattock :  ffew  Republic,  bk. 
Ui,  ch.  ii. 

*  ex-ter-nal'-l-ty,    s.    [Eng.  external;  -ity.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  external ;  ex- 
teriority; separation. 

"  Pressure  or  resistance  necessarily  supposes  exter- 
nality in  the  thine  which  presses  or  resists.  —  A.  Smith : 
On  the  External  Senses. 

Sx-teV-ual-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  external;  -ly.}  On 
the  outside ;  outwardly  ;  apparently,  visibly, 
superficially. 

"  Suppressing  those  holy  incitements  to  vertue  and 
good  life,  which  God's  spirit  ministers  to  us  externally 
or  internally."— Bp.  Taylor :  Set  Forms  of  Liturgy,  126. 

*  ex-teV-nl-tjf,  s.    [Eng.  extern;  -Uy.]    Out- 
wardness, the  outside. 

"  An  extfrnity  of  corporeal  irradiation."— H.  Brooke : 
Fool  of  Quality,  ii.  249. 

ex-ter-ra'-ne-ous,  o.  [Lat.  exterraneus : 
ex  =  out,  away,  and  terra  =  land.]  Belonging 
to  or  coming  from  abroad  ;  foreign. 

Sx-ter-ii-tor'-I-al,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 
territorial  (q.v.).]  "  Beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  one  resides. 

ex-tSr-rf-tbr-I-Jil'-I-tft  s.  [Eng.  exterri- 
torial; -Uy.}  Exclusion  from  being  held  to 
belong  to  a  particular  territory.  Used  of 
British  ships  in  foreign  waters,  especially 
ships  of  war,  which  are  held  to  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  British  empire,  and  conse- 
quently not  to  be  included  in  the  territory 
of  the  foreign  state  whose  waters  or  harbours 
they  may  temporarily  enter. 

"  Under  the  first  head  he  [Mr.  Whitbread]  main- 
tained that  the  [Fugitive  Slave]  circular  rurrendered 
the  exterritoriality  of  our  public  ships."— Times, 
Feb.  43,  1876. 

*  Sx-ter'-sion,  s.    [Lat.  extersio,  from  extersns, 

pa,  par.  of  extergeo :  ex  =  out,  and  tergeo  =  to 
wipe.]    The  act  of  wiping  or  rubbing  out. 

*  ex  til',   v.t.     [Lat.    exstillo :  ex  =  out,  and 
stillo  =  to  drop.]    To  drop  or  distil  from. 

*  e'x-tfl.-la'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  exstillatus,  pa.  par. 

of  exstillo.]    The  act  of  distilling  or  falling  in 
drops. 

"  They  seemed  made  by  an  exsudation  or  extitlation 
of  petrifyiug  juices  out  of  the  rocky  earth."— Derliam. • 
Physico-Theology 

*  ex-tlm'-u-late,  v.t.    [Lat.  exstimulo :  ex  = 
out,  fully,'  and  slimulo  =  to  urge,  to  press  ; 
stimulus  =  a  goad.]    To  stimulate,  to  urge,  to 
press. 

"Choler  is  one  excretion^  whereby  nature  exclndeth 
another,  which,  descending  unto  the  bowels,  cxttmu- 
lalei  and  excites  them  unto  expulsion."— Browne : 
Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  II. 

*  Sx-tim-u-la'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  exstimulatio, 
from  exstimulctux,  pa.  par.  of  exstimulo.]    The 
act  of  stimulating  ;  stimulation. 

"  The  air  Intermixed  is  without  virtues,  and  maketh 
things  insipid,  and  without  any  extimulation."— 
Bacon  :  Natural  History,  f  Ml. 


ex-tihct',  'ex-tincte,  a.  [Lat.  extinatut, 
pa.  par.  of  extinguo,  exstinguo  =  to  extinguish 
(q.v.).] 

*  L  Lit. :  Extinguished,  quenched,  put  out : 
as  a  light,  a  lamp,  &c. 

"That  they  may  ...  be  extincte,  lyke  as  tow  Ii 
quenched."— /«oiaft  xliiL    (Bible,  1551.) 
n.  Figuratively: 

1.  Having  ceased  to  be ;  ended,  finished ; 
come  to  an  end. 

"  Let's  try  and  fix  some  era,  if  we  can, 
When  good  ones  were  extinct,  and  bad  began." 

Jenyns  :  Horace,  ep.  i.,  bk.  ii. 

*  2.  Fallen  into  disuse ;  obsolete ;  abolished ; 
out  of  force. 

"A  censure  inflicted  o  jure  continues,  though  such 
law  be  extinct,  or  the  lawgiver  removed  from  his  office." 
— Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

*ex-tlnct',  *  ex-tincte,  v.t.  [EXTINCT,  a.] 
To  make  extinct ;  to  abolish ;  to  make  void ; 
to  destroy. 

"  It  may  seem  to  his  high  wisdom  meet  to  extinct 
and  make  frustrate  the  payments  of  the  said  anuatei 
or  first-fruits."— Acts  of  Part.  23  Henry  nil.,  act  33. 

ex  tine  -teur,  s.  [Fr.  =  extinguisher.]  A 
fire-extinguisher  or  annihilator.  It  was  in- 
vented by  Dr.  F.  Carlier,  and  patented  by  A, 
Vignon  in  July,  1862  ;  a  fire-annihilator  having, 
however,  been  invented  by  Mr.  T.  Phillips  in 
1849.  The  extincteur  consisted  of  an  iron 
cylinder  filled  with  water  a:>d  carbon-dioxide, 
generated  by  bicarbonate  of  Loda  and  tartaric 
acid.  It  was  subsequently  improved  by  Mr. 
W.  B.  Dick.  It  is  founded  on  tbe  principle 
that  carbon-dioxide,  formerly  called  carbonic 
acid,  extinguishes  lights  or  any  ordinary  burn- 
ing material. 

ex-tine -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  extinctio. 
from  extinctus,  pa.  par.  of  extinguo.] 

1.  The  act  of  extinguishing  or  quenching. 

"  Red-hot  needles  or  wires,  extinguished  in  quick- 
silver, do  yet  acquire  a  verticity  according  to  the 
laws  of  position  and  extinction.  '—Browne:  fulgar 
Errours. 

2.  The    state    of    being    extinguished   or 
quenched. 

"The  parts  are  consumed  through  extinction  of  their 
native  heat,  and  dissipation  of  their  radical  moisture." 
— Harvey. 

3.  The  act  of  destroying,  exterminating,  or 
putting  an  end  to ;  extermination,  destruction, 
suppression. 

"The  utter  extinction  and  annihilation  of  the 
wicked  after  the  day  of  judgement."  —  Olanvttl  : 
Essays,  No.  5. 

4.  The  state  of  being  destroyed,  extermi- 
nated, or  suppressed. 

"  Where  Vice  to  dark  extinction  flies." 

.Vickie  :  Odes ;  Knowledge,  ode  i. 

ex' -tine,  *ex-ine,  s.    [Lat.  e*«(er)=on  the 
outside,  and  suft'.  -ine.] 
Bot. :  The  outer  coat  of  a  pollen-grain. 

ex  tin'-guish  (gu  as  gw),  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat. 
extinguo,  exstinguo,  from  ex  =  out,  and  stinguo 
to  prick,  to  extinguish  ;  Sp.  extinguir ;  Ital. 
estingiiere;  O.  Fr.  esteindre  ;  Fr.  eteindre.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  put  out,  to  quench ;  as,  a  light,  a 
lamp,  &c. 

"  By  death  extinguisht  is  that  star,  whose  light 
Did  shi»e  so  faithful!." 

Babington :  Castard,  Elegy,  vii.,  pt  IL 

2.  To  put  an  end  to ;  to  quench. 

"  To  make  a  blaze  of  gentrie  to  the  world, 
A  little  pufte  of  sconie  extinguisht  it" 

Ii.  Jonson:  Eitry  Man  in  his  Humour,  L  L 

3.  To  suppress,  to  stifle,  to  destroy. 

"It  ...  rxtinnuiihed  also  the  flames  of  all  other 
vices.''— Bale:  English  Votaries,  pt  ii. 

4.  To  cloud,  to  obscure. 

"  Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues  that  surmount, 
Her  natural  graces  that  extinguish  art." 

Shdkesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  v.  I 

II.  Law  :  To  put  an  end  to  by  union  or  con- 
solidation. [EXTINGUISHMENT,  II.] 

"By  way  of  extinguishment:  as  if  my  tenant  for 
life  makes  a  lease  to  A  for  life  remainder  to  B  and  his 
heirs,  and  I  release  to  A ;  this  extinguishes  my  right  to 
the  reversion,  and  shall  enure  to  the  advantage  of 
B's  remainder  as  well  as  of  A's  particular  estate."— 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 

*  B.   Intran. :   To  be  quenched  or  extin- 
guished ;  to  go  out. 

*  ex  tin  guish-a  ble  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Eng. 
extinguish;  -alle.\  That  may  or  can  be  extin- 
guished, destroyed,  or  suppressed  ;  ceyable  of 
or  liable  to  extinction. 

"The  fiery  substance  of  the  soul  onely  extinguish 
able  by  that  element."— Browne:  Urn  Burial,  ch.  i.. 
lrt.lv. 


pout,  j6wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9 bin,  bench  ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -«. 
-dan,  -tian  =  sh~,n.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -tions,  -sious,  -clous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <£c.  =  beL,  del. 
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extinguisher— extra 


gx  tin  guish  er  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Kng  ex- 
tinguish ;  -er.]  One  who  or  that  which  extin- 
guishes :  specif,  a  little  cone  placed  on  the 
top  of  it  burning  candle  to  extinguish  the 


EXTINGUISHERS. 

tight.  Large  metal  extinguishers  were  formerly 
attached  to  the  railings  of  the  houses  of  the 
English  gentry  to  enable  the  footmen  or  link- 
boys  to  put  out   their  torches.     Many    still 
remain,  especially  in  what  was  the  fashionable 
part  of  London  in  the  last  century. 
"  Of  Pinchbeck'!  own  mixt-uietal  make 
A  huge  extinguisher." 

Maim  :  Ode  to  Mr.  Pinchbeck. 

2ac-  tin'-guish  ment  (gu  as  gw),  s.    [Eng. 
extinguish.;  -ment.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  act  of  extinguishing,  quenching,  or 
putting  out. 

2.  The  act  of  suppressing,  destroying,  put- 
ting an  end  to,  or  abolishing ;  extinction,  de- 
struction, abolition. 

"  He  moved  him  to  a  war  upon  Flanders,  for  the 
better  extinguishment  of  the  civil  wars  of  France."  — 
Bacon:  Henry  ('//. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  utterly 
destroyed,  exterminated,  or  suppressed ;  ex- 
tinction, destruction. 

"  When  death's  form  appears,  she  feareth  not 
An  utter  quenching  or  extinguishment." 

Datiei  .  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  B.  SO,  R.  4. 

*  4.  Abolition,  nullification. 

"  Divine  laws  of  Christian  church  polity  may  not  be 
altered  by  extinguishment."— Hooker. 
IL  Law :  The  extinction  or  ending  of  an 
estate,  right,  &c.,  by  means  of  merging  or 
consolidating  it  with  another,  generally  one 
more  extensive. 

Sx-tirp',  v.t.  [Fr.  extirper,  from  Lat.  extirpo, 
exstirpp  =  to  pluck  up  by  the  roots  :  er  =  out, 
and  stirpo  (genit.  stirpis)  =  a  root ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
extirpar ;  Ital.  estirpare.]  To  extirpate,  to 
eradicate,  to  root  out. 

"  Nor  shall  that  nation  boast  It  so  with  us, 
But  be  extirpid  from  our  provinces." 

Shakes)*. :  1  Benry  VI.,  ill.  8. 

•  Sx-tlrp'-a-ble,    a.      [Eng.    extirp;    -abk.] 
That  may  or  can  be  extirpated  ;  liable  to  ex- 
tirpation. 

"  Lest  it  Infect  the  ground  with  a  plant  not  easily 
extirpaole."— Evelyn  :  Terra. 

&C   tir  pate,  r.t.   [Lat.  extirpatrs,  exstirpatus, 
pa.  par.  of  extirpo,  exstirpo.]     [EXTIRP.] 

1.  Ord.  IMIIQ. :  To  eradicate,  to  root  out,  to 
extirpate,  to  destroy  utterly,  to  exterminate. 

"Some  frightful  diseases  have  been  extirpated  by 
•deuce:  .Mid  some  have  been  banished  by  police."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  Hi. 

2.  Surg. :  To  cut  out  or  off :  as,  To  extirpate 
a  wen. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  to  extirpate 
and  to  eradicate,  see  ERADICATE. 

*  Sx-tir-pa'-tlve,  a.     [Eng.  extirpat(e) ;  -ive.  ] 
Capable  of  extirpating ;  having  a  tendency  to 
extirpate. 

"  Enable  nature  to  go  on  with  the  extirpative  and 
preventive  remedies."— Cheyne. 

&c-tir-pa'-tion,  *  ex  tir-pa-cion,  ».    [Fr. 

extirpation,  from  Lat.  exstirpatio,  from  exstir- 
patus, pa.  par.  of  exstirpo;  Sp.  extirpation ; 
Ital.  estirpazione.] 

L  The  act  of  extirpating,  rooting  out,  eradi- 
cating, 01  exterminating ;  extermination,  eradi- 
cation, excision. 

"Fortheezttrpocionandabholisbyngof  thebyshoppe 
of  Home."— Ball :  Benry  rill.  (an.  28). 

2.  The  state  of  being  extirpated,  rooted  out, 


or  eradicated  :  total  destruction  or  extermina- 
tion. 

"  His  brethren  in  apparent  danger  of  utter  extirpa- 
tion."—Warburton :  Dirint  Legation,  bk.  v.,  §.  4. 

Sx'-tlr-pa-t6r,  s.  [Lat.  extirpatus,  pa.  par. 
of  extirpo,  exstirpo.]  One  who  extirpates, 
eradicates,  or  exterminates  ;  an  exterminator. 

*  ex  -  tir'-  per,  s.     [Eng.  extirp;  -er.]     One 

who  extirpates  ;  an  extirpator. 

"  Founders  of  states,  lawgivers,  extirpen  of  tyrants, 
fathers  of  the  people,  were  honoured."  —  Bacon,  in 
Trench  :  On  Home  Def.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  18. 

"  ex-tl-spi  cious,  <(  (Lat.  extispicium  = 
an  inspection  of  entrails  for  purposes  of 
augury  :  fcita  =  the  entrails,  and  specie  =  to  look 
at.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  inspection 
of  entrails  for  purposes  of  augury  ;  augurial. 

"  Thus  hath  he  deluded  many  nations  unto  his  augu- 
rial and  extispicious  inventions,  from  casual  and  uu 
contrived  contingencies,  divining  event*  succeeding." 
—Browne :  Vulgar  Srrours,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

CX  tol',  v.t.  [Lat.  extollo  —  to  raise  up  :  ex  — 
out,  and  toUo  =  to  raise.] 

*  1.  Lit. :  To  raise  up,  to  lift,  to  elevate. 
"She  left  th'  vnrighteous  world,  and  was  to  heauen 

extol'd."  Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  37. 

2.  Fig. :  To  praise,  to  magnify,  to  laud,  to 
hold  up  to  admiration,  to  glorify. 

"  As  ignorant  and  shallow  as  people  generally  are 
who  extol  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the  present."— 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 
If  For  the  difference  between  to  extol  and 
to  praise,  see  PRAISE. 

ex-tdl'-ler,  s.    [Eng.  extol;  -er.]    One  who  ex- 
tols, magnifies,  or  praises  any  person  or  thing. 
"The  late  states  which  inflict  capital  punishment 
upon   extollers   of    the    Pope's   supremacy." — Bacon : 
Charge  upon  the  Commission  for  the  Verge. 

*  ex-tdl'-ment,  s.     [Eng.  extol ;  -ment.]    The 
act  of  extolling  ;  the  state  of  being  extolled. 

"  In  the  verity  of  exto'ment  I  take  him  to  be  a  soul 
of  great  article.  —Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

*  ex-tor-cion,  s.    [EXTORTION.] 

*  ex-tor 'se,  *  ex  torce,  v.t.    [Lat.  extorqueo, 
perf.  indie,  extorsi.] 

1.  To  wring,  to  harass,  to  pain. 

"  Too  many  grieuoua  plagues  my  state  extorse." 
Stirling:  Aurora,  it  64. 

2.  To  practise  extortion  upon. 

"  By  men  even  dead,  as  oft  alive  extorc'd." 

Stirling  :  Doomes-day  ;  Fourthe  Hour. 

*  ex-tor  -sious,  a.    [EXTORTIOUS.] 

*  ex-tor'-stous-ljf,  adv.    [EXTORTIOUSLY.] 

ex-tor'-Slve,  a.  [Lat.  extorqueo,  perf.  indie. 
extorsi;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ire.]  Tending  or  serv- 
ing to  extort  or  draw  from  by  compulsion. 

*  ex-tor1  -Slve-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  extorsive ;  -ly.] 

In  an  extorsive  or  extortionate  manner ;  with 
extortion. 

ex-tort',  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  extortus,  pa.  par.  of 
extorqueo  =  to  twist  out :  ex  =  out,  and  torqueo 
=  to  twist ;  Fr.  extorquer;  Sp.  &.  Port,  estorcer; 
Ital.  estorcere.] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Phys. :  To  wrest  or  wring  anything  from 
any  person  by  physical  force,  threats,  or  tor- 
ture, or  und*e  exercise  of  power  of  any  sort ; 
to  gain  by  force,  to  exact ;  to  compel  the  sur- 
render or  giving  of  anything. 

"  Till  the  injurious  Roman  did  extort 
This  tribute  from  us,  we  were  free." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbelint,  Hi.  1. 

2.  Ment. :  To  draw  from  a  person  with  diffi- 
culty and  against  his  will  :  as,  To  extort  a 
promise  from  a  person  ;  to  extort  an  answer. 

"The   krng  did   not  come   into  those    concessions 
seasonably,  nur  with  a  good  grace:  all  apjieared  to  be 
extorted  from  him."— Burnet:  Hat.  Omi  Time,  bk.  i. 
U.  Law :  To  take  by  extortion. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  practise  extortion, 

"To  whom  they  never  gave  any  penny  of  entertain- 
ment, but  let  them  feed  upon  the  countries,  and  extort 
upon  all  men  where  they  come."— Spenser :  Present 
State  of  Ireland. 

*  ex -tort',    a.      [Lat    extortus.]      Extorted, 

gained  by  extortion  or  violence.    [EXTORT,  ».] 

"  Having  great  lordships  got  and  goodly  farms. 
Through  strong  oppression  of  his  power  extort." 
Spenser:  F.  <*.,  V.  ii.  6. 

ex-tort'-er,  *  ex-tor-tour,  s.  [Eng.  ex- 
tort; -er.]  One  who  practises  extortion  ;  one 
who  gains  or  takes  things  by  extortion. 

"The  violent  exfortour  of  other  men's  goods."— 
Trans,  of  Boetiut,  p.  98. 


ex  tor  tion,  •  ex-tor-cion,  s.    [Fr.  ,  from 
Lat.  extorqueo,  perf.  indie,  extorsi;  Sp.  extor* 
sion  ;  Ital.  estorsione.] 
L  OrdinarytLanguage  : 

1.  The  act  of  extorting  ;  the  act  or  prac- 
tice of  wresting  or  drawing  anything  from 
others  by  violence,  threats,  undue  exercise  of 
authority,  or  other  illegal  ways  ;  oppressive 
exaction  or  compulsion. 

"  AnJ  therefore  by  extortion  I  leve." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  7.011. 

2.  A  gross  or  extortionate  overcharge. 
"The  Dover  boatmen,  whose  extortions  may  boast 

the  prescriptions  of  three  centuries,  carried  off  hit 
portmanteau.  "—  J.  S.  ttrewer  :  English  Studies,  p.  363. 
IL  Law  :  (See  extract). 

"  Lastly,  extortion  ;  which  consists  in  an  officer's  un- 
lawfully taking,  by  colour  of  his  otfk-e  from  any  man 
any  money  or  thing  of  value,  that  is  not  due  to  him  or 
more  than  is  due,  ur  before  it  is  due.  The  punishment 
for  this  offence  is  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  some- 


, 

forfeiture  of  the  office  ;  the  defendant  being 
he  party  aggrieved,  and 
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also made  to  render  double  to  t 
be  punished  at  the  pleas 
say,  at  the  discretion  of  t 
mentaries,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  10. 

*  ex-tor  -tion  -a  ble,  a.     [Eug.   extortion; 
-able.]    Extortionate. 

*ex-tor'-tion-ar-jr,  a.  [Eng.  extortion; 
•ary.]  Practising  extortion  ;  containing  or  of 
the  nature  of  extortion  ;  extortionate. 

ex  tor  tion-ate,  a.  [Eng.  extortion;  -ate.] 
Characterized  by  or  of  the  nature  of  extor- 
tion ;  oppressive. 

ex-tdV-tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  extortion;  -er.] 
One  who  practises  extortion. 

"The  ill-gotten  wealth  of  the  oppressor  or  extor- 
tioner."— Knox  :  Essays,  No.  151. 

*  ex-tor  -tious,  *  ex  tor  sious,  a.     [Eng. 
extort  ;  -ions.}     Oppressive,  cruel,  character- 
ized by  extortion  or  oppression. 

"The  extortious  cruelties  of  some,  the  corrupt 
wresting  of  justice  in  others."—  Bp.  Hall:  Remains, 
p.  77. 

*ex-tor'-tious-ly,  *  ex-tor-sious-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  extortious;  -ly.]  With  extortion  or 
oppression. 

"That  office  was  commonly  misseused  extortiousty." 
—Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  1,207. 

ex'-tra,a.,  $.,  &pref.  [Lat.  for  extern  =  exextera 
parte'=  on  the  «utside.  A  Latin  preposition 
denoting  beyond,  further  than,  except.] 

A.  As  adj.  :    Beyond    what    is    absolutely 
necessary  ;    over  and  above  what  is   usual  ; 
supplementary,  additional  :  as,  extra  diet,  an 
extra  charge,  &c. 

B.  As  sit&si.  ;    Something  beyond  what  ia 
absolutely  necessary  or  usual  ;  an  addition  : 
as,  Music  is  charged  as  an  extra. 

C.  As  prefix  :  It  is  largely  used  in  English  to 
denote  something  outside  of  or  beyond  what 
is  signified  by  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed. 

extra  axillar,  extra-axillary,  a. 

Bot.  :  Beyond  the  axil  ;  growing  from  above 
or  below  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  branches. 

extra-belief,  s.  Matthew  Arnold's  ren- 
dering of  the  German  Aberglaube,  whicli  he 
does  not  consider  adequately  translated  by 
"  superstition." 

"  Extra-belief,  that  which  we  hoi*,  augur,  imagiu*, 
is  the  poetry  of  life,  and  has  the  rights  of  poetry."— 
Literature.  A  Dogma,  p.  8L 

extra-costs,  a.  pi. 

Law  :  Those  costs  or  charges  which  do  not 
appear  upon  the  face  of  the  proceedings  :  as 
the  expenses  of  witnesses,  fees  to  counsel, 
court-fees,  &c. 

extra-current,  --. 

Elect.  :  An  induced  galvanic  current,  which 
moves  in  the  same  direction  as  the  principal 
one  when  contact  is  made,  and  in  the  reverse 
direction  when  it  is  broken.  The  former  is 
called*  the  direct  extra-current  and  the  latter 
the  inverse  extra-current.  The  direct  one 
heightens  the  effect  of  the  principal  current, 
the  inverse  one  lowers  it. 

extra-historic,  a. 

Anthropol.  :  A  term  applied  by  Tylor  to 
those  regions  which  have  no  history,  and  con- 
cerning which  tradition  is  utterly  untrust- 
worthy, owing  to  the  low  mental  condition  of 
the  people.  [UNHISTORIC.] 

"The  inquiry  as  to  the  relation  of  savagery  to 
barbarism  and  semi-civilization  lies  almost  entirely  in 
prehistoric  or  rxtraJtistoric  regions."—  Tylor:  Primi- 
tive Culture,  L  86. 
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ax-tra-con-stel'-lar-y,  «..    [Pref.  extra, 
and  Eng.  constellary  (q.V.).  ] 

Astro  n.  :  A  term  applied  to  those  stars 
which  are  not  classed  under  any  constellation. 

Sx-tract,  v.t.     [Sp.  extraer  ;  Port,  extrahir  ; 
FT.  extmire.]    [EXTRACT,  a.] 

L  To  draw  or  pnll  out  ;  to  withdraw  or 
remove  from  a  fixed  position  :  as,  To  extract  a 
tooth. 

2.  To  draw  out  by  chemical  process  ;    to 
distil. 

"  They 

Whom  siumy  Borneo  bears,  are  stored  with  streams 
Egregious,  rum  and  rice's  spirit  extract.  ' 

J  PhUipt  :  Cider,  ii. 

3.  To  draw  out  of  any  containing  body  or 
tavity. 

"These  waters  were  extracted,  aud  laid  upou  the 
•urface  at  the  ground."—  Burnet  :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

4.  To  take  from  something  of  which  the 
thing  taken  formed  a  part. 

"  Woman  is  her  name  ;  of  mail 
Extracted."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  viii  »7. 

5.  To  select  a  part  ;  to  take  out  or  quote  a 
passage  or  passages  from  a  book  or  writing. 

"  To  see  how  this  case  is  represented,  I  have  extracted 
out  of  that  pamphlet  a  few  notorious  falsehoods."— 

E*i 

H  To  extract  the  root  of  a  quantity  or  number  : 
Math.  :  To  ascertain  the  root. 

Sx'-tract,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  extractus,  pa.  par.  of 
extraho  :  ex  =  out,  and  traho  —  to  draw.] 
*  A.  As  adj.  :  Extracted,  drawn,  deduced. 

"As  the  sun  is  the  very  issue   extract  from  that 
good."—  P.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  839. 
B.  As  substantive  : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  That  which  is  extracted  or  drawn  from 
anything. 

2.  That  which  is  extracted  or  drawn  from 
•ny  substance  by  heat,  distillation,  or  other 
chemical  process.  [II.,  1.] 


. 

stance,   which  chemists  call  the  extract  of  the  vege- 
tables. "—Boy  le. 

3.  An  abstract  or  passage  quoted  from  a 
book  or  writing  ;  an  excerpt,  a  quotation. 

"  There  appears  in  this  extract  such  simplicity  and 
goodness."—  Sharp:  Defence  of  Chrittianity. 

*  4.  Extraction,  descent. 

"  The  apostle  gives  it  a  value  suitable  to  its  extract, 
branding  it  with  the  most  ignominious  imputation  of 
foolishness."—  South. 

H.  Technically  : 

1.  Pharm  :  Extracta.     These  are  of  three 
kinds  :  (1)  Green  extracts,  prepared  by  heat- 
ing the  juice  of  plants  to  130°  F.,  to  coagulate 
the  green  colouring  matter,  filtering  and  heat- 
ing to  200°  F.  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  and 
again  filtering.    The  juice  is  then  evaporated 
to  a  thin  syrup  at  140°  F.,  the  green  colouring 
matter  is  added,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to 
the  proper  consistence  of  an  extract.     (2)  Ex- 
tracts formed  by  treating  drugs  with  water, 
and  evaporating  the  solution   obtained.    (3) 
Extracts  formed  by  treating  drugs  with  spirits 
of   wine,   and    then    evaporating.      (Garrod  : 
Hat.  Medica.) 

2.  Scots  Law  :  A  copy  of  a  deed  or  other 
document,  authenticated  by  the  proper  officer, 
the  original  of  which  either  is   in  a  public 
record,  or  a  transcript  of  which,  taken  from 
the  original,  has  been  preserved  in  a  public 
record. 

extract  of  gamboge,  s.  The  colouring 
matter  of  gamboge,  separated  from  the  greenish 
gum  and  impurities  by  solution  in  alcohol  aud 
precipitation.  By  the  process  it  acquires  a 
powdery  texture,  which  renders  it  capable  of 
being  mixed  with  oil  for  use  in  glazing. 
(WeaU.) 

extract  of  lead,  s.  Impure  acetate  of 
lead,  obtained  by  boiling  litharge  in  vinegar. 

Sx  tract  a  ble,  ex-tract  -I-ble,  «.  [Eng. 
extract  ;  -aSle.]    That  may  or  can  l>e  extracted. 
"  No  more  money  was  extractive  from  his  pocket.' 
—Die/cent:  Uncommercial  Traveller,  ch,  xxvtii. 

OX  tract   I-form,  a.     [Eng.  extract;   i  con- 
nective, and  Eng.  form.} 

Chem.  :  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of 
an  extract. 

ex  tract'  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [EXTRACT,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

L  Drawing  or  pulling  out  ;  withdrawing. 


*  2.  Distracting,  absorbing. 

"  A  most  extracting  frenzy  of  mine  own 
From  my  remembrance  clearly  banished  his." 

Shakeip. :  Twelfth  Night,  v.  L 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  drawing 
out;  extraction. 

ex-trac'-tion,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat   extractio, 
from  extractus,  pa.  par.  of  extraho;  Sp.  extrac- 
tion; Ital.  estrazione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  extracting"  or  drawing  out :  as, 
the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  &c. 

2.  The  act  or  operation  of  extracting  or 
drawing  anything  from  a  substance  by  che- 
mical process,  as  an  essence. 

*  3.  That  which  is  extracted  or  drawn ;  an 
extract. 

"  They  do  preserve,  as  in  a  vial,  the  purest  efficacy 
and  extraction  of  that  liviag  intellect  that  bred  them.1' 
—Milton. 

4.  Descent,  family,  lineage,  derivation,  stock. 

"  Caius  Marina,  a  person  of  a  plebeian  extraction."— 
South  :  Sermont,  vol.  v.,  ser.  10. 

II.  Math. :  The  operation  or  process  of  find- 
ing the  root  of  any  given  number  or  quantity  ; 
the  method  or  rule  by  which  the  root  of  any 
given  number  or  quantity  is  found.  [ROOT.] 

*  ex- tract  -ive,  a.  &  *.    [Fr.  extractif;  Sp.  ex- 
tractive.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Tending  or  serving  to  extract ;  extracting. 
2.  That  may  be  extracted  ;  capable  of  ex- 
traction. 

"  He  found  1  Ib.  of  it  [the  toil]  to  contain  from  20  to 
SO  grains  of  extractive  matter  which  flamed  aud 
burned,  aud  therefore  was  a  coal  soluble  in  water.  "— 
Kirwan  :  On  Manures,  p.  && 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  extract. 

2.  Med. :  A  peculiar  base  or  principle  exist- 
ing in  extracts. 

ex-trac'-tor,  s.  [Lat.  from  extract  us,  pa.  par. 
of  extraho  =  to  extract.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  He  who  or  that  which  ex- 
tracts. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Surg. :  An  instrument  for  removing  sub- 
stances from  the  body. 

2.  Scot*  Law :   Au  official  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  by  whom  extracts  of  decrees   and 
other   official  documents  are   prepared   and 
authenticated. 

3.  Clath-manufac. :  A  machine  for  expelling 
water  from  textile  fabrics  by  the  application 
of  centrifugal  force  ;  a  hydro-extractor. 

*  ex-tra-dic'-tion-a-rjf,  a.    [Lat.  extra  = 
beyond,  without,  and  dictio  =  a  word,  a  say- 
ing.]   Out  of  or  beyond  words  ;  not  formed 
of  words;  consisting  in  reality  and  not  in 
words.    [DICTION.] 

11  These  extradictionary  aud  real  fallacies."— Brtntnt  : 
Vulgar  Emntrt,  bk.  L,  eh.  iv. 

ex-tra-di -tion,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ex 
—  out,  and  traditio  =  a  handing  over ;  trado 
=  to  hand  over.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  handing  over  or  deliver- 
ing up  by  one  nation  to  another  of  fugitives 
from  justice  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  entered 
into,   whereby  each    nation  binds    itself  to 
deliver  up  to  the  other  criminal  refugees. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  the  surrender  or 
delivering  up  of  fugitives  from  justice  :  as,  an 
extradition  treaty. 

ex-tra-dite,  v.t.  [Lat.  ex=  out,  away,  and 
tradit'ut,  pa.  par.  of  trado  =  to  hand  over,  to 
deliver  up.]  To  surrender,  hand  over,  or 
deliver  up,  as  from  one  nation  to  anotlier :  as, 
To  extradite  a  criminal  refugee. 

"  It  is  doubted  whether  he  will  be  extradited  tar  ttiis 
offence."— Daily  Jfewi,  July  19,  IMS. 

ex-tra'-dds,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  extra  =  with- 
out, beyond,  and  Fr.  dos ;  Lat.  dorsum  —  the 
back.] 

Arch.  :  The  exterior  curve  of  an  arch, 
measured  on  the  top  of  the  voussoirs,  as  op- 
posed to  the  soffit  or  intrados. 

ex  tra -dosed,  a.     [Eng.  extrudes;  -ed.] 

Arch.  :  A  term  applied  to  an  arch  when  the 
curves  of  the  intrados  and  extrados  are  con- 
centric and  parallel. 

ex  tra  do  -taL  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and  Eng. 
dotal' (q.v.).]"  Not  belonging  to  dower:  as, 
extradotal  property. 


*ex'-tra-dU96,  o.  [Lat.  extra  =  outside, 
without,  and  duco  =  to  draw.]  Drawn  out. 

"  If  the  soule  be  not  extraduce  or  drawn  out  of  the 
matter."— Oaule:  Mag-Attro-Mantix,  p.  93. 

*ex  tra- es  sen  tial  (tial  as  shal),  o. 
[Pref.  extra,  aud  Eng.  essential  (q.v.).]"  Not 
esseutial ;  beyond  what  is  essential 

"They  persuaded  modesty  iu  all  extraeuential doc- 
trines. "—Olanvill:  Bttay,  vii. 

ex-tra-f  o  li  a  -ceous  (ceous  as  shus),  a. 
[Prer.  extra,  and  Eng.  foliaceous  (q.v.).] 

Hot. :  Beyond  a  leaf ;  away  from  the  leaves 
or  inserted  in  a  different  place  from  them. 

*  ex-tra-for-a'-ne'-ous,  o.    [Lat.  extra  = 
without",  beyond,  and  foras  =  out  of  doors.] 
Out  of  doors ;  out-door. 

"The  weather  aud  a  variety  of  extraforaneous  occu- 
pations .  .  .  make  it  difficult  for  me  to  find  opportu- 
uities  for  writing.  '—Coieper. 

*ex-tra-ge'-ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  extra  -  with- 
out, beyond,  and  genus  =  a  race,  a  kind.] 
Belonging  to  another  kind. 

ex-tra-ju-di-cial(cialasshal),a.  [Pref. 
extra,  and  Eng.  judicial  (q.v.).]"  Beyond  or 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  duty  or 
process.  An  extrajudicial  dictum  is  the  same 
as  an  obiter  dictum.  [OBITER.] 

"The  extrajudicial  interposition  of  the  judges  not 
withstanding."—  Burke :  Charges  againtt  Warrm 
Hattingt. 

ex  tra  ju  di  cial-ly  (cial  as  shal),  adv, 
[Eng."  extrajudicial;  -Ty.]  In  a  manner  diffe- 
rent from  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  duty 
or  process. 

"  The  confirmation  of  an  election  may  be  said  to  ha 
done  extrajudicialli/,  when  opposition  ensues  then 
upon."— Ayliffe  :  Parergon. 

*  ex-tra-lim'-i-tar-y, a.    [Pref.  extra,  and 
Eng.  limitary  (q.v.").]     Being  or  lying  beyond 
the  limits  or  bounds  :  as,  extralimitary  land. 

*ex-tra,-l8g'-lc-al,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and 
Eng.  logical  (q.v.).]  Lying  out  of  or  beyond 
the  province  of  logic.  (Sir  W.  Hamilton.) 

*ex-tra-log'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  extra- 
logical;  -ly.]  In  an  extralogical  maimer ; 
without  recourse  to  logic. 

"  This  was  by  logicians  recognised  contingently  and 
therefore  extralogically."—Sir  W.  Hamilton.  (Oailrie.) 

*  ex  -  tra  -  ml'-  ssion,  s.     [  Lat.  extra  =.  out, 
beyond,  and  missio  —  a  sending  ;  mitto  =^  to 
send.]    A  sending  out ;  emission. 

"  Aristotle,  Alhazen,  and  others,  hold  that  light  is 
by  reception,  and  not  by  extramitrion." — Browne:  Yul* 
gar  Smart,  bk.  iii..  cb,  vii. 

*  ex-tra-mun -dane,  a.    [Pref.  extra,  and 

Eng.  mundane  (q.v.).]    Beyond  the  limits  of 
the  material  world. 

"  Tis  a  philosophy  that  gives  the  exactest  topography 

of  the  extra-mundane  spaces. "— Glanrill :  Bceptii  Scien- 

tifica,  ch.  xvi. 

Sx-tra-miir'-al,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and  Eng. 
mural  (q.v.).]"  Beyond  or  outside  of  the 
walls  or  boundaries  of  a  place.  Thus  it  is  the 
word  especially  applied  to  burials  in  cemeteries 
outside  of  towns,  as  opposed  to  intramural— 
i.e.,  in  the  town  churches  or  churchyards. 

ex  -  tran'- e  -  ous,  a.  [Lat.  extraneus,  from 
extra  =  without,  beyond  ;  Sp.  extralio ;  Port 
estranho.]  Foreign ;  not  belonging  to  a  thing; 
not  intrinsic ;  external,  not  essential. 

"  Relation  is  not  contained  iu  the  real  existence  ol 
things,  but  something  extra neouiuul  superinduced." 
—Locke. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  extra- 
neous, extrinsic,  and  foreign  :  "  The  extraneous 
is  that  which  forms  no  necessary  or  natural 
part  of  anything  ;  the  extrinsic  is  that  which 
forms  a  part  or  has  a  connection,  but  only  in 
an  indirect  form  ;  it  is  not  an  inherent  or 
component  part  :  the  foreign  is  that  which 
forms  no  part  whatever,  and  has  no  kind  of 
connection.  .  .  .  Extraneous  and  extrinsic 
have  a  general  and  abstract  sense ;  but  foreign 
has  a  particular  signification ;  they  always 
pass  over  to  some  object  either  expressed  or 
understood  :  hence  we  say  extraneous  ideas,  or 
extrinsic  worth  ;  but  that  a  particular  mode 
of  acting  is  foreign  to  the  general  plan  pursued. 
Anecdotes  of  private  individuals  would  lie 
extraneous  matter  in  a  general  history ;  the 
respect  and  credit  which  men  gain  from  their 
fellow-citizens  by  an  adherence  to  rectitude  is 
the  extrinsic  advantage  of  virtue  ;  it  is  foreign 
to  the  purpose  of  one  who  is  making  an  abridg- 
ment of  a  work  to  enter  into  details  in  any 
particular  part."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 
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extraneous  modulation,  .<. 

Afuric :  A  modulation  to  an  extreme  or  Tin- 
related  key.  (Stainerdt  Barrett.) 

ix-tran'-e-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eug.  extraneous; 
-ly.]  In  an  extraneous  manner. 

"By  their  being  rxtraneomly  overruled."— Lent : 
Theory  of  Religion,  pi  ill. 

•  Sx  -  tra -  6c'- u  -  lar,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and 
Eng.  ocular  (q.v.").] 

£ntoi».  (Of  some  antennae):  Inserted  on  the 
outsides  of  the  eyes. 

6x  tra  of  f  i  cial  (cial  >  shal).  •  [Pref. 
extra',  and  Eng.  official  (q.v.).]  Beyond  or 
without  the  limits  of  official  duty. 

ix-tra-or'-dln-a-li-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  extra- 
ordinary; -ly.]  In  an  extraordinary  manner 
or  degree  ;  in  a  manner  or  degree  out  of  the 
ordinary  or  usual  course ;  remarkably,  un- 
commonly. 

"  An  ordinance  immediately  and  extraordinarily 
revealed  from  God."—  Warburton  :  Alliance  between 
Church  *  State,  bk.  i.  (Notes.) 

ex-tra-or-din-a-rl-n£ss,  *  ex -tra - 

or  -  din  a  ri  nesse.  s.  [Eng.  extraordi- 
nary; -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  extra- 
ordinary, unusual,  or  out  of  the  common; 
uncommonuess,  remarkableness. 

"  I  choose  some  few  either  for  the  extraordinarinesi 

ot  their  guilt,  or  the  frequency  of  their  practice.  '— 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Jfac-tra-or'-dln-a-ry,  *  ex  tra-or  din- 
a-ri,  *  ex-tra-or-din-a-rie,  a.,  adv.,  & 
s.  [Lat.  extraordinarl  us,  from  extra  =  beyond, 
and  ordinarius  =  ordinary  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
extraordinario ;  Ital.estraordinario;  Fr.  extra- 
ordinaire.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Beyond  or  out  of  the  ordinary  or  common 
course  or  order ;   unusual ;   not  usual,  cus- 
tomary, regular,  or  ordinary. 

"The  Indians  worshipped  rivers,  fountains,  rocks, 
or  great  stones,  and  all  things  which  seemed  to  have 
•omething  extraordinary  In  tbem.'—StillingJleet. 

2.  Of  an  uncommon  or  unusual  degree  or 
kind  ;  remarkable,  uncommon ;  rare,  eminent ; 
wonderful. 

"The  house  was  built  of  fair  and  strong  stone,  not 
affecting  so  much  any  extraordinary  kind  of  fineness, 
as  an  honourable  representing  of  a  firm  stateliuess.  "— 
Sidney. 

3.  Special ;  sent  or  appointed  for  a  special 
purpose  or  occasion :  as,  an  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary. 

*  4.  Foreign  ;  mercenary. 

"Souldiers  of  another  country  that  come  to  serve 
lor  paye :  extraordinarie  souldiers."— If  omen  lator. 

*  B.    As  adv.  :    Extraordinarily,    uncom- 
monly, remarkably. 

•'  They  have  extraordinary  good  eyes,  and  will  discry 
a  sail  at  sea  farther,  and  see  any  thing  better,  than 
we."—  Dampier:  Voyages  (an.  1681). 

*  C.  As  subst. :   Any  thing  extraordinary, 
unusual,  or  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  order, 
or  kind. 

"All  the  extraordinaria  in  the  world,  which  fall 
out  by  no  steady  rules  and  causes,  I  style  prodigies 
preternatural."—/.  Spencer:  On  Prodigies,  p.  161 

T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  extra- 
c/rdinary  and  remarkable  :  "  These  words  are 
epithets  both  opposed  to  the  ordinary ;  and 
In  that  sense  the  extraordinary  is  that  which 
in  its  own  nature  is  remarkable :  but  things, 
however,  may  be  extraordinary  which  are  not 
remarkable,  and  the  contrary.  The  extraor- 
dinary is  that  which  is  out  of  the  ordinary 
course,  but  it  does  not  always  excite  remark, 
and  is  not  therefore  remarkable,  as  when  we 
speak  of  an  extraordinary  loan,  an  extraor- 
dinary measure  of  government :  on  the  other 
band,  when  the  extraordinary  conveys  the 
idea  of  what  deserves  notice,  it  expresses 
much  more  than  remarkable.  There  are  but 
few  extraordinary  things,  many  things  are 
remarkable:  the  remarkable  is  eminent;  the 
extraordinary  is  supereminent :  the  extraor- 
dinary excites  our  astonishment;  the  remark- 
able only  awakens  our  interest  and  attention. 
The  extraordinary  is  unexpected  ;  the  remark- 
able is  sometimes  looked  for."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

extraordinary  ray,  .• . 
Optics  :  One  of  the  two  rays  resulting  from 
double  refraction. 

[Pref.  extra,  and 
id,  outside  of, 
limits  of  any 


ex-tra-pa  ro  chi-al,  _.    L. 

Eng.  'parochial  (q.v.)I]     Beyond,  outside  of, 
or  not  reckoned   within  the    1 


parish. 


"The  sovereign  is  entitled  to  all  the  tithes  arising 
In  extra-ijarochi,,l  places :  though  it  may  be  doubted 
how  far  this  article,  as  well  :u>  the  last,  can  be  reckoned 
part  of  his  revenue :  since  a  corody  supports  only  his 
chaplains,  and  these  ritratxtrodtial  tithes  are  held 
under  au  implied  trust,  that  he  will  distribute  them 
for  the  good  of  the  clergy  in  general."— Blackstone : 
Comment.,  bk.  L,  ch.  x. 

ex-tra-pa-ro'-chl-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  extra- 
parocliial';  -ly.]  Out' of  or  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  parish. 

"  In  the  case  of  a  chapel  extraparochlally  situate."— 
Ho/'slry  :  Charges,  p.  207. 

ex  tra  phys  ic  al,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and 
Eng.  physical  (q.v.).]  Not  subject  to  or  bound 
by  physical  laws  or  methods. 

ex-tra-pro-ffi'-ssion-al,  a.  [Pref.  extra, 
and  Eng.  professional  (q.v.).]  Foreign  to,  or 
not  coming  within  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
profession. 

ex  tra  pro  vin  cial   (cial  as  shal),   a. 

[Pref  extra,  and  Eng.  provincial,  (q.v.).]  Out 
of  or  beyond  the  limits  of  the  same  province 
or  jurisdiction  ;  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  same  archbishop. 

"  An  extraprovincial  citation  is  not  valid  . . .  above 
two  days'  journey."— Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

ex-tra-reg'-u-lar,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and  Eng. 
regular  (q.v.).J  Out  of  rule  ;  beyond  ordinary 
rules. 

"Such  things  as  these  are  extraregular  and  contin- 
gent."— Bp.  Taylor :  Disc  of  Confirmation,  j  6. 

ex-tra-ter-rf-tbV-i'-al,  a.  [Pref.  extra, 
and  Eng.  territorial  (q.v.).]  Beyond,  or  with- 
out the  limits  of  a  particular  territory  or 
jurisdiction. 

ex-tra-ter-ri-tdr-I-al'-i-ty,  s.    [Pref. 

extra;  Eng.  territorial  (q.v.),  and  suflf.  -ity.] 
Immunity  from  a  country's  laws  like  that 
enjoyed  by  an  ambassador.  (Wnarton.) 

ex-tra-trop'-Ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and 
Eng.  'tropical  (q.vl).]  Beyond,  or  outside  of 
the  tropics,  north  or  south. 

*  ex-traught  (gh  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [EX- 
TRACT, v.] 

1.  Distracted,  distraught. 

"  Being  extraught  of  her  mind.'  —  Brendt:  Quintal 
Curtius,  to.  227. 

2.  Extracted,  descended. 

"  Shamest  thou  not,  knowing  whence  thou  art  ex- 
traught, 
To  let  thy  tongue  detect  thy  Uiseboni  heart  T  " 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI..  ii.  2. 

ex-tra-U'-ter-ine,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and  Eng. 
uterine  (q.v.).] 

Pathol. :  A  term  applied  to  a  rare  condition 
of  morbid  gestation,  generally  the  sequence  of 
pelvic  inflammation,  extending  to  the  Fallopian 
tube,  and  rendering  the  passage  impervious  to 
the  fertilized  ovum.  (Quain :  Diet.  Med.) 

ex-traV-a-gan9e,  t  ex-trav'-a-gan^y, 

s.  [Fr.  extravagance,  from  Low  Lat.  extrava- 
gans,  from  Lat.  extra  =  beyond,  without,  and 
vagans  =  wandering,  pr.  par.  of  vagor  =  to 
wander ;  Sp. extravagancia ;  Ital.  estravaganza.] 

1.  A  wandering  from    the    prescribed    01 
proper  course  ;  a  digression. 

"  I  have  troubled  you  too  far  with  this  extravagance  : 
I  shall  make  no  delay  to  recall  myself  into  the  road 
again." — Hammond. 

2.  A  wandering  or  going  into  excess  or  be- 
yond due  limits. 

"  The  Croisades  gave  much  occasion  to  these  institu- 
tions; and  the  extravagance  was  carried  so  far,  that 
the  military  orders  were  instituted  among  the  rest."— 
Bolingbroke  :  A  uthority  in  Matters  of  Religion,  essay  iv. 

3.  Outrage,  violence,  excessive  vehemence. 

"  How  many,  by  the  wild  fury  and  extravagancy  of 
their  own  passions,  have  put  their  bodies  Irto  a  com- 
bustion."— THlotson. 

4.  Unnatural  tumour ;  bombast. 

"Some  verses  of  my  own.  Maximiu  and  Almauzor, 
cry  vengeance  upon  me  for   their   extravag 
Dryden. 

5.  Wildness,  irregularity,  outrage. 

"To  keep  the  private  soldiers  .  .  .  from  running 
into  greater  extravagancies  and  disorders." — Ludlow: 
Memoirs,  i.  166. 

6.  Wildness,  want  of  restraint. 

"  Could  we  trust  the  extravagancy 
Of  every  poet's  youthful  fancy. 

Lloyd :  A  familiar  Letter  of  Rhymes. 

7.  Excessive   expenditure ;   waste,    prodi- 
gality, profusion,  dissipation. 

"She  was  so  expensive,  that  the  income  of  three 
dukes  was  not  enough  to  supply  her  extravagance." — 
Arbuthnot. 

*  8.  A  caprice. 

"  Baiamond  was  then  In  hi*  extravagancies.'— Comi- 
cal Biit.  o/Francion  (1055). 


ex-trav'-a-gant,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low 
Lat.  extravagdns,  from  extra  =  beyond,  with- 
out, and  vagor  =  to  wander  ;  Sp.  extravugante  ; 
Ital.  cstravagante.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Wandering  out  of  due  bounds  or  limits. 

erring  spirit  hies 
Hhakesp. :  Iluiiitet,  i.  1. 

*  2.  Wandering,  digressing,  circuitous. 

"  I  greatly  admired  the  extravagant  turnings.  In- 
sinuations, and  growth  of  certaiue  birch  trees  among 
the  rocks."— £velyn :  Memoirs. 

3.  Not  keeping  within  due  bounds ;  un- 
restrained, wild,  irregular. 

"There  appears  something  nobly  wild  and  extrava- 
gant in  great  natural  geniuses." — Addisoit. 

i.  Excessive,  exceeding  due  bounds. 

"  They  fined  Dr.  Mainwaring  £1.000  for  a  foolish  and 
extravagant  sermon  upon  monarchy  "— J.  S.  Brewer: 
English.  Studiet,  p.  82. 

5.  Wasteful,  profuse,  prodigal,  or  lavish  in 
expenditure. 

"  An  extravagant  man,  who  has  nothing  else  to  re- 
commend him  but  a  false  generosity.'  —Addison : 
Spectator. 

6.  Wasteful,  excessive,  profuse,  prodigal : 
as,  His  expenditure  is  extravagant. 

*  7.  Wild  or  foolish  in  fancies  or  thoughts. 
"  Shall  1  be  so  extravagant  to  think 

That  happy  judgments  and  composed  spirits, 
Will  challenge  me  for  taxing  such  as  these?" 

B.  Jonson :  Every  if  an  out  of  his  Humour.  (Induct.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  is  bound  by  no  general  rules ; 
one  who  goes  to  excess. 

"The  extravagnnli  among  us  may  lie  really  dis- 
tracted in  the  atfairs  of  religion.  '—Olanvill :  Kesuys,  iv. 

2.  One  who  is  extravagant  in  his  expendi- 
ture ;  a  wasteful  or  prodigal  person. 

"  The  wild  extravagant,  whose  thoughtless  hand 
With  lavish,  tasteless,  pride  commits  expense." 
Dodsley  :  Pain  *  Putlence. 

II.  Ch.  Hist.  (PI.  Extravagants) :  A  collec- 
tion of  opinions,  decrees,  Jfrc.,  constituting 
part  of  the  canon  law,  and  published  after  the 
Clementines.  Twenty  of  these,  the  first  pub- 
lished ,  were  called  Extravagantes  Joannis, 
having  been  sent  forth  in  A.D.  1317,  by 
Pope  John  XXII.  To  these  have  been  added 
five  books  containing  decrees  by  subsequent 
popes,  called  Extravagantes  Communes.  These 
brought  down  the  collection  to  the  year  1483. 
The  reason  why  they  were  called  Extrava- 
gants was  that  in  place  of  being  digested  or 
arranged  with  the  other  papal  constitutions, 
they  were  in  a  manner  detached  from  these 
and  stood  apart. 

"Twenty  constitutions  of  pope  John  XXII.  are  called 
the  extravar/nnti ;  for  that  they  being  written  in  no 
order  or  method,  vagantur  extra  corpus  collectionum 
canomtm."— Ayliffe  :  Parergon. 
H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  extrava- 
gant, lavish,  profuse,  and  yyodigal :  "  The  idea 
of  using  immoderately  is  implied  in  all  these 
terms,  but  extravagant  is  the  most  general  in 
its  meaning  and  application.  The  extravagant 
man  spends  his  money  without  reason  ;  the 
prodigal  man  spends  it  in  excesses.  .  .  .  One 
may  be  extravagant  with  a  small  sum  where  it 
exceeds  one's  means  ;  one  cannot  be  prodigal 
without  great  property.  .  .  .  Extravagant  and 
prodigal  serve  to  designate  habitual  as  well  as 
particular  actions  ;  lavish  and  profuse  are  em- 
ployed only  of  that  which  is  particular :  hence 
we  say  to  be  lavish  of  one's  money  one's 
presents,  and  the  like  ;  to  be  profuse  in  one's 
entertainments,  both  of  which  may  be  modes 
of  extravagance.  An  extravagant  man,  how- 
ever, in  the  restricted  sense,  mostly  spena«> 
upon  himself  to  indulge  his  whims  and  idle 
fancies ;  but  a  man  may  be  lavish  and  profuse 
upon  others  from  a  misguided  generosity.  In 
a  moral  use  of  these  terms,  a  man  is  extrava- 
gant in  his  praises  who  exceeds  either  in 
measure  or  application  :  he  is  prodigal  of  his 
strength  who  consumes  it  by  an  excessive 
use  :  he  is  lavish  of  his  compliments  who 
deals  them  out  so  largely  and  promiscuously 
as  to  render  them  of  no  service  :  he  is  profuse 
in  his  acknowledgments  who  repeats  them 
oftener,  or  delivers  them  in  more  words,  than 
are  necessary.  Extravagant  and  profuse  are 
said  only  of  individuals  ;  prodigal  and  lavish 
may  be  said  of  many  in  a  general  sense." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

ex-trav'-a-gant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  extrava- 
gant ;  -ly.]' 

1.  In  an  extravagant  manner ;  wildly ;  with- 
out restraint. 

"  Mankind  hath  been  more  extravagantly  mad  In 
many  tenets  aljout  religion  than  in  anythiug  else 
whatsoever." — Glanvill:  Sermons,  No.  2. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ae.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    o>u  =  kw. 
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8.  In  an  unreasonable  or  excessive  manner 
Or  degree  ;  excessively  ;  to  excess  ;  beyond 
due  limits. 

"The  king  was  not  well  pleased  with  this  act,  w 
beiug  extravagantly  severe."—  Burnet :  Hist.  Own 
Time,  au.  1670. 

3.  In  an  extravagant,  wasteful,  or  prodigal 
manner. 

fa-trav'-a-gant-ness,  s.  [Eng.  extrava- 
gant; -ness.]  "The  quality  of  being  extrava- 
gant ;  extravagance. 

ix-trav  -a  gants,   s.  pi.     [EXTKAVAGANT, 

*•>  II-l 
ix-trav-a-gan  -za,  s.    [Ital.] 

1.  Ord.    Lang. :    An  extravagant  or  wild 
flight  of  feeling  or  language. 

2.  Music  &  Drama :  A  piece  or  composition 
designed  to  produce  effect  by  its  wild  irregu- 
larity.   It  differs  from  a  burlesque  in  being  an 
Original  composition,  not  a  mere  travesty. 

"  This  style  of  dialogue  is  far  in  advance  of  anything 
that  is  heard  in  modern  burlesque  or  extravaganza."— 
Athenaum,  March  27,  1880,  p.  420. 

Sx-trav-a-gan'-zist,  s.  [Eng.  extrava- 
ganz(a);  -ist.]  An  extravagant  or  eccentric 
person  ;  a  writer  of  extravaganzas. 

"  Due  of  the  best  of  that  numerous  school  of  extrma- 
gamuts."— E.  A.  Poe:  Marginalia,  cxv. 

•e'x-trav'-a-gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  extra  -  beyond, 
without,  and  wigatus,  pa.  par.  of  vagor  =.  to 
Wander.]  To  wander  beyond  due  limits. 

"  When  the  body  plunges  into  the  luxury  of  sense, 
the  ininil  will  extrnttagate  through  all  the  regions  of 
•  violated  imagination."—  Warburton  :  World,  vol.  x., 
ser.  20. 

*  Sx-tray-a-ga'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  extra  =  be- 
yond, without,  and  vagatio  =  a  wandering.]  A 
wandering  beyond  due  limits ;  excess,  outrage. 


Sx-traV-a-sate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  extra  =  be- 
yond, without ;  vas  =  a  vessel,  and  Eng.  suff. 
•ate;  FT.  extravaser;  Sp.  extravasar ;  Ital. 
estravasare.] 

A.  Trans :  To  force  or  let  out  of  the  proper 
vessels,  as  blood. 

B,  Intrans.:  To  go  out  of  the  proper  vessels, 
as   the   blood   and  humours  sometimes  do. 
{Kersey.) 

&C-trav'-a-8at-ed,  a.  [Eng.  extravasat(e) ; 
-ed.]  Forced  out  of  the  proper  vessels,  as 
blood  out  of  the  blood-vessels. 

"  The  viscous  matter,  which  lies  like  leather  upon 
the  extrara»attd  blood  of  pleuretick  people,  may  be 
dissolved  by  a  due  degree  of  he».i."—ArbutKnot :  On 
Aliment*. 

ix-trav-a-sa -tion,  s.  [Fr.  extravasation; 
Sp.  extravasation ;  Ital.  estravasazione.]  [Ex- 

TBAVASATE.] 

1.  The  act  of  forcing  or  letting  out  of  the 
proper  containing  vessels  or  ducts. 


2.  The  state  of  being  forced  or  let  out 
of  the  proper  containing  vessels  or  ducts  ; 
effusion. 

"  Aliment,  too  viscous,  obstructing  the  glands,  and 
by  its  acrimony  corroding  the  small  vessels  of  tho 
lungs,  after  a  rupture  aud  extravasation  of  blood, 
easily  produces  an  ulcer."— ArtruOmot:  On  Aliments. 

ix-tra-vas'-cu-lar,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and 
Eng. "  vascular  ' (q.v.).]  Being  out  of  the 
proper  vessels. 

•  Sx-trav'-e-nate,  a.  [Lat.  extra  =  beyond, 
without,  and  vena  =  a  vein.]  Let  out  of  the 
veins. 

"That  there  Is  a  magnetick  way  of  curing  wounds, 
"*  "he  wound   ' 
late  blood 


by  anointing  the  weapon  ;  and  that  the  wound  is 
affected  in  like  manner  as  is  the  extmtemite  blood  by 
the  sympathetick  medicine  as  to  matter  of  fact,  is  with 
circuinstances  of  good  evidence  asserted."— Olancill  : 
Bctpsis  Scientifca,  ch.  iii. 

•ix-tra-ver  -sion,  *.  [Lat.  extra  =  beyond, 
without,  and  versio  =  a  turning ;  verto  =  to 
turn.]  The  act  of  throwing  out ;  the  state 
of  being  thrown  out. 

"  Nor  does  there  Intervene  heat  to  afford  them  any 
colour  to  pretend  that  there  is  made  an  extraeenion 
of  the  sulphur,  or  of  any  of  the  two  other  supposed 
principles."— Boyle :  Works,  Iv.  280. 

•ix-treat',  «.  [Fr.  extrait  =  drawn,  extracted.] 
Extraction.  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  x.  i.) 

ix  treme,    ex  treame,  'ex  troem,  a., 

adv.,  &  i.  [Fr.  extreme,  from  Lat.  extremus, 
superl.  of  extents  =  outward,  exterior  (q.v.); 
8p.  &  Port,  extremo;  Ital.  estremo.] 


A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Last,  farthest,  utmost,  outermost. 

"The  hairy  fool 

Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook." 
i.  :  At  You  Like  It,  ii.  1. 


2.  Last  in  point  of  time  :  as,  the  extreme 
moments  of  life. 

"  The  extreme  parts  of  time." 

Shukes)>.  :  Love's  Labour's  Loft,  v.  2. 

3.  Last  ;  beyond  which  there  is  no  resource. 

"  I  go  the  extremest  remedy  to  prove, 
To  drink  oblivion,  aud  to  drench  my  love." 

Dryden  :  Theocritus  ;  Idyll,  xxiii. 

4.  Pressing  in  the  utmost  degree  ;  utmost, 
greatest,  most  violent. 

"The  extremest  hardships  and  difficulties  that  ever 
happen  to  any  man."—  Sharp  :  Sermons,  vol.  iiL,  ser.  IS. 

5.  Most  intense  or  severe  :  as,  extreme  cold. 
*6.  Exceedingly  strict,  rigorous,  or  severe. 

"If  thou,  Lord,  wilt  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is 
done  amiss,  0  Lord,  who  may  abide  it?"  —  Psalm  cxxx. 
13.  (Prayer  Book.) 

7.  Carrying  principles  to  the  uttermost  or 
to  excess  ;  holding  the  strongest  views. 

"There  were  laid  on  the  table  two  manifestoes,  one 
from  the  left,  or  extreme  liberal  party  in  the  Synod."— 
British  Quarterly  Jleniew  (1873),  vol.  ML,  p.  437. 

8.  Carried  to  excess  or  to  extremes  ;  ultra  : 
as,  He  holds  extreme  opinions. 

IL  Music: 

1.  Outside  :   as,  extreme  parts,  the  highest 
and  lowest  parts  in  part-music. 

2.  Expanded  to  its  furthest  limit  :   as,  ex- 
treme intervals,  intervals  greater  than  major 


Iso   augmented, 


or  normal  :    e.g.,  c  to  G  J  an  extreme  fifth. 
Such  intervals  are    called   als 
superfluous,  or  sharp. 

3.  Not  closely  related  ;  a  modulation  into 
an  extreme  key  is  one  into  any  key  other  than 
its  own  relative  minor,  its  dominant  and  sub- 
dominant,  and  their  relative  minors. 

4.  An  old  term  for  any  key  having  more 
than  three  sharps  or  flats. 

*  B.  As  adv.  :  Extremely. 
"This  last  fifteen  years  have  been  extreme  bad  for 
the  graziers."—  Warburton :  Life.    (Appendix.) 
C.  As  substantive  : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  utmost,  farthest,  or  outermost  point 
or  verge  of  anything  ;  the  extremity. 

"  About  midway  between  the  extremes  of  both  pro- 
montories."— Dampier  :  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iii.,  p.  9. 

2.  The  utmost  point,  stage,  or  degree  that 
can  be  supposed  or  endured. 

"And  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 
Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fierce." 
Milton  :  P.  L.,  iii.  598.  599. 

3.  Excess  ;  the  furthest  point  or  degree  to 
which  any  thing  can  be  carried. 

"Avoid  extremes,  and  shun  the  faults  of  such 
Who  still  are  pleased  too  little,  or  too  much." 

Pope  :  Essay  on  Criticism,  384,  S85. 

4.  Extremity  of  suffering,  misery,  or  distress. 

"Tending  to  some  relief  of  our  extreme*." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  x.  97«- 

IL  Technically: 

L  Logic :  Either  of  the  extreme  terms  of 
a  syllogism  ;  that  is,  either  the  predicate  or 
subject. 


immediately  applied  to,  then  those  two  remote  ones, 
or  as  they  are  called,  extremes,  do  certainly  agree."— 
Locke. 

2.  Math.  :  Either  of  the  first  and  last  terms 
of  a  proportion,  the  remaining  two  being  the 
means.  Also  in  a  limited  progression,  either 
arithmetical  or  geometrical,  the  first  and  last 
terms  are  called  extremes. 

H  For  the  difference  between  extreme  and 
extremity,  see  EXTREMITY. 

H  (1)  Extreme  and  mean  ratio : 

Geom. :  The  ratio  where  a  line  is  divided  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  greater  segment  is  a 
mean  proportional  between  the  whole  line  and 
the  lesser  segment  :  that  is,  that  the  whole 
line  is  to  the  greater  segment,  as  that  greater 
segment  is  to  the  less. 

(2)  Chord  of  the  extreme  sixth : 

Music  :  A  chord  of  modern  growth,  so  called 
because  the  interval  of  an  extreme  or  aug- 
mented sixth  is  contained  in  it,  either  directly 
or  by  inversion.  (Stainer  <t  Barrett.) 

(8)  Extremes  of  an  interval : 

Music :  The  two  sounds  most  distant  from 
each  other. 

extreme  unction,  s. 

1.  Ecclesiol. :  Application  of  sacred  oil  to 


the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nostrils,  the  mouth, 
the  hands,  and  the  feet  of  a  person  danger- 
ously ill,  the  ceremony  being  designed  to 
symbolize  the  application  of  the  oil  of  grace 
to  the  soul. 

2.  Ch.  Hist. :  In  James  v.  14,  15  the  follow, 
ing  injunction  is  given  :  "  Is  any  sick  among 
you  ?  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church  ; 
and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him 
with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord :  and  ;the 
prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the 
Lord  shall  raise  him  up  ;  aud  if  he  have  com- 
mitted sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him." 
Here  the  anointing  and  prayer  take  place  in 
connection  with  serious  sickness,  which  they 
are  designed  to  heal,  whilst  there  is  also  a 
spiritual  element,  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
Though  little  is  said  ou  the  subject  in  Church 
history,  these  directions  were  without  doubt 
duly  followed  in  the  Christian  Church  gene- 
rally in  the  early  centuries,  and  they  have 
been  carried  out  quite  recently,  and  still  are 
so  by  the  "Peculiar  People"  (q.v.).  In  the 
seventh  century  the  rite  became  prominent, 
aud  was  the  subject  of  careful  consideration 
in  the  twelfth,  stress  being  laid  on  the 
spiritual  rather  than  ou  the  curative  effects  of 
the  ceremony.  In  the  Council  of  Florence, 
A.D.  1439  to  1442,  under  the  auspices  of  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.,  it  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
a  sacrament,  and  the  Council  of  Trent,  be- 
tween A.D.  1545  and  1563,  confirmed  the  deci- 
sion. It  is  now  administered  as  an  ordinance, 
preparing  a  dying  person  for  the  future  state 
of  existence  rather  than  with  a  hope  of  re- 
moving his  malady  and  "  raising  him  up  "  for 
further  service  in  this  world.  Extreme  Unc- 
tion is  firmly  rooted  in  the  Roman  Church, 
but  is  almost  universally  disused  among  Pro- 
testants. 

*  CX-tre  me-less,  a.      [Eng.   extreme;    -less.] 
Having  no  extremes  or  extremities ;  bound- 
less, limitless,  infinite. 

ex-tre  me  ly,  *  ex  treame -ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
extreme ;  -ly.]  In  an  extreme  degree ;  to  the 
utmost  point  or  degree  ;  very  greatly,  exceed- 
ingly. 

"  Eyther  excessively  whote  or  extremely  colde."— 
Ooldinff  •  Justine,  to.  169. 

*  ex-trein-lSt,  s.    [Eng.  extrem(e);  -ist.]    One 
who  holds  extreme  doctrines  or  opinions ;  one 
who  is  extreme  in  his  views. 

ex-trem'-l-ty,  s.      [Fr.  extremite,  from  Lat. 
extremitas,    from    extremus;    Sp.   extremidad; 
Ital.  estremita.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  utmost,  farthest,  or  extreme  point ; 
the  verge,  the  point  or  border  which  forms  the 
termination  of  anything. 

"  Petrarca's  villa  is  at  the  extremity  farthest  from 
Padua."— Eustace  :  Classical  Tour,  vol.  L,  ch.  iv. 

2.  The  utmost   parts  ;    the    parts  farthest 
removed  from  the  middle. 

"  The  extremity  of  pain  often  creates  a  coldness  in 
the  extremities,  but  such  a  sensation  is  very  consistent 
with  an  inflammatory  distemper."— Arbuthnol :  On 
Diet. 

3.  The  remotest  or  farthest  parts  or  regions. 

"  They  sent  fleets  out  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  ^Ethiopia,  aud  imported  quantities  of  precious 
goods."— Arbuthnot. 

4.  The  points  in  the  utmost  degree  of  oppo- 
sition, or  at  the  utmost  distance  from  each 
other. 

"  Made  up  of  all  the  worst,  extremities 
Of  youth  and  age."      Denham :  Sophy,  i.  1. 

5.  The  highest  or  xitmost  degree ;  the  ex- 
treme   point,    as    of    pain,    suffering,    heat, 
cold,  &c. 

"  Whether  the  extremity  of  bodily  pain  were  not  the 
greatest  evil  that  human  nature  was  capable  of  suffer- 
ing."—«ay  .  On  the  Creation.  (Epist  Dedic.) 

6.  A  condition  or  position  of  the  greatest 
distress,  difficulty,  or  danger. 

"Even  in  that  extremity  the  Hendip  miners  stood 
bravely  to  their  arms,  and  sold  their  lives  dearly." — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

7.  The  worst  or  lowest  degree  or  kind. 

"  The  world  is  running  mad  after  farce,  the  extremity 
of  bad  poetry ;  or  rather  the  judgment  that  is  fallen 
on  dramatic  writing. "—Dryden  :  Cleomenes.  (Pref.) 

IL  Zool.  (PL):  The  limbs— i.e.,  the  legs  and 
arms — because  they  terminate  the  body  in 
the  particular  direction  in  which  they  are 
extended. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  extrem- 
ity and  extreme:  "Extremity  is  used  in  the 
proper  or  the  improper  sense  ;  extreme  in  the 
improper  sense  :  we  speak  of  the  extremity  of 
a  line  or  an  avenue,  the  extremity  of  a  dress, 


boil,  boy;  potit,  jowl:  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  $enophon,  exist,     ph      f. 
-Clan,  -tian  =  ahan.     tion.  -sion  =  shun ;     tion,    sion  =  zhun.  -clone,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bei,  del. 
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extricablo — exulcerate 


but  the  txtrrme  of  the  fashion.  In  the  moral 
sense,  extremity  is  applicable  t»  the  outwaitl 
circumstances  ;  extreme  to  the  opinions  and 
conduct  'if  men  :  in  matters  of  dispute  between 
Individuals  it  is  a  happy  thing  to  guard  against 
coming  to  extremities ;  it  is  the  characteristic 
of  volatile  t.-mpei-s  to  be  always  in  extremes, 
either  the  extreme  of  joy  or  the  extreme  of 
Borrow."  (Crabh. :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  extremity  and 
end,  see  END. 

far'-trlc-a-ble,  a.     [End.   extricate);   -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  extricated  or  disentangled. 
"(term  above  roundish-egged,  very  villous,  scarce 
ixtricable  from  the  calyx  enclosing  anil  grasping  it."— 
Kr  W.  JOIIM  :  Select  Indian  rianti.    (Ricltardton.1 
• 

«Sx  tri  cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  extricatus,  pa.  par.  of 
extrico  :  ex  =  out,  from,  and  tricce  =  trifles, 
impediments.] 

1.  To  disentangle,  to  set  free,  to  disembar- 
rass or  disengage  from  any  perplexity,  diffi- 
culty, complication,  or  embarrassment. 

"  He  had  brought  himself  into  great  distress,  but 
hail  not  the  dexterity  to  extricate  himself  out  of  it"— 
Burnrt :  Bitl.  Om  Tint.  vol.  L,  bk.  i. 

*  2.  To  solve,  to  clear  from  doubt  or 
Obscurity. 

"This  -ztrimteth  that  question  which  hath  so  much 
troubled  the  world."-/7<if«.-  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  40. 

S.  To  set  free,  to  discharge  ;  to  cause  to  be 
emitted  or  evolved  :  as  To  extricate  moisture 
from  a  substance. 

5  For  the  difference  between  to  extricate 
and  to  disengage,  see  DISENGAGE. 

ix-tri-ca  -tion,  s.    [EXTRICATE.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  extricating,   dis- 
entangling,   or    freeing    from    any  difficulty, 
perplexity,  or  complication. 

"  She  finds  herself  bound  by  the  Iron  chain  of  cir- 
enmstance.  from  which  she  can  obtain  no  extrication." 
—  If.  7.  aiadttone:  Juutntut  ilundi,  p.  607. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of   sending  out  or 
emitting  :  as,  the  extrication  of  moisture  from 
a  substance. 

*  &C-trin'-S§-cate,    a.       [Lat.    extrinseeus.] 
Coming  from  without. 

"  Which  nature  doth  not  forme  of  her  owne  power, 
But  are  fxtrintecate.  by  marvaile  wrought. ' 

Witdom  of  Dr.  Dodipol  (1600). 

ix  trin  -sic,  *  ex -trin  sick,  *  ex-trtn- 
Bique,  a.  [Fr.  extritiseque,  from  Lat.  extrin- 
tecus  =  from  without,  from  extrin  =  extrim, 
adverbial  form  from  exter  =  outward,  exterior, 
and  seats  =  by,  beside.  (Skeat.y] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Outside,  outward,  external ; 
proceeding  from  without ;  not  contained  in  or 
Inherent  in  a  body  ;  not  essential ;  opposed  to 
intrinsic  (q.v.). 

2.  Scots  Law :  A  term  applied  to  facts  and 
matters  deposed  to  on  oath,  but  which,  not 
being  relevant  to  the  point  at  issue,  cannot  be 
taken  as  part  of  the  evidence. 

U  For  the  difference  between  extrinsic  and 
extraneous,  see  EXTRANEOUS. 

extrinsic  muscles,  s.  pL 

Anat. :  Those  muscles  of  the  limbs  which 
are  attached  partly  to  the  limbs  and  partly  to 
the  trunk. 

ix  trin  sic  al,  -  ex  trin  sec  al,  *ex- 
trin-sec  all,  a.  &  *.  [Eng.  extrinsic;  -al.] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  EXTRINSIC  (q.v.). 

"  A  Ixxly  cannot  move,  unless  it  be  moved  by  some 
•xtrintical  agent :  absurd  it  U  to  think  that  a  body. 
by  a  quality  in  it,  can  work  upon  itself—  Digby :  On 
Bodiet. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  outward  accident  or  cir- 
cumstance ;  something  not  pertaining  to  the 
substance. 

"Against  any  of  the  circumstantials  and  extrinticaU 
which  belonged  to  ii."—/leylin  :  Reformation,  ii.  17». 

5x  trin  -sic-al-ly,    *  ex  trin  sec  al  ly, 

adv.  [Eng.  extrinsical ;  -ly.]  From  without ; 
outwardly. 

"  If  to  suppose  the  soul  a  distinct  substance  from  the 
body,  and  extrinricnlly  advenient  be  an  error,  almost 
all  the  world  hath  been  mistaken."— (llantrill. 

*  ex  trin   sic  al -ness,  s.    [Eng.  extrinsical; 
•ness.]    The  quality  of  being  extrinsical. 

*  ex-tro'-It-ive,   a.      [Lat.    extra  =  beyond, 
without,  and  eo  (sup.  itum)  =  to  go.]    Going 
after  or  seeking  external  objects. 

t  Sx-tror'se,  ex  tror  -sal,  a.  [Fr.  extrorse, 
as  if  from  a  Lat.  extrorsus,  for  extroversiis,  from 
extra  =  beyond,  without,  and  verms  —  turned, 
pa.  par.  of  verto  =  to  turn  ;  comp.  dextrorsus.] 


Botany  : 

1.  Gen.  :  On  the  outer  side  ;  turned  outside 
from  the  axis  of  growth  of  the  series  of  organs 
to  which  it  belongs. 

2.  Spec.  :  Used  of  the  longitudinal  dehis- 
cence  of  an  anther,  when  it  takes  place,  as  in 
certain  cases  it  does,  on  the  outer  side,  facing 
the  corolla.    Example,  the  Iridaceuj  (q.v.). 

Sx-trd-ver  -sion,  s.  [Lat.  extra  =  beyond, 
without,  and  versio  —  a  turning.] 

Surg.  :  The  turning  of  an  organ  inside  out  ; 
as,  for  example,  the  bladder. 

*  ex  truct  ,  *  ex-struct',  v.t.    [Lat.  exstruc- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  exstruo.]    To  build  or  pile  up. 

"These  high  extracted  spires  he  writ 
That  mortal  Dellius  must  quit." 
Byrom  :  Remark*  on  Ut>racc,.bk.  iii..  ode  3. 

*  ex  true'  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  exti-uctio,  ex&ructio, 
from  exstruo,  extruo.]    The  act  of  building  upj; 
construction. 

•Sx-trac'-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  extruct;  -ive.] 
Forming  into  a  structure  ;  raising  up  ;  con- 
structing. 

"If  it  were  not  as  easy  for  us  to  say  that  papistry  is 
both  affirmative  and  extractive  of  all  wickedness."— 
fulke  :  Antw.  to  Frarine'i  Decl.  (1580),  p.  41. 

*  ex-triic'-tor,  s.     [Lat.  extructor,  exstructor, 
from  extruo,  exstruo.]  A  builder,  a  constructor, 
a  contriver,  a  fabricator. 

*  ex  tru  de,  v.t.    [Lat.  extrudo  :  ex  =  out,  and 
trudo  =  to  push.] 

1.  To  thrust  out  or  away  ;  to  push  out  or 
off  ;  to  drive  off  or  out  ;  to  expel  ;  to  displace. 

"  Who  so  irregularly  and  .wrongfully  had  extruded 
St.  Chrysustom.  —Barrow:  Of  the  Pope't  Supremacy. 

2.  To  expose.    (Dray  ton  :  Baronif  Wars.) 

*  ex-tru'-slon,  s.    [Lat.  extrusus,  pa.  par.  of 
extrudo.]    The  act  of  thrusting,   driving,   or 
pushing  out  ;  expulsion,  displacement. 

"The  treaties  should  be  followed  to  the  extrusion 
from  all  their  dominions."—  &r  T.  Wyatt  :  To  Crom- 

SJSHDMO). 

*  ex  tu  ber  an9e,    *  Sx-tn'-ber-an-cy, 

*.     [Lat.  extuberans,  pr.  par.  of  extubero  :  ex  = 
out,  from,  and  tuber  =  a  swelling,  a  tumour.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  swelling  or  rising  from  any 
body  ;  a  protuberance,  a  knot,  a  prominence. 

'"And  the  dry  laud  appeared:'  Not  eo  precisely 
gtobous  as  before,  but  recompenced  with  an  extufter- 
ancy  of  hills  and  mountains."-  Gregory  :  Notes  on 
Pauaget  in  Scripture,  p:  114. 

2.  Med.  :  A  swelling  or  rising  of  the  flesh. 

*  ex-tu  -ber-ant,    a.      [Lat.   extuberans,   pr. 
par.  of  extubero.]    Swelled  up  ;  protuberant, 
rising  up. 

"  A  yolk  extuoeranf  In  the  middle  of  the  undersur- 
tux.'—Archaologia,  vol.  xii.  (1796),  p.  42. 

*  ex-tu'-ber-ate,  v.i.    [Lat.  extuberatus,  pa. 
par.  of  extubero.]    To  swell  or  rise  up  ;  to  be- 
come protuberant. 

*  ex-tu  ber  -a  -tipn,  s.  [Lat.  extuberatus,  pa. 
par.  of  extubero.]    The  act  of  swelling  up  ;  a 
swelling,  a  protuberance. 

"  In  both  there  is  matter  for  humility  to  work  on  ; 
in  both  there  are  excrescences  and  extuberationt  to  be 
lopt  off."  —  •Farindon  :  Sermont  (1647),  p.582. 

*  e"x-tu-mes'-cen9e,  s.   [Fr.,  from  Lat.  extu- 
mescens,  pr.  par.  of  extumesco  :  ex  =  out,  and 
tumesco  —  to  begin  to  swell  ;  incept,  of  tumeo 
=  to  swell.]    A  swelling  or  rising. 

*  ex  tu  -sion,  s.    [Lat.  extusus,  pa.  par.  of  ex- 
tundo:  «r=out,  and  tundo=to  l>eat.]    The  act 
of  beating  or  driving  away  ;  expulsion  (Bacon.) 

ex  u  ber-an9e,  ex-u  ber  an  cy,  s.  [Fr. 
exuberance,  from  Lat.  exuberantia,  from  exu- 
berans,  pr.  par.  of  exttbero  :  Sp.  exuberancia  ; 
Ital.  esuberama.]  [EXUBERANT.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  exuberant  ;  superfluous 
growth  or  abundance  ;  excessive  luxuriance  or 
richness. 

"  By  the  exuberance  of  our  great  benefactor's  good- 
ness. —Boyle:  Worla,  vi.  768. 

ex-U  '-ber-  ant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exuberant, 
pr.  par.  of"  exvhf.ro  =  to  be  luxuriant  :  ex  — 
out,  fully,  and  ubero  =  to  be  fruitful  ;  uber  = 
(a.)  fruitful,  (s.)  an  udder  ;  Sp.  exuberante  ; 
Ital.  esuberante.] 

1.  Exceedingly  fruitful  ;  luxuriant  in  growth  ; 
characterized  by  abundance  or  richness. 
"  So  with  superior  boon  may  your  rich  soil 
Exuberant   Nature's  beet  blessings  pour 

Thomson  :  Spring,  74-6. 


xueran        aur 
O'er  every  land." 


2.  Growing  too  luxuriantly  or  freely. 
"Continue  yet  to  cleanse  your  vines  from  exuberant 

branches  that  too  much  hinder  the  stiu."—  jR>«(yn  .• 
Xalfndar  :  A  ugutt. 

3.  Abounding  in  the  utmost  degree  ;  over- 
flowing, exceeding. 

"Such  immense  power,  such  unsearchable  wisdom, 
and  such  exuberant  goodness,  as  may  justly  ravish  us 
to  an  amazement,  rather  than  a  bare  admiration."— 
Boyle  :  Seraithick  late. 

^Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  exu  be  rant 
and  luxuriant:  "  These  terms  are  both  applied 
to  vegetation  In  a  flourishing  state  ;  but  exu- 
berance expresses  the  excess,  and  luxuriance 
the  perfection  :  in  a  fertile  soil  where  plants 
are  left  unrestrainedly  to  themselves  there 
will  be  an  exuberance  ;  plants  are  to  be  seen  in 
their  luxuriance  only  in  .seasons  that  are  favor- 
able to  them  ;  in  the  moral  application,  exu- 
berance of  intellect  is  often  attended  with  a 
restless  ambition  .  .  .  luxuriance  of  imagina- 
tion is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  which  a  poet 
can  boast  of."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

Sx-U'-ber-ant-ly.ody.  [Eng.  exuberant;  -ly.] 
In  an  exuberant  manner  or  degree  ;  in  the 
greatest  plenty  ;  very  richly  or  fully. 

*  ex  u'-ber-ate,    v.i.     [Lat.   exiiberatus,  pa. 
par.  of  exubero.]    To  abound  in   the  highest 
degree  ;  to  be  exuberant. 

"All  the  loveliness  imparted  to  the  creature  is  lent 
it,  to  give  us  enlarged  conceptions  of  that  vast  conflu- 
ence and  immensity  that  exuberate!  in  God."—  Boyle: 
Workt,  i.  264. 

*  ex  lie   ecus,  *  ex  sue   coiis,  a.    [Lat.  ex- 

SWXHS:  ex  =  out,  away,  and  succus  =  juice, 
moisture.]  Free  from  or  without  moisture, 
juice,  or  sap  ;  dry. 

"This  is  to  he  effected  not  only  in  the  plant  yet 
growing,  hut  in  that  which  is  brought  exuccout  and 
unto  us."—  Br 


dry 


Browne  :  Vulgar  Er 


rt,  bk. 


ix  u  con  ti  ans  (ti  as  shi),  s.  pi.  [From 
the  Greek  words  «f  ouV  ovriav  (ex  ouk  onton)  — 
from  persons  or  things  not  existing,  from  non- 
existences.] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  An  Arian  sect  which  arose  in  the 
fourth  century.  They  held  that  Jesus  might 
indeed  be  called  God",  and  the  Word  of  God, 
but  only  in  a  sense  consistent  with  his  having 
been  brought  forth  "from  non-existences 
[Etym.],  that  is,  that  there  was  a  time  when 
he  did  not  exist,  and  that  consequently  he  was 
but  a  creature.  (Sclilegel.) 

*  ex-ud'-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  exudatus,  exsudatvt, 
pa.  par.  o"f  exudo,  exsudo.]  To  exude. 

"Some  perforations  through  which  the  humour 
included  doth  exudate."—  Brovme  :  Vulgar  Errourt, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  IT. 

ex  u  da  tion,  *  ex  su  da  -tion,  s.  [Eng. 
exudatus,  exsudatus,  pa.  par.  of  exudo,  exsudo 
—  to  exude  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  exuding  or  passing 
out  as  sweat  ;  the  state  of  being  emitted  as 
moisture  through  the  pores  ;  a  discharge  of 
humours  or  moisture. 


"The  tu 


metimes  arises  by  a  general  exuda- 


. 

2.  That  which  is  exuded. 

"The  humming-bird  feeds  on  flowers,  whose  exuda- 
tion* with  his  long  little  bill  he  sucks  like  the  be*,"— 
Boyle  :  Workt,  v.  369. 

exudation-corpuscles,  s.  pi. 

Pathol.  :  Spherical  or  rounded  corpuscles  of 
very  minute  size,  occurring  in  connection  with 
the  corpuscular  form  of  inflammatory  exu- 
dation. They  are  called  also  granule-cells, 
granular-cells,  or  granular-corpuscles.  (Griffith 
£  Henfrey.) 

ex-u  de,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  exudo,  exsudo  =  to 
sweat  out  :  ex  =  out,  and  sudo  =  to  sweat  ; 
Fr.  exuder,  exsuder.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  emit  or  discharge  through 
pores,  as  sweat,  moisture,   or  other   liquid 
matter  ;  to  give  out. 

"  Our  forests  exude  turpentine  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance."— Dwight. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  issue,  flow  out,  or  be  dis- 
charged through  the  pores,  as  sweat. 

"From  whence  exitdtt  a  white  substance  with  a  very 
totid  smell"—  Pennant:  BriOth  Zoology  ;  The  Badger. 

*  ex'-iil,  s.    [Lat.]    An  exile. 

"  For  the  regiment  of  the  Roman  exult."—  P.  Hoi' 
land  :  LMul  :  p.  4«. 

*  ex-uT-9er-ate,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  exukeratus, 
pa.  par.  of  exulcero  =  to  cause  to  suppurate  : 
ex  =  out,  and  iilcero  =  to   make  sore  ;   vlcii* 
(genit.  ulceris)  =  a  sore,  an   ulcer  ;  Fr.  exul- 
cerer;  Sp.  exulcerar  ;  Ital.  esulcerare.] 
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exuicerate — eye 
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A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  ulcerated ;  to  cause  or 
raise  sores  or  ulcers  on. 

"  This  acrimonious  soot  .  .  .  comes  in  time  to  txul- 
etrate  the  lungs."— Ktelyn :  fumifugium,  pt  i. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  afflict,  to  fret,  to  anuoy. 

"  Exasperate,  rxulcernte,  and  raise 
Dire  inflammation." 

Milton:  Samton  Agatiiitet,  6Z5. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  ulcerated  or  sore. 
"Sharp  and  eager  humours  will  not  evaporate  ;  and 

then  they  must  exuicerate,  and  so  may  endauger  the 
sovereignty  itself."— Bacon :  Speech  in  Part.  (7  Jac.  /.). 

*  $X  -  ul'-  9CF  -  ate,    a.       [Lat.    exulceratus.] 

[EXULCERATE,  V.] 

1.  Lit.:  Rendered  sore,  diseased, or  ulcerated. 

"As  a  corrupt  spittle  shows  exuicerate  lungs." — 
Bishop  ffall:  Chrittian  Moderation,  hk.  it,  i  14. 

2.  Fig. :  Annoyed,  fretted,  vexed,  enraged, 
galled,  mortified. 

"  Finding  the  king's  mind  so  exuicerate,  aa  he  re- 
jected all  counsel  that  tended  to  mild  and  gracious 
proceeding."— Bacon :  Obterv.  on  a  Libel  in  159-2. 

•Sx-ul-cer-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exulceratio, 
from  exulceratus,  pa.  par.  of  exulcero;  Fr. 
exulceration ;  Sp.  exukeracion ;  ItaL  esulera- 
eione.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  causing  to  become  ulcer- 
ated or  sore  ;  the  state  of  becoming  ulcerated. 

"  Bxulceration*  caused  either  by  extreame  cold  or 
burning."—/'.  Holland  :  Plinie,  bk.  xxxii.,  ch.  iv.  i 

2.  Fig.  :    Fretting,    vexation,    annoyance, 
exacerabation. 


*  $X  -  ftl-  9er  -  a  -  tive,  a.     [Eng.  exulcera  t(t) ; 

-ive.]  Tending  to  cause  or  form  ulcers  on  a 
body. 

"The  leaves  and  brannches  be  exulterative."—P. 
Holland:  Plinie.  bk.  xxiii.,  ch.  i. 

*  Sx-fil'-cer-a-tor-y,  a.    [Eng.  exuicerate) ; 
-ory.]     Having  a  tendency  to  cause  ulcers; 
exulcerative. 

e'x-nlf ,  v.i.  [Lat.  exulto,  exsulto  =  to  leap  up, 
from  exsvltus,  pa.  par.  of  extilio  =  to  leap  out : 
ex  =  out,  and  salio  =  to  leap.l  To  leap  for 
joy  ;  to  rejoice  exceedingly  ;  to  be  glad  above 
measure  ;  to  triumph.  (Followed,  by  over 
before  the  subject  of  exultation.) 

"  ex  ult   an9e,  *  ox  ult  an  9y,  s.     [Lat. 

exuUnntia,  exsultantia,  from  endtans,  exsidtans, 
pr.  par.  of  exulto,  exsulto.]  The  act  of  exult- 
ing, exultation. 

"  Joys,  comforts,  exultancei,  and  all  the  sweetness  of 
our  life."— Sarton;  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  542. 

£x  ult'-ant,  a.  [Lat.  f nil  tans,  exstiltans,  pr. 
par.  of  exulto,  exsulto  •=  to  exult  (q.  v.).]  Exult- 
ing, rejoicing,  triumphing ;  feeling  or  dis- 
playing exultation. 

"  Oaily  the  splendid  armament  along 
exultant  ploughed."       Thornton:  Britannia,  88. 

8x-til-ta  -tton,  s.  [Lat.  exultatio,  exsultatio, 
from  exsidto,  exsulto  =  to  exult  (q.v.) ;  O.  Fr. 
exultation ;  8p.  exuUacion.]  The  act  or  state 
of  exulting  ;  great  joy  or  delight ;  a  feeling  of 
triumph  or  rapturous  delight  over  any  advan- 
tage gained  or  success  achieved. 

"  Hope  and  exultation  succeeded  to  discontent  and 
dismay.'  —Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Kny.,  ch.  xiv. 

jj^  Ult  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [EXOLT.] 

A.  ft  B.  Atpr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  tubst. :  The  same  as  EXULTATION  (q.v.). 

*X-ulf-ing-ly,  adv.  [Vug.  exulting ;  -ly.]  In 
an  exulting  manner ;  with  exultation  or 
triumph. 

*  gx-un  date,  v.i.    [Lat.  exundatut,  pa.  par. 
of  exundo :  ex  =  out,  and  111100  =  to  rise  in 
waves  ;  unda  =  a  wave.]    To  overflow. 

*  5x  un  <La'  tion,  s.     [Lat.  exundatio,  from 
exundatus,  pa.  ]>ar.  of  exundo.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  overflowing ;  an  overflow. 

"A  great  part  of  Flanders  being  drowned  by  an 
•xundaiion,  or  breaking  In  of  th«  M*."-UoUniked: 
Htnry  /.  (an.  1108). 

2.  Fig. :  An  overflowing  abundance. 

"  It  It  more  worthy  the  Deity  to  attribute  the  crea. 
tlon  of  the  world  to  the  exundation  and  overflowing  of 
his  transcendent  and  infinite  goodness."— Any  /  On  tin 
Creation,  pt  i. 

*  5x-un  -gn-late,  v.t.    [Lat.  emtngulaha,  pa. 
par.  of  exungulo  :  ex  =  out,  away,  and  ungula 
=  a  claw,  a  hoof,  dimin.  of  unguis  =  a  nail,  a 


hoof.]  To  para  off  or  remove  the  nails  or  other 
superfluous  parts  from. 

*ex  un-gu-la-tion,  s.  [Eng.  exungulfate); 
•ution.]  The  act  of  paring  the  nails  or  super- 
fluous parts  from. 

*  Sx-U'-per-a-ble,  a.     [Lat.  exuperabilis,  ex- 
superabilis,  from   exupero,   exsupero  =  to  sur- 
pass.]    That  may  be  surpassed  or  overcome. 

[EXUPERATE.] 

*  ex-u  -per-an9e,  s.    [Lat.  exuperantia,  ex- 
superaiitia,   from    exuperam,  exsvperaiis,    pr. 
par.   of   exupero,   exsupero:   ex   (intens.)  and 
supero  =  to  surpass.]    The  act  of  surpassing 
or  overcoming  ;  the  state  of  being  surpassed  ; 
overbalance,  excess  of  weight,  power,  or  au- 
thority. 

"  Some  hath  less  variation  than  London ;  for  on  the 
west  side  of  Rome  are  seated  France,  Spain,  and  Ger- 
many, which  take  off  the  exuptramx,  and  balance  the 
vigour  of  the  Eastern  parts."— Browne. 

*  ex-u'-per-ant,   o.      [Lat.   exuperans,  exsu- 
perans,   pr.  par.  of  exupero,  exsupero.]     Sur- 
passing, overcoming,  overbalancing,  exceeding 
in  power  or  authority. 

*  ex  u  -per-ate,  v.t.     [Lat.    exuperatus,  ex- 
superatus,   pa.  par.   of  exupero,  exsupero  =  to 
surpass  :  ex  =  out,  away,  and  supero  =  to  over- 
come, to  surpass  ;  super  —  above.]    To  over- 
come, to  surpass,  to  overbalance,  to  exceed, 
to  surmount. 

*  ex-u-per-a'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  exuperatus,  ex- 
fuperatus,  pa.  par.  of  exupero,  exsupero.]    The 
act  of  overcoming,  surpassing,  surmounting, 
or  exceeding. 

*  ex  ur  -genje,  s.    [From  Lat.  exsurgo  =  to 
rise  out  or  up  :   ex  =  out  of,  and  surgo  =  to 
rise.]    The  act  of  rising  or  coming  into  view. 
(Baxter.) 

*  ex-ur'-gent,  a.     [Lat.  exurgens,  exsurgens, 
pr.  par.  of  exurgo,  exsurgo  =  to  rise  out  or  up  : 
ex  =  out,  from,  and  surgo  =  to  rise.]    Rising 
or  starting  up. 

"  Taking  order  for  government,  determining  enir- 
aent  controversies  in  a  synod.  "—Dr.  favour:  Antiquitie 
Triumphing  over  Xoveltie  (1619),  p.  536. 

*  ex-us '-ti-ble,  a.  •    [Lat.  exustus,  pa.  par.  of 
«curo  =  to  burn  up.]  Capable  of  being  burnt  up. 

"  Both  burn  so  long  as  there  is  any  exuttible  matter 
to  contend  wlttt."-Adamt :  Vforkt,  li.  149. 

*  ex  ust  -ion  (ion  as  yun),  s.    [Lat.  exustio, 
from  enistus,  pa.  par.  of  exitro :  ex=out,  fully, 
and  uro  =  to  burn.]    The  act  of  burning  up  or 
consuming  by  fire. 

"The  frightful  effects  which  this  exiution[of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah]  left  are  still  remaining.'— Bibliot A. 
Bibl  (1720),  i.  424. 

ex'-u-tor-jf,  s.  [Lat.  exutus,  pa.  par.  of  exuo 
•=•  to  lay  or  put  off.]  [FoNTicuLUs.] 

*  ex-u-vl-a-bil'-i'-ty,  s.     [Eng.    exuviable ; 
-ity.]     Capability  of  shedding  the  skin  peri- 
odically. 

*  ex  u  -vi-a-ble,  a.    [Fr.]   That  may  be  shed 
or  cast  off,  as  the  exuviae,  of  animals.  [Exuviae.] 

Sx-u'-vi-ae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  —  what  is  stripped 
off,  as  clothing,  equipment,  arms,  (Sic.  ;  from 
exuo  —  to  put  off,  to  strip.] 

1.  Zool. :    The  cast  or  shed  skin,    sheila, 
teeth,  tic.,  of  animals. 

"  They  appear  to  be  only  the  skins  or  exutia,  rather 
than  entire  bodies  of  nshes."-  Woodward. 

2.  Bot. :  Whatever  is  cast  off  from  plants. 

3.  Palceont. :  Organic  remains  found  in  the 
several  geological  strata.    (Lyell.) 

Sx-u'-vI-aL  a,  [Lat.  exuvi(ce) ;  Eng.,  &c.  suff. 
?al.] 

Zool.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  exuvium, 
i.e.,  to  any  part  that  is  moulted.  (Owen.) 

ix-n'-vi-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  exuvi(ce),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ate.] 

Zool. :  To  cast  or  shed  the  old  skin  to  make 
way  for  the  new  one. 

ix-n-vi-a'-tion,  «.    [Eng.  exuvi(ate) ;  -ation,] 
Zool. :  The  act  of  exuviating ;  the  act  of 
casting  off  exuvue  (q.v.). 

t  fix-n'-vl-iim,  «.    [Mod.  Lat.]    [Exun*:.] 

Zool.  &  Bot. :  Any  single  thing  cast  off  by 
an  animal  or  plant.  (Owen.)  Generally  the 
term  Exuviae  (q.v.)  is  used. 


ex  VO'-to,  s.  &  a.     [Lat] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Religions:  An  ex  voto  is  something  offered 
to  some  divinity  either  in  gratitude  for  an 
exemplary  favour— e.g.,  deliverance  from  im- 
minent danger  or  miraculous  restoration  to 
health — or  to  obtain  these  benefits.  The  t* 
votes  of  the  Romans  were  generally  of  the 
former  kind.  (Cf.  Hor.,  Od.  I.  v.  ;  ad  Pison., 
20,  21 ;  Juven.,  xii.  27,  28 ;  Pers.,  i.  89,  90.)  In 
other  forms  of  paganism  ex  votos  were  of  both 
kinds,  but  ordinarily  of  the  latter.  Roman 
ex  votos  usually  consisted  of  paintings  repre- 
senting the  particular  danger  from  which  the 
person  had  been  delivered.  The  shield  of  Abas, 
suspended  by  ^Bneas  (JEn.  iii.  286-88)  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  was  also  a  true  ex  voto. 
Pictorial  ex  votos  are  common  in  Catholic 
churches  on  the  Continent,  and  as  they  are 
not  of  a  high  order  of  art,  it  is  usual,  in  the 
slang  of  the  ateliers,  to  call  a  daub  an  ex  voto. 
Like  many  other  pagan  customs  this,  with 
slight  alteration,  was  adopted  by  the  early 
Christians,  not  without  protest  on  the  part  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  ;  but  in  the  fifth 
century  it  had  become  usual  to  offer  gold  and 
silver  eyes  to  the  saints  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  cures  they  had  performed.  Polydore 
Vergil  (De  Rerum  Invent.,  lib.  v.,  1),  after 
describing  the  custom,  says  :  "  In  which  thing 
any  modestly  scrupulous  person  may  perhaps 
say  he  knows  not  whether  we  are  rivalling  the 
religion  or  the  superstition  of  the  ancients." 
The  custom  still  survives  in  the  Roman  Church, 
and  ex  votos— in  the  shape  of  pictures,  models 
of  diseased  or  wasted  limbs,  and  even  walking- 
sticks  and  crutches — may  be  seen  suspended 
near  the  altars  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints  in 
many  churches  on  the  Continent,  notably  at 
Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  in  Paris,  and  at 
Lourdes,  and  in  some  few  cases  in  England. 
The  practice  is  based  on  the  idea  of  the  value 
of  sacrifice,  whether  the  offering  of  the  model 
of  the  diseased  limb  be  propitiatory  l>efore  the 
cure  or  eucharistic  after  it  has  been  i*rformed. 
How  widely  this  idea  obtained  in  Germany, 
early  in  the  present  century,  may  be  seen  in 
Heine's  Wallfahrt  nach  Kevlaar,  and  in  the 
note  which  relates  the  incident  on  which  the 
poem  was  founded. 

"As  for  sacrificial  rites  most  fully  and  officially 
existing  in  modern  Christendom,  the  presentation  of 
ex  votot  U  one.~—T.vlor  :  Primitive  Culture,  ii.  369. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Offered  in  order  to  obtain  some 
miraculous    benefit,  or  in    thanksgiving   for 
some  benefit  miraculously  bestowed. 

"The  ex  voto  models  of  anus  and  ears  dedicated  in 
ancient  Egyptian  temples. "—Tylor;  Pnmitim  Cut' 
ture.  ii.  368. 

*ey(l),  s.    [Eao.] 

*  cy  (pron.  i)  (2),  s.  [Icel. ;  A.8.  ig.]  [EvoT.] 
An  island  ;  it  is  still  preserved  as  an  element 
in  the  names  of  places,  as  in  Sheppey,  Alder- 
neji,  Anglesco. 

ey'-as  (ey  as  I),  •  ey  ase,  s.  &  o.  [Fr. 
nidis  =  a  nestling,  from  Low  Lat.  nidax,  from 
Lat.  nidus  =  a  nest.  The  word  is  a  mistake 
for  a  nyas  or  a  nias,  the  n  being  mistaken  for 
a  part  of  the  indefinite  article  ;  so,  an  apron 
for  a  napron.]  [NIAS.  | 

A.  As  subst. :    A  young  hawk  just  taken 
from  the  nest,  and  not  able  to  prey  for  itself. 

"  But  there  is,  sir,  an  aiery  of  children,  little  eyim. 
that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question,  and  are  most  ty- 
rannically clapped  for'i"— Shakttp.  :  Hamlet,  li.  X. 

B.  As  adj. :  Unfledged. 

"  Ere  flitting  Time  could  wag  his  eyat  wings." 

Spenier  :  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Loft. 

*  eyas-musket,  s. 

1.  A  young  unfledged  male  hawk  of  tha 
musket  kind.    [MUSKET.] 

2.  A  pet  name  for  a  young  boy. 

"Here  comes  little  Robin.— How  now,  my  ewat-mut- 
ket ;  what  news  with  you  t "— Sluikesp. :  Merry  H'ivtt. 
UL  :i. 

ey'-dent  (ey  as  a),  o.  [A  corruption  of  ay» 
doing.]  Diligent. 

"And  mind  their  labours  wi'  eudent  hand." 

Burnt :  CottaSi  Saturday  ffigM. 

eye  (1)  (pron.  I),  «  e,  *  ee,  *  egh,  *  egbe, 

*  eighe,    *  eibe,    *  eie,    *  ighe,    *  bee, 

*  y*»    *  yghe    (pi.   *  egan,   *  egen,    *  tghen, 

*  eghene,    *  ehne,    *  ehnen,    *  eien,    *  eighen, 

*  eyghen,   *eyn,    *  eights,    eyes,   *  ten,    *eene, 

*  enyn,  *  yen),  a,  &  s.     [A.S.  edge  (pi.  edgan) ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  oog ;  Icel.  auga;  Dan.  o'ie; 
8w.  oga;  Goth,  augo ;  Ger.  auge ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
oi<0(i ;  Russ.  oko ;  Lat.  ondus ;  Gr.  OKOS  (okoi), 
oicxof  (ukkos) ;  Sunsc.  akshr.    (Skeat.)] 


boil.  b6y;  pout,  Jowl;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  cHin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,     ph  =  £ 
-dan,  -ttan  =  aHaa.    -tlon,  -don  •  abHa ;  -(ion,  -fion  »  shftn.    -clous,  -tlous.  -sloua  =  abua.   -ble,  -die,  <fcc.  -  bei,  d«L 
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eye 


JL.  As  substantive : 

J.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  J  i!. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  And.  oh  !  that  eye  was  Iu  itself  a  soul !  * 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydot,  i.  1. 
3.  Figuratively: 

(I)  Sight ;  ocular  perception  or  knowledge ; 
observation. 

"Who  hath  bewitched  you.  that  you  should  not  obey 
the  truth,  before  whose  eyet  Jesus  Christ  hath  beeu 
•  \  :<leutly  set  forth."— Oalatiant  iii.  1. 

(i)  Sight,  look. 

"All  askance  he  holds  her  in  his  eye. 

Shaketp.  :  I'enut  i  Adonu,  842. 

(5)  The  ix)wer  of  seeing  ;  keenness  or  accu- 
racy of  perception  and  appreciation  of  mate- 
rial ihings  ;  power,  range,  or  delicacy  of  vision. 

"I  looked  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  rye." 

Shaketp.  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  i.  L 

*  (4)  Look,  countenance,  aspect 

*  (5)  Front,  face,  presence. 
"To  Justify  this  worthy  nobleman 

Her  shall  you  hear  disproved  to  your  eyet. 

Shaketp.  :  Meaturefor  Meature,  v. 

(6)  A  posture  of  direct  opposition ;  direction 
opposite  to. 

"  Both  strive  to  intercept  and  guide  the  wind 
And  iu  its  eye  more  closely  they  come  back. ' 

lirt/den  :  Aimut  Mirabilu,  Iviii. 

(7)  Aspect,  regard,  attention,  respect. 

"  Bad  I  no  more  in  mine  eye  than  the  saving  of  my 
life."— Runyan  Pilgrim  t  Progreu,  pt.  i 

(8)  Care,    notice,    vigilance,    observation, 
oversight. 

"This  method  of  teachinz  children  by  a  repeated 
practice,  under  the  eye  and  direction  of  the  tutor,  till 
they  have  got  the  liabit  of  doing  well,  has  many  ad  van- 
tages. "—Locke. 

(9)  The  power  of  mental  perception. 

"A  gilt  doth  blind  the  eyet  of  the  wise."— Deuter- 
onomy xvi  19. 

(10)  Mental  perception  ;    the  view  of   the 
mind  ;  opinion  formed  by  observation. 

"  Though  he  iu  all  the  people's  eyet  seemed  great, 
Yet  greater  he  aoijeared  m  his  retreat " 

Denham  :  Cato  Major,  i.  71,  78. 

(II)  Sight,  view  ;  a  place  whence  to  see  or 
witness  anything. 

"  And  be,  in  eat  of  every  exercise. 
Worthy  his  youth  and  nobleness  of  birth." 

Shaketp. :  Tmi  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  3. 

(12)  Anything   formed    or   shaped    like    a 
needle,  as 

(a)  The  bud  or  shoot  of  a  plant  or  tuber. 
"  Prune  and  cut  off  all  your  vine  shoots  to  the  very 
root,  and  save  one  or  two  of  the  stoutest,  to  be  left 
with  three  or  four  eyet  of  young  wood."— Evelyn :  Kal- 
cndar. 

(&)  The  spots  in  the  feathers  of  a  peacock's 
tall. 

"  We  see  colours  like  the  eye  of  a  peacock's  feather, 
by  pressing  our  eyes  on  either  corner,  whilst  we  look 
the  other  way.  "—.\~ewton :  Optict. 

(c)  The  centre  of  a  target ;  a  bull's-eye. 

(13)  A  small  opening  or  perforation  ;  as, 
(a)  The  thread-hole  in  a  needle. 

"  This  Ajax  has  not  so  much  wit  as  will  stop  the  eye 
ef  Helen's  needle."— Shaketp.  :  Troilut  t  Crestida,  ii.  1. 

(6)  The  loop  or  catch  in  which  the  hook  of  a 
dress  is  caught. 

"  These  parts,  if  they  cohere  to  one  another,  but  by 
rest  only,  may  be  much  more  easily  dissociated,  and 
put  into  motion  by  any  external  body,  than  they  could 
be  if  they  were  by  little  hooks  and  eyet  or  other  kind 
of  fastenings  entangled  in  one  another."— Boyle. 

(c)  The  hole  in  the  head  of  an  eye-bolt. 

*  (14)  A  tinge,  a  shade. 

"  The  ground  indeed  is  tawny. 
—With  an  eye  of  green  in  1" 

Shaketp. :  Tempett,  ii.  1. 

*  (15)    Anything  of   supreme  importance, 
power,  beauty,  or  brilliance. 

"  Tour  daughter  was  the  verie  eyeot  the  solemnitie." 
— dough  :  Strange  DUcotery  (1640). 

H.  Technically: 

1.  A  natomy : 

(1)  Human :  The  organ  of  sight.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  eye  is  constructed  is 
that  of  the  camera  obscura,  a  dark  chamber 
with  a  small  opening  for  the  admission  of 
light,  a  quantity  of  black  matter  for  the  ab-  _ 
aorption  of  superabundant  rays,  and  a  nervous ' 
expansion  on  that  wall  which  receives  the  rays 
of  light.  For  protection  it  is  deeply  sunk  in 
a  fatty  cushion  within  a  bony  cavity.  The 
human  eye  is  nearly  globular,  but  the  anterior 
part  formed  by  the  cornea  (q.v.)  is  part  of  a 
smaller  sphere,  and  slightly  protuberant,  in 
the  proportion  of  20  to  19.  In  the  globe  itself 
the  chief  constituents  are  :  (1)  The  retina,  the 
expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  ;  (2)  The  trans- 
parent refracting  media  (the  vitreous  body  or 
humour,  the  crystalline  lens,  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, the  iris,  and  the  pupil)  ;  (3)  The  tunica 


sclerotica,  forming  a  dense  tunic  enclosing  the 
first  two.  It  is  opaque  except  in  front,  where  it 
becomes  (4)  the  cornea,  perfectly  transparent, 
to  allow  the  light  to  enter  (5)  the  choroid  mem- 
brane, lying  between  the  retina  and  sclerotica, 
and  containing  a  layer  of  dark  pigment.  The 
vitreous  humour  is  immediately  within  the  cup 


formed  by  the  retina,  and  gives  the  support 
inside  which  the  sclerotica  does  outside ;  it 
fonns  four-fifths  of  the  whole  globe,  and  its 
perfect  fluidity  allows  for  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  pupil  and  of  the  lens  itself 
to  or  from  the  cornea.  The  crystalline  lens  is 
divided  into  three  equal  parts  by  three  lines, 
which  radiate  from  the  centre  to  one-third  of 
the  surface  ;  each  one  of  these  layers  consists 
of  hundreds  of  concentric  layers,  connected 
by  finely  serrated  edges.  This  beautiful  dove- 
tailing of  fibres,  which  was  first  noticed  by  Sir 
David  Brewster,  is  not  peculiar  to  man ;  the 
best  example  is  the:  lens  of  the  common  codfish. 
(2)  Compar. :  The  eyes  of  the  Vertebrata  are 
essentially  like  those  of  man.  The  eyes  of 
insects  are  of  two  kinds  :  compound  eyes  and 
simple  eyes  or  stemmata.  The  compound 
eyes  are  immovable.  They  consist  of  vastly 
numerous  lenses  ;  thus  in  the  dragon-fly  there 
are  12,000.  Spiders  have  compound  eyes, 
the  higher  members  of  the  class  have  ocelli ; 
many  of  the  lower  parasitic  species  are  blind. 
The  eyes  of  Crustacea  vary  greatly  from  a 
sessile  median  eye-speck  to  two  distinct  eyes 
placed  upon  movable  peduncles.  The  Centi- 
pedes have  many  simple  eyes,  in  lulus  these 
are  so  near  as  almost  to  make  two  compound 
eyes.  Of  molluscs  the  Cephalopoda  have 
large  eyes,  the  Gasteropoda  possess  them,  as 
do  the  Pectens  among  the  Conchifera,  though 
in  most  other  genera  of  the  class,  and  in  Bra- 
chiopoda,  they  seem  wanting.  The  animals 
of  lower  organization  are  destitute  of  eyes. 
(Owen,  &c.) 

2.  Physiol. :  [ALBINO,  BLINDNESS,  DALTON- 
ISM, SIGHT]. 

3.  Architecture: 

(1)  The  circular  aperture  in  the  top  of  a 
dome  or  cupola. 

(2)  The  circle  in  the  centre  of  a  volute  scroll. 

(3)  A  circular  or  oval  window. 

"  A  dark  back-loom  with  one  eye  in  a  corner." — 
Walpolt:  Letter  to  Mann  (1743),  i.  318. 

4.  Milling :    The  hole   in  a  runner    stone 
through  which  the  grain  passes  to  be  ground. 

5.  Machinery : 

(1)  The  hole  through  the  centre  of  a  wheel, 
to  be  occupied  by  the  axle,  axis,  or  shaft. 

(2)  The  eye  of  a  crank ;  a  hole  bored  to  re- 
ceive the  shaft. 

6.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  circular  loop  in  a  shroud  or  rope.     A 
worked  circle  or  grommet  in  a  hank,  rope, 
or  sail. 

(2)  The  loop  of  a  block-strap. 

(3)  The  hole  in  the  shank  of  an  anchor  to 
receive  the  ring. 

7.  Vehicles :  A  metallic  loop  on  the  end  of 
a  trace,  to  go  over  the  pin  or  hook  on  the  end 
of  a  single-tree.    A  cock-eye. 

8.  Horticulture : 

(1)  Gen. :  The  bud  of  a  plant. 

(2)  Spec. :  A  bud  concealed  in  a  depression  : 
example,  the  potato. 

(3)  The  central  part  or  the  central  markings 
of  a  flower. 

t  9.  Bot. :  The  genus  Dianthus. 
U  (1)  To  see  with  half  an  eye:  To  see  with 
the  greatest  ease. 


*  (2)  To  blear  one's  eye :  To  cheat  or  deceive 
one. 

"To  Were  the  wives  eighe." 

Political  Songt,  p.  881. 

*  (3)  To  change  eyes :  To  fall  iu  love  with  each 
other. 

"  At  the  first  sight  they  have  changed  tyei." 

tihaketp. :  Tempett,  L  1 

(4)  To  set  the  eyes  on :  To  have  sight  of. 

(5)  To  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of :  To  be  gra- 
ciously received  and  treated  by. 

*  (6)  At  eye  :  At  a  glance. 


(7)  Eyes  of  a  ship,  Eyes  of  her : 

Naut. :  The  foremost  part  of  the  bows  of  a 
vessel,  on  which  formerly  eyes  used  to  be 
painted.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
hawse-holes. 

(8)  Flemish  eye : 

Naut. :  The  strands  of  a  rope's  end  opened 
and  divided  into  two  parts  and  laid  over  each 
other,  marled,  parcelled,  and  sewed  together, 
and  so  forming  an  eye. 

(9)  Lashing  eye : 

Naut. :  An  eye  spliced  on  the  end  or  ends 
of  a  rope  for  a  lashing,  being  rove  through  to 
set  it  tight. 

(10)  Indian  eye  :  The  genus  Diauthus. 

(11)  The  eye  of  Greece  :  An  epithet  of  Athens, 
attributed  by  Newton,  in  his  note  in  loc.  to 
Demosthenes,  but  the  passage  has  never  been 
identified. 

"  Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence."  Milton :  P.  X.,  iv.  240. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  used  for,  or  in- 
tended for  the  eyes. 

*  eye-biting,  ct.  Fascinating,  enchanting. 

"There  being  a  disease  amongst  their  cattle  that 
grew  bliude,  being  a  common  disease  in  that  country, 
they  did  commonly  execute  people  for  it.  calling  them 
eye-kiting  witches.  '—Adey :  Candle  in  the  Dark,  p.  104. 

*  eye-bree,  s.    An  eye-brow. 

eye  -  brightening,  o.  Clearing  or 
brightening  the  sight. 

"  As  it  had  been  some  eye-brightening  electuary  ol 
knowledge  and  foresight"— Milton:  Iteaton  of  Church 
Government,  bk.  ii. 

eye-cup,  s.  A  cup  for  washing  the  eye- 
ball. Its  lip  is  held  firmly  against  the  open 
lid,  and  the  eye-wash  dashed  against  the  ball, 
or  forced  against  it  by  compressing  the  reser- 
voir. 

eye-doctor,  s.    An  oculist. 

*  eye-drop,  s.    A  tear. 

"  That  tyranny  which  never  quaffed  but  blood. 
Would,  by  beholding  him,  have  washed  his  knlit) 
With  gentle  eye-drop*." 

Shaketp. :  t  Henry  VI.  iv.  S. 

eye-extirpator,  s. 

Surg. :  A  surgical  instrument  for  removing 
the  eye. 

eye-flap,  s.    A  blinker  on  a  horse's  bridle. 

*  eye-fill,    a.     Attracting  the  eye ;   re- 
markable. 

"  With  this,  he  hung  them  up  aloft  upon  a  tanurick 

bough 
As  eyeful  trophies." 

Chapman :  Homer' t  Iliad,  x.  M4. 

eye-glance,  s.    A  rapid  glance  or  look. 

"  But  what  of  pictured  rich  and  rare 
Could  win  De  Vaux's  eye-glance.' 

Scott:  Bridal  of  Triermain,  Ui  IT. 

eye-glass,  s. 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  pair  of  glasses  to  aid  the  sight; 
usually  worn  by  clasping  the  bridge  of  tha 
nose.  The  watchmaker's  or  engraver's  eye- 
glass has  a  horn  frame  and  a  single  lens.  Its 
flaring  edge  is  retained  within  the  ocular  orbit 
by  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  eyelids. 

*  2.  Fig. :  The  retina  of  the  eye  ;  the  sight. 

"  Ha'  not  you  seen  Camillo  I 
But  that's  past  doubt  you  have  ;  or  your  eye-glau 
Is  thicker  than  a  cuckolds  horn." 

Shaketp. :  Winter  t  Tale,  i.  2. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Optics :  The  glass  nearest  to  the  eye  of 
those  forming  the  combination  eye-piece  of  a 
telescope  or  microscope.      The  other  glass, 
nearer  to  the  object-glass,  is  called  the  Field- 
glass.     [NEGATIVE  EVE- PIECE.] 

"  By  comparing  it  with  a  good  perspective  of  four 
foot  in  length,  made  with  a  concave  eye-glau,  I  could 
read  at  a  greater  distance  with  my  own  instrument 
than  with  the  glass."— Newton  :  Optict. 

2.  Surg. :  An  eye-cup. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  ftlll;  try-  Syrian,     so.  03  =  e:    ey  -  a.    qu  =  kw. 


eye— eyer 


'eye-glutting,  a.  Glutting  or  satisfy- 
ing fte  sight. 

"  lo  them  that  covet  such  eye-glutting  gain 
Pttffer  thy  gifts  1"      Spenter  :  F.  «.,  IL  vii.  ». 

eye  headed,  a.  Having  an  eye  or  aper- 
ture in  the  head. 

Eye-headed  Bolt :  A  form  of  bolt  having  an 
eye  at  the  head  end.  It  is  intended  for  secur- 
ing together  two  objects  at  right  angles— as  a 
gland  to  a  stuffing-box,  &c. 

eye-hole,  s.  A  circular  opening  in  a  bar, 
IK.,  to  receive  a  pin,  hook,  rope,  or  ring. 

eye-lens,  .«. 

Optics :  That  one  of  the  four  lenses  in  an 
•ye-piece  which  is  nearest  to  the  eye;  the 
•ye-piece. 

eye  -  offending,  a.  Offending  or  dis- 
pleasing to  the  sight ;  hurting  the  eyes. 

eye-opener,  «.  Anything  that  opens 
the  eyes  literally  or  figuratively,  as  a  marvelous 
tale,  an  unexpected  discovery,  or  a  draught  of 
strong  liquor  in  the  morning.  (17.  8.  CoUog.) 

eye-pleee,  s. 

Optics:  An  eye-piece,-  or  power,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  the  lens  or  combination 
of  lenses  used  in  microscopes  or  telescopes  to 
examine  the  aerial  image  formed  at  the  focus 
of  the  object-glass. 

Eye-piece  Micrometer :  A  graduated  slip  of 
glass  introduced  through  slits  in  the  eye-piece 
tube,  so  as  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  field. 

*  eye-pit,  *  eghe  putte,  *eye-putte, 

•.    The  socket  of  the  eye. 

"Also  heoth  hi*  eghe-puttet  ase  a  brnthen  led."— Old 
Mng  Jfitcettany,  p.  182. 

eye-pleasing,  a.    Pleasing  to  the  sight. 

eye-reach,  «.  The  range  or  extent  of 
Tision. 

*  eye-retorting,  a.     Looking  back  or 
backwards. 

"  On  the  eye-retorting  dolphin's  back."— Leigh  Hunt : 
foliage,  p.  28. 

eye-rim,  s.  A  circular  single  eye-glass, 
adapted  to  be  held  to  its  place  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  orbital  muscles. 

eye-salve,  *  eghe-sallfe,  *.  Salve  or 
ointment  for  the  eyes. 

"Go,  dress  thine  eyes  with  ej/e-talte." 

Cmeper:  Tajik,  ii.  208. 

eye-servant,  «.  One  who  works  or  at- 
tends to  his  duty  only  while  under  the  eye  or 
supervision  of  his  master  or  employer. 

eye-service,  s.  Service  performed  only 
while  under  supervision. 

"  Servants,  obey  in  all  things  your  masters ;  not 
with  eue-tenife,  aa  inen-pleasers,  but  in  singleness  of 
heart."— Coloavira  iii.  22. 

»  eye-sorrow, ».    An  eyesore. 

"Au  eye-torrov  to  English  subjects."  —  CarlyU: 
Mitcellanien.  iv.  SI 9. 

eye-speculum,  *. 

Surg. :  An  instrument  for  dilating  the  eye- 
Mds,  to  expose  the  exterior  portions  of  the 
eye  and  its  adjuncts. 

eye  splice,  «. 

Naut. :  A  splice  made  by  turning  the  end  of 
a  rope  back  on  itself  and  splicing  the  end  to 
the  standing  part,  leaving  a  loop. 

eye-spot,  ».  A  kind  of  lily  of  a  violet  or 
black  colour,  with  a  red  spot  in  the  middle 
of  each  leaf. 

eye-spotted,  a.  Spotted  or  marked  as 
with  eyes. 

"  Nor  Juno's  bird,  in  her  eye-tpotted  train. 
So  many  goodly  colours  doth  contain." 

Spenier:  Muiopotmot,  M,  9«. 

*  eye-Star,  s.    The  centre  of  the  eye-spot 
(q.v.). 

eye-strings,  t.  pi.  The  strings  or  ten- 
dons by  which  the  eye  is  moved. 

**  I  wonld  have  broke  mine  rye-itringi,  cracked  them, 

but 
To  look  upon  him."          Shaktip. :  Cymotline.  i.  4. 

eye-teeth,  *. ;-'. 

Anat. :  A  popular  name  for  the  upper  canine 
teeth  in  the  human  jaw,  those  which  in  the 
feline  tribe,  and  even  in  the  dogs,  are  so  large 
and  formidable. 


"eye-thurt,  *eie-thurl,  *ey-thurl,s 

A  window. 

"  Alse  the  sunue  schineth  thurh  the  glesne  eythuri.' 
Old  Eng.  Homttiel,  p.  83. 

*  eye  -wages,  s.     Specious  but  unsub- 
stantial payment. 

but    eye-\cage»."  —  Sanderton : 

*  eye-waiter,  s.    An  eye-servant. 

"Most  of  them  were  but  eye-vnitert" — North:  Life 
of  Lord  Oullford,  ii.  316. 

eye-wash,  eye-water, ».  A  medicated 
bath  or  water  for  the  eyes. 

eye-witness,  s.  One  who  can  give  testi- 
mony concerning  anything  as  having  seen  it 
with  his  own  eyes. 

"All  his  saints,  who  silent  stood 
Byt-witneaes  of  His  almighty  acts." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  vi.  888. 

eye  (2)  (pron.  I),  s.  [EY  (1).]  A  brood, 
especially  of  pheasants. 

"  If  you  chance  where  an  eye  of  tame  pheasants 
Or  partridges  are,  see  they  be  mine. 

Beaum.  t  Fltt.  :  lleggar'i  Bush,  ii.  1. 

eye  (pron.  i),  v.t.  &  i.    [EYE,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  fix  the  eye  upon  ;  to  watch  or  gaze  at ; 
to  observe  narrowly  or  anxiously. 

"  From  heavy  dreams  fair  Helen  rose 
And  eyed  the  dawning  red." 

Seott :  William  *  Helen,  L 

*  2.  To  envy. 

"Saul  eyed  David."—!  Samuel  xviii.  ». 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  assume  an  appearance ; 
to  appear. 

"  Since  my  becomings  kill  me  when  they  do  not 
Eye  well  to  you." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  L  $. 

eye'-ball  (eye  as  i),  s.  [Eng.  eye,  and  ball.] 
The  ball,  apple,  or  globe  of  the  eye. 

*  eye' -beam  (eye  as  i),  s.  [Eng.  eye,  and 
beam.]  A  beam  or  glance  of  the  eye. 

"  So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not 
To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose. 
As  thy  eyebeaiiis." 

Shaketp.  *  Lote't  Labour" t  Lost.  iv.  S. 

eye'-bite  (eye  as  I),  v.t.  [Eng.  eye,  and 
bite.]  To  fascinate.  (P.  Holland,  in  Trench's 
English  Past  and  Present,  lect.  ii.) 

eye'-bolt  (eye  as  i),  «.    [Eng.  eye,  and  bolt.] 

Naut. :  A  bolt  having  an  eye  or  loop  at  one 

end  for  the  reception  of  a  ring,  hook,  or  rope, 

as  may  be  required.    The  insertion  of  a  closed 

ring  into  the  eye  converts  it  into  a  ring-bolt. 

eye-bright  (pron.  i'-brit),  s.  [Eng.  eye,  and 
bright.  Coles  says  that  goldfinches,  linnets, 
&c.,  use  it  to  repair  their  own  and  their  young 
one's  sight,  and  that  it  is  a  cure  for  bloodshot 
eyes  which  the  purple  and  yellow  spots  on  the 
flowers  resemble.  (See  also  the  del'.)] 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Euphrasia.  The  common 
Eyebright  is  Euphrasia  officinalis.  It  is  an 
annual  British  plant,  with  the  lower  leaves 
crenate,  and  the  upper  cut.  The  flower  white 
or  lilac,  and  purple-veined,  with  the  upper  lip 
yellow.  It  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and 
occurs  also  in  the  temperate  parts  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  It  flowers 
from  May  to  September.  It  is  slightly  bitter 
and  aromatic.  It  has  been  used  with  success 
in  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  eye,  in 
cough,  hoarseness,  earache,  or  headache  fol- 
lowing on  catarrhs. 

t  2.  Veronica  Chamasdrys. 

t  3.  BartsiaOdontites.  (Lyte ;  Britten  £  Hol- 
land.) 

eye'-brow  (eye  as  I),  •  ee-bree,  *  eghe- 

brewe,  s.  [Icel.  auga-brun;  A.S.  edganbrtg; 
O.  H.  Ger.  oughbrdwa.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  II.  (q.v.). 

IL  Anat. :  The  projecting  front  of  the  fore- 
head above  the  eyes.  The  eyebrows  arc  placed 
over  the  eyes  as  eaves  to  prevent  the  sweat 
disturbing  the  sight. 

If  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, artificial  eyebrows  were  used  as  a  means 
of  enhancing  feminine  beauty.  Prior,  in  an 
epigram,  refers  to  the  practice  thus  : 

"The  slattern  had  left  in  the  hurry  and  haste, 
Her  lady's  complexion  and  ri/rbrovi  at  Calais." 

These  artificial  eyebrows  apj>ear  to  have  been 
made  of  mouse-skin,  for  in  another  poem  on 
the  same  subject  he  says  : 

"If  we  don't  catch  a  mouse  to  day, 
Alas  t  no  eyetrom  for  to-morrow." 


EYED   HAWKMOTH. 


eyed  (pron.  Id),  *  eyde,  a.    [Eng.  ey(e) ;  -tA.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  eyes  ;  used  generally 
in  composition  :  as,  a  one-eyed  man,  dull-eyed, 
bright-eyed,  &C. 

"  They  were  both  so  watthfull  and  well  eyde." 

Spenter  :  F.  Q.,  IV.  ilL  T. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  employed  when  speaking 
of  the  spots  in  a  peacock's  tail. 

eyed  hawkmoth,  s. 

Entom. :  A  hawkmoth,  Smerinthus  ocellatus. 
It  is  the  Sphinx  ocellata  of  Linnaeus.  The 
anterior  wings, 
which  are  very 
acute  at  the  apex, 
are  grey,  tinged 
with  rose  -  colour, 
and  variegated, 
clouded  and 
streaked  with 
brown,  the  hinder 
wings  are  carmine 
red,  with  grey  mar- 
gins and  an  ocellum 
of  blue,  brown,  or 
black.  The  cater- 
pillar is  of  a  fine  green  above,  and  below  Is 
tinged  with  blue  ;  there  are  on  it,  too,  white, 
rose-colour,  and  yellow  markings.  It  feeds  on 
willows,  the  poplars,  the  apple,  &c.  Found 
in  Epping  Forest  and  some  other  parts  of 
England  ;  very  rare  in  Scotland.  (Duncan,  in 
Jardine's  Nat.  Libr.) 

eye'-lash  (eye  as  i),  s.    [Eng.  eye,  and  lash.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  row  or  line  of  hair  edging  the  eyelid. 

"  That  suited  well  the  forehead  high, 
The  I'yetuth  dark,  and  downcast  eye." 

Scott :  Jtokeby,  iv.  5. 

2.  A  single  hair  from  the  edge  of  the  eyelid. 
II.  Anat.  :  The  eyelashes  are  strong,  short, 

curved  hairs,  arranged  in  two  or  more  rows 
along  the  margin  of  the  lids,  at  the  line  of 
union  between  the  skin  and  the  conjunctiva. 
The  upper  lashes  are  more  numerous  and 
longer  than  the  lower,  and  are  curved  in  an 
opposite  direction. 

*  eye'-less  (eye  as  I),  a.    [Eng.  eye ;  -less.] 
Wanting  or  destitute  of  eyes;   deprived  of 
sight. 

"  Ask  for  this  great  deliverer  now,  and  find  him 
Eyelett  in  Gaza,  at  the  mill  with  slaves." 

Milton  :  Samson  Agonittel,  41. 

eye'-lgt  (eye  as  i),  *oi-let,  s.  [Fr.  ceillet  =» 
a  little  eye,  dimin.  of  ceil  =  an  eye.]  A  short 
metallic  tube  whose  ends  are  flanged  over 
against  the  surfaces  of  the  object  in  which 
the  said  tube  is  inserted.  It  is  used  as  a 
bushing  for  holes  to  prevent  the  tearing  of 
the  perforated  edge  of  the  fabric  or  material 
by  lacing. 

"Slitting  the  back  and  fingers  of  a  glove,  I  mada 
eyelet  holes  to  draw  it  close.*—  Wurman  :  Surgery. 

eyelet-punch,  s.  A  device  used  at  the 
desk  for  attaching  papers  together  by  eyelet- 
ing. It  has  usually  a  hollow  punch  for  making 
a  hole,  and  a  die-punch  to  upset  the  flange  of 
the  eyelet. 

eye-lSt-eeV  (eye  as  i),  «.  [Eng.  eyekt ;  -eer 
—  er  (q.v.).]  A  stabbing  instrument  of  the 
work-table,  to  pierce  eyelet-holes  ;  a  stiletto. 

*  eye'-li-ad  (eye  as  i),  *  cy  11  ad,  *  1-11- 

ad,  'a  Ii  ad,  s.  [Fr.  aeillade.]  An  ogle,  a 
wanton  look. 

"  Who  even  now  gave  me  good  eyes  too,  examined 
my  parts  with  most  judicious  eyliadt." 

Shaketp.  :  Merry  n'ivet  of  Windsor,  i.  S. 

eye'-lid  (eye  as  I),  cc  led,  ehc  lid. 
*  eye-lede,  *  eye-lydde,  *.  [Eng.  eye,  and 

lid.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  2  (q.v.). 

2.  Anat.  (PL):  Movable  portions  of  integu- 
ment adapted  for  covering  and  protecting  the 
eye.    They  are  composed  of  different  tissues 
arranged  in  successive  strata  one  beneath  the 
other.    (1)  The  skin  ;  (2)  the  orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum ;  (3)  the  expanded  tendon  of  the 
levator  palpebrae,  in  the  upper  lid  only  ;  (4) 
the  tarsal  cartilage  ;  (5)  metbomian  glands ; 
(6)  the  mucous  membrane.     These  arc  sepa- 
rated by  areolar  tissue,  which  is  entirely  de- 
void of  fat 

*  ey"-en  (ey  as  i),  s.  pi.    [EVE  (1),  *.] 

t  ey'-er  (ey  as  i),  s.  [Bug.  eye  (l),  v. ;  -er.} 
One  who  eyes  or  watches  another  narrowly. 

"The  suitor  was  a  diligent  eyer  of  her."— Oaytoit . 
Jfotet  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  47. 


bSil,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =£ 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.     -tious,  -clous,  -slons = sous,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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eyerie  (pron.  J-«r-I  or  ir'-I),  s.    [EYRIE.] 

t  eye  -seeds  (eye  a*  i), .«.  pi.    [Bug.  eye,  and 

seeds.     So  called  In-cause  the  seeds,  if  blown 

intotheeye,  are  said  to  remove  bits  of  dust,  &c.] 

Bot.  :  Probably  Salvia  Verbenaea.    (Britten 

4  Holland.) 

•eye  -shdt  (eye  as  i),  s.  [Eng.  eye  and  shot.] 
As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  ;  sight,  range  of 
vision,  view. 

"  I  must  ii,.t  think  of  sharing  the  booty  before  I  ain 
free  from  danger,  ami  out  uf  rycthot  from  the  other 
windows.'  —  Dryam:  Don  .•irbuttian,  II.  2. 

eye  sight  (pron.  i  -sit),  '  eh-sihthe,  *  eh- 
sithe,    '  eih  sihthc,  *  eye  siht,  *  eye 
Syht,  s.     [Eng.  eye .  and  sight,  ] 

1.  The  sight  of  the  eye  ;  view,  observation. 

"  Flih  ut  of  lain  etuOilhe."      St.  Jtarheretr.  p.  17. 

2.  The  power  or  sense  of  seeing  ;  sight. 

"  Thou  schalt  not  lese  thy  rgrtnht." 

Poerra  on  Frefmtiionry,  W«. 

eye'-SOre  (eye  as  i),  s.  [Eng.  eye,  and  sore.] 
Something  displeasing  or  offensive  to  the  eye 
or  sight 

"  Ami  is  the  like  conclusion  of  psalms  become  now. 
at  length,  an  ryetort,  or  a  galling  to  the  ears  that  hear 

eye  stone  (eye  as  i),  s.  [Eng.  eye,  and 
stone.]  A  "stone"  for  clearing  foreign  bodies 
out  of  the  eye.  Specif.,  a  small  calcareous 
stone,  as  an  operculum  of  a  univalve  shell  in 
one  of  the  family  Turbinidae.  This  t>eing  put 
into  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  works  its  way 
out,  it  is  said,  at  the  exterior  one,  bringing 
with  it  any  foreign  body  lying  in  its  path. 

•eye'- wink  (eye  as  I),  s.  [Eng.  eye.  and 
tirififc.]  A  wink  of  the  eye  given  as  a  hint  or 
token. 

"They  would  have  won  any  woman's  heait;  and.  I 
warrant  you,  they  could  never  get  an  eyewink  of  her." 
— Shalcetp. :  Merry  Wivet  of  Windsor,  lu  i 

*  eyne  (pron.  in),  s.  pi    [Eve  (l), «.] 

ey  ot,  ait,  *  ey-et,  *  eyght,  s.  [Mid.  Eng. 
ei  =  an  island,  and  dimin.  suff.  -et.]  An  ait ; 
a  little  island  in  a  stream,  overgrown  with 
willows.  [EY  (2),  s.] 

"  It  seems  just,  that  the  eyoti  or  little  island*,  arising 
in  any  part  of  the  river,  shall  be  the  property  of  him 
who  owneth  the  piacary  and  the  soil."— flfacirfone. 

ey-rant,  ay-rant,  a.    [EYRY.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  eagles  and  other 
birds  in  their  nests. 

eyre  (l),  (pron.  ar),  *  eire,  s.    [O.  Fr.  eire, 

erre,  vire  =  a  journey,  a  way,  from  Latin  iter.) 
L  A  journey  or  circuit. 
2.  A  court  of  itinerant  justices. 
"  The  eire  of  justice  wende  aboute  in  the  londe." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  517. 

If  Justices  in  eyre  : 

Old  Law :  Judges  who  travelled  in  circuit  to 
hold  courts  in  the  different  counties. 

•eyre (2),*.    [AIR,  s.] 

ey-rle(ey  as  i),  ey-ry,  *ey-er-le,  *eir-ie, 
*  aerie,  aery,  arie,  aiery,  ayery  (pron. 
e'-ri,  a'-ri,  i'-rl,  a'-er-i),  s.  [In  Fr.  aerie, 
aiery,  evyrie;  Tent,  ey  =  an  egg  ;  A.  S.  (ejr=an 
egg  ;  Low  Lat.  aeria  =  a  nest  of  goshawks.] 
1.  A  collection  of  eggs,  an  eggery,  a  nest. 
"  One  aiery  with  proportion  ne'er  disclose* 
The  eagle  and  the  wreu. " 

Muuinger  :  Maid  of  Honour,  i.  2. 

SL  The  occupant  of  a  nest ;  a  young  brood. 
"  Yonr  aiery  bnildeth  in  our  aiery' s  neat" 

Skakexp.  :  Richard  III.,  i.  8. 

•eyrish,  o.  [Mid.  Eng.  ayre  —  air  ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ish.]  Aerial. 

eyry  (pron.  e-ri), ».    [EYRIE.] 
*ey-sell,s.   [EISEL.] 

Jfc-ze'-ki-el,  s.  [Eccl.  Lat.  Ezekiel;  Gr. 
'I*£«i7)X  (lezekiel),  from  bwpvv  (Yechhezeket), 
from  S»  p^TT  (Yerhhazeq  Et)  —  God  will 
strengthen,  or  Wt  pin  (chhozeg  ha  EZ)=the 
strength  of  God.  j 

1.  Scripture  Hist. :  One  of  the  Greater  Pro- 
phets to  whom  is  attributed  the  book  described 
tinder  2. 

2.  Scripture  Canon :  One  of  the  larger  pro- 
phetic books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  visions 
and   utterances  which  it  contains  being  ex- 
pressly   attributed,    in    the    work    itself,    to 
Ezekiel.     He  was  the  son  of  Buzi,  a  priest 


(i.  3).  He  was  carried  captive,  in  the  time  of 
Jehoiachin,  B.C.  595,  about  eleven  years  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  under  Zedekiah 
(xl.  1).  In  the  time  of  his  exile,  he  was 
located,  with  others  of  his  countrymen,  on 
the  river  Chebar,  now  believed  to  have  been 
the  Nahr  Malcha  or  Royal  Canal  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (i.  5).  There  in  "  the  thirtieth  year  " 
(of  the  era  of  Nabopolassar?),  the  fifth  year  of 
King  Jehoiachin's  captivity,  he  received  a 
call  to  the  prophetic  office  (i.  1,  2,  3),  and 
forthwith  began  to  see  visions  and  preach 
righteousness.  His  last  recorded  utterances 
were  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  cap- 
tivity, which  would  make  his  public  career 
continue  for  twenty-two  years.  Jeremiah 
had  begun  to  prophesy  about  thirty-four  years 
before  Ezekiel's  first  utterance,  and  the  two 
were  contemporary  spiritual  guides  of  the 
oeople,  though  in  different  regions,  for  the 
next  six  or  seven  years.  Before  Ezekiel  passed 
away,  Daniel  also,  though  very  young,  had 
already  become  celebrated  (xiv.  4,  20).  A  man 
of  thoroughly  subdued,  natural  feeling,  iron 
will,  and  entire  consecration  to  his  work,  he 
did  not  even  temporarily  withdraw  from 
public  duty  when  his  wife,  "  the  desire  of  his 
eyes,"  was  "  taken  away  with  a  stroke  "  (xxiv. 
15-18).  His  prophecies  are  mostly  in  chro- 
nological order,  those  excepted  which  are 
launched  against  foreign  nations.  He  has 
frequent  allusions  to  Genesis,  as  for  instance 
to  the  Garden  of  Eden  (xxxi.  8,  9,  1(5),  to  Noah 
(xiv.  4,  20),  to  many  of  the  geographical  and 
ethnological  names  in  Genesis  x.  (ch.  xxvii.) 
to  Sodom,  &c.  (xvi.  46,  48).  He  refers  to  the 
Exodus  and  the  wandering(xx.  5, 6  ;  10, 11,  <kc.), 
and  his  concludi ng chapters contin ually  suggest 
the  tabernacle,  the  temple,  and  the  Levitieal 
legislation  (xl.-xlviii.).  He  mentions  Job  by 
name  (xiv.  4,  20).  His  winged  figures  remind 
us  of  those  sculptured  by  the  Babylonians  and 
the  Assyrians.  The  combination  of  sun  wor- 
ship with  the  putting  of  a  "  branch  to  the 
nose,1'  decisively  shows  that  the  reference 
in  viii.  15-17  is  to  the  Parsee  faith.  There  is 
no  direct  quotation  from  Ezekiel  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  there  are  a  few  allusions  to  his 
utterances,  especially  in  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tions, which,  in  the  concluding  portion,  dis- 
tinctly looks  back  to  the  temple  arrangements 
prophesied  in  the  last  chapter  of  Ezekiel. 
The  expression  the  "  Son  of  Man,"  so  fre- 
quently used  by  our  Lord  (Matt.  viii.  20  ;  ix. 
6,  <fcc.),  appeared  first  as  a  specific  desig- 
nation in  Ezekiel  (ii.  1-3;  6-8,  <fec.),  though 
it  occurs  also  in  Daniel.  The  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
have  not  been  seriously  impugned  either  in 
the  Jewish  or  Christian  Church,  and  nearly 
universal  suffrage  has  been  given  in  favour  of 
their  cauonicity. 

Ez'-ra,  s.    [Heb.  tW  (Ezra)  =  help.    In  Gr. 
*E<ropas  (Esdras).] 

1.  Scripture  Hist.  : 

(1)  A  man  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv.  17). 

(2)  The  head  of   one   of   the    twenty-two 
courses  of  priests  who  returned   from  cap- 
tivity along  with  Zerubbabel,  the  civil  gover- 
nor of  the  exiles,  and  Joshua  their  high  priest 
(Neh.    xii.   2).     He  is  called  in    Neh.    xii.  2 
Azaiiah. 

(3)  The  celebrated  priest,  whose  patriotic 
and  priestly  services  to  the  Jews  are  detailed 
in  the  book  bearing  his  name.     [2.] 

2.  Scripture  Canon :  An  Old  Testament  book, 
arranged  in  the  English  Bible  between  2  Chron- 
icles and  Nehemiah,  but  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures after  Daniel,  before  Nehemiah,  1  and  2 
Chronicles  following  next  and  completing  the 
whole  volume.      A   curious   connecting  link 
exists  between  2  Chron.  and  Ezra,  the  con- 
cluding  verses  of   the   former  book  (xxxvi. 
22,  23)  being  almost  won!  for  word  the  same 
as  the  commencing  ones  of  the  latter  (i.  1-3). 
The  name  Ezra  is  by  most  persons  held  to 
denote  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  book,  as 
is  undoubtedly  the  import  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,  when  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  New  Testament  Gospels.     It  may,  how- 
ever, signify  no  more  than  that  the  doings  of 
Ezra  are  the  main  theme  of  the  book,  which 
is  certainly  the  case.  The  illustrious  personage 
so  designated  was  a  priest  descended   from 
Phinehas,  the  son  of  Aaron.     His  immediate 
father  was  Seraiah.     He  was  a  ready  scribe  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  to  which  he  was  passionately 
attached  (vii.  6).     An  exile  in   Persia,  he  so 
commended    himself    to    the    then    reigning 
monarch  (apjiarently  ArtaxerxesLongimanus), 


as  to  obtain  from  him  a  commission  to  lead 
the  second  expedition  of  Jews  back  to  their 
own  land.  The  enterprise  began  about  B.C. 
458.  Subsequently  he  seems  to  have  returned 
to  the  king,  but  we  find  him  again  at  Jerusa- 
lem, this  time,  however,  exercising  only 
priestly  functions  under  Nehennah.  Where 
he  died  is  uncertain.  The  period  which  the 
book  spans  is  about  eighty  years,  viz.,  from  the 
first  of  Cyrus  (B.C.  53ti)  to  the  eighth  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Longimanus  (B.C.  456) ;  the  reigns  em- 
braced are  those  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Smerdis, 
Darius  Hystaspes,  Xerxes,  and  part  of  that 
of  Artaxerxes.  The  language  is  Hebrew  in  its 
declining  state,  with  occasional  Aramaean  pas- 
sages (iv.  8.,  v.  to  vi.  18).  Ezra  first  appears 
upon  the  scene  in  chap.  vii.  1,  being  spoken  of 
in  the  third  person,  which  at  viii.  15  changes 
to  the  first.  The  traditionary  view  in  which 
Havernick,  Keil,  and  various  other  biblical 
scholars  concur,  is  that  the  book,  excepting 
quoted  Aramaean  passages,  is  from  one  pen, 
and  that  one  Ezra's.  Other  investigators  admit 
a  plurality  of  authors.  Lord  Arthur  Hervey 
attributes  chap.  i.  to  Daniel,  chaps,  ii.  and  iii. 
1  to  Nehemiah  (cf.  Neh.  vii.),  iii.  2  and  iv.  v. 
vi.  to  Haggai,  the  rest  of  the  book  to  Ezra. 
Dr.  Samuel  Davidson  also  admitting  a  variety 
of  authors  (Ezra  included),  considers  the  final 
editor  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  books  of 
Chronicles.  Both  Jews  and  Christians  con- 
sider the  work  part  of  the  Scripture  Canon, 


F. 

F,  the  sixth  letter,  and  fourth  consonant  of  tho 
English  language,  is  a  labial  or  labio-dental 
articulation,  being  formed  by  the  emission  of 
breath  between  the  lower  lipand  the  upperteeth. 
It  is  a  surd  spirant,  the  corresponding  sonant 
spirant  being  V  (q.v.).  In  Anglo-Saxon  it  was 
pronounced  as  v,  and  it  still  retains  that  sound 
in  of.  It  takes  its  form  from  the  Greek  di- 
gamrna,  which  also  had  a  very  similar  power. 
An  original  /  has  frequently  become  v  in 
English  words,  as  vat  for  fat,  vetch  for  fetch, 
vixen  for  fixen.  It  has  also  disappeared  from 
many  words,  as  in  head  (O.  Eng.  Iieved),  lord 
(O.  Eng.  hlaford),  hawk  (O.  Eng.  hafoc),  woman 
(O.  Eng.  wifman),  <fcc ;  and  in  others  it  has 
been  dropped,  as  hasty  (O.  Fr.  hastif),  jolly 
(O.  Eng.  jolif),  testy  (O.  Eng.  testif),  &c.  An 
/  sound  is  now  used  in  trough,  enough,  and 
rough,  to  represent  an  original  guttural.  In 
the  plurals  of  nouns  of  pure  English  origin 
ending  in  -/  or  -If,  with  a  preceding  loi.g 
vowel  (except  oo),  the/  is  changed  into  v.  In. 
Romance  words  the  /  remains  unchanged,  and 
the  plural  is  formed  by  adding  s.  Words 
ending  in  -ff  or  -rf,  also  form  the  plural  by  the 
addition  of  s.  In  Russian  the  letter  /  is  uni- 
formly used  to  represent  the  sound  of  th,  as 
Feodor  for  Theodore. 

V  as  an  initial  is  used : 

1.  In  Music :  For  Forte,  to  mark  that  a  pas- 
sage is  to  be  played  or  sung  loudly  ;  ff=  for- 
tissimo, when  it  is  to  be  played  or  sung  very 
loudly. 

2.  In  Distinctions :  For  Fellow,  as  F.RS.  = 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  f 

3.  In  Med. :  For  the  Latin  word  Fiat  =  let 
it  be  made. 

P  05  a  symbol  is  used : 

1.  In  numerals :  For  40,  and  with  a  dash 
over  it  (F)  —  40,000.    In  Greek  F  (written  if} 
=  6. 

2.  In  Chem. :  For  the  non-metallic  element 
Fluorine,  and  for  Fluoride— e.g.,  F  =  Fluorine, 
KF  =  Potassium   Fluoride.     Sometimes  F  is 
used  for  Formic  Acid. 

3.  In  Music : 

(1)  For  the  note  called  parhypate  in  the 
Greater  Perfect  system  of  the  Greeks.     The 
letter-name  of  Frite  in  the  upper  tetrachord. 

(2)  The  first  note  of  the  Eolian   mode,  or 
church  scale,  commencing  four  notes  above 
the  hypo-Eolian. 

(3)  The  note  called  Fa  ut  in  the  hexachord 
system.     The  fourth  note  in  the  scale  of  C. 
[NOTATION.] 

(4)  The  key-note  of  the  major  scale  requiring 
one  flat  in  the  signature  ;  and  the  key-note  of 
the  minor  scale  related  to  A  flat. 


late,  l&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tail,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    so,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     <ju  =  Uw. 


fa— fabricate 


2007 


(5)  For  the  note  Fah  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
notation. 

4.  In  Biblical  Criticism  :  F  for  the  Codex 
Augiensis ;  f  (small  letter),  for  the  Cursive  MSS. 

5.  Physics:  For  Fahrenheit,  denoting  that  the 
degree  of  temperature  is  according  to  that  scale, 
as  60°  F. 

1f  All  boiling  points,  melting  points,  &c.,  in 
the  chemical  articles  of  this  Dictionary  are 
expressed  in  degrees  of  the  Centigrade  scale, 
unless  F  is  added,  to  show  that  the  tempera- 
ture is  expressed  in  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

6.  In  Old  Law :   F  was  branded  on  felons 
who  were  admitted  to  benefit  of  clergy. 

7.  In  Heraldry :  For  the  Fesse-point  (q.v.). 

F-clef,  s. 

Music:  The  bass  clef,  the  sign  of  which  is 
•  corruption  of  that  letter. 

F-holes, «.  pi. 

Music :  The  holes  in  the  belly  of  a  violin,  so 
called  from  their  shape. 

to(l),  s.    [Ital.] 

Music:  The  syllable  used  in  solmisation 
forF. 

fa-bemoL,  s. 
Music :  F  flat. 

*  fa  (2),  fae,  ».    [FOE.]    A  foe,  an  enemy. 

"  Sa  lawlie  to  my  proud/a." 

f)nugla»  :  Virgil,  114.  41. 

*  fa  (3),  faw,  s.    [FA,  v.} 

\.  That  which  falls  to  one's  lot 

2.  A  share  ;  that  which  is  due. 

3.  A  fall. 

H  To  shake  a  fa: 

1.  Lit. :  To  wrestle. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  strive.    (Scotch.) 

fa  (1),  faw  (1),  v.i.  <fc  t.    [FALL,  v.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  fall. 

"  For  ite  like  we  may  fa  in  wi'  some  o'  hi»  unfreends." 
—Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxvii. 

B.  Trans.  :   To  fall  or  happen  to  :   as,  It 
faws  me  to  do  that. 

fa  (2),  faw  (2),  v.t.  [Prob.  from  Low  Qer.  faa; 
Dan.  Jaaer  =.  to  get,  to  acquire.) 

1.  To  obtain,  to  get. 

2.  To  have  as  one's  lot. 

fa  am,  fa  ham,  *.  [A  native  African 
word  (?).]  (See  the  compound.) 

faam  tea,  faham  tea,  s.  A  name  given 
to  the  dried  leaves  of  Anyrcecumfraijrans,  an 
orchid  noted  for  the  fragrancy  of  its  leaves. 
The  infusion  is  used  as  a  stomachic,  and  in 
pulmonary  complaints. 

fa'-ard,  a.    [FAVOURED.]    (Scotch.) 

*  faas,  s.     [FACE,  a.] 

fab,  s.  [FOB.]  A  small  pocket;  a  tobacco- 
pouch. 

"  When  fobt  an'  inishin-mills  rin  tooin." 

A.  Scott  :  Poemi,  p.  30. 

fa'-ba,  s.    [Lat.,  =  a  bean.] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  herbs,  belonging  to  the 
order  Legiiininosse  (or  Falaceae  of  Lindley). 
It  is  of  the  sub-tribe  Vicieae.  Its  type  is  the 
Common  Bean,  Faba  vulgaris.  [BEAN.] 

fa-ba '-96-88,  *•&•  [Lat-  /°*<0)  =  a  te*n; 
fern.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -aceee.] 

Bat. :  Lindley 's  name  for  the  order  of  plants 
better  known  as  Leguminosae  (q.v.). 

fa-  ba'-ofi-OUS,  a.  [Low  Lat.  fabaceus  =  hav- 
"ing  the  nature  of  a  beau  ;  Lat.  faba  =  a  bean.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  nature  or  proper- 
ties of  a  bean  ;  like  a  bean. 

2.  lint. :   Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
the  Fabacese  (q.v.). 

*  fab  -ell,  >•  [A  corruption  of  O.  Eng.  favel 
(•l-v.).] 

1  fab  -Sll  a-tor,  s.  [Lat.  fabella  =  a  little 
fable,  dim.  from  fabula  =  a  fable.]  One  who 
tells  little  fables. 

fa'-ber,  t.    [Lat.]    A  fish,  the  dory. 

Fa'-bl-an,  a.  [Lat.  Fabins,  Fabianut,  from 
Fabius'  Maximus  =  (1)  Belonging  or  relating 
to  the  Gens  Fabia ;  (2)  used,  esp.  in  the  phrase 


goric 
(fief. 


Fabiance  artes  •=  Fabian  tactics,  to  denote 
tactics,  the  chief  point  of  which  is  to  weary 
and  exhaust  the  enemy.  By  such  measures 
Fabius  Maximus  Cunctator  greatly  harassed 
Hannibal  in  the  Second  Punic  War.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Belonging,  related  to,  or  connected 
with  the  Roman  Gens  Fabia. 

"  Tall  Cseso  was  the  bravest  man 

Of  the  brave  Fabian  race.  ' 
Jfacaulay  :  Battle  of  the  Lojce  Segillut,  xvii. 

2.  Fig.  :  Slow,  cautious,  avoiding  open  eon- 
flict. 

"  Very  little  qualified  to  conduct  a  campaign  on  the 
Fabian  system.  —Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvt 

fabef,    fapes,    feabes,    feapes,    s.   pi. 

[Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.  :  The  fruit  of  Ribes  grossularia,  (Brit- 
ten &  Holland.) 

S'-ble,  *  fa-bllll,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.  fable,  from  Lat. 
fabula  =  a  narrative,  from  for  =  to  speak  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  fabula  ;  Ital.  favola.  ] 
A*  As  substantive  : 

*  L  A  story,  a  narrative,  a  tale. 

2.  A  feigned  tale  or  story  intended  to  en- 
force some  moral  precept  ;  a  fictitious  narra- 
tive conveying  some  useful  information,  or 
intended  for  entertainment  ;  an  allegory. 

"  I  remeinbre  the/aN« 
Of  Penelope  most  stable." 

Skelton  :  Bute  of  Philip  Sparov. 

*  3.  The  plot  of  a  poem  or  story  ;  the  con- 
nected series  of  events  in  a  dramatic  or  epic 
poem. 

"  Fable  may  be  divided  into  the  probable,  the  alle- 
ical, and  the  marvellous."  —  Pope:  Homer;  Iliad. 
ef.) 

i.  A  foolish  story. 
"  But  refuse  profane  and  old  wives'  fable$."—l  Tim. 
iv.  7. 

5.  A  falsehood,  an  untruth,  a  fiction,  a  fab- 
rication. 

"And  eke  what  folke  there  with  him  were 
Witbout/aftte  I  wol  discrive." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

*  6.  A  byword  ;  a  subject  of  gossip  or  talk. 

"  We  grew 
The  fable  of  the  city  where  we  dwelt" 

Tennyson  :  Gardener  t  Daughter. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  fable  ;  fictitious,  fabulous. 

"Thou/aWe  Styx  !  whose  livid  streams  are  roll'd 
Through  dreary  coasts,  which  I  tho'  blind  behold." 
Pope  :  TheboM  of  Statiul,  83,  84. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fable, 
tale,  novel,  and  romance:  "  Different  species 
of  composition  are  expressed  by  the  above 
words  :  the  fable  is  allegorical  ;  its  actions  are 
natural,  but  its  agents  are  imaginary  :  the  tale 
is  fictitious,  but  not  imaginary  ;  both  the 
agents  and  actions  are  drawn  from  the  passing 
scenes  of  life.  Gods  and  goddesses,  animals 
and  men,  trees,  vegetables,  and  inanimate  ob- 
jects in  general,  may  be  made  the  agents  of  a 
fable;  but  of  a  tale,  properly  speaking,  only 
men  or  supernatural  spirits  can  be  the  agents  : 
of  the-  former  description  are  the  celebrated 
fables  of  JSsop  ;  arid  of  the  latter  the  tales  of 
Marmontel,  the  tales  of  the  Genii,  <fcc.  .  .  . 
Fables  are  written  for  instruction  :  tales  princi- 
pally for  amusement  ;  fables  consist  mostly  of 
only  one  incident  or  action,  from  which  a 
moral  can  be  drawn  :  tales  always  of  many, 
which  excite  an  interest  for  an  individual 
The  tale  when  compared  with  the  novel  is  a 
simple  kind  of  fiction  ;  it  consists  of  but  few 
persons  in  the  drama  ;  whilst  the  novel,  on 
the  contrary,  admits  of  every  possible  variety 
in  characters.  The  tale  is  told  without  much 
art  or  contrivance  to  keep  the  reader  in  sus- 
pense, without  any  depth  of  plot  or  importance 
in  the  catastrophe  ;  the  novel  affords  the 
greatest  scope  for  exciting  an  interest  by  the 
rapid  succession  of  events,  the  involvements 
of  interests,  and  the  unravelling  of  its  plot. 
If  the  novel  awakens  the  attention,  the  ro- 
mance rivets  the  whole  mind  and  engages  the 
affections  ;  it  presents  nothing  but  what  is 
extraordinary  and  calculated  to  fill  the  imagi- 
nation." (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  fable-maker,    *  fable-monger,  i. 

An  inventor  or  writer  of  fables. 

"  To  distinguish  the  true  and  proper  allegorlsU  from 
the  fablf-mongeri  or  mythic*.'  —  Wattrland:  Works, 

Ti.  II. 

•  fa'  ble,  *fa-blen,  v.i,  &  t.    [O.  Fr.  fabler, 
from  Lat.  fabulor,  from  fabula.} 
A.  Intransitive  : 
1.  To  talk,  to  discourse,  to  converse. 

"While  thel  tulklden  or  fableden  "—WycUffe  :  Luke 
xxiv.  15. 


2.  To  compose  or  write  fables  or  fiction. 

"  To  loftier  rapture  tuou  caust  wake  the  thought 
Thau  all  the  fabling  poets  boasted  powers." 

Wariun  :  Pleasures  of  .tfeium  AoJj» 

3.  To  tell  falsehoods  or  untruths. 

"  He  fables  not :  I  hear  the  enemy.1* 

ShaJceip. :  1  Henry  YI.,  IT.  1 

B.  Trans. :  To  feign,  to  invent,  to  tell  or 
say  falsely. 

"  It  being  fabled  that  when  the  words  were  spoken 
aloud,  some  shepherds  had  repeated  them  over  their 
bread,  which  was  thereupon  presently  turned  into 
flesh."— Burnet :  Bist.  Reformation  (an.  1548). 

*  fa' -bier,  s.    [O.  Fr.  fabler,  fableor.]  A  writer 
or  spreader  of  fables  ;  one  who  deals  in  fiction ; 
a  fable-monger. 

"  These  id\e  fablers  in  the  meantime  slander  us  to  th* 
world.'—  Bj>.  Hall :  No  Peace  with  Home. 

fab  -li-au  (au  as  6)  (pi.  fab'-li-aux,  atuc 

as  o),  s.  [Fr.,  dim.  of  fable.]  A  metrical  tale 
composed  by  the  Trouveres  or  poets  of  the 
Langue  d'Oil  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
centuries.  The  fabliaux  were  sarcastic  or 
witty  references  to  passing  events,  and  were 
intended  for  recitation. 

"Chaucer in  all  probability  derived  the  subject  from 
a  French  fabliau."— Tyi-vrhitt :  Chaucer ;  C.  T.  (lntrod.1 

fa  -bling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [FABLE,  v.} 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  making  fables. 

"The  next  to  fabling  fell,  and  smooth  deceit*." 

Hilton :  P.  R.,  iv.  2Mb 

2.  A  fable. 

"  Wicked  fablingt  talde  to  me, 
Bot  noght  als  the  lagh  of  the." 

Early  Eng.  Psalter,  Pi.  cxviii.  IS. 

fa-bold' -e-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  faba  =  a  bean,  and 
"Gr.  elfio?  (eicios)  =  form,  appearance.]  A  term 
applied  by  Mr.  Bowerbauk  to  certain  bean- 
shaped  leguminous  seeds  found  in  the  London 
or  Lower  Tertiary  clays  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. 
(Page.) 

*  fabor,  s.    [FAUBOURG.]    A  suburb. 

"  On  to  the  yettis  and  f  aborts  off  the  toun 
Braithly  thai  brynt."  Wallace,  vili.  SW. 

fab'-ric,  *fab'-lick,  A  [Fr.  fabrique,  from 
Lat.  fabrica  =•  (1)  a  workshop ;  (2)  a  fabric, 
from  faber  (genit  fabri)  =  a  workman,  from 
a  root  fa  —  to  set,  to  place  (seen  ill  fa-do  = 
to  make)  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  fabrica.} 
L  Literally: 

1.  That  which  is  fabricated. 

(1)  The  frame  or  structure  of  a  building ;  a 
building  or  structure  ;  an  edifice. 

"  Here's  a  fabric  that  implies  eternity." 

Middletan  :  Mayor  of  (juccnborough,  iv.  3. 

(2)  A  cloth  made  by  weaving    or  felting. 
The  various  names  are  derived  from  material, 
texture,  fineness,   mode  of  weaving,  colour, 
mode  of  colouring,  surface-finishing,  place  of 
manufacture,  &c. 

2.  The  structure,  manufacture,  workman- 
ship, or  texture  of  anything ;  the  manner  in 
which  the  several  parts  of  any  material  or 
structure  are  united. 

*  3.  The  act  or  purpose  of  fabricating  or 
constructing  ;  construction. 

"  This   was    received   ...   for   the  fabric  of   th* 
churches  of  the  pour."— Itilnum.    (Ogilme.) 
H.  Fig.  :  Any  system  of  united  parts,  as  of 
the  world,  society,  the  Church,  &c. 

"  With  what  a  crash,  heart!  and  felt  to  the  farthest 
ends  of  the  world,  would  the  whole  vast/o»ric  at 
society  have  fallen."— Macauluy:  Iliit.  Kng.,  ch.  x. 

If  For  the  difference  between  fabric  and 
edifice,  see  EDIFICE. 

*  fabric-lands,  s.  pi.     Lands  given   in 
former  times  lor  the    rebuilding,   repair,   or 
maintenance  of  churches. 

*  fab'-ric,  'fab'-rick,  v.t.     [Fr.  fabriquer; 

Sp.  fabricar;  Ital.  fabricare.]  To  frame,  to 
construct,  to  put  together,  to  build,  to  fashion. 

"  Shew  what  laws  of  life 
The  cheese-inhabitants  olwerve,  and  how 
Fnbrick  their  mansions."    J.  PMH>* :  Cider,  i. 

*  fab'-rf-cant,  s.     [Lat.  fabrioaiis,  pr.  par.  of 
fabrico  =  6)  fabricate  (q.  v. ).]    One  who  fabri- 
cates ;  a  manufacturer  or  fabricator. 

fab'-ri-cate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  fabricatui,  pa. 
par.  of  fabrico,  from  fabrica  —  a  fabric  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Literally  (of  material  things): 

1.  To  build,  to  construct,  to  frame  ;  to  form 
by  putting  together  the  several  parts. 


boll,  bo^;  po^t,  J6%1;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.    ph  =t 
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2.  To  form  by  art,  to  manufacture,  to  weave  : 
as,  To  fabricate  woollens. 

IL  Fig-  (of  immaterial  things):  To  manu- 

fkcture,  to  devise,  to  put  together,  to  forge,  to 

invent,  to  contrive.   (Generally  in  a  bad  sense.) 

"The  impostor   who  fabricated  those  forgeries."— 

Jfacaulay  :  Hit!.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  B.  /nt  rails. :  To  invent,  to  tell  fictions  or 
nntruths. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  fabricate, 
»nd  to  invent,  see  INVENT. 

lab-  ri-ca'-tion, «.     [  Fr. ,  from  Lat.  fabricatio, 
from   fubricatus,    pa.    par.    of  fabrico ;    Sp. 
Jbbricacion ;  Ital.  fabricazione.] 
L  Literally  : 

1.  The  act   or   process   of  building,  con- 
•tructiug,  or  framing  ;  construction. 

2.  The  act  of  manufacturing. 

*  3.  The  act  of  creating,  or  forming ;  crea- 
tion. 

"  Attributing  the  affection  of  the  soul  unto  the  great 
God.  but  the/<L'»-;rt((«»i  of  the  body  to  the  DiiexDeo." 
—Hale :  OriginTtf  Mankind,  p.  290. 

EL  Figuratively : 

*  1.  The  act  of  inventing,  devising,  creating, 
or  planning. 

"  The  very  ides  of  the  fabrication  of  a  new  govern- 
ment."— Burke :  french  Revolution. 

2.  Theactof  inventing,  devising,  or  planning 
falsely  ;  forger)-. 

3.  That   which    is   invented,    devised,    or 
planned  falsely  ;  a  forgery,  a  falsehood,  an  in- 
vention. 

T  For  the  difference  between  fabrication 
Kid.  fiction,  see  FICTION-. 

ttb'-ri-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat.  ;  Fr.  fabricateur  ;  Sp. 
fabricador;  Ital.  fabricatore.] 

1.  One  who  constructs,  frames,  builds,  or 
makes. 

"  The  Almighty  fabricator  of  the  universe."— 
BoKtll :  Letters,  bk.  iii.,  lett.  9. 

2.  One    who   invents,    devises,    plans,    or 
forges. 

*  fab'-rl-ca-tress,  s.     [Eng.  fabricator  ;  -ess.] 
A  female  fabricator  ;  a  constructress. 

*  fab'-rl-ca-tiire,   s.     [Lat.  fabricatus,  pa. 

par.  of  fabrico.]     A  fabricating  or  making ; 

*  fabrication. 

fi»-bri  -91-a,  s.  [Named  after  J.  C.  Fabricius, 
a  celebrated  Danish  entomologist.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  Australian  shrubs  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Myrtaceae.  They  have  alter- 
nate dotted  leaves  and  axillary  white  flowers. 

fab  rile,  a.  [Lat.  fabrilis,  from  faber  =  a 
workman;  Sp.  fabril ;  Ital.  fabbrile.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  workmen  or  to  handi- 
craft, as  in  wood,  stone,  metal,  &c. 

*  fab'-U-lar,    a.     [Lat.  fabularis  —  legendary, 
fabulo'us.]    Relating  to  the  construction  of  a 
story  or  dramatic  plot. 

"Fraught  with  the  worst  errors  of  French  habit- 
attenuated  declamation  and  fabular  heaviness."— 
Philips  :  Dittrett  Mother.  (Ed.  Oxberry,  Pref.) 

flab-u-lar'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  fabulus,  dimin.  from 
fabd  —  a  bean.) 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Porcellanous  Fora- 
minifera.  Chambers  filled  with  labyrinthic 
shell-matter,  the  cavities  in  which  are  mostly 
elongate  with  the  axis  of  the  shell.  They 
are  narrow,  and,  opening  terminally,  make 
a  cribriform  septal  face.  Only  one  species, 
Fabularia  ovata,  or  discolithus,  is  known  :  it 
abounds  in  the  Eocene  Tertiaries  of  France. 
(Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

*  fab'-n-late,  v.i.     [Lat.  fabulatus,  pa.  par. 

of  fabulor.]    To  fable. 

"  In  mi  enchanted  tower,  as  they  f obviate"— Adams: 
Works,  i.  10. 

*  fab-U-la'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  fabulatus,  pa.  par. 
of  fabulor.]  The  act  of  moralizing  fables.  (Ash.) 

*  fab-U-llSt,  s.     [Fr.  fabulute;  Sp.  fabulista, 
from  Lat.  fabula.]     A  writer  or  inventor  of 
tables. 

"A  forger  or  a  fabulist  would  have  made  for  Christ 
discourses  exhorting  to  virtue."  —  Paley :  Evidence*. 

pt  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

•f&b'-n-lize,  *  fab  u-lise,  v.i.  [Lat.  fab- 
ul(a);  Eng.  stiff,  -tee.]  To  write  or  speak  in 
fables  ;  to  compose  fictions. 

,  from 


lab-U-lSs'-I-ty,  s.      [Lat.  fabulontas,  fn 
fabulosus ;  Fr.  JumlotUi ;  Sp.  fabulosidad.] 


1.  The  quality  of  being  fabulous  or  full  of 
fables  ;  fabulousness. 

"  The  fabulosity  at  the  book  concluded  against  the 
existence  of  the  patriarch."  —  Wa.rbu.rtoa :  Divine 
Legation,  bk.  vi..  §  2. 

2.  A  feigned  or  fabulous  story  ;  a  fable. 

"  Herodotus  hath  besprinkled  his  work  with  many 
fabulotUift."— Browne:  fulgar  Erronrs.  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

fab  u  lous,  a.  [Lat.  fabulosus,  from  fabula 
=  a  fable  ;  Fr.  fabuleux ;  Sp.  fabuloso ;  Ital. 
favoloso.] 

1.  Feigned,  fictitious,  invented ;  not  founded 
on  fact ;  exceeding  the  bounds  of  probability 
or  reason. 

"The story  it  fabulous."— Waterland:  Worla,  ix.504. 

2.  Related,  described,  or  told  of  in  fables. 

"  The  hero  was  great  enough  at  least  to  sustain  the 
crown  of  this  fabulous  glory." — t>.  H.  Lewes  :  History 
Of  Philosophy,  1.  19. 

3.  Exceedingly  great ;   almost  beyond  be- 
lief ;  incredible  :  as,  His  books  were  sold  at  a 
fabulous  price. 

"I  procured  a  box  in  the  first  tier  at  a  fabulous 
price.  —Ad.  Sir  R.  Mundy :  Palermo  <t  Naples,  ch. 

fab'-U-lous-l&  adv.    [Eng.  fabulous;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  fabulous  manner ;  in  manner  of  a 
fable  or  fiction. 

"  These  things  are  uncertain  and  fabulously  aug- 
mented."— Orenewey :  Tacitus;  Annals,  p.  131. 

2.  In  a  fabulous  or  almost  incredible  manner 
or  degree. 

"fab'-u-lous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fabulous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  fabulous,  feigned,  or 
fictitious. 


*  fa'-bur-den,  *fa'-bur  then,  s.  &  a.    [A 

corruption  of  Fr.  faux-bourdon  =  (lit.)  false 
burden.  [BURDEN.]  The  word  bourdon  or 
bordone  in  its  primary  sense  is  (in  French  and 
Italian)a  pilgrim's  staff;  hence,  from  similarity 
in  form,  the  bass-pipe,  or  drone  of  the  bag- 
pipe, and  thence  again  simply  a  deep  bass 
note.  As  the  earliest  Falsi  bordoni  of  which 
we  have  specimens  are  principally  formed, 
except  at  their  cadences,  by  successions  of 
fourths  and  sixths  below  the  plain-song 
melody,  such  an  accompanying  bass,  to  those 
who  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  use  the 
low  octaves  of  the  organum,  and  to  consider 
thirds  and  sixths  inadmissible  in  the  harmon- 
ized accompaniment  of  the  Gregorian  Chant, 
would  sound  false;  and  this  application  of 
the  meaning  of  the  falso  and  faux  seems  a 
more  rational  derivation  than  that  sometimes 
given  from  falsetto  and  falsette,  as  implying 
the  combination  of  the  high  voices  with  the 
low  in  Falso  Bordone  harmony.  (Grove.)] 

[FAUX-BOURDON.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Literally : 

Music:  One  of  the  early  systems  of  har- 
monizing a  given  portion  of  plain-song  or  a 
canto  fermo.  It  was  afterwards  used  as  a 
term  for  a  sort  of  harmony  consisting  of  thirds 
and  sixths  added  to  a  canto  fermo.  When 
counterpoint  had  superseded  both  diaphony 
and  descant,  the  term  faburden  was  still  ap- 
plied to  a  certain  species  of  counterpoint, 
sometimes,  but  not  always,  note  against  note. 
(Stainer  &  Bo.rrett.) 

"Descantl,  prycksonge,  counterpoint,  and  fabur- 
den."— Bale  :  Imaae,  pt.  iii. 

2.  Fig. :  A  monotonous  refrain. 

"To  slug,  as  it  were,  the  faburden  of  a  soiig."— 
P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  !3S. 

B.  As  adj. :  High-sounding. 

"Mirabile,  miraculoso,  stupendo,  and  such  fabur- 
then  votda."— Lodge:  Wits  Miserie  (1596). 

fac,  s.     [A  contraction  for  facsimile  (q.v.).] 

fa-9a  de,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  facciata  =  the 
front  of  a  building,  from  faccia  —  the  face ; 
Lat  fades.]  [FACE.] 

Arch. :  The  face  or  front  of  any  considerable 
building  to  a  street,  court,  garden,  or  other 
place. 

fi»9e,  *  faas,  s.  [Fr.  face,  from  Lat.  fades ; 
Ital.  facda ;  O.  Sp.  faz.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  front  part  of  the  head  of  any  animal, 
more  especially  of  man,  consisting  of  the  fore- 
head, eyes,  nose,  cheeks,  mouth,  and  chin ; 
the  visage,  the  countenance. 

"  He  is  like  unto  a  man  beholding  his  natural  face 
in  a  glass." — fames  i.  23. 


(2)  The  aspect  or  expression  of  the  visage, 
as  indicative  of  pleasure  or  displeasure,  favour 
or  anger. 


(3)  That  part  of  anything  which   presents 
itself  to  the  view  as — 

(a)  The  surface  of  anything. 

"  Thou  hast  driven  me  from  the  face  of  the  earth."— 
Genesis  iv.  14. 

(b)  The  front,  the  forepart  of  anything. 
"Also  the  breadth  of  the  face  of  thr  house  and  of 

the  seimvate  place  toward  the  east  an  hundred  cubits." 
—Ezekiet  xli.  14. 

(c)  A  plane  surface  of  a  solid  ;   one  of  the 
sides  bounding  a  solid  :  thus  a  cube  has  six 
faces,  an  octahedron  eight. 

(4)  The  dial  of  a  watch,   flock,   compass- 
card,  &c. 

(5)  The  edge  of  a  cutting  instrument. 
2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Presence,  sight. 

"  In  the  very  face  of  the  Court."— Strype :  Memo- 
mortals;  Q.  Mary  (an.  1654). 

t  (2)  Appearance,  look,  aspect. 
"  Nor  heaven,  nor  sea,  their  former  face  retained." 
Waller :  Instructions  to  a  Painter.  118. 

*  (3)  The  visible  state  of  things. 

"This  would  produce  a  new  face  of  things  in 
Europe. "— A  ddison. 

*(4)  An  outward  show,  appearance,  or  cover ; 
surface  show. 

"  They  took  him  to  set  a  face  upon  their  own  malig 
nant  designs."— Milton. 

(5)  A  distortion  of  the  features :  as,  He  made 
a  wry  face. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  Doll?  You  are  making 
faces  now."— Die/cent:  Barnaby  Rudge,  ch.  iv. 

(6)  Confidence,  boldness  ;  effrontery,  assur- 
ance. 

"A  chaplain  of  Cortes  had  the  face  to  assert  that 
in  one  engagement  against  the  Indians  St.  James  had 
appeared  on  a  grey  horse  at  the  head  of  the  Castilian 
adventurers."— Macaulay :  Battle  of  tht  Lake  liegillut. 
(Introd.) 

*  (7)  Favour. 

"  Seek  ye  my  face.— Psalm  xxvii.  8. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Architecture : 

(1)  The  front  or  broadside  of  a  building ;  the 
fagade  ;  the  front  of  a  wall. 

(2)  The  surface  of  a  stone  exposed  on  the 
face  of  a  wall.    The  sides  are  flanks,  the  upper 
and  lower  surfaces  are  beds. 

(3)  The  front  of  an  arch  showing  the  vertical 
surfaces  of  the  outside  row  of  voussoirs. 

2.  Anatomy : 

(1)  The  lower  part  of  the  head  of  a  mam- 
miferous  animal. 

(2)  The  aspect  of  an  organ. 

3.  Astral :  The  third  part  of  a  sign,  each 
divided  into  ten  degrees. 

4.  Carpentry : 

(1)  The  front  of  a  jamb  presented  towards 
the  room. 

(2)  The  sole  of  a  plane. 

5.  Crystall. :  One  of  the  planes  which  form 
the  surface  of  a  regular  solid. 

6.  Forging: 

(1)  The  working  portion  of  a  hammer-head 

(2)  The  flat  part  of  an  anvil. 

7.  Fort. :  One  of  the  parts  which  form  a 
salient  angle  projecting  towards  the  country. 
[BASTION.] 

8.  Gearing :  That  part  of  the  acting  surface 
of  a  cog  which  projects  beyond  the  pitch-line. 
The  portion  within  that  limit  is  the  flank. 

9.  Grinding :  That  portion  of  a  lap  or  wheel, 
whether  the  edge  or  the  disc,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  grinding. 

10.  Mining :   That  portion  of  a  coal-seam 
which  is  in  process  of  removal. 

11.  Mil.  :  The  face  of  a  square  is  the  side  of 
a  body  of  men  formed  into  a  square. 

12.  Ord. :  The  surface  of  metal  at  the  muzzle 
of  a  gun. 

13.  Print.  :  The  surface  of  type  from  which 
the  impression  is  taken.    The  character  of  the 
face,  for  size,  style,  and  proportions,  gives  the 
name  to  the  type. 

14.  Steam-engineering : 

(1)  The  flat  part  of  a  slide-valve  on  which 
it  moves. 

(2)  The  flat  portion  on  a  cylinder  forming 
a  seat  for  a  valve. 
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15.  Zool. :  The  anterior  portion  of  the  head 
of  a  mammiferous  animal ;  the  face  of  birds 
comprehends  the  ophthalmic  regions,  cheeks, 
temples,  forehead,  and  vertex ;  the  face  of 
insects  is  the  parts  between  the  proboscis  and 
prothorax. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  face 
and/ront:  "The  face  is  applied  to  that  part  of 
bodies  which  serves  as  an  index  or  rule,  and 
contains  certain  marks  to  direct  the  observer ; 
the  front  is  employed  for  that  part  which  is 
most  prominent  or  foremost  :  hence  we  speak 
of  the  face  of  a  wheel  or  clock,  the  face  of  a 
painting,  or  the  face  of  nature  ;  but  the  front 
of  a  house  or  building,  and  the  front  of  a 
stage  :  hence,  likewise,  the  propriety  of  the 
expressions,  to  put  a  good  face  on  a  tiling,  to 
show  a  bold  front." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  face, 
countenance,  and  visage:  "  The  face  consists  of 
a  certain  set  of  features  ;  the  countenance  con- 
sists of  the  general  aggregate  of  looks  produced 
by  these  features  ;  the  visage  consists  of  such 
looks  in  particular  cases  :  the  face  is  the  work 
of  nature;  the  countenance  and  visage  are  the 
work  of  the  mind  :  the  face  remains  the  same, 
but  the  countenance  and  visage  are  changeable. 
The  face  belongs  to  brutes  as  well  as  men  ;  the 
countenance  is  the  peculiar  property  of  man  ; 
the  visage  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  superior 
beings  :  the  term  is  applied  only  in  the  grave 
or  lofty  style."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

If  In  special  phrases : 

1.  To  fly  in  the  face  of:  To  withstand,  to 
oppose,  to  defy. 

2.  To  entreat  the  face  of:  To  seek  the  favour 
of ;  to  pray  to. 


3.  To  accept  the  face  of:  To  favour. 

"See,  I  have  accepted  thy  face  concerning  this  thing 
also.  —Wen.  xix.  21.  (Marg.) 

4.  To  set  the  face  against :  To  oppose,   to 
withstand  firmly. 

6.  Face  to  face : 

(1)  In  immediate  presence  of  each  other. 

"  She  sent  for  Blanche  to  accuse  her/ac«  to  face." 
Tennyson:  Princeu,  iv.  220. 

*(2)  Clearly;  without  the  interposition  of 
other  bodies. 

"Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly;  but  then 
face  to  face."— I  Corinth,  xiii.  12. 

6.  To  make  a  face :  To  distort  the  features  ; 
to  put  on  an  unnatural  or  purposely  altered 
look. 

7.  To  one's  face :  Directly ;  in  plain  words  : 
as,  To  tell  another  anything  to  his  face. 

8.  Face  of  a  bastion* 
Fort. :  (II.  7]. 

9.  Face  prolonged  or  extended,  in  fortification, 
Is  that  part  of  the  line  of  defence  which  is 
between  the  angle  of  the  shoulder  and  the 
curtain. 

face-ache,  face-ague,  s.  A  kind  of 
neuralgia  which  attacks  the  nerves  of  the 
face  ;  called  also  Tic-doloureux  (q.v.). 

face  and  hood,  s. 

Hot.:  Viola  tricolor,  from  the  markings  in 
the  petals  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a 
human  face,  and  the  often  dark,  hood-like  ap- 
pearance of  the  upper  part  of  the  flower. 
{Britten  £  Holland.) 

face-cloth,  s.  A  cloth  laid  over  the  lace 
of  a  corpse. 

"The  white  mist  like  a.  face-cloth  to  the  face 
Clung  to  the  dead  earth."    Tennyiun  :  (iuinevere.  1. 

face-guard,  s. 

1.  A    mask    with 
Windows    for  the 
eyes,  adapted  to  the 
use  of   persons   ex- 
posed to  great  heat, 
as  in  glass  -  houses, 
forging  heavy  works. 
and    in  the  various 
metallurgic    furnace 
operations.   Also  for 
workmen  exposed  to 
flying    particles    of 
metal  or  stone. 

2.  A  wire-gauze  mask  worn  to  protect  tiie 
face  In  fencing. 

face-hammer,  s.  One  with  a  flat  face, 
as  distinguished  from  one  having  pointed  or 
edged  peens. 


FAOE  GUARD. 


face  in  -hood,  s. 

Hot. :  Aconitum  Napellus,  from  the  upper 
petals  forming  a  hood,  the  stamens  and  pistils, 
with  the  lower  petals,  bearing  some  fanciful 
resemblance  to  a  face.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

face-joint,  s. 

Arch. :  That  joint  of  a  voussoir  which  ap- 
pears on  the  face  of  the  arch. 

face-mould,  s. 

Carp. :  The  pattern  from  which  the  orna- 
mental railings  for  stairs,  &c.,  are  to  be  cut. 

*  face-painter,  s.  A  painter  of  portraits. 

*  face-painting,  s. 

1.  The  art  of  painting  portraits. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  applying  rouge  to 
the  face. 

face-piece,  s. 

Ship-build. :  A  piece  wrought  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  knee  of  the  head,  to  assist  the 
conversion  of  the  main-piece,  and  to  shorten 
the  upper  bolts  of  the  knee  of  the  head. 

face-plan,  s. 

Arch,  drawing:  The  principal  or  front  eleva- 
tion. 

face-plate,  s. 

1.  A  plate  screwed  on  to  the  spindle  of  a 
lathe,  and  affording  a  means  of  attaching  the 
work  to  be  turned  ;  or  a  place  of  attachment 
for  a  pin  which  comes  against  the  dog  or 
driver  on  the  work,  and  imparts  rotation  to 
the  latter. 

2.  A  true  plane  for  testing  a  dressed  surface. 
face  powder,  ».    A  kind  of  cosmetic. 

*  face-royal,  s.    A  royal  or  kingly  face ; 
also  the  face  stamped  on  the  coin  called  a  royal. 

face-value,  i.  The  value  expressed  on 
the  face,  as  of  a  note. 

face-wall,  ••. 

Arch. :  The  front  wall  of  a  building. 

face  wheel,  s. 

Mech. :  Another  name  for  a  crown  or  con- 
trate  wheel,  which  has  cogs  projecting  from 
the  periphery  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
motion.  The  term  is  applicable  to  a  wheel 
whose  face  rather  than  its  perimeter  is  made 
effective,  as  in  the  cog-wheels  cited  ;  it  is  also 
applied  to  a  wheel  the  disc-face  of  which  is 
adapted  for  grinding  and  polishing  ;  a  lap. 

fa£e,  v.t.  &  t.    [FACE,  s.) 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  meet  in  front  or  face  to  face ;  to  con- 
front, to  brave. 

"  This  youth,  the  joy  of  Nestor's  glorious  age, 
In  arms  intrepid,  with  the  ftrst  he  fought, 
faced  every  foe,  and  every  danger  sought" 

Pope:  Bomer;  fluid  xiii.  705. 

2.  To  meet  with  boldness  or  firmness ;  to 
confront  boldly. 

"  And  yet  a  modest  comrade  led  them  forth 
From  their  shy  solitude  to  face  the  world 
With  a  gay  MUfidence  ami  seemly  pride." 

Wordtnorth :  Excurtion,  bk.  vii. 

*  3.  To  brave,  to  bully,  to  oppose  with  im- 
pudence, to  browbeat. 

"I  will  neither  be  faced  nor  braved."— Shaketp.  : 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  a 

4.  To  stand  opposite  to. 

5.  To  cover  in  front ;  to  invest  with  a  coat- 
ing or  covering. 

••  Where  your  old  bank  ii  hollow,  face  it  with  the 
first  si>it  of  earth  that  you  dig  out  of  the  ditch."— 
Mortimer:  Butbandry. 

6.  To  put  a  face  or  appearance  on  :  as.  To 
face  inferior  tea,  by  mixing  it  with  colouring 
matter  and  other  substances,  so  as  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  a  better  quality  and  higher 
value. 

7.  To  lay  or  place  with  the  face  downwards. 
,H.  To  turn  the  face  in  any  direction  :  as,  To 

face  a  body  of  men  to  the  right  or  left. 

*  9.  To  countenance. 

"  WM  this  the  face  that  fare,l  «o  many  follies? " 

Shaketp. :  Richard  11.,  IT.  1. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Mason.:  To  dress  or  smooth  the  face  of 
stone. 

*  2.  Cards :  A  term  at  primero ;  to  stand 
boldly  upon  a  card. 


B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  stand  with  the  face  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion ;  to  look  in  a  certain  direction :  as,  The 
house  faces  towards  the  east. 

2.  To  turn  the  face  in  a  certain  direction. 

"  Hail  and  farewell  they  shouted  thrice  again, 
Thrice  facing  to  the  left,  and  thence  fhey  turned 
again."       Dryden  :  Palawan  4  Arcite,  iii.  395. 

*  3.  To  carry  a  false  appearance  ;  to  play 
the  hypocrite. 

"  Thou  needs  must  learn  to  laugh,  or  lye, 
To  face,  to  forge,  to  scoff,  to  company. ' 

Spenser :  .Hotter  ffuboerdt  Tale. 
IL  Mil. :  To  turn  or  wheel  in  any  direction ; 
to  face  about  is  to  turn  right  round. 

"  Defeating  it  by  a  single  well-directed  discharge  of 
the  rear  rank,  who/aced  about  for  that  purpose."— 
Aliion :  ffitt.  Europe,  eh.  xciii. 
If  (1)  To  face  a  thing  out :  To  persist  in  or 
maintain  any  assertion  or  conduct  nnblush- 
ingly  and  shamelessly  ;  to  brave  with  effron- 
tery ;  to  carry  through  an  undertaking  by 
effrontery  or  assurance. 

"She  thinks  with  oaths  to/cice  the  matter  out.' 

Shakesp.  :  Taming  of  the  Slirew,  ii.  1. 

(2)  To  face  down :  To  withstand  with  bold- 
ness and  effrontery. 

"Here's  a  villain  that  would  face  me  down. 
He  met  me  on  the  mart." 

Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iti.  1. 

T  For  the  difference  between  to  face  and  to 
confront,  see  CONFRONT. 

faced,  pa.  par.  k  a.    [FACE,  v,] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  face  ;  marked  with  a  face. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  a  false  appearance  given  to 
it :  as,  Faced  tea. 

IL  Mason.  :  Having  the  outer  surface 
dressed  or  smoothed. 

*  fa  96  less,  a.  [Bug.  face;  -less.]  Without 
or  destitute  of  a  face. 

fac-e  lid-e  ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fascelis; 
Gr.  «*6o«  (eidos)  =  form,  and  Lat.  pi.  adj. 
stiff,  -ens.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  sub- 
order Labiatiflore,  tribe  Mutisiacese. 

fac'-e-llS,  s.  [Gr.  <^<uccA.o?  (phake.los)  =  a 
bundle,  a  faggot.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Facelidese  (q.v.).  It  contains  a  small  Chilian 
plant,  like  Cudweed  (q.v.). 

fac'-er,  ».     [Eng.  Jac(e);  -er.] 
L  Literally : 

*  1.  One  who  opposes  or  braves ;  one  who 
puts  on  a  false  show  or  character ;  a  boaster, 
a  bully. 

"  No  great  talkers,  nor  boaster,  nor/oc«r»."— Latimer  i 
Worto,  i.  268. 

2.  A  blow  in  the  face. 

"  Blogg,  starting  upright,  tipped  the  fellow  a  facer." 
Barham :  fngoltlsby  Legentli ;  The  Bagman  t  Dog. 

II.  Fig. :  A  sudden  blow,  check,  or  hin- 
drance. 

f&9  -et,  *  fa  9et  te,  *  fas-oet,  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 
facette,  dimin.  of  face ;  Sp.  faceta ;  Ital.  fttc- 
cetta.} 

A.  As  substantive : 
L  "'•''.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

"  Like  diamonds  cut  with  fatcett."— Bacon  :  Kuayi; 
Honour  t  Reputation. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  :  An  articular  cavity  of  a  bone 
when  nearly  plain  ;  a  small,   circumscribed 
portion  of  the  surface  of  a  bone. 

2.  Arcli. :   A  flat   projection    between  the 
flutings  of  columns. 

3.  Mineral.  :  One  of  the  small  planes  which 
form  the  sides  of  a  natural  crystal ;  of  a  cut 
diamond  or  other  gem  ;   of  a  cut-glass  orna- 
ment or  vessel.     The  facets  of  diamonds  are 
known  as  skew-  or  skill-facets  and  star-facets. 
Upper  skill-facets  are  wrought  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  bezel,  and  terminate  in  the  girdle  ; 
under-skill  facets  are   wrought  on  the  pavi- 
lions, and  terminate  in  the  girdle.    Star-facets 
are  wrought  on  the  bezels  and  terminate  in  the 
table.    [BRILLIANT.] 

4.  Glnss-mn>mf.  :   One  of  the  irons  thrust 
into  the  mouths  of  bottles,  in  order  to  convey 
them  to  the  annealing  tower. 


I>6)1,  bojf;  pout,  joltl;  cat,  cell,  chorus.  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  t 
-«i*n,  -tian  =  shau.    -tion,    sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -tioua,  -sious,  -clous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dfL 
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5.  Zool.  :  A  flat  surface  with  a  dei'mite 
boundary.  (Omen.)  Example,  the  facets  con- 
stituting the  compound  eyes  of  insects.  [B.] 

B,  As  adj.  :  Facet  eyes  are  the  compound 
eyes  of  insects,  consisting  of  an  innumerable 
assemblage  of  eyelets,  each  of  which  is  called 
a  Facet 

•  f»~9e'te,   a.     [Lat.  facttus  =  clever,  witty, 
gay.)    Gay,  clever,  witty,  facetious. 

"Loilovicui  Suewantu,  H  facete  companion,  dis- 
•waded  him  to  tbe  coutnu-y."  —  Burr  on  :  Anat.  of 
Melancholy,  }:  149. 

f&9'-et-e<L<i.   [Eng.  facet;  -ed.]  Having  facets. 

•fa-9ete-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  Jucete  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
clever,  witty,  or  facetious  manner  ;  cleverly, 
wittily. 

"  As  James  Lenutiui  hath  facrMf  expressed  in  an 
elegant  ode.'—  Burton  :  Anat.  of  Melancholy.  p  461. 

•  fa~9e  te  ness,  s.    [Eng.  facete  ;  -ness.]    Wit- 
tiness,  cleverness,  facetiousness. 

"  By  reason  of  the  facetenest  ami  wittinen  which  is 
many  times  found  in  them  '  —Salt  :  Remain*  ;  Serm. 
on  Luke,  xviii.  1. 

fh-ce'-ti-tB  (tt  as  shl),  *.  pi.  [Lat.  pi.  of 
facetia  =  cleverness,  wit,  from  Lat.  fucetus.] 
Clever  or  witty  sayings. 


a.     [Fr.  facetieux,  from  O.   Fr. 
facetie  =  wit,  from  Lat.  facetus.] 

1.  (Of  persons):  Full  of  merriment,  gaiety, 
wit  and  humour  ;  jocular,  witty,  humorous, 
jocose. 

2.  (Of  things):  Clever,  witty,  funny,  jocular. 
"  By  liia  singing.  excellent  mimicry,  and  faeetioui 

ipiriL"—  Walijole:    Anecdotet   of   Painting,    vol.    iv., 
eh.  iil 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  face- 
tious, conversible,  jocular,  aud  jocose:  "Face- 
tious may  be  employed  either  for  writing  or 
conversation  ;  the  rest  only  in  conversation  : 
the  facetious  ma.n  deals  in  that  kind  of  discourse 
which  may  excite  laughter  ;  a  conversible  man 
may  instruct  as  well  as  amuse  ;  a  pleasant 
man  says  every  thing  in  a  pleasant  manner  ; 
his  pleasantry,  even  on  the  most  delicate  sub- 
ject, is  without  offence  ;  the  person  speaking 
Is  jocose;  the  thing  said,  or  the  manner  of  say- 
ing it,  is  jocular  ...  A  man  is  facetious  from 
humour  ;  he  is  conversible  by  means  of  infor- 
mation." (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

8*-$e'-tious-ljf,"  adv.  [Eng.  facetious;  -ly.] 
In  a  facetious  manner  ;  wittily,  cleverly, 
merrily. 


fa-  90  tious  ness,  s.  [Eng.  facetious ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  facetious ;  wittiness, 
cleverness. 

"  Relaxing    with   a   wise  facetioutntu."  —  Burke : 
Abridg.  of  Eng.  Bitt.  (an.  1087). 

fa  9et  te,  a.    [FACET.] 
*  fa-choi    i.    [FALCHION.] 
fa-fl-a,  i.    [FASCIA.] 

fa  -91-al  (or  9!  as  shi),  a.  [Low  Lat.  facialis, 
from  Lat.  fades  =  a  face  ;  Fr.  facial ;  Ital.  fac- 
ciale.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  face. 

facial-angle,  s. 

Anat. :   An  angle    contained   between  two 
imaginary  lines,  one  from  the  most  prominent 


FACIAL   ANGLE  OP  NEORO. 

part  of  the  forehead  to  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  alveolar  process  of  the  upper  jaw,  oppo- 
site to  the  incisor  teeth  ;  the  other  from  the 


external  auditory  foramen  to  the,  same  point, 
serving  to  measure  the  elevation  of  the  fore- 
head. This  angle  is  of  great  service  in  eth- 
nology, but  its  magnitude  is  not  an  infallible 
criterion  of  the  intellectual  capacity  of  an  in- 
dividual. It  is  sometimes  called  Camper's 
Angle,  because  the  celebrated  Dutch  anato- 
mist Camper  was  the  first  to  draw  attention 
to  the  importance  of  this  method  of  skull- 
measurement. 

facial-artery,  s. 

A  a nt.  :  A  branch  of  the  external  carotid 
artery  passing  over  the  lower  jaw  by  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  masseter  muscle,  and 
extending  its  ramifications  to  the  face  and 
palate. 

facial-axis,  s. 

Phren. :  A  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  end 
of  the  axis  of  the  cranium  to  the  most  anterior 
point  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  angle  between 
these  two  axial  lines  Is  called  the  cranio- 
facial  angle,  and  serves  to  show  to  what 
extent  the  face  is  prognathous  or  orthogna- 
thous.  (See  these  words.) 

facial-bones,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  thirteen  bones  of  the  face. 

facial  muscles,  .•>•.  pi. 
Anat. :  [FACIAL  NERVE]. 

facial-nerve,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  nerve  which  rises  from  the  lower 
and  lateral  parts  of  the  pous  Varolii,  and 
issuing  from  the  cranium  by  the  internal 
auditory  foramen,  enters  the  aqunecluctus 
Fallopii,  supplies  the  muscles  to  the  internal 
ear,  &c.,  and  then  forms  the  facial  muscles, 
which  are  distributed  in  the  three  principal 
divisions  of  the  face. 

facial-plates,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  The  sub-cranial  or  pharyngeal  plates 
or  arches.  [SUBCRANIAL.] 

facial-suture,  s.  A  peculiar  suture  or 
line  of  division  in  Trilobites,  separating  the 
glabella  with  the  "fixed  cheeks"  from  the 
lateral  portions  of  the  cephalic  shield.  No 
such  line  of  division  is  known  to  exist  in  any 
recent  crustacean,  but  there  is  a  faint  indica- 
tion of  it  in  Limulus,  and  some  doubtful  '.races 
of  it  in  certain  other  forms.  In  a  few  genera, 
as  in  Trinucleus,  Microdiscus,  and  Agnostus, 
the  facial  suture  is  absent.  (Niciwlson.) 

facial-vein,  s. 

Anat. :  A  vein  crossi'ng  the  face  obliquely 
from  the  root  of  the  nose  outwards,  and 
receiving  the  vessels  of  the  head  and  fore- 
head. 

*  fa'-9l-al-l^  (or   9!   as  shl),  adv.     [Eng. 

facial ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  facial  manner ;  as  regards  the  face. 

"  His  Excellency  is  not  facially  remote  from  the 
portraits  of  Talleyrand."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  1, 
1864. 

2.  Face  to  face. 

"  In  this  life  only  enigmatically,  or  accordiuge  to 
the  light  of  fayth  aud  feelings  oJ  love,  in  the  future 
facially  and  really."—  The  Deume  Lover  ( 1657),  p.  6. 

*  fa   9!  ate  (or  9!  as  shl),  s.      [Ital.  facciata.] 
A  fagade,  a  front. 

"  The  /aciate  of  this  Cathedral  is  remarkable."— 
Evelyn  :  Diary,  June  27,  1654. 

*  fa'~9ied,  a.    [Eng.  face;  -ed.]    Of  good  ap- 
pearance. 

"  A  man  of  nature  more  faded."— John  Knot :  A 
Ooodly  Letter,  sig.  B.  iiij. 

*  fa'-9i-ent  (or  9!  as  shl),  s.    [Lat.  faciens, 
pr.  par.  offacio  =  to  do.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :   One  who    does  anything, 
good  or  bad  ;  a  doer. 

2.  Alg. :  The  variant  of  a  quantity  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  co-efficient. 

fa  91  es  (or  9!  as  shl),  s.    [Lat.]    [FACE.] 
*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  face. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  The  anterior  part  of  the  skull ; 
the  face. 

2.  Geol.  £  Zool.  :  The  general  aspect  of  an 
assembly    of   animals    or    plants,    which    is 
characteristic  of  a  particular  locality  or  period 
of  the  earth's  history.     Thus  we  speak  of  the 
fades  of  the  Carboniferous  flora,  as  distinct 
from  the  flora  of  other  epochs,  and  of  the/octes 


of  the  Australian  fauna,  as  distinguished  from 
the  animals  of  other  regions  by  their  common 
marsupial  characteristics. 
3.  Hot. :  The  general  appearance  of  a  plant. 

facies  hippocratica,  s.  The  peculiar 
expression  on  the  face  immediately  before 
death  ;  so  called  from  its  description  in  the 
"  Prognostic*  "  of  Hippocrates. 

fax?  He,  "  fac  il,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fadlis  = 
easy  to  be  done,  from/ocio  =  to  do  ;  Sp./ocii; 
Ital.  facile.] 

*  I.  Easy,  not  difficult ;  capable  of  being 
done  or  attained  with  little  labour. 


*  2.  Easily  surmountable  ;  that  can  be  sur- 
mounted or  overcome  without  difficulty. 

"  The/dctfe  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  barred." 

Milton  :  r.  L.,  iv.  967. 

*  3.  Easy  to  be  understood  ;  not  abstruse. 

"  Then  also  those  poets,  which  are  now  counted 
most  hard,  will  be  botn/ncii*  and  pleasant."— Hilton: 
On  Education. 

4.  Easy  of  access  or  converse  ;  complaisant ; 
affable,  not  austere. 

14  Raphael  now  to  Adam's  doubt  proposed 
Benevolent  nud  futile,  thus  replied." 

JUilto,, :  />.  L..  viii.  6*. 

5.  Pliant,  easily  led  or  persuaded  to  good 
or  bad. 

"  Since  Adam  and  his  facile  consort  Eve 
Lost  Paradise. '  Milton  •  P.  /!.,  i.  51. 

6.  Ready,  quick,  dexterous  :    as,  a  fadU 
pen,  a.  facile  pencil. 

fa9'-i-le  prin-geps,  phr.  [Lat.  =  easily 
first  or  best.]  Able  to  distance  all  competi- 
tors without  exertion  :  as,  He  is  facile  princep* 
in  that  art. 

*  fa9'-ile-ly,  *  fac-il-ie,  adv.    [Eng./ocite; 
-ly.\    In  a  facile  or  easy  manner  ;  easily. 

"  Safacilie  he  bore 
His  royall  person." 

Chapman  :  Uomer  ;  Iliad  xxili. 

*  10,9   ile  ness,    *  fac  il  ness,   s.     [Eng. 
facile;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  lining 
facile  or  easy  ;  easiness,  ease. 

"When  others  they  with  facitneu  befriend." 

Beaumont :  Psyche,  ch.  xvii.,  st.  197. 

fa-9ll'-i-tate,  v.t.  [From  Fr.  faciliter,  with 
Eng.  verb  suff.  -ate,  from  Lat.  facilitas  =  ease, 
from  fadlis  =  easy;  Sp.  fadlitar;  Ital.  facili- 
tare.  ]  To  make  easy  or  less  difficult ;  to  free 
or  clear  from  difficulty  or  impediments  ;  to 
diminish  the  labour  of  ;  to  further. 

"  It  would  .  .  by  dividing  them,  facilitate  a  con- 
quest —AUc  /  Si*ech  on  tne  Kinyi  Speech,  Nov.  18. 
1777. 

fa-9il-i-ta'-tion,  s.  [From  Fr.  faciliter,  with 
Eng.  suff.  -atioH.\  The  act  of  making  easy  or 
less  difficult. 

"  Who  can  believe  that  they  .  .  .  foresaw  the  use  ol 
their  discoveries  to  the  facilitation  of  commerce  !"— 
Rambler,  No.  103. 

fa-9il'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  facilite,  from  Lat.  fttcili- 
tas,  from  fadlis  =  easy  ;  Sp.  facilidad ;  ItaL 
facilita.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  of  being  easy  to  be  done ; 
"nsiness  ;  freedom  from  difficulty. 

he  facility  with  which  government  has  been 
overturned  in  France."— Burke:  Appeal  from  the  Hew 
to  the  Old  Whigs. 

2.  An  opportunity,  means,  or  advantage  ia 
the  performance  of  any  act,  or  the  attainment 
of  any  object :  as,  Every  facility  was  afforded 
him. 

3.  Readiness,  quickness,  dexterity  ;  ease  in 
performance. 

"  The  facility  aud  assiduity  with  which  he  wrote  are 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  bulk  anil  dates  of  his  works." 
—Jtacaulay:  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  4.  Easiness  of  access  ;  complaisance  ;  affa- 
bility ;  freedom  from  austerity  or  haughtiness. 

"She  has  a  kind  ol  facility  in  taking." 

Middleton  :  A  Had  World,  Hi. 

*  5.  Easiness  or  readiness  to  be  persuaded 
or  led  ;  pliability  of  disposition  ;  readiness  to 
comply  with  the  advice  or  wishes  of  others. 


II.  Scots  Law :  A  state  of  mental  weakness, 
not  so  great  as  idiocy,  but  implying  want  of 
firmness  of  mind,  and  a  consequent  readiness 
to  be  persuaded  to  do  anything. 

1J  For  the  difference  between  facility  and 
ease,  see  EASE. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian;  se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu - kw. 
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•  fac-I-neV-I-oiis,  «.  [A  corrupt,  of  fad- 
norons  (q.v.).]  Wicked,  atrocious,  abomin- 
able. 

"  He's  of  :i  mosi  fachierious  spirit."— Shaknp.:  Altt 
Wett  that  Emit  Well,  ii.  3. 

faf'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [FACE,  i).] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  covering  in  front  for  ornament  or 
other  purposes. 

(2)  The  act  of  turning  in  any  particular 
direction. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  adulterating  in- 
ferior tea  by  mixing  it  with  colouring  matter 
and  other  substances,  so  as  to  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  tea  of  a  better  quality  and  higher 
value  ;  also  applied  to  the  materials  used  in 
this  process  of  adulteration. 

*  (2)  An  external  sign  or  decoration. 

"These  offices  and  dignities  were  but  the  facing! 
and  fringes  of  his  greatness."  —  Wotton.  (Johnson.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Build. :  The  covering  of  brick  or  rough 
stone-work  with  fine  masonry,  such  as  sawed 
freestone  or  marble. 

2.  Carp. :  The  wooden  covering  of  the  sides 
of  doors,  windows,  &c.,  on  the  inside. 

3.  Civil  Eng. :  The  front  covering  of  a  bank 
by  means  of  a  wall  or  other  structure  to  enable 
It  to  be  made  steeper  than  the  natural  talus 
of  the  material. 

4.  Found. :  Powder  applied  to  the  face  of  a 
mould  which  receives  the  metal.   The  object  is 
to  jjive  a  fine  smooth  surface  to  the  casting. 

5.  Hydraulic  Engineering : 

0)  Protection  for  the  exposed  faces  of  sea- 
walls and  embankments.  Several  different 
kinds  are  used,  according  to  the  facilities  and 
means  at  disposal. 

(2).  A  liyer  of  soil  over  the  puddle,  upon 
the  sloping  sides  of  a  canal. 

6.  Military  (PI.) : 

(1)  The  movements  through  which  soldiers 
are  put  in  turning  or  wheeling  to  the  right, 
left,  &c. 

(2)  The  trimmings  on  the  collar,  cuffs,  &c., 
of  a  uniform,  serving  to  distinguish  one  regi- 
ment or  one  livery  from  another. 

"Do  you  think 

Your  tawny  coati.  with  greasy  fairings  here. 
Shall  conquer  it?  '    Hurry :  Merrv  Tricks,  ill.  1. 

7.  Plaster. :  The  last  layer  of  fine  stucco  or 
plaster  on  walls. 

facing  brick,  s. 

Build. :  A  front  or  pressed  brick. 

facing-sand,  s. 

Found. :  A  compound,  usually  of  moulding 
aand  and  pulverized  bituminous  coal,  used  to 
make  the  surfaces  of  moulds. 

•  f&f '-ing-ljr,  adv.     [Eng.  facing;  -ly.]    In  a 
fronting,  facing,  or  opposite  position. 

«  fa-f  In'-or-oiis,  *  fa  cyn  er  ous,  *  fa- 
cin-er-US,  n.  [Lat./acinorost<s,  from  /acinus 
(gen.  facinnris)  =  a  wicked  deed,  from  facio  — 
to  do;  Ital.  &  Sp.  facinoroso.}  Exceedingly 
wicked  ;  wicked  to  an  excess  ;  atrocious. 

"For  this  mischievous  and  facincnu  act."— Ball  : 
Henry  177.  (all  7). 

•  fa-fin' -or-ous-ness,  s.   [Eng.  fadnorous ; 
-ness.]    Extreme  or  atrocious  wickedness. 

fa  oond,  *  fa  conde,  *  fa  cound,  *  fa 
cundc,  a.  &  s.  [().  Fr.  facond  (a),  faconde 
(s.),  from  Lat.  facundu*  =  eloquent,  facundia 
«  eloquence.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Eloquent. 

"  Nature  ...  with  facound  voys  seyde 
Holde  your  tonges." 

Chaucer:  Assembly  of  f'outei,  621. 

B.  .4s  subst.  :  Eloquence. 

"  The  goes,  with  hir  fncond  gent 
Shal  telle  onre  tale." 

Cliancer :  Assembly  of  foulrs.  K1. 

fac  slm  I  le,  s.  [A  contr.  of  I. at.  foctnm 
simile  =  made  like  :  factum,  neut.  sing,  of 
foetus,  pa.  par.  of  facia  =  to  make,  and  simile, 
Bent.  sing,  of  similis  =  like.] 

1.  0]  material  things :  An  exact  copy, 
counterpart,  or  likeness  of  an  original,  as  of 


handwriting,  a  drawing,  &c.,  in  all  its  pecu- 
liarities, proportions,  and  characteristics. 

"  He  took  a  paper,  and  made  what  they  call  a  far- 
simile  of  the  marks  and  distances  oi  those  small  specks." 
Jforth  :  Life  of  Lord  auilford,  i.  109. 

t  2.  Of  immaterial  things :  An  exact  copy  or 
counterpart ;  as  of  habits,  disposition,  con- 
duct, &c. 

"His  course  can  be  the  facsimile  of  no  prior  one,  but 
Is  by  its  nature  original."— Carlyle :  Sartor  fiesartus, 
bk.  i..  ch.  iv. 

fac-slm'-I-le,  v.t.  [FACSIMILE,  s.]  To  make 
a  facsimile  or  exact  copy  or  counterpart  of ; 
to  copy  exactly  ;  to  reproduce  in  facsimile. 

"The  contour  of  draperies,  such  as  those  of  the 
apostles  facsimiled  here .  —  Athentrum,  Sept.  2,  1882. 

fac-sim'-l-list,  s.  [Eng.  facsimile);  -ist.] 
One  who  produces  facsimiles  or  exact  copies. 

"Mr. asks  for  the  name  and  address  of  a/oc- 

similist."—Jfotes  i  Queries,  June  23,  1883. 

f&Ct,  s.  [Lat.  factum  =  a  thing  done,  neut. 
sing,  of  foetus,  pa.  par.  of  facio  =  to  do  ;  Port. 
facto,  feito  ;  Ital.  fatto  ;  Fr.  fait ;  O.  Fr.  faict. 
Fact  is  thus  a  doublet  of  feut  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  thing  done,  a  deed,  an  act,  a  per- 
formance, a  feat. 

"  The  bloody  fact 
Will  be  avenged."          Milton  :  P.  L.,  ii.  46". 

2.  Reality  ;  not  supposition  ;  truth. 

"  If  this  were  true  in  fact,  I  do  not  see  any  colour  for 
snch  a  conclusion."— Addison  :  On  the  War. 

3.  An  assertion  or  statement  of  a  thing  done 
or  existing  ;  something  asserted  to  have  hap- 
pened or  existed,  whether  true  or  false  :  as, 
His  book  abounds  with  false  facts. 

II.  IMW :  An  act  done;  an  inci4*nt  which 
has  happened ;  an  event.  TlTus  the  jury 
determine  on  matters  of  fact,  the  judge  decides 
on  points  of  law  in  a  case. 

"This  [writ  of  error]  is  a  species  of  appeal  which 
raises  no  question  of  fact." — Alacaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiv. 

IT  (1)  In  fact:  In  reality,  in  truth. 
(2)  Matter  of  fact : 

(a)  As  a  subst. :  Something  which  has  really 
happened. 

(b)  Used  as  an  adj. :  Prosaic ;  not  imaginative. 
If  For  the  difference  between  fact  and  cir- 
cumstance, see  CIRCUMSTANCE. 

fac' -tion,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  factio  =  a 
doing,  a  faction,  from  foetus,  pa.  par.  of  facio 
—  to  do.] 

A.  As  mbstantivt, : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  clan,  a  society,  a  party. 

"In  Gallia  .  .  .  almost  in  every  house  are  factions, 
and  the  heiides  of  tbeis  fac'ions  are  they  whom  they 
esteme  worthyest  to  have  il."—Gold)my :  I'asar,  fo.  153. 

2.  A  party  in  a  state  combined  or  acting  in 
union  in  opposition  to  the  established  govern- 
ment ;  usually  applied  to  a  minority,  but  it 
may  be  applied  to  a  majority ;  a  party  com- 
bined to  promote  their  own  views  or  purposes 
even  at  the  expense  of  order  and  the  public 
good. 

"  There  were  indeed  factions,  but  factions  which 
sprang  merely  from  penoual  pretensions  and  ani- 
mosities."— Jtuctiulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

3.  Tumult,  discord,  dissension. 

"  Far  from  her  sight  flew  faction.  Strife,  and  Pride, 
And  Envy  did  but  look  on  her  and  died." 

Jtrydrn  :  Epistle  to  Duchess  of  fork,  18. 

IL  Roman  Antiq. :  The  name  given  to  the 
contesting  parties  in  the  chariot-races  in  the 
Roman  Circus.  They  took  their  origin  from 
the  fact  that  the  drivers  of  the  chariots  were 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  colour 
of  their  garments,  one  being  always  dressed  in 
white,  another  in  green,  the  third  in  red,  and 
the  fourth  in  blue.  Hence,  from  the  keenness 
with  which  different  )>ersons  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  different  colours  arose  the  four 
jarties  or  factions,  named  res]>ectively  Factio 
AVtuta,  Factio  Pratvna,  Fuctio  Russata,  and 
Factio  Vcneta.  When  Domitian  introduced 
the  practice  of  making  six  chariots  start  in 
each  race,  two  new  factions  were  necessarily 
added,  the  gold  and  the  purple,  but  these 
were  soon  dropped,  or,  at  least,  not  steadily 
maintained. 

"  The  factions  of  the  Blues  and  Greens  were  pro 
mired  as  many  chariot-races  as  could  be  run  between 
the  morning  and  night."— Elton  :  Origins  of  Knglith 
History,  p.  308. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  lietween  faction 
and  party:  "The  term  fiarty  has  of  itself 
nothing  odious,  that  of  faction  is  always  so: 
any  man,  without  distinction  of  rank,  may 


faction-fight,  s.  A  fight  between  fac- 
tions or  parties  of  different  religions,  politics, 
or  family  connections. 

"  The  faction-fights  are  almost  gone  off  the  face  of  the 
country."— &  C.  Ball :  Ireland ;  Carlo*. 

*  faction  mad,  s.  Furious  with  party 
spirit. 

"The  multitnde  made  faction-mad, 
Disturb  good  order."       Camper  :  Task,  iii.  VIS. 

*  fac'-  tion  -  aire,   s.     [Fr.  factionnaire.]    A 

soldier  detailed  for  any  service  ;  a  sentinel,  a 
sentry.  (Worcester.) 

*  fac'-tion-al,  a.    [Eng.  faction  ;  ~al.]    Of  or 

pertaining  to  a  faction  ;  connected  with  a 
faction. 

"  Some  factional  or  individual  gain  may  be  the 
result"— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  8,  1882. 

*  fac'-tton-a-ry,  «•    [Fr.  factionnaire.]    One 

of  a  faction ";  a  party  man. 
"  rVythee.  fellow,  remember  my  name  is  Menenius ; 
Always/ac«on«rj(  of  the  party  of  your  general." 
Shakesu.  :  Co  iolanus,  v.  2. 

*  fac'-tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  faction ;  -er.]    One  of 

a  faction. 

"AH  the  factioners  had  entered  into  a  sedition* 
conspiracy."— Sp.  Bancroft:  ltangeroutPoiUions.iv.lt. 

*  f&C'-tion-Ist,  s.     [Eng.  faction;  -ist.]     One 

who  promotes  or  supports  factions. 

"  He  kept  a  strict  hand  over  the  growing  factionists.* 
—Strype:  Life  of  Whi-gift(iaa.  1576). 

fac   tious,  a.  [Fr.  factieux,  from  Lat.  factiosus. 
from  factio ;  Sp.  /occioso ;  Ital.  fazioso.] 
*1.  Active,  urgent,  persevering. 

"  Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs." 

Sliakesji :  Julius  Ccesar,  L  S. 

2.  Given  to  faction  or  party  ;  opposed  to 
the  established  government ;  seditious,  tur- 
bulent. 

"  Peace,  factious  monster !  born  to  vex  the  state 
With  wrangling  talent,  formed  for  foul  delwte." 

Pope:  Ifomer;  Iliad  ii.  30*. 

..  3.  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  faction; 
characterized  by  opposition  to  government ; 
seditious. 

"  He  perpetually  complains  of  the  endless  talking, 
the  factious  squabbling,  the  inconstancy,  Ac."— 
Maeaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  factious 
and  seditious:  "Factious  is  an  epithet  to 
characterize  the  tempers  of  men  ;  sed itiout 
characterizes  their  conduct :  the  factious  man 
attempts  to  raise  himself  into  importance,  he 
aims  at  authority,  and  seeks  to  interfere  in  the 
measures  of  government ;  the  seditious  man 
attempts  to  excite  others,  and  to  provoke 
their  resistance  to  established  authority  :  the 
first  wants  to  be  a  law-giver ;  the  second  does 
not  hesitate  to  be  a  law-breaker  :  the  first 
wants  to  direct  the  state  ;  the  second  to  over- 
turn it.  factious  is  mostly  applied  to  indi- 
viduals ;  seditious  is  employed  for  bodies  of 
men  :  henoe  we  speak  of  a  factious  noble- 
man, a  seditious  multitude."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

fac'-tious-lijf,  adv.  [Eng.  factious;  -ly.]  In 
a  factious  or  seditious  manner ;  by  means  of 
faction. 

"Causing  this  seditiously,  factiously,  and  wickedly 
to  lie  printed."— State  Trials;  Simon  Dover  and  others 
(1C63). 

fac  tious  ness,  s.  [Eng.  factious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  factious  or  seditious; 
inclination" to  the  forming  of  parties  or  fac- 
tions ;  disposition  to  clamour  and  disturbance 
of  public  order. 

"By  your  wayward  factiousness  or  stubborn  pro- 
laneness."— BI>.  Hull:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  «. 

fac-tf -tious,  a.  [Lat.  factltius,  from  foetus, 
pa.  iwr.  of  facio;  Sp.  facticio;  Fr.  factice.] 

1.  Made  by  art ;  artificial,  not  natural. 

"Glass  becomes  the  chlefest  ground  for  artificial  and 
factitious  gemma."— liramte  :  I'ulgar  Errours,  bk.  L, 
ch.  i. 

2.  Sham,  false,  not  genuine. 

"I  have  added  sweets,  from  which  our  factitious 
wines  are  made."—  Burkr  :  lieaicide  Peace,  lei  8. 

3.  Not  natural,  artificial,  conventional. 

"  He  acquires  a  factitious  propensity,  he  forms  an 
Incorrigible  habit  of  desultory  reading."— De  Vuincet. 


boll,  t>6^:  p6ut,  J6\W;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  t, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  sion  =  shun,   tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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factitiously— faculty 


Be  tl  tious  Ijf,  wit'.  [Eng.  factitiota;  -J». ) 
In  .1  lactitious,  artificial,  or  non-natural 
manner. 

CU!  ti  tious  ness,  s.  [Eng.  factitious; 
-*«•-•«.  1  The  quality  of  being  factitious  or 
•j-tilicial 

•fact -1st,  s.  [Eng.  fact;  -ist.]  One  that 
makes  poems,  one  that  writes  plays.  (Ash.) 

flta  ti  tive,  a.    [Lat.  foetus,  pa.  par.  of  facio.] 

1.  >"ii.  Lany.  :  Causing;  tending  to  make 
or  cause. 

4  (.'ram..-  Applied  to  that  relation  existing 

.11  two  words,  as  between  an  active  veib 

and  its  object,  when  the  action  expressed  by 

the  verb  causes  a  new  state  or  condition  in 

the  object :  as.  The  people  made  him  a  king. 

•fte  -tive,  a.  [Lat.  fiict(ns) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ice.) 
Making  ,  having  jxiwer  to  make. 

"  Ton  an  cpHUor-like    fnctife.  and  not  destructive." 
-   10.  leirt. 


».-  To  Ou  King. 

f&c  to,  adi  [Lat  abl.  sing,  of  factum  =  a 
deed,  a  fact.] 

1.  In  fact,  in  deed,  by  the  act  or  fact. 
8.  [Dc  FACTO.] 

f&c  tor,  '  fac  tour,  *.  [Lat.  factor,  from 
foetus,  pa.  par.  of  facio ;  Sp.  &  Port,  factor  ; 
Fr.  JbicUur;  Ital.  fattore.] 

L  Ortliiiary  Language : 

*  1.  A  doer  ;  one  who  does  any  act 

3.  An  agent  or  substitute. 

11  Chief  factort  for  the  gods." 

SHaketp. :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  it.  6. 

8.  A  steward  or  agent  of  an  estate,  appointed 
by  a  1  -indowner  to  manage  the  estate,  collect 
rents,  let  lands,  4c.  (Scotch.) 

"The  fnrttir  had  received  ready  money  to  the 
•mountofabout£30o.~— S4rW.  Scott :  Rob  Roy  (Introd.) 

4.  One  of  several  circumstances,  elements, 
or  influences  on  which  a  certain  result  de- 
pends, ami  which  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  estimating  the  probable  results 
of  any  events. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Alg. :    A   name    given  to  any    quantity 
which  constitutes  an  algebraical  expression  : 
thus  0  +  6  and  a  —  6  are  factors  of  the  pro- 
duct a*  -  V*. 

2.  Arith. :  The  multiplier  and  the  multi- 
plicand ;  the  numbers  from  the  multiplication 
of  which  the  product  results. 

3.  Comm.  :  An  agent  employed  by  merchants 
to  transact  business  for  them  in  other  places, 
as  to  buy  and  sell,  to  negotiate  bills  of  ex- 
change, &c.     He  differs  from  a  broker  in  that 
he  is  entrusted  with  the  possession  and  dis- 
posal of  the  goods,  property,  &c.,  and  may 
buy  and  sell  in  his  own  name. 

"The  house  in  Leadeuhall  Street  is  nothing  more 
than  a  change  for  their  agents,  tactort,  aud  deputies 
to  meet  in."— Burke:  Mr.  Foxi  Rut  India  BUI 

4.  Scots  law : 

(1)  A  person  legally  appointed  to  manage 
•equestered  property.     (Scotch.) 

"  The  Court  of  Session,  who  decree  the  sequestration, 
have  the  naming  of,  the  factor.'  —  Ertkine:  /rut., 
bk  ii..  t  12,  i  S7. 

(2)  One  to  whom   escheated   property   is 
given  ;  a  douatary. 

1  (1)  Interim  factor : 

Scou  taw :  A  person  to  whom  the  estate  of  a 
bankrupt  is  entrusted  until  a  trustee  is  chosen. 
He  is  elected  by  a  majority  of  qualified  credi- 
tors, at  a  meeting  held  on  a  day  specified  in 
the  writ  awarding  the  sequestration. 

(2)  Prime  factort: 

Math. :  The  prime  factors  of  a  quantity  are 
those  factors  which  cannot  be  exactly  divided 
by  any  other  quantity  except  1.  Every  number 
has  1  for  a  prime  factor.  The  prime  factors  of 
12  are  1,  2,  2,  aud  3. 

f  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  f'ictor 
paid  agent:  "Though  both  these  terms,  accord- 
fag  to  their  origin,  imply  a  maker  or  doer,  yet, 
at  present,  they  have  4  distinct  signification : 
the  word  factor  is  used  in  a  limited,  and  the 
word  agent  in  a  general  sense  :  the  factor  only 
buys  and  sells  on  the  account  of  others  ;  the 
agent  transacts  every  sort  of  business  in 
general :  merchants  and  manufacturers  em- 
ploy factors  abroad  to  dispose  of  goods  trans- 
mitted ;  lawyers  an  .iequently  employed  as 
agents  in  the  receipt  <tnd  payment  of  money, 
the  transfer  of  BL  rates,  and  various  other 
pecuniary  concert-.  "  (Crabb :  Kng.  Synon.) 


f&o -tor,  i'.r.  &i.    [FACTOR,  >.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  Orrf.  iMng. :  To  act  as  factor  for,  or  look 
after  property,  lands,  business,  &c. ;  to  manage. 

t.  .Wn/7i. :  To  resolve  a  quantity  into  its 
factors  :  thus,  a*  —  b*  is  factored  into  a  +  b 
and  a  —  b. 


*  B.  /(Ura us. :  To  trade  or  act  as  agents. 
"Sent  your  prayers  and  good  works  to  factor  there 

for  you."—  Want:  Sermon*,  p.  ITS. 

fdc  tor  age  (age  as  Ig).  >-.  [Fr.]  The 
allowance  or  commission  given  to  a  factor  by 
his  employer. 

"  He  put  £1,000  into  Dudley's  hands  to  trade  for  him 
to  the  end  that  his  brother,  Montague,  might-bare  the 
beuefit  of  the/ortoraye."— North :  Life  of  Lord  Qua- 
Sard,  ii.  292. 

*  fac  tor  ess,  *  fac  -tress,  s.  [Eng.  factor ; 
•ess.]  A  female  factor. 

"  Your  fuctreu  hath  been  tampering  for  my  misery." 
Ford:  The  Fanciet,  Chaste  and  Noble,  iii.  2. 

fac  tor  i  al,  a.  &  s.    [Bug.  factory ;  -al.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord .  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  factory. 

2.  Math.:   Of  or  pertaining  to  a  factor  or 
factors. 

B.  -4s  substantive  (PI.) : 

Math. :  A  term  proposed  by  Arbogast  for 
the  different  cases  of  the  symbol  x  «/«. 

factorial  expression,  .s. 

Math. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  an 
expression  of  which  the  factors  are  in  arith- 
metical progression  :  as  (x  +  1)  (x  +  2)  (x  +  3), 
(x  +  4),  &c. 
fac'-tor-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  factor;  -ize.] 

United  States  Law  :  To  warn  not  to  pay  or 
give  up  goods  ;  to  attach  the  etfects  of  a 
debtor  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person. 

fac   tor-Ship,  s.     [Eng.  factor,  and  ship.] 

1.  The  business  or  occupation  of  a  factor ; 
agency. 

2.  A  factory. 

fac'-tor-y,  *  fac-tor-ie,  s.  [Eng.  factor ;  -y ; 
Fr.  factorerie ;  Qp.Jactorla;  Ital.  fattoria.] 

1.  A  house  or  district  inhabited  by  traders 
in  a  distant  country,  where  they  banded  to- 
gether under  certain  regulations  for  mutual 
assistance  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
local  governments,  &c. 

"In  the  suburb  of  the  Company's /actory  at  Madras." 
— Burke  :  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debit. 

2.  The  body  of  factors  in  any  place. 

3.  The  business  or  occupation  of  a  factor ; 
agency. 

4.  A  building  or  buildings  in  which  any 
manufacture  is  carried  on ;  a  manufactory,  a 
workshop,  a  mill. 

If  Till  about  the  time  of  the  American  War 
of  Independence,  cotton-spinning  was  generally 
effected  by  handloom  weaving,  the  workers 
being  isolated  from  each  other.  In  1771  Ark- 
wriglit,  the  inventor  of  the  spinning  machine 
along  with  his  partners,  Messrs.  Need  and 
Strutt,  of  Derby,  built  a  factory  at  Cromford, 
in  Derbyshire,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
factory  system.  The  moving  power  was  water. 
The  first  American  factory  using  improved 
machinery  was  established  in  Rhode  Island  iu 
1790,  though  a  cotton  factory  had  been  pre- 
viously founded  in  Massachusetts.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  factory  system  has  been  more  rapid, 
and  has  included  many  mure  industries  than 
in  the  mother  country. 

*  5.  Manufacture,  making,  establishing. 

"  Gain  has  wonderful  effects 
To  improve  the  factory  of  sects." 

Butler :  Hudibrai,  pt.  iii.,  c.  ii. 

factory-acts,  s.  pi.  Acts  to  provide  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  those  employed  in 
factories.  When  machinery  is  used,  it  is  more 
profitable  to  work  it  continually  than  leave  it 
any  period  of  the  twenty-four  hours  unused. 
But  factory  workers,  especially  children,  can- 
not without  danger  to  health  and  even  life, 
work  long  hours  ;  besides  which  they  must 
remain  ignorant  if  they  never  have  time  to 
attend  school.  In  the  case  of  children,  atten- 
tion is  also  given  to  the  subject  of  their  educa- 
tion. Inspectors  see  that  the  acts  are  carried 
out.  Such  acts  have  been  passed  in  many  of 
our  states,  but  there  is  no  system  of  national 
legislation,  an  in  Great  Britain,  controlling 


the  conditions  of  factory  labor.  Several  of 
the  states  have  passed  laws  fixing  the  age  at 
which  children  may  be  employed,  the  hours 
of  labor,  Ac.,  in  certain  industries  iu  which 
abuses  existed.  Various  acts  have  been  passed 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  fixing  the  hours  of  labor  of  women 
and  children. 

factory-maund,  s.  A  commercial  weight 
of  India.  [MAI'ND.] 

11  Letters  of  factory:  Letters  empowering 
one  person  to  act  for  another.  (Scotch.) 

fac-td  -turn,  s.  [Lat.  fac,  imper.  of  facio  =  to 
do,  and  totum,  neut.  ace.  of  totus  —  all,  every- 
thing.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  servant  or  person  employed 
to  do  all  sorts  of  business. 

2.  Print. :  The  ornamental  great  letters  at 
the  beginning  of  a  book.    (Barclay.) 

*fao'-tu-al,  a.  [Eng.  fact;  -naL]  Relating 
to,  containing,  or  consisting  of  facts. 

*  fac   turn  (pi.  fac'  ta),  s.    [Lat.  neut.  sing. 
of  foetus,  pa.  par.  of  facio  =  to  do.)    [Fxcr.l 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  thing  done  ;  an  act  or  deed. 

2.  Fact,  as  distinguished  from  points  of  law. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Arith. :  The   product   of  two  or  more 
numbers  multiplied  together. 

2.  Law : 

(1)  An  act  or  deed  done. 

(2)  A  writing  ;  a  deed. 

(3)  The  due  execution  of  a  will,  including 
everything  necessary  to  its  validity. 

fac  tiire,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fact-lira,  from 
foetus,  pa.  par.  of  facio;  Ital.  fattura ;  Sp. 
factura.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  manner  of  doing 
or  making  anything. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :   An  invoice,  a  bill  of   parcels. 
(Simmonds.) 
2.'  Music: 

(1)  The  construction  of  a  piece  of  music. 

(2)  The  measurement,  dimension,  or  scale  of 
organ  pipes. 

fac'-U-laa,  s.  pi.  [Lat. ,  pi.  of  ferula  =  a  little 
torch,  dimiu.  of  fax  (geuit.  Jacis)  =  a  torch.] 

Astron. :  Certain  luminous  spots  upon  the 
sun's  disc,  amongst  which  the  maculse  or  dark 
spots  usually  appear. 

*  fac  -u-lence,  s.    [Lat./ocu/a=a  little  torch.] 
Brightness,  clearness.    (Ash.) 

fac'-fil-ty,  *  fac-Ul-te,  s.     [Fr.  faculte,  from 
Lat.  /ocitltas  =  capability  of  doing,  a  contract, 
from  facilitas,  from  /uci?is=easy ;  Sp.  facultad; 
Ital.  facolta.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  power  or  ability  of  doing  anything. 
'There  is  no  kind  of  faculty  or  power  in  man.  or 
the  functions 
irreuce 
fcclet. 
Polity.       '  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

*  2.  Mechanical   power  or   effect :   as,  the 
faculty  of  the  wedge. 

3.  One  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  or  intel- 
lect,  which    enable   it  to  receive   or    retail! 
perceptions  :  as  the  faculty  of  imagining,  re- 
membering, &c.     [II.  2.] 

"  The  faculties  of  intellect  aud  will 
Dispensed  with  eu.ua)    hand,  disposed  with   equal 
skill."    Urydeit :  Sigltmonda  I:  tiuiscardo.  507.  608. 

4.  Capacity  for  any  natural  action  or  function. 

5.  Skill,  readiness,  ease,  or  dexterity  in  per- 
formance, possessed  naturally  or  acquired  by 
practice  ;  adroitness,  knack,  special  power. 

*  6.  Personal  qualities  ;   disposition,  habit 
character. 

"  I'm  traduced  by  tongues,  which  neither  know 
My  faculties  nor  my  wrson." 

Shakesp. :  Benry  rill.,  i.  S. 

*  7.  Natural  power  or  virtue  ;  efficacy. 
"  Show  nie  simples  of  a  thousand  names, 

Telling  their  strange  aud  vigorous/ucu/tiet/ 

Milton:  Comut.  628,  S30. 

*  8.  Power,  authority. 

"  This  Duncan 
Hath  bern  his  faculties  so  meek." 

Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  I.  7. 

9.  The  whole  body  collectively  of  the  mem- 
bers of  any  of  the  learned  professions  ;  more 


mere  is  no  KUIU  01  jacuujf  or  power  11 
any  creature,  which  can  rightly  perform  the  fun 
allotted  to  it,  without  jwrpetunl  aid  aud  concu 
of  that  supreme  cause  of  all  things."— Hooker : 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work.  wbo.  aan:  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  <e  -  e;   ey  -  a.    qu  =  kw. 


facund— feso 
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specifically,  the  medical  aud  surgical  profes- 
sions.   [II.  3.] 

"There  is  uo  eud  of  my  kind  treatment  from  the 
faculty."— Dryden:  To  John  Driden,  Esq.  (Note.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law :  A  privilege  or  license  granted  to 
any  person  by  favour,  and  not  as  a  right  to  do 
any  act  which  by  law  he  may  not  do. 

"Law  bath  set  dowu  to  what  person,  ill  what  causes, 
with  what  circumstances,  almost  every  /acuity  or 
favour  shall  be  granted."— Hooker :  Ecclet.  Polity. 

2.  Menial  Phil.  :  A  natural  and  active  power 
of  the  human  mind,  as  distinguished  from  a 
passive  one,    the    latter  being  appropriately 
called  a  capacity  or  receptivity.     (Sir  Wm. 

•  Hamilton.) 

3.  Scots  Law :  The  whole  body  of  enrolled 
barristers,    attorneys,    or    solictors :    as,    the 
faculty  of  advocates. 

4.  Universities: 

(1)  One  of  the  departments  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  ;   these  are  four  in  number :   arts, 
divinity,  law,  aud  medicine. 

(2)  The  masters  and  professors  of  the  several 
departments  of  instruction  in  a  university. 

(3)  In  the  United  States,  the  body  of  persons 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  government  and 
Instruction  of  a  university  or  college,  com- 
prising the  president,  professors,  and  tutors. 

(4)  Roman  Tlieol.  (PI.) :  Permission  granted 
by  an  ecclesiastical  superior  to  a  duly  quali- 
fied subject  to  hear  confessions.     Such  per- 
mission only  extends  to  the  district  over  which 
the  superior  has   jurisdiction  (q.v.).     Thus, 
faculties  are  granted  by  bishops  to  the  priests 
in  their  dioceses,  and  by  the  heads  of  religious 
houses  to  such  of  their  subjects  as  they  judge 
qualified  to  hear  the  confessions  of  the  com- 
munity. 

H  (1)  Faculty  to  burden  : 

Scots  Law :  The  power  reserved  in  the  dis- 
position of  a  heritable  subject  to  burden  the 
disponee  with  a  payment. 

(2)  Court  nf  Faculties  : 

Law  :  A  Court  under  an  archbishop,  having 
power  to  grant  faculties  or  dispensations  in 
certain  cases ;  as,  to  marry  without  banns,  to 
ordain  a  deacon  under  age,  or  to  make  struc- 
tural alterations  in  or  additions  to  a  church  or 
churchyard. 

(3)  Master  of  the  Faculties  : 

Law :  The  chief  officer  in  the  Court  of 
Faculties. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  faculty, 
ability,  and  talent:  "Faculty  is  a  power  de- 
rived from  nature ;  ability  may  be  derived 
either  from  circumstances  or  otherwise  :  the 
faculty  is  a  permanent  possession,  it  is  held  by 
a  certain  tenure ;  the  ability  is  an  incidental 
possession.  The  powers  of  seeing  and  hearing 
are  faculties ;  health,  strength  and  fortune,  are 
abilities.  The  faculty  is  some  specific  power 
which  is  directed  to  one  single  object ;  it  is 
the  power  of  acting  according  to  a  given  form : 
the  ability  is  in  general  the  power  of  doing ; 
the  faculty  therefore  might,  in  the  strict  sense, 
be  considered  as  a  species  of  ability.  A  man 
uses  the  faculties  with  which  he  is  endowed ; 
he  gives  according  to  his  ability:  the  faculty 
and  talent  both  owe  their  being  to  nature,  but 
the  faculty  may  be  either  physical  or  mental ; 
the  talent,  is  altogether  mental.  These  terms 
are  all  used  in  the  plural,  agreeably  to  the 
above  explanation  :  the  faculties  include  all 
the  endowments  of  body  or  mind,  which  are 
the  inherent  properties  of  the  being,  as  when 
we  speak  of  a  man's  retaining  his  faculties,  or 
having  his  faculties  impaired  :  the  abilities  in- 
clude, in  the  aggregate,  whatever  a  man  is 
able  to  do  ;  hence  we  speak  of  a  man's  abilities 
In  speaking,  writing,  learning,  and  the  like  : 
talents  are  the  particular  endowments  of  the 
mind,  which  belong  to  the  individual."  (Crabb: 
Kng.  Synon.) 

•fa'-ound,  *  fa-cunde,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  facundus 
=  eloquent ;  facitndia  =  eloquence.]  [FACOND.J 

A.  As  adj. :  Eloquent. 

B.  .is  subst. :  Eloquence. 

'fa-cun'-dl-ous,  a.  [Lat.  facundus.]  Elo- 
q'uent. 

"This  Richard  was  a  man  of  marvelous  qualities 
and/ucundicutfacioiu. -—Hall:  Henry  VI.  (ML  S3). 

*  fa-cun'-di-tjf,  s.  [Lat.  facunditas,  from 
Jacundiu ;  Ital.  facnndita,  facondia.]  Elo- 
quence, facility  or  fluency  of  speech. 

•fa-cyn,  v.t.    [FACE,  v.] 


*fad(l),  s.     [Gael,  fada.]    A  boat. 

"  But  more  tary  thay  gaderit  aue  army  out  of 
Ireland.  Argyle.  Lome,  Caiiter,  and  othir  partis  adia. 
cent.  Syne  lauditwith  rnouy  galyouus  and  laug/udiiu, 
iu  Albioun."— Btllendene:  Cron.,  to.  15,  a. 

fad  (2),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  faddle.]    A 
crotchet,  a  hobby  ;  a  favourite  theory  or  idea. 


fad  -die,  v.i.  &  t.    [A  variant  of  fiddle,  v.  (q.v.).] 
A.  Intrant. :  To  toy,  to  trifle,   to  play,  to 
fiddle  about. 
*  B.  Trans. :  To  fondle,  to  cherish.  (Ash.) 

fad  -dy,  a.    [Eng.  fad  (2),  s. ;  -y.]    Frivolous, 
crotchety. 

fad-dom,  s.    [FATHOM.] 

fad'  dom,  fad-dom,  v.t.    [FATHOM,  v.]    To 

measure. 


*fade(l),  *vade,  *faed,  u.    [Fr.  fade,  from 

Lat.  fatuus  —  foolish,   insipid,   tasteless  ;   cf. 

Fr.  Jada,  fern,  of  fatz  =  foolish  ;   Sw.  food  ; 

Dan.  fad.]    Weak,  faint,  wasted  away,  faded. 

"  Thi  faire  hewe  is  al/od«  for  thi  moche  sore." 

William  of  Palerne,  891. 

*  fade  (2),  *  fadde,  *  fede,  a.  &  adv.    [led. 
fddr.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Noble,  doughty. 

"The  kuightes  that  wer/od« 
Thai  did  as  Holland  bade." 

Sir  Trittrem,  p.  16,  «t  14. 

B.  As  adv. :  With  strength,  mightily. 

"  Full  f ele  Sarazeues  felle  thay  fade." 

Roland  *  Otuel,  1410. 

*  fade,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  company  of 
hunters. 

"  The  range,  and  the/tut*  on  brede 
Dynnys  throw  the  grauis,  sercheyug  the  woddis  wyd, 
And  sutis  set  the  glen,  on  euery  side." 

Douglas  :  riryil,  103.  49. 

fade,  *  vade,  v.i.  &  t.    [FADE  (l),  a.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  wither  and  lose  strength  as  a  plant ; 
to  decay. 


2.  To  grow  weak,  to  languish  ;  to  tend  from 
greater  to  less  vigour. 

"She faded,  'midst  Italian  flowers. 
The  last  of  thut  bright  band." 

Heman  :  Graves  of  a  Household. 

*  3.  To  lose  power  or  strength  ;  to  become 
powerless. 

"Jove  with  his  faded  thunder  1  despise." 

Dryden  :  Ovid  ;  Met  amor photet  xiii. 

4.  To  decay,  to  wear  away,  to  perish. 

"Ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  tli&tfndcth  not 
away."— 1  Peter  i.  4. 

5.  To  lose  freshness,  colour,  or  brightness  ; 
to  become  faint  in  tint  or  hue. 

"  The  greenness  of  a  leaf  ought  to  pass  for  apparent, 
because,  tutu  fading  into  a  yellow,  it  scarcely  lasts  at 
all,  in  comparison  of  the  greenness  of  an  emerald.'— 
tioylt :  On  Colour $. 

6.  To  become  dim. 

"  And  the  stars  faded  at  approaching  light." 

Pope:  Homer;  Odyuey  xiv.  644. 

1,   To  gradually  disappear  from  sight ;  to 
become  dim  or  indistinctly  seen. 

"  Adieu,  adieu  !  my  native  shore 
Fadei  o'er  the  waters  blue. " 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  i. 

*  8.  To  disappear,  to  escape,  to  elude  dis- 
covery. 

"  He  stands  amazed  how  he  thence  should  fade." 

Spetuer :  F.  ^.,  I.  v.  15. 

9.  To  become  dim ;  to  lose  clearness  of 
vision. 

"The  eye  that  failed  looked  through  gathering  haze." 

*  10.  To  waste  away  ;  to  lose  the  colour  and 
freshness  of  youth. 

"  While  on  thy  faded  cheek  the  arctic  air 
Congeals  the  bitter  teardrop  of  despair." 

Hemnni :  Domestic  Affection!. 

*  11.  To  waste  away ;  to  become  poor  and 
miserable. 

"  The  rich  man  shall  fade  away."— Jamei  i.  11. 

*  12.  To  come  to  an  end. 

"Thy  eternal  summer  shall  nn\.fadr." 

Shaketp. :  Sonnet  18. 

13.  To  be  naturally  perishable,  transient,  or 
not  durable. 

14.  To  pass  gradually  from  one  colour  to 
another ;  hence,  to  become  joined,  mixed,  or 
Intermingled,  so  that  uo  dividing  line  can  bo 
distinctly  seen. 

"There  is  a  frontier  where  virtue  and  vlce/od«  Into 
each  other."— Macautay  :  II in.  Eng. ,  ch.  ix. 


*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  wither  or  decay ;  to  deprive 
of  freshness  or  vigour. 

"  No  whiter  could  his  laurels /acie." 

Dryden  :  Lard  Protector,  XT. 

2.  To  make  weak  or  powerless  ;  to  weaken. 

"  A  ffrele  woman  mefadei." 

Detraction  of  Troy,  »,188. 

fad'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [FADE,  v.] 

*  fad'-ed-ly,   adv.    [Eng.  faded;  -ly.]    In  a 
faded  or  decayed  manner. 

*  fa  de  less,  a.    [Eng.  fade  ;  -less.]  Unfading ; 
that  cannot  fade. 

"  The  masters  of  the  mighty  song, 
In  their  far  andfadeless  bowers." 

Hemam:  Tin  Departed. 

*  fad-eme,  s.    [FATHOM,  s.] 

*  fad-er,  s.    [FATHER.] 

*  fadge,  *  fegen,  v.i.    [A.8.  fegan,  gefegan  =» 
to  tit,  to  compact;   Sw.  fdga ;   Ger.  fiigen, 
fugen  ;  Dut.  voegen  ;  Ger.  &  Dan.  fuge  =  a  seam 
or  joint.] 

1.  To  suit,  to  fit ;  to  have  the  several  parts 
consistent  and  fitting  together. 

"  How  will  this  fadge  r 

Shaketp.:  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  1, 

2.  To  be  suitable,  fitting,  or  agreeable. 

"  If  this  Scotch  garboils  do  not  fadge  to  our  minds, 
we  will  run  pell-mell  among  the  Coruish  choughs  pre- 
sently. '—Ford :  Perkin  W&rbeck,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  agree  ;  not  to  quarrel ;  to  be  in  accord 
or  amity. 

"  Yet  they  shall  be  made,  spite  of  antipathy  to  fadge 
together."— Milton  :  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  bk.  i.  (Pref.) 

4.  To  succeed,  to  hit. 

fadge,  s.  [FA  ix  IK,  v.]  A  large  flat  loaf  or  ban- 
nock, made  of  barley  meal  and  baked  among 
the  ashes.  (Scotch.) 

fad  -ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [FADK,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Withering,  decaying  ;   losing  colour  Of 
freshness. 

2.  Liable  or  subject  to  decay ;  not  perma- 
nent or  durable  ;  transient. 

"From  euerlastyug  commodities to/odi/iff  and  tran- 
sitory."— Udal:  Mark*. 

IL  Bot. :  Not  falling  off  till  the  part  which 
bears  it  is  perfect,  but  withering  long  before 
then.  The  same  as  WITHERING.  Example, 
the  flowers  of  Orobanche.  (Lindley.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act,  process,  or  state  of 
becoming  withered,  faded,  or  decayed  ;  decay ; 
loss  of  colour  or  freshness. 

*  fad' -Ing  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  name 

of  an  Irish  dance  ;  also  the  burden  of  a  song, 
in  which  sense  Shakespeare  uses  it.  (Winter's 
Tale,  iv.  3.) 

"  I  will  have  him  dance  fading;  fading  is  a  fine  Jig, 
111  assure  you,  gentlemen."— Beaitm.  &  Flet. :  KniaM 
of  Burning  Fettle,  iv.  1. 

t  fad'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fading  (1) ;  -ly.]  In 
a  fading,  decaying,  or  transient  manner. 

t  fad' -ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fading  (1) ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  liable  to  lose  colour  or 
freshness  ;  liability  to  fade  or  decay. 

"The  fadinynea  whereof  is  the  greatest  detector 
aud  impeacher  of  our  tr*i\tie."—Mountague :  Devout* 
Euayet,  pt  ii.,  treat,  ii.,  i  S. 

*  fad  ir,  s.    [FATHER.] 

*  fad' me,  .1.    [FATHOM.] 

*  fa-doo'-dle,  s.   [FAD,  s.]  A  trifle,  nonsense. 

"  What  fadoodlei  are  brought  to  light."— Backet: 
Life  of  Willianu,  ii.  131. 

*  fad'-&  a.    [Eng.  fad(e)  (v.)  ;  -y.]    Fading  or 
wearing  away  ;  losing  colour,  decaying. 

"Survey  those  walls,  infady  texture  clad. 
Where  wand'riug  snails  in  many  a  winding  path 
Free,  unrestrained,  their  various  journeys  crawl.' 
Shemtone :  Economy,  ill. 

*  fa-dyr,  s.    [FATHER.]  , 

*  fadyr-kyn,  s.    [FATHER-KIN.]    The  re- 
lations on  the  father's  side. 

*  fa-dyr-lesse,  a.    [FATHERLESS.] 
*fa.».    [Foe.] 

l&e'-ber-ry,  ».    [FAYBERRY.] 

*  fsec,  a.    [Icel.  fe.ikr.]    Enraged. 

"Vortlger  was/ao."  La.yam.on,  11.116, 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    ph  =  & 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,    sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -lions  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  del. 
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ftecal— flahlerz 


to  cal,  fe  cal.  a.  [Ut.  /rr  (gen.  /(rets); 
Eng.  adj.  8uB."-<i/  ;  Fr.  fical  ;  Sp.  frcal.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  fa-cfs  ;  containing  or  consist- 
ing of  l';fces.  sediment,  or  dregs. 

to  -oef.  *•  pi'  It**-  P1-  ot  ft**  (««».  .fl"8**)  " 
•edimeut,  dregs,  Ac.  )  Sediment,  lees,  dregs  ; 
the  impurities  which  sou  If  after  fermenta- 
tion ;  excrement,  ordure.  The  fossil  fieces  of 
fishes,  saurians,  Ac.,  are  known  as  coproUtes  : 
the  hardened  ext-rement  of  dogs,  wolves,  and 
hyenas,  aa  altoim  gravttm;  that  of  mice  as 
album  Hie/rum.  Coprolites  were  first  detected 
iu  the  Lias  at  Lyine  Regis  and  elsewhere. 

toe  -n  la,  «.    [Freuui.] 

•  fiM,  *.    [Fot] 

•tol.*.    [&.S.JM,flJ.]    Ruln/destructton. 

••  Ttwr  WM  cnmMMjW.'*  iajwmon,  L  *2L 


*.    [FOAM.]    (Scotch.) 
pa.  par.    [FALL,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

fit  er-ie,  fa  -er-y,  s.  4  a.    [FAIRY.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 
I.  A  fairy. 

"  Behold.  tboo  farrift  tonne,  with  mortall  eye 
Tli»t  liviuv  tye  befure  did  never  see." 

SiMiuer:  F.  «.,  II.  vii.  SS. 

S.  The  nation  or  country  of  fairies  ;  en- 
chantment. 

"  The  waie>  through  which  my  weary  steps  I  guyde 
In  this  deli«bt(all  luid  o(  faery.' 

Spent,  r  :  f.  «.,  VI.    (lutrud.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  fairies  ; 
fair)'. 

"  Of  Faery  land  yet  If  he  more  enquire." 

Spenter:r.  «..  II.    (Introd.) 

fa  fSn-to,  5.    [Hal.] 

Mus.:  A  feigned  F,  or  a  feint  upon  that 
note. 

faf  fle,  i-.i.  [An  onomatopoetic  word.]  To 
stammer. 

fag,  ''•  >•  *  *  •  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  perhaps  a 
corrupt,  of  flag  (v.)  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  grow  weary  ;  to  faint  with  weari- 
ness ;  to  give  way. 


*  2.  To  labour  hard ;  to  work  till  weary  at 
toy  task. 

"  I  am  sure  I  fug  more  for  fear  of  disgrace  than  for 
hope  of  profit'— Mud.  D'Arblay  :  Diary,  i.  235. 

3.  To  perform  menial  services  for  another ; 
to  act  as  a  fag  for  another  ;  a  word  of  common 
use  in  public  schools  where  the  boys  in  the 
lower  forms  have  to  fag  for  those  in  the  upper 
•chool. 

"  Taking  their  turns  at  night  fagging  and  cleaning 
•tndiea."— Hugl-et :  Tom  Browrii  Xchool-dayt,  ch.  vii. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  tire  out  by  labour ;  to  exhaust ;  to 
make  fatigued  :  as,  I  am  quite  fagged. 

*  2.  To  beat,  to  bang.    (Ash.) 

3.  To  use  as  a  fag ;  to  compel  to  perform 
Benial  offices  for  one. 

"  That  small  Turk 

That/a0y'd  me  !  worse  is  now  my  work 
A  fag  for  all  the  town." 

Hood :  Rttrotpectin  Review. 
^  To  fag  out: 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  Train. :  To  wear  out  the  end  of  a  rope  or 
end  of  canvas. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  become  untwisted  as  the 
end  of  a  rope. 

2.  Cricket:  To  field. 

fag-end,  *.  [Prob.  tor  flag-end  =  the  end 
that  hangs  loose.] 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  The  end  of  a  web  of  cloth,  generally  made 
Of  coarser  materials. 

2.  The  latter  or  meaner  part  of  anything. 

"  But  of  that  place  I  most  not  attempt  to  write  at 
fktfaa-end  of  a  letter."— Southey  •  Lettert,  iv.  486. 

H.  -Yaut.  :  The  fringed  or  untwisted  end  of 
•  rope. 

fag  (IX  «•    [FAO,  v.] 

*  L  A  hard  worker  ;  a  laborious  drudge. 

2.  In  English  public  schools  a  junior  who 
has  to  perform  certain  duties,  some  of  them 
of  a  menial  character,  for  a  senior. 

"  Three  fayt.  taken  iu  order,  stood  lu  the  passage."— 
Hughei :  Tom  Brown  I  School-daft,  ch.  viL 


*  3.  Fatigue,  hard  work. 

"  It  ii  such  a/a0,  I  came  hack  tired  to  death."— Jfiu 
Auitrn  :  Xorthanger  Abbey,  ch.  lii. 

4.  The  fringe  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of  cloth, 
or  of  a  rope. 

fag  (2),  *  fagge,  s.     [A.8.  ftgan,  gefegan  =  to 
join.] 

1.  A  knot  in  cloth. 

2.  The  paunch. 

"  Fatte/uppf     Trouula'—Hulnft. 

fagara,  *.    [Arab.]    [XANTUOXYLON.) 

*  fag  at,  s.    [FAOOOT.] 

«  f  age,  *  fag  yn,  *  fagge,  *  faage,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  fudge.} 

A.  Tram. :  To  flatter. 

"  By  Oateren  that  by  plesaunce  hym/a0e<l  " 

Lydgate :  Minor  Poemt,  p.  27. 

B.  Inlrans.  :  To  use  flattery. 

"  It  is  inanera  of  hypocritis  and  of  sophists  to  fage 
and  t<  i  speke  |>l  -'smith  to  uieu,  but  for  y vel  enteut."— 
WfcHfe  :  &lect  \Vorkt,  i.  44. 

*  fage,  s.    [FAOE,  v.]    A  flatterer. 

"Where  that  reguetbe  this/ajr«  this  sory  cryme." 
Lydgate  :  Minor  Poemt,  p.  27. 

fagged,  pn.  par.  or  a.    [Fxo,  v.]    Tired  out, 
exhausted,  worn  out  with  work. 

*  f ag'-ger-jf,  s.   [Eng.  fag ;  -ery.]  The  system 
of  fagging  in  public  schools. 

"Taggery  was  au  abuse  too  venerable  and  sacred  to 
be  touched  by  profane  bauds."— De  (fuincey :  Autobiog. 
Sketches,  i.  210. 

f  ag'-ging.  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [FAO,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  A  thumping,  a  beating. 

2.  The  system  in  public  schools  that  the 
junior    boys    Shall   fag   or    drudge    for    the 
seniors. 

fag  -got,  *  fag-aid,  *  fag-at,  *  fag-get, 
*  fag  ot,    *  fag-ott,    s.     [Fr.  fagot  —  a 
bundle  of  sticks  ;  Ital.  fagotto,  fangotto,  prob. 
from  Lat.  fax  =  a  torch  ;  Wei.  /agod.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  bundle  of  sticks  or  small  branches  of 
trees,  used  for  fuel,  filling  ditches,  roadmak- 
ing,  &c. 

"  Spare  for  no  fagotti,  let  there  be  enow." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  v.  4. 

*  (2)  A  bundle  of  any  material. 

"  Thick  and  strong  with  woolpacks  and  oilier  fagot*-" 
—Backluyt :  I'oyaget,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  123. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  A  person  hired  to  take  the  place  of 
another  at  the  muster  of  a  military  company 
so  as  to  hide  the  deficiency  in  the  number. 

"There  were  several  counterfeit  books  which  were 
carved  in  wood,  and  served  only  to  fill  up  the  number 
^     like  fn'joti  in  the  muster  of  a  regimeut."— Additun: 
Syectator,  No  37. 

(2)  A  contemptuous  title  for  an  old  shriv- 
elled woman,  who  seems  little  better  than  a 
bundle  of  bones. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Fort.  :  A  fascine  (q.v.). 

"The  Black  Prince  filled  a  ditch  with  fagott."— 
Additon. 

2.  Metal. :  A  bundle  of  scrap  or  wrought- 
iron  for  working  over.     It  is  usually  a  bunch 
or  pile  of  bars  wedged  together  in  a  hoop.     If 
it  be  large,  a  round  bar  in  the  centre  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  shorter  ones,  and  forms  a 

"porter  by  which  the  faggot  is  guided  to 
and  from  the  furnace  and  underneath  the 
hammer. 

3.  Naut.  :  A  billet  for  stowing  casks. 

*  faggot-stick,  fagot-stick,  s.     A 

staff. 

faggot-vote,  s.  A  vote  manufactured 
by  the  purchase  of  a  property,  which  is  then 
divided  into  as  many  separate  parts  as  will 
secure  the  right  of  voting  for  each  part,  these 
parts  being  then  disposed  of  to  persons  of  the 
same  politics  for  a  nominal  consideration. 
Faggot-votes  are  chiefly  resorted  to  in  county 
elections. 

faggOt-VOter,  s.  A  person  who  holds  or 
votes  by  right  of  a  faggot- vote  ;  a  non-resident 
voter  who  for  party  purj>ose8  has  obtained  a 
merely  legal  qualification  to  vote,  but  who  has 
no  other  interest  in  the  county. 


•  faggot  waistcd,  *  faggot- wasted. 

a.    Arranged  in  pleats  like  a  bundle  of  faggots. 

"Their  doubk'ttes  sometymes  fnggn\ muted  above 

the     navill,    »miietynies    cOwe-liealUed    belowe    the 

flauckea."-yffc/i« .-  farewell  to  Miliinrle  (1681).    (Pref.) 

fag  -got,  fdg   ot,  v.t.    [FAGGOT,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  bind  or  tie  up  in  a  faggot  or 
bundle. 

"Scrap  is  also  Snooted  for  heating  iu  the  reverbe- 
ratiiin  furnace,  for  tilting  or  for  re-rolling."—  KnigM: 
Diet,  of  J/ivA>i nici. 

*  2.  To  collect  together. 

"He  ...  fayotled  his  notions,  as  they  fell." 

Dryden :  Absulom  .(-  Aehitophel,  il  4Wi 

fag'-g6t-Ing,  fag  ot  mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «. 

[FAGGOT,  V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  parf.icip.  adj. :  (8eo 
the  verb). 

C.  As  si<6st. :  A  term  applied  to  the  dress- 
ing or  binding  of  the  prunings  or  superfluous 
branches  aud  sprays  of  hedges. 

f&g'-gy^  <*•  [El"g-  fag  (v-);  -il-}  Tiring,  fa- 
tiguing :  as,  a  faggy  day,  one  that  tires  a  person 
by  its  sultriness  or  heaviness. 

fa  -  gin,  fa'-gine,  s.  [Lat.  fag(us)  =  a  beech ; 
Eng.  sun",  -ine  (Chem.).] 

Chem. :  The  name  given  to  a  narcotic  sub- 
stance obtained  from  the  nuts  of  the  Fagut 
sylvatica,  or  common  beecii.  It  is  a  yellow 
mass,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  easily  soluble  ill 
water  and  alcohol,  and  sparingly  in  ether. 

*fag-I-6'-li,s.  [ItaLfagivolinl.]  French  beans. 

"  He  doth  learn  to  make  strange  sauces,  to  eat  an- 
chovies, macaroni,  bovuli./opioH,  caviare."— Ben  Jon- 
ion  :  Cynthia  i  Revels,  ii.  1. 

fa-go' -ni -a,  s.  [Inhonourof  M.  Fagon,  arch- 
"iater  to  Lo'uis  XIV.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  sub-shrubs  and  herbs, 
with  purple  and  violet  flowers,  belonging  to 
the  order  Zygophyllaceae. 

fa-go-pyr'-um,  (pyr  as  pir),  s.  [Gr.  <t>ayel» 
(phagein)  —  to  eat ;  Lat.  fayus  =  beech,  and 
Gr.  mipriv  (puren)  =  a  kernel.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Polygonacese,  tribe  Poly- 
gonese.  Its  type  is  Buckwheat,  Fagopyrum 
esculentum,  often  called  by  its  old  name,  Poly- 
gonum  Fagopyrum.  It  is  found  in  cornfields 
in  England,  but  is  an  escape  from  cultivation. 
Its  nuts  are  eaten  for  their  mealy  albumen,  as 
are  those  of  F.  tataricum,  and  others. 

fag'-ot,  s.    [FAGGOT,  s.] 

fa-got'-td,  s.  [Ital.]  The  Italian  name  for 
"the  bassoon,  by  which  it  is  generally  known 


in  instrumental  scores.  The  name  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  its  resemblance  to  a  faggot  or 
bundle  of  sticks.  (Dr.  Stone,  in  Grove's  Diet, 
of  Music.)  [BASSOON.] 

fags,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  disease  in  sheep. 

"  The  scab,  fagt,  or  kades."— Campbell :  Journey  in 
Scotland,  i.  227. 

fag  some,  fag-sum,  a.  [Eng.  fag ;  -some.] 
Tiring,  fatiguing,  wearing. 

fag -some-ness,  fag-sum-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
fagsome  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  tiring 
or  fatiguing. 

fa'-gus,  s.    [Lat.  from  Gr.  <f>7ryds  (phegos).'] 

Bot. :  The  beech,  a  genus  of  trees  belonging 
to  the  order  Cupuliferae.  The  common  beech, 
Fagns  sylvatica,  is  abundant  in  Britain. 
[BEECH.]  There  are  about  twenty  known 
species,  one  of  which,  F.  antarctica,  is  found 
in  the  antarctic  regions. 

*  fan,  *  fagh,  *  foh,  *  fowe,  a.  &  s.  [A.S. 
fdh,fdg;  O.S.feh;  Goth. faihurus.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Variegated,  of  different  colour* 

"  Ther  wuuieth  mue/aghe  ueddreu." 

Old  Eng.  Homiliei.  p.  5L 

B.  As  subat.  :  Coloured  or  variegated  fur. 
"  Ne  hedde  he  none  robe  offmae  ne  of  gray." 

Old  Eng.  Miscell..  p.t». 

fa-ham,  s.    [FAAM.] 

fahl  erz  (z  as  ts),  fahl  ite,  fan! -ore,  *. 

[Ger.  fahl  =  yellowish,  and  erz  =  ore,] 
Min. :  The  same  as  TETRAHEDRITE  (q.v.). 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t» 
or.  wore,  wolf,  worli,  wad,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rale,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce-e;  ey=a.   4U  =  kW* 


fahlunite— failingly 


2015 


fahT-un  ite,  s.      [From  Faldun  in  Sweden 
where  it  occurs  ;  suff.  -Ue  (Min.)."] 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  greyish-green  to  olive- 
green  colour,  occurring  in  six  to  twelve-sided 
prisms.    Sp.  gr.  2'6-2'8 ;  hardness  3'5-5 
U  Hard  Fahlunite : 
Min. :  The  same  as  IOLITE  (q.v.). 
Fah  ren  heit,  s.  &  a.    [See  A.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  Gabriel  Daniel  Fahrenheit,  a 
philosophical   instrument  maker  of  Amster- 
dam, who  was  born  at    Danzig,  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  'u  1724, 
and  died  in  1740. 

B.  As  adj. :  According  to  the  scale  intro- 
duced by  Fahrenheit  for  the  graduation  of  his 
thermometers.      This   numbers  the  freezing 
point  of  water  at  32°,  i.e.,  at  32°  above  zero 
(q.v.),  and  the  boiling  point  of  water  at  212°, 
leaving  180°  between  them.     Fahrenheit  in- 
troduced his  scale  in  A.D.  1714.     It  is  still 
used  in  the  United  States,  England,  and  Hol- 
land,   though    the    Centigrade    thermometer, 
which  is  much  employed  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,   is  gradually  displacing    it,   at    least 
among  scientific  men.     [THERMOMETEB.] 

•  fai,  s.    [FAJTH.] 
*fai,o.    [FAY.] 

'  fale,  v.i.     [A.8.  fegan.l     [FADGE.]     To  pro- 
sper, to  succeed. 

"This   waie   it    will   ne    frame    ne  fate." — Cdal  : 
Apophlh.  of  Erasmus,  p.  373. 

fa  -i-ence  (or  as  fa-yans),  s.     [Fr.,  Ital. 

(PorceUanadi)Faenza,{iom  Fc.enzain  Romagna, 
Italy,  Lat.  faventia,  the  original  place  of 
manufacture.  ] 

Pott. :  A  fine  kind  of  pottery  originally 
made  in  imitation  of  majolica,  and  afterwards 
with  characteristics  of  its  own.  The  different 
kinds  of  faience  are  produced  by  the  use  of 


FAIENCE. 

{from  Italian  Specimens  in  British  Museum.) 

common  or  of  fireclay ;  the  admixture  of 
sand  with  the  clay,  as  in  Persian  ware  ;  the 
nse  of  a  transparent  or  of  a  coloured  glaze  ;  of 
an  opaque  or  translucent  enamel,  or  by  a  com- 
bination of  these  processes  on  the  same  piece. 
This  ware,  having  passed  through  the  fire, 
preserves  a  certain  amount  of  porosity,  and 
is  then  covered  with  a  glaze. 

I&lk(l),  v.t.    [A.S.  fegan.]    [FADOE.]    To  fold, 
to  tuck  up. 

falk  (2),  v.  i.  &  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  grow  faint,  or  weary,  to  fail,  to  give  way. 

2.  To  stop,  to  leave  off. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  bate  or  lower  the  price  of  any  com- 
modity. 

2.  To  excuse  ;  to  let  go  with  impunity 

falk  (1),  fack,  fake,  s.    [FAIR,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  fold  of  a  dress,  &c. 

2.  A  plaid  ;  because  worn  in  folds. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Naut.  :  A  winding  or  coil  of  a  rope  or 
hawser  :  when  a  cable  is  let  out,  the  question 
is  asked,  "How  many  fakes  are  left?"  i.e., 
how  much  remains  uncoiled.    In  the  coil  the 
fakes  are  a  helix,  and  a  range  or  layer  of  fakes 
forms  a  tier.     When  the  rope  is  arranged  to 
run  free,  when  let  go,  as  in  a  rocket  line,  it  is 
disposed  in  parallel  binds  of  one  fathom  each. 

2.  Min. :  A  miner's  name  for  fissile  sandy 
•hales,  or  shaly  sandstones,  as  distinct  from 
the  dark  bituminous  shales  known  as  Blaes 
or  Blaize. 


falk  (2),  falk,  s.      [Etym.  doubtful.]     The 
Razor-bill.    (Scotch.) 

faik,  faiks,  i'faiks,  int.  [A  corrupt,  of  faith.  ] 
An  oath  =  in  faith. 

fail,  feal,  fale,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful] 

1.  Any  grassy  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground  as  united  to  the  rest. 

"  Every  fait 
Overfrett  with  fulyeis,  and  fyguris  full  dyuert." 

Douglas  :  Virgil,  I'rol.  400,  38. 

2.  A  turf  ;  a  flat  clod   covered  with  grass 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sward. 

11  He  buildit  aue  huge  wall  of  full  and  deuait."— 
BMendene  :  Chronicle,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iv. 

fail-dyke,  s.    A  wall  built  of  sods  or 
turfs. 


"  In  behint  you  u 

MinMreUy  of  the  Harder,  iii.  241. 

fail,  -  failc,  *  fail-en,  faill,  fal-y, 
*  fayle,  *  fail  ye,  v.i.  &  i.  [Fr.  failhr, 
from  Lat.  fallo  =  to  elude,  to  deceive  ;  cogn. 
with  Gr.  <r</>oAAu  (sphullo)  =  to  cause  to  fall, 
to  deceive  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fallan  =  to  fall  ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  falir;  Ital.  fallire;  Ger.  fehlen  ;  Sw. 
/eta.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  be  or  become  deficient  or  insufficient  ; 
to  fall  short  ;  to  cease  to  be  sufficient  for 
supply. 

"  Frut  aud  come  tlier  faylede." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  878. 

2.  To  come  short  of  the  expected  return  ;  not 
to  act  up  to  expectation  :  as,  The  crops  fail. 

"  He  does  not  remember  whether  every  grain  came 
up,  or  not,  but  he  thinks  that  very  few  failed."—  Mor- 
timer :  Husbandry. 

3.  To  be  deficient  or  defective  in. 

"  Though  the  steeds  (your  large  supplies  unknown) 
Might  fail  of  forage  iu  the  straitened  town  " 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  \.  255. 

4.  To  come  short    of   the  proper  or  due 
amount  or  measure  :  as,  To  fail  iu  respect. 

6.  To  be  guilty  of  omission  or  neglect. 

"  She  will  not  fail,  for  lovers  break  uot  hours." 

Shakesf.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  I. 

6.  To  miss  ;  not  to  produce  the  desired  or 
expected  effect  ;  to  miscarry  ;  to  be  frustrated 
or  disappointed  :  as,  The  attack  failed. 

"  If  that/a«H«  than  is  all  ydo." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,156. 

I.  To  miss  ;  not  to  succeed  in  a  design  ;  to 
be  frustrated. 

"  In  the  lexicon  of  youth,  which  Fate  reserves 
For  a  bright  manhood,  there  is  no  such  word 
At  fail!  Lj/tton  :  Richelieu,  ii.  2. 

8.  To  be  deficient  in  duty 

"Sir  Lovys  failed  nouht,  his  help  was  him  redie." 
Robert  d»  Brunne,  p.  99. 

*  9.  To  go  wrong  ;  to  err,  to  blunder. 

"Yef  he  faileth  at  his  rekeniuge,  God  uele  naght 
faly  at  his.  —  Ayenbite.  p.  113. 

10.  To  lose  strength,  to  sink,  to  decline. 

"  Much  hast  thou  yet  to  see  but  I  perceive 
Thy  mortal  sight  io/aiL" 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  xli.  ». 

II.  To  lose  spirit  ;  to  sink  :  as,  His  courage 
failed. 


*  12.  To  perish,  to  die. 

"  Had  the  king  in  bis  last  sickness  failed" 

Shakeip. :  Uenry  VII 1.,  L  2. 

*  13.  To  become  extinct ;  to  cease  to  be. 


14.  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to  be  annihilated. 
"  This  empyreal  substance  cannot  fail.' 

Milton :  P.  L..  1.  117. 

*  15.  To  be  inoperative. 

"  It  l>  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pan  than  one 
tittle  of  the  law  to/a«."-iu*«  xvi.  17. 

IL  Comm. :  To  become  unable  to  meet  one's 
engagements  ;  to  become  bankrupt  or  insol- 
vent. 

••lie  failed  in  July  last  with  debt*  estimated  at 
OO.OOO,  and  assets  at  £»,000."— Standard,  Nov.  30,  1832. 

B.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  deceive,  to  cheat. 

•  So  lively  and  so  like,  that  living  sence  itfaytd." 
Spenser:  F.  v  .  III.  xi.  44. 

2.  To  be  wanting  to. 

"There  shall  not  fail  thee  a  man  on  the  throne." 
—2  Chron.  rL  16. 

3.  To  be  insufficient  for. 

"Time  would /att  me  to  toll."— Hebrew  xi.  32. 

4.  To  desert ;  to  disappoint ;  not  to  continue 
to  assist  or  supply  ;  to  cease  to  afford  aid  or 
supply  strength. 

"  Foreward  he  hold  this  inoiiekes.  and  ne  falltede 
hem  nofht "  AY.  Edmund  Confeuor.  iM. 


5.  To  neglect  or  omit  to  help  or  assist. 

*  6.  To  neglect ;  to  omit  to  keep,  observe, 
or  perform. 

"  He  failed  his  presence  at  the  tyrant's  feast" 

Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  Iii.  «. 

7.  To  come  short  of ;  to  fail  of ;  not  to  attain 
or  reach  to. 

"Though  that  seat  of  earthly  bliss  te  failed." 

Milton :  P.  Jt.,  iv.  612. 

*  8.  To  be  deficient  in. 

"  A*  a  fol  that/aiZcde  his  wittus." 

Alexander  t  IHndirma,  266. 
IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  fail, 
to  fall  short,  and  to  be  dejicient :  "  To  fail 
marks  the  result  of  actions  or  efforts  ;  a  person 
fails  in  his  undertaking  :  fall  short  designates 
either  the  result  of  actions,  or  the  state  of 
things  ;  a  person  falls  short  in  his  calculation, 
or  in  his  account ;  the  issue  falls  short  of  the 
expectation  :  to  be  dejicient  marks  only  the 
state  or  quality  of  objects  ;  a  person  is  defi- 
cient in  good  manners.  People  frequentlyjfaiJ 
in  their  best  endeavours  for  want  of  knowing 
how  to  apply  their  abilities  :  when  our  expec- 
tations are  immoderate,  it  is  not  surprising  if 
our  success  falls  short  of  our  hopes  and  wishes." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

fail,    'faille,    •  failc.    *  fayle,    '  feyle, 

*  failyie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  faille ;  Pro  v.  falha,  fallla  ; 
Sp.falla ;  Ital.  fttglia,  falla,  fallo.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  failure  ;  a  falling  or  coming  short ;  a 
deficiency ;  a  want. 

"  What  daugers  by  his  highness'  fail  of  issue 
May  drop  upon  this  kingdom." 

Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 

*  2.  Specif.,  a  failure  or  want  of  issue ;  ex« 
tinction. 

"  How  grounded  he  his  title  to  the  crowu  T 

Upon  our/tut  /  "      Shakes  i>. :  Henry  VIII..  I  a. 
3.  Failure,  omission,  neglect. 

Of  any  point  iu  it  shall  nut  only  be 
Death  to  thyself,  but  to  thy  lewd-tougued  wife." 
Sltakesp. :  Winters  Tale,  ii.  S. 

*  4.  A  failing,  an  imperfection,  a  slight  fault. 
"  The  honest  man  will  rather  be  a  grave  to  his  neigh- 
bours/<(«/»  than  any  way  uncurtain  them."— Feltham  t 
Kesolves,  p.  80. 

IL  Scots  Law :  A  legal  subjection  to  a  penalty 
in  consequence  of  non-fulfilment  of  an  engage- 
ment or  duty. 

^J  (1)  *  Sans  faille,  *  sauns  fayle  :  Without 
fail,  certainly. 

(2)  Without  fail:  Without  doubt,  assuredly, 
certainly. 

"  [He]  thiuketh.  here  cometh  my  mortal  enemy, 
IV itli'iuten  faille,  he  must  be  ded  or  I." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  1.64&. 

*  fail'  -8X196,  s.    [Fr.  faillance,  from  faillir.\ 
Failure,  neglect,  omission. 

"  Failance  wherein  being  certainly  revenged  by  a  fit 
of  the  gout."— Fell :  Life  of  Hammond.  (Kichardson.) 

*  fail'-eir,  s.    [Eng.  fail;  -er.]    Failure. 

"  On  the  fatter  or  other  legal  interruption  of  the 
line  of  Margaret'—  Beylin  :  But.  Presbyterians,  p.  131. 

fail' -ing,  *tail-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *. 
[FAIL,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  deficient  or 
falling  short ;  a  deficiency,  a  failure. 

"  Thurgh  failynff  of  fode." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  11,15*. 

2.  The  act  of  becoming  bankrupt  or  insol- 
vent ;  failure. 

3.  An  imperfection,  weakness,  or  fault. 

"  I  have  failings  iu  common  with  every  human  i 
being,  besides  my  own  peculiar  faults.'  —Fox :  Speech 
on  Bait  India  Bills. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  failing 
and  failure :  "  The  failure  bespeaks  the  action, 
or  the  result  of  the  action  ;  the  failing  is  the 
habit,  or  the  habitual  failure :  the  former  ia 
said  of  our  undertakings,  the  latter  of  our 
moral  character.  The  failure  is  opposed  to 
tin:  success ;  the  failing  to  the  perfection. 
The  merchant  must  be  prepared  tor  failures  ia 
his  speculations;  the,  statesman  for  failure! 
in  his  projects,  the  result  of  which  depends 
up  m  contingencies  that  are  above  human  con- 
trol. With  our  failings,  however,  it  is  some- 
what different ;  we  must  never  rest  satisfied 
that  we  are  without  them,  nor  contented  with 
the  mere  consciousness  that  we  have  them." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  fair  -Ing  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  failing  ;  -ZyJ     By 
failing  or  failure. 


boil,  boy;  poiit,  Jovt-l;  oat.  5011.  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a? ;  expect,  Xenophon,  c^ist      ph     t, 
-clan,    tian  =  shan.     tion.  -alon  =  »tun ;  -(Ion.    ?ion  -  zhun.      tions,    slous.    clous  -  anus.    -We,  -die.  <fcc.  =  bel,  dfV 


faillis— faintly 


fiUllis.*.     [Fr] 

Her.  :  A  failure  or  fracture  iu  an  ordinary, 
as  if  it  were  broken,  or  a  splinter  taken  from  It. 

All-ore,  $.    [Eng.  fad;  -are.] 
L  Ordinary  Languugt  : 

1.  A  failing,  a  deficiency,  a  falling  or  coming 
•hurt. 

••  If  «T«T  the?  fall  of  boauty  their  failure  is  not  to 
b*  attributed  to  their  tin."  —  Burke :  SulHime  * 
ttaut(ful.  pi.  iv  .  I  M. 

2.  An  omission,   neglect,  or  non-perfortn- 
anef  :  as,  a  failure  to  Keep  a  promise  or  en- 
gagement. 

3.  A  decay  or  defect  from  decay. 

~A  little  Inadvertency  aud  failure  of  memory."— 

AM*. 

4.  The  act  of  failing,  or  the  state  of  having 
failed  to  attain  one's  object ;  want  of  success. 

"  By  hi.  failure  iu  that  work  he  might  low  the 
Imputation  he  had  gained."-  Malone :  Life  of  Dryden. 

*  a.  A  failing,  an  imperfection,  a  slight  fault. 
II.  Comm. :  The  act  of  becoming  unable  to 

Beet  one's  engagements  ;  a  becoming  bank- 
rupt or  insolvent. 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fail- 
nrt,  miscarriage,  and  abortion:  "Failure  is 
more  definite  in  its  signification,  and  limited  in 
its  application ;  we  speak.of  the  failures  of  in- 
dividuals, but  of  the  miscarriages  of  nations 
or  things ;  the  failure  reflects  on  the  person 
ap  as  to  excite  towards  him  some  sentiment, 
either  of  compassion,  displeasure,  or  the  like  ; 
the  miscarriage  is  considered  mostly  in  relation 
to  the  course  of  human  events.  The  abortion, 
in  its  proper  sense,  is  a  species  of  miscarriage :; 
and  in  application  a  species  of  failure,  as  it 
applies  only  to  the  designs  of  conscious 
agents."  (Crabb  :  En%.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  failure  and 
insolvency,  see  INSOLVENCY. 

fain,  *  fagen,  *  fayn,  *  fayne,  *  fawe, 
•vayn,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [A.S.  fcegen;  O.S. 
fagan  =  glad  ;  I  eel.  feginn  =  glad  ;  fagna  — 
to  be  glad  ;  Sw.  fdgen ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gafeban  = 
to  be  glad  ;  fagon,  gafagon  =  to  satisfy.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Glad,  well-pleased,  rejoiced,  delighted. 

••  My  lii*  will  be  fain  when  I  sing  unto  thee."— 
Ptalm  Uxi.  21.  (Prayer  Book.) 

2.  Contented  or  willing  to  accept  of  or  do 
•omething  in  default  of  better. 

"  Ami  wast  tbou  fain,  poor  father. 
To  hovel  thee  with  awiue,  aud  rogues  forlorn?" 
Shalcesp.  :  Lear,  iv.  T. 

•3.  Ambitious,  desirous. 

"  Mail  aud  birds  are  fain  of  cliiubiiig  high." 

Hhaketp. :  2  Henry  v7.,  ii.  1. 

B.  As  adv. :  Gladly,  readily,  with  pleasure 
or  joy. 

"  I  would  very  fain  sjieak  with  yon." 

SHaketp. :  Othello,  iv.  1. 

*  C.  As   subst. :     Joy,   pleasure,    delight, 
gladness. 

"  Syr  Garcy  went  crowlaud  for  fayne." 

Bant  Florence,  844. 

•fain  (1),  '  fagenlen,  -fagnen,  Tain-en, 
•faun,  "fawn,  v.i.  <fe  t.  [A.S.  fagenian, 
fwgnian,  fahnian ;  O.  H.  Ger.  faginon  =  to 
delight ;  Goth,  faginon ;  IceL  fagna  =  to  be 
glad  ;  Sw.  fagna.]  [FAWN,  ».] 

A.  Intransitive: 

L  To  be  glad,  to  rejoice. 

"  Fele  shule  faaenien  on  his  burthe.'- 

Old  Eng.  HomUiet,  1L  1SS. 

2.  To  wish,  to  desire. 

"  Much  they  faynd  to  know  who  she  mote  be." 
Spenter :  P.  Q.,  I1L  ix,  «. 

8.  To  fawn. 

"And  fayre  byfore  tho  men  faynede  with  the  tayles." 
P.  Plowman,  C.  xvili.  ». 

B.  Transitive: 

L  To  make  glad,  to  rejoice. 

"  To  God  that  fainei  my  youthede  at" 

Early  Eng.  Ptalter,  Pa.  xlii.  _ 

2.  To  welcome. 

"  He  faynede  here  with  ullde  mod.' 

email  <t  Kxodui.  1,441. 

•fain  (2),  *fayn,  v.    [FEION.] 

•fai -ne-an9e,  *.  [Fr.]  Sloth,  indolence, 
sluggishness. 

"The  mask  of  sneering  faineance  WM  gone.'— C. 
Kinyiley:  Hyixaia,  ch.  xxvii. 

fai  ne-ant  (t  silent),  a.  [Fr.  =  idle,  sluggish, 
from  faire  =  to  do,  and  neant  =  nothing.] 
Do-nothing  ;  idle,  sluggish  :  an  epithet  applied 
to  the  later  Merovingian  kings  of  France,  who 
were  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  Maires  du 
Palais.  The  same  epithet  was  also  applied  to 
Louis  V. 


*  fain  er.  •  fayn-are,  s.    [Eng.  fain  (l),  v. ; 
-€r.]    A  fawner,  a  flatterer. 

"  ruynare  or  (Uterere.    AdultUur."-  Prompt.  Pan. 

•fain -hood,  *fayn-hed,  s.    [Eng.  fain; 
-hood.]    Joy,  pleasure,  delight,  gladness. 
"  Hit  shalle  glade  and  fllle  you  with  faanhed." 
Destruction  of  Troy,  2,44*. 

*  fain'-isn,  a.     [Eng.  fain;  -ish.]     Frisking, 
desiring.    (Ash.) 

"  f ain  ness,    *  faine-ness.    '  fayne«,   s. 
[Eug.  fain;  -ness.]    Joy,  gladness. 

"  Thou  gaf  in  to  my  hert  faynet." 

Early  Eng.  Ptalter.  Pa.  Iv.  7. 

faint.  *  faynt,  *  feint,  feynt,  «.  &  ».    [Fr. 
feint,  pa.  par.  of  feindre  —  to  feign  (q.v.).J 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  Feigned. 

"  Forget  a  faint  tale  vnder  fals  colour. 

Ueitruction  of  Troy,  12,590. 

2.  Weak,  feeble. 

"  Two  huudred  abode  behind,  which  were  so  faint 
that  they  could  not  go  over  the  brook  Bettor."— 
1  Samuel  xxx.  10. 

3.  Languid,  feeble,  dull. 

"  And  I  was  faint  to  swooning." 

Tennyion :  Vivien,  1«0. 

4.  Dejected,  depressed,  dispirited. 

"Consider  him  that  endured  such  contradiction 
against  himself,  lest  ye  be  weary  and  faint  in  your 
minds." — Hebrew  xii.  3. 

5.  Cowardly,  fearful,  timid,  faint-hearted. 

"  The  fierce  that  vanquish  aud  the  faint  that  yield." 
Byron  :  Lara,  ii.  x. 

6.  Feeble ;  without  energy  or  vigour ;  not 
vigorous  nor  energetic. 

"  The  enemy  made  a  faint  attempt  to  defend  the 
vessels  which  were  near  Fort  Saint  Vaast. '— Jfacau- 
lay  :  Hat.  Eng.,  ch.  xvili. 

7.  Not  bright,  not  vivid,  not  well  defined. 

"  The  colouring  I  is|  m  some  parts  faint.'—  Walpole  : 
Anecdotet  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  L 

8.  Not  loud  or  clear ;  wanting  in  loudness, 
sharpness,  or  distinctness. 

"The  voice  grew  faint." 

Tennyion  :  Vition  of  Sin,  207. 

II.  Law  :  Feigned,  sham  :  as,  a.  faint  action. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  swoon  ;  a  fainting  fit. 

2.  Distill.  (PI.) :  The  later  results  of  distil- 
lation of  wash,  of  low  specific  gravity,  and 
reserved  for  redistillation,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  strongly  impregnated  with  fusel  oil. 

"  Is  it  not  a  great  fault  among  distillers  to  allow  any 
of  the  fainti  to  run  among  their  pure  goods?  These 
faintt  are  of  a  bluish,  aud  sometimes  of  a  whitish 
colour ;  whereas  the  right  spirits  are  as  pure  and 
limpid  as  rock-water  —  XaxaM :  Sel.  Tram.,  p.  295. 

T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  faint 
and  languor:  "Faint  is  less  than  languid; 
faintness  is  in  fact  in  the  physical  application 
the  commencement  of  languor;  we  may  be 
faint  for  a  short  time,  and  if  continued  and 
extended  through  the  limbs  it  becomes  lan- 
guor ;  thus  we  say  to  speak  with  a  faint  tone, 
and  have  a  languid  frame.  In  the  figurative 
application,  to  make  a  faint  resistance,  to 
move  with  a  languid  air ;  to  form  a  faint 
idea,  to  make  a  languid  effort."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

faint-action,  s. 

Law :  A  sham,  feigned,  or  collusive  action. 

*  faint-draw,  v.t.  To  draw  or  delineate 
lightly. 

faint-pleader,  ». 

Law  :  A  fraudulent,  false  or  collusive  manner 
of  pleading  to  the  deception  of  a  third  person. 

faint,  *  feynte,  *  fey  nt-yn,  v.i.  1 1.  [FAINT, 
o.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  weak  or  feeble  ;  to  lose  strength 
or  vigour. 

"  Lift  up  thy  hauda  towards  him  for  the  life  of  the 
young  children  that/atnt  for  hunger.'  —Lamentations 
xiv.  19. 

2.  To  become  feeble  or  languid. 

"The  imagination  cannot  be  always  alike  constant 
and  strong  ;  speedily  it  will  faint  awl  lose  strength." 
— Bacon :  Jfatural  History. 

3.  To  lose  courage  or  spirit ;  to  sink  into 
dejection. 


4.  To  become  indistinct  or  weak  ;  to  fade 
away. 

"  Where  one  cole  ur  rises,  or  one  faintt." 

J.  PMlipi :  Cider,  ii. 


5.  To  lose  strength  and  colour,  and  become 
senseless  uud  motionless  ;  to  swoon. 

"  [He )  sinks  and  fainia  to  see  a  brother's  tear*.- 

Duke :  Death  of  Cnarlti  U. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  faint,  weak,  or  feeble ;  to  de- 
prive of  strength. 

••  Through  falling  of  fode,  that  faintta  the  pepull." 
Dettruction  of  Troy,  11,161 

2.  To  dispirit,  to  make  dejected,  to  depress, 

"  It  fainti  me 
To  think  what  follows. 

iihaketp. :  Henry  nil.,  U.  fc 

*  faint -full,  a.     [EnS.  faint ; -fuUl).]     Faint, 

languishing,  languid. 

"  Let  them  stream  aloug  my  faintfull  looks." 

Oreene :  Orlando  furioto,  p.  98. 

*  faint-heart,   a.      [Eng.  faint,  and   heart.} 

Fainthearted,  timid,  fearful. 
"  From  fearefull  cowards  entrance  to  foratall. 
And  faintheart  fooles,  whom  shew  of  perill  hard 
Could  terrifle."  Spmier :  F.  Q.,  IV.  x  17. 

faint  -heart-ed,  *  faint  harted,  a.  [Eng. 

faint;  -heart;  -ed.]    Cowardly,  timid,  fearful, 
spiritless. 

"  His  treason  was  not  that  of  a,  fainthearted  man."— 
Hacaulay:  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

faint  -heart-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fainthearted  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  fainthearted,  cowardly  manner. 

faint  -heart  ed  nesa,  s.  [Eng.  faintheart- 
ed; -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  fainthearted  ; 
cowardice,  timidity. 

*  faint   i  ness,  s.    [Eng.  fainty;  -ness.]    The 
state  of  being  fainty.    (Ash.) 

faint -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [FAINT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming 
faint. 

2.  Phys. :  Syncope,  a  sudden  suspension  of 
the  heart's  action,  of  respiration,  internal  and 
external    sensation;    and    voluntary  motion. 
This  morbid  state  generally  continues  from  a 
few  seconds  to  a  minute,  but  in  some  cases  it 
lasts  for  hours  and  even  for  days.     Organic  and 
other  diseases  of  the  heart,  the  pericardium, 
and  the  large  arteries,  or  malformation  of  thase 
parts  tend  to  produce,  orat  least  to  predispose, 
to  syncope.     It  can  be  produced  by  pain,  loss 
of  blood,  other  evacuations  when  too  copious, 
objects. wffensive  to  sight  or  smell,  the  impure 
air  generated  in  crowded  public  buildings,  <fec. 
It  rarely  ends  in  death.     It  is  more  common 
in  females  than  in  men,  and  recovery  is  more 
rapid  in  the  recumbent  position.     Fresh,  cool 
air,  cold  water  sprinkled  on  the  face  or  taken 
into  the  stomach,  stimulant  scents,  embroca- 
tions, &c.,  tend  to  bring  a  fainting-fit  to  a 
speedy  close. 

"Some  producing  head-aches,   sleep,  fainting,   TsV 
pours."— Arbuthnot :  On  AUmentt,  ch.  lit,  s.  8. 

fainting-fit,  s. 

Physiol. :  A  fit  characterized  by  the  fainting 
of  the  person  affected.    [FAINTING,  C.  2.] 

*  faint'  -  ise,    *  faynt  -  ise,    *  feint  -  iae, 

*feynt-ise,  *feynt-yse,  s.    [O.Fr.  feint- 
ise,  faintise.] 

1.  Deceit 

"  Hit  wes  tUfayntue  and  ypocrisie."— AyeiMte,  p.  M. 

2.  Cowardice,    fear,    faint-hearteduess,   ti- 
midity. 

"  When  God  seudes  a  man  anywise, 


faint'- ish,   a.     [Eng.  faint;   -ish.]     Rather 
faint. 

"  If  you  find  yourself  faintiih  and  drouthy."— 3*arch.* 
Light  of  Jfature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  L,  ch.  vi. 

*  f aint'-ish-ness,  s.     [Bug.  faintish;  -new.) 

A  slight  degree  of  faiutuuss. 

"  The  sensation  of  fuintiihneu  and  debility  on  a  hot 
day."— Arbuthnot :  On  Air. 

*  faint' -less,  a.     [Eng.  faint;  -less.]    Without 
fainting  or  giving  way ;  not  ceasing. 

"  The  temper  of  my  love,  whose  flame  I  find 
Fined  and  refined  too  oft,  but/«i-i«eM  flashes." 

^Stirling :  Sonnet  xxlL 

*  faint'-ling,  a.     [Eng.  faint ;  dim.  suff.  -ling.] 
Timid,  faint-hearted,  feeble- minded. 

"There's  no  having  imtirnce,  thou  art  such  a  faint- 
ling,  silly  creature."— Arbuthnot:  Hutory  of  John 
Bull,  pt  ii.,  ch.  xiii. 

faint'-ly,  *faynt-ly,  *faynt-lie,  *feynt- 
ly,  * feinte-licbe,  adv.    [Eng.  faint;  -ly.} 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   96, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wno,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    aa,oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  ^  few. 
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*L  With  deceit,  deceitfully. 

"  A  gode  acord  to  make,  forsothe  fulle  fayntlie." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  162. 

2.  In    a    feeble,    weak   manner ;   without 
energy. 

"During  one  of  these  lucid  intervals  faintly  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  Lewis."  —  Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng., 
oh.  xxv. 

3.  Feebly,  languidly. 

"Love's  like  a  torch,  which,  if  secured  from  blasts, 
Will  faintly  burn.  H'alsk :  Love  4  Jealouty. 

*  4.  With  timidity  or  dejection ;  without 
spirit. 

"  rHe]/<iin««  now  declines  the  fatal  strife, 
So  much  his  love  was  dearer  than  his  life." 

J)mham :  Cooper'  j  Sill,  285. 

5.  Not  clearly,  distinctly,  or  vividly ;  with- 
out vividness  or  distinctness. 

"  An  obscure  and  confused  idea  represents  the  object 
•o  faintly,  that  it  does  not  appear  plain  to  the  mind." 
—  Watts  (Johnson.) 

6.  Indistinctly  ;  not  clearly  or  plainly. 

"  Though  faintly,  merrily— far  and  far  away, 
He  heard  the  pealing  of  his  parish  bells." 

Tennyson :  Enoch  Arden,  615. 

faint-ness,  'feyntnes,    feynte-nesse, 
* fcynt-nesse,  s.     [Eng.  faint;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  feeling  or  being 
faint ;  a  loss  of  strength,  energy,  or  activity  ; 
feebleness,  weakness. 


2.  Languor,  feebleness,  want  of  energy. 

"  TTnsoundness  of  counsels,  orfaintneu  in  following 
and  effecting  the  same."— Spemer :  Present  State  of 
Ireland. 

*  3.  Timidity,  faintheartedness,  cowardice. 

"  The  paleness  of  this  flower 
Bewrayed  thefatntnesi  of  my  master's  heart." 

Shakesp. .-  1  Henry  VI.,  iv.  1. 

4.  Feebleness  or  indistinctness,  as  of  sound, 
colour,  <fcc. 

faints,  s.  pi.    [FAINT,  a.    B.  2.] 

•fiint'-y,  *  faynt  ye,  a.    [Eng.  faint;  -y.] 
Faint,  weak,  feeble. 

"Esau  came  from  the  felde,  and  was  fayntye,  and 
sayde  to  Jacob :  let  me  suppe  of  ye  redde  potage,  for  I 
naifainty."— Bible,  1601 ;  (Jenesis  xxv.  80. 

lair,  *  fag  er,  *  faig  er,  *  fal-er,  *  fare, 

*  fayer,  *  fayre,  *  felr,  *  feirc,  *  vair, 

*  Veir,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.    [A.8.  fceger;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  fagr ;  Dan./etr;  Sw.fager;  Goth.fagre; 
O.  H.  Ger.  fagar.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Beautiful,  elegant  of  feature,  handsome, 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 

"  Io»  that  land  ben  many  falrere  wommeu  than  in 
eny  other  contree  beyonde  the  tee."—Ataundeoille, 
p.  207. 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  mind;  excellent,  admi- 
rable. 

3.  Clear ;  free  from  spots  or  any  dark  colour ; 
not  dark. 

"The  colour  of  beautiful  bodies  must  not  be  dusky 
or  muddy,  but  clean  and  fair."— Burke  :  On  the  Sub- 
lime t  Jicnuliful,  pt  iii.,  §  17. 

*  4.  Clear,  pure,  clean. 
"  Even/a 

will  nnmed; 
Colour*. 

6.  Clear,  unspotted,  pure  in  heart. 

"Sylvia  is  too  fair,  too  pure,  too  holy." 

Shakesp.  :  Too  Gentlemen  of  Yerona,  Iv.  2. 

6.  Free  from  clouds;  not  cloudy  or  over- 
east  ;  serene. 

"In  some  fair  evening  on  your  elbow  laid, 
You  dream  of  triumphs  in  the  rural  shade." 

Pope :  Spittle  v.  31. 

7.  Free  from  obstruction ;  open,  clear,  un- 
obstructed ;  as,  a  fair  view. 

8.  Favourable,  prosperous,  auspicious ;  as, 

*  /air  wind. 

"The  wretched  man  had  entered  life  with  the  fairest 
prospect*."— Mactiulay  :  Hist  Eng.  ch.  xxi. 

*  9.  Likely  to  succeed  ;  in  a  position  of  ad- 
vantage. 

"  Yourself,  renowned  prince,  stood  as/air 
As  any  comer  I  have  looked  on  yet. 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  I  mice,  11. 1. 

10.  Equal,  just,  equitable. 

"  The  arrogance  of  the  Romans  In  refusing  the  fair 
offers  of  the  Sammies."— LevAi :  Cred.  Early  Koin-m 
Si*.,  ch.  xiii. 

11.  Just,  upright ;  not  using  any  fraudulent 
or  unfair  arts  or  means. 

"  The  rogue  and  fool  by  fits  it  fair  and  wise, 
And  even  the  best  by  fits  what  they  despise." 

Pope  :  Euan  on  Man,  it.  233. 

12.  Not  effected  by  any  unfair  or  unlawful 
means  ;  not  foul. 

13.  Free  from  any  unfair  influences  or  con- 


duct ;  affording   free   and  honest'  scope  for 
trial :  as,  a.  fair  field  and  no  favour  ;  fair  play. 

14.  Civil,  obliging,  polite ;   not  harsh    or 
rude ;  kind. 

15.  Flattering,  obsequious. 

"  Believe  them  not,  though  they  speak  fair  words 
unto  thee."— Jeremiah  xii.  6. 

*  16.  Liberal ;  not  narrow. 

*  17.  Mild  ;  not  severe. 

"To  lie  obscured,  which  were  a/air  dismission." 

Milton  :  Samson  Agonistes,  688. 

18.  Free  from  obscurities  ;  legible,   plain, 
clear,  distinct :  as,  a  fair  hand,  fair  hand- 
writing. 

19.  Free  from  stain  or  blemish  ;  of  good  re- 
pute ;  unspotted. 

"  His  character,  by  comparison  with  the  characters 
of  those  who  surrounded  him,  was /air."— Macaulay : 
Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

20.  Passably  good  ;  moderately  favourable  ; 
rather  better  than  indifferent. 

"  With  at  least  an  equally  fair  prospect  of  success."— 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

21.  Average  ;  fairly  chosen. 

"He  was  a  fair  specimen  of  his  class."— M Maul  ay  : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  jtxli. 

*  22.  Even  ;  neat,  in  order. 

"  Have  you  laid  fair  the  bed  ?  " 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  Yl.,  iii  2. 

*  23.  Used  as  an  expletive  of  courtesy  :  as, 
Fair  sir,  fair  cousin,  &c. 

"  Fare  you  well,  fair  gentlemen.* 

Shakesp. :  As  You,  Like  II,  i.  2. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Naut.  :  A  fair  wind,  one  that  favours  the 
ship.    Fair  is  more  comprehensive  than  large, 
since  it  includes  about  sixteen  points,  whereas 
large  is  confined  to  the  beam  or  quarter,  that 
is,  to  a  wind  which  crosses  the  keel  at  right 
angles  or  obliquely  from  the  stern,  but  never 
to  one  right  astern. 

2.  Ship-build.  :  Applied  to  the  evenness  or 
regularity  of  a  curve  or  line. 

B.  .4s  adverb : 

*  1.  In  a  beautiful,  elegant,  or  neat  manner. 

"  All  the  pictures  fairest  lined." 

Khakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  lit  S. 

*  2.  Brightly,  clearly. 

"The  moon  shines  fair." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  Ui.  \. 

3.  Favourably,  auspiciously,  fortunately. 

"The  wind  blows  fa  ir  from  hind." 

Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1, 

4.  Civilly,  kindly  ;  not  rudely  nor  harshly. 

"Speak  me  fair  in  death." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

5.  Fairly,  honestly,  justly,  equitably. 

"  My  mother  played  my  father  fair." 

Shakefp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  111.  1. 

6.  On  good  terms  :  as,  To  stand  fair  with  the 
world. 

*7.  In  a  clear,  plain,  distinct,  or  legible  hand. 

"  Is  it  not  fair  writ  r"    Shakesp.  :  King  John,  Iv.  L 

*  8.  Softly,  gently. 

"Softaud/air,  friar."     Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado,  v.  4. 
9.  Reasonably  :  as,  He  charged  fair  for  the 
goods.    (Colloquial.) 

*  C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Used  elliptically  for  a  fair  or  beautiful 
woman. 

"O  happy  fair  I 

Your  eyes  are  loadstars,  and  your  tongue's  sweet  uir 
More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ears." 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  L  1. 

2.  Beauty,  fairness. 

"  Where  fair  is  not  praise  cannot  mend  the  brow." 
Shtiketp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  1. 

II  The  fair :  The  female  sex ;  women  collect- 
ively. 

"None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair." 

Dryden:  Alexander's  Feast. 
T  (1)  Fair  and  square :  Honestly,  justly  ; 
with  straightforwardness. 

(2)  Fair  fall  you,  fair  fa'  you  :  Good  luck 
to  you.    (Scotch.) 

(3)  To  be  in  a  fair  way  or  road  to:  To  be 
proceeding  without  obstruction  towards ;  to 
be  likely  to  attain  or  reach ;  to  stand  a  fair 
chance  of  arriving  at. 

(4)  To  bid  fair:  To  promise  well;  to  be  in 
a  fair  way ;  to  present  a  fair  prospect. 

(5)  To  lead  fair: 

Haul. :  Ropes  are  said  to  lead  fair  when 
they  suffer  little  friction  in  a  pulley. 

11  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fair 
and  clear:  "Fair  is  used  in  a  positive  sense; 
clear  in  a  negative :  there  must  be  some  bright- 
ness in  what  is  fair;  there  must  be  no  spots 
in  what  is  dear.  The  weather  is  said  to  be 


fair,  which  is  not  only  free  from  what  is  dis- 
agreeable, but  somewhat  enlivened  by  the 
sun  ;  it  is  clear  when  it  is  free  from  clouds  or 
mists.  A.  fair  skin  approaches  to  the  white  ;  a 
clear  skin  is  without  spots  or  irregularities. 
In  the  moral  application,  a  fair  fame  speaks 
much  in  praise  of  a  man ;  a  clear  reputation  is 
free  from  faults.  A  fair  statement  contains 
every  thing  that  can  be  said  pro  and  con ;  a 
clear  statement  is  free  from  ambiguity  or  ob- 
scurity. Fairness  is  something  desirable  and 
inviting  ;  clearness  is  an  absolute  requisite,  it 
cannot  be  dispensed  with." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  fair, 
honest,  equitable,  and  reasonable  :  "  Fair  is  said 
of  persons  or  things  ;  honest  mostly  character- 
izes the  person,  either  as  to  his  conduct  or 
his  principle.  When  fair  and  honest  are  both 
applied  to  the  external  conduct,  the  former 
expresses  more  than  the  latter  :  a  man  may 
be  honest  without  being  fair;  he  cannot  be  ./air 
without  being  honest.  A  man  may  be  an  honest 
dealer  while  he  looks  to  no  one's  advantage 
but  his  own  :  the  fair  man  always  acts  from  a 
principle  of  right ;  the  honest  man  may  be  so 
from  a  motive  of  fear.  .  .  .  When  fair  is  em- 
ployed as  an  epithet  to  qualify  things,  or  to 
designate  their  nature,  it  approaches  very 
near  in  signification  to  equitable  and  reason- 
able ;  they  are  all  opposed  to  what  is  unjust : 
fair  and  equitable  suppose  two  objects  put  in 
collision ;  reasonable  is  employed  abstractedly; 
what  is  fair  and  equitable  is  so  in  relation  to 
all  circumstances  ;  what  is  reasonable  is  so  of 
itself.  An  estimate  is  fair  in  which  profit  and 
loss,  merit  and  demerit,  with  every  collateral 
circumstance,  is  duly  weighed ;  a  judgment 
is  equitable  which  decides  suitably  and  ad- 
vantageously for  both  parties ;  a  price  is 
reasonable  which  does  not  exceed  the  limits  of 
reason  or  propriety.  A  decision  may  be  either 
fair  or  equitable  ;  but  the  former  is  said  mostly 
in  regard  to  trifling  matters,  even  in  our 
games  and  amusements,  and  the  latter  in  re- 
gard to  the  important  rights  of  mankind." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

If  Obvious  compounds:  Fair  -  appearing, 
fair-complexioned,  fair-haired,  fair-shining,  £c. 

*  fair  -  boding,   a.     Of  a  good  on.en ; 
auspicious.    (Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  v.  3.) 

fair-calling,  fair  ca'in,  a. 

1.  Smooth-tongued  ;  fair-spoken. 

2.  Flattering,  cajoling. 

*  fair-conditioned,  a.    Of  good  disposi- 
tion. 

fair-curve,  s. 

Naut. :  A  term  in  delineating  ships,  applied 
to  a  winding  line,  the  shape  of  which  is  varied 
according  to  the  part  of  the  ship  which  it 
is  intended  to  describe.  This  curve  is  not 
answerable  to  any  of  the  figures  of  conic 
sections,  although  it  occasionally  partakes  of 
them  all. 

fair-days,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  in  some  parts  of  the 
north  of  England  to  the  Potentilla  anserina, 
though  not  for  the  reason  usually  assigned— 
viz.,  that  it  expands  its  bright  flowers  only  in 
clear  weather  and  in  sunshine— for  the  blos- 
soms always  remain  open. 

"fair-faced,  a. 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Having  a  fair  or  handsome  face. 

2.  Looking  kindly. 

H.  fig.  :  Double -faced;  professing  great 
affection  or  kindness  falsely. 

fair  farand,  a.  Fair  seeming ;  having  a 
specious  appearance.  (Scotch.) 

fair-fashioned,  fair  fassint,  a.  Hav- 
ing great  appearance  of  discretion  without  the 
reality;  having  great  complaisance  in  manner. 

"Ye  are  aye  toe  fair-fashioned,  Mnister  Austin,  that 
there's  scarce  ouy  saying  again  ye."— St.  Johnstoun, 
II.  196. 

fair-folk,  fare-folk,  s.  The  fairies. 
(Scotch.) 

fair  f ure  days,  adv.    [FURE-DAYS.] 

fair-grass,  *. 

Botany : 

1.  Potentilla  anserina.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 
[FAIR-DAYS,  s.] 

2.  Ranunculus  bulbosus.    (Jamieson.) 
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fair-hair,  s.  The  tendon  of  the  neck  of 
cattle  or  sheep.  (SoofcA.) 

fair  in  sight,  s. 

Bot.:  Campanula luttiia.  (Britten &  Holland.) 

fair-lead.  .<. 

Kant. :  A  term  applied  to  ropes  as  suffering 
the  least  friction  in  a  block,  when  they  are 
•aid  to  lead  fair.  (Smyth.) 

fair-leader,  «. 

Ku'itU-al : 

1.  A  thimble  or  cringle  to  guide  a  rope. 

8.  A  strip  of  wood  with  holes  in  it,  for  run- 
ning rigging  to  lead  through.  (Smyth.) 

fair-leather,  s.  Leather  finished  in  the 
natural  colour  or  that  imparted  by  the  tanning 
process ;  free  from  any  special  colouring. 

fair  maid,  s.  A  West-country  term  for  a 
flried  pilchard.  (Smyth.) 

fair-maid  of  France,  *. 

Hot.:  [FAIR-MAIDS  OF  FRANCE]. 

fair-maids,  s. 

Bot. :  [FAIR-MAIDS  OF  FEBRUARY). 

fair-maids  of  February,  s. 

Bot.:  Galantluis  nivalis,  alluding  to  the 
blossoming  of  the  snowdrop  about  February  2 
(Candlemas  Day).  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

fair-maids  of  France,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Saxifraga  granulata;  (2)  Achillea 
Ptarmica ;  (3)  Ranunculus  aconitifolius  ;  (4) 
Lychnis  Flos-cticuli.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

fair-maids  of  Kent,  s. 

Bot. :  The  double-flowered  variety  of  Ranun- 
etUus  aconitifolius.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

fair-minded,  a.  Honest-minded,  fair, 
impartial,  just. 

*  f  air  natured,  o.    Well-disposed ;  good- 
natured. 

fair-play,  5.  Equitable  conduct ;  fair  or 
just  treatment 

fair-spoken,  a.  Using  civil,  polite,  or 
courteous  language  ;  courteous,  polite,  plaus- 
ible. 

*  fair-told,   faire-told,  a.     Well-told, 
pleasing,  interesting. 

"  Which  faire-told  tale  allured  to  him  much  people." 
—Hall :  Henry  VI.  (an.  30). 

fair-way,  . 

Naut. :  The  navigable  part  of  a  river,  channel, 
or  harbour. 

fair-weather,  a. 

L  Lit. :  Existing  or  done  in  pleasant  weather : 
U,  a  fair-weuther  voyage. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Appearing  or  showing  only  in  times 
of   prosperity  :   as,   fair  -  weather  Christians, 
fair- weather  friends  ;  delicate. 

"  I  would  throw  a  dozen  of  mA  fair-weather  gentle- 
men a>  you  are."—*.  Brooke :  fool  of  Quality,  ii.  165. 

*  fair- world,  s.    A  state  of  prosperity. 
fair,  r.t.  &  i.    [FAIR,  a.} 

A.  Transitive: 

*  L  Ordinary  Language: 

L  To  make  fair  or  beautiful. 
"  Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false-borrowed  face." 
Shakesp. :  Sonnet  127. 

2.  To  adjust ;  to  make  or  form  into  a  regular 
shape. 

EL  A'au*. :  To  clip  regularly,  as  the  timbers 
of  a  ship. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  fine  ;  to  clear  up. 
(Said  of  the  weather.) 

"  Riugau  wa«  edging  gradually  off  with  the  remark, 
that  it  didua  aeeui  like  fu  fair."— The  Smugglers,  L  164. 

fair  (1),  *  feire,  *  feyre,  s.  [O.  FT.  feire, 
foire ;  Fr.  foire,  from  Lat.  ferias  —  (I)  a  holiday, 
(2)  a  fair  ;  Port,  feira ;  Ital.  fiera.]  A  stated 
market  in  a  particular  town  or  place,  held 
generally  annually,  for  the  sale  of  various 
commodities  ;  as,  cattle-fairs,  horse-fairs,  4c. 
Fairs  took  their  origin  in  church  festivals, 
when  persons  from  various  parts  met,  and 
took  the  opportunity  of  buying  or  selling 
such  commodities  as  they  possessed  or  needed. 
This  origin  is  commemorated  in  the  Latin 
ferice,  for  ferite  =  feast-days,  from  the  same 


feir— fairy 

root  as  Eng.  feast  and  festal,  and  In  the  German 
messt,  which  means  both  nuisx  and  fair.  The 
most  celebrated  f:iirs  in  the  world  are  those  of 
Nijm-Novgorod  in  Russia,  Lyons  in  France, 
and  Frankfort-on-the-Main  and  Leipzig  in 
Germany.  The  word  is  oltou  applied  to  exhi- 
bitions of  industrial  and  other  products,  as  in 
the  title  Worlds'*  Fair,  which  is  frequently 
given  to  general  exhibitions:  e.g.  "The  Co- 
luml'i.m  World's  Fair." 

If  A  day  after  the  fair,  A  day  behind  the  fair : 
Too  late. 

1  fair  (2),  *  fayr,  *  far,  s.    [AFFAIR,  l.] 

1.  Business  ;  affair. 

"  And  to  Minselfe  he  said,  sickand  full  sair, 
Allace,  how  now  !  thi«  is  an  haisty/air." 

Priests  of  Peblis,  Pink.  .f.  P.  R.,  L  38. 

2.  Solemn  or  ostentatious  preparation. 

"  And  at  that  jwrleaiuent  swa  did  he 
With  tfret/ayr  and  solemnyte." 

Harbour,  xx.  126.    (M.S.) 

3.  Appearance  ;  show  ;  carriage  ;  gesture. 

"  Thus  thai  faught  upoue  fold,  with  ane  fel/oir, 
Ouhill  athir  Iwrne  in  that  breth  bokit  in  hlude.— 
The  feght  sa  felly  thai  faug,  with  ane  fresch/air.' 
Oauxm  t  Qol.,  ii.  21. 

4.  A  funeral  solemnity. 

"  Uthir  four  of  the  folk  foundii  to  the /air, 
That  wes  dight  to  the  dede,  be  the  day  can  daw." 
Gamin  &  Qol.,  ill.  7. 

faird,  s.    [FARE,  v.] 

1.  Passage ;  course. 

"  The  master  gart  all  his  marynalis  ft  men  of  veyr 
hald  them  quiet  at  rest,  1*  rason  that  the  mouyng  of 
the  pepil  vitht  in  ane  schip,  stoppis  hyr  of  hyr/aird." 
—Complaint  of  Scotland,  p.  65. 

2.  Expedition ;  enterprise. 

"  He  has  ever  since  bended  his  whole  wits,  and  em- 
ployed all  his  power,  to  make  his  last  and  greatest 
fHi'rd  inevitable."— Caldenaood,  p.  312. 

fair' -hood,  *  fair  hedc,  *  fair  ed, 
*  faire-hed,  s.  [Eng.  fair;  -hood.]  Fair- 
ness, beauty. 


"  Qnil  sco  i 


i  yong  in  hir  fairhede" 

St.  Katherine,  34. 


'fair'-I-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  fairy;  -ly.]     In  a 
fairy-like  manner ;  as  a  fairy  would  do. 

"  See  what  a  lovely  shell  .  .  . 
Made  sofuirily  well. 
With  delicate  spire  and  whorl." 

Tennyson  :  Maud,  II.  ii.  6. 

fair'-ing,  s.    [Bug.  fair  (1)  s.  ;  -ing.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  present  brought  from  a  fair. 

"  Fairings  come  thus  plentifully  in." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  1. 

2.  Anything  unexpected  or  unpleasant ;  as 
a  l>eating.    (Scotch.) 

II.  Ship-build. :  A  corrective  process  by 
which  errors  in  the  plans  are  detected  before 
the  actual  construction  of  the  vessel  begins. 

fair  ish,  a.      [Eng.  fair,  a. ;  -ish.]     Pretty 
fair  ;  tolerably  large. 


*  fair'-lSh-ly,  adv .     [Eng.  fairish;  -ly.]    In  a 
fairish  or  tolerably  fair  manner. 

fair'-ly,  *  fayre-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  fair ;  -ly.] 

L  In  a  fair,  beautiful,  or  elegant  manner ; 
handsomely. 

"  Degrees  being  vizarded, 
The  unworthiest  shows  «a  fairly  in  tlie  mask." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  &  Cressida,  i.  3. 

2.  In  a  becoming  manner ;  decently,  honour- 
ably. 

"Thou  doest  thy  office  fairly." 

Shakesp. :  Benry  V.,  iii.  6. 

3.  Kindly,  gently,  politely,  civilly. 

"  Then/airly  I  bespoke  the  officer." 

Shnkes/1. .  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

4.  Justly,  honestly,    with  fairness  ;   equit- 
ably :  as,  To  treat  a  person  fairly. 

"  He  genenlly   sjwke    truth   and  dealt  fairly."— 
Macaulay :  Hist.  £uy.,  ch.  xi. 
*  5.  Auspiciously,  fortunately. 
"  Our  soldiers  stand  f  ull  fairly  for  the  day." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  v.  3. 

6.  Softly,  gently. 

7.  Passably  or  tolerably  well :  as,  He  does 
his  work  fair  ly. 

8.  Completely  ;  without  reserve. 

"  I  shall  believe  you  when  he  fairly  gives  them  up." 
—  Waterland :  Works,  i.  314. 

9.  In  a  plain,  clear,  or  legible  hand  ;  legibly. 

"  Come  with  iietitions/airfy  i>euned. 
Desiring  I  would  stand  their  friend." 

Pope  :  Im'tt.  of  Horace,  sat.  vi.  65. 

fair'  -  ness,  *  fair  -  nesse,  *  fair  -  nes, 
*  fagh-er  ness,    *  fayr-nes,     *  feir- 

nesse,  *  veir  -  ness,  s.     [A.s.  /bgwrmu, 
from/eegrer  =  fair.] 


L.  The  quality  of  being  fair  ;  beauty,  hand- 
someness. 

"  Fayrest  of  falre,  tluAfaircnene  doest  excel).11 

Spenser:  /•'.  y..  IV.  ii.23. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  clear  or  free  from 
blemishes  or  dark  colour. 

3.  Honesty,  justness,  candour. 

4.  Fineness,  or  clearness  of  weather. 

5.  Neatness,  distinctness,  legibility. 

fair'-y,  *fa-er-ie,  *fair-ye,  *fai-er-ie, 

*  far-y,*  fai-er-y,  *  fay-er-ie,  *  fay-ry, 

*  fay-er-y,  *  fei-ri,  *  feyr-ye,  s.  &  a.    [O. 

Fr.  faerie  =  enchantment,  from  foe  (Fr.  fee) 
=  a  fairy;  Fr. /eerie.]    [FAY,  «.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  Enchantment. 

"  That  thou  herdest  is  f  'airy  e." 

Alisaunder,  6.924. 

*  2.  Illusion,  deception. 

"  To  preue  this  world  alwey,  iwls. 
Hit  uis  but  fantum  and/<rfrt.M 

Early  Eng.  Poems,  p.  1S4. 

*  3.  Fairy-land. 

"  And  I,  quod  sche,  am  queen  otfaierie.' 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  10,190. 

*  4.  The  inhabitants  of  fairy-laud  ;  fairies, 
spirits,  collectively. 


5.  A  fay  ;  an  imaginary,  supernatural  being 
or  spirit,  supposed  to  be  able  to  assume 
human  form,  and  to  meddle  for  good  or  for 
evil  in  the  affairs  of  men  ;  an  elf. 

"  Round  about  the  cauldron  sing. 
Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  L 

*  6.  An  enchantress  ;  a  person  of  more  than 
human  power. 

"  To  this  great  fairy  I'll  commend  thy  acts." 

Shakes]*.  :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  iv.  8. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  fairies  ;  resembling  a  fairy  ; 
fanciful ;  airy  ;  enchanted. 

"  This  isfaiery  gold,  boy." 

Shakesp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  ill.  8. 

fairy-beads,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  The  small  perforated  and  radiated 
joints  of  the  fossil  Crinoidea,  found  abun- 
dantly in  the  shales  and  limestones  of  the 
carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone  Vorma- 
tioii ;  also  called  St.  Cuthbert's  Beads. 

fairy-bell,  s. 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea. 

fairy-butter,  s. 
Bot. :  Tremella  albida. 

fairy-cap,  s. 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea, 

fairy-cheeses,  s. 

Bot. :  Malva  rotundifolia. 

fairy-circle,  s.    [FAIRY-GREEK.] 

fairy-cups,  s. 

Bot. :  Primula  veris. 

fairy-fingers,  s. 
Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea. 

fairy-flax,  s. 

Bot. :  Linum,  catharticum  or  L.  perenne. 
"  Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy -flax." 

Longfellow :  Wreck  of  the  Betperu*. 

fairy-glove,  s. 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

fairy-green,  s.  A  small  circle  of  grass 
greener  than  the  surrounding  turf ;  really  a 
fungous  growth,  but  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
dances  of  the  fairies.  Their  formation  is  very 
simple,  natural,  and  easily  accounted  for.  The 
centre  of  the  circle  begins  with  a  single 
fungus,  which  performs  its  functions  and  dies. 
The  next  season  another  patch  appears  out- 
side the  spot  occupied  by  the  original,  forming 
a  small  ring,  and  this  is  repeated  from  year  to 
year,  the  ring  increasing  in  size.  The  decay 
of  the  previous  fungi  rendering  the  soil  unfit 
for  the  reproduction  of  the  same  species,  the 
mycelium  or  spores  find  fresh  soil  on  the 
external  margin  of  the  ring,  and  again  germi- 
nate. One  species  of  fairy-ring  fungus,  Maras- 
mius  oreades,  is  edible,  and  is  called  the 
Champignon  (q.v.). 

fairy-harrroier,  s.  A  piece  of  green  por- 
phyry, shaped  like  the  head  of  a  hatchet,  and 
once  probably  used  as  such. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.    qu  =  Uw. 
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fairy-hillocks,  s.  pi.  Verdant  knolls,  in 
many  jarts  of  Scotland,  which  have  received 
this  denomination  from  the  vulgar  idea  that 
they  were  anciently  inhabited  by  the  fairies, 
or  that  they  used  to  dance  there. 

fairy-king,  s.  The  king  of  the  fairies,  or 
of  fairy-land. 

fairy-land,  s.  The  land  nr  abode  of  fairies. 

fairy-lint,  s. 

Bot.  :  Linum  catharticum.  (Britten  £  Hol- 
land.) 

fairy-loaves,  s.  pi.  A  name  given  in 
some  localities  to  the  chalk  ananchytes. 

fairy-martin,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  in  Australia  to  a 
martin,  Hirundo  ariel. 

fairy-money,  s. 

1.  Treasure-trove. 

2.  Money  given  by  the  fairies  was  said  to 
change  after  a  time  into  withered  leaves  or 
rubbish;   hence,  something  which  becomes 
valueless. 

"  In  one  day  Scott's  high-heaped  money-wages  )>e- 
cauie  fairy-money  and  nonentity." — Carlyle ;  Miscell., 
iv.  181.  (Darii'S.) 

fairy-pavement,  s.  One  of  the  cubes 
used  in  Roman  pavements. 

"  Some  small  stone  cubes  about  an  inch  square,  which 
the  country  people  called  fairy-paeementt."—Arc>ueo- 
logia.  Till.  364.  (Daeiet.) 

fairy-purses,  s.  pi. 

Hot. :  A  kind  of  fungus  .  .  .  like  a  cup,  or 
old-fashioned  purse,  with  small  objects  inside ; 
probably  Nidularia  campanulata.  (Britten  & 
Holland.) 

fairy-queen,  s.  The  queen  of  the  fairies. 
fairy-ring,  s.  [FAIRY -GREEN.] 

fairy-shrimp,  s. 

Zool. :  A  species  of  phyllopodous  crustacean, 
Chirocephalus  diaphanus,  occasionally  found 
In  fresh-water  ponds  in  Britain.  It  is  about 
one  inch  in  length,  and  nearly  transparent. 

fairy-sparks,  s.  pi.  The  phosphoric  light 
from  decaying  wood,  fish,  and  other  sub- 
stances ;  believed  at  one  time  to  be  lights 
prepared  for  the  fairies  at  their  revels. 

fairy-stone,  s.  A  name  given  by  the 
peasantry  iu  the  south  of  England  to  the  flinty 
fossil  .sea-urchins  found  in  the  chalk  ;  also,  a 
term  used  by  geologists  for  recent  concretions 
of  hardened  clay  or  clay  ironstone  occurring 
near  the  source  of  certain  chalybeate  springs. 
(Page.) 

fairy-tale,  s.  A  tale  about  or  relating  to 
fairies  ;  a  fanciful  tale. 

fairy-thimbles,  *. 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurta. 

fairy-weed, ». 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpureu, 

fairies'  bath,  s. 
Bot. :  Peziza  coccinta. 

fairies'  hair,  s. 

Bot. :  Cuscuta  Epithymum. 

fairies'  horse,  s. 

I'.nt. :  Senecio  Jacobaia,  from  the  superstition 
lli.it  fairies  rode  on  it. 

fairles'-petticoats,  s. 

Bot.:  Digitalis  purpurea, 

fairies'-table,  fairies'  tables,  s. 

IM. :  (1)  Agaricus  campestris;  (2)  Hydrocotyle 
vm'garis.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

fair'-y-Ism,   «.     [Eng.  fairy;  -ism.]     Fairy- 
land, enchantment. 

"The  air  of  enchantment  *ud  fairy  tm.~—Walpole  : 
Letters,  11.  431. 

*  fois'-I-ble,  a.    [Fr.]    That  can  or  may  be 
done  ;  feasible. 

"To  require  tasks  not  fallible  is  tyrannical!."— B;>. 
Sail :  Contempt. ;  The  Affliction  of  JiraeL 

*  fait,  *  fayt,  s.    [Fr.]    A  thing  done ;  a  feat ; 
a  deed. 

"They  that  wrote  the/aytt  or  deeds  of  the  Brytons." 
faoyan.  L  23. 


fait  accompli,  s.  [Fr.]  A  fact  already 
accomplished  or  completed  ;  a  scheme  or  idea 
already  carried  out. 

fait-en,  v.i.  &  t.  [Etym. doubtful ;  cf.  faitovr.] 
A.  Intrans. :  To  beg  ;  to  go  begging. 


B.  Trans. :  To  beg  for,  to  ask. 

"  Alle  swiche  thei/atten."      P.  Plowman,  10,048. 

fait -er-ie,    *  fait-er-ye,    *  fait-ry,  s. 

[FAITOUR.]    Cheating,  deceit,  fraud. 

"  Withouteu  any  faiterie.  *         Goner,  i  47. 

fait'-er-ous,  a.    [FAITOUROUS.] 

faith,  *fayth,  *faythe,  "feith,  *fay, 
•fey,  *feye,  *feyth,  s.  [O.  Fr.  fei,  feid, 
foi,  foil ;  Fr.  foi,  from  Lat.  fides ;  cogn.  with 
Gr.  iri'o-Tis  (pistis)  =  faith  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  fe  ; 
ItaL  fede.  The  th  was  added  in  English  in 
order  to  make  the  word  analogous  in  form  to 
truth,  ruth,  wealth,  health,  &C.  (Sfceot.)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Faithfulness,  fidelity  ;  adherence  to  duty 
or  engagements  ;  constancy. 

"  Bi  the/ei  that  ic  owe  to  God." 

Life  of  Beket,  2,062. 

2.  A  promise  or  pledge  given ;  a  word  of 
honour. 

"  I  have  given  him  my  faith,  and  sworn  my  alle- 
-  giauce  to  him."— Banyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt,  L 

3.  Spec. :  A  vow  of  love. 

"  Birou  hath  plighted  faith  to  me." 

SAakesp. :  Love's  Labour  t  Lost,  v.  2. 

4.  Sincerity,  honesty,  veracity. 

"  Upon  whose  faith  and  honour  I  repose." 
Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  8. 

5.  The  assent  of  the  mind  to  what  is  stated 
or  put  forward  by  another ;  trust  or  confidence 
in  the  veracity  or  authority  of  another  ;  firm 
and  earnest  belief  in  the  statements  or  pro- 
positions of  another  on  the  ground  of  the 
manifest  truth  of  that  which  he  utters. 

"  All  my  houest/a«A  in  thee  is  lost" 

Shakesp. ;  Sonnet  162. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2.  (1). 

"  Even  so  faith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  is  dead,  being 
alone.  Yea.  a  man  may  say,  Thou  hast  faith  ami  I 
have  works;  shew  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works, 
and  I  will  shew  thee  my  faith  by  my  works.  —James 
ii.  17,  18. 

7.  That  which  is  believed  on  any  subject  in 
science,  politics,  or  religion ;  a  doctrine  or 
system  of  doctrines  believed  in  and  held ;  a 
creed. 

"Don't  you  think  that  some  definite  faith  or  other 
is  needed  bv  the  world?"— Mallock:  Xeu>  Republic, 
bk.  iii.,  oh.  i'ii. 

»  8.  True  love. 

"  Lest  faith  turn  to  despair." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  i  Juliet,  i.  5. 

9.  Credibility,  reliability,  trustworthiness. 
IL  Technically: 
1.  Scripture : 

(1)  Old  Test. :  It  occurs  but  twice — viz.,  in 
Deut.  xxxii.  20,  where  it  seems  to  mean  trust- 
worthiness ;  and  in  Hab.  ii.  4,  where  it  is  belief 
in  Divine  intimations  of  futurity. 

(2)  New  Test. :  It  occurs  more  than  100  times, 
the  majority  of  them  being  iu  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul.    It  is  the  corresponding  word  to  the 
Greek  ITI'OTIS  (pistis),  which  with  a  Being  or 
person  for  the  object,  means  trust,  and  with  a 
thing  for  the  object,  belief.    It  is  from  7rei0o/&ai 
(peithomai)  —  to  be  prevailed  upon,  won  over, 
or  persuaded  to  comply,  also  to  believe  in. 
As  a  Christian  grace  it  is  exercised   "  in," 
"on"  or  "toward"  God  (Mark  xi.  22,  Heb.vi.l). 
But  specially  the  words  of  Christ  are  made  its 
object  (Matt.  viii.  10,  Mark  iv.  40),   his  per- 
sonality, character,  and  work  its  trust  (Acts 
xx.  21).     It  comes  from  God  (Rom.  xii.  3, 
Eph.  vi.  23),  specially  from  the   Holy  Spirit 
(1   Cor.   xii.   9,  Gal.   v.  22),  but  through  the 
human  or  natural  instrumentality  of  hearing, 
and  that  again  by  the  Word  of  God  (Rom. 
ix.  17.     A  man  is  justified  by  the  faith  without 
the  deeds  of  the  law  (Rom.  iii.  28),  a  doctrine 
made  specially  prominent  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul.     It  removes  the  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  tencftts  of  Christ's  propitiation  being 
received  (iii.  25).     It  purifies  or  sanctifies  the 
heart  (Acts  xv.  9,  xxvi.  18),  becomes  a  leading 
principle  of  spiritual  life  (Gal.  ii.  20),  it  works 
by  love  (GaL  v.  6),  constituting  with  this  and 
hope,  a  trio  of  Christian  graces  (1  Cor.  xiii.  13), 
is  a  shield  (Eph.   vi.   16),  with  love  a  breast- 
plate (1  Thes.  v.  8),  and  overcomes  the  world 
(I  John  v.  4).    Jesus  is  its  Author  and  Finisher 
(Heb.  xiL  2),  or  Perfecter  (revised  version). 


The  term    "the  faith"  means  the  Onristian 
religion  and  fellowship  (1  Tim.  iv.  ',  vi.  10.) 

2.  Theol. :  The  older  writers,  C,uden  for  ex- 
ample, enumerated  at  least  four  kinds  of  faith 

(1)  Historical  faith,  giving  '  bare  assent  to 
Scripture  doctrine,  but  with  jo  fruits  follow- 
ing — the  faith  described  in  James  ii.  17,  24. 

(2)  Temporary  faith,  lik_,  that  described  in 
Matt.  xiii.  20. 

(3)  The  faith  of  mirac',,8  (Matt.  rvii.  20,  and 
Acts  iv.  9) ;  and 

(4)  Justifying  faith      With  reference  to  this, 
the  eleventh  of  the  'rnirty-nine  Articles  says 
"  We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only 
for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  by  Faith,  ant.  «iot  for  our  own  works  or 
deservings.    Wherefore  that  we  are  justified  by 
Faith  only  is  a  mosf  wholesome  Doctrine  and 
very  full  of  Comfo.-t,  as  more  largely  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Horr.ily  of  Justification."    The 
Confession  of  Faitl.  and  the  Largerand  Shorter 
Catechisms   of   tlu    Westminster   Assembly, 
teach  exactly  the  same  doctrine.     "  Faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  is  a  saving  grace  whereby  we  re- 
ceive and  rest  uj-on  him  alone  for  salvation, 
as  he  is  offered  to  us  in  the  gospel."    (Shorter 
Catechism,  Q.  SJ.) 

B.  As  interj  or  exdam. :  In  faith,  in  truth ; 
verily,  indeed, 

"They  have  10  more  religion,  faith  I  than  you." 

Dryden :  Satire  on  the  Dutch. 

IT  (1)  In  faith, :  In  deed,  in  truth. 

(2)  In  good  faith:  With  honesty  and  upright- 
ness ;  straigiitforwardly. 

IT  (1)  Ctvbb  thus  discriminates  between 
faith  and  creed:  "These  words  are  synony- 
mous when  taken  for  the  thing  trusted  in  or 
believed ;  but  they  differ  in  this,  that  faith 
has  always  a  reference  to  the  principle  in  the 
mind  ;  creed  only  respects  the  thing  which  is 
'  the  object  of  faith :  the  former  is  likewise 
taken  generally  and  indefinitely ;  the  latter 
particularly  and  definitely,  signifying  a  set 
form  :  hence  we  say  to  be  of  the  same  faith, 
or  to  adopt  the  same  creed.  The  holy  martyrs 
died  forthe/attfi  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  ev«;ry 
established  form  of  religion  will  have  its  pecu- 
liar creed." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between/ait/i  and 
fidelity:  "Though  derived  from  the  same 
source,  they  differ  widely  in  meaning  :  faith 
here  denotes  a  mode  of  action,  namely,  an 
acting  true  to  the  faith  which  others  repose 
in  us  ;  fidelity,  a  disposition  of  the  mind  to 
adhere  to  thai  faith  which  others  repose  in  us. 
We  keep i  our  faith,  we  show  our  fidelity.  Faith 
is  a  public  concern  :  it  depends  upon  promises  : 
fidelity  is  a  private  or  personal  concern  :  It 
depends  upon  relationships  and  connections. 
...  A  breach  of  fidelity  attaches  disgrace  to 
the  individual ;  for  fidelity  is  due  from  a  sub- 
ject to  a  prince,  or  from  a  servant  to  his 
master,  or  from  married  people  one  to  another. 
No  treaty  can  be  made  with  him  who  will 
keep  no  faith;  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in 
him  who  discovers  no  fidelity."  (Crabb:  Eng 
Synon.) 

*  faith-breach,  s.    A  breach  of  faith  or 
honour. 

"Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  bis  faith-breach." 
Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

faith  enrolle,  s. 

Law  :  A  deed  enrolled  as  a  bargain  antl  sale 
of  freeholds.  (Wharton.) 

•faith,  v.t.  [FAITH,  s.]  To  give  faith  or  cre- 
dence to  ;  to  believe,  to  credit. 

"  Would  the  reposal 
Of  my  trust,  virtue,  or  worth  in  thee 
Make  thy  words  faith'd."      Shakesp:  Lear,  it  L 

•faithed,  a.  [Eug.  faith;  -ed.}  Holding  a 
faith  or  creed. 

"  Thare  areu  they  folk  that  h.iv  most  God  iu  awe. 
And  sinugestfuUhcd  ben,  I  understoud." 

<  hatu-er  :  Troiliu.  i. 

faithful,  *feith-ful,  *  feyth-fullc, 
*  feythe-fUlle,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  faith  ;  -ful(l).  ] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Full  of  faith;  inclined  or  ready  to  lie.- 
lievo  in  the  statements  or  propositions  of 
another. 

"  You  are  not  faithful,  sir."— Sen  Jonton. 

*  2.  Exhibiting-  or  proving  faith. 

"  By  faith  tad  faithful  works." 

Milton  :  f.  L.,  xi.,  M. 

*  3.  Firm,  true,  and  constant  to  duty  ;  loyal ; 
of  true  fidelity. 

"Bo  spake  the  seraph  Abdlel. /««>>/«'  found. 
Among  th.  faithU  faUhf^ only  he.  ;   ^  ^ 


toftl,  b*y ;  prfut,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect.  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  t. 
•dan,  -tlan  =  thtm.    -tion,    sion    shun;    tion,  -slon  =  zhun.      tious,    sious.  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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faithfullist— falciform 


4.  Firm  in  adherence  to  the  truths  of 
religion. 

"  Bo  thoa/<rif feW  rate  death,  and  I  will  .ire  the*  % 
crown  at  UH-'-ktitlmtifn  U.  i& 

&  Obaervant  of  engagements,  promises  or 
compacts  ;  true  to  one's  word. 

"*u<VWtowhom?    To  thy  rebellious  crew! - 

Xilton  :  P.  L..  IT.  Ml 

6.  Upright,  honest,  true. 

"  In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  clew." 

I'oi*  :  Moral  Kutgi,  v.  (8. 

7.  That  may  be  trusted ;  trustworthy ;  up- 
right. 

••  The  tune  commit  thou  to  faUHful  men.  who  ahall 
b*  able  to  totch  oth*r»  aUo.*— 9  rimaf»y  il.  :. 

8.  True  ;  wortliy  of  belief. 

"Tbi>  is  a  ':!>•>> fttl  sariiut.  aud  worthy  of  all  accep- 
tation "— i  fimofAjr  I.  li. 

9.  Exact,    Ri-ruruU-,    true  ;  conformable    to 
truth  or  to  an  original :  us,  a  faithful  narrative, 
a  faithful  likeness 

"  They  wen  clue*  Imitator*  of  nature,  aad  have  per- 
h»i»  transmitted  more  fiii\ful  representations."— 
M  i/(-4« :  AttrJatit  ^  1'iiiuiing,  vol.  I.,  ch.  vii. 

•  B.  Xs  nibst. :  A  trusty  adherent. 
"Coloured  by  your  outcries  agalust  those  his  old 
JfcU**"-MNM  Btllman  (IMS). 

^  Tke  faithful:  Those  who  are  true  adher- 
ents to  a  particular  creed  or  system  of  religious 
b.  •: 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  faith- 
ful and  frt/s/y:  "  Faithful  respects  the  prin- 
ciple altogether ;  it  is  suited  to  all  relations 
and  stations,  public  and  private  ;  trusty  in- 
cludes not  only  the  principle,  but  the  mental 
qualifications  in  general ;  it  applies  to  those  in 
whom  particular  trust  is  to  be  placed.  It  is 
the  part  of  a  Christian  to  be  faithful  to  all 
his  engagements  ;  it  is  a  particular  excellence 
in  a  servant  to  be  trusty.  Faithful  is  applied 
In  the  improper  sense  to  an  unconscious 
agtnt ;  trvstu  may  l>e  applied  with  equal  pro- 
priety to  things  as  to  i*rsons.  We  may  speak 
of  a  faithful  saying,  or  a  faithful  picture ;  a 
trusty  sword,  or  a  trusty  weapon."  (Crabb: 
Sng.  Synon.) 

•faith   fill-list,  s.     [Eng.  faithful ; -ist.]    A 
believer. 

"Like  upright  faUhfutlutt  have  firmly  believed  all 
to  be  true  that  is  contained  in  them.  —  Crquhart  : 
k.  iL(Prol). 


faith -fal-ly.    » feithe-fal-ly,     *feyth- 

fUl-lye,  adv.     [Eng.  faithful;  -ly.] 

1.  With  firm  belief  in  others,  or  in  religion. 

2.  With  a  strict   adherence   to   truth  and 
duty  ;  loyally. 

"The  docile  mind  may  soon  thy  precepts  know. 
And  hold  them  faithfully. " 

Johnton  :  Horace  ;  Art  of  Poetry. 

3.  Without  failure  of  performance;  honestly, 
exactly ;  in  full  accordance  with  the  directions 
or  wishes  of  another. 

-JatA  faithfully  my  last  desires  fulfil." 

Dryden  •  Orid  ;  lleroidet  li 

4.  With    earnest    or    strong   professions ; 
earnestly. 

-  He  did  faithfully  promise  to  be  still  in  the  kings 
power.  —Bacon  :  Henry  VI I. 

5.  Honestly,  truly ;  in  conformity  with  truth, 
laet,  or  an  original ;  accurately. 

"A  case 

Bo  far  removed  by  time  and  place, 
Is  seldom  faithfully  related. 'r 

Cambridge:  Learning;  A  Dialogue. 

faith -ful    ness,  *  faith  -ful  -nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  faithful ;  -nets.]    The  quality  of  being 
faithful ;  fidelity,  loyalty,  honesty,  constancy. 
"  He  surrendered  the  same  with  as  muoh  faithful- 
neat  as  might  be."— Voiding :  Juttine,  fo.  2L 

teith -less,  *  faith -lease,  a.     [Eng.  faith; 
-less.} 

1.  Xot  believing ;  unbelieving ;  not  givin" 
credit  to. 

"Be  notfaithleu  but  believing.'— John  rx.  tr 

2.  Without  belief  in  the  truths  of  religion  • 
unbelieving. 

3.  Not  adhering  to  engagements,  vows  or 
duty ;  disloyal,  unfaithful. 

f"  A"ch*'ii'"*'  *IV>  >n*mel<™  mm-"— Macaulay  •  BiO. 

4.  Not  observant  of  promises. 

"5.  Characterized  by  a  want  of  good  faith  ; 
dishonourable,  disgraceful,  treacherous. 

"  To  make  the  breach  thefaithUts  net  of  Troy." 

Pope :  Homer;  Iliad  Iv.  »8. 

*6.  Not  to  be  trusted;  untrustworthy,  de- 
ceptive, delusive. 

"Still,  perhaps,  with/attVen  pleam 

Some  other  loiterer  beguiling." 
Wordtworth :  Line*  whtte  Sailing  in  a  Boat  at  Xfen. 


U  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  faith- 
lets  and  unfaithful:  "Faithless  is  mostly  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  breach  of  faith  ;  and  un- 
faithful to  mark  the  want  of  fidelity.  The 
former  is  positive ;  the  latter  is  rather  nega- 
tive, implying  a  deficiency.  A  prince,  a  go- 
vernment, a  people,  or  an  individual,  is  said 
to  be  faithless;  a  husband,  a  wife,  a  servant, 
or  any  individual  unfaithful.  ...  A  woman 
is  faithless  to  her  husband  who  breaks  the 
marriage  vow  ;  she  is  unfaithful  to  him  when 
she  docs  not  discharge  the  duties  of  a  wife  to 
the  best  of  her  abilities." 

(•_>)  He  thus  discriminates  between  faithless 
and  perfidious :  "  A  faithless  man  is  faithless 
only  for  his  own  interest ;  a  perfidious  man  is 
expressly  so  to  the  injury  of  another.  A 
friend  is  faithless  who  consults  his  own  safety 
in  time  of  need;  he  is  perfalious  if  he  profits 
by  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  to  plot  mis- 
chief against  the  one  to  whom  he  has  made 
vows  of  friendship.  Faithlessness  does  not 
suppose  any  particular  efforts  to  deceive ;  it 
consists  of  merely  violating  that  faith  which 
the  relation  produces  ;  perfidy  is  never  so 
complete  as  when  it  has  most  effectually  as- 
sumed the  mask  of  sincerity.  .  .  .  Perfidy 
may  lie  in  the  will  to  do  ;  treachery  lies  alto- 
gether in  the  thing  done  :  one  may  therefore 
be  perfidious  without  being  treacherous.  .  .  . 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  treacherous 
without  being  perfidious.  ...  A  servant 
may  be  both  perfidious  and  treacherous  to  his 
master  ;  a  citizen  may  be  treacherous  but  not 
perfidious  towards  his  country."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

faith  less  ly,  *faith-lesse-ly,adi>.  [Eng. 
faithless;  -ly.]  In  a  faithless  or  unfaithful 
manner  ;•  treacherously,  dishonourably. 

"  And  not  faithlessly  betrayed  but  sincerely  dis- 
charged the  several  trusts  reposed  ill  us."— Penryn : 
Treachery  t  Disloyalty,  p.  21S. 

faith  less  ness,  *  faith  lesse  nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  faithless ;  -ness.  ]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  faithless  or  unfaithful ;  disloyalty  ;  per- 
fidy ;  treachery  ;  inconstancy  ;  unfaithfulness. 
"  Faithlessneu  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  disaster."— 
Macaulay  :  aitt.  Eng.,  ch.  L 

*faith-ly,  *faythe-ly,  *feith-li,  *feith- 
liche,  *  feytn-ly,  aJv.  [Eng.  faith;  -ly.] 
Faithfully  ;  in  good  faith  ;  truly,  honestly. 

"This  forward- to  fulfill  faithly  thai  swere." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  H,«7. 

*  faith  -WOr-thl-neSS,  s.    lEng.faithworthy; 

-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  deserving  of  faith 
or  credit ;  trustworthiness. 

*  faith' -wor-thy,  a.     [Eng.  faith;  -worthy.] 
Deserving  of  faith  or  credit ;  trustworthy. 

*  fait  -ing,  *  fait-yng,  s.     [PAITEN.]    Beg- 
ging under  false  pretences. 

"  Tho  that  feyiieu  hern  foolis, 
And  vithfaityng  libbeth." 

P.  Plowman,  5,677. 

*  fai  tour,    *  fa-tor,    *  fa-ture,    *  fay- 
tour,  s.    [O.  Fr.  fatieor;  Fr.  faiteur,  from 
Lat.  factor  =  a  doer,  a  per]>etrator.]    A  lazy, 
disreputable  fellow  ;  a  scoundrel,  a  vagabond. 

"  There  be  many  of  youfaitoun."    tioicer,  i.  47. 

*  faitour's  grass,  *  faytowrys- 
gresse,  *  faytours-gress,  s. 

Bot. :  Probably  Euphorbia  Esula.  (Britten 
if;  Holland.) 

*  fai  tour  ous,  *  fa  i-ter-ous,  a.    [Eng. 
faitour ;   -ous.]     Mean,   low,    dishonourable, 
disgraceful. 

"  This  was  a  fraudulent  and  faiterout  Carthaginian 
trick."-P.  HoUand:  Liviiu,  p.  755. 

*  fai'-try,  s.    [FAITEEIE.] 

faix,  exdam.  [A  corrupt.,of  faith  (q.v.).]  Iii 
faith;  verily. 

fake  (1),  s.    [FAIK.J 

fake  (2),  s.  [FAKE,  v.}  A  poison ;  a  mixture 
for  hocussing.  (Slang.) 

fake,  v.t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps 
from  Lat.  facio.]  (Slang.) 

A,  Transitive : 

L  To  do  or  make  anything. 

2.  To  cheat,  to  defraud,  to  deceive. 

3.  To  steal 

4.  To  hocus,  to  poison. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  steal,  to  rob. 

"They  molest  not  lieggars  unless  they  fakt  to  boot." 
—Reaie :  Cloitter  *  Hearth,  ch.  Iv. 


fak'-er  (2),  s.     [Eng.  fake  (v.) ;  -<r.]    One  who 
steals  anything  ;  a  pickpocket.    (Slang.) 

fa  kir  (kir  as  ker),  fa  kcer ,   fu-qeer, 

».  [Arab.  =  one  of  an  order  of  mendicants, 
corresponding  to  the  Pers.  Dervish  (q.v.),  from 
fakr  =  poverty.]  A  Mohammedan  religious 
mendicant.  Among  Anglo-Indians,  and  even 
among  the  Hindoos,  it  is  often  used  for  a 
native  mendicant  of  any  faith;  but  specifi- 
cally it  is  one  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  ; 
a  Hindoo  mendicant  being  better  called  a 
Gosavee  (q.v.).  Mohammedan  Fakirs  in  the 
East  either  live  in  communities,  like  the 
Christian  Coenobites,  or  are  solitary,  like  the 
Eremites.  The  latter  wander  from  place  to 
place,  are  of  filthy  habits,  and  are  regarded 
by  the  unthinking  Mohammedan  multitude  as 
men  of  great  sanctity.  There  are  many  rami- 
fications both  of  the  fixed  and  the  wandering 
Fakirs. 

Slang:  A  word  applied  to  street  venders  in 
the  cities  of  the  United  States. 

*  fai,  s.    [FALL,  s.] 

*  fal'-ba-la,  *.  &  a.    [FURBELOW.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  piece  of  stuff  plaited,  and 
puckered  in  a  gown  or  petticoat. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  stuff  described  in  A. 

"  I  have  had  as  many  blue  and  green  ribbons  after 
me,  for  aught  I  know,  as  would  have  made  me  a  /oJ- 
bala.  apron."— Cibber :  The  Carelett  Husband,  i.  L 

f  al-ca  de,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  falx  (gen.  falcis) 
=  a  sickle.]  Manege.  (See  extract.) 

"  A  horse  is  said  to  make  falcadei  whenfhe  throws 
himself  upon  his  hamiclies  two  or  three  times,  as  in 
very  quick  curvets ;  therefore  a  falcade  is  that  action 
of  the  hrumches  aud  of  the  legs,  which  bend  very  low. 
when  you  make  a  stop  and  half  a  stop."— Farrier'i 
Dictionary. 

f  al-car'-l-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  falcarius,  from  fate 
(gen.  falcis)  =  a  scythe,  sickle.] 

Bot. :  Plane  and  curved  with  the  edges 
parallel. 

f al-cate,  f  al  -cat-ed,  a.  &  s.   [Lat.  falcatus 
=  provided  with  a  sickle  ;  like  a  scythe  ;  falx 
(gen.  falcis)  —  a  sickle,  a  scythe  ;  Ital.  falcato; 
8p.  falcado.] 
A.  As  adj .  (of  both  forms)  : 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :   Hooked ;   bent  or  curved 
like  a  sickle  or  scythe. 

IL  Technically: 

*  1.  Astron. :  Applied  to  the  moon  when  in 
her  first  and  fourth  quarters. 

2.  Bot. :   Curved  like  a  sickle  ;  applied  to 
leaves,  &c. 

3.  Zool. :  Applied  to  a  part  curved,  with  the 
apex  acute. 

*  B.  As  subst.  (of  the  form  falcate) :  A  figure 
formed  by  two  curves  bending  the  same  way, 
and  meeting  in  a  point  at  the  apex,  the  base 
terminating  on  a  straight  margin  resembling 
a  sickle. 

*  f  al-ca'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  falcatus.)    Crooked- 
ness ;  a  form  like  that  of  a  reaper's  hook. 

"  The  locusts  have  antennae,  or  long  horns  before, 
with  a  long  falcation  or  forcipated  tail  behind."— 
Browne :  Vulgar  Erroun,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

*  f  al'-ca-tor,  s.     [Lat.  falx  (gen.  falcis)  =  a 
scythe,  a  sickle.]    One  who  cuts  with  a  scythe 
or  sickle. 

*  f  al-ca-tb'r'-I-ous,  a.    [Lat.  fakat(us),  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -orious.] 

Bot. :  Plane  and  curved  with  the  edgea 
parallel. 

fal'-chion,   *  fan    chon,    *  fa-choun. 
*  faw  chun,   s.     [Fr.  fauchon,  from  Ital. 
falcione  =  a  scimitar,  from  Low  Lat.  falcio, 
from  Lat.  falx  (gen.  falcis)  =  a  sickle,  scythe.] 
A  broad  sword  with  a  slightly  curved  point, 
in  extensive  use  during  the  middle  ages  from 
its  convenient  form,  it  being  shorter  than  the 
ordinary  military  sword,  and  less  heavy. 
"  The  bard  hath  ceased  his  song,  and  bound 
The  falchion  to  Ilia  side  " 

Jfemant :  The  Trumpet. 

f  aT-91-form,  a.  [Lat.  falx  (gen.  falcis)  =  a 
scythe,  a  sickle,  and  forma  =  form,  shape  ;  Fr. 
falciforme.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  the  form  of  a  sickle ; 
resembling  a  sickle. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Falcate,  curved. 

2.  Anat. :  Applied  to  different  parts ;  the 
broad  or  suspensory  ligament  of  the  liver  is 
sometimes  called  the  falciform  ligament. 


e,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
r,  wore,  wolf,  rvork,  wnd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


falco— fall 
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f  al'-CO,  *.    [Low  Lat.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  diurnal  birds  of  prey,  in- 
cluding the  Peregrine,  Falco  peregrinus,  Hob- 
by, F.  subbuteo  and  Merlin,  F.  cesalon. 

fal'-con  (l  silent),  *  fan-con,  *  fan-conn, 

*  fanl-con,  s.  [O.  Fr.  falcon,  faulcon ;  Fr. 
faucon,  from  Lat.  falco,  so  called  from  the 
hooked  shape  of  the  claws,  from  falx  (genit. 
/i/ris)  =  a  scythe,  a  sickle.] 

1.  Zool. :  One  of  the  Falconinae,  a  sub-family 
of  the  Falconidae  (q.v.).  The  beak  is  short, 
curved  from  the  base  with  one  or  two  strong 
indentations  on  the  margin  on  each  side. 
Wings  very  long.  The  best-known  species  is 
the  Peregrine  falcon  (Falco  peregrinus),  so 


PEREGRINE   FALCON. 

named  from  its  wonderful  distribution  over 
the  earth's  surface.  [PEREGRINE.]  It  has 
always  been  held  in  the  greatest  esteem  for 
hawking.  It  is  of  a  bluish-gray  color,  nar- 
rowly barred  with  black  ;  length  of  male  about 
fifteen  inches,  of  female  about  seventeen 
inches.  It  still  breeds  in  some  places  on  the 
coasts  on  high  rocks.  Technically  in  falconry 
the  female  alone  is  termed  a  falcon,  the  male, 
which  is  smaller  and  less  courageous,  being 
known  as  a  tersel  or  tiercel.  [TERSEL.] 
"  Our  hoiies,  like  towering/.ifoow  aim 
At  object*  in  an  airy  height." 

Prior  :  To  Hon.  C.  Montague. 

*  2.  Old  Ord. :  A  kind  of  cannon  having  a 
diameter  at  the  bore  of  fivs  and  a  quarter 
inches,  and  carrying  a  shot  of  from  one  and 
a  quarter  to  two  Ibs. 

falcon-crest,  s.  A  crest  or  plume  on  a 
helmet,  made  of  a  falcon's  feathers. 

falcon-eyed,  a.  Having  eyes  keen  and 
piercing  as  those  of  a  falcon. 

"A  quick  brunette,  well-moulded,  falcon-eyed." 

Texnynn:  The  Princeu.  iL  91. 

*  falcon  -gentil,  *  falcon-gentle,  s. 

\.  A  name  applied  to  the  female  and  young 
of  the  Goshawk  (Astur  palvmbarius). 

2.  A  falcon  when  full  feathered  and  com- 
pletely bred. 

*  falcon-shot,  s.    The  distance  to  which 
a  falcon  could  throw  a  ball. 

"  Where  they  worke  It  i»  within  fulcon-tltot  of  the 
»hi|>«."— ffackluyt:  Voyagei.  III.  714. 

fal  con  er  (/  silent),  *  fauk-en  er,  *  faw- 
con-er,  *  faw-kon  ere,  s.  [O.  Fr.  faul- 
connier;  Fr.  fauconnier ;  \tsA.falconiere;  Port. 
fa'.coneiro,  from  Low  Lat.  falconarius,  from 
Lat.  falco.]  One  who  breeds  and  trains  hawks 
for  hawking  ;  one  who  hunts  with  hawks. 

"  Who,  like  gooA  faleonen.  take  delight 
Not  ill  the  quarry,  but  the  flight." 

Waller :  To  the  Mutable  Fair. 

f&l  con  et, ».  [Fr.  falconeUe,  dimin.  of  O.  Fr. 
falcon;  Port,  falco nete.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  little  falcon  ;  a  name  applied  to  a 
genus  of  tiny  falcons,  belonging  to  the  sub- 

•  family  Falconince,  j>eculiar  to  the  Indian 
region.  One,  Microhierax  crerulescens,  is  found 
in  the  Himalayas  and  Bunnese  countries. 
Not  one  of  these  little  hawks  is  seven  inches 
in  length  ;  they  are  said  to  be  used  by  native 
chiefs  for  hawking  insects  and  button-quails, 
being  thrown  from  the  hand  like  a  ball.  They 
•it  solitary  on  high  trees,  and,  according  to 
native  accounts,  feed  on  small  birds  and  in- 
sects. 

*  2.  Old  Ord. :  A  small  piece  of  ordnance, 
having  an  outside  diameter  at  the  bore  of  four 
and  a  quarter  inches,  length  six  feet,  woiglit 
f"tir  hundred  pounds,  and  carrying  a  shot  of 
about  two  inches  diameter,  and  one  and  a 
quarter  to  two  pounds  in  weight. 


fal -con' -I- d»,  s.  pi  [Lat.  falco  (genit. 
/aZconis),'and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool,  :  A  family  of  raptorial  birds,  compris- 
ing the  sub-families  caracaras  (Polyborina), 
hawks  (Accipitrinte),  buzzards  (B-uteoninee), 
eagles  (Aquilince),  and  falcons  (Falconince). 
They  are  all  remarkable  for  strong  and 
sharply-hooked  bills,  and  most  of  them  have 
sharp  and  powerful  talons.  In  the  eagles  and 
falcons  these  characters  are  developed  in  the 
highest  degree.  In  most  the  female  is  larger 
than  the  male,  and  is  much  the  more  power- 
ful bird.  This  difference  in  size  is  unmistak- 
able in  the  long-legged  sparrow-hawks,  eagles 
and  falcons.  Another  character  possessed  by 
these  birds  is  the  distinct  cere,  which  is 
present  in  all :  it  is  a  waxy  covering  to  the 
bill,  but  generally  fleshy  in  substance.  The 
toes  are  arranged  as  in  a  little  perching  bird, 
three  in  front  and  one  l>ehind.  There  is  a 
projection  over  the  eyebrows,  which  gives  an 
appearance  to  the  eyes  of  being  very  deeply 
set  in  the  orbits. 

fal-co-ni'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  falco  (genit.  fal- 
conis),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inae.]  • 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  birds,  belonging  to 
the  order  Falconidae,  and  containing  the  Fal- 
cons, Falconets,  &c.  [FALCON,  FALCONIDAE.] 

fal'-con-ine  (I  silent),  a.  [Lat.  falco  (genit. 
falconis);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ine.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Falconinse. 

Ial'-c6n-ry  (I  silent),  *faul -con-rie,  s. 

Eng.  falcon ;  -ry  ;  Fr.  fauconnerie  ;  Ital.  fal- 
coneria.] 

L  The  art  or  science  of  training  falcons  to 
pursue  and  attack  wild  fowl  or  game. 

"  We  find  in  faulmnrie,  sixteen  hawkes  or  fowls 
that  prey."— P.  Holland :  Plinic,  bk.  x.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  The  sport  of  pursuing  wild  fowl,  game, 
&c. ,  with  falcons  or  hawks  ;  hawking. 

fal  -cu-la,  *.  [Lat.,  dimin.  of  falx  (genit. 
falcis)  ="a  sickle,  a  scythe.] 

Zool. :  A  term  applied  to  a  claw,  which  is 
compressed,  elongated,  curved,  and  sharp- 
pointed. 

fa!  cu-late,  o.  [Lat.  fakul(a);  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ale.] 

Zool. :  Compressed,  elongated,  curved,  and 
sharp-pointed  ;  said  of  a  claw. 

fald,  fauld,  s.  &  v.    [FOLD,  s.  &  v.]    (Scotch.) 

*  fald  -age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Low  Lat.  falda- 
gium,  from  falda ;  A.S.  fald  =  a  fold.  ] 

Feudal  Law :  A  privilege  which  anciently 
several  lords  reserved  to  themselves  of  setting 
up  folds  for  sheep,  in  any  fields  within  their 
manors,  the  better  to  manure  them,  and  this 
not  only  with  their  own,  but  their  tenants' 
sheep.  This  faldage  in  some  places  they  call 
a  foldcourse  or  freefold.  (Harris.) 

fald -fee,  s.  [A.S.  fald  =  a  fold,  and  Eng. 
fee.] 

Feudal  Law :  A  composition  or  fee  formerly 
paid  by  tenants  for  the  privilege  of  faldage. 

*  fald -ing,  "fald-ynge,  *.    [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.]         * 

1.  A  kind  of  coarse  cloth. 

"  In  a  gowne  otfalding  to  the  kne. 

Clutucer :  C.  T..  S9». 

2.  A  cloak  made  of  coarse  cloth. 

"[They  wear]  \t\n\s.  faldynges  iustede  of  mantels  and  of 
clokes."—  Treviia,  1.  3S«. 

*  fald   isrtor  y,  *.     [Low  Lat.  faldistolium, 
faldistorium,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  faldan;  Ger. 
fatten  —  to  fold,  and  stnal,  stool  =  Ger.  ttwhl  =  a 
chair,  a  seat.]    [FAUTBUIL.]    The  throne  or 
seat  of  a  bishop  within  the  chancel. 

fald  stool,  s.    [FALDISTORY.] 

Ecclesiastical : 

1.  A    portable   folding  seat,  similar  to   a 
camp-stool,  made  either  of  wood  or  metal,  and 
sometimes  covered  with  silk  or  other  material. 
It  was  used  by  a  bishop  when  officiating  in 
other  than  his  own  cathedral  church. 

2.  A  kind  of  stool  placed  at  the  south  side 
of  the  altar,  on  which  the  kings  of  England 
kneel  at  their  coronation. 

3.  A  small  desk  in  churches  at  which  the 
litany  is  directed  to  be  said  or  sung. 

4.  A  folding-stool  or  desk,  provided  with  a 
cushion,  for  a  person  to  kneel  on  during  the 
performance  of  certain  acts  of  devotion. 


*  fald'- Worth,  *.   [A.8.  fold,  and  Eng.  worth.} 

Feudal  Law :  A  person  of  such  age  as  that 
he  may  be  reckoned  a  member  of  a  decennary, 
and  so  become  subject  to  the  rule  or  law  of 
frank-pledge.  [FRANK-PLEDGE.] 

*  fald-ynge,  s.    [FALDINO.] 

Fa-ler'-nJ-an,  a.  &  ».  [Lat.  Falernus,  a 
mountain  in"  Campania.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or   pertaining  to   Mount 
Falernus ;  made   at  or   coming  from  Mount 
Falernus. 

"  For  then  the  southern  heaven  is  glowing, 
The  bright  Falernian  uectar  flowing." 

Hemam  •  Alaric  in  Italy. 

B.  As  subst. :  Wine  made  from  the  grapes 
grown  on  Mount  Falernus. 

"  Hail  to  ye,  corn-fields  and  vineyards,  famous  tot 
the  old  Falernian."— Lytton :  Zanoni,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

fall,  *  fall-en  (pt.  t.  fell,  *fel,  *felle,  *fil, 
*feol,  *folle,  *ful,  *fulle),  v.i.  <fe  t.  [O.  North- 
umbrian, fallan ;  A..S.feallan;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
valltn;  Icel.  falla;  Dan.  falde;  Sw.  falla  ;  Ger. 
fallen ;  Lat.  folio  =  to  deceive ;  Gr.  o-<£aAAw 
(sphallo)  =  to  cause  to  fall,  to  trip  up  (Skeat).'] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  descend,  or  drop  from  a  higher  to  * 
lower  place. 


(2)  To  drop  from  an  erect   posture  ;  fre- 
quently with  the  adverb  down. 

"  IfeU  at  his  feet  to  worship  him."— Ken.  xix.  10. 

(S)  To  be  ready,  or  on  the  point  to  drop. 

•VAs  the  leaf  falleth  off  from  the  vine,  and  as  ;\f, riling 
fig  from  the  fig-tree."— Itniah,  xxxiv.  4. 

(4)  To  descend  ;  to  be  pourad  down. 

(5)  To  sink,  to  become  lower. 

"  With»/atfJn$rglass,  and  with  ti.e  fresh  recollection 
of  yesterday's  nasty-looking  white  puffs  of  cloud."— 
Daily  Telegraph.  August  14,  1883. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  be  let  drop  ;  to  be  dropped  or  uttered 
carelessly  or  inadvertently ;   to  escape  :   as, 
Not  a  word  has  fallen  from  me. 
•  (2)  To  empty,  to  disembogue ;  to  flow  or 
discharge  itself. 

"It  [the  Nile] fallethe  into  the  sea."— Uaiinderitt», 
p.  4.'.. 

(3)  To  decrease  or  be  diminished  in  value, 
amount,  weight,  &c. 

(4)  To  grow  calm  ;  to  calm  or  settle  down  : 
as,  The  -wind  fell. 

(5)  Not  to  reach  to  a  certain  amount ;  to  fall 
short  of  an  amount. 

(6)  To  assume  an  appearance  of  dejection, 
disappointment,  discontent,  sorrow,  anger,  &c. 

"  Let  not  thy  countenance  fall."— Judith  vi.  9. 

(7)  To  sink  into  weakness ;  to  languish  ;  to 
become  feeble  or  faint :  as,  One's  hopes  ris« 
and/aH. 

(8)  To  depart  from  a  state  of  rectitude ;  to 
apostatize  ;  to  fall  away.    [II.] 

"  Lest  any  mm  fall  after  the  same  example  of  unbe- 
lief."— Bebreua  iv.  11. 

(9)  To  pass  into  a  new  state  of  body  of 
mind,  either  suddenly  or  inadvertently. 

"  When  he  had  said  this  he  fell  »sleep."— Acti  vii  M. 

(10)  To  come,  to  get. 

"  Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  It  willj-oK 

Shaketp.  :  Mc.-chanl  of  Venlet,  IT.  t 

(11)  To  come  to  an  end  suddenly  ;  to  perish  ; 
to  be  overthrown  or  ruined  from  a  state  of 
prosperity  or  power. 

(12)  To  become  broken  up  or  disintegrated, 
as,  clay. 

"  It  Is  carried  whenever  a  leisure  day  occurs,  and  li 
laid  down  in  cart  loads  on  the  end  ridges  of  the  field, 
where  It  remains  till  it  bio,  fallen."— Agricultural  Sur- 
vey of  Kincardineihire,  p.  378. 

(13)  To  depart. 

"When  might  and  strengthe  is  from  \\tmfal." 

Early  Englith  Poems,  p.  lit. 

(14)  To  die  by  violence,  as  in  battle. 
"So/en  they  all  by  the  sword."— Ktekiel  xxxis.  M. 

(15)  To  be  degraded  or  disgraced ;  to  sink 
into  disrepute  ;   to  lose  one's  position,  cha- 
racter, or  good  name. 

(16)  To  be  unsuccessful  ;  to  fail. 

(17)  To  pass  over  ;    to  be   transferred  by 
chance,  lot,  inheritance,  or  otherwise  ;  to  be- 
come the  lot  or  property  of  a  person. 

(18)  To  turn  out ;  to  result 

"sit  still,  my  daughter,  till  thou  know  how  tb» 
matter  will/an."— Kutli  ill.  18. 


boll,  bo"y;  pout.  ]6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.     ph=f. 
-*ian,  -tian     shan.    -tlon, -slen  =  shun ;  -tlon. -sion  -  zhuo.      -tious, -clous, -sious-shus.     -blc, -die,  .•-••.     bcl,  del. 
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fall 


(19)  To  happen  ;  to  U-fall ;  to  take  place. 

"  I  know  nut  what  may  fall ;  I  like  it  not." 

siatetp.:  Julittt  Cmtar.  Hi.  1. 

(20)  To  be  fitting,  or  proper,  or  becoming ; 
to  belong  ;  to  be  suit.iMr. 

"  I  wol  Tin  hym  al  that/n//ji» 


chance. 

"At  Moulin*  I  wh«r»  you  will  .fall  to  dine)  enquire 
tor  Uw  monastery  —Sir  A  Batftmr ;  Ittttn.  p.  M. 

(12)  To  come  by  chance. 

"  That  lot  on  vs/ol-  /..i»  i-n.....  n.  IS*. 

(S8)  To  come  suddenly  upon  a  person. 
"Tt*fa*rof  Uwl/««ou  the  peopto.'— 1  Sum.  zt.  7. 

(54)  To  happen  or  come  into  the  society  or 
Com | 'an v  of. 

•  v  certain  uuui  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to 
J«riroa.  aud/W<  *tuou«  thirvem.'  —  Lute  z.  30. 

•  (25)  To  be  born ;  said  of  the  young  of  some 
animals. 

"  The  eullnfi  should  Ml  u  Jacob's  bin." 

Aufcvji  :  Jtmkanl  of  Venice,  L  S. 

IL  TkeoL :  To  fall  away  from  the  truth  ;  to 
fell  into  sin ;  generally  applied  to  the  sin  of 
Adam,  and  its  consequences.  [FALL,  $.,  II.  1.] 

B.  Transmit: 

•  L  To  let  fall,  to  drop. 

"  For  every  tear  he /a/if  a  Trojan  bleeds." 

Staltmit. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,661. 

•  2.  To  sink,  to  lower,  to  depress. 

"  If  a  mau  wunld  endeavour  to  raise  or  fall  his  voice 
•till  by  half  notes.'  —Bucon  :  tfaturat  Bulory. 

3.  To  cut  down,  to  fell :  as,  To  fall  a  tree. 

•  1.  To  bring  forth,  to  drop :  as,  To  fall 
lambs. 

"They  did  .  .  .  faH  parti-coloared  lambs." 

Otakeep. .-  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1 

*  •  &,  To  befall,  to  happen  to. 

"  No  disgrace  shall/oil  yon." 

Shaketp.  :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  iiL  7. 

&  To  come  to  one's  turn  ;  to  be  the  lot  of. 

•MA.) 

-  Aue  said.  The  fairest  fatlit  me : 
Tak  ye  the  l.iif  aud  fone  thaine." 

Peolit  to  t>*  Plat,  St.  7. 

1  1.  To  fall  aboard  of: 

Naut. :  To  strike  another  vessel ;  to  have  a 
collision  with  another.  Usually  applied  to  the 
motion  of  a  disabled  ship  coming  in  contact 
With  another  ;  to  fall  foul  of. 

2.  To  fall  astern: 
Nautical : 

(1)  To  lessen  a  ship's  way,  so  as  to  allow 
another  to  get  ahead  of  her. 

(2)  To  be  driven  backwards ;  to  retreat  with 
the  stern  foremost. 

3.  To  fall  away: 

0)  To  revolt;  to  change  allegiance ;  to  re- 
nounce allegiance. 

••The  fugitives  that /el?  away  to  the  king  of  Baby. 
|00.~— S  Kingt  xxv.  J. 

(2)  To  apostatize  ;  to  fall  into  wickedness. 
"Th«s»  for  a  while  believe,  bat  in  time  of  tempta- 
tion/<««  away.*— Lute  till.  IS. 

(3)  To  perish  :  to  be  lost. 

"  How  can  it  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  man,  that 
the  soul  which  is  capable  of  such  immense  perfections, 
and  of  receiving  new  improvements  to  all  eternity, 
•hall  faU  away  into  nothing  1"—Adduon:  Spectator 

(4)  To  fade,  to  languish  ;  to  decline  gradu- 
ally. 

"  In  a  curious  brede  of  needlework,  one  colour  faUi 
•way  by  such  slow  degrees."— xdduon:  On  Italy. 

(5)  To  become  thinner. 


i.  To  fallback: 

(1)  Lit. :  To  fall  on  one's  back. 

(2)  Figuratively  : 

(a)  To  recede,  to  give  way,  to  retreat. 

"  Mortals  that /ofl  bade  to  gaze  on  him.* 

Skaketp. :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  U.  1 

(6)  To  go  from  good  to  bad,  or  from  better 
to  worse ;  to  retrograde. 

(c)  To  fail  of  performing  a  promise  or  pur- 
pose ;  not  to  fulfil. 

5.  To  faU  back  upon : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  have  recourse  to,  as  some 
expedient  or  support,  formerly  tried. 

(2)  Mil. :  To  retreat  in  order  to  have  the 
•npport  of  some  reserved  troops,  fort,  Ac.,  in 
the  rear. 

0.  ToJaUby: 

(1)  To  be  lost ;  to  disappear. 

"  Christ's  papers  of  that  kind  cannot  be  lost  or  fall 
if." -Rutherford:  Letter,,  p.  11. 

(2)  To  be  sick  or  affected  with  ahy  ailment. 


(3)  Specif.  :  To  be  confined  in  childbed. 

7.  To  fall  by  one's  rest :  Not  to  sleep. 

8.  To  fall  calm: 

Naut. :  To  cease  blowing,  to  become  calm  or 
still ;  said  of  the  wind  or  the  sea. 

9.  To  fall  down: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  To  be  thrown  down  ;  to  fall,  to  drop. 

"  When  ttw  people  shouted,  the  wall  fell  down."— 
Jothua  vi.  ai. 

(6)  To  fall  prostrate  ;  to  prostrate  oneself. 

"  I  ftttdom  before  the  Lord  as  at  the  first  "—Deuter- 
onomy IX.  ID 

(c)  To  die,  to  be  killed,  to  perish. 
"  There  fell  dawn  slain  of  Israel  live  hundred  thou- 
•and  chosen  men.  '—2  Chronicle!  xiii.  17. 

*  (d)  To  be  unsuccessful ;  to  fail. 

"  Though  we  here  fall  down. 
We  have  supplies  to  second  our  attempt." 

Shakeip.  :  2  Henry  I  r,  Iv.  J. 

(2)  Naut. :   To  sail,  drift,  or  be  towed  to 
some  lower  part,  nearer  to  a  river's  mouth  or 
opening. 

10.  To  fall  foul  of: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language: 

(a)  To  collide,  to  dash  against. 

"  Iu  his  sallies  their  men  might  fall  foul  of  each 
other.'— Clarendon :  Hat.  Ciril  War. 

(b)  To  attack,  reprimand,  use  severe  lan- 
guage, quarrel  with. 

(2)  Naut.  :   To  strike  another  vessel,  have  a 
collision  with  it ;  generally  used  of  the  motion 
of  a  disabled  ship  towards  another ;  to  fall 
aboard  of. 

11.  TofaUfrom: 

(1)  To  recede  or  depart  from  an  engagement 
or  agreement ;  not  to  adhere  to. 

(2)  To  renounce  or  depart  from  allegiance  or 
duty  ;  to  revolt,  to  desert. 

'"The fallin g -from  of  his  friends." 

Shuketp. :  Timon  of  A  then*.  Iv.  3. 

12.  To  fall  home  : 

Naut. :  To  curve  inwards.  (Said  of  the 
timbers  or  sides  of  a  ship.) 

13.  To  fall  in: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language  : 

(a)  To  drop  inwards  :  as,  The  roof  fett  in. 

(b)  To  sink  :  as,  His  eyes  fall  in.    (Scotch.) 

(c)  To  become  hollow  :  as,  His  cheeks  fall 
in.    (Scotch.) 

(d)  To  subside,  as  a  river  after  rain. 

(e)  To  become  due  :  as,  His  rent  falls  in  on 
the  24th. 

(/)  To  become  the  property  of  a  person  by 
expiration  of  time  ;  to  lapse  :  as,  The  lease  has 
recently  fallen  in. 

(g)  To  coincide. 

(h)  To  concur,  to  agree. 

(2)  Mil.  :  To  take  up  one's  place  ;  to  join  a 
body  or  number  of  men  in  line. 

11.  To  fall  in  hands  with  :  To  court  with  a 
view  to  marriage. 

15.  To  fall  in  two :  To  bear  a  child. 

16.  To  fall  in,  with : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  To  meet  with  accidentally. 

"  I  fell  in  vrith  a  maist  creditable  elderly  man,"— 
The  Steamboat,  p.  179. 

(b)  To  agree,  to  concur. 

"Any  single  paper  that  falliin  with  the  popular 
taste."— Aaditon :  Spectator. 

(c)  To  comply  with,  to  yield  to. 

"Our  fine  young  ladies  readily  fall  in  with  the 
directions  of  the  gmver  sort."— Addlton :  Spectator. 

*  (d)  To  join,  to  be  on  friendly  terms. 


(2)  Nautical : 

(a)  To  meet  a  ship. 
(&)  To  discover  land. 
17.  To  fall  off: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 
(o)  To  drop,  to  fall :  as,  Fruit  falls  off  when 
ripe. 

(b)  To  withdraw,  to  recede,  to  retire  to  a 
distance. 

"  fall  off  a,  distance  from  her." 

Shakeip. :  Henry  IV//.,  IT.  1. 

(c)  To  withdraw ;  to   fall   away  from ;   to 
desert ;  to  prove  faithless. 

"  Nature  finds  itself  scourged  by  the  sequent  effects : 
love  cools,  friendship f/ittt  off."—Shaketp. :  Lear,  i.  2. 

(d)  To  perish,  to  die  off  or  away  ;  to  become 
disused  or  obsolete. 


(e)  To  become  depreciated,  less,  or  smaller; 
to  decline  ;  to  decrease  in  quality,  quantity, 
or  amount  :  as,  The  circulation  of  a  papel 
falls  off. 

(2)  Naut.  :  To  move  a  ship's  head  to  leeward 
of  the  point  whither  it  was  lately  directed, 
particularly  when  she  is  sailing  near  the  wind 
or  lies  by.  The  opposite  of  gripe  (q.v.).  Fall 
not  off,  the  command  to  the  steersman  —  i.e., 
keep  the  ship  near  the  wind. 

18.  To  fall  on: 

(1)  To  meet  with,  to  find  by  chance,  to  light 
upon. 

(2)  To  make  an  attack. 

(3)  To  set  to,  or  begin  at  something  eagerly 
and  suddenly. 

19.  To  fall  out: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language  : 

(a)  To  happen,  to  befall,  to  chance. 

"  It  to  fell  out  that  certain  players 
W«  o'er-rode  on  the  way." 

Shaketp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  LI. 

(b)  To  turn  out,  to  result,  to  prove. 

"Their  events  can  never  fall  out  good." 

SHakup.  :  Richard  //.,  ii.  1. 

(c)  To  quarrel  ;  to  become  ill  friends  with 
to  fall  at  odds  with. 

"I  did  upbraid  herand/a{<  out  with  her." 

Midtummer  A'ight'i  Drtam,  IT.  L 


(2)  Technically: 

(a)  Military: 

*  (i)  To  make  a  sally. 

"  Major  John  Siuclaire  ...  fett  out  with  flftie  among 
•  thousand.-—  Monro  .  expedition,  pt  11.,  p.  29. 
(ii)  To  leave  the  ranks  of  a  company. 

(b)  Naut.  :  To  increase  in  breadth. 
»20.  To  fall  over: 

(1)  To  fall  asleep. 

"I  had  }usl  fallen  ot>er."—Ktg.  Dalton,  1.  29* 

(2)  To  be  in  childbed. 

21.  To  faU  short  :  To  become  or  be  deficient; 
as,  The  supply  fell  short. 

"Though  all  we  can  possibly  do,  must  needs  fatt 
infinitely  duirt  of  our  most  perfect  pattern,"—  Clarke: 
Sermonl,  vol.  vi.,  sei.  17. 

22.  To  fall  through  : 

(1)  Transitive  : 

(a)  To   relinquish   any    undertaking   from 
negligence  or  laziness. 
(6)  To  bungle  any  business. 

(c)  To  lose,  to  come  short  of. 

(2)  lutrans.  :  To  come   to  nothing,  to  b« 
abandoned  :  as,  The  project  fett  through, 

23.  To  fall  to  : 

(1)  To  begin  hastily  or  eagerly  at  any  busi- 
ness or  task  ;  to  set  to. 

(2)  To  apply  oneself  to  ;  to  rush  or  hurry  to. 

*  (3)  To  go  over  to,  to  join. 

"  He  that  Roeth  out,  and  falleth  to  the  Chald«ean."— 
Jeremiah  xxi.  9. 
(4)  To  descend  as  a  legacy,  or  by  inheritance. 

"  The  heir  of  the  Transome  name  bad  somehow  bar- 
gained away  the  estate,  and  it  fell  to  the  Durfeys."— 
O.  Eliot  :  Felix  Holt.  (lutrod.) 

24.  To  fall  under: 

(1)  To  be  subject  to  ;  to  become  the  subject 
of  ;  to  come  within. 

"All  things  are  represented  which  fall  under  human 
sight."—  Dryden:  Dufretnoy. 

(2)  To  be  ranged  or  reckoned  with  or  under. 
"  The  Georgics  fatt  under  that  class  of  poetry  that 

consists  in  giving  plain  directions  to  the  reader."— 
—Add'aon. 

25.  To  fall  upon  : 

(1)  To  rush  upon  or  against. 

(2)  To  attack. 

"  Doeg/e«  upon  the  priests."—!  Samuel  xxil.  It. 

(3)  To  make  trial  or  essay  of  ;  to  have  !»• 
course  to. 

26.  To  fall  with  bairn  ;  to  fall  with  child  :  To 
become  pregnant. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  fall, 
to  drop,  to  droop,  to  sink,  and  to  tumble:  "  FaU 
is  the  generic,  the  rest  are  specific  terms: 
to  drop  is  to  Jail  suddenly  ;  to  droop  is  to  drop 
in  part  ;  to  si  nk  is  to  fall  gradually  ;  to  tumble 
is  to  fall  awkwardly  or  contrary  to  the  usual 
mode.  In  cataracts  the  water/aWs  perpetually 
and  in  a  mass  ;  in  rain  it  drops  partially  ;  in 
ponds  the  water  sinks  low.  The  head  droops, 
but  the  body  may  fatt  or  drop  from  a  height  ;  it 
maysinfcto  the  earth,  itmay  tumble  byaccideut. 
Fall,  drop,  and  strife,  are  employed  in  a  moral 
sense,  droop  in  the  physical  sense.  A  person 
falls  from  a  state  of  prosperity  ;  words  drop 
from  the  lips  and  sink  into  the  heart.  Corn, 


fitte,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t» 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  o»  =  i ;  ey  =  a.   an  =  lew. 


tall— fallacious 
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or  the  price  of  corn,  falls ;  a  subject  drops  ;  a 
person  sinks  into  poverty,  or  in  the  estimation 
of  the  world."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

fall  (1),  fal,  s.  [ A.S.  feal,  fal;O.8.fal;O. Fris. 
fol,  fel ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fal;  Icel.  &  Sw.  fall ;  Dan. 
fM.}  [FALL,  v.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  The  act  of  falling  or  dropping  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  place  or  position  ;  descent. 

"A  fan  off  a  tree."— Shakesp. :  2  Henry  FA,  il.  1. 

2.  The  act  of  falling  from  an  erect  posture. 

"Whether  his  fall  enraged  him,  or  how  it  was,  he 
did  so  set  his  teeth.'— Shakes?.  :  Coriolama.  i.  3. 

3.  The  state  of  being  thrown  down  as  in 
wrestling. 

"  Three  foils  will  go  towards  a,  fall  in  wrestling."— 
Orj/den  :  Duchesi  of  York's  Palters. 

4.  That  which  falls  :  as,   A  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  &.c. 

5.  A  descent  of  water ;  a  cataract,  a  cascade, 
a  waterfall ;  a  rush  of  water  down  a  steep  or 
precipitous  place 

"  By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  fallt 
Melodious  birds  slug  madrigals.' 
Shakesp.  .  Merry  Wivet  of  Windsor,  iii.  1. 

*  6.  A  flowing,  discharge,  or  shedding  of 
any  fluid. 

"  Without  much  fall  of  blood." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  i.  1 

7.  The  discharge  or  disemboguing  of  a  river, 
&c.,  into  a  lake,  the  sea,  ocean,  &c. 

"  Before  the  fall  of  the  Po  into  the  gulph."— Addi- 
K>n :  On  Italy 

8.  The    extent    of  descent ;   the   distance 
through  which  anything  falls  or  descends  :  as, 
The  river  has  a  fall  of  three  feet. 

9.  A  declivity,  a  steep  descent. 

"  Waters  when  beat  upon  the  shore,  or  straitened  as 
the/a«j  of  bridges."— Bacon  .•  A'atuml  History. 

10.  The  fall  of  the    leaf;   the  time  when 
leaves  fall  from  the  trees ;  autumn. 

"In  the  declining  or  fall  of  the  year."— Tenner: 
BaOu  of  Batne.  p.  854. 

11.  The  act  of  felling  or  cutting  down  :  as, 
the  jail  of  timber. 

12.  Downfall,  degradation,  declension  from 
greatness  or  prosperity  :  as,  "  The  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire." 

13.  Disgrace ;  a  downfall  from  favour. 

"  8in«e  the  faU  of  Melville."— Macaulay :  ffitt.  Eng.. 
Oh.  lix. 

14.  Death,  destruction,  overthrow. 

"  I  see  the  falls  of  us  that  dwell  in  the  land."— 2 
Stdra,  viii.  17. 

15.  The   surrender  or  capture  of  a  town, 
fort,  &c. 

16.  Diminution  or  decrease  in  value,  price, 
or  amount ;  depreciation ;  a  falling  off. 

"  Mexican  and  Uruguay  showed  depression,  and  the 
fall  in  the  latter  was  one  and  a  half  per  cent."— Daily 
Telegraph,  June  30,  1883. 

*  17.  Diminution  or  decrease  in  intensity  or 
loudness ;  cadence. 

."  That  strain  again :  it  had  a  dying  fatt." 

Shaketp. :  Tvxlfth  ffight,  L  1. 

18.  The  act  or  state  of  falling  from  a  state 
of  innocence  or  rectitude;  defection  from 
virtue. 

"  To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  II..  iii.  4. 

*19.  That  which  causes  a  defection  from 
virtue  or  innocence. 

"  The  fall  of  angels,  therefore,  wa«  pride."— Booker  • 
feclet.  Polity.  bkTL,  ch.  iv. 

20.  A  veil. 

*2L  The  same  as  FALLINO-BAND  (q.v.). 

"  Under  that  fayre  ruffe  so  sprucely  set 
Appeares  a  fall,  a  falling-baud  foraooth." 

Martian  :  Satire  iii. 

82.  Lot,  condition,  state,  fortune. 
"  From  good  to  bad,  and  from  bad  to  worse  ; 
From  worse  uuto  that  Is  worst  of  all, 
And  then  returne  to  his  former  fall." 

tipetuer:  Shepherds  Calender. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Theol. :  A  term  used  of  the  first  sin  of 
Adam,  and  hence  often  called  "  the  Fall  of 
Adam,"  with  which  "original  sin"  his  pos- 
terity are  held  to  have  had  mysteriously  to  do  : 
on  which  account  we  often  meet  with  the  term 
"the  Fall  of  Man."  The  verb  "to  fall"  is 
often  used  in  a  generic  sense  in  Scripture  for 
a  lapse  into  sin  (Ezek.  xliv.  12,  Rom.  xiv.  13, 
1  Cor.  x.  12,  Rev.  ii.  5.  The  substantive  is  not 
used  unequivocally  in  the  same  sense.  "  The 
Fall "  is  therefore  a  theological  rather  than  a 
scriptural  term,  though  the  idea  is  undoubt- 
edly present  in  the  Bible.  God  created  /nan 
in  his  own  image  (Gen.  i.  27),  like  the  rest  of 
Creation  "  very  good  "  (i.  3ti).  In  the  midst 
of  the  gardenof  Eden,  in  which  the  first  parents 


of  our  race  were  placed,  was  the  Tree  of  the 
Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil.  This  they  were 
forbidden  to  eat  on  pain  of  death,  all  other 
trees  being  freely  granted  them  for  food 
(ii.  16,  17).  Beguiled  by  the  serpent,  Eve, 
and  then  at  her  persuasion,  Adam,  ate  the  for- 
bidden fruit  (Gen.  iii.  1-6) ;  feared  to  continue 
communion  with  God  (8-10),  had  sentence 
pronounced  against  them  (16-19),  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  blissful  garden  (24).  In  the 
New  Testament  it  is  indirectly  hinted  that 
the  Devil  used  the  serpent  as  a  mouthpiece, 
whence  he  is  called  "  that  old  serpent  .  .  . 
which  deceiveth  the  whole  world  "  (Rev.  xii.  9), 
and  "the  dragon  that  old  serpent"  (xx.  2), 
and  is  said  by  our  Lord  to  have  been  "  a  mur- 
derer from  the  beginning  "  (John  viii.  44).  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  most  mythologies  the 
Serpent  is  worshipped  as  a  benificent  being, 
though  Tylor  shows  that  Aji  Dahaka  of  the 
Zarathustrians  (Zoroastrians),  which  is  a  per- 
sonification of  evil,  may  have  an  historical  con- 
nection with  the  serpent  of  Eden  (Primitive 
Culture,  2nd  ed.,  ii.  242).  With  regard  to  the 
relation  of  man's  fall  to  that  of  Adam,  St.  Paul 
says  "by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were 
made  sinners  "  (Rom.  v.  19),  and  "  as  by  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men  for  that 
all  have  sinned"  (ver.  12).  [ORIGINAL  SIN.] 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  [FALL-AND-TACKLE.] 

(2)  The  descent  of  a  deck  from  a  fair  curve 
lengthwise,  as  is  frequently  seen  in  merchant- 
men and  yachts,  to  give  height  to  the  com- 
mander's  cabin,  and   sometimes  forward  at 
the  hawse-holes. 

3.  Mech. :  That  part  of  the  rope  in  hoisting- 
tackle  to  which  the  power  is  applied.    One 
end  of  the  rope  is  attached  to  a  point  of 
support,  as  a  hook  or  an  eye  below  the  upper 
block  of  the  tackle,  and  is  then  rove  through 
the  blocks  :  the  end  carried  to  the  winch, 
capstan,  &c.,  is  the  fall. 

4.  Eng. :  The  amount  of  descent  in  a  given 
distance,  as  (1),  The  vertical  pitch  of  water 
at  a  mill ;  (2)  The  inclination  of  a  water-course. 

5.  Mus. :  Cadence. 

1  (1)  To  try  a  fall:  To  try  a  bout  at 
wrestling. 

"  Orlando  hath  a  disposition  to  come  in  disguised 
against  me  to  try  a  fall,"—8hakesp. :  At  You.  Like  It, 
i.  1. 

(2)  To  fall  by  the  ears:  To  fall  out,  to 
quarrel. 

T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fall, 
downfall,  and  ruin :  "  Whether  applied  to 
physical  objects  or  the  condition  of  persons, 
fall  expresses  less  than  downfall,  and  this  less 
than  ruin.  The  fall  applies  to  that  which  is 
erect ;  the  downfall  to  that  which  is  elevated  : 
every  thing  which  is  set  up,  although  as 
trifling  as  a  stick,  may  have  ufall;  but  we 
speak  of  the  downfall  of  the  loftiest  trees  or 
the  tallest  spires.  The  fall  may  be  attended 
with  more  or  less  mischief,  or  even  with  none 
at  all ;  but  the  downfall  and  the  ruin  are  ac- 
companied with  the  dissolution  of  the  bodies 
that  fall.  The  higher  a  body  is  raised,  and 
the  greater  the  art  that  is  employed  in  the 
structure,  the  completer  the  downfall ;  the 
greater  the  structure,  the  more  extended  the 
ruin.  In  the  figurative  application  we  may 
speak  of  the  fall  of  man  from  a  state  of  inno- 
cence, a  state  of  ease,  or  a  state  of  prosperity, 
or  his  downfall  from  greatness  or  high  rank. 
He  may  recover  from  his  fall,  but  his  down- 
fall is  commonly  followed  by  the  entire  ruin 
of  his  concerns,  and  often  of  himself.  The 
fall  of  kingdoms,  and  the  downfall  of  empires, 
must  always  be  succeeded  by  their  ruin,  as 
an  inevitable  result"  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

fall  and  tackle,  s.  The  fall  is  the 
pulling-end  of  the  rope ;  the  tackle  is  the 
blocks  with  the  rope  rove  through  them. 

fall  block  book,  s.  A  hook  for  a  davit- 
fall  block,  released  by  the  action  of  a  cord  and 
link,  when  the  boat  has  descended  a  certain 
distance,  the  end  of  the  rope  being  secured  on 
deck. 

fall-board,    - 

Carp. :  The  wooden  drop-shutter  of  a  win- 
dow, which  moves  backwards  and  forwards 
on  hinges. 

.  "  Pull  ing  a  pair  of  fall-boards  belonging  to  a  wic- 
dow."— Black  wood's  Magazine,  June,  1820,  p.  281. 

•  fall-bridge,  fall  brig.  s.  A  sort  of 
bridge,  used  in  a  siege  ;  so  called  because  the 


besiegers  let  it  fatt  on  the  walls,  that  they 
might  enter  by  means  of  it 

"  Thsrfallbrig  mycht  neych  thartill, 
For  oucht  thai  rnycht,  gud  or  ill." 

Harbour,  ivii.  419. 

fall-cloud,  .-•. 

Naut. :  A  low  cloud  which  forms  a  hori- 
zontal line  ;  called  also  STRATUS  (q.v.). 

fall-poison,  s. 

Bot. :  The  name  given  in  the  United  States 
to  a  melanthaceous  plant,  Amianthium  muscte- 
toxicum,  so  called  because  cattle  feeding  on  its 
foliage  in  the  "  fall "  of  the  year  are  poisoned. 

fall-trank,  s.    [Ger.] 

Med. :  A  drink  against  falls ;  a  vulnerary. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  several  aromatic  and  slightly 
astringent  plants,  which  grow  chiefly  on  the 
Swiss  Alps  ;  hence  the  name  Vulneraire  Suisse 
given  to  such  dried  plants  cut  into  fragments. 
Within  the  present  century,  in  England,  a  kind 
of  vulnerary  beer  was  often  prescribed,  in 
country  practice,  in  all  cases  of  inward  bruises. 
It  bore  the  name  Cerevisia  nigra,  or  Black  Beer, 
and  was  formed  by  infusing  certain  reputed 
vulnerary  herbs  in  beer  or  ale.  The  infusion 
of  the  Fall  trank  is  aromatic  and  slightly 
agreeable,  but  of  no  use  in  the  cases  for 
which  it  nas  been  particularly  recommended. 
(Dunglison.) 

fall-trap,  s.  A  trap  which  falls  or  gives 
way  under  one. 

"  Strings  universally  spread  of  deadly  gins  and/oil- 
traps."— Carlyle  :  French  Revolution,  pt.  iii,  bk.  vl^ 
oh.  i. 

fall-wind,  s. 

Naut. :  A  sudden  gust  of  wind. 

*fall  (2),  *falle,  *felle,  s.  [A.S.  featt; 
O.  H.  Ger.  falla;  M.  H.  Ger.  valle;  Sw.  falla; 
Dan.  fcelde.]  A  trap,  specially  for  mice. 

"A  falls  lot  rnyse:  decipula."—CaOu>l.  Anglicum. 

fall  (3),  faw,  s.  [Prob.  Goth,  fate  =  a  pole  or 
perch  :  Ital.  fale  =  handle  of  a  spear.]  In 
Scotland,  a  measure  nearly  equal  to  an  English 
perch  or  rood  ;  a  lineal  fall  is  six  ells  long ;  a 
superficial  fall  contains  thirty-six  square  ells. 

"There  is  twa  sortes  of  falles.  the  ane  liueall,  th» 
vther  Bupernciall :  The  liueall  fait  is  aue  metwand. 
rod,  or  raip,  of  sex  elnes  laug,  qulwirlie  length  and 
bredth  are  seuerally  met.  Aue  superficiall  full  of 
laude,  it  sa  meikle  bounties  of  landus,  as  suuairly  con- 
teins  aue  lineall/«K  of  bredth,  and  aue  liueall  fall  of 
length."— Skene:  De  Verb.  Signif.,  s.  v.  Particata. 

fall,  interj.    [FALL,  v.] 

Naut. :  The  cry  to  denote  that  a  harpoon 
has  been  effectively  delivered  into  a  whale. 

f  al-la',  s.  pi.  [Derived  from  the  fal  la,  with 
which  each  line  or  strain  ended.] 

Music :  A  short  song  with  the  syllables  fal 
la  at  the  end  of  each  line  or  strain.  Moiiey 
(about  1580),  who  composed  some  of  them, 
speaks  of  their  being  a  kind  of  ballet.  Those 
of  Hilton  (about  1600)  are  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  for  the  freedom  of  their  construc- 
tion and  the  beauty  of  their  melodies.  Gus- 
tildi  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  fal  las.  (Stainer 
£  Barrett.) 

*  fal  lace,  *fal-las,  s.     [Fr.  fallace;  from 
Lat.  fallacia;  from  fallax.]    [FALLACY.]     De- 
ception, deceit,  deceitfulness. 

"  That  none  of  you  be  hardned  bi  fallal  ot  syune."— 
Wycliffe:  Hebrews  iii.  18.  (Purvey.) 

*  fal  la  cion,  *  fal  la  tion,  s.   [Lat.  fallax 
(genit.  fallacis)  =  deceitful ;  fallo  =  to  deceive.} 
A  fallacy. 

"  He  sayd  the  fallncion  was  very  pretty  and  notable." 
— Ascham  :  State  of  Qernumy. 

fal-la'-oious,  a.  [Lat.  falladosus ;  Fr.  falla- 
cieux ;  from  Lat.  fallacia ;  from  fallax  =  de- 
ceitful.] Pertaining  to  or  involving  a  fallacy ; 
producing  or  causing  error  or  mistake  ;  mis- 
leading, deceptive. 

"It  is  weak  arguing  and  fallacious  drift" 

Milton:  P.  A'.,  iii.  4. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  falla- 
cious, deceitful,  and  fraudulent :  "  The  falla- 
dons  has  respect  to  falsehood  in  opinion; 
deceitful  to  that  which  is  externally  false  :  our 
hopes  are  often  fallacious;  the  appearances 
of  things  are  often  deceitful.  Fallacious,  as 
characteristic  of  the  mind,  excludes  the  idea 
of  design  ;  deceitful  excludes  the  idea  of  mis- 
take ;  fraudulent  is  a  gross  species  of  the 
deceitful.  It  is  a.  fallacious  idea  for  any  one  to 
imagine  that  the  faults  of  others  can  serve  as 
any  extenuation  of  l.is  own  ;  it  is  a  deceitful 
mode  of  acting  for  any  one  to  advise  another 
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fallaciously— fallow 


to  do  that  which  he  would  not  do  himself ;  it 
to  fraudulent  to  attempt  to  get  money  by 
means  of  a  falseho.Hl."  (Oabft  :  E»g.  tynon.) 

falla-Cious-ly\*  <«'<'.  lEn8  fallacious  ;  -In.] 
In  a  fallal-urns  manner;  deceit  fully,  snphisti- 
CaJlv.  delusively  :  so  as  to  mislead. 

••  Such  an  one  that/iiflucfoiufy  pretends  religion."— 
fnmmond.  ll\.r*»,  L  301. 

fal-la'-dous-ness.  «.  [Eng.  fallacious; 
-««*.]  The  quality  of  being  fallacious,  decep- 
ti\f,  or  misleading  ;  deccitfulness  ;  fallacy- 

"  Beinx  persu»d»d  of  the/a'/nrioiaiwM  of  such  ther- 
mowopes.  *--«o»lr  H 'arm.  Hi.  W4. 

fal  -la-cy.  J.  [Fr.  fullace,  from  Lat.  fallacia, 
from  /a/tax  (genit/a«acu)= deceitful ;  /tiito  = 
to  deceive ;  IttL  &  Port  faltaccia ;  Sp.  /ata«a.] 

1.  Ord.  Lanj. :  Deceit,  deceitful  appearance ; 
that  which  deceives  or  misleads  the  eye  or 
mind ;  deceitfulness. 

2.  Log\e  •'  An  unsound  argument  or  mode  of 
arguing,  which,  while  ap|>eaiing  to  he  decisive 
of  a  question,  is  in  reality  not  so  ;  an  argu- 
ment or  proposition  apparently  sound,  but 
really  fallacious ;    a  fallacious  statement  or 
proposition,   in   which   the  error  is  not  ap- 
parent, and  which  is  therefore  likely  to  deceive 
or  mislead;  sophistry. 

"His  principal  anil  moat  general  fallacy  is  his  mak- 
ing 'essence'  ami  'person '  tosipnify  the  same."—  Water- 
land:  Work*,  vol.  i..  pt  ii..  ! 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fallacy, 
delusion,  and  illusion :  "  The  fallacy  is  com- 
monly the  act  of  some  conscious  agent,  and 
Includes  an  intention  to  deceive  ;  the  delusion 
and  illusion  may  lie  the  work  of  inanimate 
objects.  We  endeavour  to  detect  the  fallacy 
which  lies  concealed  in  a  proposition  :  we  en- 
deavour to  remove  the  delusion  to  which  the 
judgment  has  been  exposed  ;  and  to  dissipate 
the  illusion  to  which  the  fancy  or  senses  are 
liable.  In  all  the  reasonings  of  freethinkers 
there  are  fallacies  against  which  a  man  cannot 
always  lie  on  his  guard.  The  ignorant  are  per- 
petually exposed  to  delusions  when  they  at- 
tempt to  si«culate  on  matters  of  opinion." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

•  fal-lal  Ish,  a.  [Eng.  fallal;  -ish.}  Senti- 
mental. 


[Eng.  fa.lln.luh;  -ly.] 


*  fal-lal-ish-ljf,  adv. 

Sentimentally. 

f  al-lals,  fal-alls,  5.  pi.    [Etvm.  doubtful.] 
Gaudy  and  foolish  ornaments  or  trinkets. 

"1  wonner  what  ye  made  of  the  twa  grumphjes  if 
ye  had  row't  np  amang  yonr  falalli."— St.  Patrick,  242. 

*  fall-and,  pr.  par.    [FALL,  v.] 

falland-evil,  s.    [FALLING  EVIL.] 

*  fall  auge,  a.     [Fr.  volage  =  giddy,  incon- 
siderate.)   Profuse,  lavish. 

*  fal'-lax,  s.     [Lat.  =  deceitful,  deceptive.] 
A  fallacy,  cavilling. 

"  Without  fallax  or  cavillation."—  Cranmer:  To  Bp. 
Gardiner,  p.  240. 

fall -en,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [FALL,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  In  ruins,  destroyed,  ruined. 

"  Midst  fallen  palaces  he  sits  alone." 

Hemant:  Ifariiu. 

2.  Killed,  dead. 

"There  bleed  the  fallen,  there  contend  the  brave.1* 
Hemant:  TheAbencerrage. 

3.  Ruined,  disgraced,  degraded,  overthrown. 

"The  fallen  favourite  had  been  scut  prisoner  to  a 
fortress.  —  Jfacaulay  :  Bin.  Ena.,  cb,  ix. 

4.  Having  declined  or  fallen  off  from  virtue 
and  innocence. 

fallen  stars,  s. 

L  Bot. :  ffostoc  commune,  a  gelatinous  plant 
found  in  pastures  after  rain. 

2.  Zool.  :  On  the  sea-coast  the  Medusa 
aequorea,  or  Sea-nettle.  Called  also  Sea  fallen- 
stars  and  Sea-lungs. 

*  f aT-len-9#,  «.     [Lat.  fallens,  pr.  par.  of 
fallo  =.  to  deceive.]    A  fallacy. 

"Socinus  seta  down  eight  hundred  and  two  fallen. 
ci**.~—Bp.  Taylor  :  Rult  of  Contcience  (Pret),  p.  7. 

fall  er,  *  fall-are.  ».    [Eng.  fall ;  -«r.] 
L  Onl.  Lang. :  One  who  falls. 
H.  Technically: 

1.  Cotton-man. :  An  arm  on  a  mule-carriage, 
operating  the  faller-wire,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
depress  the  yarns  when  the  carriage  is  about 


to  run  back,  in  order  that  flic  yarns  may  begin 
to  wind  on  at  the  bottom  of  the  cop,  and  be 
regularly  distributed  thereon  as  the  faller-wire 
is  raised. 

2.  Flax-man. :  A  bar  in  the  flax-spreading 
machine,  to  which  are  attached  a  number  of 
vertical  needles,  forming  a  comb  or  gills.  The 
office  of  the  gills  is  to  simulate  the  action  of 
the  human  lingers  in  detaining  to  some  extent 
the  line  as  it  passes  to  the  drawing-roller. 

[GlLL-BAR.] 

faller-wire,  ». 

Weaving  : 

1.  A  horizontal  bar  by  which  the  yarn,  rov- 
ings,  or  slubbings  are    depressed  below  the 
points  of  the  inclined  spindles  in  a  slubbiug- 
machine  or  mule,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
wound  into  cops  upon  the  spindle  in  the  back- 
ward motion  of  the  billy,  or  mule-carriage,  as 
the  case  may  lie. 

2.  A  device  in  the  silk-doubling  machine 
for  stopping  the  motion  of  the  bobbin  if  the 
thread  break. 

fal-lI-bH'-i-ty;  «.  [Low  Lat.  fallibilitas, 
from  fallibilis  =  fallible  ;  Iin\.  fallibilita ;  Sp. 
jfalibilidad;  Fr.  faillibilUe.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fallible  ; 
liability  to  err  or  be  misled. 

"  Licence  and  acknowledgment  of  fallibility."— Ham- 
mond :  Work*,  ii.  508. 

2.  Liability  to  mislead  or  deceive. 

f  al-ll-ble,  a.  [Low  Lat.  fallibilis,  from  Lat 
fallo  —  to  deceive  ;  Ital.  fallibile  ;  Sp.  falible ; 
Fr.  faillible.]  Liable  to  err,  or  be  mistaken  ; 
that  may  be  deceived  or  misled. 

"  Tried  not  before  a  fallible  tribunal,  but  the  awful 
throne  of  heaven."— Ooldimith:  Esiayt,  iv. 

fal-li-blft  adv.  [Eng.  fallible);  -ly.  In  a 
fallible  manner. 

fall  -ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  i.    [FALL,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  sinking,  descend- 
ing, decreasing,  or  diminishing  in  value, 
amount,  &c. 

"  A  gentle  oscillatory  motion,  a  rising  and  falling." 
—Burke :  Sublime  *  Beautiful 

*  falling-band,  s.     A  part  of  dress  now 
usually  called  a  vandyke  ;  it  fell  flat  upon  the 
dress  from  the  neck,  and  succeeded  the  stiff 
ruffs.    They  were  much  the  same  as  bands, 
but  larger. 

"  And,  do  yon  hear?  yon  must  wear  falling-bandi ; 
you  must  come  into  the  falling  fashion."— Martton  : 
The  Malcontent,  v.  8. 

*  falling-down,  s.    Epilepsy  (q.v.). 

falling-evil,  *  falland-evil,  «.  Epi- 
lepsy (q.v.). 

falling-home,  a. 

Naut. :  A  term  applied  to  the  upper  parts 
of  the  sides  of  a  ship  when  they  curve  in- 
wards. It  is  called  also  tumbling-home,  and 
formerly,  too,  hausing-in.  It  is  opposed  to 
wall-sided  or  flaring-out  (q.v.). 

falling-moulds,  s.  pi. 

Carp. :  The  two  moulds  which  are  applied, 
the  one  to  the  convex,  the  other  to  the  con- 
cave vertical  side  of  the  rail-piece  in  hand- 
rails, in  order  to  form  its  back  and  under- 
surface,  and  to  finish  the  squaring. 

falling-off,  s. 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Degeneracy,  change  to  the 
worse. 

"Oh  1  Hamlet,  what  &  falling-off  wra  there." 

Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  i.  6. 

U.  Nautical: 

1.  The  opposite  of  griping  or  coming-up  to 
the  wind.     It  is  the  movement  or  direction  of 
the  ship's  head  to  leeward  of  the  point  whither 
it  was  lately  directed,  particularly  when  she 
sails  near  the  wind  or  lies  by. 

2.  The  angle  contained  l>etweeo  her  nearest 
approach  to  the  wind  and  her  furthest  decli- 
nation from  it  when  trying — that  is,  preventing 
— herself  from  rolling  to  windward,  by  a  judi- 
cious balance  of  canvas.    (Smyth.) 

falling-sickness,  s.    Epilepsy  (q.v.). 


falling-sluice,  5. 

Hydraul.  JEngin. :   A  kind  of  floodgate  for 
mill-dams,  rivers,  canals,  &c.,  which  is  self- 


acting,  or  so  contrived  as  to  fall  down  of  itself 
in  the  event  of  a  flood,  whereby  the  water- 
way is  enlarged. 

falling-star,  s. 

1.  Astron. :  A  body  which  has  this  resem- 
blance to  a  star  that  it  shines  and  is  in  the 
sky.    Though  the  epithet  falling  be  applied  to 
it,  its  course  may  to  the  eye  be  horizontal,  or 
oblique  rather    than    perpendicularly  down- 
wards.   On  any  clear  night,  one,  two  or  more 
of  such  falling  stars  may  be  seen.    At  certain 
times  they  come  in  large  numbers.     [STAR- 
SHOWEBS.)  Immense  multitudes  of  meteorites, 
some  of  iron,  others  having  sodium  in  some 
form  in  their   composition,    move   in   long 
elliptic   orbits    around   the  sun.    When  the 
orbit  of  the  earth  cuts  through  one  of  these 
rings,    its    atmosphere  comes   against   these 
little  meteorites,   which  cut  through  it  with 
planetary  velocity.    The  iron  ignites  by  means 
of  the  great  heat  generated,  and  they  become 
Visible  to  the  eye,  having  been  black  and  dark 
before.    The  head  of  the  falling  star  is  the 
ignited  meteorite.     The  tail   which  often  ac- 
companies   it,    is   an    optical   illusion.     The 
ignited  meteor  tends  to  dissipate  in  dust,  and, 
of   course,    becomes    invisible.      [AEROLITE, 
METEORITE.] 

2.  Sot. :  Nostoc  commune  ;  also  called  Fallen- 
star  (q.v.). 

falling-stone,  s.  A  meteorite ;  a  stone 
falling  from  the  atmosphere  ;  an  aerolite. 

falling-style,  s.  That  style  of  a  gate  to 
which  the  latch  is  placed. 

Fal-ldp'-i-an,  a.    [After  Fallopius,  a  famous 
Italian  anatomist,  who  died  A.D.  1562.] 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  or  discovered  by 
Fallopius. 

Fallopian-tubes,  *.pl.. 

Auat.  :  Two  ducts  or  canals  floating  In  the 
abdomen,  and  extending  from  the  upper  angles 
of  the  womb  to  the  pelvis.  They  were  popu- 
larly but  incorrectly  believed  to  have  been 
discovered  by  Fallopius. 

fal'-16w,  *  fal-ow,  *  fal-we,  *  fal-ewe, 

a.  &  s.  [A.S.  feahi,  fealo  =  yellowish  ;  cogn. 
with  But.  vaal  =  fallow,  faded  ;  Icel.  fb'lr  = 
pale  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  valo;  M.  H.  Ger.  val ;  Ger. 
fahl  —  pale,  faded  :  Lat.  pallidus  =  pale  ;  Gr. 
iroM'os  (polios)  =  grey  ;  Sansc.  palita  ;  Sw. 
Jal :  Ital.  falbo  (Skeat).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  a  pale  yellow  or  reddish-yellow  colour. 

"  Blod  al  yeoten,  ueldes/oZewe  wurthen." 

Layamon,  iii.  94. 

*2.  Pale. 

"His  bewe/Wtw  and  pale."    Chaucer :  C.  T.,  1,3661 

3.  Ploughed,  but  not  sown. 

"  Her  predecessor*,  in  their  course  of  government, 
did  but  sometimes  cast  up  the  ground :  and  so  leaving 
it  follow,  it  l«came  quickly  overgrown  with  weeds."— 
Bowell :  Vocal  Forest. 

4.  Left  to  rest  untilled  for  a  time  ;  from  the 
reddish  colour  of  ploughed  land. 

"Oninatyrblak 
Com  prickande  ovyr  tbefalewe  field." 

K.  Cceur  de  Lion.  460. 

*  5.  Unoccupied,  unused,  neglected. 

"  [He]  tills  their  minds  with  proper  care. 
And  eees  them  their  due  produce  bear. 
No  joys,  alas  !  his  toil  beguile, 
His  own  lies  fallow  all  the  while." 

Lloyd:  Author' I  Apology. 

B.  As  substantive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Land  which  has  lain  a  year  or  more  un- 
sown or  untilled  ;  land  ploughed,  but  not  sown. 

"  I  saw  far  off  the  weedy  fallow!  smile 
With  verdure."  Cowper :  Tatk,  iv.  316. 

2.  The  ploughing  or  turning  over  of  land 
without  sowing  it. 

"  The  fallow  gives  it  a  better  tilth  than  can  be  given 
by  a  fallow  crop."— Sir  J.  Sinclair. 

*  II.  Fig. :  Unworked,  unexercised  part. 

"Break  up  the  fallowes  of  my  nature."— Bp.  Hall: 
Contempl. ;  The  Resurrection.    . 
If  A  green  fallow  is  where  land  is  mellowed 
and  freed  from  weeds  by  a  green  crop,  such 
as  potatoes  or  turnips. 

fallow-chat,  ?.    The  Fallow-finch  (q.v.). 

fallow-crop,  s.  A  crop  taken  from  fallow 
ground. 

fallow-deer,  s. 

Zool.  :  Dama  v>dgaris,  an  animal  of  the  deer 
kind,  well  known  from  being  preserved  in  a 
semi-domesticated  state  in  many  English 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  were,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce-e;  ey-a.     qu-kw. 


fellow— false 
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parks.  The  colour  of  the  wild  animal,  both 
buck  and  doe,  is  a  rich  yellowish-brown  in 
glimmer,  spotted  with  white  all  over.  In 
winter  the  tints  are  more  sombre  and  greyish. 
Domestic  varieties  vary  immensely,  both  in 
the  distinctness  of  the  spotting  and  the 
general  colouration.  The  buck  is  about  three 
feet  high  at  the  shoulder ;  the  head  is  short 
and  broad,  the  tail  between  seven  and  eight 


FALLOW  DEER. 

inches  long.  The  antlers  are  palmated  In  the 
upper  parts,  in  the  region  of  the  sur-royals, 
the  digitations  or  terminal  points  being  de- 
veloped along  the  convex  posterior  margin  of 
the  palmated  surface.  Until  six  years  of  age 
the  buck  receives  a  distinct  name  each  year 
from  sportsmen — viz.,  fawn,  pricket,  sorrel, 
scare,  buck  of  the  first  head,  and  buck  com- 
plete, the  antlers  not  being  developed  at  all 
in  the  fawn,  being  simple  snags  in  the  pric.ket, 
with  two  front  branches  in  the  sorrel,  with 
slight  palmation  of  the  extremity  of  the  team 
in  the  soare,  and  the  whole  antler  larger  and 
larger  until  the  sixth  year.  It  is  not  a  native 
of  this  country,  though  when  introduced  is 
not  known.  The  dark-coloured  and  more 
hardy  breed  was  brought  from  Norway  by 
James  I. 

"  And  I.  beside  the  lake  of  swans, 
Shall  hunt  for  thee  the/arto»-d««r." 

Campbell :  ff  Connor's  Child,  viii. 

fallow  finch,  s. 

Ornith:_Saxicola  cenanthe.    ["WHEATEAR.] 

•  fal-low  (1),  s.    [FELLOW.] 

•  fal-low  (2),  s.     [FELLOE.]     A  strake  of  a 
cart-wheel. 

"  FaUouei  or  strakes  of  a  cart.    Victut,'— Suloet. 

fal-low,  -fal  lowe,  fal-cwe,  *fal-ow- 
en,  *falwe,  i:l.  <fc  t.  [A.S.  fealuwian,  fea- 
lovfian,  fealwian,  from  fealu,  fealo  =  yellow  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  falawen,  falewen  ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
valwen;  leel.folna;  Sw.  falna.] 

*  A.  Intrans. :  To  become  yellow  or  sallow ; 
to  become  pale  ;  to  fade. 

"  That  thou  be  whyt  and  bryth  of  ble.  falewen  shule 
thy  flowers."  Lyric  Poetry,  p,  89. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  plough,  harrow,  and  break  land 
without  sowing  it,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing weeds  and  insects,  and  rendering  it 
mellow. 

"He  asks  his  neighbour  when  his  own  field  was 
fallowed."— Bp.  Hall:  Characterismes  of  Vice. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  To  exercise,  to  work. 

"  Genius  himself  (uor  here  let  Genius  frown) 
Must,  to  ensure  his  vigour,  be  laid  down 
And /allowed  well."       Churchill :  The  Journey. 

f&l'-low-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [FALLOW,  v.] 

A,  &  'B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act,  process,  or  system 
of  breaking  up  and  working   laud  without 
sowing  it. 

•fal'-low-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  fallow;  -int.]  A  sup- 
porter of  the  system  of  fallowing  land. 

"Two  sects,  tbe/aUowUu  and  the  antlfallowists.*— 
Sir  J.  Sinclair.  (Goodrich  <t  Porter.) 

fal-low  ness,  s.  [Eng.  fallow;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fallow  ;  barrenness. 


*  fals'-a-ry;  *.  [Lat.  falsarius,  from  falsus  = 
false  (q. v.) :  O.  Fr.  falsaire,  faulsairc;  Fr.  faus- 
taire;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  falsario.]  A  falsifier 
of  evidence. 

"  You  make  Hr.  Mason  ufalsary,  as  <hough  he  had 
cited  some  unautheutic  records."— Sheldon :  Miracles 
of  Antichrist. 


false,  *  fats,  *  fallse,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [O.  Fr. 
fals  (Fr.  faux),  from  Lat.  falsus  =  false,  pa.  par. 
of/aZZo=to  deceive;  M.  H.  Ger.  veils  ;  Sj>., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  Jalso;  Icel.  falskr;  Sw.  &  Dan. 
falsk ;  Cut.  valsch ;  A.S.  fals.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  morally  true ;  expressing  that  which 
is  not  thought.  (Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2.) 

2.  Not  physically  true :  conceiving  or  de- 
noting that  which  does  not  exist. 

"  How  can  that  IK  false,  which  every  tongue 
Of  every  mortal  man  affirms  for  true  1      Daviet. 

3.  Uttering  falsehoods  ;  not  veracious  ;  de- 
ceiving, deceitful,  lying. 


4.  Not    faithful   to   engagements,   obliga- 
tions, or  duty ;  not  loyal  or  true ;  disloyal, 
treacherous,  perfidious. 

"False  Arciie,  false  traitour  wicke." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  1,582. 

5.  Inconstant,  faithless. 

"  Fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud." 

Shakesp. ;  Venus  t  Adonis,  1,141. 

6.  Not  to  be  depended  on ;  not  to  be  trusted  ; 
cowardly,  mean-spirited. 

"  Cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  stairs  of  sand." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

7.  Dishonest,  unfair. 

"  Without  false  vantage  or  base  treachery." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  1. 

8.  Not  real ;  having  no  foundation  or  ground. 

"  To  worship  shadows  and  adore /a  toe  shapes." 

.Shakesp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 

9.  Not  genuine  ;   counterfeit ;    forged,   not 
according  to  the   legal   standard  :   as,  false 
measures. 

"  A  noble  spirit, 

As  yours  was  put  into  you,  even  casts 
Such  doubts,  as  false  coin,  from  it" 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  til.  S. 

10.  Not  genuine ;  hypocritical,  feigned  :  as, 
false  tears,  false  modesty. 

"  False  tears  true  pity  move." 

Dryaen:  Virgil;  ^neid  ii.  197. 

11.  Not  in  accordance  with  rules  or  pro- 
priety ;  incorrect. 

"I  smell  false  Latin."— Shakeip.  :  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,  T.  1. 

12.  Not  well  founded :  as,  a.  false  claim. 

13.  Subsidiary ;  put  in  place  of  something 
else ;  secondary,  supposititious. 

"  Take  a  vessel,  and  make  &  false  of  coarse  canvas."— 
Bacon:  Ji^itural  History. 

*  14.  Not  solid  or  sound  ;  insecure,  weak. 

"So  downe  he  fell,  as  an  huge  rocky  clif  t. 
Whose  false  foundaciouu  waves  have  washt  away." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  54. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Her. :  Said  of  any  charge  when  the  central 
area  is  removed. 

2.  Med.  :  An  epithet  frequently  added  to 
peripneumony,  pleurisy,  &c.,  to  designate  a 
disease  similar  to  these  but  less  severe.    Most 
commonly  a  catarrh  or  pleurodynia  has  re- 
ceived the  name.    (Dunglison.) 

3.  Music :  Out  of  tune  ;  inaccurate  in  pitch. 
B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Falsely ;  not  honestly ;  not 
truly ;  treacherously. 

"  You  play  me  false."      Shakesp. :  Tempest,  v. 

2.  Mus. :  Out  of  tune. 

"  He  plays  false.    How  ?  out  of  tune  on  the  strings." 
Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 

*  C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Falseness. 

"Hyfalte  o'erweighs  your  true." 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

2.  A  falsehood. 

"  Tvrufaljes  of  each  equate  share." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  11.  48. 

false-attic,  s. 

Arch.  :  An  attic  without  pilasters,  case- 


FAT.S^  -ATTIC 


ments,  or  balustrades,  tisecT  for  crowning  a 
building,  and  bearing  a  bas-relief  or  inscrip- 
tion. [ATTIC.] 


false-bark,  s. 

Bot. :  The  layer  on  the  outside  of  the  stem 
of  an  exogen,  which  consists  of  cellular  tissue 
with  fibrous  tissue  eu'/eriug  it  obliquely. 

false-bedding,  s. 

Geol. :  Cross  bedding  in  which  the  minor 
layers  are  not  parallel  to  the  principal  ones. 
Professor  Sedgwick  says  that  there  are  three 
distinct  forms  of  structure  exhibited  in  cer- 
tain rocks  throughout  large  districts — viz., 
(1)  Stratification,  (2)  Joints,  and  (3)  Slaty 
Cleavage.  The  first  of  these  constitutes  true 
bedding ;  the  others  may  be  classed  together 
as  false-bedding.  Joints  are  natural  fissures 
which  often  traverse  rocks  in  straight  and 
well-determined  lines.  Slaty  cleavage,  which 
is  best  seen  in  the  clay,  slate,  and  other  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  generally  crosses  the  true 
planes  of  stratification  at  a  high  angle.  The 
rock  can  be  cleft  into  fissile  layers  parallel 
to  the  cleavage. 

false-bilberry,  s. 

Bot. :  Gaylussacia  Pseudo-Vaocinium,  a  Bra- 
zilian plant. 

false-blows,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  The  male  flowers  of  the  melon  and 
cucumber ;  because  they  produce  no  fruit. 

*  false-boding,  a.    Prophesying  amiss. 

"  False-boding  woman,  end  thy  frantic  curse." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  i.  ». 

false-bottom,  s.  A  raised  bottom  put 
into  a  vessel  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  difficult  of 
detection,  in  order  to  decrease  the  amount  of 
liquid  which  the  vessel  will  contain. 

false  brome  grass,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  applied  to  Brachypodium,  a 
genus  of  grasses  consisting  of  about  a  dozen 
species,  natives  of  temperate  countries.  Glumes 
very  short  and  empty.  B.  sylvaticum  and  B. 
pinnatum  are  natives  of  Britain. 

false-cadence,  s. 

Music:  There  are  four  principal  forms  of 
cadence  in  harmony  :  the  whole  or  authentic, 
the  half,  the  interrupted,  aud  the  plagal  ca- 
dence. When  the  last  chord— the  major  or 
minor  chord  of  the  key-note—is  preceded  by 
the  major  chord  of  the  dominant,  such  ca- 
dence is  called  whole  or  perfect.  If  the  last 
chord  is  the  dominant,  and  is  preceded  by  the 
chord  of  the  tonic,  the  cadence  is  called  half 
or  imperfect  When  the  last  chord  of  the 
phrase  is  otiier  than  the  tonic  chord,  and  is 
preceded  by  that  of  the  dominant,  the  cadence 
is  said  to  be  interrupted,  false,  or  deceptive. 
The  cadence  called  plagal  is  that  in  which  the 
chord  of  the  tonic  is  preceded  by  the  iiiujor  or 
minor  chord  of  the  subdominant.  The  whole 
cadence  is  used  to  conclude  most  modern 
music  ;  the  half  and  the  interrupted  cadence 
in  the  progress  of  a  harmonized  melody.  The 
plagal  cadence  was  frequently  employed  as  a 
close  by  the  old  contrapuntal  writers.  (Stainer 
&  Barrett.) 

false-catarrh,  s.    [FALSE,  A.,  II.  2.] 

false-claim,  s. 

Law:  By  the  forest  laws,  where  a  man 
claimed  more  than  his  due,  he  was  punished 
and  amerced  for  so  doing. 

false-colours,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  Flags  different  from  her  own  hoisted 
on  a  ship  to  deceive  an  enemy.  By  the  mari- 
time law  of  England  a  ship  may  not  fire  under 
false  colours. 

U  To  sail  wider  false  colours : 

1.  Lit. :  To  sail  with  false  colours  hoisted. 

2.  Fig. :  To  assume  a  false  character. 

false-conception,  s. 

Med. :  An  irregular,  preternatural  concep- 
tion, the  result  of  which  is  a  mole,  or  some 
similar  production,  instead  of  a  properlv- 
orgauized  foetus. 

false-core,  *. 

Found. :  A  part  of  a  pattern  which  is  used 
in  the  undercut  part  of  a  mould,  and  is  not 
withdrawn  with  the  main  part  of  the  pattern, 
but  removed  by  a  lateral  draft  subsequently. 

*  false-creeping,  a.   Moving  insidiously 
and  imperceptibly. 

"  Faltt-cretpiMa,  craft,  and  perjury.' 

Shaketp. :  Ktipa  of  Lucrece,  1.B17. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  •-  f. 
-dan,  -tian  -  slian.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  zliua.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  —  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


false— falsehood 


false  delivery,  false-waters,  >. 

Med.:  Water  wlurh  sometimes  eollert.-.  \>f 
tween  the  ainuion  ami  the  rhoiion,  ami  is 
ooinmouly  discharged  L>t'fore  the  birth  of  the 
child. 

*  false-derived,  a.    Not  baaed  on  truth. 

"  Every  slight  and/alw-drHwri  auisv." 

:  t  Utnry  1  »-..  IT.  L 


•  false-faced,  a.    Hypocritical. 

toothing."—  Stxilutp.  :  Coriolanui,  i.  ». 


false  fifth.  - 

Mutic  :  A  fifth  altered  from  its  perfect  or 
major  state. 

false  fire.  «. 

Kaut.  :  A  blue  flame,  made  by  the  burning 
of  certain  combustibles  in  a  wooden  tube,  and 
used  ma  a  signal  in  the  night,  and  for  deceiving 
the  enemy.  It  is  also  called  Blue  dame. 

'false-heart,  a.  The  same  as  false- 
hearted (q.v.X 

"  jLfitUfJuart  traitor  • 

SuUutp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  T.  L 

•  false-hearted,  o.    Treacherous. 
•false  hear  tedness,  .-.    Treachery. 

-Then  was  uo  hypocrisy  or  fultt-luartedneu  in  all 
••V—  MMwlML 

false-imprisonment,  s. 
Lair: 

1.  The  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  a  person 
without  warrant  or  cause,  or  contrary  to  law. 

2.  The  unlawful  detaining  of  a  person  in 
prison. 

false-joint,  «. 

tied.  :  Pseudarthrosis  (q.v.). 

false-keel,  .-•. 

Kaut.  :  Is  generally  of  elm,  and  composed 
of  several  pieces.  It  is  fitted  under  the  main 
keel,  to  preserve  it  from  friction,  and  to  make 
the  ship  hold  a  better  wind.  In  a  ship  that 
is  not  intended  to  be  often  in  harbour,  where 
it  grounds,  the  false  keel  is  slenderly  secured, 
that,  if  by  accident  the  ship  should  ground,  it 
may  come  off  and  save  her. 

false-keelson,  -•. 

Kaut.  :  A  piece  of  timber  wrought  longitu- 
dinally above  the  main  keelson,  or  internal 
keel,  laid  above  the  floor  timbers,  and  serving 
to  bind  them  together.  Also  called  a  Keelson- 
rider. 

false-key,  s.  A  key  roughly  made  of  a 
rough  slip  adapted  to  avoid  the  wards  of  a 
lock  ;  a  pick-lock. 

false  membrane,  s.  Membranous  pro- 
ductions which  form  on  all  the  free  natural 
surfaces,  and  on  every  free  accidental  surface, 
are  so  called.  They  are  usually  caused  by 
the  exudation  of  a  fibriuous  matter  susceptible 
of  organization,  which  takes  place  in  conse- 
quence of  inflammation  of  the  various  tissues. 
These  accidental  membranes  occur  on  the  skin 
after  the  application  of  a  blister  ;  on  mucous 
surfaces,  as  in  croup  ;  on  the  parietes  of  in- 
flamed veins  and  arteries,  &c.  The  cicatrices 
of  wounds  are  formed  of  them.  By  some  it 
has  been  proposed  to  give  the  name  pseudo- 
membrane  [Gr.  tjievSr^  (pseudes)  =  false]  to 
fibriuous  exudations,  as  in  diptheritis,  which 
are  devoid  of  organization,  whilst  neomem- 
brane  [Gr.  vet*  (neos)=  new]  may  be  applied  to 
such  fresh  productions,  as  from  serous  mem- 
branes, as  have  become  supplied  with  vessels 
and  nerves.  (Dunglison;  lied.  Diet.) 

false-mercury,  -  . 

Dot.  :  Chenopodium  Bonus  ffenricus.  "  It 
is  taken  for  a  kind  of  mercnrie,  but  impro- 
perly, for  that  it  hath  no  participation  with 
mercurie,  either  in  form  or  qualitie,  except 
yee  will  call  every  herbe  raercurie  which  hath 
power  to  loose  the  bellie."  (Gerard:  Index. 
Britten  <t  Holland.) 

false-muster,  ». 

Naut.  :  An  incorrect  statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  men  on  a  vessel,  which,  when  proved, 
subjects  the  captain  to  cashiering. 

false-nerved,  a 

But.  :  Applied  to  veins  which  have  no  vas- 
cular tissue,  bat  are  formed  of  simple  elon- 
gated cellular  tissue,  as  is  the  case  in  mosses, 
sea-weeds,  &c. 


false-papers,  -•.  pi. 
.Yd  ut.  :    Furled  certificates  often  carried  by 
pirates  and  smugglers. 

false-parsley,  s. 

Bot. :  .•Etfiusa  Cynapium. 

false-pile,  5. 

Pile-driv.  :  An  additional  length  given  to  a 
pile  after  driving.  A  temporary  prolongation 
at  the  upper  end,  when  the  pile  has  passed 
Ix-yoiul  the  immediate  reach  of  the  monkey, 
is  called  a  sett. 

false  position,  5. 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  false  affln  nation,  prediction. 
•_'.  A  false  relation  to  some  person  or  thing 
as,  To  be  in  a  false  position. 
IL  Arith. :  [POSITION]. 

false-post,  s.     [FALSK-STERN.] 

false-pregnancy,  s. 

Med. :  Affections  such  as  mole,  hyatids, 
ascites,  &c.,  which  resemble  pregnancy  so  far 
as  sometimes  to  deceive  well-informed  prac- 
titioners. 

false-pretences,  s.  pi. 

Law :  False  representations  made  in  order 
to  obtain  money,  goods,  <fcc.,  with  intent  to 
defraud. 

false-proposition,  8. 

Logic :  A  proposition  which  states  some- 
thing not  as  it  is. 

false-quarter,  >-. 

Farriery  :  A  rift  or  crack  in  the  hoof  of  a 
horse,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  piece 
put  in. 

false-rail,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  thin  piece  of  timber  attached  inside  of 
a  curved  head-rail,  in  order  to  strengthen  it. 

2.  A  facing  or  strengthening  rail  faced  to  a 
main  rail. 

false-red,  s. 

Paint. :  A  second  red  v,liich  is  sometimes 
put  under  the  first  to  make  it  deeper. 

false-relation,  s. 

Music :  The  occurrence  of  chromatic  contra- 
diction in  differ.-nt  parts  or  voices,  either 
simultaneously  or  in  chords  so  near  together 
that  the  effect  of  one  has  not  passed  before 
the  other  comes  to  contradict  it  with  a  new 
accidental.  (Parry,  in  Grove's  Dictionary  of 
Music.) 

false-return, s. 

Law :  An  untrue  return  to  a  process  made 
by  the  officer  to  whom  it  had  been  delivered 
for  execution. 

false-rhubarb,  s. 

But. :  Tludicti-um  flavum.  The  plant  is 
possessed  of  laxative  properties,  according  to 
Lyte,  hence  the  name;  "  partly  so  called" 
also  on  account  of  the  roots  being  "  yellow 
like  rewbarbe."  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

false  ribs,   .  pi. 

Med. :  Called  also  Short  ribs,  in  opposition 
to  the  true  or  sternal  ribs.  They  are  the  last 
five  ;  the  uppermost  three  being  united,  by 
means  of  thin  cartilages,  to  the  cartilage  of 
the  last  true  rib.  The  others  are  free  at  their 
sternal  extremity,  and  so  have  l>een  called 
Floating  ribs.  (Dunglison  :  Med.  Diet.) 

false-roof,  s. 

.Arch. :  The  open  space  between  the  ceiling 
of  an  upper  apartment,  and  the  rafters  of  the 
outer  roof ;  a  garret. 

false-station,  s. 

Survey. :  Any  station  necessary  in  the  sur- 
vey, but  which  does  not  appear  in  the  plan. 

false-stem,  - . 

Naut. :  A  stem  fayed  to  the  forward  part  of 
the  stem  ;  a  cutwater. 

false-stern,  false-sternpost,  s. 

Shipbuild.  :  Supplemental  structures  or 
timbers  which  are  accessory  to  the  main  parts 
or  pieces. 


false-string,  s. 

Music:  A  badly  woven  string,  which  pro- 
duces an  uncertain  and  untrue  tone. 

false-tracheae,  s.  pi. 
Bot. :  Vessels   in   which  the   internal    fibre 
does  not  form  a  complete  spiral  coil.  (Henfrey.) 

false-waters,  .-•.  pi. 
Med. :  [FALSE  DELIVERY). 

false  witness,  s. 

1.  Testimony  that  is  false. 

"  Now  the  chief  priests,  and  elders,  and  all  the  coun- 
cil, Bought  fultt  witness  against  Jesus."—  Halt.  xxvi.  S3. 

2.  A  perjured  witness. 


false- works,  s.  pi. 

Civil  Eng. :  Construction  works  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  main  works.  Coffer-dams,  bridge- 
centreing,  scaffolding,  &c.,  are  false-works. 

*  false,  *  falsen,  *  falsie,  *  falsyn,  v.t.  &  i. 

[FALSE,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  deceive,  to  mislead. 

"In  his/«?scrf  fancy  he  her  takes 
To  be  the  fairest  wight  that  lived  yet 

Spenser:  F.  <£,  I.  li.  80. 

2.  To  violate  by  failure  of  veracity,  fidelity, 
or  loyalty. 

"  And  make  him/ate  his  faith  unto  his  king." 
Marlowe :  1  Tamburlaine,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  evade,  to  elude,  to  escape. 

4.  To  feign  ;  to  make  a  feint  of. 

••  Sometimes  athwart,  sometimes  he  strook  him  strait, 
Aud  falsed  oft  his  blows,  f  illude  him  witli  such 
bait"  Spenter :  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  ». 

5.  To  falsify,  to  forswear. 

"  Yea.  and  makes 
Diana's  rangers /alse  themselves." 

Shakesp.  :  Cymbelin*.  U.  S. 

6.  To  counterfeit,  to  forge. 

"  All  that  falsen  the  iwpea  lettres  or  billes  or  stales, 
also  all  that  fatsen  the  kmges  money  or  clippeu  it." — 
Myrc :  Instruction!  to  Parish  friesti,  p.  22. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  fail,  to  give  way. 

2.  To  forge,  to  counterfeit,  to  cheat. 

"Also  all  that  fatten  or  use  false  measures."— Jtyrc  : 
Infractions  to  Parish  Prieitl,  p.  22. 

T  To  false  the  doom : 

Scots  Law :  To  deny  the  equity  of  a  sentence, 
and  appeal  to  a  superior  court. 

"That  the  dome  gevin  in  the  Justiceare  of  Drum. 
fress,  lifaliit  and  agaiue  callit  be  maister  Adam  Cok- 
burue  forspekar.  &c.  was  weilu  geviu  &  evil  again 
callit."— Part.  Jot.  III.,  an.  1469  (e<t  1814),  p.  H. 

•fal  se  dome,     fals  dom,  s.    [Eng.  false; 
-dom.]    Falsehood. 

"  Ne  con  ich  saien  non  falsdom."        Siriz,  65. 

false  -  hood,  *  fals  -  hede,  *  fals  -  hed, 

fals  hod,  fals  heed,  s.  [Eng.  false; 
-hood;  O.  Fris.  falskhede,  jalschhede;  M.  H. 
Ger.  valscheit ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  falskhet.  ] 

1.  Want  of  truth  or  veracity  ;  untruthful- 
ness. 

"  And  wikhtd-tuuge,  thurgh  Msfidshede. 
Causeth  alle  my  woo  and  drede." 

Romaunt  of  the  Role. 

1 2.  Contrariety  of  fact ;  falseness  :  as,  the 
falsehood  of  a  statement. 

3.  Deceit,  deception,  hypocrisy. 

"  He  was  the  first 
That  practised  falsehood  under  saintly  show." 

Milton     P.  L.,  iv.  12*. 

4.  That  which  is  contrary  to  truth  or  fact ; 
a  lie  ;  an  untruth ;  a  false  statement  or  asser- 
tion. 

"  The  glaring  faltehoodi  which  Ulysses  relates."— 
Cambridge :  The  Scrikleria.il  (Note). 

o.  Want  of  loyalty  or  honour;  treachery, 
perfidy,  deceitful  ness. 

"  No  Lady  Edith  was  there  found  ! 
He  shouted,  'Falsehood— treachery  !'" 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  lilet.  ill.  4 

*6.  Inconstancy,  unfaithfulness. 

"  My  falsehood  to  my  friend." 
ShaJutp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  rerona,  iv.  J. 

*  7.  That  which  is  not  genuine ;  a  counter- 
feit, an  imposture. 

"  For  no  falsehood  can  endure 
" 
:  P.  L.,  iv.  811 

*  8.  A  mistake,  an  error. 

"  Falsheed  yn  boke,  for  yrel  wytynge.  Mtnda."— 
Prompt.  Para. 

If  For  the  difference  between  falsehood  and 
fiction,  see  FICTION  ;  for  that  between  false- 
hood and  untnith,  see  UNTRUTH. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf.  work,  who,  son :  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    SB,  oe-  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


falseism— faluns 


20S? 


*  fal'se-ism,  s.    [FALSISM.] 

false'-ly,   *fals  ly,    »fals^liche,   *fals- 
lyche,  a<Zt>.    [Bug.  false ;  -ly ;  Icel.  falsliga.} 

1.  In  a  manner  contrary  to   truth ;   not 
truly;  lyingly. 

"  Thou  speakeat  it  falsely  as  I  love  mine  honour ; 
And  rankest  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  me. 
Which  I  would  fain  shu,  out." 

Shakesp.  :  AU'l  Well  that  Endi  Well,  v.  3. 

2.  Treacherously,  perfidiously,  dishonestly, 
in  fairly. 

J  "  Tis  all  as  easy 

Pcdicly  to  take  away  a  life  true  made. 
As  to  put  metal  in  unrestrained  means 
To  make  a  false  one." 

Shakttp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

*3.  Erroneously  ;  by  mistake  ;  mistakenly. 

"Where  is  my  judgment  fled. 
That  censures  falsely  what  they  see  aright  J" 
Shakesp.  :  Sonnet  148. 

*4.  Without  reason ;  on  false  or  malicious 
grounds. 

"  O  falsely,  faltely  murdered  1 ' 

Bhakesp. :  uthello,  v.  2. 

falsely  discord,  a. 

Bot. :  Applied  to  plants  the  corollas  of  which 
are  all  bilabiate. 

falsely  -  radiate,  falsely  -  radiati 
form,  a. 

Bot. :  Applied  to  plants  which  have  the 
corollas  of  the  margin  ligulate,  and  those  of 
the  centre  bilabiate. 

falsely-ribbed,  a. 

Bot.  (Of  reticulated  leaves) :  Having  the  curved 
and  external  veins  both  or  either  confluent  in 
a  line  parallel  to  the  margin.  Example,  the 
Myrtacese.  A  term  introduced  by  Lindley. 

falsely  two-valved,  a. 

Bot. :  Imperfectly  two-valved  ;  having  two 
valves  with  an  origin  different  from  that  of 
ordinary  valves.  (Paxton.) 

*fals'-en,  v.t.    [FALSE,  v.] 

false-ness,   * fals  nesse,   *  fals-nis,  s. 

[Eng.  false ;  -ness.] 

1.  A  want  of  veracity ;  falsehood,  untruth- 
fulness  ;  as,  the  falseness  of  a  report. 

*  2.  Perfidy,  treachery,  duplicity,  disloyalty, 
treason. 


3.  Deceit,  deception,  double-dealing. 

"  Tbanne  Jhu  to  Judas  and  to  the  Jewes  said, 
Falmetse  ich  fynde  ta  thy  faire  speche." 

P.  Plowman,  p.  318. 

•fal'-ser,  *  fal  sere,  *  fal  sere,  s.    [Eng. 
fals(e);  -er.]    [FALSARY.] 
1.  One  who  falsifies  or  alters. 

"  A  fiiltere  and  a  distroyere  or  apeirere  of  holi  scrip 
":  Cathol.  Epirtle*.     (ProL) 


2.  A  deceiver,  a  liar. 

"Such  end,  perdle.  does  all  hem  remayns. 
That  of  such/a(»er«'  friendshiii  hene  fayne." 

Spenser:  Shepherd*  Calender  (May). 

*  fal  se-ship,  *  f  als  chipe.  *  fals  shipe,  s. 

[Eng.   false;    -ship.]       Falseness,    falsehood, 
treachery. 

"  Falithipe  fatteth  and  marreth  wyth  myht." 

Political  Songi,  p.  150. 

*  fal-set,  s.    [FALSEHOOD.] 

*  fal-se't'te,  a.  ft  «.    [FALSETTO.] 

A.  As  arlj.  :  Belonging  to,  or  having  the 
qualities  of  the  tone  called  Falsette  or  Falsetto. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Rhet.  :  A  high  or  shrill  tone  of  the  voice  ;  a 
cry,  a  scream. 

fal  set  to,  s.  &  a.  [Ital.,  Sp.  falscte;  Fr. 
fuusset,  from  Lat.  falsus  —  false.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Music:  The  voices  of  both  men  and  women 
contain  two,  or,  as  defined  in  the  Methode  <lu 
Chant  du  Conservatoire  de  Musique,  tlirce 
registers—  viz.  :  Chest  voice  (voce  di  petto), 
head  voice  (voce  di  testa),  and  a  third  which, 
as  l>eing  forced,  or  non-natural,  in  called  by 
Italians  and  French  falsetto  or  fausset,  or 
"  false  "  voice.  The  limits  of  these  are  by  no 
means  fixed.  In  every  voice  identical  notes 
can  be  produced  in  more  ways  than  one,  and 
thus  each  register  can  be  extended  many 
degrees  beyond  its  normal  limits.  But  it  i» 
all  but  impossible  for  a  singer  to  keep  both 
first  and  third  registers  in  working  order  at 
the  same  time.  The  male  counter-tenor,  or 
alto  voice,  is  almost  entirely  falsetto,  and  is 
generally  accompanied  by  an  imperfect  pro- 


nunciation, the  vowels  usually  partaking 
more  or  less  of  the  quality  of  the  Italian  u,  or 
English  oo,  in  which  the  falsetto  seems  to  be 
most  easily  producible.  (Grove :  Diet,  of 
Music.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  the  characteristics  of, 
or  produced  as  the  voice  described  in  A. 

fal '-si  cri'-men,  phr.  [Lat.,  =  the  crime  or 
charge  of  what  is  false  or  fraudulent.] 

Law: 

*  1.  A  fraudulent  subornation  or  conceal- 
ment with  intent  to  conceal  or  disguise  the 
truth,  or  make  things  appear  otherwise  than 
they  really  are  ;  as  in  swearing  falsely,  selling 
by  false  weights,  &c. 

2.  Forgery. 

fal-sl-fi  -a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  falsify;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  falsified  or  counterfeited ; 
liable  to  be  counterfeited  or  falsified. 

fal-sl-f  i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  ;Ita.\.falsificazione; 
Sp.  falsificacion  ;  Port,  falsificaf&o.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  making  false  or  falsifying ;  the 
giving  to  anything  the  appearance  of  some- 


thing which  it  is  not. 

2.  Wilful 
ment. 


misrepresentation,  or   misstate- 


"  This  bold  and  violent  faltiflcation  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  alliance."—  Warburton:  Workt,  vii.  828. 

*  3.  Confutation. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Mod. :  A  fraudulent  imitation,  or  altera- 
tion of  an  aliment  or  medicine  by  different  ad- 
mixtures.   It  is  also  called  Adulteration  and 
Sophistication. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  The  offence  of  falsifying  a  document  or 
record.    [FALSIFY.] 

(2)  In  equity,  the  showing  an  item  of  a 
charge  to  be  wrong. 

fals'-I-f  I-ca-tor,  *.     [Fr.  falsificateur  ;  Ital. 
falsificatore ;  Sp.  &  Port,  falsificador.  ] 
1.  One  who  falsifies ;  a  liar  ;  a  falsifier. 

*  2.  One  who  proves  anything  to  be  false  ;  a 
confuter. 

fals'-I-fi-er,  «.     [Eng.  falsify ;  -er.} 

1.  One  who  falsifies,  counterfeits,  or  gives 
to   anything  the   appearance   of  something 
which  it  is  not. 

"  He  is  a  common/n?»</t<>r  of  thedoctours."— Jewtll  : 
Keplie  to  M  Hardinge,  p.  407. 

2.  One  who  utters  or  contrives  falsehoods  ; 
a  liar. 

3.  One  who  proves  anything  to  be  false ;  a 
confuter. 

fals'-i'-fy,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  falsifier ;  Sp.  falsificar ; 
Ital.  falsificare,  from  Lat.  falsifao,  from  falsus 
=  false,  and  facia  =  to  make.] 
A.  Transitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  false  ;  to  counterfeit ;  to  forge. 

"  The  Irish  hards  use  to  forge  Mid  falsify  everything 
u  they  list"— Spenser  :  Pretent  State  a/Ireland. 

2.  To  give  the  appearance  to  anything  which 
it  is  not,  to  give  a  false  or  spurious  appear- 
ance to. 

"  We  cannot  I  tea  falsify  the  pedigree  of  this  fierce 
people.'1— Burke  :  Conciliation  with  America. 

3.  To  confute  ;  to  disprove  ;  to  prove  to  be 
false  or  unsound. 

"  That  long  succession  of  confident  predictions  so 
tiguMy  falsified  by  a  long  succession  of  indisputable 
facts"— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng  ,  oh.  xix. 

*  4.  To  violate  ;  to  break  with  falseness  or 
unfaithfulness. 

"  With  shameless  front 
Ye  falsify  your  promise." 

Cowper  :  Translation* from  Homer. 

*  5.  To  break,  to  shatter. 

"  Ills  crest  1s  rashed  away,  his  ample  shield 
lifalUfitd."      Drydm  :  Virgil ;  Aneid  ix.  1,095 

II.  Law: 

1.  To  prove  to  be  false,  as  a  judgment ;  to 
avoid  or  defeat. 

2.  In  equity,  to  show  an  item  in  an  account 
to  l>e  wrong. 

*  B.  Intrant. :    To   tell  lies ;   to  utter  or 
declare  what  is  false. 

"  If  the  Evangelist*  had /abated  in  these  narratives 
It  Ii  infinitely  Improbable  that  the  enemies  of  the 
Christian  religion,  wliu  could  so  easily  have  convinced 
them  of  such  falsification,  should  not  sometime  or 
other  have  objected  it  against  the  truth  of  our  re- 
ligion. '—Smith :  Strmons,  vol.  xi.,  Mr.  4. 


T  To  falsify  a  record : 

Law:  To  injure  or  deface  a  record  of  a 
court  of  justice,  as  by  obliterating  or  destroy- 
ing it ;  or  by  certifying  a  copy  of  a  document 
to  be  a  true  one,  when  it  is  known  to  be  falsa 
in  some  material  part. 

*  fals  -i-fy,  s.    [FALSIFY,  v.] 

Fencing :  An  effective  thrust 

*  fals  -ism,  s.     [Eng.  fals(e) ;  -ism.]     A  clear 
or  self-evident  falsity  ;  a  statement  the  falsity 
of  which  is  evident ;  opposed  to  truism  (q.v.). 

fals'-i-tfc  *fals-l-te,  *fals-te,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

falsite,  from  Lat.  falsitas,  from  falsus;  Fr. 
faussete ;  ItaL  falsita  ;  Sp.  falsedad  ;  Port 
falsidade.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  false  or  contrary  to 
the  truth  or  the  facts  ;  untruth,  falseness. 

"  St.  Basil  laid  open  the  falsity  of  their  pretences.'— 
Waterland  :  Worts,  v.  324. 

2.  That  which  is  false  or  untrue  ;  an  un- 
truth ;  a  lie  ;  a  falsehood  ;  a  false  assertion. 

"  Here  and  there  one  does  now  find  a  man  who 
knows,  as  of  old,  that  this  world  is  a  truth,  and  no 
plausibility  and  falsity"— Carlyle  :  Beroei  i  Btro- 
Worship,  lect.  v. 

*  3.  Treachery,  perfidy,  dishonesty. 

"Dilexit  Sir  Adam  gilerie  and /«&<«." 

Robert  de  Brunru,  p.  J4T. 

If  For  the  difference  between  falsity  and  «»- 
truth,  see  UNTRUTH. 

*  fait,  *.    [FAULT.] 

»  fal  -ten,  s.    [Gael,  faltan.]    A  fillet,  a  band 
for  the  head. 

fal-ter  (1),  *  fal  tren,  *  fal-tryn,  *  faul- 
ter,    fol-tre,    v.i.   &   t.    [From  an  O.  Fr. 
falter ;  Sp.  &  Port.  faUar  —  to   be  deficient ; 
Sp.faltare.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  stumble,  to  miss  one's  footing. 


*  2.  To  give  way,  to  totter,  to  tremble  ;  to 
be  weak  or  unsteady. 


3.  To  hesitate  in  the  utterance  of  words  ;  to 
stammer,  to  stutter  ;  to  speak  with  a  broken 
or  trembling  utterance. 

4.  To  hesitate. 

"  Why  should  I  falter  thus  to  tell." 

Henuint     Tale  of  the  Secret  Tribunal. 

6.  To  fail  in  utterance. 

"When  holy  strains,  from  life's  pure  fount  which 

sprung. 

Breathed    with    deep    reverence,   falter    on    hi* 
tongue."  Betitans:  Dartmoor. 

*  6.  To  fail  in  any  act  of  the  understanding. 

"An  exact  observation  of  their  several  ways  of 
faltering."— Locke. 

B.  Trans. :   To  utter  with  hesitation   or 
stammering. 

"  Here  Probus  came,  the  rising  fray  to  quell. 
And  here  be  faltered  forth  his  last  farewell  " 

Byron:  Childish  Recollection*. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  falter  and  to 
hesitate,  see  HESITATE. 

fal'-ter  (2),  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  sift,  to 
screen  ;  to  cleanse  by  sifting. 

"  Barley  for  malt  must  be  bold,  dry,  sweet,  and  clean. 
faltered  from  foulness,  seeds,  and  out*."— Mortimer: 
Uutbandry. 

fal'-ter-ing,  *  fal-txing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «. 

[FALTER  (1),  V.] 

A,  k  S.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subxt. :  The  act  of  stumbling,  hesi- 
tating, or  stammering. 

"The  dellquiuin  and  faltering  of  our  spirits."— SO. 
Ungbeck  :  Sermont,  p.  288. 

fal -ter-ing-ly,   «dv.    [Eng.  faltering;   -ly.] 
In  a  faltering,  nesitating,  or  stammering  man- 
ner ;  with  a  trembling  or  broken  voice. 
"  Then  Philip,  standing  up,  siild./atorinply." 

Trmiiiiiin  :  Knoch  Ardtn,  288. 

*  fal'-tiVe,  a.   [O.  Fr.  faultif,  faultive.]  Faulty. 

"  And  quhalr  it  l«is  f-ndyn  f.Mite,  to  forbid  the 

samyne.  under  tlie  pain  ot  escheating  thairof  als  aft  a* 

he  beis  tmu\yiiefaltiae."—8eal  of  Cautt,  A.  149«  ;  Ulut 

Blanket,  p.  14. 

fa'-liins,  s.  pi.    [Fr.] 

Geol.  :  A  French  provincial  term  for  the 
shelly  Tertiary  (Upper  Miocene)  strata  of 
Touraiue  and  the  Ixjirc,  which  resemble  the 
crag  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Though  gener- 
ally composed  of  shelly  sand  and  marl,  in 


boil,  boy:  pout,  J6"wl;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^dst.   ph    t, 
-dan,    tian  =  shan.       tion,    sion  =  shun;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,    tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 


falwe— familiarness 


tome  districts  they  form  a  soft  building-stone, 
Chiefly  composed  of  an  a.Uflivptte  of  lnvkru 
•hells,  bryozna,  corals,  and  irhiinKlcrms,  united 
by  a  calcareous  cemeut.  They  occur  in  scat- 
tered patches,  rarely  more  than  50  feet  in 
thickness.  Tlie  fossils  are  chiefly  marine,  but 
there  occur  also  laud  and  fresh-water  shells, 
and  the  remains  of  numerous  mamnutls. 

*  falwe,  a.  &  s.     [FALLOW,  a.  &  s.] 

falx,  s.    [Lai.  —  a  sickle,  a  scythe.  J 

Anat.  :  Anything  shaped  like  a  sickle  or 
scythe.  Specially,  the  falx  cerrbri.  which  dips 
down  between  the  two  hemispheres  of  the 
cerebrum  nearly  to  the  corpus  callosum,  and 
the  falx  cerebflli,  which  descends  from  the 
dura  mater  into  the  longitudinal  fissure  be- 
tween the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum. 
(Quain.) 

*  falyyn,  v.i.    [FAIL,  «.] 

"  t'ali/yn  or  faylyo.    Dejlcio."—  Prompt.  Part. 

*  fam,  *  fame,  s.    [FOAM.] 
fa  ma,  s.    [Lat.] 

Lot.  Myth.  :  The  personification  of  Rumour. 

fam  a  clamosa,  s. 

Scotch  Ecclesiastical  Law  : 

Lit.  :  A  loud  or  notorious  rumour  or  scandal  ; 
hence,  any  scandalous  report  concerning  any 
minister,  office-bearer,  or  member  of  a  church, 
on  which  proceedings  may  be  taken  by  a  ses- 
sion or  presbytery,  independently  of  any 
specific  charge  made  by  an  individual  accuser. 

*  fam'-a-9ide,  s.     [Lat.  fama  =  reputation, 
good  name,  and  ccedo  =  to  kill,  destroy.]    A 
slanderer  ;  one  who  destroys  the  good  name  of 
another. 

*  fa-ma  '-9ion,  s.    [Lat.  di/amatio.]    Slander, 
defamation. 

"  For  fals  fumacitnu  and  fayned  l.iwez." 

Early  English  AUit.  Puemi  ;  I'leanneu,  183. 

•fam'-ble,  v.i.    [FUMBLE.]    To  stammer. 

"  To  /amble,  fumble,  to  snaffle  iu  the  mouth  .  .  as  a 
child  that  but  begiunes  to  speak.  Begayer  —Cotgrave. 

*  fam'-ble,  s.    [FAMBLE,  v.]    The  hand. 

"We  clap  our  /amWo."—  Beaum.  t  Flat.:   Beggar  t 


*  famble-cheats,  s.  pi.  Gloves,  or  rings. 
(Slang.) 

*  famble-crop,  s.    The  first  stomach  in 
ruminating  animals. 

•  fame  (IX  «.    [FOAM,  s.] 

fame  (2),  s.  [Fr.  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  fama, 
from  Lat.  fama  =  report,  from  for  =  to  speak  ; 
Gr.(t>rjii.ri(phenie),in  Doric,  dial.  <f>dfia  (phama), 
from  <j>j«u'  (pliemi)  =  to  say,  speak.] 

*  1.  Public  rumour  or  report. 


2.  Report  or  opinion  widely  diffused  ;  repu- 
tation, renown  ;  notoriety  or  celebrity,  favour- 
able or  unfavourable. 

"  At  the  very  moment  at  which  Us  fame  and  glory 
reached  their  highest  point"— Macaulay :  Hist.  JSng., 
eh.  xi. 

*  3.  Disgrace. 

Thise  gode  men  fallen  oft  mfamt 
For  thidtj  wautoue  prestes." 

Political  Songt,  p.  323. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fame, 
reputation,  and  renown :  "  Fame  ...  is  the 
most  noisy  and  uncertain  ;  it  rests  upon  re- 
l>ort :  reputation  is  silent  and  solid ;  it  lies 
more  in  the  thoughts,  and  is  derived  from 
observation.  Renown  .  .  .  signifies  the  re- 
verberation of  a  name  :  it  is  as  loud  as  fame, 
but  more  substantial  and  better  founded, 
hence  we  say  that  a  person's  fame  is  gone 
abroad  ;  his  repute  tin  n  is  established  ;  and  he 
has  got  renown.  Fume  may  be  applied  to  any 
object,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent :  reputation 
is  applied  only  to  real  eminence  in  some  de- 
partment :  renown  is  employed  only  for  extra- 
ordinary men  and  brilliant  exploits." 

He  thus  discriminates  between  fame,  report, 
rumour,  and  hearsay  :  "  Fame  has  a  reference 
to  the  thing  which  gives  birth  to  it ;  it  goes 
about  of  itself  without  any  apparent  instru- 
mentality. The  report  .  .  .  has  always  a 
reference  to  the  reporter.  Rumour  .  .  ,  has 
a  reference  to  the  flying  nature  of  words  that 
are  carried  ;  it  is  therefore  properly  a  flying 
report.  Hearsay  refers  to  the  receiver  of  that 
•which  is  said  :  it  is  limited  therefore  to  a 


small  number  of  speakers  or  reporters.  The 
fame  serves  to  form  or  establish  a  character 
either  of  a  person  or  a  thing);  it  will  be  good 
or  bad,  according  to  circumstances.  .  .  .  The 
report  serves  to  communicate  information  of 
events  ;  it  may  be  more  or  less  correct  accord- 
ing to  the  veracity  or  authenticity  of  the 
reporter :  the  rumour  serves  the  purposes  of 
fiction  .  .  .  the  hearsay  serves  for  informa- 
tion or  instruction,  and  is  seldom  so  incorrect 
as  it  is  familiar."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  fame  (3),  s.    [Fr.  /aim.]    Hunger. 

*  fame  (1),  v.i.    [FOAM,  v.] 

*  fame  (2),   «.t.     [Low  Lat.  famo,  from  Lat. 
fama.] 

1.  To  make  famous  or  renowned ;  to  cele- 
brate. 

"  He  watz/amed  for  fre." 
£.  Eng.  A  Hit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  275. 

2.  To  defame,  to  slander. 

"  False  and  fekylle  wa»  that  wyghte 
That  lady  for  to  fame  I  *      tryamoure,  20. 

"fame  (3),    '  famcn,  v.t.     [0.  Fr.  afamer.] 
To  famish,  to  starve. 

"Steuen  wille  vs  trundle  and  famen  vs  to  dede." 
Robert  de  Ilruniit,  p.  122. 

famed,  a.    [Eng.  fam(e);  -ed.]     Much  talked 
of ;  renowned,  celebrated,  noted. 

"  With  the  mostfam'd  of  beauties  there." 

Digby:  Elvira,  act  v. 

*  fame-full,  a.    [Eng.  fame  ;  ful(l).~\   Famous, 

celebrated,  renowned. 

"  Whose  foaming  stream  strives  proudly  to  compare, 
Even  in  the  birth,  with/ame/u/fjt  floods  that  are." 
Sylvester :  Du  Bartai,  day  iii.,  wk.  i.,  377. 

*  fame'-less,  a.     [Eng.  fame;  -less.]     With 
fame,  reputation,  or  renown  ;  unfamed. 

"  May  he  dye  fameless  and  forgot." 

Beaum.  i  Plet. :  Bonduca,  Hi.  2. 

*  fame  -lcss-ly,   adv.      [Eng.  fameless  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  fameless  manner ;  without  fame  or  re- 
nown. 

*  fam   e-llck,  a.     [FAMILY.]    Domestic,  do- 
mesticated. 

"  As  grave  a  fatherly  f amende  countenance  as  ever  I 
•aw."— Olway.  The  Atheist  (1684). 

*  fa-mell,  a.    [FEMALE.] 

*  fa-mell,  s.    [FAMILY.] 

*  fam-i-lar-i-te,  s.    [FAMILIABITY.] 

*  fam-1-ler,  *  fam-u-ler,  a.    [FAMILIAR.] 

fa-mil'-iar  (iar  as  yer),  *  fa-myl-iar, 
*  fa-myl-ier,  *  fam-u-lier,  a.  &  «.    [Fr. 

familier,  from  Lat.  familiaris  =  belonging  to 
a  family,  from  familia  —  a  household,  a  family ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  familiar ;  Ital.  famttiare,  famig- 
liare.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  household  or  family ; 
domestic. 

2.  Of  ordinary  or  everyday  use  or  occur- 
rence ;  common. 

"  Let  but  that  be  considered,  than  which  there  is 
not  aiiy  thing  more  familiar  unto  us,  our  food."— 
Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  Well-known  ;  brought  into  knowledge  by 
frequent  practice  or  custom. 

"  Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words." 
Shakesp.  :  Henry  V.,  iv.  3. 

If  Followed  by  to  before  the  person. 

"  Made/umiltur  to  me  and  to  my  aid." 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  iii.  2. 

4.  Well  acquainted  ;•  knowing  thoroughly. 

"The  mind  by  degrees  growing  familiar  with  some 
of  them  [ideas]  they  are  lodged  in  the  memory."— 
Locke. 

5.  Habituated  to  by  use  or  custom. 

"  Changed  at  length,  and  to  the  place  confound 
Iu  temper  and  in  nature  will  receive 
Familiar  the  fierce  heat,  and  void  of  pain." 

Hilton  :  P.  L.,  ii.  217-19. 

6.  Well  known  as  a  friend ;   intimate ;  on 
friendly  terms. 

"We  are  familiar  at  first." 

Shitketp.  :  Cymbeline.  i.  S. 

If  It  is  followed  by  with  before  the  person 
with  whom  one  is  intimate. 

"To  be  as  familiar  with  me  as  my  dog." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  it  S. 

7.  Having  the  qualities  or  characteristics  of 
an  intimate  friend  ;  affable  ;  not  formal ;  easy  ; 
unconstrained. 

"Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar." 

.•ihakes/j. :  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

8.  Unduly  or  unlawfully  intimate. 

"  A  poor  man  found  a  priest  familiar  with  his  wife.'' 
—Camtien,  (Ogilme.) 


9.  Easily  understood  ;  of  an  ordinary  kind; 
not  abstruse  or  far-fetched  :   as,  a  familiar 
illustration. 

"  By  a  familiar  demonstration  of  the  working."— 
Shakesp. :  Lane's  Labour's  Lost,  i.  2. 

10.  Attached  to  or  attending  on  a  person  ; 
to  the  service  of  or  at  the  call  of  any  one. 

"  Thev  shall  say  unto  you,  Seek  unto  them  that  haw 
familiar  spirits,  and  unto  wizards  that  peep  and 
mutter."— Isaiah  viii.  19. 

B.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.   An  intimate  or  close  friend  or  com- 
panion ;  one  long  acquainted. 

"  He  thereupon  called  l>ack  his  familiars,  and  sat 
dryuking  till  it  was  two  hours  after  daylight."— 
Brende  :  Qiiiiittu  Curtins.  to  2J7. 

2.  Easy,  unconstrained  language. 

"Give  us  this  excellent  model  of  the /amtfiar."— 
Pope:  Letters.  (Appendix. I 

3.  A  demon  or  spirit  supposed  to  attend  at 
a  call ;  a  familiar  spirit. 

"  Where  is  Pucelle  now  t 
I  think  her  olfl  familiar  is  asleep." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  ill  J. 

*  4.  The  assistant  of  a  magician  or  witch. 

"Vouchsafe  to  make  me  your  familiar."— Cotgratt. 

IL  Ch.  Hist. :  In  the  Court  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion an  officer  employed  in  apprehending  and- 
imprisoning  the  accused,  so  called  from  the 
circumstance  that  he  was  admitted  to  the 
secrets  of  the  society,  and  thus  made,  as  it 
were,  one  of  the  family. 

If  For  the  difference  between  familiar  and 
free,  see  FREE. 

familiar-spirit,  s.  The  same  as  FA- 
MILIAR, B.  3. 

fa-ma-*-ar'-i-ty,  *  fam-i-lar-i-te,  •  fa- 
mil-i-ar-i-tie,  *  fam-y-ly-ar-y-tye,  s. 

[Fr.  familiarite,  from  Lat.  familiaritas,  from 
familiaris ;  Sp,  familiaridad ;  Port,  familiar^ 
dade;  Ital.  familiarita.] 

1.  Acquaintance  ;  habitude  ;  use. 

"A  terror  which  familiarity  soon  diminished."— • 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Intimate  acquaintance  ;  close  friendship; 
intimacy. 

"  To  renewe  their  old  lore  and  famylyarytye."— 
Hall :  Henry  VI.  (an  12). 

3.  Ease  of  writing  or  speaking ;  freedom 
from  restraint. 

"  That  freedom  imd  familiarity  of  style,  which  w« 
have  taken  up  in  our  correspondence."— Pope .-  Letter 
to  H.  Cromwell  (1710). 

fa  mil  iar  iz-a  tion  (iar  as  yer),  s.  [Eng. 
'familiarise);  -ation.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  familiarizing  or 
making  accustomed  to  or  acquainted   with 
anything. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming   familiarized  or 
accustomed  to  anything. 

"  I  would  read  to  it  with  proper  familiarisations  th« 
most  striking  parts."— Mr.  Carter :  Letters,  iii.  128. 

fa  mil-iar-ize  (iar  as  yer),  v.t.    [FA 

familiariser.] 

1.  To   make   familiar,  well  acquainted  or 
intimate  ;  to  habituate  ;  to  accustom  :  as,  To 
familiarize  men's   minds   with    certain    doc- 
trines. 

2.  To  make  acquainted  or  conversant  by 
practice  or  use. 

t  3.  To  make  familiar  or  well-known. 

"To  familiarise  it  ...  between  us  ea  much  aa  I 
can."—  Wotton :  Remains,  p.  478. 

1 4.  To  make  familiar  or  affable ;  to  bring 
down  from  a  state  or  position  of  lofty 
superiority. 

"  The  genius  smiled  upon  me  with  a  look  of  com- 
passion and  affability  that  familiarized  him  to  my 
imagination."— A ddison:  Spectator,  No.  159. 

fa-mfl'-iar-ly  (iar  as  yer),  adv.  [Eng. 
'familiar;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  familiar  manner ;  in  a  manner  indi- 
cating long  acquaintance  or  use. 

2.  In  an  easy,  unceremonious  manner  ;  in  a 
manner  befitting  close  or  intimate  friends; 
without  constraint. 

"  Once  they  had  been  on  good  terms,  and  had  written 
to  each  other  familiarly."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ix. 

3.  Commonly,  frequently  ;  not  unusually. 

"  Lesser  mists  and  fogs  than  those  which  covered 
Greece  with  so  long  darkness,  do  familiarly  present 
our  senses  with  an  great  alteration*  in  the  sun  and 
moon."— Raleigh :  History. 

*  fa  mil  -iar  ness  (iar  as  yer),  s.  [Eng. 
familiar ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
familiar  ;  familiarity. 


fcate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ee  =  e;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


familiary— famish 
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•fft-miT-iar-y  (iar  as  yer),  «.  [Lat. 
familiaris,  from  familia.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  household  or  family  ;  domestic. 

"  First  asserting  into  his  familiary  power  the  right 
of  just  divorce."— Milton  :  Duct rine  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii., 
ch-ni. 

•  fam'-l-llf m,  s.    [Lat.  familia);  Eng.  suff. 
•ism.]    The  doctrines  or  tenets  of  the  Familists. 

"To  «et  up  his  standard  in  familitm  or  enthusiasm." 
—South :  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  3. 

fam'-l-llSt,  s.    [Lat.  famiHia) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ist.] 

1.  Ch.  Hist.  &  Ecclesiol.:  A  sect  which  arose 

in  Holland  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 

century,  and  taught  that  the  essence  of  reli- 

fion  consisted  in  the  feelings  of  divine  love, 
ence  they  were  otherwise  called  the  Family 
of  Love  (q.v.). 

*  2.  The  head  of  a  family ;  a  family  man. 

•  fam-Mfa'-tic,  *£&m-i-lfa'-tiick,  *fam- 
I-llB'-tlC-al,  a.      [Eng.  familist;   -ic;  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Familists. 

"Those  Seraphick,  Anabaptistick  and  Familutick 
Hyberboles."— Gaudm :  Teart  of  the  Church,  p.  195. 

fam-I-ly,  a.   &  a.      [Fr.  famttle,   from  Lat. 
familia  =  a    household,   from  -famulus  =  a 
'  servant,  from  Oscan  famel  =  a  servant,  from 
faama  =  a    house  ;    cf.    Sans,    dhdman  =  an 
abode,  a  house,  from  the  root,  dhd  =  to  set, 
to  place  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  familia;  Ital.  famiglia.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Those  who  live  in  the  same  house  collec- 
tively ;    a     household     including     parents, 
children  and  servants. 

"  Her  fthe  Infanta's]  family  is  settling  apace,  and 
most  of  her  ladies  and  officers  are  known  already."— 
Bowfll :  Letter*,  p.  132. 

2.  The  parents  and  children  living  together. 

3.  The  children  as  distinguished  from  the 
parents  :  as,  He  has  a  large  family. 

4.  Those  who  can  trace  their  descent  from 
one  common  progenitor  ;  a  race  ;    a  tribe  ; 
kindred ;  lineage. 

"To  advance 
Thy  name  and  honourable  family." 

ShaJcetp.  :  Titus  Andronicui,  i.  1 

*  5.  The  human  race. 

"  Of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is 
named."— Bphetia.ru,  iii.  15. 

6.  A  society  ;  a  body  ;  a  class. 

"  Those  only  who  were  adopted  into  their  [the 
Familists']  family  were  elected."  —  Baker  :  Chronicle 
(an.  1602). 

7.  A  collection,  body,  or  union  of  states, 
nations,  or  peoples. 

"  By  the  mixtures  of  three  branches  of  the  great 
Teutonic  family  with  each  other."— Macaulay  :  Uitt. 
Jtna.,  ch.  i. 

8.  Course  of  descent ;  genealogy  ;  lineage  ; 
line  of  ancestors. 

"Of  the /amity  of  Isaac  Oliver  I  find  no  certain 
account."—  Walpole :  Anecdote*  of  Painting,  vol.  i., 
ch.vii. 

9.  Honourable  descent ;  noble  or  respect- 
able lineage  :  as,  a  man  of  family. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Biology : 

(1)  Zool.:    An  assemblage  of  genera  or  of 
sub-families  akin  to  each  other,  and  naturally 
grouping  themselves  around  a  typical  genus. 
Macleay,  Swainson,  and  the  other  advocates 
of  the  now  abandoned  Quinary  system,  intro- 
duced great  precision  into  classification,  and 
considered  that  in  Zoology  there  were  nine 
tanks  or  grades  in  a  natural  classification  of 
animals — viz.,  (1)  Kingdom,  (2)  Sub-kingdom, 
(3)  Class,  (4)  Order,    (5)  Tribe,    (6)  Family, 
(7)   Sub-family,   (8)  Genus,    (9)  Sub-genus. 
Families  were  uniformly  made  to  end  in  Mod. 
Lat.  -idee,    from    Gr.    «I6os   (eidos)  =  form. 
This  termination  for  a  zoological  family  still 
almost,  though  not  quite,  universally  prevails. 
Other  terms  are  sometimes   intercalated   in 
boti.  zoology  and  botany,  viz.,  sub-class,  sub- 
order, &c. 

(2)  Bot.  :  Here  the  term  Is  used  with  less 
precision,  and  with  divers  meanings.     Most 
commonly  it  is  made  synonymous  with  order  : 
thus  the  Euphorbiaceous  Order  and  the  Eu- 
phorbiaceous    Family  are  the  same.     In  the 
Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  Family  has  been  used 
after  the  analogy  of  zoological  nomenclature 
for  those  groups  of  plants  which  terminate  in 
-idir, :    thus  the  Orchidaceae    are    called    an 
order  ;  its  primary  division  Malaxeae,  Epiden- 
dreae,  &c.,  tribes  ;  and  the  division,  &c. ,  of 
them  Liparidse,  Dendrobidae,  &c.,  families. 

2.  Phil. :  A  group  of  cognate  languages. 


"  We  have  called  a  certain  body  of  languages  a 
family,  the  Indo-European.  The  name  family  was 
applied  to  it  by  strict  analogy  with  the  use  of  the 
same  term  elsewhere ;  the  languages  in  question  had 
been  found,  oil  competent  examination,  to  show  good 

Whitney:  Life  t  Growth  of  Language,  ch.  xii. 

3.  Med. :   Family  diseases,  called  also  here- 
ditary diseases,  are  those  inherited  from  pro- 
genitors, or  those  an  hereditary  tendency  to 
which  is  in  the  constitution. 

4.  Chem.  :  A  group  of  compounds  having  a 
common  element.     Thus  the  several  members 
of  the  alcohol  family  agree  in  containing  the 
radical  ethyl. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  family  : 
as,  &  family  seat,  family  connections,  &c. 

U  Arms  of  family : 

Her. :  Those  arms  received  by  some  distin- 
guished person,  and  borne  with  modifications 
by  all  his  descendants. 

T  Crabbthus  discriminates  between  family, 
house,  lineage,  and  race :  "  House  figuratively 
denotes  those  who  live  in  the  same  house,  and 
is  commonly  extended  in  its  signification  to 
all  that  passes  under  the  same  roof :  hence 
we  rather  say  that  a  woman  manages  her 
family;  that  a  man  rules  his  house.  The 
family  is  considered  as  to  its  relationships  ; 
the  number,  union,  condition  and  quality  of 
its  members  :  the  house  is  considered  more  as 
to  what  is  transacted  within  its  walls.  We 
speak  of  a  numerous  family,  a  united  or  an 
affectionate  family,  a  mercantile  house ;  the 
house  (meaning  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Parliament).  In  an  extended  application  of 
these  words  they  are  made  to  designate  the 
quality  of  the  individual,  in  which  case  family 
bears  the  same  familiar  and  indiscriminate 
sense  as  before  :  house  is  employed  as  a  term 
of  grandeur.  When  we  consider  the  family  in 
its  domestic  relations,  in  its  habits,  manners, 
connections  and  circumstances,  we  speak  of 
a  genteel  family,  a  respectable  family,  the 
royal  family :  but  when  we  consider  it  with 
regard  to  its  political  and  civil  distinctions, 
its  titles  and  its  power,  then  we  denominate 
it  a  house,  as  an  illustrious  house ;  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  of  Brunswick,  or  of  Hanover ;  the 
imperial  house  of  Austria.  Family  includes  in 
it  every  circumstance  of  connection  and  rela- 
tionship ;  lineage  respects  only  consanguinity  : 
family  is  employed  mostly  for  those  who  are 
coeval ;  lineage  is  generally  used  for  those 
who  have  gone  before.  Race,  from  the  Latin 
radix,  a  root,  denotes  the  origin  or  that  which 
constitutes  their  original  point  of  resem- 
blance. A  family  supposes  the  closest  alli- 
ance ;  a  race  supposes  no  closer  connection 
than  what  a  common  property  creates.  Family 
is  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  number  : 
race  is  a  term  of  extensive  import,  including 
all  mankind,  as  the  human  race ;  or  particular 
nations,  as  the  race  of  South-sea  Islanders  ;  or 
a  particular  family,  as  the  race  of  the  Hera- 
elides  :  from  Hercules  sprang  a  race  of  heroes." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  family  head,  .-•. 

Naut. :  An  old  name  for  the  stern  of  a 
vessel  when  it  was  surmounted  by  several 
full-length  figures. 

Family  of  Love,  . 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  Christian  sect  founded  about 
A.D.  1546  in  the  Netherlands  by  Henry  Nicolai, 
or  Nicolas  of  Munster,  who,  in  the  latter 
years  of  Edward  VI.,  passed  over  to  England 
and  joined  the  Dutch  Church  in  London.  He 
regarded  himself  as  a- chosen  servant  of  God 
by  whom  a  new  revelation  was  to  be  made  to 
the  world.  He  considered  doctrine  as  of  little 
importance,  but  the  possession  of  piety  and 
love  all  in  all.  His  followers,  though  as  a 
rule  quite  moral,  were  cheerful  to  an  extent 
which  gave  offence  to  some.  In  1575  they 
laid  a  confession  of  their  faith  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  applied  unsuccessfully  for  tolera- 
tion. In  1580,  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
Council  made  an  effort  to  suppress  them.  They 
were  denounced  by  proclamation,  and  their 
books  ordered  to  be  burnt  in  October  1580. 
In  1604  and  1645,  Blunt  says  that :  "  Fami- 
lists were  extreme  Antinomians.  Strype  men- 
tions two  sections  of  them,  the  Family  of  the 
Mount,  and  the  Family  of  the  Essentialists, 
who  denied  the  existence  of  sin.  There  was 
thus  gross  immorality  among  them,  and  Penn 
and  Baxter  speak  in  severe  terms  of  their 
excesses."  (Blunt :  Diet,  of  Sects,  £c.)  Among 
those  who  wrote  against  them  were  Henry 
Moore  and  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the 
Quakers.  They  were  also  called  Familists(q.  v.). 


family-man,  s.  One  who  leads  a  do- 
mestic life  ;  one  who  has  a  family  or  house- 
hold. 

family-tie,  s.  The  bond  of  union  and 
affection  between  members  of  the  same  family 

family-way,  s.    A  state  of  pregnancy. 
*    IT  In  the  family-way :  Pregnant. 

fam  ine,    *fam-yn,      fam  yne,  s.  &  a. 

[Fr.  famine,   from   Low  Lat.  *famina,  from 
Lat.  fames  =  hunger  ;  Fr.  faim;  O.  Sp.  fame.} 

A.  -4s  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :   Scarcity  of  food  ;  dearth ; 
great  distress  for  want  of  food  ;  destitution. 
"  Famine  and  meagre  want  besieged  us  round." 

Pope:  Homer;  Odystey  xii.  894. 

2.  Hist.  :  111  the  hotter  countries  rain  is  not 
diffused,  as  in  England  pretty  uniformly  over 
the  year,  but  is  nearly  limited  to  one  portion 
of  it.  In  India,  for  example,  the  rainy  season 
lasts  four  months,  and  then  there  are  eight  of 
dry  weather.  Wherever,  in  such  regions,  no 
means  are  taken  to  store  the  water  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigation,  drought  great  enough  to 
be  destructive  to  crops  will  sooner  or  later 
take  place  and  famine  supervene.  Of  such  a 
drought  and  dearth  there  is  a  highly  graphic 
description  in  Jer.  xiv.  1-6.  Many  famines 
are  recorded  in  Scripture  (Gen.  xii.  10,  xxvi.  1, 
xii.  54-57  ;  Ruth  i.  1  ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  1 ;  1  Kings 
xviii.  2-6 ;  2  Kings  xxv.  3  ;  Jer.  Iii.  6).  Most 
of  these  were  produced  by  drought,  others  by 
sieges  or  other  military  operations.  India  has 
long  been  the  seat  of  famines.  Mr.  Mill  men- 
tions one  between  A.D.  1640  and  1655,  which 
extended  all  through  India  and  beyond  it ;  one 
in  the  Deccan  in  1661  ;  one  in  Bengal  in  1770, 
which  is  said  to  have  destroyed  one-third  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  large  and  very  populous 
province ;  these  were  produced  by  drought. 
One  in  Madras  in  1782  arose  from  the  ravages 
of  Hyder  All's  army.  More  recent  Indian 
famines  were  in  the  North -Western  Provinces 
in  1837-8,  when  it  is  said  that  more  than 
800,000  people  died  ;  in  Bengal  and  Oi-issa  in 
1865-6,  when  about  a  million  perished ;  in 
Bengal  in  1874,  which  was  so  successfully 
grappled  with,  but  at  an  expense  of  about  six 
million  pounds  of  money,  that  few  died  ;  and 
finally  one  in  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Mysore, 
in  1866-7,  less  successfully  treated,  for  the 
deaths  are  by  some  estimated  at  half  a  million. 
A  portion  of  the  Indian  revenues  are  now 
annually  set  aside  to  constitute  a  famine  fund. 

Famines  have  occurred  in  Europe  in  ancient 
and  mediaeval,  and  in  modern  times.  England 
was  visited  by  them  in  1087,  1251,  1315,  1335, 
1353,  &c.  Famines  have  several  times  taken 
place  in  Ireland,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop,  on  which  the  people  depended  for 
subsidence.  The  most  notable  one  was  that 
in  1846,  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  Corn 
Laws  (q.v.).  The  United  States  have  been  free 
from  famines,  but  have  done  much  to  relievo 
distress  arising  from  them  elsewhere. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  famine  : 
occurring  in  or  characteristic  of  a  time  or 
famine. 

"  Wheat  was  at  seventy  shillings  the  quarter,  which 
would  even  now  be  considered  as  almost  *  famint 
piice."—JHacaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  ill 

famine  lever,  *. 
Medical: 

1.  Typhus  fever. 

2.  Relapsing  fever. 

famine-pined,  a.  Wasted  by  famine. 
(Dryden :  Virgil ;  Georgia  iv.  362.) 

fam  ish,  '  fam  ysh.  r  i.  \  r  [Formed  with 
suff.  -ish,  from  the  base  fam-  seen  in  O.  Fr. 
afamer,  Fr.  affamer,  by  analogy  with  languish, 
demolish,  &c .  The  base  fam-  is  from  Lat.  fame* 
=  hunger.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

L  Literally: 

1.  To  suffer  extreme  hunger  ;  to  suffer  from 
deprivation  of  food. 

"You  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die  than famithf 
—Shakeip. :  Cortolanut,  L  1. 

2.  To  die  of  hunger  or  want  of  food. 

"All  the  race 

Of  Israel  here  hadfnmMed.  had  not  God 
Rained  from  heaven  manna." 

Milton  :  P.  K.,  li.  811. 

*  IL  Fig. :  To  be  or  become  exhausted ;  to 
faint. 

"  The  Lord  will  not  suffer  the  soul  of  the  rlghUou* 
tofamiih."— Proterbi  x.  8. 


toil,  b6y;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  £enophon,  exist.    ph  =  & 
-clan,  -tian  =  shun,     tion,     sion  -  shun;  tion,   slon  -  zliun.    tioua,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  <tc.  =  bel,  del. 
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famishment— f&n. 


B.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  reduce  to  great  straits  hy  deprivation 
of  Tood  ;  to  distress  by  famine  or  dearth. 

*  The  laud  of  Egypte  ami  the  land  of  Canaan  were 
/amytfiyii  by  reason  of  the  depth."— £iMe(15M),  Genesis 
zlvlL 

2.  To  kill  with  hunger  or  starvation;  to 
rtarve. 

"  What,  did  be  marry  m.>  to /u m UA  me ?  "—Shatesp.  : 
Taming  o/  Ou  Shrtw,  IT.  3. 

*  3.  To  reduce,  force,  or  compel  by  famine. 

"He  had/nmuA«rf  Paris  into  a  surrender."— fiurke  : 
On  tin  French  Resolution. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  deprive  of  anything  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  life. 

"famtiked  htm  of  breath,  if  not  of  bread." 

Milton:  P.  L.,x'ri.n. 

2.  To  affect  with  extreme  cold. 

*  3.  To  exhaust,  to  wear  out. 

"That  were  nectar 
Unto  my  famished  spirits." 

Ben  Jonton :  Sejania.  IT.  L 

•fam'-ish-ment,   *  fam  ysh   ment,  s. 

{Eng.  famish ;   -ment.]     The  state  or  pain  of 
extreme  hunger  or  want  of  food  ;  famine. 

"And  Elian  went  to  shew  him  selfe  unto  Ahab.  for 
there  w.is  a  great  famyshment  in  Samaria." — Bible 
(ISil).  3  Kings  xviii. 

* fa-m5s'-i-t$r,  s.  [Pr.  famosite,  from  Lat 
famositas,  from  famosus  —  famous  ;  Ital.  fa- 
mosita.]  Fame,  renown,  celebrity. 

lam'-OUS,  *  fam-ouse,  a.  [Fr.  fameux,  from 
Lat  famosus  =  renowned  or  noted,  either  for 
good  or  ill ;  fama  =  fame,  renown  ;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  famoso.]  [FAME,  s.] 

1.  Renowned,  celebrated,  much  talked  of, 
distinguished,  illustrious. 

"  There  was  a  clerke,  one  Lucius, 
A  courtier,  &  famous  man."  Oower,  v. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  for  before  the  thing  for 
which  one  is  famed. 

"  He  consulted  several  men  famous  for  their  skill  in 
polite  literature."— Mason :  Life  of  Mont.  Du  Fresnoy. 

8.  Noted,  much  spoken  of,  conspicuous, 
Whether  for  good  or  ill ;  notorious. 

"tMenecrrvtes  and  Melias,  famous  pirates. 
Make  the  sea  serve  them." 

Shukcsfi. :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 

*4.  Of  good  character,  trustworthy ;  opposed 
to  infamous.  (Scotch. ) 

"  He  that  maid  the  requisitioun  for  saif tie  of  his 
•win  coruis.  may  cause  twa  or  thr£  of  his  nichtbouris. 
famous  and  'in-mspret  men.  cum  and  justlie  teind  the 
•aniin,  and  thairefter  leid  and  stak  the  teiudis  upon 
the  ground  of  the  landis  quhalr  they  grew." — A.  1555. 
Balfour:  Pract.,  p.  145. 

*  5.  Injurious  to  the  character  of  another  ;  li- 
tellous,  calumniatory,  slanderous,  defamatory. 

"That  na  tnauer  of  man  mak,  write,  or  imprent  ouy 
bUlis.writingi«.orball:ulis./amoi«orsclauderou8toouy 
persouuspiritiialortemporal."— Bal/our:  Pract ,  p.  537. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  famous, 
celebrated,  renowned,  and  illustrious:  "Famous 
is  a  term  of  indefinite  import :  it  conveys  of 
itself  frequently  neither  honour  nor  dis- 
honour, since  it  is  employed  indifferently  as 
an  epithet  for  things  praiseworthy  or  other- 
wise :  it  is  the  only  one  of  these  terms  which 
may  be  used  in  a  bad  sense.  The  others  rise 
in  a  gradually  good  sense.  The  celebrated  is 
founded  upon  merit  and  the  display  of  talent 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  it  gains  the  subject 
respect :  the  renowned  is  founded  upon  the 
possession  »f  rare  or  extraordinary  qualities, 
upon  successful  exertions  and  an  accordance 
with  public  opinion  ;  it  brings  great  honour 
or  glory  to  the  subject :  the  illustrious  is 
founded  upon  those  solid  qualities  which  not 
only  render  one  known  but  distinguished  ;  it 
ensures  regard  and  veneration.  A  person  may 
may  \>e  famous  for  his  eccentricities  ;  celebrated 
as  an  artist,  a  writer,  or  a  player ;  renowned 
as  a  warrior  or  a  statesman  ;  illustrious  as  a 
prince,  a  statesman,  or  a  senator."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  fa' -moused,  a.  [Eng.  famous;  -ed.]  Cele- 
brated, renowned,  illustrious,  noted. 

"The  painful  warrior famoiaed  for  fight." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  24. 

fa   mous  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  famous ;  -ly.] 

*  1.  By  common  report,  notoriously  ;   com- 
monly. 

"As  for  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  it  ia  famously 
known  to  have  been  planted  by  force  at  first."— Tiltot- 
ton :  Sermons,  vol.  L,  «er.  20. 

2.  In  a  famous,  renowned,  or  illustrious 
manner ;  with  great  fame  or  renown. 

"  Then  this  laud  via  famously  enriched 
With  politic  grave  counsel.* 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  ii.  & 


3.  Capitally,  very  well,  splendidly.   (Slang.) 

'•  fa  -mous  ness,  s.  [Eng.  famous ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  famous  ;  fame,  renown, 
celebrity. 


*  fam'-u-lar,  *  fam'-u-ler,  a.  i  3.    [FAMI- 
LIAR.] * 

*  fam   11  late,  v.i.    [Lat.  famulatus,  pa.  par. 
of  faniulor.  from  famulus  =  a  servant.]    To 
serve.    (Cockeram.) 

*  fam'-u-la-tive,  a.  [Lat.  famulatus,  pa.  par. 
of  famulor.]    Serving,  aiding,  abetting. 

"  As  \xii\gfamulative  alwaies  to  brutish,  and  many 
times  to  unlawful  \\nW-Cudaorth;  Intellectual 
System,  p.  45. 

*  fa-mu-li-er,  a.  &  s.    [FAMILIAR.] 

*  fam'-U-lus,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  servant.] 

1.  The  assistant  of  a  magician. 

"  The  magician  a  famulus  got  hold  of  the  forbidden 
book,  and  summoned  a  goblin." — Carlyle. 

2.  A  drudge. 

« fa-myl-iar,  *  fa-myl-ier,  a.  &  s.    [FAMI- 
LIAR.] 

fan,  *  fanne,  s.    [A.S.  fann,  from  Lat.  vannus; 
O.  Fr.  van;  Fr. /cm;  Ital.  vanno;  0.  H.  Ger. 
wanna  ;  Sw.  vanna ;  Dut.  wan,  wanne  =  a  fan, 
wanntn  =  to  fan.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  An  instrument  or  device  waved  or  rotated 
to  cause  a  circulation  of  air.    [IL] 

"  1 1  m  ve  erected  an  academy  for  the  training  of  young 
womeu  in  the  exercise  of  the  fan."—Addiion :  Spec- 
tator. No.  102. 

(2)  The  instrument  by  which  the  chaff  is 
blown  away  when  corn  is  winnowed. 

"Y  shall  scattere  them  with  a  fan  in  the  yatus  of  the 
lond."—  Wycliffe:  Jeremiah  XT.  7. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  Anything  spread  out,  like  a  lady's  fan, 
into  a  triangle  with  a  broad  base. 

"  As  a  peacock  and  crane  were  in  company,  the  pea- 
cock spread  his  tail,  and  challenged  the  other  to  shew 
him  such  a/an  of  feathers."— L' Estrange  :  Fables. 

*  (2)  The  quintain  (q.v.).    So  called  from  its 
turning  round  like  a  weathercock,   in  exact 
proportion  to  the  force  of  the  blow  delivered 
on  the  flat  board. 

"  Now,  swete  sir,  will  ye  just  at  the  fan." 

Chaucer:  C.T.,  16,991. 

*  (3)  Anything  by  which  the  air  is  moved, 
«uch  as  wings. 

"  The  prisoner  with  a  spring  from  prison  broke. 
Then  stretched  his  feathered  fans  with  all   big 

might, 

And  to  the  neighbouring  maple  winged  his  flight" 
Dryden  :  Cock  *  Fox,  769-71. 

(4)  Any  agency  or  influence  which  tends  to 
excite  or  stimulate  the  activity  or  strength  of 
a  passion,  or  emotion,  as  a  fan  excites  flame. 

"  Nature  worketh  in  us  all  a  love  to  our  own  coun- 
sels :  the  contradiction  of  others  is  a  fan  to  inflame 
that  love.1'— Hooker :  Eccles.  Polity.  (Pref.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  MacJi.,  &c. :  A  device  for  exciting  a  cur- 
rent of  air,  either  for  ventilation  or  for  urging 
a  fire  ;  as, 

(1)  An  instrument   made    of   palm-leaves, 
carved  wood,  ivory,  <fec.,  mounted  on  a  handle, 
and  used  by  ladies  to  agitate  the  air  and  cool 
the  face. 

(2)  Any  contrivance  of  vanes  or  flat  discs, 
revolving  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  as  for  win- 
nowing corn,  for  cooling  fluids,  urging  com- 
bustion, assisting  ventilation,  &c. 

(3)  An  apparatus  for  checking  or  regulating, 
by  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  its  motion,  the 
velocity  of  light  machinery,  as  in  a  musical 
box  ;  a  fly. 

(4)  An  apparatus,  called  also  a  fan-governor, 
for  regulating  the   throttle-valves  of  steam- 
engines. 

(5)  The  small  vane  which  turns  the  cap  of 
the  smock-mill  on  its  axis,  to  keep  the  sails 
presented  to  the  wind. 

2.  Eccles. :  [FLABELLUM]. 

fan-blast,  s. 

Iron-work. :  The  blast  produced  by  a  fan,  in 
contradistinction  to  one  produced  by  a  blow- 
ing-engine. 

fan-blower,  s.  A  blower  in  which  a  series 
of  vanes  fixed  on  a  rotating  shaft  creates  a 
blast  of  air  for  forge  purposes,  or  a  current 


for  draught  or  ventilation.  Blowers  are  plenum 
(pressure),  or  vacuum,  which  is  equivalent  to 
exhaust ;  either  form  is  used  for  the  various 
purposes  of  ventilation,  air-draft  for  furnaces, 
&c.  [BLOWER  ;  FANNINO-MILL.] 

fan-brakes,  s.  The  resistance  of  a  fluid 
to  a  fan  rotating  in  it. 

fan  coral,  s. 

Zool. :  The  name  of  the  genus  Rhipidogorgia, 
belonging  to  the  family  Gorgonidee. 

fan-cricket,  s. 

Entom. :  Gryllotalpa  vulgaris,  called  also  the 
Fen-cricket  or  Mole  cricket  or  Churr-worm. 
It  digs  for  itself  a  small  hole  in  the  ground. 

fan-foot,  •••. 

1.  Entom. :  A  name  given  to  the  genus  of 
moths  Polypogou. 

2.  Zool.  :  Ptyoductylus  Gecko,  a  species  of 
lizard,  a  native  of  Northern  Africa,  reputed  to 
be  exceedingly  venomous.     The  toes  form  at 
the  extremities  round  discs  (whence  the  name 
Fan-foot),  enabling  the  animal  to  climb  up 
walls  ;  the  claws  are  retractile.     The  venom 
is   said  not  to  be  injected  by  the  teeth,  but 
to  he  exuded  from  the  lobules  of  the  toes, 
whence  the  scientific  name  Ptyodactylus,  from 
Gr.  Trrvta  (ptuo)  =  to  spit,  aud  &O.KTV\OS  (dak- 
tulos)  =  a  finger  or  toe. 

fan-governor,  s.    [FAN,  «.  n.  i.  (4>] 

fan  light,  s. 

Arch. :  A  window  in  shape  of  an  open  fan  ; 
the  light  placed  over  a  doorway. 

fan-like,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Resembling  a  fan  in  form 
or  appearance. 

2.  Bot. :  Leaves  which  are  folded  up  like  a 
fan  ;  also  called  Plicate  (q.v.). 

fan-nerved,  a. 

1.  Sot. :  Having  the  nerves  or  nervures  ra- 
diating and  arranged  in  the  manner  of  a  fan. 

2.  Entom. :  In  the  same  sense  as  1. 

fan-palm,  s. 

Bot.:  A  name  applied  to  all  palms  having 
fan-shaped  or  flabelliforin  leaves,  represented 
in  Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa  by 
Chamcerops  humilis,  occupying  extensive  sandy 
plains  and  rocky  places,  generally  growing  in 
a  crowded  csespitose  manner  without  stem, 
the  length  of  the  leaves  not  exceeding  three 
or  four  feet ;  but  in  cultivation,  by  the  sup- 
pression of  suckers,  it  forms  a  stem  which 
attains  a  height  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  A 
tough  fibre  is  obtained  from  the  leaves,  which 
is  used  for  many  purposes,  such  as  making 
ropes,  brushes,  &c.  The  name  is  more  particu- 
larly applied  to  plants  of  the  genus  Corypha, 
such  as  the  Talipot  tree,  Corypha  umbracu- 
lifera,  a  native  of  Ceylon  and  Malabar. 
[CORYPHA,  TALIPOT.] 

fan-shaped,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Resembling  a  fan  in  shape  or 
form. 

2.  Bot.  :  Plaited  like  a  fan,  as  the  leaves  of 
Borassus  flabelliformis. 

Fan-shaped  window : 

Arch. :  A  window  consisting  of  rather  more 
than  a  semicircle,  the  circumference  of  which 
is  cut  out  in  circular  notches.  Windows  of 
this  tkind  are  frequent  in  the  early  German 
style  of  architecture. 

fan  steam-engine,  s.  An  engine,  the 
action  of  which  is  the  inverse  to  that  of  the 
fan.  The  outer  annular  casing  receives  steam 

from  the  boiler,  and  discharges  from  its  inner 
surface  in  tangential  .jets  upon  the  se<  -op- 
shaped  blades  which  are  attached  to  a  rotating 
shaft. 

fan  tail,  s. 

1.  Zoology : 

(1)  A  genus  of  Australian  birds  (Rhi2iidi'ra) 
belonging  to  the  family  Muscicapidae.     They 
derive  their  name  from  the  fan-like  shape  of 
their  tails. 

(2)  A  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon. 

2.  Gas-Eng. :  A  form  of  gas-burner,  in  which 
the  burning  jet  has  an  arched  form. 

3.  Carp.:  A  kind  of  joint. 
Fan-tail  burner: 

Gas-Eng. :  The  same  as  FANTAIL,  2. 
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Fan-tM  Warbler : 

Ornitli. :  Cistimla  cursitans,  a  very  tiny  bird, 
somewhat  like  a  diminutive  lark.  It  is  a 
native  of  southern  Europe,  Africa,  India,  and 
China.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  very  neat  and 
beautiful  nest  which  it  makes. 

fan-tickles,  s.  pi.    [PAKNTICKLES.] 

fan-tracery,  s. 

Arch.:  A  term  applied  to  tracery  used  in 
vaulting,  in  which  all  the  ribs  that  rise  from 


FAN  TRACERY. 

the  springing  of  the  vault  have  the  same 
curve,  and  diverge  equally  in  every  direction, 
producing  an  effect  not  unlike  that  of  the  stiff 
portions  of  a  fan.  It  was  used  in  late  Pointed 
•work. 

Fan-tracery  vaulting  : 

Arch,.  :  A  very  complicated  mode  of  roofing 
or  vaulting  used  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
in  which  the  vault  is  covered  with  fan-tracery. 
Very  fine  examples  of  it  exist  in  Henry  VII.'s 
Chapel,  Westminster;  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor  ;  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge  ; 
and  the  cloisters  of  Gloucester  cathedral. 

fan-veined,  a. 

Bot.  :  Applied  to  a  leaf  whose  veins  or  ribs 
are  arranged  like  those  of  a  fan. 

fan-wheel,  s.  A  fan-blower  ;  an  appa- 
ratus consisting  of  a  shaft  armed  with  wings 
or  beaters  revolving  in  a  case.  It  is  used  in 
grain-cleaners,  winnowing-maehines,  blowers 
for  furnaces,  &c.,  and  is  the  most  common 
device  for  obtaining  a  blast  of  air  for  any 
purpose. 

fan,  *fan-nen,  *van-ni,  v.t.    [FAN,  s.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  To  move,  agitate,  or  set  in  motion  as 
with  a  fan. 

"They  summed  their  pens,  and  soaring  the  air  sublime, 
With  clang  despised  the  ground  .  .  .  the  air 
Float*  as  they  pass,  fanned  with  unnumbered  plumes. 
Milton;  f.  L..  vii.  432. 

2.  To  cool  or  refresh  by  causing  a  current  of 
«ir  to  pass  over  the  face  with  a  fan. 

"  I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carry  me,  to/<m  me  while  I  sleep." 

Camper:  Tntk,  ii.  29,  80. 

3.  To  blow  upon  ;  to  ventilate. 

"  Gentle  airs  due  at  their  hour 
To  fan  the  earth  now  wiked." 

Milton:  P.L.,x.9t. 

4.  To  winnow  ;  to  separate  the  chaff  from, 
«nd  drive  it  away  by  a  current  of  air. 

"Chaff,  which  fanned, 
The  wind  drives."  JIUtm:  Pi.  L  11. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  excite,  to  stimulate,  or  increase  the 
activity  or  strength  of,  as  a  fan  excites  a 
flame. 

"  By  slow  degrees  he/ani  the  gentle  fire, 
Till  perseverance  makes  the  flame  aspire." 

King:  Art  of  Late,  pt.  xlv. 

2.  To  separate  as  by  winnowing  ;  to  dis- 
'     criminate. 

"  I  have  collected  some  few  therein,  fanning  the 
old,  not  omitting  auy."—  Bacon. 

fa  nal  ,  «.  [Fr.]  A  lighthouse  ;  more  specifi- 
cally, the  apparatus  placed  in  a  lighthouse  to 
give  light. 

fan  am,  i. 

1.  A  money  of  account  formerly  used  In 
Madras  ;  value  about  Ijd. 

2.  A  Ceylon  copper  coin  worth  about  Ijd. 


t  -Ic,  *  fa-nat'-ick,  a.  &  ».    [Fr.  fanat- 
igue,  from  Lat.  fanaticus  =  (1)  pertaining  to  a 


temple,  (2)  inspired,  enthusiastic,  from  fanum 
=  a  temple  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  fanatico.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Wild  or  extravagant  in  opinions,  particu- 
larly ou  points  of  religion  ;  enthusiastic  to  an 
extreme ;  struck  or  possessed  with  a  kind  of 
frenzy  or  craze  on  certain  subjects  ;  bigoted. 

"  Thy  country,  Wilberforce,  with  just  disdain, 
Hears  thee  by  cruel  men  and  impious  called 
Fanatic."  Cow per  :  To  Wilberforce. 

2.  Characterized    by    fanaticism ;    extrava- 
gant ;  enthusiastic. 

"  Nor  that  wild  energy  which  leads 
The  enthusiast  to  fanatic  deeds." 

Hemam :  A  Tale  of  the  Secret  Tribunal. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  person  entertaining  wild  or 
extravagant  ideas  upon  any  subject,  particu- 
larly on  points  of  religion ;  an  enthusiast ;  a 
bigot. 

"  Alas  for  thee,  fair  Greece  I  when  Asia  poured 
Her  fierce  fanatics  to  Byzantium's  wafts." 

ffemans :  Modern  Greece. 

1[  (1)  For  the  difference  between  fanatic  and 
visionary,  see  ENTHUSIASM. 

(2)  The  words  fanatic  and  enthusiast  differ  in 
meaning.  A  fanatic  is  an  enthusiast  trans- 
formed or  developed.  A  typical  enthusiast  has 
a  warm  imagination  and  a  sensitive  heart,  with 
the  malignant  element  still  latent.  He  lives 
only  for  one  object ;  and  when  he  encounters 
opposition  in  carrying  that  single  Object  out, 
the  malignant  element  is  apt  to  be  excited 
and  become  permanently  conspicuous  in  his 
character,  after  which  he  is  no  longer  an  en- 
thusiast but  a  fanatic.  Fanaticism  is  thus 
enthusiasm  with  the  malignant  element  quick- 
ened into  activity.  (Zsooc  Taylor :  Nat.  Hist. 
Enthusiasm.) 

fa-nat'-ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  fanatic(us),  and  Eng. 
"adj.  suff.  -al.]  The  same  as  FANATIC  (q.v.). 

"Yet  no  Ingratitude  could  damp  the  ardour  of  his 
fanatical  loyalty."— Macaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

fa-naf-lC-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fanatical;  -ly.] 
In  a  fanatical  manner  ;  with  excessive  enthu- 
siasm ;  wildly. 

"The  whole  body  of  working  men  was \fanaticatty 
devoted  to  her  cause."— Macaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

* fa-nat -ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fanatical; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fanatical ; 
fanaticism. 

"  Much  worse  than  infidelity,  than  fitnatiatlneu, 
than  idolatry."  —  Bj>.  WUkint:  Principal,  tc.,  of 
Natural  Religion,  1L  1. 

fa-nat'-i-9i§um,  s.  [Eng.  fanatic;  -ism.}  Wild 
and  extravagant  notions  or  opinions,  particu- 
larly on  points  of  religion ;  excessive  enthu- 
siasm ;  religious  frenzy  ;  bigotry ;  fervid  zeal. 
[FANATIC,  t  (2).] 

"  With  Wildman's  fanaticitm  was  joined  a  tender 
care  for  his  own  safety."— Macaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*fa-nat'-I-cize,  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  fanatic;  -ize.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  render  fanatical. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  act  as  a  fanatic. 
"Fighting  and  fanaticizina  amid  a  nation  of  his 

like."— Carlyle :  French  Kemlution,  pt  iii.,  bk.  ill., 
ch.  ii. 

*  fan'-a-tism,  s.  [Fr.  fanatisme;  Ital.,  Sp.,  & 
Port,  fanotismo.]  Religious  frenzy  or  enthu- 
siasm ;  fanaticism. 

*fan-ci-cal,  a.  [Eng.  fancy;  c  connective; 
-al.]  Fanciful. 

"Some  kind  of  voluntary  or  fancical  play."—  T. 
Mace  (1676)  In  Southey  :  The  Doctor,  ch.  xciv. 

fan'-cied,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [FANCY,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Formed  in  the   fancy  or   imagination ; 
imaginary. 

"  More  than  thy  fancied  guilt  with  jealous  pangs 
could  sting.  Hc-mant:  The  Uaremtna. 

2.  Esteemed,    thought    highly   of,    liked, 
valued,  attractive. 

fan'-cl-er,  s.    [Eng.  fancy;  -er.} 

1.  One  who  fancies  or  imagines  anything. 

2.  One  who  takes  a  fancy  or  liking  to  any- 
thing; an  admirer. 

3.  One  who  breeds  and  keeps  for  sale  birds, 
animals,    &c.,  as,    a  pigeon-/a7icter,    a  bird- 
fancier. 

"  It  would  prevent  the  comb  of  the  male  from  being 
perfectly  upright,  which  would  be  abhorrent  to  every 
fancier:'—  Darvin:  Descent  of  3lan(\Sl\).  vol.iL,  p.  160. 

fan'-cl-ful,  a.    [Eng.  fancy;  -fu,l(l).\ 

1.  Dictated  by  or  arising  in  the  fancy  or 
imagination  :  appealing  to  or  pleasing  the 
fancy  ;  wild  :  as,  a  fanciful  theory. 


2.  Curiously  or  extravagantly  constructed 
or  shaped  ;  fantastic. 

"  I  love  a  fanciful  disorder, 
And  straggling  out  of  rule  and  order." 

Lloyd :  Familiar  Letter  of  Rhyme. 

3.  Existing  only  in  the  imagination  ;  fancied, 
imaginary. 

"  Shake  at  shadows  fanciful  and  vain." 

Dryden :  Lucretius,  if. 

4.  Guided  by  the  fancy  or  the  imagination 
rather  than  by  reason. 

"  It  seemed  to  a,  fanciful  view 
To  weep  lor  the  buds  it  had  left  with  regret." 

Courper :  The  Rote. 

5.  Subject  to  the  influence  of  fancy ;  whim- 
sical, capricious,  fantastical. 

"  The  English  are  naturally  fanciful."— Additon. 
If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fanci- 
ful, fantastical,  whimsical,  and  capricious: 
"  Fanciful  and  fantastical  are  both  employed 
for  persons  and  things ;  whimsical  and  caprice 
are  mostly  employed  for  persons  or  for  what 
is  personal.  Fanciful,  in  regard  to  persons, 
is  said  of  that  which  is  irregular  in  the  taste 
or  judgment ;  fantastical  is  said  of  that  which 
violates  all  propriety,  as  well  as  regularity  : 
the  former  may  consist  of  a  simple  deviation 
from  rule  ;  the  latter  is  something  extravagant 
A  person  may,  therefore,  sometimes  be  advan- 
tageously fanciful,  although  he  can  never  be 
fantastical  but  to  his  discredit.  Lively  minds 
will  be  fanciful  in  the  choice  of  their  dress, 
furniture,  or  equipage  :  the  affectation  of  sin- 
gularity frequently  renders  people  fantastical 
in  their  manners  as  well  as  their  dress.  Fan- 
ciful is  said  mostly  in  regard  to  errors  of 
opinion  or  taste  ;  it  springs  from  an  aberra- 
tion of  the  mind  :  whimsical  is  a  species  of 
the  fanciful  in  regard  to  one's  likes  or  dislikes ; 
capricious  respects  errors  of  temper,  or  irregu- 
larities of  feeling.  The  fanciful  does  not 
necessarily  imply  instability ;  but  the  capri- 
cious excludes  the  idea  of  fixedness.  One  is 
fanciful  by  attaching  a  reality  to  that  which 
only  passes  in  one's  own  mind  ;  one  is  whim- 
sical in  the  inventions  of  the  fancy ;  one  is 
capricious  by  acting  and  judging  without  rule 
or  reason  in  that  which  admits  of  both.  .  .  . 
In  application  to  things,  the  terms  fanciful 
and  fantastical  preserve  a  similar  distinction; 
what  is  fanciful  may  be  the  real  and  just  com- 
bination of  a  well-regulated  fancy,  or  the  un- 
real combination  of  a  distempered  fancy ;  the 
fantastical  is  not  only  the  unreal  but  the  dis- 
torted combination  of  a  disordered  fancy," 
(Crabb ;  Eng.  Synon.) 

fan'-ci-ful-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  fanciful ;  -ly.] 

1.  In    a   fanciful,    curious,   or  fantastical 
manner ;  fantastically. 

"Just  as  ancient  Egyptian  wisdom  did  in  hierogly- 
phic symbols  fancifully  analogized."  —  Vfarburton  : 
Maine  Legation,  bk.  i  v..  J  14. 

2.  In  a  whimsical,  capricious,  or  fantastical 
manner. 

fan  91  ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fanciful;  -ness.} 
The  quality  of  being  fanciful,  or  arising  in  the 
fancy  rather  than  in  reason. 

"  The  fancifulness  of  some  of  its  imagery  does  not 
cool  it  in  the  least."— Athenaeum,  May  7,  1881,  p.  618. 

*fan'-9l-fy,  v.i.     [Eng.  fancy;  -fy.]    To  fancy. 
"The  good  she  ever  delighted  to  do,  and  fanci/ied 
she  was  born  to  do."— Jtichardson:  Claritia,  vL  344. 

*fan'-cl-less,  a.  [Eng.  fancy;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  fancy  or  imagination  ;  unimaginative  ; 
prosaic. 

"A  pert  or  bluff  Important  wight. 
Whose  braiu  iafancilett."        Armttrong :  Tatte. 

fan'-cy,  *  fan  sic,  s.  &  a.  [A  corruption  ol 
the  fuller  form  fantasy  (q.v.) ;  O.Fr.  fantasie; 
from  Low  Lat.  fantasia,  phantasia,  from  Gr. 
4>a.maL<ria  (phantasia)  —  a  making  visible ; 
imagination  :  fyavTagio  (phantazo)  =  to  make 
visible,  &ud.<t>aiiw(phaind)  =  to  bring  to  light, 
to  shine;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. fantasia.]  .[FAN- 
TASIA, FANTASY.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  power  by  which  the  mind  forms  to 
itself  images  and  representations  of  things, 
persons,    or  scenes  of  being ;   the   creative 
faculty  ;  imagination. 

"  In  the  soul 

Are  many  lesser  faculties,  that  serve 
Reason  .-is  chief  ;  among  these  fancy  next 
Her  office  holds."  Milton :  P.  I..,  v.  10* 

2.  The  result  of  such  faculty  or  power ;  an 
image  or  representation  formed  in  the  mtnd  : 
a  conception,  a  thought,  an  idea,  a  conceit. 

"  While  In  dark  Ignorance  we  lay,  afraid 
Of  fancies,  ghosts,  and  every  empty  shade." 
Uuckinghamthire  :  Mr.  Uobbet  i  hit  Writings 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon.  exist,     ph      f. 
-«ian,  -Man  =  shan.     tion,    sion  =  shun:    tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -clous,  -tions,  -sious  =  shus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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3.  An  opinion  bred  rather  in  the  imagination 
than  in  the  reason  ;  an  idea  or  opinion  resting 
upon   insufficient  grounds  ;  a  supposition  ;  a 
capricious  opinion  or  idea. 

••  Men's  private  fancift  must  give  place  to  the 
higher  iudguieut  of  that  church  which  u  iii  authority 
over  thetuT— ttoolctr  :  fccltt.  Polity. 

4.  Caprice,  humour,  whim. 

"The  sultan  of  Egypt  kept  a  good  correspondence 
with  the  .laeoliites  towards  the  head  of  the  Nile,  for 
fear  they  should  take  a  fancy  to  turn  the  course  of 
that  river."— Arbulhnot :  Btttory  of  Jo/in  Bull. 

5.  An  inclination,  liking,  or  fondness ;  taste. 

"  For  you,  fair  Hermia,  look  you  arm  yourself, 
To  fit  youTfanciei  to  your  father's  will." 

S*o*wp. :  Xidtummer  A'ijht't  Dream,  i.  1. 

•6.  Love. 

"  Tell  me,  where  is  fancy  bred. 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  iu  the  head?" 

Otatutp. :  Merchant  of  Yenict,  iii  1 

•  7.  Taste,  idea,  conception  of  propriety. 

••  The  little  chapel  called  the  Salutation  is  very  neat, 
•nd  built  with  a  pretty  fancy.'— Additon. 

•  8.  Some  one  or  something  which  pleases  or 
entertains  without  inspiring  real  affection  or 
respect. 

"  London-pride  is  a  pretty  fancy  for  borders."— Jlor- 
ttmr-  '  auttandry. 

*9.  Pantasticalness. 

"  Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  pane  ran  buy, 
But  not  expressed  infancy,  rich  not  gaudy." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  t  3. 

•  10.  A  love  song  ;  a  song  in  general.  [II.  1.] 
"They  were  his  fanctet  or  his  good-nights." 

Shaketp.  :  2  Uenry  IV.,  ill.  2. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Music: 

(1)  An  old  name  for  a  composition  in  an 
Impromptu  style  ;  a  fantasy. 

(2)  A  short  piece  of  music  without  words. 
{Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

2.  Mental  Phil. :  The  power  or  faculty  called 
imagination,  but  so  exercised  as  to  bring  into 
life  mental  pictures  in  which  the  grouping  is 
founded  on  superficial  points  of  similarity  or 
other  associations,  rather  than  on  the  deeper 
and  more  natural  affinities.     The  scenes  or 
beings  generated  by  fancy  are  cleverly  rather 
than  thoughtfully  delineated,  they  are  charac- 
terized by  odd  conceits  fitted  to  give  momen- 
tary pleasure  or  amusement,  but  not  power- 
fully to  affect  the  emotions.     Fancy  is  strong 
in  children  and  women ;  imagination  in  men 
of  genius. 

8.  Set. :  Viola  tricolor.  The  name  Fancy  is 
given  as  a  suggested  explanation  of  the  word 
Pansy,  the  common  name  for  this  flower. 
(LyU,  &c.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Adapted  to  please  the  fancy 
rather  than  for  use  ;  ornamental,  elegant,  fine : 
as,  fancy  goods. 

H  The  fancy :  A  slang  term  for  sporting 
characters  generally,  but  especially  for  prize- 
fighters, dog-fanciers,  &c. 

"As  the  patrons  of  the  fancy  are  proud  of  their 
champion's  condition."— G.  Eliot :  Janet's  Repentance, 
ch.  ii. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between/anci/  and 
imagination  :  "Fancy,  considered  as  a  power, 
simply  brings  the  object  to  the  mind,  or  makes 
it  appear ;  but  imagination,  from  image  .  .  . 
is  a  power  which  presents  the  images  or  like- 
nesses of  things.  The  fancy,  therefore,  only 
employs  itself  about  things  without  regarding 
their  nature  ;  but  the  imagination  aims  at 
tracing  a  resemblance,  and  getting  a  true 
copy.  The  fancy  consequently  forms  combi- 
nations, either  real  or  unreal,  as  chance  may 
direct ;  but  the  imagination  is  seldomer  led 
astray.  The  fancy  is  busy  in  dreams,  or  when 
the  mind  is  in  a  disordered  state  ;  but  the 
imayination  is  supposed  to  act  when  the  in- 
tellectual powers  are  in  full  play.  The  fancy  is 
employed  on  light  and  trivial  objects,  which 
are  present  to  the  senses  ;  the  imagination 
soars  above  all  vulgar  objects,  and  carries  us 
from  the  world  of  matter  into  the  world  of 
spirits,  from  time  present  to  the  time  to  come." 
{Crabb  f£ng.  Synon.) 

fancy-ball,  s.  A  ball  at  which  the 
guests  appear  dressed  in  fanciful  or  fantastical 
costumes,  representative  of  real,  historical, 
or  imaginary  personages. 

fancy-dress,  &  The  costume  of  guests 
at  a  fancy-ball. 

*  fancy-dressed,  a.  Dressed  as  for  a 
fancy-ball.  (Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xv.) 

fancy-fair,  s.  A  bazaar  where  fancy 
goods  are  sold  for  some  charitable  or  bene- 
volent purpose. 


*  fancy-free,  a. 

1.  Free  from  the  power  of  fancy  or  imagina- 
tion. 

2.  Free  from  the  power  or  influence  of  love. 

"In maiden  meditation,  fancy-free." 

ShaJteii>.  :  Midtummer  Sight  i  Dream,  ii.  1. 
If  Fancy  is  compounded  with  participles, 
as  in  the  following  examples,  of  which  the 
signification  is  obvious  :  fancy-born,  fancy- 
built,  fancy-fed,  fancy-framed,  fancy-nurtured, 
fancy-woven,  &c. 

fancy-line,  s. 

Naut. :  A  down-haul  line  passing  through  a 
block  at  the  jaws  of  a  gaff. 

fancy-mark,  s. 

Med. :  A  nsevus  ;  a  spot  which  way  be  of 
more  than  one  kind  on  the  skin  of  a  child  at 
birth,  and  which  has  been  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  maternal  imagination  on  the 
foetus. 

*  fancy-monger,  s.     A  whimsical  per- 
son ;  a  love-monger. 

"  If  I  could  meet  that  fancy-monger,  I  would  give 
him  some  good  counsel."— Shaketp. :  At  You,  Like  It, 
Iii.  2. 

fancy-price,  s.  A  price  or  sum  paid  for 
anything  so  large  and  extravagant  as  to 
deserve  the  name  of  fanciful. 

"  Which  Louis  had  long  been  desirous  to  purchase 
even  at  a  fancy-price."— Jfacaulay :  Hitt.  Kng.,  ch. 
xxiv. 

fancy-roller,  s. 

Carding:  One  placed  immediately  in  ad- 
vance of  the  doffer,  and  provided  usually  with 
straight  wire  teeth,  its  function  being  to 
loosen  up  the  wool  on  the  main  cylinder  so 
that  it  may  be  taken  up  with  facility  by  the 
doffer. 

*  fancy-sick,  a. 

1.  Applied  to  one  whose  imagination  is  un- 
sound or  distempered. 

2.  Love-sick. 

"  All  fancy-tick  she  is  and  pale  of  cheer." 
Hhakesp.  :  Midtummer  Aight't  Drtam,  iii.  2. 

fancy-stocks,  s.  pi.  In  the  United  States 
any  species  of  stocks  having  no  intrinsic  or 
determinate  value,  and  therefore  affording  an 
opportunity  for  stock-gambling,  the  fluctua- 
tions in  their  prices  being  mostly  artificial 

fancy-store,  ».  A  store  or  shop  where 
fancy-goods  are  sold.  (American.) 

fancy-work,  s.  Ornamental  knitting, 
embroidery,  crocheting,  &c.,  worked  by  ladies. 

fan  9y,    *  fan-sie,    *  fan-sy,    r.i.   &  t. 

[FANCY,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  To  imagine  ;  to  believe  without  sufficient 
grounds,  or  proof  ;  to  suppose. 

"  They  swim  In  mirth  and/<in««  that  they  feel 
Divinity  withiu  them  breeding  wings." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  1,00». 

*2.  To  love. 

"  Never  did  young  man/ancy 
With  so  eternal  and  so  fixed  a  soul." 

Shatetp.  :  Troilia  i  Crewida,  T.  4. 

B.  Transitioe : 

1.  To  conceive,  to  imagine  ;   to  form  as  a 
conception  in  the  mind. 

"  He  whom  I  fancy  but  can  ne'er  express." 

C.  Drydm :  Juvenal,  sat.  vii. 

2.  To  suppose,  to  imagine  or  believe  erro- 
neously,  or    without    sufficient    grounds    or 
proof. 

"  Fancying  wretched  all  that  are  not  rich." 

Walsh :  Retirement. 

3.  To  like,  to  be  pleased  with  ;  to  take  a 
fancy  to. 

•'  I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face 
'iloould/ancy  i 


ore  than  any  other." 
ming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1 

fand,    '  faind,    *  fande,    *  fandien, 

*  faynd,    *  fond,   *  fonde,   *  fonden, 

*  fondle,  *  fondien,  *  fondin,  *  vonde, 

v.i.  &  t.    [A.S.  fandian;  O.  S.  fandon;  O.  Fris. 
fandia.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  try,  to  endeavour,  to  at- 
tempt. 

"  Fell  times  haue  ichfonded  to  flitte  it  fro  thought." 
William  of  Palerne,  628. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  try,  to  prove,  to  assay. 

"  Funar.  me,  God,  and  mi  hert  wit  thou."— Ptalm 
cxxxviii.  33. 

2.  To  tempt. 

"  O  tyme  he  [the    Devil]  cam  to  his  smyihthe  alone 
him  to/ondc."  St.  Dunttan,  69. 


*  fand,  pret.  of  v.    [FIND,  t?.] 

fan  dan   go,  s.    [Sp.] 

Music : 

1.  A  lively  Spanish  dance  in  triple  time, 
derived  from  the  Moors.     It  is  danced  by  two 
persons,  male  and  female,  and  accompanied 
by  the  sounds  of  the  guitar.     The  dancers 
ffave  castanets  which  they  beat  in  time  to  the 
measure,  though  sometimes  the  male  dancer 
beats  a  tambourine. 

2.  The    accompaniment  of  the  dance   de- 
scribed under  1. 

*  fand  er,  »  fond  er,  *  vond  ere,  s.    [Mid. 
Eng.  fand;    -er.]     One  who  tries  or  tempts 
another  ;  a  tempter. 

"  The  dyeuel  it  the  uondere."       Ayenlnte,  p.  118. 

*  fand  ding,    *  fand  yng,    *  fond-inge, 
*fond-ung,  *vond-inge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  & 

t.    [FAND,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  .•I"  s-abst. :  A  trial,  a  temptation. 

"  Bring  us  ut  of  wo  and  kare  and  of  leondes/ond- 
inge."  Old  Sng.  Homilies,  ii.  259. 

fan' -don,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  large 
copper  vessel  in  which  the  hot  process  of 
amalgamation  is  conducted,  blocks  of  copper 
being  drawn  around  like  the  porphyry  blocks 
in  an  arrastra,  or  machine  for  comminuting  ore. 

*  fine  (1),  s.    [A.S.  fana  =  a  flag  ;  O.  S.  &  O.  BL 
Ger.  fano ;   O.  Fris.  fona,  fana;   M.  H.  Ger. 
van;  I  eel. /ana;  Sw.fana;  Dan. fane;  Goth. 
fana.]    [VANE.] 

1.  A  flag. 

"  They  trumpyd  and  her  baners  displaye 
Off  sylk,  seiidel,  and  many  ufane.' 

Richard  Caur  de  Lion,  3,8*1. 

2.  A  vane,  a  weathercock. 

"  Fune  of  a  stepylle,  or  other  lyke.  Cheruchwt,  t>«i»- 
tilegium." — Prompt.  Parv. 

fane  (2),  s.  [Lat.  fanum,  from /or  =  to  speak.J 
A  temple ;  a  place  dedicated  or  consecrated 
to  religion  ;  a  holy  place,  a  sanctuary.  (Only 
used  in  poetry.) 

"  Nor  for  more  altars  or  moTefants  repine." 

Croxall  :  Ovid  ;  Metamorphoses  xiii 

*fane  (3),  s.     [FxuN.]    A  elf,  a  fairy.    (Scotch.) 
"  Kate  was  haunted  wf  a/an«." 

Train:  Poet.  Rtveriet. 

*  fan'-er-els,  s.  pi.   [A  dimin.  from  fane  (1)  *.) 
What  is  loose  and  flapping. 

~  "  Look  at  her,  man  ;  she's  Juist  like  a  brownie  in  a 
whin-buss,  wi'  her  fanerels  o'  duds  flaffin'  about  her 
hinderlets."— Saint  Patrick,  ii.  117. 

fan  -fare,  s.  [Fr. ,  from  Sp.  fa.nfa.rra = bluster, 
loud,  boasting,  from  Arab,  farfdr  —  loqua- 
cious (Skeat.).  ] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  sounding  or  flourish  of  trumpets,  as  on 
entering  the  lists. 

*  2.  A  lively  piece  played  on  hunting-horn* 
during  the  chase. 

*3.  Ostentatious  boast  or  parade  ;  bravado. 

IL  Music: 

1.  A  short  passage  for  trumpets,  such  as  is 
performed    at    coronations    and    other    state 
ceremonies.     In  England  they  are  known  as 
flourishes,  and  are  played  by  the  trumpeters 
of  the  Household  Cavalry,  to  the  number  of 
eight,  all  playing  in  unison  on  ED  trumpets 
without  valves. 

2.  Certain   flourishes    in    opera    music  are 
called  fanfares,  such  as  that  announcing  the 
arrival  of  the  Governor,  in  Beethoven's  opera 
of  Fidelia. 

3.  Any  short,    prominent   passage    of  the 
brass,  such  as  that  of  the  trumpets  and  trom- 
bones (with  the  wood  wind  also)  near  the  end 
of  the  fourth  movement  in  Schumann's  E  flat 
Symphony.    (Grove:  Diet.  Music.) 

*  fan  -fa  ron,  *  fan-far-oone,  s.    [Fr.  fan- 
faron,  from  Sp.  fanfarron  =  blustering.] 

1.  A  boaster  ;  one  who  professes  more  than 
he  can  perform. 

2.  A  bully,  a  tyrannical  person. 

"  Virgil  makes  ^Eneas  a  bold  avower  of  ;his  own 
virtues,  which,  in  the  civility  of  our  poets,  is  the 
character  of  a  fanfaron  or  hector."— Dry  den  :  On  Drar 
matte  Poesy. 

fan  -far-6n-ade,  s.  [Fr.  fanfaronnade,  from 
Sp.  fanfarronada,  from  fanfarron  =  bluster- 
ing ;  fanfarrear  =  to  bluster,  to  boast.]  A 
swaggering,  blustering,  or  boasting  ;  ostenta- 
tion, bluster.  (Burke  :  Thoughts  on  Fr.  A/.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  wi,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     so,  ce  =  e  ;    ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 


fanfaronade— fantastic 
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•fan  -far-on-ade,  v.i.  [FANFARONADE,  s.] 
To  make  a  flourish,  show,  or  display. 

"  With  fanjamnading,  musketry  salroes,  and  what 
•Ue.1  —  Carole ;  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  i., 
durlli. 

•  fang,  *  fang  -  301,  *  faunge,  *  fenge, 
*  fong,  *  f ongen,  *  fongien,  *  f on,  ••  to, 
V.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  fangan,  fon ;  Dut.  vangen ; 
IceL  fd;  8w.  fa;  Dan.  fane;  Goth,  fahan; 
Ger.  fdhen,  fangen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  To  catch,  to  seize,  to  take. 

11  He  fellei  tbl  folke.  to&fanga  tbeire  giidez." 

Dettrnction  of  Troy,  1.249. 

2.  To  receive,  to  accept,  to  get. 

••  He  willed*  anoo  ID  hys  herte  tafange  cristeiidom." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p  73 

a  To  betake,  to  take. 

"  Unto  Kaire  bis  wey  he/ongeth." 

Cower,  t.  245. 

B.  Reflex. :  To  betake. 

~ Fenge n    heoin    toyaeiuenes   and  slowen  alle   heore 
Bora."  Lai/amon.  1.  262. 

C.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  betake  oneself,  to  begin. 

"  Heo/onj  to  cleopien  to  Crist." 

M  Juliana,  p.  81. 

&  To  endeavour. 

"  Ishall/on^e  you  to  forther." 

Dettruction  of  ZVoy,  599. 

3.  To  seize,  to  catch. 

"  Uefont/ede  faate  on  the  feleyghes  " 

liorte  Arthure.  S.309. 

4.  To  begin,  to  set  to  ;  followed  by  on. 
"The  reue  .  .  .  feng  on  to  tcllen   hwuch  word  ha 

semle  him.'  .St.  Juliana,  p.  11. 

IT  To  fang  a  well:  To  pour  water  into  a 
pump,  for  restoring  its  power  of  operation. 

"  Y^e  believe,  that  to  fang  a  well  signifies  to  ponr 
hit*  it  sufficient  liquid  to  set  the  pump  at  work 
again."— Blackvoodt  Magazine,  Sept.  181!*,  p.  654. 

fang.  *  feng,  *  fenge,  s.  [A.S.  fang  =  a 
taking,  a  seizing,  *  fangan  =  to  seize,  take 
[FANQ,  t'.] ;  leel.  fang  =  a  catch  of  (ish  ;  Sw. 
Jang  =  a  cat,ch  ;  Ger  fong  =  a  catch,  a  fang, 
a  talon.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*  (1)  The  act  of  capturing,  seizing,  or  taking. 

••  To  my  purpos  hreiffly  I  will  me  haist, 
How  gud  Wallace  was  set  amaug  his  fayls. 
To  London  with  him  Clyffurd  and  Wallaug  gais, 
Quhar  king  Eiluuard  was  rycht  fayn  off  that  tang." 
Wallace,  xi.  1,219. 

•  (2)  That  which  is  caught   or   taken ;   a 
tiling  caught ;  prey. 

••  Was  thou  uot  at  me  right  now 
And  fedd  me  wit  tbi/un;  I  trail  ? 

Cursor  Hundi,  3,723 

(3)  A  claw  or  talon. 

(4)  The  tusk  of  a  boar  or  other  animal  by 
which  the  prey  is  seized  and  held;  a  long, 
pointed  tooth. 

"  Two  mastiffs  gaunt  aud  grim  her  flight  pursued. 
And  oft  their  fastened  fungi  iu  blood  embrued.' 

Dryden  :  Thenaore  t  Honor  Ui,  113, 114. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  coil,  or  bend  of  a  rope ;  a  noose,  a 
trap. 

(2)  The  clutches  or  power  of  anything. 
"Seized   by  the  relentless  fangt  of  desi»tisin."— 

Fox:  Speech,  Jan.  1794. 

(3)  Any  shoot,  or  other  thing  by  which  hold 
can  be  taken. 


(4)  Power  of  seizing,  or  holding  :  as  when  a 
pump  of  a  well  has  lost  the  power  of  suction, 
80  that  the  water  does  uot  rise  in  it,  perhaps 
from  something  being  wrong  about  the  well, 
the  piston  is  said  to  have  lost  the  fang.  In 
this  case  water  is  poured  in  for  restoring  the 
power  of  operation.  Here  it  is  used  merely 
as  denoting  the  power  of  apprehension,  in  a 
literal  sense.  For  fang  obviously  dignifies  the 
bold  which  the  pump,  as  it  were,  takes  of  the 
water  for  bringing  it  up.  (Scotch.) 

H  Technically: 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  The  lower  part  of  a  tooth  ;  the  portion 
Imbedded  in  the  jaw. 

(2)  (PL)  The   poison  teeth  of   a  serpent. 
fPoisoN  FANO.] 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  1  (4). 

2.  Machinery,  <tc. : 

(1)  A  long  nail. 

(2)  A  projecting  claw,  as  that  on  the  reverse 
of  a  belt  plate,  which  passes  through  the  belt 
and  is  clenched  or  riveted  at  the  rear. 

(3)  The  tang  of  a  tool 


(4)  A  projecting  tooth  or  prong  in  a  lock, 
bolt,  or  tumbler. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  valve  of  a  pump-box. 

(2)  The  bend  of  a  rope. 

4.  Mining: 

(1)  A  notch  cut  out  in  the  side  of  an  adit  to 
serve  as  an  air-course. 

(2)  An  air-pipe  of  wood  iu  a  shaft ;  an  air 
main. 

II  (1)  In  a  fang :  So  entangled  as  not  to  be 
able  to  escape. 

(2)  Tnlvsf.  the  fang: 

(a)  Said  of  a  pump  when  the  water  quits  it. 

(b)  To  miss  one's  aim  ;  to  fail  In  attempt  ; 
to  be  disappointed   in  one's  expectation  of 
success. 

(3)  To  be  token  in  or  with  the  fang :  Said  of  a 
thief  caught  in  the  act.     [!NFANOTHEF.] 

••  It  is  statute  he  the  lawe  of  tbts  realme,  that  ane 
thiefe  of  stollen  woodde.  taken  with  the  fang  iu  ane 
vther  Lordes  laudes,  suld  be  arreisted  with  the  wood, 
and  sail  suffer  the  law  in  his  court,  fra  quhom  the 
woodde  was  stollen."  —  Skene:  De  I'erborum  Sigrtif., 
s.v  Infangthefe. 

fanged,  a.     [Eng.  fang;  -ed.] 

L  Lit. :  Furnished  or  provided  with  fangs. 

"  Whom  I  will  trust,  as  I  will  adders  fanged." 

Shaketp. .  Hamlet.  iiL  4. 
*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Furnished  or  provided  with  any  instru- 
ments which  can  be  used  as  fangs  or  tusks. 

"  In  chariots  fanged  with  scythe  they  scour  the  field." 
A.  Philips :  The  Briton. 

2.  Having  roots,  rooted. 

"  Tears  from  the  Alps  a  ridge  of  knotty  oaks 
Deep  fanged,  and  aiicieut  tenants  of  the  rocks." 

Wattt:  Victory  of  the  Polet. 

fang'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [FANG,  v.] 

A.  £  B.  /Is  pr.  par.  </t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

fanging-pipes,  s.  pi. 
Mining :  A  main  of  wooden  pipes  used  as 
air-conductors. 

*  fan'-gle,  s.     [Prob.  a  dimin.  from  fang  =  to 
take.]    A  trifle,  a  silly  fancy,  a  crotchet. 

"  Which  is  not  wonte  easy  lye  to  swerue  into  newe 
/angle*."—  Udal :  Timothy,  ir. 

*  fan  -  glcd  (glcd  as  geld),  *  fan  gelde,  a. 

[Eng.  fangHe);  -ed.]     Gaudy,  showy,  vainly 
decorated ;  fantastical. 

"  Be  not  as  in  our  /angled  world,  a  garment 
Hotter  than  that  it  covers/ 

Shaketp.  •  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

T  Obsolete,  except  in  the  compound  new- 
fangled (q.v.). 

*  fan -glo-ness,  *  fan  gle-nesse, «.    [Eng. 
fangle;  -ness.]    The  state  of  being  gaudily  or 
fantastically  ornamented  ;  fantasticalness. 

"  With  uewe  fangleneue.  or  with  ouer  sumptuous 
expellees."— Sir  T.  Elyot :  Oovernour,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

fang  less,  a.  [Eng.  fang;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  fangs  or  teeth  ;  toothless. 

"  So  that  his  power,  like  to  ufanglett  lion. 
May  offer,  but  not  bold." 

Shalceip. :  2  Henry  Jr.,  IT.  1. 

fan' -got,  s.  [Ital.  fangotto  =  a  bundle.]  A 
quantity  of  wares,  as  raw  silk,  &c.,  from  one 
to  two  and  three-quarter  cwt. 

*  fang  yn,  v.t.    [FANO,  v.] 

fan  ion  (ion  as  yun),  s.    [FAN-ON.] 

1.  Mil. :  A  small  flag  or  banner  carried  with 
the  baggage  of  a  brigade. 

2.  Naut. :  A  small  flag  used  in  surveying 
stations. 

*  fank,  v.t.    [FANO,  v.] 

1.  To  seize,  to  entangle. 

2.  To  fold  sheep., 

fank,  s.    [FANK,  v.  ]    A  sheep-cot,  a  pen. 

"  In  the  vicinity  of  the  fanner's  dwelling  there  is  a 
pen,  here  called  a  fank,  erected  of  stone  aud  turf."— 
Ayr.  Sun.  Stirl.,  p.  293. 

*  fanne,  s.  &  v.    [FAN.] 

*  fan  -neL,  s.    [FANON.  J 

fan  -ner,  s.    [Eng.  fan,  v. ;  -er.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :   One  who,  or  that  which 
fans,  or  acts  as  a  fan. 
IL  Technically: 
1.  Agric. :  A  winnowing  machine  ;  a  fan. 

"  The  winnowing  machine,  or  corn  fanner,  from  the 
hest  information,  made  it*  first  appearance  at  Ilaw- 
Ick."— Slat.  Ace-  P.  aatvick.  Till  525. 


2.  Domest. :  A  circular  configuration  made 
tip  of  vanes,  or  flat  discs,  placed  in  a  window, 
door,  &c.,  and  set  in  motion  by  the  current  of 
air  passing  through  it,  to  purify  and  freshen 
the  atmosphere  in  a  room,  &c. ;  a  ventilator. 

fan  -nmg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [FAN,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  causing 
a  current  of  air  to  pass  over  by  a  fan  ;  the  pro- 
cess of  winnowing  corn  with  a  fan. 

"Others  take  this/anmn.?  for  that  discovery  which 
shall  be  made  at  the  day  of  judgment."— Voodwin: 
Wnrkt,  vol.  T.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  144. 

Canning-breeze,  ••. 

Naut. :  A  light,  gentle  breeze,  just  sufficient 
to  till  the  light  sails,  as  they  extend  or  collapse 
by  the  action  of  the  air  and  the  motion  of  the 
vessel. 

fanning  machine,  fanning  mill,  s. 
A  machine  or  apparatus  for  winnowing  corn 
by  a  blast  of  air. 

fan  on,  fan  nel,  'fan  nom,  *  fan-one. 
*  fan  -un,  *  fan-une,  *  fan-noon,  *  plian- 
un,  s.  [Fr.  fanon,  from  Low  Lat.  fano,  phano, 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  fano  =  a  banner.] 

I.  Ord.  Ijang. :  A  flag,  a  banner ;  especially 
the  church  banner  carried  in  processions. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles.  :  A  word  used  in  Old  English  in- 
ventories for  a  maniple.  Mabillon  observes  that 
the  word  has  three  meanings :  (1)  a  napkin ;  (2) 
a  maniple,  or  sudarium ;  and  (3)  a  corporate. 
Georgius  says  that  the  fanon  or  phanon  worn 
by  the  popes  when  celebrating  mass  pontifi- 
cally,  is  the  same  as  the  orale,  and  is  a  veil  of 
four  colours  in  stripes,  which  is  put  on  after 
the  girdle,  is  turned  back  over  the  head  till 
the  chasuble  is  put   on,  after  which  it  is 
brought  down  over  the  shoulders  and  breast. 
(Pugin :  Gloss.  Eccles.  Ornaments.)    It  was  also 
applied  to  the  white  linen  cloth  in  which  the 
laity  made  their  oblations  at  the  altar. 

"  f'anun  or  fanen.    Fanula,  manipuliu."— Prompt. 

2.  Med. :  A  splint  of  a  particular  shape,  em- 
ployed in  fractures  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  to 
keep  the  bones  in  contact.     The  fanons  tan 
divided  into  true  and  false.    The  true  fanon 
consists  of  a  cylinder  of  straw,  strongly  sur- 
rounded by  a  cord  or  riband,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  stick  is  usually  placed  to  ensure  its 
solidity.    The  false  consists  of  a  thick  piece  of 
linen,  made  flat  like  a  compress,  and  folded  at 
the  extremities.    It  was  placed  between  the 
fractured  limb  and  the  true  fanon.     The  chap- 
fanon  is  a  large  piece  of  common  cloth,  placed 
between  the  fractured  limb  and  the  fanon,  on 
which  the  fanon  or  lateral  oplints  are  rolled. 
(Dunglison :  Med.  Diet.) 

fan-ta'-si  a,  s.    [Ital.] 

Mus. :  A  composition  in  a  style  in  which 
form  is  subservient  to  fancy.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  descendant  of  the  madrigal,  and  wa> 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  term  Sonata. 

*  fan  -ta-s,  le,  s.    [FANTASY.] 

*  fan'- ta-£ied,  o.     [Eng.  fantasy;  -ed.] 

1.  Filled  with  fancies  or  imaginations. 
"  I  find  the  people  strangely  fantasied." 

Shakesp. :  King  John.  IT.  t, 

2.  Imagined,  imaginary,  fancied. 

"Things  not  seene  but /o>it«i«d."— Fox:  Martyrf, 
p.  296. 

*  fan  tasm,  *  fan  tesme,  '  phan  tasm, 
s.  [Lat.  phantasma,  from  Gr.  ^avratj-fia  (phan- 
tasma),  from  4>avra£<a  (phantazo)  =  to  make 
visible  :  4>«uVu  (phaino)  =  to  appear,  to  shine: 
O.  Fr.  fantasme ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  ItaL  fantasma.} 
[PHANTOM.]    Something  which  appears  to  the 
imagination ;  a  phantasm  ;  a  phantom. 

"It  ...  Imagines  by  those  fantatmt  that  are  repre- 
sented unto  it,"— Op.  Hall:  Temptation*  liepelled. 
Dec.  L 

'fan  tasque  (que  as  k),  a.  [Fr.]  Fan- 
tastic, whimsical. 

"  lufantaique  apixfflition."          R  B.  Browning. 

*  fon'-tast,  s.    [FANTASIE.]    One  whose  mind 
is  (illed  with  fantastic,  whimsical,  or  strange 
ideas. 

"  He  is  a  quiet  aud  sublime  enthusiast,  with  astrooK 
tinge  of  the  fantatt.'— Coleridge.  (Ogilvie.) 

fan  tas  tic,  *  fan -las-tick.  '  fan  tas- 
tlcke,  *  fan  tas-tike,  'fan  tas  tique. 
a.  &  s.  [Fr.  fantastique,  from  Gr.  ^a 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jafrl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  911  in,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,     ph      f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bcl,  dfL 


fantastical— far 


;),  from  <^a>-Ta-."u)  (phantazo)  =  to 
inake   visible ;    cf.   Port.   &   ItaL  fantastico.] 
[FANCY.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Fanciful ;  bred  or  existing  only  in  the 
imagination  ;  not  real ;  imaginary,  visionary. 

"  By  thinking  aufantattic  summer's  heat." 

Hlkaketp.  :  Jtichard  //..I  *. 

2.  Full  of  or  characterized  by  fancy  or  con- 
eeit. 

tiou*."— OranriU.  Sti 

•  *  3.   Unreal  ;  apparent   only ;  having  the 
nature  of  a  phantom. 

4.  Whimsical,  capricious,  fanciful;  indulg- 
ing in  the  vagaries  of  fancy  or  imagination. 

"That  my  fantastic  mind  may  prove 
The  torments  it  deserves  to  try." 

llochater:  A  Song. 

5.  Exhibiting  fanciful  or  grotesque  api>ear- 
•nees ;  odd,  grotesque. 

"  Like  an  angry  ap 
Plays  snch/anftufic  tricks  before  1 
As  make  the  angels  weep." 

Shakrtp. :  Meaatrtfor  M future,  ii.  S. 

•  6.  Incredible,  prodigious. 

"  Who  hath  done  to-day  uiad  and  fantattic  execu- 
tion." Shaketp. :  Troilut  &  CreuUia,  v.  5. 

*7.  Imaginative. 

•  8.  Uncertain,  fickle,  capricious. 

"  Nor  happiness  can  I,  nor  misery  feel. 
From  any  turn  of  berfantattic  wheel" 

Prior :  Henry  i  Emma. 

•  B.  As  subst. :  A  fantastic,  whimsical,  or 
conceited  person. 

"  A  vain  fantattic,  that  takes  proud  clothes  to  be 
part  of  himself."— Bp.  Jackton  :  Workt,  iii.  62. 

tan  tas  tic  al,  "fan  tas  tie-all,  a.  [Eng. 
fantastic;  -al.]    The  same  as  FANTASTIC  (q.v.). 
"  I  will  be  no  companion  of  such  misled,  fantastical 
fellows."— Bunt/an  :  Pilgrim'i  Progreu,  pt  L 

IT  For  the  difference  between  fantastical  and 
fanciful,  see  FANCIFUL. 

•fan-tas  tic-al-i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  fantastical; 

-ity.}    Fautasticalness. 

"  No  affectation,  fantasticality,  or  distortion  dwelt 
in  him."— Carlyle:  MitceU.,  iv.  146. 

fin-tas'-tlc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fantastical; 
-ly.]  In  a  fantastic,  fanciful,  whimsical,  or 
grotesque  manner. 

"  As  springing  high  the  silver  dew 
In  whirls  fantastically  flew." 

Byron  :  The  Qiaour. 

fan  tas  tic  al  ness,  s.  [Eng.  fantastical; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fantas- 
tical ;  whimsicality ;  grotesqueness  ;  caprice. 

"  Put  him  out  of  conceit  with  it,  by  having  con- 
Tinced  him  of  the  fantauicalnett  of  it."— Tttlotton: 
Workt.  (Pret) 

•  fan-tas  tijlsm,  s.    [Eng.  fantastic ;  -ism.] 
The  quality  of  being  fantastic ;  fantastical- 
ness. 

"  Not  only  does  the  introduction  of  these  imaginary 
beings  permit  greater  fantatticism  of  incident,  but  in- 
finite fantatticitm  of  treatment."— Jlutkin :  Modern 
Painten,  pt.  iv.,  ch.  vii,  §  7. 

•fan  tas -tic  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fantastic ;  -ly.] 
In  a  fantastic  manner  ;  fantastically. 

"  He  is  neither  taofantatticly  melancholy, ...  or  too 
rashly  choleric."— Ben  Jonton :  Cynthia's  Rerelt,  ii.  1. 

•fan  tas  tic  ness,  *  fan-tas- tick-ness, 

s.     [Eng.  fantastic;  -ness.]     Fantasticalness, 
caprice,  humour. 

"  By  their  own  supine  negligence  and  fantattick- 
Men.  —BotceU:  Lettert,  bk.  u..  let  59. 

•  fan-tas -ti-co,  s.   [Ital.]   One  full  of  whims 
'    or  fancies  ;  a  fantastical,  whimsical,  or  capri- 
cious person. 

"  Such  antic,  lisping,  affecting  fantatticoet,  these 
new  tuners  of  accents.  —Shaketp.  :  Romeo  <t  Juliet, 

•fan'-ta-sy,  *  fan-ta-sie,  *  fan  ta  sye, 
*  fan-te-sy,  *.  [O.  Fr.  fantasie;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  fantasia.]  [FANCY,  s.] 

1.  Fancy,  imagination. 

"  He  theron  ftxeth  all  his/antotfe." 

Spenter  :  Bymn  in  Honour  of  LOVB, 

2.  An  idea  or  conception  of  the  mind. 

"Full  of  hateful fantatiet." 
Shaketp.  :  Midsummer  Jfighfi  Dream,  L  3. 

3.  A  mental  image  ;  a  phantom  ;  a  dream. 
"  A  way,  vain  fantatiet  /—doth  less  of  power 

Dwell  round  thy  summit,  or  thy  cliffs  invest." 

Bemani:  Vim  from  Cattro. 

4.  Whim,  caprice,  fancy,  humour,  indication. 

"To  please  his  fantati*."     Shaketp. :  Othello,  til.  *. 

5.  Love,  inclination. 

"  Fie  on  sinful  fantatie !  * 
Skaketp. :  Merry  Wivtt  of  Windtor,  T.  5. 


*  fan'-ta-sy,  v.t.  &  i.    [FANTASY,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  imagine,  to  fancy. 

B.  Intraiis. :  To  fancy,  to  imagine,  to  believe. 

"  HefantatietH  thus."—  Udal  :  John  x. 

fan  to  ccini  (ocinl  as  che  ne),  s.  pi. 
[Ital.] 

1.  Puppets  made  to  perform  by  concealed 
wires  or  strings. 

2.  Dramatic  representations,  at  which  pup- 
pets are  made  to  perform  ;  a  marionette  show. 

*  fan' -torn,  *  fan-tome,  'fan- turn,  s. 
[PHANTOM.] 

fantom-corn,  s.    [PHANTOM-CORN.] 

*  fant'-sy,  s.    [FANCY,  *.] 

*  fan' -on,  s.    [FANON.J 

*fap,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Muddled,  fuddled. 

"  And  being  fap,  sir,  was,  as  they  say,  cashiered."— 
Shaketp. :  Merry  Wiaet  of  Windtor,  L  L 

fa  quir,  s.    [FAKIR.] 

far,  *  feor,  *  feorr,  *  fer,  *  ferr,  *  for, 
*  for,  *  furre,  *  fyrre,  *  ver,  a.  &  adv. 
[A.S.  feor;  cogn.  with  Dut.  ver ;  I  eel.  fjarri ; 
Sw.  fjerran;  Da.  fjern;  O.  H.  Ger.  ver  =  far 
(a)  :  verro  =  far  (adv.) ;  Ger.  fern ;  Goth. 
fairra ;  Gr.  irepav  (peran)  =  beyond  ;  Sans, 
paras  =  beyond  ;  para  =  far,  distant.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Literally: 

1.  Distant ;  a  long  way  off ;  separated  by  a 
wide  space  from  another  place. 

"  We  have  come  from  a/or  country."— Jothua  IT.  4. 

2.  The  more  distant  of  two  ;  the  further  : 
as,  the  far  side  of  a  horse,  &c. ;  opposed  to 
near  (q.v.). 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Remote  from  one's  purpose,  intention,  or 
wishes. 

"lull  is  euer/ur  him  fro."     Early  Eng.  Poemt,  p.  6. 

*  2.  Remote  or  removed  in  affection ;  not 
near  or  close  ;  Alienated. 


B.  As  adverb  : 
L  Literally: 

1.  In  a  great  extent  of  space  or  distance  ;  at 
a  great  distance  ;  widely. 

"  And  the  king  went  forth  .  .  and  tarried  in  a  place 
that  was  far  off.  —  2  Samuel  XT.  17. 

2.  To  a  great  distance. 

"  Ich  habbe  go  man!  mile 
Wei  feor  biyonde  west*." 

King  Horn,  L177. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  a  certain  point,  degree,  or  distance : 
as,  So  far  things  have  gone  well. 

"  It  is  so  far  from  being  our  duty  to  unite  ourselves 
to  them."— Daule:  Apology  for  Reformed  CV  arc/it*. 

2.  In  great  part ;  to  a  great  extent. 

"The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand."— Rom. 
xiii.  12. 

3.  In  a  great  proportion ;  greatly,  exceed- 
ingly. 

"  Which  far  exceeds  his  skill" 

Shaketp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  81. 

4.  Distantly,  widely,  vaguely. 

"  Shall  we  sparingly  show  you  far  off  th«  Dauphin's 
meaning  1"—Shiikesp. :  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

5.  Deeply. 

"He  did  look/ar  into  the  service  of  the  time." 
Shakes,j. :  Alt  i  Well  That  Endt  Well,  i.  2. 

6.  Distantly  in  time  :  remotely. 

If  For  the  difference  between  far  and  distant, 
see  DISTANT. 

H  (1)  By  far :  In  a  very  great  measure  ;  very 
greatly ;  exceedingly. 

(2)  From  far:  From  a  distant  country;  from 
a  great  distance. 

(3)  Far  other:  Very  different. 

(4)  So  far  as :  As  regards. 

H  Far  is  largely  used  in  composition  with 
the  senses  of  at  or  to  a  distance  ;  widely  :  as, 
far-beaming,  far-dreaded,  far-darting,  far-echo- 
ing, far-extended,  far-extending,  far-ylancing, 
far-looking,  far-piercing,  far-resounding,  far- 
shooting,  far-ajireading,  far-stretched,  &c. 

*  far  about,  s.   A  wandering,  a  digression. 

"What  need  these  far-aboutt>"— Fuller :  Holy  War. 

far-away,  far-awa',  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Distant,  remote,  as  to  place. 

"  The  relics  that  are  fetched  frae  /ar-awa'  kirks  and 
sae  f orth."— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxix. 


2.  Distant  as  to  consanguinity. 


far-brought,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Fetched  or  brought  from  a  great 
distance. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Far-fetched  :  as,  far-brought  con- 
clusions. 

far-cast,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Thrown  to  a  distance. 
*2.  Divined,  augured. 

*  far-caster,  *  fcrcaster,  s.   A  diviner, 
a  soothsayer. 

"  Mmiy  wordys  hade  the  weeh,  wise  of  his  delis, 
In  fele  thiiigea  forwise,  and  &ferea»ter." 

Dettructton  of  Iroy,  3,M». 

*  far-casting,  *  fercastynge,  «.&•*. 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit  :  Throwing  to  a  distance. 

2.  Divining,  auguring  ;  far-sighted. 

B.  As  subst. :  Divination,  augury,  far-sight- 
edness. 

"  Of  sotyltee,  and  of  malice,  and  of  fercastynge  thei 
passen  alle  men  uudre  ke\-eue."—Maund<!inlle,  p.  219. 

far-distant,  a.  A  long  way  off,  either  in 
space  or  time. 

far-famed,  a.  Celebrated  far  and  near ; 
widely  known. 

"  The  far-famed  castle  of  the  Elector  Palatine  warn 
turned  into  a  heap  of  ruins."— Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng., 
ch.  xi. 

*far-fet,a.     Far-fetched.     (Lit.  dt  Fig.) 
"  York,  with  all  his/ar-/e«  policy." 

Shaketp. :  2  Benry  VI.,  iii.  L 

*  far-fetch,  s.    A  deeply-laid  or  cunning 
stratagem. 

"  But  Jesuits  have  deeper  reaches 
In  all  their  politick  far-f etches." 

Butler :  Budiorat,  pt.  iii.,  c.  ii. 

*  far-fetch,  v.t.  To  bring  from  far ;  to  draw 
conclusions  remote  from  or  little  justified  by 
the  premises. 

"  To  far-fetch  the  name  of  Tartar  from  a  Hebrew 
word."— Fuller. 

far-fetched,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Brought  from  a  far  or  distant  place. 

"  We  traced  the  far-fetched  gold  unto  the  mine." 
Dryden:  To  the  Lord  Protector,  xxxi. 

2.  Fig. :    Studiously    sought ;    elaborately 
strained  ;  not  easily  or  naturally  introduced. 

"  His  discredit  in  his  over-strained  and  fur-fflcheet 
derivations."— Fuller :  Pisgah  Hight;  Direction!  for 
Index. 

*far-f orth,  *fer-f orth, adv.  [FARFORTH.} 

*  far-most,  *  fer  most,  a.    [FARMOST.] 
far-off,  a.    Distant,  remote. 

"  I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound," 

Milton :  Jl  Penseroto,  74. 

far-seeing,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Able  to  see  to  a  great  distance  ;  far- 
sighted. 

2.  Fig. :  Calculating  long  before  the  results 
of  any  action. 

far-seen,  a. 

L  Lit. :  Seen  at  or  from  a  great  distance. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Far-sighted  ;  looking  far  before  one  :  as, 
afar-seen  man. 

2.  Well-versed  ;  accomplished  :  as,  one  far- 
seen  in  medicine,  &c. 

far-sighted,  a. 

I.  Literally  : 

1.  Seeing  to  a  great  distance. 

2.  Not  able  to  perceive  distinctly  objects 
near  at  hand. 

LL  Fig. :  Looking  far  ahead  ;  calculating 
long  before  the  probable  results  of  any  action 
or  course  of  conduct. 

"  The  one  human  being  who  was  able  to  mislead  that 
far-tighted  and  sure-footed  judgement."— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

*  far-sightedly,  adv.    With  careful  fore- 
thought. 

far-sightedness,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
far-sighted. 

"  Men  who  are  distinguished  rather  by  wariness 
than  by  farsightedness."— Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  L 

far-sought,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Sought  at  or  from  a  great  distance. 

2.  Fig. :    Far-fetched  ;    abstruse  :    as,  far- 
sought  learning. 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     SB,  m  =  i ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*far,  v.t.    [FAR,  i*.]    To  remove  to  a  distance. 

"  I  am  sure  I  wish  the  111:111  was  furred  who  plagues 
hit  brains  wf  strikiug  out  new  words."— Mrs.  Ootkell  : 
Sylvia's  Lovers,  ch.  *. 

*  tor  (1).  s.  A  journey,  an  expedition.  [FARE,  s.l 

for  (2),  s.    [A.S.fearh.]     The  young  of  swine  ; 
a  litter  or  farrow  of  pigs.     [FARROW.] 
"  For  now  is  the  loss  of  the  far  of  the  sow 
More  great  than  the  loss  of  two  calves  of  the  cow." 
Tiwser.    ( Johnson.  > 

far  ad,  s.  [From  Michael  Faraday,  the  great 
electrician.] 

Elect.:  107  natural  units =1  ohm,  the  mea- 
sure of  electro-magnetic  capacity. 

fo-rad'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  farad;  -ic;  Fr.  fara- 
'dique.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  faradisation 
(q.v.) 

far-a-dism, ».  [Eng.  farad;  -ism.]  The  same 
as  faradisation  (q.v.). 

far-a-dis-a'-tion,  s.  [From  the  name  of  the 
discoverer,  and  Eng.  suff.  -isation.] 

Elect. :  The  medical  application  of  the 
magneto-electric  currents,  discovered  by  Fara- 
day in  1837. 

far -and,  •  far  ande.  *  far-rand,  *  far- 
ant,  *  far-rant,  a.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of 
favorand,  from  to  favour  =  to  be  like.  Dr. 
Morris  suggests  Gael./arronta  —  stout,  brave.] 
{FAVOUR,  v.] 

*  1.  Handsome. 

"  If  thay  w<ae  fumade  and  fre  as  fayre  to  hehokle." 
£.  Eng.  All  it.  Poems;  Cleanness,  607. 

*  2.  Pleasing,  pleasant. 

"Lest  les  thou  leue  my  Mefarande." 

£.  Eng.  A I  lit.  Poemt;  Pearl,  80S. 

*  3.  Joyous,  joyful,  merry. 

"  The  solace  61  the  solmpuete  in  that  sale  dured 
Of  that/uranrf  fest.  tyl  fayled  the  suune." 

E.  Eng.  A  Hit.  foetns;  Cleanness.  1,788. 
4.  Sagacious,  quick,  clever. 
"  Look  up,  like  nfnrrant  beast— hae  ye  nae  pity  on 
your  master,  nor  uae  thought  about  him  ava,  au1  him 
In  sic  a  plisky  t  '—Brownie  of  Bodtbeck.  ii.  236. 

far  -an  dams,  *  far  an  dams,  s.  [Fr.  fer- 
randine.] 

Fabric :  A  species  of  cloth,  partly  of  silk 
and  partly  of  wool. 

"The  Lords  fell  to  consult  and  debate  if  the  said 
act.  prohibiting  all  clothes  made  of  silk  stuffs  to  be 
worn  by  any  except  the  privileged  persons,  reached  to 
fara.nda.ina ;  which  are  part  silk,  part  hair. '— Foitn- 
taitthall.  3  Suppl.  Dec.,  p.  2. 

far  and-ly,  *  far  ant-ly,  «.  [Eng.  farand; 
•ly.]' 

1.  Comely,  handsome. 

2.  Orderly,  becoming,  decent. 

•  far  and  man,  s.  [A.S.  faro.  =  a  traveller, 
and  Eng.  man.}  A  traveller,  a  merchant 
stranger.  (Stone.) 

fa  ran  do  la,  s.  [Ital.  ;  Fr.  farandoule.]  A 
dance  popular  among  the  peasants  of  the 
south  of  France  and  the  neighbouring  part  of 
Italy.  Io  is  performed  by  men  and  women 
taking  hands,  and  forming  a  long  line,  and 
winding  in  and  out  with  a  waving  motiou. 
The  manner  of  taking  hands  is  peculiar.  The 
men  and  women  are  placed  alternately,  each 
man's  right  hand  is  held  by  a  woman's  right 
hand,  and  his  left  by  the  left  hand  of  another 
woman,  so  that  along  the  line,  when  seen 
from  the  front  of  the  row,  there  is  a  woman's 
face  and  a  man's  back,  and  the  reverse.  The 
dance  is  sometimes  made  the  means  of  fanning 
popular  excitement.  .  .  .  The  figures  of  the 
Farandola,  by  the  name  of  the  Spanish 
Dance,  were  well  known  in  English  ball- 
rooms thirty  years  since.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

for  90,  s.  [Fr.  =a  stuffing  in  meat ;  a  fond  and 
dissolute  play  (Cotgrave),  from  farcer  =  to 
stuff;  Lat. farcio ;  Ital. farsa.] 

*  1.  Seasoning,  stuffing,  &c.,  of  meat ;  force- 
meat 

*  2.  A  composition  of  different  foods. 

3.  Originally  a  petty  show  exhibited  in  the 
street ;  now  a  recognised  [>erformance  at  the 
theatres.    The  difference  between  comedy  and 
farce  is  that  the  former  keeps  to  nature  and 
probability,  and  therefore  is  confined  to  cer- 
tain laws  allowed  by  critics  ;  whereas  farce 
sets  aside  all  laws  upon  occasion.     Its  end  is 
to  make  merry,  and  it  sticks  at  nothing  that 
may  further  it.    Hence  the  dialogue  is  usually 
low,  the  persons  of  inferior  rank,  the  fable  or 
action  trivial  or  ridiculous,  and  nature  and 


truth  everywhere  heightened  and  exaggerated 
to  make  more  palpable  ridicule. 

"  Farce  is  that  iu  poetry  which  grotesque  is  in 
picture.  The  persons  and  actions  of  a  farce  are  all 
unnatural,  and  the  manners  false,  that  is,  inconsistent 
with  the  characters  of  mankind.  "—Dryden  :  Parallel 
of  Poetry  *  Painting. 

4.  Ridiculous  or  empty  show  or  parade  ; 
mere  show. 

*  far90,   *  f  arse,   *  farsen,   *  faarcc,  v.t. 
[FARCE,  s.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  To  stuff,  as  with  forcemeat  ;  to  fill  with 
stuffing. 

2.  To  stuff,  to  fill. 

"  His  tippet  was  ay  farted  ful  of  knives." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.  (Prol.),  233. 

3.  To  fatten,  to  swell  out. 

"  If  thou  would'st/arce  thy  lean  ribs." 

BenJontm. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  stuff,  to  fill 

"  His  holye  feelyuge  faythefull  folke  are  farted  full 
of  heresies.  —Sir  T.  More  :  Worket,  p.  614. 

2.  To  swell  out,  to  puff. 

"  The  farced  title  running  'fore  the  king." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  V.,  IT.  L 

*  far  £e  ment,  s.    [Eng.  farce;  -ment.]    The 
stuffing  of  meat  ;  forcemeat  ;  stuffing  of  any 
kind. 

"They  often  spoil  a  good  dish  with  improper  sauce 
and  unsavoury/orcem^nto."  —  feltham  :  Resolves,  pt.  i., 
res.  93. 

far'-ceur,  s.  [Fr.]  A  writer  of  farces  ;  a 
joker. 

far-ci-cal  (1),  a.  [Eng.  farc(e);  -ical.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  farce  ;  like  a  farce  ;  ludi- 
crous, droll,  comical 

"Whether  the  Alchemist  befarcicalomof—ffurd: 
Provinces  of  the  Drama,  ch.  Iv. 

far'-Cl-cal  (2),  a.  [Eng.  farcy  ;  -cal.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  disease  called  farcy. 


al-lJr,  adv.    [Eng.  farcical  ;  -ly.]    In 
a  farcical,  ludicrous,  or  comical  manner. 

far'-cl-cal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  farcical;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  farcical. 

far'-cLl-ite,  s.    [Eng.  farce,  8.  ;  suff.  -lite  (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 
Min.  :  Pudding-stone. 

far'-9i-men,  s.    [Lat.] 

Vet.  :  The  same  as  FARCY  (q.v.). 

*  farg'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [FARCE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  siibst.  :  Stuffing  for  meat,  forcemeat. 

"To  make  broth  and/arrin;/,  and  that  full  dewly." 
Interlude  of  Jacob  A  Esau  (1568JL 

*  far  -cost,  *  fare  costc,  *  vare  cost,  s. 

[IceL  farkostr,  farskostr;  Sw.  fcerkost.] 
L  A  boat,  a  ship. 

"  Al  tha  that  in  that/arco«<  ferd, 
Ware  rned."  Metrical  HomiUet,  p.  zlz. 

2.  A  journey,  a  voyage. 

"  Brien  hine  gan  f  rsenie  of  hitfarecotte." 

Layamon,  iii.  234. 

*  fare'-  tate.    a.      [Lat.  farctus,  pa.  par.  of 
farcio  =  to  stuff.] 

Hot.  :  Stuffed,  full  ;  without  vacuities.  Ap- 
plied to  a  leaf,  stem,  or  pericarp,  iu  opposi- 
tion to  one  that  is  hollow  or  tubular. 

far'-cjf,  *  far  cin,  s.  [Fr.  farcin  ;  Ital.  far- 
cina,  from  Lat.  farcio  =  to  stuff,  because  it 
swells  out  the  legs  of  horses.] 

Vet.  :  A  disease  in  horses,  closely  allied  to 
glanders.  There  are  two  forms  of  the  disease  : 
(1)  Glanders,  malia,  &c.,affe>  -ting  the  pituitary 
membrane,  and  occasioning  a  profuse  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils,  with  pustular  erup- 
tions or  small  tumours,  which  soon  suppurate, 
being  attended  by  symptoms  of  malignant 
fever,  and  gangrene  of  various  parts  ;  (2)  being 
the  same  disease,  but  appearing  in  the  shape 
of  small  tumours  (farcy-buds)  about  the  legs, 
lips,  face,  neck,  &c.,  of  the  horse  ;  sometimes 
very  painful,  suppurating  and  degenerating 
Into  foul  ulcers.  They  are  often  seen  toge- 
ther. (Dvnqlison.)  When  the  disease  causes 
distended  appearance  of  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
it  is  called  Bud  or  Button  Farcy  ;  when  con- 
fined to  dropsical  accumulations  in  and  about 
the  legs.  Water  Farcy. 


farcy-bud,  s. 

Vet.  :  A  little  tumour  which  appears  on  the 
face,  neck,  or  inside  of  the  thigh  of  horses. 
It  is  generally  the  first  indication  of  Farcy. 

fard,  *  faird,  *  feird,  v.t.    [Fr.  farder.] 

1.  To  paint  over. 

"  He  found  that  beauty  which  he  had  left  innocen* 
farded  and  sophisticated  with  some  court  drug."— 
Wilson:  Hist-  Jama  I. 

2.  To  smear  or  slur  over. 

"  Nor  will  my  conscience  permit  me  to  feird  or  daub 
over  the  causes  of  divine  wrath."— Scott :  Old  Mor- 
tality, ch.  xxi. 

3.  To  embellish,  to  set  off,  to  adorn. 

"They  mask  a  feigned  heart  with  the  vail  of/ainM 
language.'' — Calderwood. 

*  fard  (1),  s.    [FARD,  v.]    Paint,  colour. 

"  Rubbed  with  Spanish  wool,  painted  with  French 
fard."—Whitaker:  Review  of  Gibbon's  History. 

*  fard  (2),  *  farde,  *  faird,  s.    [FARE,  *.] 

1.  Course,  motion. 

"Than  Italy  als  soiie 
Sche  leuis,  and  with  swift  farde  gau  to  fie." 

Douglas .   Virgil,  226,  4«. 

2.  Force,  violence,  ardour. 

"  At  last  King  Feredech  seand  the  myddil  ward  ol 
Pichtis  approacneand  to  discomntoure,  ruschit  with 
Bic  farde  amaugthis  eunymes,  that  he  was  excludit  fva 
his  awiii  folkis."— Bellendene:  Chron.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

3.  A  blast,  or  current  of  wind. 

"  He  with  grete/ordw  of  wiudis  flaw  throw  the  sky*." 
Douglat :  Virgil,  22,  20. 

U  To  make  a  faird :  To  make  a  bustle. 
fard  age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Fr.] 

Naut.  :  Dunnage,  loose  wood,  coir,  &c., 
stowed  among  cargo  to  prevent  it  from  shifting, 
or  placed  below  dry  goods  to  keep  them  from 
being  injured  by  bilge-water. 

*  far  del  (1),  *  far-dil,  s.    [O.  Fr.,  a  dimin. 

of  farde  =  a    burden  ;   Low   Lat.  fardellus; 
Ital.  fardello  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  fardel ;  Fr.fardeau, 
Prob.  from  Arab,  fardah  =  a  package.] 
L  Lit. :  A  bundle,  a  pack,  a  package. 

"  He  sigh  a  man  eittynge  with  hise/arde(«  in  the 
street."—  Wycliffe :  Judges  xix.  17. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Anything  cumbersome  or  inconvenient. 

"  Who  would/ardefs  bear? 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life." 

Sliakeip. :  Samlet,  iii.  L 

2.  A  piece,  a  fragment. 

"  The  (child  uifardiUit  can  fle  in  feild. " 

Oawain  t  Golegras,  iv.  2. 

£ardcl  bound,  s. 

Vet.  :  A  term  applied  to  sheep  and  cattle 
•when  suffering  from  a  disease  caused  by  the 
retention  of  food  in  the  third  stomach,  or 
man  i  plus.  It  frequently  arises  from  the  eating 
of  over-ripe  clover,  vetches,  or  rye-grass  :  the 
food  being  tough  and  indigestible,  the  stomach 
is  unable  to  moisten  and  concoct  it  with  suffi- 
cient speed,  and  fresh  quantities  being  taken 
in,  the  stomach  becomes  overgorged,  and  at 
last  paralyzed  and  affected  with  chronic  in- 
flammation. 

*  far'-del  (2),  s.     [A  contr.  of  farthing-deal 
(q,v.).]"  A  fourth  part. 

Fardel  of  land :  The  fourth  part  of  a  yard- 
land  (q.v.). 

*  far'-del,  *  far-die,  v.t.    [FARDEL,  s.]    To 
make  or  pack  up  in  bundles. 

"  Things  orderly,  f  untied  up  under  heads,  are  moat 
portable. .— Fuller:  Holy  State,  p.  164. 

*  far'-der,  a.  &  adv.    [FARTHER.] 

*  fard'-Ing,  s.    [FARTHING.] 

*  fard'  ing,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

far  ding  bag,  s.  The  first  stomach  of  a 
ruminant  animal,  in  which  green  food  lies  uutil 
it  is  chewed  over  again  ;  the  rumen. 

*  fard  in  gale  (1),  s.    [FARTHINOALE.] 

*  fard  In  gale  (2),  s.    [FARDINO-DEAL.] 

'  fard  Ing  deal, '  fard  ing  dale.  *  fard- 
ing-dele,  s.  [A.S.  feorthung=a,  fourth  part; 
d(i>T=  a  part,  a  portion.]  An  old  measure  of 
land,  supposed  to  have  been  the  fourth  part 
of  an  acre.  [YARD-LAND.] 

far   die,  v.t.    [FARDEL,  v.] 

*  fard  ung,  s.     [A.S.  fyrding.]     An  expedi- 
tion, a  journey. 

"  Mauneo  linode  buuen  eorthe  \»fnrdung." 

Old  Eng.  HomUitt.  ii.  18ft 


boil,  boy;  pottt,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (bis;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph      f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  anon,   -tion,  -slon  =  snun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  znun.   -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  »b,us.   -ble.  -die,  &c.  «=  bel,  del. 
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fire.  *  far-en,  v.i.  [A.S.  faran ;  cogn.  with 
Dut,  varen ;  Icel.  fara  ;  Dan.  fart  ;  Sw.  ^fora  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  faran;  Ger. /bAren  ;  Goth./mui=: 
to  go,  Jarjan  =  to  convey  ;  Or.  vopcvw  (poreno) 
=  to  convey,  *-op«vo/uat  (jx>r*uomai)  =  to 
travel,  from  n-bpot  (jx>nw)  =  a  passage,  irepiw 
(jvrafl)  =  to  pass  through  ;  Lat.  experior.] 
(PAR,  FERRT.) 

*  1.  To  go,  to  travel,  to  pass,  to  journey,  to 
move  forward. 

"  80  on  he  fartt  and  to  the  border  come* 
Of  Eden.  A  Man .-  P.  L.,  It.  UL 

*  I  To  depart. 

"  Than  he  ul  of  Uieese  Hue  /arcn.' 

OM  £ny.  Uomilia,  U.  t7. 

*  3.  To  pass  by. 

"  By  forty  dayei  wem  farm,  on  foMe  no  flesch 
styryed." 

Marly  Av.  Allit  Pomu;  Cleannett,  401 

4.  To  be  In  any  state,  whether  good  or  bad ; 
to  be  attended  with  any  circumstances  or  con- 
ditions fortunate  or  unfortunate. 

11  How  has  thoa/nren  In  far  land  T" 

Totrneley  Hysteria,  p.  48. 

6.  To  live  ;  to  be  entertained  or  provided 
with  food. 

"  There  wai  a  certain  rich  man  .  .  ,  which  far+l 
sumptuously  erery  day." — Luke  ivi.  19. 

6.  {Impersonal)  : 

(1)  To  proceed  In  any  train  of  consequences, 
good  or  bad  ;  to  turn  out,  to  result 

•'  So/ant  it  when  with  truth  falsehood  contends." 
Milton  :  P  R.,  lit  44*. 

(2)  To  happen  to  any  one,  whether  well 
or  ill. 

"  Right  iwa  it/art  on  the  nine  wyse 
By  tham  that  in  purgatory  lyese." 

Uampole :  Prickt  of  Cantcitmx.  «,«8. 

fare,  s.  [A.S.  fam,  from  furan  —  to  go,  travel ; 
O.  Fris.  fora,  fere,  fare  ;  Icel.  for.] 

*  1.  A  journey,  an  expedition,  especially  by 
water  ;  a  departure  on  a  journej'. 

"  Fyndez  he  a  fayr  «chyp  to  the  fare  redy." 

Early  Eng  A  Hit.  Poemt ;  Cleanneu,  98. 

*  2.  A  company  ;  a  body  of  attendants  on  a 
Journey. 

"Brien  bonnede  bi>/an."  Layamon.  iii.  132. 

3.  The  price  charged  for  the  conveyance  of  a 
person  by  land  or  sea ;  the  sum  paid  for  con- 
veyance on  a  journey. 

4.  The  person  or  persons  conveyed  in  any 
vehicle. 

*  5.  State  or  condition  of  being  ;  welfare. 

"  Then  may  tliou  frayst  my  fare." 

Gavin  t  the  Brent  Knight,  409 

*  6.  Bustle,  ado,  disturbance,  excitement. 

11  Whate  meueth  all  this  mery  fare.  >  ' 

Chaucer :  Court  of  Love.  1,414. 

7.  Provisions  ;  food  of  the  table  ;  entertain- 
ment. 

"  My  lord,  eat  also,  though  the /are  is  coarse." 

Tennyton  :  Ueraint  t  Enid,  1,057. 

8.  The  quantity  of  fish  taken  in  a  fishing- 
boat. 

9.  The  fishing  season  for  cod. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fare  and 
provision  :  "These  terms  are  alike  employed 
for  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  may 
either  be  used  in  the  limited  sense  for  the 
food  one  procures,  or  in  general  for  whatever 
necessary  or  convenience  is  procured  ;  to  the 
term  fare  is  annexed  the  idea  of  accident ; 
provision  includes  that  of  design ;  a  traveller 
on  the  continent  must  frequently  be  contented 
with  humble  fart,  unless  he  has  the  precaution 
of  carrying  his  provisions  with  him."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

fare-box,  s.  A  place  of  deposit  for  fares 
in  tramcars,  Ac.  (American.) 

f ar  c  nut,  vare  nut,  s. 
Bot.  :  Bunium  Aexuosum.     (Britten  A  Hoi- 
.     land.) 

fa  re  folk,  fa  re-folks  (I  silent),  *.     [Etym. 
doubtful ;  prob.  for  fairy-folk.]    Fairies,  elves. 
"  With  Nymph  is  and  Faunis  aponn  euery  syde, 
fttthillifarefolkU  or  than  elfis  clepiu  we.' 

Dwolai:  rirjr«,  252,  45. 

fare-way,  s.    [FAIRWAY.] 

fare-well,  fare  weL  interj.  [Eng.  fare,  v., 
and  -well.] 

1.  Adien  ;  good-bye ;  an  expression  of  good 
wishes  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
one  from  whom  the  speaker  is  parting ; 
originally  and  properly  addressed  to  one  who 
is  about  to  start  on  a  journey,  and  then  mean- 
ing May  you  go  well— i.e.,  be  fortunate  in  your 
journey.  It  is  now  commonly  addressed  to 
one  remaining  as  well  as  to  one  about  to  start. 


The  two  parts  of  the  word  are  sometimes 
sei>arated  by  the  personal  pronoun,  as  iu  fare 
you  well.  It  is  also  used  as  an  expression  of 
simple  separation  :  as,  Farewell,  ye  groves. 

2.  Used  in  the  sense  of,  no  more  of,  good- 
bye to. 

"  Farmml  phyilke,  go  here  the  mail  to  cherche." 
Chaucer :  C.  T..  2,742. 

fa  re  well,  s.  &  a.    [FAREWELL,  interj.] 
A»  .1.-'  substantive : 

1.  A  good-bye  ;  an  adieu. 

"  But  we  ...  gave  them  the  gentle  farevM,  and  so 
departed."—  Hackluyt:  Voi/ageiiii.  113. 

2.  The  act  of  leaving  or  quitting. 

"  Welcome  ever  smiles,  and /arewett  goes  out  sighing." 
Shakeip  :  Troilul  <t  Creuida,  lit  3. 

3.  A  final  look  or  reference. 

••  Before  I  take  iny/areweHof  thesubject."— Additon. 

B.  As  adj. :  Done  or  uttered  at  the  time  of 
leave-taking ;  valedictory  :  as,  a  farewell  ser- 
mon. 

"  Leans  on  his  spear  to  take  Ma  farewell  view." 

Tickell :  On  the  Protpect  of  Peace. 

farewell  rock,  s.  A  common  term  in 
the  South  Wales  coal-fields  for  the  millstone 
grit,  because  on  striking  it  the  miner  bids 
farewell  to  all  workable  seams  of  coal. 

farewell  summer,  s. 
Bot. :  Saponaria  officinalis,  from  its  flowering 
in  the  months  of  August  and  September. 

•fare-well',  v.t.  [FAREWELL,  inter;.]  To  bid 
farewell  to. 

"  FaretvelUng  the  flock  did  homeward  wind."— 
Sidney  •  Arcadia,  p.  91. 

*  far-fal-la,  s.    [Ital.]    A  butterfly. 

"  And  new  farfalla  in  her  radiant  shine 
Too  bold,  I  burn  these  tender  wings  of  mine.* 

Hyleetter:  The  Magnificence,  Ml 

*  far   forth,  *  fer-forth,  adv.     [Eng.  far, 
and  forth.] 

1.  To  a  certain  degree  or  extent. 

"  Atferforth  as  bis  conning  may  suffice." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,518. 

2.  To  a  great  degree  or  extent ;  in  a  great 
measure  ;  far. 

"  Now  the  humid  night  was/ar/orM  spent." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  III.  Ix.  53. 

*  far  -fbrth-ly,  *  fer-forth-ly,  adv.    [Eng. 
farforth ;  -ly.]    To  a  certain  degree. 

"  Asferforthly  as  ever  ye  were  foled." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,ltt. 

far  -gite,  *.  [From  Glen  Farg  in  Fifeshire 
where  it  occurs,  and  Eng.  suff.  (Min.)  -ite. 
(q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  red  natrolite,  containing,  like  ga- 
lactite,  about  four  per  cent,  of  lime. 

*  far  -in,  s.    [FARINA.] 

fa  -  ri'-  na,  «.  [Lat.,  from  far  =  a  kind  of 
"grain  ;  spelt.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Flour  or  meal ;  the  powder  obtained  by 
grinding  the  seeds  of  gramineous,  legumin- 
ous, and  cucurbitaceous  plants  in  particular. 
It  is  highly  nutritious,  and  is  much  used  for 
diet  and  uiedicine. 

*  2.  A  powdery  substance. 

"A  number  of   small   seeds   covered  with   a  red 
farina."— Granger :  The  Sugar-cane,  bk.  iv.    (Note.) 
IL  Technically: 

*  1.  Bot. :  An  old  name  for  the  pollen  con 
tained  in  the  anthers  of  flowers. 

2.  Medical: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  1. 

(2)  In  the  pharruacopaeias  of  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dublin,  wheat-flour. 

*  farinae  resolventes  :  [Lat.] 

Med. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  mixture 
of  the  farina  of  four  plants,  Lupinus  albus, 
Ervum  Ervilia,  Vicia  faber,  and  Hordeum  dis- 
tichum.  It  was  used  as  a  cataplasm. 

If  Fossil  farina :  A  variety  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  in  thin,  white  crusts,  light  as  cotton, 
and  easily  reducible  to  powder.  It  is  the 
Berg-mahl  of  the  Swedes  and  Laplanders. 

far.-i-na  ceous  (ceous  as  shus),  a.    [Lat. 
farinaceus,  from  farina.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Consisting  of  farina :  aa,  a  farinaceous 
diet. 

2.  Mealy ;  consisting  of  or  containing  farina. 

"The  properest  food  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  for 
mankind  is  taken  from  the  farinaceowt  or  mealy 
seeds  of  some  culmiferons  plants.  '—Arbuthnot :  On 
Alimentt,  ch.  iii..  prop.  4. 


*  3.  Hesombling    meal ;    covered    with    a 
mealy  or  floury  substance. 

"  All  farinaceaut  or  mealy-winged  animals,  as 
butterflies  or  moths."— itrowne:  Vulgar  Brroun, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  zv. 

I.  Resembling    farina:    aa,    a   farinacevut 
smell  or  taste. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Mealy,  having  the  texture  of  flour 
in  a  mass,  as  the  albumen  of  wheat. 

2,  Med. :  The  term  is  applied  to  certain 
eruptions  in  which  the  epidermis  exfoliates 
in  small  panicles  similar  to  farina. 

far  i  na  ceous  ly  (ceous  as  shus),  ado. 
[Eng.  /orinaceows ;  -ly.]  In  a  farinaceous  or 
meal-like  manner. 

farlnaceously  tomcntose,  a. 
Hot.  :  Covered  with  a  mealy  kind  of  down 
(Paxton) 

far'-i-nose,  a.     [Lat.  farinosus,  from  farina.  > 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  Yielding  or  containing  furinu 

2.  Bot.,  Kntom.,  <fc.:  Covered  with  a  ligi.t 
dust  or  powdery  substance,  like  meal. 

far'-i-nose-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  farinose  ;  -ly.]  Jn 
a  meal-like  or  farinaceous  manner. 

farinosely  tomentose,  a. 
Bot. :  The  same  as  farinaceously-tomentose 
(q.v.)    (Paxton.) 

*farl,t>.t.     [FURL.] 

*farl,  '  farle,  'farthe,  s.  [A.S.  feortM  = 
fourth,  and  d<kl  =  &  portion.]  Properly  th» 
fourth  part  of  a  thin  cake  ;  also  applied  now 
to  the  third  part.  (Scotch.) 

*  far-leu,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Old  Law :  Money  paid  by  tenants  in  lieu  of 
a  heriot ;  often  applied  to  the  best  chattel, 
as  distinguished  from  heriot  =  the  best  beast. 

»  far'-lfo,  *  far'-ly,  a.  &  ».    [FERLV.] 

farm,  *  farme,  *  ferme,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  feorm 
=  a  feast,  from  Low  Lat.  firma  —  a  feast,  a 
tribute  ;  O.  Fr.  ferme.  The  modern  sense  of 
farm  arose  by  degrees.  In  the  first  place 
lands  were  let  on  condition  of  supplying  the 
lord  with  so  many  nights'  entertainment  for 
his  household.  Thus  the  Saxon  Chron.,  A.D. 
775,  mentions  land  let  by  the  Abbot  of  Peter- 
borough, on  condition  that  the  tenant  should 
annually  pay  £50,  and  ones  nihtes  feormc,  one 
night's  entertainment.  This  mode  of  reckon- 
ing constantly  appears  in  Domesday  Book: 
"  Reddet  firmam  trium  noctium  —  i.e.,  100 
libr."  The  inconvenience  of  payment  in  kind 
early  made  universal  the  substitution  of  a 
money  payment,  which  was  called  firma  alba 
or  blanche  ferme,  from  being  paid  in  silver  or 
white  money  instead  of  victuals.  Sometimes 
the  rent  was  called  simply  finna,  and  the 
same  name  was  given  to  the  farm,  or  land 
from  whence  the  rent  accrued.  From  A.S. 
the  word  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  Fr. 
feme  =  a  farm,  or  anything  held  in  farm ;  a 
lease.  (Wedgwood.)"] 

A.  ^s  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Food  ;  a  feast,  a  meal. 

"  Tliis  liastie  farme  badde  bene  a  feast." 

Chaucer  :  Dream,  1.75J. 

*  2.  Tribute. 

"  The  fermez  he  fangez  of  fyf tene  rewmes." 

Morte  Arthure,  1,005. 

*  3.  Rent  or  money  paid  for  land  hired  for 
cultivation. 

"  Please  you  to  wet  that.  Will.  Jeney  and  Debham 
came  to  Caleote  .  .  .  and  tlier  they  spake  with  Rysyng 
and  John  Suiytbe,  and  haskyd  hem  rente  and  ferme. 
.  .  .  'Sir,'  quod  Rysyug,  'I  toke  the  ferme  ol  my 
master.' "— Paston  Lettert,  iii.  431. 

4.  A  tract  or  piece  of  land  cultivated  by  a 
single  person,  whether  owner  or  tenant. 
"At  my  farm  I  have  a  hundred  milch-kine." 

Shaketp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  It 

*  5.  The   state  of  land   leased   or  let  on 
rent ;  a  lease. 

"  The  lords  of  lands  in  Ireland  do  not  use  to  set  up 
their  lands  in  farm  for  term  of  years  to  their  tenant*. 
—Spenter  State  of  Ireland, 

*  6.  The  office  or  duties  of  one  who  receives 
tribute,  rent,  &c.,  for  another;  stewardship. 

"  Yeld  resoun  of  thir/erme. '  -  Wycliffe :  Luke  ivL  ». 

*  7.  A  district  fanned  out  for  the  collection 
of  revenue. 

"The  province  was  divided  Into  twelve  farm*.*— 
Burke :  Againtt  Warren  Haitingi. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    te,ce  =  e;ey=a.   qn  =  kw. 


form— farrow 
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*  8.  The  right  or  permission  to  sell  certain 
articles  subject  to  duties. 

*IL  Min.:  A  term  formerly  used  in  Cor- 
nish mining  for  the  lord's  fee,  which  is  taken 
for  liberty  to  work  tin-bounds. 

B.  Asadj. :  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
a  farm. 

farm-bailiff,  s.  An  overseer  or  foreman 
employed  by  the  proprietor  of  a  farm  to 
superintend  the  various  operations  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  farm. 

*  farm-bold,  *  f erme  -hold,  s.    A  farm- 
house with  the  necessary  offices. 

"  A  builder  of  houses,  of  fernie-holdes,  of  maiuours, 
and  of  palacies."—  Udal:  Luke  ii. 

farm-house,  s.  A  house  attached  to  a 
farm  for  the  residence  of  the  farmer. 

*  farm-meal,  s.    Meal  paid  as  part  of  the 
rent  of  a  farm.    (Scotch.) 

farm-office,  s.  One  of  the  buildings  con- 
nected with  a  farm.  (Generally  used  in  the 
plural  as  a  collective  name  for  all  the  build- 
ings on  a  farmstead.) 

*  farm  -place,  *  forme-  place,  s.    A 

(arm  and  its  offices  ;  a  homestead. 

farm-stock,  s. 

1.  The  live  stock  on  a  farm. 

2.  The  stock,  live  and  dead,  on  a  farm. 

farm-yard,  s.  The  yard  or  enclosure 
contained  within  the  farm  buildings. 

term,  *  farme,  v.t.  &  i.    [FARM,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lease  or  let  out  to  a  tenant  on  certain 
conditions  of  rent,  Ac. 

"  We  are  enforced  to  farm  our  new  realm." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  //.,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  lease  or  let  out  to  collectors  at  a 
certain  sum'  or  rate  per  cent.    Thus,  in  an- 
cient Rome,  under  the  Republic,  the  taxes  of 
the  provinces  were  let  out  to  a  class  of  col- 
lectors, called  publicani  (Luke  v.  27),  who  had 
to  collect  and  pay  them  over  to  the  govern- 
ment at  a  certain  rate  per  cent. 

"The  tax  was  farmed;  and  a  farmer  of  taxes  is.  of 
•11  creditors,  the  most  rapacious."— J/acaulau :  Hilt, 
gng.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  To  lease  or  let  out  on  conditions,  or  at  a 
certain  price. 

"  The  farming  out  of  the  defence  of  a  country  being 
wholly  unprecedented."— Burke :  Ayaintt  Warren 
Batting$. 

*  4.  To  contract  for  :  as,  one  who  engages  to 
feed  and  lodge  parish  children  at  so  much  per 
bead. 

*  5.  To  take  a  lease  of. 

"To  pay  five  ducats  I  would  not/firm  it." 

Suiketp. :  Hamlet,  jr.  4. 
6.  To  cultivate,  till,  or  work  :  as  land. 

B.  fntrans. :  To  engage  in  farming  or  agri- 
culture ;  to  follow  the  business  or  profession 
of  a  fanner  ;  to  cultivate  land. 

farm' -able,".  [Eng./arm;  -able.]  That  may 
or  can'be  farmed  ;  capable  of  being  farmed. 

"farm  age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  farm; 
•age.] 

1.  The  management  of  farms  ;  farming. 

"  They  do  by  farmage 
Bryuge  the  loude  into  a  rearage." 

Rede  me  and  be  not  wroth,  p.  102. 

2.  The  act  of  fanning ;  the  state  of  being 
farmed. 

"Which  to  gentillmen  they  let  in  farmapt."— 
ZHalofjue  between  a  (jenttilman  and  a  Husbandman, 
p.  139. 

•  farm  a  lie,  s.  [FERMERIE.]  An  infirmary  ; 
an  hospital. 

farm  cr,  *  farm  our,  *  form  our, s  [Eng. 
firm ;  -er.\ 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  One  who  farms  or  contracts  to  collect 
taxes,  imposts,  duties,  Ac.,  for  a  certain  pay- 
ment per  cent. 

"  He  met  one  day  ...  a  publican  or  farmer  of  the 
tonlu  taxes  and  tribute  for  the  city.-/".  Holland  : 
Plutarch,  p.  782. 

2.  One  who  farms  or  cultivates  ground  ;  an 
agriculturist ;  a  husbandman. 

"  Nothing  is  of  greater  prejudice  to  t\>«  farmer  than 
the  stocking  of  his  land  with  cattle  larger  than  it  will 
bear. "— Mortimer  :  lltubandry 

IL  M in.  :  The  lord  of  the  field,  or  one  who 
(arms  the  lot  and  cope  of  the  crown. 


H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  farmer 
and  agriculturist :  "  The  farmer  is  always  a 
practitioner ;  the  agriculturist  may  be  a  mere 
theorist :  the  farmer  follows  husbandry  solely 
as  a  means  of  living :  the  agriculturist  follows 
it  as  a  science  :  the  former  tills  the  land 
upon  given  admitted  principles ;  the  latter 
frames  new  principles,  or  alters  those  that 
are  established.  Betwixt  the  farmer  and  the 
agriculturist  there  is  the  same  difference  as 
between  practice  and  theory.  .  .  .  Farm- 
ing brings  immediate  profit  from  personal 
service  :  agriculture  may  only  promise  future, 
and  consequently  contingent  advantages." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

farmer-general,  s.  In  France,  one  of 
a  company  which,  under  the  monarchy,  con- 
tracted with  the  government  for  the  privilege 
of  collecting  certain  taxes,  paying  over  to  the 
government  a  certain  fixed  sum  each  year,  and 
taking  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes  as  their  equi- 
valent. The  company  was  abolished  at  the 
Revolution 

Farmers'  Alliance,  ».  A  political 
party  having  agrarian  tendencies,  founded  in 
this  country  about  1873.  [See  Appendix.] 

farmer's  plague,  s. 
Sot.  :  A  name  for  JEgopodium  Podagraria, 
from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  eradicating  it. 

*  farm  -er-ess,  *  fann-or-esse,  s.    [Eng. 
farmer  ;  -ess.  ]    A  female  farmer. 

"  Went  to  Margate,  and  the  following  day  was  carried 
to  see  a  gallant  widow,  brought  up  a  farmoresse."— 
Evelyn :  Memoirt,  voL  I. 

*  farm  er -ship,  *  ferm-er-ship,  s.   [Eng. 

farmer;  -ship.] 

1.  Skill  or  experience  in  farming. 

2.  Stewardship. 

"  These  were  the  lucky  first  fruites  that  the  Ohospel 
brought  forth  for  his  rent  and  fermertttip," — Udal: 
Act*  ii. 

farm'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  farm;  -ery.]  A  home- 
stead ;  a  farmyard. 

farm' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &$.    [FARM,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Engaged  in  or  pertaining  to  the  farming 
or  collection  of  taxes,  duties,  &c. 

2.  Engaged  in  or  pertaining  to  agriculture : 
as,  the  farming  interest. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  letting  out  on  hire  or  leasing  of 
taxes,  duties,  &c.  for  collection  ;  the  contract- 
ing to  collect  taxes,  duties,  &c.,  at  a  certain 
rate  per  cent. 

2.  The  occupation  or  profession  of  the  culti- 
vation of  land ;  agriculture. 

far'-mdst,  a.  [Eng.  far  ;  -most.]  Most  distant 
or  remote  ;  farthest. 

"  A  spacious  cave  within  its  farmott  part. 
Was  hewed  and  fashioned  by  laborious  art." 

Dryden :  Virgil :  .fneid  vi.  62,  68 

farm  Stead,  s.  [Eng./arm,  and  stead  (q.v.).] 
A  farmhouse,  with  the  adjacent  buildings, 
barns,  stables,  &c.,  necessary  for  farming  pur- 
poses. 

far'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  far;  -ness.]  Distance,  re- 
moteness.] 

tarn,  «.    [FERN.] 

Bot. :  Pteris  aquilina. 

tarn  tickle,  s.    [FERNTICKLE.] 

Far  no  vi  ans,  s.  pi.  [From  Faraovius,  the 
latinized  name  of  Stanislaus  Farnowski  (see 
def.).] 

Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  A  Polish  Unitarian 
sect  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Farnowski 
(see  etym.),  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
Unitarian  body  in  1568,  and  continued  till 
their  chiefs  death  in  1615.  (Townsend.) 

far  o,  pbar-ao,  phar-aoh,  phar-aon, 
phar-O,  s.  [From  Fr.  pharaon  ;  Ger.farospiel 
=  the  game  of  faro  ;  the  name  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  name  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Egypt,  a  representation  of  a  Pharaoh  having 
been  depicted  on  one  of  the  cards.] 

Cards :  A  game  of  cards,  in  which  the  player 
plays  against  the  bank,  which  is  kept  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  table.  It  was  introduced 
into  France  by  the  Venetian  ambassador  in 
1674,  in  a  form  like  bassette;  but  so  many 


nobles  were  ruined  by  this  game  that  Louis 
XIV.  made  a. law  against  it.  To  elude  this 
law  it  was  called  Pour  et  Centre,  which  gave 
rise  to  new  prohibitions,  to  evade  which  the 
name  Pharaoh  was  adopted. 

faro-bank,  s.  A  bank  or  deposit  of  money 
against  which  the  players  play  in  the  game  of 
faro  ;  a  gambling  house  or  room. 

fa-ro'-el-ite,  s.  [From  Faroe,  where  it  occurs : 
Eng.  suff.  (Min.)  -lite  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Thomsonite,  occurring 
in  spherical  concretions,  consisting  of  lamellar 
radiated  individuals,  pearly  in  cleavage.  It 
contains  a  slight  excess  of  silica.  (Dana.) 

*  far  -rage  (rage  as  rig),  s.    [FARRAGO.] 

*far-r&g'-In-ous,  a.  [Lat.  farrago  (genit. 
farraginis);  Eng.  adj.  sufl'.  -ous.]  Formed  of 
or  consisting  of  a  mixture  or  combination  ; 
compound ;  mixed. 

"  Being  a  confusion  of  knaves  and  fools,  and  a  far- 
raginout  concurrence  of  all  conditions,  tempers,  sexea, 
and  ages."— Browne;  1'ulgar  Errourt,  bk.  i.,  ch.  lit 

far-ra'-gd,*  far-rage,  s.  [Lat.  farrago,  from 
'far—  mixed  fodder ;  Fr.  farrage ;  Ital.  farrago, 
farraggine.] 

*  1.  Lit. :  A  kind  of  mixed  corn  or  food  for 
cattle. 

"As  for  that  kind  of  dredge  or  farrage  which  com- 
meth  of  the  refuse  and  light  come  purged  from  the  red 
wheat  fur,  it  ought  to  be  sowne  very  thicke  with 
vetches,  otherwhiles  mingled  among."  —  P.  Holland' 
Plinie.  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  kind  of  mixture  or  medley. 

"  He  who  reads  their  Acta,  will  only  find  an  obscure 
farrago  of  experiments."— Goldsmith  :  Polite  Learn- 
ing, ch.  v. 

*  far  rand,  *  far-rant,  a.    [FARAND.] 

far-rane,  s.  [Erse.]  A  gentle  breeze.  (Used 
on  the  north-western  coast.) 

*  far-re-a'-tion,  s.    [CONFARREATION.]    The 
same  as  CONFARREATION  (q.v.). 

far'-ri-er,  *  fer-rer,  *  fer-rour,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

ferrier,  from  ferrer  =  to  shoe  a  horse  ;  Lat. 
ferrum  =  iron  ;  Low  Lat.  ferrarius  =  a  smith  ; 
Port,  ferreiro;  Sp.  herrero ;  O.  Sp.  ferrer, 
ferrero.] 

1.  One  who  shoes  horses. 

"  He  was  found  only  a  farrier,  whose  true  name  wa» 
Herophilus."— Middleton:  Life  of  Cicero,  i.  8. 

2.  pne  who  professes  veterinary  surgery  ;  a 
veterinary  surgeon. 

"Soine/«rri«  should  prescribe  his  proper  course, 
Whose  only  fit  companion  is  his  horse." 

Camper :  Comertation,  411,  41* 

*  lar'-ri-er,  v.i.    [FARRIER,  s.]    To  practise 
the  business  or  profession  of  a  farrier. 

"  There  are  many  pretenders  to  the  art  of  farrierina 
and  cowleechiug,  yet  many  of  them  are  very  ignorant. 
— Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

far'-ri-er-y,  *  fer-rar-y,  s.  [Eng.  farrier; 
•y.]  , 

*  1.  Smith's  work ;  ironwork. 

"  So  took  she  chamber  with  her  son,  the  God  of  Ftr* 
rary."  Chapman:  ffomer;  [tiadxiv. 

2.  The  art  or  practice  of  shoeing  horses. 

3.  The  art  of  treating  the  diseases  of  horses 
and  cattle  ;  veterinary  surgery. 

4.  A  place  where  horses  are  shod ;  a  forge  ; 
a  smithy. 

far'-rdw,  s.    [A.S.  fearh  =  a  pig  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  varken;  O.  H.  Ger.  farah ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
varch ;  Ger.  ferkel ;  Lat.  porcns  =  a  pig ;  Dan 
fare  =  to  farrow  ] 
1.  A  litter  of  pigs. 

"  Pour  in  sow's  blood  that  hath  eaten 
Her  niue/urrom."     Sfiakesp. :  Macbeth,  IT.  L 

*  2.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  a  litter  of 
pigs. 

"  One  «ow  may  bring  at  one  farrow  tweutie  pigge* 
but  reare  so  many  she  cannot."— P.  Holland :  Plinit, 
bk.  viii..  ch.  IL 

far'-row,  *fer-ry,  v.t.  &  t.    [FARROW,  «.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  bear,  or  bring  forth.    (Said 
of  pigs.) 

"  There  were  three  sucking-pigs  served  up  in  a  dish, 
Ta'eu  from  the  sow  as  soon  as  farrowed." 

J/atsinyer :  City  Madam,  It.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  bear  or  bring  forth  young 
pigs. 

"  [HeJ  thought  whose  sow  had  farrowed  last" 

Swift  :  Baud!  *  Philemon,  18*. 

far-row,  * fer-ry,  a.  [Dut.  vaarkoe,  vaar» 
=  a  heifer  or  young  cow  that  has  not  yet 


boil,  b6y;  pout,  Jrfwl;  cat,  9011,  cborns,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    pb  =  £ 
-Clan,  -tian  -  shon.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun,    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  beL  d«L 
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brought  forth  a  calf.]    Not  bearing  young  in 
a  given  year  or  season.     (Said  only  of  cows.) 

••  A  cow  not  producing  a  calf  is  for  that  year  called 
a/arrow  cow."— Forty. 

far-run  del,  s.  [FARDINODEAL.]  A  corrup- 
tion of  Fardiugdeal  (q.v.). 

*  lar'-ry,  s.    [FARROW,  ».] 

*  far   sang,  s.    [PAHASANG.] 
•farse,  r.t.    [FARCE,  ».] 

farse,  s.    [FARCE,  s.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  farce. 

2.  Eccles. :  A  translation  of  the  epistle  for 
the  benefit  of  the  unlearned,  read  in  certain 
English  churches  before  the  Reformation. 
It  was  a  paraphrase,  verse  by  verse,  of  the 
original  Latin. 

"The  nib-deacon  first  repeated  each  verse  of  the 
epistle  in  Latin,  and  bis  chorister*  sang  the  fane  or 
explanation  in  English."—  H oak :  Church  Met, 

"  far  -sy,  s.    [FABCY.] 

•fart,  s.  [Ger.  funs.}  A  discharge  of  wind 
from  behind. 

•fart,  v.i.    [FART,  s.]    To  break  wind. 
•far'-thel,  s.    [FARDEL,  s.] 

far  ther,  *  ferre,  *  fer-rer,  a.  &  adv.  [A 
comp.  of  /ar,  the  form  of  which  is  due  to  a 
confusion  with  further  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  At  a  greater  distance  or  more  distant  or 
remote  than  something  else. 

2.  To  a  greater  distance  ;  longer,  further. 

"  T  is  a  space  lor  farther  travel." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  ii.  1. 

•3.  Additional. 

"  Let  me  add  a  farther  troth,  that,  without  tic*  of 
gratitude,  I  have  a  larticular  inclination  to  honour 
you."— Dryden.  (Johnson.) 

*  4.  More  remote  in  point  of  time. 

"  The  H  iero-caesarieuses  fetchte  their  matter  from  a 

further  beginning."— «reti«»ay .'  Tacilui :  Annalel^p.83. 

6.  More  extended. 

"These  imperfect  notes  may  lead  to  farther  dis- 
coveries."— Walpole:  Anecdotet  of  Painting.  voL  i., 

ch   v. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  At  a  greater  distance  ;  more  distantly  or 
lemotely. 

2.  To  a  greater  distance. 

"They  marched  on  farther."— P.  Holland:  Ammt- 
tuna  JttircellhuiM,  p.  364. 

3.  To  a  greater  extent  or  degree,  more  fully, 
more  deeply  ;  further  :  as,  To  carry  one's  in- 
vestigations farther. 

**  Tis  time  I  should  inform  thee/ar/Aer." 

Shaketp. :  Tempett.  i.  2. 

4.  Moreover,    in    addition ;    furthermore ; 
besides. 

"  Nay.  farther,  if  we  consider  all  circumstances."— 
Chesterfield  :  MuceUaneout  Pieces,  No.  46. 

•lar'-ther,  v.t.  [FARTHER,  a.]  To  promote, 
to  advance,  to  further,  to  help  forward. 

"  I  might  .  .  .  have  farthered  the  opinion  that 
Scipio  and  Lelius  joined  with  me."— Dryden :  Dit- 
count  on  JSpic  Poetry. 

*far'-ther-ange,  s.  [Eng.  farther,  v. ;  -twice.] 
The  act  of  furthering,  promoting,  or  advanc- 
ing ;  furtherance. 

far -ther -more,  *  far -der- more,  adv. 
[Eng.  farther ;  -mare.]  Besides,  furthermore ; 
in  addition  ;  moreover. 

"  Fardermore,  saith  saynt  Johan,  I  saw  an  infynit« 
house  of  angels."— Bale :  Image,  pt.  i. 

•far'-ther-most.a.  [Eng.  farther;  -most.]  At 
the  farthest  distance  ;  most  distant  or  remote. 


•lar'-ther-d-ver,  *fer-tljlr-o-ver,  s. 

[Eng.'farther,  and  over.]    Furthermore,  more- 
over, besides. 

"And  ferthirmer  for  as  moche  as  the  caitif  body  of 
man  is  rebel  both  to  reson  and  to  nensualitie."— 
Chaucer .  Parson's  Tale. 

far  thest,  a.  &  adv.     [FARTHER.] 

A.  As  adj :  At  the  greatest  distance  ;  most 
distant  or  remote. 

"  From  ike  farthest  inch  of  Asia." 
Shaketp. .  Much  Ado  About  frothing,  ii.  1. 

B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  At  or  to  the  greatest  distance ;   most 
distantly ;  most  remotely. 

"  It  threatens/artAett  off. " 

Tourneur  :  lieveitger't  Tragedie,  iv. 


2.  To  the  greatest  distance. 

"  Who  goes/art*««."        Shaketp. :  Julius  Cottar,  1.  3. 

3.  To  the  greatest  extent  or  depth  ;  most 
fully  ;  most  deeply. 

IT  At  the  farthest,  at  farthest :  At  the  out- 
side ;  at  the  extreme. 

"  Parliament  will  certainly  rise  the  first  week  in 
April  at  farthest."— Chesterjivld :  Miscellaneous  Piecet, 
bk.  ii..  let.  47. 

far -thing,  *fer-ding,  *fer-thing,  *fer- 
thyn,   *fer-thynge,    *ver- thing,    s. 

[A. 8.  Jeorthing,  ferthyng,  feorthling,  from  feorth 
=  fourth,  and  dimin.  suff.  -ing,  -ling ;  feower 
=  four.] 

1.  The  fourth  part  of  a  penny  ;  the  smallest 
copper  coin  current  in  Great  Britain. 

"Eche  yer  a  thousend  raarc,  and  nought  a  verthing 
lasse."  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  507. 

*  2.  A  gold  coin ;  the  fourth  part  of  the 
noble. 

*  3.  A  division  of  land. 

"  Thirty  acres  make  a  farthing-land  ;  nine  farthingt 
a  Cornish  acre  ;  and  four  Cornish  acres  a  knight's  fee." 
—Carew :  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

*  4.  A  very  small  amount  or  value. 

"  In  hire  suppe  was  noferthing  sene 
Of  grese,  whan  she  dzonken  iiadde  hire  dvauht/ 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Prologue,  134. 

5.  Used  hyperbolically  or  proverbially  for 
the  smallest  possible  sum  or  amount. 

"  It  is  now  seven  years  since  I  saw  the  face  of  a 
single  creature  who  cared  a  farthing  whether  I  was 
dead  or  alive."— Goldtmith:  The  Bee,  No.  1. 

*  farthing-deal,  s.    [FARDINQDEAL.] 

*  farthing-land,  s.    [FARTHING,  3.] 

*  farthing-man,    *  fer  ding  man,    s. 
A  dean  of  guild. 

"  Quhen  the  Alderman  Thesaurare,  Farthing-man, 
or  Dene  will  call  and  convene  the  gild-nether." — 
Statutes  of  Guilds,  in  Balfour't  Practices,  p.  77. 

farthing-rot,  s. 

Bot. :  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris.  {Britten  4,  Hol- 
land.) 

*  far:  thin-gale,   *  far 'din  gale,   *  var- 

din'gale,  *  var  din  gall,  s.  [A  corrup- 
tion of  O.  Fr.  verdugalle,  vertugalle  —  a  far- 
thingale, from  Sp.  verdugardo  —  lit.  provided 
with  hoops,  from  verdugo  =  a  young  shoot,  a 
rod,  from  verde;  Lat.  viridis  =  green.]  The 
under-props  or  circles  of  hoops  made  of  whale- 
bone used  to  extend  the  wide  gown  and  petti- 
coat ot  the  sixteenth  century.  The  hoop- 
skirt  worn  in  this  country  some  years  ago, 
and  the  crinoline  of  more  recent  date  were 
forms  of  revival  of  the  original  iarthin- 
gale. 

"  These  farthingales  take  up  all  the  room  nowa- 
days."— Brewer :  Lingua,  ui.  6. 

*  far'-ti-gal,  s.    [FARTHINGALE.] 

fas  -§ef ,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  ot  fastis  —  a  bundle.] 
1.  Rom.  Antiq. :  The  most  ancient  insignia 
of  the  Roman  magistrates,  consisting  of 
bundles  of  elm  or  birch  rods,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  an  axe.  The  custom  was  borrowed 
from  the  Etruscans, 
and  some  authors 
assert  that  it  was 
known  in  the  time 
of  Romulus,  while 
others  maintain  that 
Tarquinius  Priscus 
was  the  first  to  adopt 
it.  After  the  banish- 
ment of  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  the  fasces 
were  carried  before 
the  consuls  by  men 
called  Lictors  ;  but 
this  honour  was 
granted  to  the  con- 
sul-major only.  The 
consul  and  procon- 
sul had  twelve  lie- 
tors,  each  of  whom 
carried  a  fasces  ;  the 
dictator  had  twenty- 
four,  and  when  in  Rome  the  axe  was  carried 
before  him.  The  prsetors  of  the  towns  had 
only  two  fasces ;  those  of  the  provinces  and 
the  army  six.  Under  the  empire  the  consuls, 
who  were  merely  civil  magistrates,  had  twelve 
fasces,  while  the  pro-praetors  and  pro-consuls 
were  allowed  six,  and  this  lasted  till  the  fall 
of  Rome. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Any  emblem  of  authority, 

"You  must  submit  your  fatcet  to  theirs."— Burke  : 
Affairs  of  Ireland. 


fas'-cet,  s.    [Lat.  fastis  =  a  bundle.] 
Glass: 

1.  An  iron-wire  basket  on  the  end  of  a  rod, 
to  carry  the  bottle  from  the  blowing-rod  or 
the  mould  to  the  leer  ;  also  called  a  Poutee, 
Punty,  Punty-rod,  or  Puntil. 

2.  .A  rod  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  for  the  same  purpose. 

*  fasch,  v.t.    [FASH.] 

fas  -ci  a  (or  fa'-shi-a),  s.    [Lat.  =  a  sash,  a 
band,  a  fillet] 

*  1.  Antiq. :  A  bandage  employed  in  various 
ways,  as — 

(1)  A  diadem,  worn  round  the  head  as  an 
emblem  of  royalty,  the  colour  being  white; 
that  worn  by  women  was  purple. 

(2)  As  a  support  to  the  breast  by  women. 

(3)  As  a  bandage  round  the  legs,  especially 
of  women,  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee,  serving 
as  a  protection  or  a  support  to  the  legs  of  the 
wearer,  a  practice  that  was  adopted  in  Europe 
in  the  middle  ages. 

(4)  As  a  bandage  for  enswathing  the  bodies 
of  infants,  as  practised  by  the  modern  peasants 
of  Italy. 

"  The  fascia  is  found  a  convenient  style  of  dress  for 
mothers  and  nurses."— Country  Life  in  Italy,  in  Corn- 
Mil  Magazine,  Nov.,  1881. 

2.  Anat. :  A  thin,  tendon-like  covering  sur- 
rounding   the    muscles    of    the    limbs,    and 
binding  them  in  their  places  ;    a  tendinous 
expansion   or  aponeurosis.      The  fasciae  are 
named  from  (1)  the  position,  as  the  anal  andi 
lumbar  fasciae  ;  (2)  from  some  peculiar  func- 
tion, as  the  cremasteric ;   or   (3)  from  some 
peculiarity,  as  the  eribri/hrro  fascia. 

3.  Arch. :  A  flat  architectural  member  in  an 
entablature  or  elsewhere ;    a  band  or  broad 
fillet.     The  architrave  in  the   more  elegant 


orders  of  architecture  is  divided  into  threw 
bands,  which  are  called  fascia?. ;  the  lowest 
being  called  the  first  fascia,  the  middle  one 
the  second,  and  the  upper  one  the  third.  When 
there  are  only  two  fasdae,  as  in  the  annexed 
cut,  they  are  called  the  Upper  and  the  Lower. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  board  or  strip 
over  a  shop-front,  on  which  the  name,  &c.,  of 
the  owner  or  occupier  is  written. 

"The  architrave  consists  of  three  fatcia  or  bands." 
—Reet:  Cyclopedia. 

*  4.  Astron. :  The  belt  of  a  planet. 

"  Jupiter's  fascia,  or  belts,  are  more  luminous  than 
the  rest  of  his  disk,  and  are  included  between  parallel 
lines."— Oxford  Encycloptedia. 

5.  Entom. :  A  broad,  transverse  band. 

6.  Surg. :  A  bandage,  roller,  or  ligature. 

fas'-ci-al  (or  fash  i-al),  a.  [Low  Lat. 
fascialis,  from  Lat.  fasces.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  fasces. 

fas-gi-a  lis  (or  fash  I-a  -lis),  s.    [FASCIA.] 
Anat. :  A  long,  small,  and  flattened  muscle 
situate  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh  ; 
called  also  Sartorius  (q.v.). 

fas'-ci-ate  (or  fash  -i-ate),  a.  [Lat./ascifc  ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ate.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Banded  or  compacted  to? 
gether. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  FASCIATED  (q.v.). 

» fas'-ci-ate  (or  fash -i-ate),  v.t.  [FAS- 
CIATE,  a.]  To  bind  together. 

fas  -9i-at-ed  (or  fish  -i  at^ed),  pa.  par. 
or  a.  [FASCIATE,  v.] 

*  A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Banded  or  compacted  to 
gether. 

"The  arm   not  lying  fasciated    or   wrapt   np."- 
Brovme :  Garden  of  Cyrus,  ch.  ii. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,   pit 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


fasciation— fasU 
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2.  Bot.  :  Applied  to  a  stem  having  a  thick- 
ened or  flattened  appearance,  as  seen  in  the 
fir,  Ash,  &c.,  arising  from  the  union  of 
several  leaf-buds. 

,.  "  It  appears  as    if  formed   by   several   peduncles 

united  together  so  as  to  become  a  fasciated  axis,  as  in 
the  Cockscomb."—  Balfour:  Botany.  5  S27. 

fas  9i-a  tion  (or  fash-i-a  -tion),  s.  [Eng. 
fasciat(e);  -ion.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  binding  or  rolling  up. 

2.  A  band,  a  fillet,  a  bandage. 

"  Even  diadems  themselves  were  but  fatciations." — 
Browne  :  Oarden  of  Cyrus,  ch.  1L 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  flattened,  ribbon-like  form  sub- 
stituted for  the  cylindrical  or  prismatic  form 
of  normal  stems. 

*  2.  Surg.  :  The  act  or  method  of  binding 
or  rolling   up   diseased  or  injured  parts  ;  a 
bandage. 

"  Three  especial  sorts  of  ftttciation,  or  rolling,  have 
the  worthies  of  our  profession  commended  to  pos- 
terity."— Wiseman:  Surgery. 

las'-9i-cle,  s.  [Lat.  fasciculus,  a  dirain.  of 
fastis  =  a  bundle  ;  Fr.  fascicule;  Sp.  fasciculo; 
Ital.  fascicolo.  ] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

-   L  A  small  bundle,  or  packet. 

2.  A  part  of  a  book. 

"  In  the  next  frucicle  yon  say  that  I  maintain  some 
things."—  Dr.  J/ayne:  Sermon  at  Oxford  (1647),  p.  19. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  The  technical  rendering  of  the 
Latin  word  fasciculus  (q.v.). 

2.  Zool. :  A  small  bundle.    (Owen.) 

3.  Bot. :  A  form  of  cyme  in  which  the  pe- 
duncles are  short  and  the  flowers  closely  ap- 
proximated with  a  centrifugal  expansion,  as  in 
some  of  the  Pink  tribe,  Dianthus  barbatus,  &c. 

fas  -9i-cled  (cled  as  celd),  a.  [Eng. 
JasticHe);  -ed.] 

1.  Anat. :  Clustered  together,  compact ;  ap- 
plied to  the  nerves.  „ 

2.  Bot. :  Growing  in  bunches  or  clusters  from 


the  same  point,  as  the  leaves  of  the  Larch  ;  it 
is  also  applied  to  the  stems  and  roots. 

"  The  non-development  of  a  branch  gives  rise  to 
clustered  or  fascicled  leaves,  as  in  the  Larch,  and  to 
fascicled  twigs,  as  in  a  common  bird-nest-like  mon- 
strosity of  the  birch."— Balfour:  Botany,  §  cso. 

3.  Zool. :  Arranged  in  bundles ;  fasciculated. 
[FASCICULATE.] 

fas-9lc'-u-lar,  «.  [Lat  fascicularis,  from 
fasciculus  —  a  little  bundle.]  The  same  as 
FASCICLED  (q.v.). 

fas-cIc-u-lar'-Tf-a,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
fasciculus' (q.  v.).  ] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Polyzoa,  occurring 
in  the  Tertiary  rocks,  in  which  the  coencecium 
is  more  or  less  spherical,  composed  of  vertical 
laminae,  arranged  somewhat  like  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain,  arid  carrying  the  cell- 
mouths  at  their  extremities.  They  are  also 
called  Meandropora. 

fas-clc'-u-lar-l&adt>.  [Eng./oscicuZor;  -ly.] 
In  a  fasciculated  manner  ;  fasciculately. 

fas -9ic'-u -late,  fas -910'- u  lat  ed,  a. 
[Lat.  fascicuJ(us)  =  a  little  bundle,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ate,  -ated.]  The  same  as  FASCICLED 
(q.v.). 

"  With  faseifulated  long  papillae  on  the  upper  part" 
—Pennant :  Brit.  Zool.,  vol.  iv. 


fas-91C'-U-late-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  fasciculate; 
-ly.]  In  a  fasciculated  or  clustered  manner. 

fas-cic-u-la'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  fasciculate); 
-ion.]  The  state  of  being  fasciculate  or  grow- 
ing in  clusters  or  bunches. 

"  A  consequent  clustering  or  fasciculation  of  the 
twigs."— Half  our :  Botany,  i  190. 

fas-9ic-u-la-td-,  pref.  [Lat.  fasciculus.]  In 
clusters  "or  bunches  ;  fasciculately. 

fasciculato-ramose,  a. 

Bot.  :  Applied  to  branches  or  roots  which 
are  so  closely  drawn  together  as  to  be  almost 
parallel. 

*  fas'-9i-cule,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fasciculus.] 
A  little  bundle  ;  a  fascicle  (q.v.). 

fas-9ic'-u-lite,  s.    [Lat.  fasciculus  =  a  little 
bundle  ;  Gr.  XiOos  (Itthos)  =  a  stone.] 
Afire. :  A  species  of  tufted  hornblende. 

fas-9ic'-u-lus,  s.    [Lat.,  dimin.  of  fastis  =  a 
bundle.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  little  bundle  or  package. 

2.  A  part  or  division  of  a  book. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  Various  fascicles  of  the  human 
brain.    There  are  the  Fasciculi  graciles  (grace- 
ful or  slender  fascicles),  in  the  Medulla  oblon- 
gata;  Fasciculiteretes,smoot'h  and  cylindrical,  or 
round  fascicles,  also  in  the  Medulla  oblongata ; 
and  the   Fasciculus   uncinatus,  hook-shaped 
fascicle,  in  the  Cerebrum.    (Quain.) 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  FASCICLE  (q.v.). 

fas'-cin-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  fascinatus,  pa. 
par.  of  fascino  =  to  enchant,  to  charm  ;  Ital. 
fascinare;  Sp.  fascinar;  Fr.  fasciner;  Gr. 
jSuo-iccuVw  (baskaino)."] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bewitch,  to  enchant ;  to  exercise  some 
supernatural  and  irresistible  influence  upon. 

"  It  has  been  almost  universally  believed  that  .  .  . 
serpents  can  stupefy  aud/<uci'nate  the  prey  which  they 
are  desirous  to  obtain."— Griffith :  Cumer. 

2.  To  charm,  to  exercise  a  captivating  in- 
fluence upon  ;  to  captivate  by  beauty,  grace, 
or  other  excellent  quality. 

"  He  surprised  and  even  fatcinated  all  the  facul- 
ties of  his  incomparable  master."—  Wotton:  Remains, 
p.  193. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  exercise  or  possess  a  fas- 
cinating or  charming  power. 

"  The  sullen  gravity  which  had  been  characteristic 
of  the  Stadtholder's  court  seemed  to  have  vanished 
before  the  influence  of  the  fascinating  Englishman."— 
Macaulay  :  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*  fas'  -fin-ate,  s.    [FASCINATE,  ».]    Fascina- 
tion, enchantment,  magic. 

fas-9in-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  fascinatio,  from 
fascinatus,  pa.  par.  of  fascino  ;  Fr.  fascination  ; 
Port,  fascinazao  ;  Sp.  fascination  ;  Ital.  fasina- 
zione.] 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  fascinating,  or  of  ex- 
ercising  supernatural  and  irresistible  influ- 
ence upon  a  person  or  animal  ;  a  bewitching, 
charming,  or  enchantment.    Such  power  or 
influence  was  formerly  ascribed  to  magicians, 
and  to  certain  animals,  as  the  basilisk,  and 
the  belief  in  the  power  or  influence  of  the 
"  evil  eye  "  is  a  remnant  of  this  superstition. 

H  The  writer  of  this  paragraph  had  ocular 
proof  that  some  influence  akin  to  fascination 
can  be  exercised  by  a  predatory  animal  over  a 
victim  which  it  desires  to  get  within  its  power. 
He  saw  in  Central  India  a  large  fly,  one  even- 
ing after  the  lamps  were  lit,  unable  to  take  its 
eyes  ofT  a  scorpion.  At  last  it  was  fatuous 
enough  to  fly  across  from  one  wall  to  the  next 
three  different  times  to  attack  the  scorpion, 
which  finally  caught  and  devoured  it.  For 
details  see  the  Zoologist  for  August,  1866. 

"  We  see  the  opinion  of  foKination  Is  ancient  for 
both  effects  :  of  procuring  lore ;  and  sickness  caused  by 
envie;  nd/tMCMattM  is  ever  by  the  eye."— Bacon : 
Natural  History,  i  944. 

2.  The  act  or  power  of  fascinating,  charming 
or  captivating  by  beauty,  grace  or  other  excel- 
lent quality. 

"  The/inri'>mf f»n  of  sex  was  called  in  to  aid  the/ui- 
cinatian  of  nri."— Macaulay :  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  ill. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  fascinated, 
enchanted,  or  charmed. 

"  The  ancients  believed  that  spitting  in  their  bosoms 
three  times  (which  was  a  sacred  number),  would  pre- 
vent fascination."— Fawkes:  Theocritus.  Id.  vl.  (Note.) 


4.  That  wmcn  fascinates,  enchants,  charms 
or  captivates. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  fascinate 
and  to  charm,  see  CHARM. 

fas-fi'ne,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fastis  =  a  bundle.) 

1.  Fort.  :  A  cylindrical  bundle  or  faggot  of 

brushwood  used  in  revetments  of  earthworks. 

They  vary  in  size,  say  from  six  to  eighteen 
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feet  in  length,  six  to  nine  inches  in  diameter,, 
and  are  bound  with  withes  every  eighteen, 
inches.  When  the  limbs  are  stouter  and 
longer  than  usual,  it  is  called  a  Saucisse  or 
Saucisson.  Fastines  dipped  in  pitch  or  other 
combustible  matter  are  sometimes  used  in 
order  to  set  fire  to  the  enemy's  lodgments  or 
other  works. 

"  To  provide  themselves  each  squadron  with  twenty 
fatcinet.'—Tindal :  Hist.  Eng.,  Anne  (an.  3). 

2.  Civ.  Eng. :  In  Civil  Engineering  fascines 
are  used  in  making  sea  and  river  walls  to  pro- 
tect shores  subject  to  washing ;  or  to  collect 
sand,  silt,  and  mud  to  raise  the  bottom  and 
gradually  form  an  island,  either  as  a  break- 
water against  inroads,  or  for  purposes  of  culti- 
vation, as  in  Holland. 

*  fas'-cin-ous,  a.   [Lat.  fascino  =  to  fascinate, 
fastinum  —  witchcraft,  enchantment.]  Caused 
by  or  proceeding  from  witchcraft  or  enchant- 
ment. 

"  I  shall  not  discuss  the  possibility  of  fuscinouf 
diseases."—  Harvey  :  On  Consumption.  (Johnson.) 

fas-fi-O'-la,  s.      [Lat,  =  a  small  bandage 
dimin.  of  fascia  =  a  bandage.] 

Zool. :  The  Flukfrworm,  a  genus  of  internal 
worms,  belonging  to  the  order  Parenchymata, 
family  Tremadotea. 

faaciola  cinerea,  s. 

Anat. :  A  name  some  have  given  to  th» 
nndentated  upper  part  of  the  fascia  dentata  in 
the  cerebrum.  (Quain.) 

fas-ci-o-lar'-i  a,  s.  [Lat.  fastiola  =  a  band- 
age.] 

L  Zool. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  molluscs, 
belonging  to  the  family  lluricidse,  and  so 
termed  from  the  smooth  band-like  surface  of 
their  windings.  They  are  thus  distinguished 
from  Murex,  whose  windings  are  rough  with 
varices,  or  wrinkle-like  swellings ;  and  from 
Fusus  by  their  spirally-plaited  columella. 
They  occur  in  warm  and  southern  seas. 

2.  Pal&ont. :  They  commence  in  the  Cre» 
taceous  rocks. 

*  fas  e  lyn,  *  fas  ylL,  *  face  lyn,  v.t.    [M 
H.  Ger.  faseln.]    To  unravel,  to  tear. 

"  Farxlyn  (Pattlyn)  as  clothys.  rillo."  —  Prompt. 
Pan. 

fash,  *  fasch,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  fdcher  =  to  offend.) 

A.  Transitive: 

L  To  pain  or  trouble  the  body. 

"  London  is  fashed  with  a  defluxiou."—  Baittit .' 
Letters,  i.  21S. 

2.  To  pain,  trouble,  vex,  or  worry  the  mind  ; 
common  in  the  expression  "Dinna/osft  your- 
self."  (Scotch.) 

"  I  have  also  been  much  fashed  In  my  own  mind 
upon  this  occasion."— Oaillie:  Letters,  ii.  110. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  take  trouble,  to  be  annoyed  or  vexed. 

"  The  dinner  was  a  little  longer  of  being  on  the  table 
than  usual,  at  which  he  began  to  fash."— Gait :  Annalt 
of  the  Parish,  p.  229. 

2.  To  grow  weary,  to  tire :  as,  To  fash  of 
work. 

3.  To  meddle  with  anything  so  as  to  bring 
trouble  on  oneself. 

If  To  fash  one's  thumb :  To  take  trouble  ;  to 
be  troubled  or  anxious. 

fash,  *  fasch,  s.    [FASH,  ».] 
L  Trouble,  vexation. 

2.  Pain  taken  about  anything. 

3.  A  troublesome  person. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9 ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =t 
-dan,    tian  -  shan.     -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  -  zhon.    -clous,    tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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fash— fast 


H  To  take  the  fash:  To  take  the  trouble  or 
pains  to  do  anything. 


lash  c>\ 


[Prob.  a  contraction  of  fashion 


A-sli  (2X 

(q.v.).j 

Xnutical : 

L  An  irregular  8e,"TY>. 

2.  The  mark  left  by  the  mould  upon  cast 
bullets. 

fash  cous,  fash  ious.  adj.  [Fr.  facheux 
(m.),  fiicheuse  (f.).]  Troublesome. 

"the  way  of  proceeding  wm*  /uiAiouj  both  to  oun 
and  the  Kuglish  commissioners."— BaUlie:  Lettm,  t 
til. 

fish  ecus  ness,  fash  ious  ness,  s. 
[Eng.  fashtous  ;  -ness.]  Troublesomeuess, 
trouble.  (.Scotch.) 

*  fish  -er-y,  *  fasch  er-ie,  s.  [Fr.  fdcherie.] 
Trouble,  worry,  vexation. 

"Bume  this  letter,  (or  it  is  ouir  dangerous,  and 
Bathing  weill  Mid  in  it,  (or  I  am  thinkaud  upon 
nathiuK  but  fiucherit.'— Lett.  DtUe.  2Q.  Mary,  H.  1,  b. 

lash  ion  (1),  •  fa  ci  oun,  'fas-sion. 
*  fas-soun,  *  fas-syone,  s.  [O.  Fr.  faceon, 
Jdchon,  fazon,  from  1*1.  faciio  =  a  making 
Jbcio  =  to  make,  to  do.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  making  or  fashioning  ;  work- 
manship. 

"  Failyeing  that  the  said  Walter  deliuer  nocht  again 
the  said  cheuye  of  gold,  that  he  sail  content  and  pay 
to  the  said  Schir  William  (or  the  fatoune  of  like  vuce 
•  Franche  craaue."—Act.  Dam.  Cone.  (an.  1489),  p.  135. 

2.  The  make,  form,  or  external  shape  and 
•appearance  of  anything ;  the  style,  shape,  ap- 
pearance, or  mode  of  structure. 

"What  fashion  shall  I  make  your  breeches  T"— 
Shaketp.  :  Tun  Uentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

*  3.  A  form,  model,  or  pattern. 

"  King  Ahaz  seut  to  Unjah  the  priest  the  fashion  o( 
the  altar.1  —2  Kin  ft  xvi.  10. 

»4.  External  appearance  in  general. 

••1  will,  or  let  me  lose  tbe  fashion  of  a  man." 

Shuket't:.  :  Henry  VII 1.,  iv.  S. 

5.  The  prevailing  style  or  mode  of  dress, 
ornament,  &c.  ;  custom  or  conventional  usage 
ta  regard  to  dress,  behaviour,  etiquette,  &c. 

"  Fathiont  in  all  our  gesterings. 
t'tiMont  in  our  attyre." 
Drant:  Horace;  Satires,  bk.  L,  sat.  2. 

6.  Custom,  prevailing  practice. 

"The  fashion  of  the  world  is  to  avoid  cost."— 
Shakesp.  :  Muck  Ada  About  Nothing.  L  L 

7.  Genteel  or  fashionable  life ;  good  breed- 
Ing  ;  position  in  society. 

"It  is  strange  that  men  of  fashion,  and  gentlemen, 
•hould  so  grossly  belie  their  own  knowledge.  —Raleigh. 

*  8.  That  which  good  breeding  requires. 


9.  Manner ;  method  of  conduct,  behaviour ; 
•way. 

"As  is  false  women's  fashion." 

Shaketp. :  Sonnet  VI. 
10.  A  kind  or  sort. 

"Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion.' 

Shaketp. :  Tim  Gentlemen,  v.  4. 

H  7n  a  fashion,  after  a  fashion  :  To  a  certain 
extent ;  in  a  sort. 

H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  the 
phrases  of  fashion,  of  quality,  and  of  distinc- 
tion :  "  These  epithets  are  employed  promis- 
cuously in  colloquial  discourse  ;  but  not  with 
*trk:t  propriety  :  by  men  of  fashion  are  under- 
stood such  men  as  live  in  the  fashionable 
•world,  and  keep  the  best  company ;  by  men 
•of  quality  are  understood  men  of  rank  or  title ; 
by  men  of  distinction  are  understood  men 
of  honourable  superiority,  whether  by  wealth, 
office,  or  pre-eminence  in  society.  Gentry 
•and  merchants,  though  not  men  of  quality, 
may,  by  their  mode  of  living,  be  men  of 
JksAioii ;  and  by  the  office  they  hold  in  the 
state,  they  may  likewise  be  men  of  distinction." 
iprabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  fashion  and 
•custom,  see  CUSTOM. 

fashion-led,  a.  Following  the  fashion 
Or  prevailing  custom. 

"Whouidoladviset    The fashionled. 
The  incorrigibly  wrong,  the  deaf,  the  dead." 

Covrper  :  Tirocinium,  779,  780. 

*  fashion-monger,  s.    One  who  studies 
•the  fashion  ;  a  fop. 

*  fashion-mongering,  a.  Behaving  like 
-a  fop  ;  affecting  gentility ;  foppish. 

" Fathian-mongering  boys."  —  Shakejp. :  Much  Ado 
About  Jfothing,  v.  L 

fashion-piece,  s. 

Shipbuild.  :  One  of  the  pair  of  cant  frames 


which  form  the  exterior  angle  of  the  stern- 
framing  ;  between  them  extends  the  wing-tran- 
som, which  is  the  base-piece  of  the  counter- 
timbers. 

*  fash  ion  (2),  s.    [FASHIONS,  2.] 

fhsh'-ion,  v.t.    [Vr.fafonner;  O.Sp.faccionar.] 
[FASHION,  s.] 

1.  To  form,  to  mould,  to  give  shape,  figure, 
or  form  to. 

"Shall  the  clay  say  to  him  tbitfathioneth  it.  What 
makest  thou  t  '—Isaiah  xlv.  9. 

2.  To  make  or  form  according  to  the  rule 
prescribed  by  custom. 

••  Fashioned  plate  sells  for  more  than  its  weight."— 
Locke.  (Johnson.l 

3.  To  fit,  to  adapt,  to  accommodate. 

"  Refines  his  speech,  t.in\  fathiont  his  address." 
Couper:  Retirement,  840. 

*  4.  To  counterfeit,  to  feign,  to  forge. 

"To  fashion  a  carriage  to  rob  love  from  any." — 
Shik.fi'.  :  Much  Ado  About  Xothing,  i.  3. 

*  5.  To  contrive,  to  bring  about,  to  frame. 

"They  have  conjoined  to/<«Aio»i  their  false  sport." 
Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  Xight't  Dream,  iii.  2. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  fashion  and 
to  form,  see  FORM. 

fash  -ion-a-ble,  a.  &  s.   [Eng.  fashion  ;  -able.} 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  According  to  fashion  or  custom ;  esta- 
blished by  custom  or  use  ;  in  conformity  with 
the  fashion  or  established  mode. 

"While  he  was  learning  fashions,  not  to  have  re- 
fused so  fashionable  a  temptation." — South :  Sermont, 
voL  vi.,  ser.  5. 

2.  Made  according  to  the  fashion. 

"  Rich  fathionable  robes  her  person  deck : 
Pendants  her  ears,  and  pearls  adorn  her  neck." 

Dryden  :  Ovid  ;  Metamorphoses  X. 

3.  Observant  of  the  fashion  or  established 
rules  of  conduct ;    dressing  or  behaving  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion. 

"  Time  is  like  a.  fathionable  host, 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  th'  hand." 
Shaketp.  :  Troilut  &  Crestida,  iii.  & 

4.  Genteel,  well-bred  ;  holding  a  good  posi- 
tion in  society. 

"The  language  of  fashionable  society,  the  language 
of  diplomacy."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*  B.  As  subst. :   A  person  holding  a  good 
position  in  society. 


fash  -ion  able-ness,  *  fash  ion  able- 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  fashionable;  -ness.]'  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fashionable  or  in  con- 
formity with  fashion  or  prevailing  custom. 

"  Afashionableness  which  will  within  a  short  while 
perhaps  be  ridiculous."— Boyle:  Works,  ii.  306. 

fash  ion-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  fashionable) ; 
-ly.]  In  a  fashionable  manner  ;  according  to 
fashion  or  custom. 

"  For  he,  with  all  his  follies,  has  a  mind. 
Not  yet  so  blank,  01  fashionably  blind." 

Coteper  :  Hope,  91,  92. 

*  fash'-ion-er,  s.     [Eng.  fashion;  -er.}    One 
who  fashions,  forms,  or  gives  shape  to  any- 
thing. 

"  In  whiche  act,  as  the  man  is  principal!  doer  and 
fashioner,  so  is  the  womanne,  but  the  inatier  and 
sufferer."—  Udal;  Corinthians,  ch.  xxxi. 

fash '-ion-Ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,&«.    [FASHION,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  forming 

or  shaping  anything. 

fashioning  needle,  s. 

Knitting-machine :  One  of  the  pins  or  fingers 
employed  to  take  loops  from  certain  of  the 
bearded  needles,  and  transfer  them  to  others 
for  widening  or  narrowing  the  work. 

*  fash   ion-ist,  s.    [Eng.  fashion ;  -is«.]    An 
obsequious  follower  of  the  fashion. 

"  We  may  conceive  that  many  of  these  ornament* 
were  only  temporary,  as  used  by  the  fash ioniitt  of  that 
age."— Fuller :  Pitgah  Sight,  pt  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  f  7. 

fash' -ion -less,  a.  [Eng.  fashion;  -less.} 
Without  fashion  ;  not  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  good  society. 

*  fash '-ion- ly,   a.        [Eng.    fashion;    -ly.] 
Fashionable. 

"  Thou,  gallant,  that  readest  and  deridest  this  mad- 
nesse  of  fashion,  if  thine  eyes  were  not  dazzled  with 
like  fashions  at  home,  and  a  more  fashionly  monster 
thyself."— Purchas :  Pilgrimage,  ch.  ix.,  §  2. 

fash '-ions  (1),  s.  pi.  [FASHION,  s.]  The  prevail- 
ing fashion  or  mode  of  dress  in  good  society. 


*  fash-ions  (2),  *.  pi.    [A  corruption  of  farcy 
or  farcin.]    The  farcy  (q.v.). 

"  His  horse  iufected  with  the  fath(ont."—Shalmp>.  f 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

fash' -ious,  a.    [FASHEOUS.] 

fash   ious  ness,  s.    [FASHEOUSNESS.] 

fas   ki  dar,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ornith.  :  The  Northern  Gull,  Larus  panui- 
ticus  (now  Lestris  cataractes).    (Scotch.) 


j  s.    [O.  Fr.  faisse,  fais  =  a  bunch  ;  Lai. 
Jascia.]    A  knot,  a  bunch. 

"Item  ane  capparisone  .  .  .  frenyeit  with  silver 
and  /OMIJ  of  qwblle  silke."— Inventories  (an.  1539),  p.  52. 

fas'-sa-ite,  fas'-site,  ;.  [From  Fassa  in 
Uie  Tyrol,  where  it  occurs,  and  Eng.  suff.  -itt 
(Mm.)(q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  aluminous  variety  of  Pyroxene, 
affording  deep-green  crystals,  sometimes  pis- 
tachio-green. It  is  found  in  metamorphic 
rocks.  It  is  also  called  Pyrgone. 

*  fasse,  fas,  s.    [A.S.  feax ;  IcoL  fax.}    Hair. 

"  Lyke  til  ane  lokkerit  mane  with  mony/o»." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  351,  M. 

*  fas' -Sit,  a.    [PASS,  s.]    Knotted. 

"Thre  curtingis  of  dolmes/attif  with  silver  an  silk." 
—Invent,  of  the  Guidit  of  Lady  £.  Kou  (1578). 

fas'-site,  s.    [FASSAITE.] 

*  fas-son,  *  fasoun,  s.    [FASHION,  *.l 
"fast,  s.    [FACET.] 

fast,     "  fastc,     'feast,    •  fest,    "  vseste, 
*vast,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.    [A.S.  fcest,  a.,  fceste, 
adv. ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vast ;  Dan.  &  8w.  fast; 
Icel.  fasti;  O.  H.  Ger.  vast;  Ger.fest.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Fixed    firmly;     fastened    or    attached 
closely  ;  firm,  close. 

"  The  wyf  fonde  the  dore /«<«." 

Seven  Sayei,  1,356. 

2.  Strong  against  attack. 

"  Wel  he  makede  his  castles  treowe  and  swidhe  vattt.' 
Layamon,  ii.  7L 

3.  Close,  deep,  sound  ;  as  sleep. 

"  I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  take  paper,  fold 
it,  seal  it,  and  again  return  to  her  bed :  yet  all  this 
while  in  a  most/art  sleep."— Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  v.  I. 

4.  Steadfast,  faithfully,  firm  in  adherence. 

"Wilt  thou  be  fatt  to  my  hopes?"  —  Shaketp.: 
Othello,  L  & 

5.  Lasting,  durable :  as,  a  fast  colour. 

*  6.  Tenacious ;  retentive.   (Followed  by  of.) 

"  Roses,  damask  and  red.  are  fatt  flowers  of  their 
smells."— Bacon :  Estayt ;  Of  Gardens. 

7.  Swift,  rapid ;  moving  rapidly ;  quick  in 
motion. 

"  Springs  out  into  fast  gait" 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  nil.,  iii.  S. 

T  This  is  merely  a  peculiar  use  of  the 
original  meaning  of  firm,  fixed.  What  is  close 
easily  passes  into  what  is  urgent  or  pressing. 
The  transition  is  seen  in  end  phrase.s  :  as,  He 
came  fast  behind,  The  enemy  pressed  fast  on 
him,  &c. 

8.  Rapid,  speedy. 

"  Idle  weeds  an  fast  in  growth." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  1 1 1.,  lit  L 

9.  Pleasure-seeking ;    dissipated  ;     rakish. 
(Slang.) 

"He  ...  was  the  most  brilliant  fast  man  of  anti. 
quity."— Hannay :  Singleton  Fontenoy,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

10.  Applied  to  a  young  lady  it  is  intended 
to  indicate  that  she  imitates  the  manners, 
habits,  and  language  of  a  man,  and  despises 
the  ordinary  rules  of  propriety. 

11.  Hasty,  forward,  rash. 

12.  Hasty  in  temper ;  irascible ;  hot-headed. 

13.  Engaged  in  or  upon  some  business  or 
purpose. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Firmly,  closely,  securely. 

"  Komen  anon  Iheu  Crist  and  bine  vatte  bunde."— 
Old  Eng.  Miscell.,  p.  43. 

2.  Securely. 

"  I  know  there  is  an  order  that  keeps  things  fatt  in 
their  place."— Burke :  Reform  of  Repretentation. 

3.  Deeply,  soundly. 

"  The  dove  sleeps  fatt  that  this  night-owl  will  catch.' 
Shaketp. :  Kape  of  Lucrece,  3«0. 

*  i.  Closely,  steadfastly,  firmly. 

*hak£p.  :  Tsrnry  VI.,  v.  «. 

*  5.  Unchangeably,  immovably,  unalterably. 

"Are  you/art  married?" 

Shakesp. .  Othello,  i.  2. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,    pot» 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  raute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ce  =  6.    ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 


fast— fastidious 
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6.  Close,  near.    (Of  distance.) 

"Fiute  besyde  is  another  y'.e."—Maundemlle.  p.  187. 

*  7.  Close,  near.    (Of  number  or  quantity.) 

"There  were    euviromed,   intercepted,    and    killed 
.  .  .fait  upon  a  thousand."—  P.  Holland:  LMut,p.  7S5. 

8.  Quickly,    rapidly,  swiftly  ;   with   rapid 
motion. 

"  To  renne  fritter  than  all  other."      Golden  Bake,  xix. 

9.  Readily,  willingly,  without  hesitation. 
"Which  they'll  do  fast  enough  of  themselves."— 

Skatesp.  :  Merry  Wive*  of  Windsor,  iv.  1. 

10.  In  a  dissipated,  reckless,  or  profligate 
manner  :  as,  To  live  fast. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Naiit.  :  A  mooring-rope  or  hawser,  securing 
a  vessel,  and  named  from  its  position  :   as, 
the  head,  bow,  breast,  quarter,  or  stern  fasts, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

2.  Mining  :  A  shelf. 

T[  (1)  Fast  and  loose  (in  the  phrase  To  play 
fast  and  loose):  To  act  in  an  inconsistent  or 
Inconstant  manner  ;  to  act  without  regard  to 
one's  promises  or  engagements. 
**  And  shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purged  of  blood.  .  .  . 
flay  fait  and  loose  with  faith  f  " 

Shakesp.  :  King  John,  ill.  1. 

(2)  Fast  and  loose  pulleys  : 

Much.  :  A  device  for  disengaging  and  re- 
engaging machinery.  One  pulley  is  fast  to 
the  shaft,  the  other  runs  loosely  thereupon. 
The  band  is  turned  on  to  either,  as  the  work 
requires. 

(3)  To   live    fast:    To   lead   a    dissipated, 
abandoned  life. 

(4)  To  make  fast  : 

Naut.  :  To  secure  a  ship  to  the  shore,  &c., 
ty  means  of  a  fast  or  hawser. 

(5)  To  stand  fast  : 

(a)  To  stand  still  ;  to  remain  standing. 

(6)  To  show  constancy,  courage,  or  stead- 
fastness ;  not  to  yield. 

"  Watch  ye.  stand  fast  in  the  faith."—!  Cor.  xvi.  IS. 

H  Fast  is  used  largely  in  composition  with 

the  meaning  of  rapidly,  quickly  :   as  in  fast- 

decaying,  fast-descending,  fast-falling,  fast-sink- 

ing, &c. 

*  fast-fettered,  a.    Firmly  secured  with 
fetters. 

"  The  fas'  -fettered  hands  that  made  vengeance  in 
Tain."  Byron:  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

*  feat  -  banded,    a.     Niggardly,   close- 
lumded,  close-fisted,  miserly. 

"The  king  being  fast-handed  and  loth  to  part  with 
•  second  dowry."—  Bacon  .•  Henry  VII, 

fast-pulley,  s. 

Mach.  :  One  keyed  to  the  shaft  so  as  to  re- 
volve therewith.  In  contradistinction  to  the 
loose-pulley,  which  is  loose  on  the  shaft,  and  to 
•which  the  belt  is  transferred  when  the  rota- 
tion of  the  shaft  is  no  longer  desired. 

fast-staying,  fast-in  -stays,  a. 

Naut.  :  Quick  in  going  about. 

•fast  (1),  *  fasten  (1),  *  festen,  v.t.  [A.S. 
fcestan  ;  O.S.  festian  ;  O.  Fris.  fettigia  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  fastjan  ;  Goth,  fastan  ;  Icel.  festa  ;  Sw. 
fasta  ;  Dan.  fwste.] 

1.  To  fasten,  to  secure,  to   fix  firmly  or 
securely. 

"  To  llk»  Joynt  war  festett  a  rote." 

Bampole  :  Pricbe  of  Conscience,  1,907. 

2.  To  set  or  place  with  strength. 

"A  stroke  ou  him  lie/art." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  190. 

3.  To  make  sure,  to  secure,  to  establish,  to 
eon  firm. 

"  To  the  kyng  Edward  bll  fasten  huere  fay." 

Political  Son  ft,  p.  214. 

fast  (2),  "fast  en  (2),  v.i.  [A.8.  fastan; 
cogn.  with  Out.  vasten;  Dan.  faste;  Sw.  & 
Icel.  fasla  ;  Goth,  fastan  ;  Ger.  fasten.  It  is 
an  early  derivative  from  fast,  a.  =  firm. 


L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  abstain  from  or  be  without  food  beyond 
the  ordinary  or  usual  time. 

"The  disdain  and  shame  whereof  hath  erer  since 
keiit  Hertor  fasting  and  waking."—  Shakesp.  :  Trail  ut 
*  Cressida,  i.  2. 

2.  To  abstain  entirely  or  partially  from  food 
voluntarily  for  a  certain  time  for  the  mortifi- 
cation of  the  body  or  appetites,  as  a  token  of 
grief,  sorrow,  affliction,  or  penitence. 

"Thou,  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thine  head,  and 
wash  thy  face  ;  that  thon  appear  not  nnto  men  to  /art." 
~Uatthn»  vi.  17.  18. 


fast,  *  fasste,  s.     [A.S.  fasta;  Dan.  faste;  O. 
H.  Ger.,  Icel.,  &  Sw.  fasta;  Dut.  vasti ;  O. 
Fris.  festa.] 
I.  Ordinary  Laiigiutge : 

1.  Total  or  partial  abstinence  from  or  depri- 
vation of  food  ;  an  omission  to  take  food. 

2.  A  time  set  apart  to  express  national  grief 
for  some  calamity,  or  to  deprecate  an  impend- 
ing evil. 


*  3.  Any  holy  time  or  season. 

"  The  Easter  fast :  wag  it  always  and  in  every  place 
TUiif onnly  observed  r'—CalphUl:  Answer  to  Martian, 
p.  269.    (Dairies.) 
IX  Religions: 

1.  Ethnic  Fasts:   The  old   Egyptians,   the 
Assyrians  (Jonah  iii.  5),  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  other  ancient  nations,  had  most  of  them 
stated  or  occasional  "fasts,  as  have  the  modern 
Mohammedans,  Hindoos,  <fec. 

2.  Je^msh  Fasts :  The  Day  of  Atonement  was 
the  only  fasting-day  enjoined  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  but  the  Mishna  speaks  of  four  others, 
respectively  commemorating  the  storming  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,   the  burning 
of  the  Temple  by  Titus,  the  sack  of  Jerutalem 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  receiving  by  Eze- 
kiel  and  the  other  captives  of  the  news  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.    There   were  also 
fasts  proclaimed  by  royal  or  other  authority 
on  special  occasions  (1   Kings  xxi.  9-12 ;   2 
Chron.  xx.  3  ;  Ezra  viii.  2).     For  the  spiritual 
and  unspiritual  way  of  keeping  a  fast,  see 
Isaiah  IviiL  3. 

3.  Christian  Fasts :  No  stated  fasts  are  en- 
joined in  the  New  Testament ;  they  arose  sub- 
sequently,  the    Lent   fast   taking    the    lead. 
[LENT.]  In  the  third  century  the  Latins  fasted 
on  the  seventh  day.     In  A.D.  813  the  Council 
of  Mentz  in  its  thirty-fourth  canon,  ordered 
a  fast  the  first  week  in  March,  the  second  week 
in  June,  the  third  week  in  September,  and  the 
last  full  week  preceding  Christmas  Eve.    To- 
wards the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  the  custom 
became  prevalent  of  fasting  on  Saturday  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary.     In  the  Prayer- 
Book,  under  the  heading  "Fasts  and  Days  of 
Abstinence  to   be    observed  throughout  the 
Year,"  we  have  (1)  the  Forty  days  of  Lent ; 
(2)  the  Ember  Days  ;  (3)  the  Rogation  Days  ; 
(4)  all  Fridays,  except  Christmas  Day ;  (5)  the 
Evens  or  Vigils  before  certain  festivals.    The 
second,  third,  and  fifth  are  Fasting  Days  ;  the 
others  are  Days  of  Abstinence,  on  which  the 
usual  number  of  meals  is  allowed,  flesh-meat 
being  forbidden.    These  fasts  are  by  no  means 
universally  observed,  the  practice  being  chiefly 
confined  to  the  High  Church  party. 

fast-days,  *.  pi.  Days  of  religious  fast- 
ing appointed  by  either  civil  or  religious 
authorities.  In  New  England  a  day  is  set  apart 
annually,  usually  in  March  or  April,  for  fasting 
and  prayer,  being  the  opposite  of  Thanksgiving 
Day,  which  also  had  its  origin  in  that  section. 
Similar  annual  fiist-days  are  appointed  in 
Scotland.  National  fast-days  are  occasionally 
appointed,  on  occasions  of  great  public  calam- 
ity, both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

*  faste,  a.    [FACED.] 

fas'-ten  (3)  (i  silent),  *  fast-ne,  *  fast  ncn, 
*  fest-nen,  *  festen,  vfest-nin,  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  fcestnian  =  to  make  fast  or  firm,  from 
fcest  =  firm,  fast ;  O.  H.  Ger.  festinon ;  Icel. 
&  Sw.fastna;  Duu.fastne;  O.  Fris.  festna.] 
A.  Transitive: 

L  Lit. :  To  fix  firmly ;  to  make  fast ;  to 
secure  :  as,  by  a  bolt,  a  lock,  &c. 

"They  deck  it  with  silver  and  with  gold,  they  fatten 
It  with  nails  and  with  hammers  that  it  move  not."— 
Jeremiah  i.  4. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  fix  or  set  firmly  or  earnestly. 


2.  To  affix,  to  join,  to  connect,  to  attach. 

"  The  words  Whig  and  Tory  have  been  pressed  to  the 
service  of  many  successions  of  jarties,  with  very  dif- 
ferent idetw  fastened  to  them."— Suilft :  examiner. 

*  3.  To  join  ;  to  attach  closely  or  firmly. 

"  What  if  she  be  fastened  to  this  fool  lord.' 

Tennyson  :  Maud,  I.  xvl.  24. 

*  4.  To  put  or  palm  upon  by  persuasion. 

"Thinking,  by  this  face. 

To  fasten  In  our  thoughts  that  they  have  courage." 
Shakesp. :  Julius  Caesar,  v.  1. 

*  5.  To  lay  on  with  strength. 

"  Could  he  fasten  a  blow  or  make  a  thrust,  when  not 
suffered  to  approach  f  "—Dryden :  .Ctieid.  (Uedic.) 


*  6.  To  make  sure,  firm,  or  secure  ;  to  estab- 

lish. 

"Y  shal  fastne  the  kyngdom  of  -hym."—  Wycliffti 
2  Kings,  vii.  12. 

B.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  fix  or  set  oneself  firmly.   (Followed  b> 
on  or  upon.) 

"  With  his  strong  arms 
He  fastened  on  my  neck."      Uliakesp.  :  Lear,  T.  IL 

2.  To  be  fastened,  secured,  or  made  fast. 
II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  attach. 

"O  Qodd  that  is  al  freo  ne  mai  nan  uuel/ertnen." 
Legend  of  St.  Katherine,  1,179- 

2.  To  determine. 

"  Ic  hxfefetttnedd  i  mi  thohht 
To  libenn  i  clomnesse."      Ormulum,  2,441. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  fasten  and  to 
fix,  see  Fix. 

fas  tened  (,'  silent),  *  fast-ned,  '  fest  ned.. 
pa.  par.  &  a.     [FASTEN  (3),  ».] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Lit.  :  Fixed  firmly  ;  secured. 

"  By  wings  fastened  immediately  to  the  body."— 
WOlcins:  Dasdalus,  ch.  vtL 
IL  Figuratively  : 
1.  Set  or  fixed  firmly  or  earnestly. 

*  2.  Confirmed,  hardened. 

"  Strong  and  fastened  villain."    Shaketp.  :  Liar,  U.  IV 

tas'-ten-er  (t  silent),  *  fast  ner,  s.     [Eng. 
fasten  (3),  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  fastens,  makes 
fast,  or  secures. 

*  2.  One  who  fastens  or  fixes  himself  on  any- 
thing. 

fas'  -ten  -Ing  («  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a. 
[FASTEN  (3),  v.] 

A,  k  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partwip.  adj.  :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  making  fast  or  secure. 

2.  Anything  which  makes  fast  or  secure  ;  * 
fastener  :  as  a  bolt,  a  bar,  a  strap,  &c. 

"  A  mantle  coming  under  her  right  arm,  and  coverw 
ing  most  of  that  side,  had  no  fastening  on  the  left 
•ide."—  Sir  P.  Sidney  :  Arcadia. 

*fas'-tens-ev-en,  *  fas  terns  oen,  Tas- 
trins  -  ev  -in,  *  fas-tryngs-ew-yn,  F«. 

[A.S.  fasstan  =  to  fast,  and  Eng.  even,  s.]    A. 
name  given  to  the  eve  of  Lent,  Shrove-Tuesday. 

"Uponn  the  xix  day  thairof,  being  fastrintevin,  at 


,  , 

tna  houris  efter  none,  George  lord  Seytoun  come  to  th» 
castell  of  Edinburgh."—  Diurnal  of  Documents,  151»— 
1575,  p.  259. 

fast'-er,  s.  [Eng.  fast  (2),  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
fasts  or  abstains  from  food. 

"Folow  not  eertayn  menne  which  be  not  faster*."— 
Bible  (1551).  Ksay  Iv'iii. 

*  fast'-er-  man,  s.    [FASTINOMAN.] 

*  fas'-terns-een,  s.    [FASTENS-EVEN.] 

fas   tl,  s.  pi.     [Lat.] 

Roman  Antiq.  :  The  calendar  in  wliich  wer» 
comprised  the  various  days,  feasts,  games, 
holidays,  &c.  There  were  two  kinds  :  Fasti 
magistrales  and  Fasti  calendares.  The  latter 
were  books  containing  a  description  of  the 
whole  year,  with  the  peculiarities  of  its  several 
days.  They  were  subdivided  into  fasti  urbant 
and  Fasti  rustici,  the  former  containing  days 
to  be  observed  in  the  city,  the  latter  thosa 
celebrated  in  the  country,  where  there  would 
be  fewer  holidays.  The  Fasti  magistrates  con- 
tained everything  relating  to  religion  and  thet 
magistrates,  and  in  later  times  to  the  em- 
perors, such  as  their  birthdays,  &c.  Whea 
the  fasti  became  full  of  such  details  they  wer» 
called  Fasti  magni,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Fasti  calendares.  There  were  also  Fastt 
cnnsulares,  an  annual  register.  Each  year  was 
known  as  that  of  such  and  such  consuls,  and 
this  method  of  notation  is  useful  infixingdates. 

*  l&S-tid-I-OS'-I-ty,  s.      [Lat.  fastidiosus  ** 
fastidious  (q.v.).]    The  quality  of  being  fas- 
tidious ;    disdainfulness,    contemptuousness, 
fastidiousness. 

"  His  epidemical  diseases  \K\Vffastidiosity.  amorphy, 
and  oscitation."—  Swift:  Works,  vol.  i.  ;  A  Digression  in 
On  Modern  Kind. 

fas-tld'  i-ous,  a.  [Lat./o*«ia'iosws=disd8in- 
ful,  disgusting  ;  fastidium  =  loathing,  from 
fantus  =  arrogance,  and  tcedium  =  disgust; 
Fr.  fastidieua  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  fastidioso.] 


boll,  bo^:  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  911  in,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph      f, 
-cian,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion-shun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious.  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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fastidiously— fat 


»  1.  Causing  disgust  ;  loathsome. 

"Th»t  thiu-'  (or  the  which  children  be  oftentimes 
be«t*n,  is  to  Uiein  evfrafter/iurMioiw."—  Sir  T.  Klyot  .- 
Soivrwrir.  bk.  i..  ch.  il. 

2.  Hard  or  difficult  to  please  ;  over-nice, 
squeamish. 

"  His  temper  placid  and  forgiving,  but/iuritfi'oiu."— 
JTacuu/ny  .-  tfi*.  i'ny..  ch.  li. 

1T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fas- 
tidious and  squeamish  :  "  A.  female  iafastiilious 
when  she  criticises  the  dress  or  manners  of  her 
rival  ;  she  is  squeamish  in  the  choice  of  her 
own  dress,  company,  words,  &c.  Whoever 
examines  his  own  imperfections  will  cease  to 
be  fastidious  ;  whoever  restrains  humour  and 
caprice  will  cease  to  be  squeamish."  (Crabb  : 
Sng.  Synon.) 

las  tid  I-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fastidious;  -ly.] 
I  n  a  fastidious,  over-nice,  or  squeamish  manner. 
"  They  look  fiutulioiuly  and  speak  disdainfully.'— 
Government  of  the  Tongue, 

fas  tld  I  OUS  ness,  s.  [Eng.  fastidious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  fastidious  ;  squeam- 
ishness,  over-nicety. 

"  His  health  was  delicate  ;  his  taste  was  refined  even 
'acaulay  :  Ilia.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 


las  tig  -i-ate,  fas-tig  -J-at-ed,  a.     [Lat. 

fastigiatus  =  pointed,  sloping,  from  /wii^ium 
=  peak,  or  pinnacle.] 

*  1.  Ore?.  Lang.  :  Narrowing  towards  the 
point;  pointed,  peaked. 

14  That  noted  hill,  the  top  whereof  is  fasti  fiate  like 
a  sugar-loaf  ."—  Ran  :  Rrnutint,  p.  176. 

2.  Bot.  :  Tapering  to  a  point  like  a  pyramid. 
A  plant  is  said  to  be  fastigiately  branched 
when  the  branches  become  shorter  as  they  ap- 
proach the  apex. 

tfas-tig'-i-ate-ly  ,  adv.  [Eng.  fastigiate  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  fastigiate  or  tapering  manner  ;  pointedly. 

*  fas-tig1  -i-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  fastigium  =  a  peak 
or  pinnacle.]  Pointed,  rising  to  a  point,  pyra- 
midal. 

"To  raise  his  palace  in  this  fattigimu  manner."— 
Xfelyn:  Architecture. 

tas-tig'-i-um,  «•    [Lat] 

1.  The   pediment  of  a  portico,  so  called 
because  it  follows  the  form  .of  the  roof. 

2.  The  comb  or  ridge  of  a  roof. 

fast  ing  (1),  'fast  yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *. 

[FAST  (2),  ».]     . 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -Is  substantive  : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  or  state  of  abstain- 
ing partially  or  entirely  from  food. 

"  In  hunger  and  thirst,  in  manye  fattyngt,  in  ooold 
and  nakidnesse.'—  Wycl&e  :  2  Corinthian  xi.  27. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Med.  :  Loss  of  appetite  without  any  other 
apparent  affection  of  the  stomach  ;  so  that 
the  system  can  sustain  almost  total  abstinence 
for  a  long  time  without  fainting.  (Dunglison.) 

f  Experiments  in  fasting  have  been  made, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  persons  have  gone  40 
days  without  food,  but  the  evidence  for  this 
assertion  is  not  satisfactory  to  medical  men. 

2.  Religious  : 

0)  Among  the  Ethnic  nations:  Its  chief 
object  was  to  produce  religious  exaltation, 
•with  visions,  dreams,  and  imagined  inter- 
course with  superior  beings.  Fasting  exists 
for  this  purpose  among  the  Indians  and  many 
Other  uncivilized  tribes.  Dreams,  visions,  &c., 
thus  produced  are  not  supernatural,  but  morbid. 

(2)  Among  the  Jews:    It  was  practised  in 
seasons  of  affliction,  nature  having  in  a  man- 
ner prescribed  this  by  taking  hunger  away 
•during  keen  sorrow  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  13  ;  Esther 
iv.)  ;  to  chasten  or  humble  the  soul  (Psalm 
xxxiv.  15  ;  Ixix.  3)  ;  as  a  concomitant  of  prayer 
fPsalm  xxxv.  13  ;    Dan.  ix.  33  ;   Luke  ii.  37, 
Ac.)  ;   as  an  act  deemed  meritorious  (Luke 
xviii.  12). 

(3)  Among  Christians:  Jesus  miraculously 
fasted  forty  days  and  nights  (Matt.  iv.  2  ; 
Luke  iv.  2),  as  Moses  and  Elijah  had  done 
previously  (Exod.  xxxiv.  28  ;   1  Kings  xix.  8), 
and  as  several  Roman  saints  claim  to  have 
done  since.    The  practice,  is  not,  however, 
formally   enjoined    in   the    New    Testament, 
though    our    Lord    indirectly    sanctioned    it 
(Matt.  vi.   16-18),    as    did  St.   Paul  (1   Cor. 

'  vii.  5).  The  apostles  and  the  church  of  which 
they  constituted  a  part  practised  it  on  spe- 
cially solemn  occasions  (Acts  xiii.  2  ;  xiv.  23). 
Combined  with  prayer  it  could  be  rendered 


effective  to  expel  evil  spirits  (Matt.  xvii.  21 ; 
Mark  ix.  29).  In  the  Roman  and  Greek 
Obedience,  Comuuuion  must  be  received  fast- 
ing, excspt  when  administered  by  way  of 
viaticum.  This  rule  is  not  observed  in  the 
Anglican  Church.  The  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  keeps  none  of  these  days, 
but  enjoins  Fast-days  (q.v.)  in  connection 
with  the  :.dminist  ration  of  the  Communion.. 
National  Fast-days  have  occasionally  been 
proclaimed  in  this  country,  in  times  of  great 
public  calamity  or  danger.  [FAST-DAYS.] 

fast  -ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [FAST  (1),  v.] 
A.  & B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  snbst:  The  act  of   making  fast  or 

binding. 

*  fast  Ing  man,  *  fast  er-man,  s.    [Eng. 
fasting(2);  -man.]  One  who  was  surety,  bonds- 
man, or  security  for  the  peaceable  conduct  of 
another. 

*  fast  -ing-orig,  s.    [FASTING  (1),  s.]   Shrove- 
tide. 

fast  ish,  a.  [Eng.  fasf;  -ish.]  [Rather  fast 
or  dissipated. 

"  In  other  words  a  fastish  young  man."— Phillips : 
Essays  from  the  Timei,  il  330. 

*  fast'-ly,  *  fast-el-ye,  *  fast-lye,  adv. 
[Eng.  fast,  a.  ;  -ly.] 

1.  Firmly,  securely. 

"  For  he  hath/<M«y  founded  it 
Above  the  seas  to  stand." 

Old  Version  of  Psalmt ;  Pi.  xxiv.  2. 

2.  Firmly,  steadfastly,  faithfully. 

"  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  sure  and  fastli/e  faith- 
full  to  hys  prince."— Sir  T.  Uore  :  Workes,  p.  43. 

3.  Firmly,  earnestly,  strongly. 

"  That  he  so  fastelye  before  hath  affirmed."— Sir  T. 
More :  Workes.  p.  556. 

4.  Quickly,  rapidly,  hastily. 

"  She . . .  walked  fattly  to  and  fro."— Sir  J.  Harring- 
ton: Account  of  Elizabeth. 

fast  -ness,  *  fast-nesse,  s.    [A.S.  fxstnes  = 

the  firmament.] 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fast  or 
secure. 

*  2.  Firmness  ;  firm  or  steadfast  adherence. 

"  To  shew  it  wag  but  their  fastness  to  the  former 
government."— Bacon :  Henry  VII. 

*3.  Strength,  security. 

"  And  eke  tlic  fastnesse  of  his  dwelling-place. 

Spenter :  F.  <}..  V.  ix.  5. 

4.  A  strong  place;  a  fortress,  a  fort,  a 
stronghold. 

"The  capital  or  rather  chief  fastness  of  Cassibelan 
was  then  taken."— Burke  :  A  oridg.  of  Eng.  History. 

*  5.   Closeness,    conciseness,    brevity ;    not 
diffuseness. 

"  Bring  his  stile  from  all  loose  grossness  to  such  firm 
fastness  in  Latin,  as  in  Demosthenes."  —  Ascham: 
Schoolmaster. 

*  f  as-tu-os'-i-ty,  s.     [Lat.  fastuositas,  from 
fastuosus  =  proud,   haughty  ;  fastus  —  pride.] 
Pride,  haughtiness,  arrogance. 

"That  new  mode  of  ethicks  which  hath  been  ob- 
truded upon  the  world  with  so  much  fastuosity."— 
H.  More. 

*  fas'-tU-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  fastuosus,  from  fastus.] 

Proud,"  haughty,  arrogant,  disdainful. 

"The  higher  ranks  will  become  fatluous,  domineer- 
ing, and  supercilious."— Harrow :  On  the  Pope's  Su- 
premacy. 

*fas'-tu-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fastuous;  -ly.] 
In  a  proud,  haughty,  arrogant,  or  disdainful 
manner. 

"  Demeaning  ourselves  insolently  and  fastuously 
towards  them.  —Barrow :  Sermons,  vol.  hi.,  ser.  29. 

*  fas'-tu-ous-ness,  s.   [Eng.  fastuous ;  -ness.] 

Pride,  "haughtiness,  arrogance. 

"  Then  there  was  no  fastuousness  in  the  Church."— 
Borrow:  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

fat(i),  *fatte,  *fette,  *vat,  *vatte,  *vet, 
*V6tte,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  feet;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
vet,  Dan.  fed,  Sw.  fet,  Icel.  feitr,  O.  H.  Ger. 
feizt.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Full  of  fat ;  plump ;  fleshy ;  full  fed ; 
the  opposite  to  lean  or  thin. 

"  And  otfatte  wetheres  an  hundred  thousand  also." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  52. 

(2)  Full  of  fat ;  oily,  greasy,  unctuous. 

(3)  Abounding  in  fat,  as  distinguished  from 
the  lean  of  meat. 


2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  Dull,  heavy,  stupid  :  as  a  fat  or  coarse 
animal. 

"  O  souls  !  in  whom  no  heavenly  fire  is  found, 
fat  minds,  and  ever  grovelling  on  the  ground." 
Dryden  :  Persius,  sat  U. 

*(2)  Coarse,  gross. 

"  Added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own." 

Dryden  :  Mrs.  Killigrew,  M. 

(3)  Wealthy,  rich,  affluent. 

"  Mark  the/at  cit,  whose  good  round  sum 
Amounts  at  least  to  half  a  plum." 

Lloyd :  A  Familiar  Epistle. 

(4)  Rich  ;  producing  a  large  income. 

"  A  fat  benefice  is  that  which  so  abounds  with  an 
estate  and  revenues  that  a  man  may  expend  a  great 
deal  in  delicacies  of  eating  and  drinking."— Ayliffe : 
Parergon. 

(5)  Fertile,  fruitful,  rich ;  affording  a  good 
return  :  as,  a  fat  soil. 

"A  fat  londe and  f ul  of  donge foulest  wedes  groweth." 
P.  Plowman,  p.  213. 

*(6)  Abounding  in  spiritual  endowments 
and  comfort. 

"They  [the  righteous]  shall  be/a«  and  flourishing." 
—Psalm  cxil  14. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  Broad  :  as,  the  quarter  of  a  ship. 

2.  Print.:  Applied  to  a  page  having  many 
blank    spaces  or  lines,  and,  hence,  to  any 
work  which  pays  well. 

B.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Plumpness,  fleshiness. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  The  best  or  most  choice  part  of  anything. 

"Ye  shall  eat  the/at  of  the  land."— Genesis  xlv.  18. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  An  animal  substance  of  a  more 
or  less  oily  character  deposited  in  vessels  in 
adipose  tissue.     It  forms  a  considerable  layer 
under  the  skin,  is  collected  in  large  quantity 
around  certain  organs,  as,  for  instance,  the 
kidneys,  fills  up  furrows  on  the  surface  of  the 
heart,  surrounds  joints,  and  exists  in  large 
quantity  in  the  marrow  of  bones.     It  is  an 
excellent  packing  material  in  the  body,  being 
light,  soft,  and  elastic.    It  gives  to  the  surface 
of  the  human  frame  its  smooth  rounded  con- 
tour.    Being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  it  en- 
ables a  person  to  retain  the  warmth  which  ha 
has  generated ;  but  its  chief  use  is  for  tha 
purpose  of  nutrition.    (Quain.) 

2.  Chem.  (PI.) :  Fats  are  glycerides  of  acids 
belonging  to  the  fatty  or  acetic  series  and  of 
acids  belonging  to  the  acrylic  series,  being  the 
ethers  of    the    triatomic    alcohol    glycerine. 
They  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
ether.    They  vary  in  consistence  from  a  thin 
oil  (olive  oil)  to  a  hard,  greasy  substance  (suet). 
They  leave  a  greasy  stain  on  paper.      When 
fats  are  boiled  with  caustic  alkalies  they  are 
decomposed  [SAPONIFICATIOK],  yielding  an  al- 
kaline salt  of  the  fatty  acid  [SOAP],  and  gly- 
cerine (q.v.). 

3.  Print. :  Copy  which  affords  light  work, 
as  blank  or  short  pages  or  lines,  leaded  matter, 
rule-and-figure  work,  poetry,  and  such  lika 
matter  profitable  to  the  compositor. 

If  The  fat  is  in  the  fire :  All  is  confusion,  or 
all  has  failed. 

*  fat-already,  a.     Already  too  well  fed 

or  puffed. 

"To  enlard  his  fat-already  pride." 

Shakesp.  :  Troilus  <t  Cressida,  IL  S. 

*  fat-brained,  a.    Dull  of  apprehension ; 
stupid. 

"  To  mope  with  his  fat-brained  followers." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  iii.  T. 

fat-faced,  a.  Having  a  plumpr  round 
face. 

"  The  fat-faced  curate,  Edward  Bull." 

Tennyson :  Edward  Aforrit,  42. 

fat-head,  s.    A  dull,  stupid  fellow. 

fat-headed,  a.  Dull,  stupid,  slow  of 
apprehension. 

fat-hen,  s. 

Hot. :  A  name  applied  to  various  plants,  but" 
especially  to  certain  Chenopodiaceae,  having 
thick,  succulent  foliage.  (1)  Chenopodium 
album,  (2)  Chenopodium  Bonus  -Henricus,  (3) 
Chenopodium  rubrum,  (4)  Chenopodium  Vul- 
varia,  (5)  Atriplex  patula,  (0)  Atriplex  erecta, 
(7)  Atriplex  hastata,  (8),  Polygonum  Fagopy- 
rum,  (9)  Nepeta  Glechoma,  (10)  Chrysanthemum 
segetum,  (11)  Capsella  Bursa-pastoris,  (12) 
Artemisia  vulgaris.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try.  Syrian.   »,  »  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


fat— father 
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*  fat-kidneyed,    a.     Gross,  paunched, 
corpulent,  obese. 


fat-lute,  s.  A  mixture  of  pipe-clay  and 
linseed  oil  for  filling  joints. 

*  fat-witted,  a.  Dull  of  apprehension  ; 
atupid,  fat-headed. 

"Thou    art  fat-witted   with  drinking  old  Back."— 
1  Henry  Jr..  i.  2. 

fat-vesicles,  s.  pi. 

Physiol. :  The  vesicles  in  the  bodies  of  men 
and  the  interior  animals  in  which  fat  is  de- 
posited. [ADIPOSE  TISSUE.]  They  are  often 
situated  in  the  interstices  between  organs,  to 
which  they  afford  protection.  They  also 
facilitate  motion  and  improve  the  symmetry 
of  the  figure.  (Todd  &  Bowman  :  Phys.  Anat.) 

»Iat  (2),  *fatt,  *fatte,  *fet,  s.    [A.8.  feet.] 

[VAT.] 

1.  A  vat ;  a  large  tub  er  vessel. 


2.  A  cask,  a  barrel. 

"Laden  with  491/aOof  potashes."— Stair  :  Suppl. 
Decrees,  p.  168. 

3.  A  measure  of  capacity,  differing  in  differ- 
ent commodities.    A  fat  of  grain  was  a  quarter, 
or  8  bushels  ;  a  fat  of  wire,  from  20  to  25  cwts.  ; 
»/o<  of  isinglass  from  3J  to  4  cwts. 

t*&t,  v.t.  &  i.    [FAT,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  fat  or  plump  ;  to  fatten. 
"I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 

With  this  slave's  offal."    Shakesp. :  Samlet,  11.  2. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  fat ;  to  fatten ;  to 
gain  flesh. 

44  An  old  ox  fats  aa  well  and  U  as  good  as  a  young." — 
Mortimer :  Husbandry. 

fat  -al.  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fatalis,  from  fatum 
=  fate  ;  Sp.  fatal;  Ital.  fatale.] 

*  1.  Proceeding  from  fate  or  destiny ;   in- 
evitable. 

*2.  Decreed  by  fate  ;  destined. 
"It  was  fatal  to  the  king  to  fight  for  hi*  money."— 
Bacon ;  Henry  VII. 

*3.  Fraught  with  or  instrument*!  to  destiny 
cr  fate  ;  influencing  destiny  ;  fateful. 

"Farca's/ateJ  web."— Shakesp. :  Henry  V..  F,  i, 

*  4.  Foreboding  death  or  destruction. 
"That  fatal  screech-owl  to  our  house 

That  nothing  sung  but  death  to  us  and  ours." 

phakesp. :  S  Henry  jr..  it  6. 

6.  Causing  death  ;  deadly  ;  mortal. 

6.  Ruinous,  destructive,  pernicious,  deadly. 

"  Great,  therefore,  is  the  deceit  and  fatal  the  errour 
by  which  all  those  delude  themselves. "—Clarke:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  ii..  ser.  120. 

H  For  the  difference  between  fatal  and 
deadly,  see  DEADLY. 

fat  al  ism,  s.  [Eng.  fatal;  -ism.]  The  doc- 
trine that  all  things  are  ordered  for  men  by 
the  arbitrary  decrees  of  God  or  the  fixed  laws 
of  nature.  In  Theology  it  has  given  birth  to 
theories  of  Predestination,  and  in  Moral 
Science  to  such  systems  as  those  of  Spinoza 
and  Hegel,  and  more  recently  to  the  philosophy 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  It  is  carried  out  to 
its  most  pitilessly  logical  extreme  among  the 
Mohammedans,  where  everything  that  can  hap- 
pen is  "  kismet,"  i.e.,  fatal,  or  decreed  by  fate. 

"  The  Ill-use  which  some  were  ready  to  make  of  the 
mpposed  /atalitm  of  the  Pope."— Hard :  Life  of  War- 
burton. 

la  tal  1st,  s.  [Eng.  fatal ;  -ist.]  One  who 
holds  or  supports  the  doctrine  of  fatalism. 

"  Being  &  fatalist  in  natural  things,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  free-will  in  wan."  —  Warburton  : 
Divine  Legation,  bk.  in.,  t.  4. 

*  fat-al-tat'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  fatalist;  -ic.]  Of  or 
P'-rtaining  to  fatalism  ;  implying  or  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  fatalism. 

"Are  you  a  Christian,  and  talk  about  a  crisis  in 
that /ataMrtfc;  sense?"— Coleridge:  Table  Talk. 

fa-tal-I-tf,  *.  [Fr.  fatalite;  Lat.  fatalUas; 
from  fatalis,  horn  fatum  =  fate.] 

1.  A  state  of  being  fatal  or  predestined  by 
fate  ;  a  fixed  and  unalterable  course  of  things 
independent  of  any  controlling  cause. 

"The  rtolcki  held  a  fatality  and  a  fixed,  unal- 
terable course  of  events  ;  but  then  they  held  also  that 


2.  A  decree  of  fate. 

"By  a  strange  fa talUy  men  suffer  their  dissenting 
to  be  drawn  into  the  stream  of  the  present  roirue."— 
King  CHarlet:  JHkon  Basilike. 


3.  A  tendency  to  danger  or  hurt. 

4.  Mortality,  destruction  :  as,  The  fatality 
amongst  cattle  has  been  very  great. 

5.  A  fatal  occurrence. 

fat'-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  fatal;  -ly.] 

*  1.  By  the  decree  of  fate  ;  by  inevitable  and 
unalterable  destiny  or  necessity. 

"  The  atoms  composed  the  world  mechanically  and 
fatally."— Bentle-j :  Boyle  Lectures. 

2.  In  a  fatal,  mortal,  or  deadly  manner ;  in 
a  manner  -leading  to   or  followed  by  death ; 
mortally  :  as,  The  duel  ended  fatally. 

3.  In  a  ruinous  or  destructive  manner  ;  per- 
niciously, ruinously. 

"  When  Cressy  battle  fatally  was  struck." 
,  Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  ii  4. 

*  fat  al -ness,  s.  [Eng.  fatal  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fatal ;  inevitable  ne- 
cessity ;  fatality. 

fa'-ta  mor-ga'-na,  s.  [Ital.  fata  =  a  fairy, 
and"  Morgana,  a  local  name  for  a  fairy  =  fairy 
Morgana.]  A  remarkable  aerial  phenomenon 
observed  from  the  harbour  of  Messina  and  ad- 
jacent places,  and  supposed  by  the  Sicilians  to 
be  the  work  of  the  fairy  Morgana.  Objects 
are  reflected  in  the  sea,  and  sometimes  in  a 
kind  of  aerial  screen  to  thirty  feet  above  it. 
Father  Angelluci  thus  describes  it :  "As  I  stood 
at  my  window,  I  was  surprised  with  a  most 
wonderful  delectable  vision.  The  sea  that 
washes  the  Sicilian  shore  swelled  up,  and  be- 
came, for  ten  miles  in  length,  like  a  chain  of 
dark  mountains,  while  the  waters  near  our 
Calabrian  coast  grew  quite  smooth,  and  iu  an 
instant  appeared  as  one  clear  polished  mirror, 
reclining  against  the  aforesaid  ridge.  On  this 
glass  was  depicted,  in  chiaroscuro,  a  string  of 
several  thousands  of  pilasters,  all  equal  in 
altitude,  distance,  and  degree  of  light  and 
shade.  In  a  moment  these  lost  half  their 
height,  and  bent  into  arcades,  like  Roman 
aqueducts.  A  long  cornice  was  next  formed 
on  the  top,  and  above  it  arose  castles  innu- 
merable, all  perfectly  alike.  These  soon  split 
into  towers,  which  were  shortly  after  lost  in 
colonnades,  then  windows,  and  at  last  ended 
in  pines,  cypresses,  and  other  trees,  even  and 
similar." 

"  Hope  still  guided  them  on.  as  the  magic  Ftita 
Morgana."        Longfellow :  Evangeline,  ii.  4. 

fat9h,  s.    [FETCH.] 

Bot.  :  Vicia  saliva. 

II  Meadow  Patch:  Onobrychi*  saliva.  (Pratt; 
Britten  &  Holland.) 

fate,  s.     [O.  Fr.  fat,  from  Lat.  fatum  =  that 
which  is  spoken,  fate  ;  for  =  to  speak  ;  O.  Sp. 
and  Ital.  fato ;  Port,  fado  ;  Sp.  hado.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  decree  of  God  by  which  the  course  of 
events  is  fixed  ;  inevitable  and  unalterable 
necessity  ;  a  fixed  destiny  depending  upon  a 
superior  cause,  and  uncontrollable  by  man. 

"  Necessity  or  chance 
Approach  me  not.  and  what  I  will  in  fate." 

MtUon  :  P.  L.,  vii.  178. 

2.  Destiny,  lot,  fortune. 

"  The  arbiters  of  the  prisoner's  fate  came  in  and 
went  out  as  they  chose.  —Macaulay:  Hist.  Ens/.,  ch. 
xxii. 

3.  Death,  destruction,  evil  destiny,  doom. 

"  The  whizzing  arrow  sings, 
And  bears  thy /ate,  Antiuous,  on  its  wings." 

Pope :  Homer ;  Odyuey  xxii.  11,  Ii. 

*  4.  The  cause  of  death. 

"  With  full  force  his  deadly  bow  he  bent, 

And  feathered/ate*  among  the  mules  aud  sumpters 

sent"  Dryden:  Homer;  Iliad  i. 

5.  (PI.) :  Circumstances  against  which  it  is 
impossible  or  useless  to  contend. 


IL  Mythol.  (PL):  The  Parcse  or  Destinies ; 
the  goddesses  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
birth,  life,  and  fortunes  of  men.  They  were 
three  in  number  :  Clotho  held  the  spindle, 
Atropos  drew  out  the  thread  of  man's  destiny, 
and  Lachesis  cut  it  off. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  Jate  and  des- 
tiny, see  DESTINY. 

*  fate,   v.t.     [FATE,  s.]     To  decree  by  fate  or 
destiny  ;  to  preordain  ;  to  destiny. 

"  Aa  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive." 

Khaketp.  :  All's  Well  That  End*  Well,  IT.  4 

fat-fid,  a.    [Eng./<rt(e);  -«d.] 

L  Decreed  by  fate  or  inevitable  necessity. 

"One  midnight/alert  to  the  purpose." 
9  Shakesp  :  Tempt*.  L  1 

2.  Regulated  by  fate  ;  determined. 


*  3.  Exempted  by  fate. 

"  Who  knows  but  that  h\a  fated  armour  was  only  aa 
allegorical  defence?"  —  Uryden  :  Discourse  on  Epic 
Poetry. 

*  4.  Invested  with  the  power  of  determining 
fate  or  destiny. 

"Thy  fated  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope."       Shakeip. :  All's  Well,  i.  L 

*  fa  te-fuL  a.     [Eng.  fate ;  -fuVf).'}     Bearing 
or  having  fatal  power  :  bringing  fate  or  destruc- 
tion ;  fatal. 

"In  his  fall,  with  fateful  sway. 
The  steerage  of  the  realm  gave  way." 

Scott:  Marmion.    (Introd.) 

*  fa'te-ful-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  fateful ;  -ly.]     In 
a  fateful  or  fatal  manner ;  fatally. 

*  fa  te  ful  ness,  s.  [Eng.  fateful ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fateful. 

fa'-ther,  *  fa  der,  *  fa-dir,  *  fa-dre, 
*fa-dyr,  *fae-der,  fea  der,  *fe-der, 
*ya-der,  *ve-der,  s.  [A.S.  feeder;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  voder;  Dan.  &  Sw.  fader;  IceL 
fadhir;  Goth,  fadar;  Ger.  vater;  O.  H.  Ger. 
fatar,  vatar  ;  O.  Fris.  feder ;  Lat.  pater ;  Gr 
ira-rrip  (pater)  ;  Sansc.  pitri  ;  Pers.  pidar.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  male  parent ;  he  who  begets  a  child. 

' '  Ych  the  loue  as  the  mon  that  my  fader  ys. " 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  SO. 

(2)  A  male  ancestor,  especially  the  first  an- 
cestor ;  a  forefather  ;  the  progenitor  or  founder 
of  a  race,  family,  line,  &c.    (Often  used  in  the 
plural.) 

"They  forsook  the  Lord  God  of  their  father*."— 
Judges  ii.  12. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven."— Matthew  vt  ». 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  creator,  originator,  or  inventor  of 
anything ;  the  first  to  practise  any  art,  profes- 
sion, or  occupation  ;  the  author  or  contriver. 

"  Vanban,  the  father  of  the  science  of  fortification." 
—  Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

(2)  The  origin  or  cause  of  anything. 

"The  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  6. 

(3)  A  respectful  mode  of  address  to  an  old 
man. 

(4)  The  title  of  the  senators  of  ancient  Rome. 

"  And  Fathert  mixed  with  Commons, 
Seized  hatchet,  bar,  aud  crow. " 

Macaulay :  Horatiut,  xxxiv. 

(5)  One  wio  acts  &s  or  occupies  the  place  of 
a  father  to  another ;  one  who  exercises  paternal 
care  over  another, 

"  I  was  s,  father  to  the  poor."— Job  xxix.  16. 

(6)  One  who  by  marriage  comes  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  father ;  a  father-in-law,  a  step-father. 

(7)  The  eldest  or  senior  member  of  any  pro- 
fession or  body. 

"  Being  at  that  time  the  oldest  person  who  had  a 
seat  in/St.  Stephen's,  though  not  the  father  of  th« 
House  in  Parliamentary  standing. "—Times,  Feb.  S, 

1876. 

(8)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Theol. :  The  first  person  of  the  Trinity. 

"  Baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  audTof  the  Holy  Ghost"— Matthew  xvviii.  !«, 

2.  Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist.  : 

(1)  PL  The  Christian  writers  prior  to  the 
seventh  century,  thoVigh  some  include  under 
the  designation  also  those  of  a  considerably 
subsequent  period.    The  first  iu  time  were  the 
five  Apostolic  Fathers.    [APOSTOLIC.]    Of  the 
others,  there  lived  in  the  first  three  centuries, 
prior  to  the  establishment  of   Christianity, 
Justin  Martyr,  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Autioch, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Cyprian,   bishop  of 
Carthage,   Origen,   Tertullian,   &c.    After  its 
establishment  there  were  of  Greek  Fathers, 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  Athanasius,  <fcc. ;  and  of 
Latin  Church,  Lactantius,  Jerome,  Augustine, 
and  others. 

(2)  Singular; 

(a)  Gen. :  An  official  title  for  a  Roman  or 
Ritualistic  priest,  a  confessor,  the  superior  of 
a  convent,  &c. 

(6)  Spec. :  [HOLY  FATHER]. 

If  (1)  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  : 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  Roman  Catholic  society  founded 
in  France  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Caesaf 
de  Bus,  aud  enrolled  by  Pope  Clement  VIII. 
among  the  legitimate  societies  in  A.r>.  1597. 
They  gave  special  attention  to  the  religion* 
instruction  of  the  young  and  ignorant. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  }6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.  ph  =  f- 
-olan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon.    »ion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tlous,  -clous  =  shua.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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(2)  Fathers  of  the  Oratory : 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  Roman  Catholic  society  founded 
In  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Philip 
Neri,  and  approved  of  by  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
in  A.D.  1577.  The  oratory  referred  to  is  that 
which  Neri  built  for  himself  at  Florence,  and 
occupied  for  many  years.  The  society  has 
produced  some  learned  men,  Csesar  Barouius 
being  one  of  the  most  distinguished. 

(3)  Fathers  of  Somasqtio : 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  Roman  Catholic  society  so 
named  from  Somasquo,  the  town  in  which 
their  first  general  resided.  The  same  as 
Regular  Clerks  of  St.  Ifajoli  (q.v.)  (Mosheim  : 
Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  xvi.,  sect  iii.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.) 

(4)  Holy  Father : 

Efflesiol. :  A  designation  for  the  Pope. 
(.FATHER,  II.  2  (2)  (a).] 

U  Father'of  a  ship : 

A"<!»<.  :  The  title  given  in  the  dockyards  to 
the  constructor  of  a  ship  of  the  navy. 

*  father    better,    a.     Surpassing   one's 
frther  in  any  respect. 

"  Remembering  my  service  to  your  good  kind  Lady, 
and  her  glowming  sun.  whom  I  pray  God  to  bless,  and 
make/<ir*«r-6etter,  I  rest,"  Ac.— Baitlie :  Lett.  ii.  138. 

*  father -brother,  s.    An  uncle  on  the 
lather's  side.    (Scotch.) 

*  father-dust,  s.    The  dust  from  which 
111  men  are  sprung. 

"  From  family  diffused 
To  family,  an  flies  ttie  father-dust, 
The  varied  colour*  run."  Thornton  :  Spring,  ML 

father-in-law,  s. 

1.  The  father  of  one's  husband  or  wife. 

2.  Improperly  used  for  a  step-father. 

"  I  know  Nancy  could  never  bear  n  father-innate."— 
JHcKardton :  Clarissa  Harlowe,  iv.  1M. 

father-land,  s.    [FATHERLAND.] 

father  lasher,  $. 

Icth.  :  Cottus  bubalis.  A  voracious  acantho- 
pterygions  fish,  of  the  genus  Cottus,  found  on 
the  shores  of  Greenland,  Britain,  and  New- 
foundland. The  head  is  armed  with  several 
formidable  spines.  It  is  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  in  length,  and  is  largely  used  as  food. 

father  -  longlegs,  s.  A.  common  name 
for  the  Crane-fly  (q.v.)  It  is  also  called  Daddy- 
longlegs. 

*  father-right,  *.    A  patrimony. 

*  father  -  Sick,    a.      Pining   after   one's 
lather.     Cf.  Mother-sick. 


father-sister,  s.  An  aunt  on  the  father's 
side. 

*  father  -  worse,  *  father  -  waur,  a. 

Worse  than    one's    father  ;    falling   short  in 
goodness.    [FATHER-BETTER.] 

fa'-ther,  v.t.    [FATHER,  ».] 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  beget  as  a  father  ;  to  be  father  to. 

44  Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  tilings  sire  base." 
Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

2.  To  provide  with  a  father. 

"  Being  K  fathered  and  so  husbanded." 

Shaketp.  :  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  1. 

8.  To  adopt  as  a  child. 

"  Ay,  good  youth, 
'And  rather  father  tliee  than  master  thee," 

Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

4.    To  ascribe  to  a  man  as  his  child  ;  to 
affiliate. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  adopt  or  assume  as  one's  own  ;  to  pro- 
fess oneself  the  author  or  originator  of;  to 
take  the  responsibility  of. 

"  By  these  two  distinguished  men  Pateraon's  scheme 
m»f  fathered.'—  Jiacaulay  :  Hat.  Eng..  ch.  xx. 

2.  To  ascribe  to  any  one  as  his  offspring  or 
production. 

"Of  the  poor  Pagan  Poets,  it  must  be  contest, 
That  time,  and  transcribing,  and  critical  note, 
Have  fathered  much  on  them  which  they  never 


wrote." 


Byrom  :  Spittle 


fa  -ther-hood,   *  fa-dir  hode,  s.     [Eng. 
father;  -hood.] 

L  Lit.  :  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a 
father  ;  the  character  or  position  of  a  father. 

"He  saw  the  hated  fatherhood  reasserted."—  George 
Xliot  :  Felix  Bolt,  xlvii. 


H.  Figuratively : 

1.  The    state   or   position   of  a  senior  or 
superior. 

"  If  fatherhood  goby  age,  I  suppose  that  King  Oenrie 
was  elder  than  Hei-ket.  If  futhtrhwHl  consist  in  nutlio- 
ritie.  I  indK-f  the  nutlioritie  of  a  king  to  beaboue  the 
autuoritie  of  an  archbishop."— Fox  :  Martyr*,  p.  199, 

2.  A  title  of  the  Pope,  as  the  Holy  Father. 

"I  ...  besonghte  his  ho\y  fadirhode  that  my  boke 
myghten  be  examyned."— Maundeville,  p.  315. 

3.  An  epithet  used  of  God  in  his  relation  to 
orphans,  and  the  human  race.    (Irving.) 

fa  ther  land,  s.  [Eng.  father,  ar.d  land,  in 
im'itution  of  Ger.  Vaterland.}  One's  native 
country. 

"  On  the  house  was  formerly  legible  an  inscription 
purporting  that  to  him  to  whom  God  is  a  father,  every 
land  is  t  fatherland,"— Jiacaulay:  Sift.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

fa  ther  less,  *  fa-der-lses,  *  la-der-les, 
*  f a  der  Icsse,  *  fe-der-lease,  *  fa-dyr- 

les,  *  va-der-lease, a.  &  s.  [&..$.  feeder  teds ; 
DutL  vaderloos.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Destitute  of  a  living  father. 

"  My  name  is  Alice  Fell, 
I'm  fatherless  and  motherless." 

Wordsimrth :  Alice  Fett. 

2.  fig.  :  Without  any  known  author. 

"  Th'  exixwed  »ndfatherless, 
Poor  orphans  of  the  Pen  and  Press." 

Butler  :  Satire  upon  Plagiaries. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  destitute  of  a 
living  father. 

"In  thee  the  fatherleu  flndeth  mercy."— Bosea 
xiv.  3. 

fa'-ther-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fatherless ;  -ness.] 
Th'e  state  or  condition  of  being  fatherless. 

fa-ther  ll-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fatherly;  -ness.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  fatherly ;  parental 
care,  kindness,  or  tenderness. 

"  The  accent  is  intreated  to  the  first  in  fatherlineste, 
motherlinesse."— Ben  Jonson :  Eng.  Grammar,  bk.  L, 
cb,  vit. 

fft'-ther-ly'   a.  <fe  adv.     [Eng.  father  ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Like  a  father ;  proper  to  or  becoming  a 
father ;  kind,  tender,  loving. 

"  He  tendered  his  brother's  children  with  a  fatherly 
affection."— Qrenevray:  Tacitus;  Annulet,  p.  90. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  father. 

B.  -4s  adv. :  In  the  manner  of  a  father ;  as  a 
father  should  ;  with  parental  care  or  affection. 

"  He  cannot  choose  but  take  this  service  I  have  done, 
fatherly."— Shaketp. :  Cymbeline,  ii.  S. 

fa -ther-ship,  s.  [Eng.  father;  -ship.]  The 
state  or  position  of  a  father. 

fath  6m,  *  fad  me,  *fad--om,  '  fad  yme, 
"fed  erne,  '  fed  me,  '  vedh-me,  s.  [A.S. 
fcedhm  =  the  space  reached  by  the  arms  ex- 
tended, a  grasp  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vadem;  Icel. 
fadhmr;  Dan.  Jam;  Ger.faden;  O.  H.  Ger. 
fad-urn  =  a  fathom  ;  Sw.  famn  =  an  embrace.] 
L  Lit. :  A  measure  of  length  containing  six 
feet,  that  being  about  the  space  which  a  man 
can  cover  with  his  extended  arms.  It  is  used 
principally  in  nautical  and  mining  measure- 
ments. 

"  So  grete  trees,  so  huge  of  strengths, 
Of  lourty,  fifty  /crime  lengthe* 

Chaucer :  Book  of  the  Ducheu,  421. 

IL  Figuratively: 
1.  Depth,  deeps. 

"  All  the  profound  sea  hides  in  unknown /<i<Aonw." 
Shakesp.  :  It'inter't  Tale,  iv.  4. 

*  2.  Depth,  penetration,  or  reach  of  intellect. 

"  Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  none 
To  lead  their  business." 

Shaketp. :  Othello,  i.  1. 

fathom-line,  * . 

Naut. :  The  line  by  which  the  depth  of 
water  is  ascertained. 

"  Thus  much  thefathomjine  was  sent 
From  Chillon's  snow-white  battlement." 

Byron  :  Prisoner  of  Chilian,  vi 

fathom-wood,  s. 

Naut. :  Slabs  and  other  offal  or  waste  of 
timber  sold  at  the  yards  by  fathom  lots,  cubic 
measurement.  (Smyth.) 

fath'-om,  *  fad-men,  *fad  myn,  *fadom- 

yn,  v.t.    [A.S.  fccdhman  ;  Icel.  fadhma;  Sw. 
fauma ;  Dim.favne.] 
L  Literally : 

*  1.  To  embrace  ;  to  enclose  in  the  arms. 

"  Freudez  fellen  in  fere  fathomed  togeder.1* 

E.  Eng.  AIM.  Poemt;  Cleanneu,  399. 

*  2.  To  seize,  to  catch. 

"Lascivious  Delilahs  that  fathomed,  him  in  the 
arms  of  lust"— Adams :  Worki,  i.  241. 


*  3.  To  encompass  or  enclose  within  th* 
extended  arms  ;  to  encircle. 

"  Ifudmnle  al  at  ones 
Deueiuark  with  mine  longe  bones." 

ll.u'elok,  1,294. 

4.  To  measure  or  ascertain   the  depth  ot 
water  by  a  fathom-line. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  sound  ;  to  reach  in  depth ;  to  get  or 
reach  to  the  bottom  of. 

"  There  Is  indeed  such  a  depth  in  nature  that  it  1* 
never  likely  to  be  thoroughly  fathomed."  —  UlanviU  t 
Essay  iv. 

2.  To  penetrate,  to  comprehend,  to  under- 
stand. 

"  The  short  reach  of  sense  and  natural  reason  is  nov. 
always  able  to  fathom  the  contrivance."  —  Souths 
Sermons,  vol.  x.,  ser.  5. 

tfath  6m  a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  fathom;  -able.} 
Th'at  may  or  can  be  fathomed,  or  compre- 
hended. 

"Those  things  which  'are  not  perceptible  by  sense 
not  fathomable  by  reason."—^.  Hall:  Satan  i  Pier* 
Dartl  quenched,,  Dec.  3. 

fath  -6m-er,  s.  [Eng.  fathom ;  -er.]  One  wh«. 
fathoms,  penetrates  into,  or  comprehends. 

fath -6m- less,  a.    [Eng.  fathom  ;  -lets.] 
L  Literally : 

*1.  That  cannot  be  embraced  or  enclosed 
within  the  arms. 

"  Buckle  in  a  waist  mmt  fathomless." 

Sfaikesp. :  Troilut  *  Crtstida.  ii.  1 

2.  That  cannot  be  fathomed  ;  of  which  thw 
bottom  or  depth  cannot  be  found  ;  bottomlesa. 
"  Ocean  exhibits,  fathomless  and  broad, 
Much  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  God." 

Cowper  :  Retirement,  525,  52*. 

II.  fig. :  That  cannot  be  fathomed,  sounded, 
or  comprehended. 

"Here  lies  the  fathomless  absurdity."  —  Hilton .- 
Tetrachordon. 

*fa-tld'-lc,  *JBar-tId'-ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  Jatidicus, 
from  fatum  =  "fate,  and  dico  =  to  say,  to  tell.] 
Declaring  or  having  the  power  to  foretell 
future  events  ;  prophetic. 

"The  oak,  of  all  other  trees  only/<ituMca/,  told  them 
what  a  fearful  unfortunate  business  this  would  prove.* 
—novKtt  :  Vocal  Forest. 

*  fa-tid'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  fatidical ;  -ly. ) 

fa  a  prophetic  manner. 

*  fa-tid'-I-cen-cy,  *.    [Lat.  fatidw(us) ;  Eng. 

suff.  -ency.]    Divination. 

"  Let  us  make  trial  of  this  kind  of  fatidicency."— 
Vrguhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xix. 

*fa-tIf-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  fatifer,  from  fatum, 
=  fate,  fero  =  to  bear,  to  carry,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ous.]  Bringing  fate  or  ruin ;  deadly, 
mortal,  destructive. 

*  fat'-ig-a-ble,   a.     [Lat.    fatigabilis,    from 
fat  igo  =  to  weary.  ]  Easily  wearied  or  fatigued  ; 
liable  to  fatigue. 

*  fat'-l-gate,  v.t.     [Lat.  fatigatus,  pa.  par.  of 
fatigo  =  to  weary.]    To  weary,  to  fatigue,  to 
tire  out,  to  exhaust. 

"He  ...  shoulde  fatigate  and  weary  the  reader."— 
Sail :  Henry  VI.  (an.  12). 

*fat'-I-gate,  a.  [Lai.  fatigatus.]  [FATIGATE,  t).J 
Tired  out,  wearied,  exhausted,  fatigued. 

"  His  doubled  spirit 
Requickened  what  in  flesh  was  fatigate." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanut.  ii.  t. 

*  fat-I-ga'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  fatigatio,  from  fatt- 
gatus,   pa.   par.  of  fatigo ;  O.  Fr.  fatigation  ; 
Bp.fatigacion.]  Weariness,  fatigue,  exliaustion. 

"  The  earth  alloweth  him  nothing,  but  at  the  price) 
of  his  sweat  or  fat  igatian."—  Mount  ague  ;  Derouta 
Essayes,  pt.  L,  treat  xx.,  i  1. 

fa-tig  ue,  s.  [Fr.,  from  fatigiter  =  to  fatifttie, 
"to  weary,  from  Lat.  fatigo;  Sp.  fatiga;  Ital. 
fatica.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Weariness  ;   exhaustion  from  bodily  or 
mental  labour  or  exertion. 

"  It  was  occasioned  by  his  desire  of  lessening  his  fa- 
tigue.'— Walpole  :  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.,ch.  v. 

2.  That  which  causes  weariness  or  exhaus- 
tion ;  exhausting  labour,  toil,  or  exertion. 

"  The  great  Scipio  sought  honours  in  his  youth,  and 
endured  the  fa'igues  with  which  he  purchased  them.1* 
—  Dryden.  (Johnson.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mech. :  The  fracture  of  a  bar  owing  to  tho 
repeated  application  and  removal  of  a  load 
which  is  considerably  below  the  breaking- 
weight  of  the  bar.  To  fatigue  is  ascribed  the 
breaking  of  car-axles  by  the  constant  repeti- 
tive blows  and  strains  incident  to  their  duty. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a,   <ju  =  kw. 


fatigue-  faucet 
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2.  Milit.:  The  duties  of  military  men  dis- 
tinct from  the  use  of  arms  :  :is,  lueu  on  fatigue. 
[FATIGUE-DUTY.] 

If  Crabb-thus  discriminates  between  fatigue, 
vxariness,  and  lassitude:  "Fatigue  is  an  ex- 
haustion of  the  animal  or  mental  powers ; 
weariness  is  a  wearing  out  the  strength,  or 
breaking  the  spirits ;  lassitude  is  a  general 
relaxation  of  the  animal  frame :  the  labourer 
experiences  fatigue  from  the  toils  of  the  day ; 
the  man  of  business,  who  is  harassed  by  the 
multiplicity  and  complexity  of  his  concerns, 
suffers  fatigue;  and  the  student,  who  labours 
to  fit  himself  for  a  public  exhibition  of  his 
acquirements,  is  in  like  manner  exposed  to 
fatigue:  weariness  attends  the  traveller  who 
takes  a  long  or  pathless  journey  ;  weariness  is 
the  lot  of  the  petitioner,  who  attends  in  the 
antechamber  of  a  great  man  ;  the  critic  is 
doomed  to  suffer  weariness,  who  is  obliged  to 
drag  through  the  shallow  but  voluminous 
writings  of  a  dull  author;  and  the  enlightened 
hearer  will  suffer  no  less  weariness  in  listening 
to  the  absurd  effusions  of  an  extemporaneous 
preacher.  Lassitude  is  the  consequence  of  a 
distempered  system,  sometimes  brought  on 
by  an  excess  of  fatigue,  sometimes  by  sickness, 
and  frequently  by  the  action  of  the  external 
air."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

fatigue-dress,  s. 

Milit. :  The  working-dress  of  foot-soldiers. 

fatigue-duty,  s. 

M Hit. :  The  work  or  duties  of  soldiers  dis- 
tinct from  the  use  of  arms. 

fatigue-party,  s. 

Milit. :  A  party  or  body  of  soldiers  engaged 
on  fatigue-duty. 

•fo-ti'gne,  v.t.  [Fr.  fatigver,  from  Lat.  fatigo  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  fatigar ;  Ital.  fatigare,  faticare.] 

1.  To  tire,  to  weary  ;  to  exhaust  or  wear  out 
the  strength  of  by  bodily  labour  or  mental 
exertion. 

"  Being  himself  to  fatigued  that  he  could  hardly  sit 
on  the  Yiune."— Cambridge :  The  Scribleriad.  (Note  19.) 

2.  To  weary  by  importunity  ;  to  harass  ;  to 
Importune. 

If  Blair  thus  discriminates  between  the  two 
words  to  weary  and  to  Jatigue  :  "  The  continu- 
ance of  the  same  thing  wearies  us ;  labour 
fatigues  us.  I  am  weary  with  standing  ;  I  am 
fatigued  with  walking.  A  suitor  wearies  us  by 
bis  perseverance ;  fatigues  us  by  his  importu- 
nity." (Blair :  Rhetoric  (1817),  i.  229,  230.) 

*  fa-tig'ue-some,  a.    [Eng.  fatigue  ;  -some.] 
Fatiguing,  wearing,  exhausting. 

"The  Attorney-General's  place  is  very  nice  and 
fatlguetame."—Jforth  :  Examen,  p.  515. 

•fa-tlT-6-quent,  a.     [Lat.  /<Kum  =  fate: 
loquens,  pr.  par."  of  loquor  —  to  speak.] 
L  Prophesying. 

"Such  like  discourses  of  falUoquent  soothsayers."— 
Urgtthart:  Kabelait,  bk.  UL,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  Prophetic. 

•fa-tfl'-o-quist,  ».  [Lat.  fatum  =  fate, 
and  lo<juor  =  to  speak.)  A  fortune-teller. 

Fat  1  mide,  Fat  I  mite,  a.  &  s.  [Named 
from  Fatiina,  the  daughter  of  Mohammed  and 
•wife  of  All,  from  whom  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  described  iu  the  definition  professed 
to  have  sprung.] 

A.  Ai  adj.  :  Sprung  from  Fatiina.     [Def.] 
H  Fatimide  Dynasty.    [B.] 

B.  As  subst.  (PL). 

Hist :  A  race  of  Moliammedan  kings,  whose 
founder,  Abu  Mohammed  Obeidallah  was  born 
In  A.D.  882,  and  began  to  reign  in  910,  making 
Hnhadi,  the  ancient  Aphrodisium,  about  100 
miles  south  of  Tunis,  his  capital.  The  place 
was  called  from  the  name  Mahadi,  or  Director 
of  the  Faithful,  which  he  had  assumed.  The 
dynasty  there  founded  continued  to  reign  till 
A.D.  1171,  and  produced  in  all  fourteen  kings. 

•  fa- tls'- 961190,  s.    [Lat.  fatiscens,  prTpar.  of 
fatism  =  to  gape  open.]    The  state  of  gaping  ; 

•  a  chink,  an  opening. 

t  fit   ling,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  fat;  dim.  surf,  -ling.] 
A.  As  subst. :  A  young  animal  fattened  for 
•laughter ;  a  fattened  animal. 

"The  calf,  and  the  young  liou,  and  (.befalling  to- 
gether."— Itaiiih  xi.  6. 

*B.  As  adj.  :  Fat  and  young. 

"  Reach  its  falling  innocent  arms  ' 

Triinyvm :  Princeu,  vi.  IB. 


fat'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fat;  -ly.]  In  a  fat  manner 
or  state  ;  grossly,  greasily.  , 

*fat'-ner,  s.  [Eug.  fat(te)n;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  fattens  ;  a  fattener  (q.v.). 

"The  wind  was  west,  on  which  that  philosopher 
bestowed  that  eucomiuin  of  fatner  of  the  earth."— 
Arbuthnot. 

fat-ness,  *  fat  nes,  *  fatte  nes,  '  fatt- 
nes,  s.  [A.S.  fatness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fat ;  plump- 
ness, corpulency,  fleshiness,  fulness  of  flesh. 

"Youth  or  age,  leanness  or  fatness,  good  or  bad 
humour."— Reid :  Enquiry  into  Human  Mind,  ch.  iv., 
f  !• 

2.  Fat,  grease  ;  unctuous  or  greasy  matter. 

"  Earth  and  water,  mingled  by  the  help  of  the  sun, 
gather  a  mtioasfatnest,"— Bacon  :  Natural  History. 

*  3.  Fertility,  richness,  fruitfulness. 

"God  give  thee  ef  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the 
fatness  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  ef  corn  and  wine." — 
Genesis  xxvii.  28. 

*  4.  The  choicest  or  best  parts  or  produce  of. 

"  Abel  forsothe  offride  of  the  firstgotun  of  his  flok, 
and  of  the /«'»>•«  of  hem."—  Wt/cliffe:  Genesis  iv.  4. 

*  5.  That  which  causes  fertility  or  fruitful- 
ness. 

fat  -ten,  *  vet-ten,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.8.  faettian; 
O.  H.  Ger.  feiztjan.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  make  fat ;  to  give  flesh  or  fat- 
ness to. 

"  Dogs  fattened  on  the  blood  of  the  slain  .    .  .   were 
luxuries    which    few    could    afford    to   purchase."— 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.  ch.  xii. 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  fruitful ;  to  fertilise,  to  enrich. 

"Thy  tides  of  wealth  o'erflow  tha  fattened  land." 
Drydert :  The  Mtiial,  172. 

2.  To  feed  grossly ;  to  fill. 

"Obscene  proutes,  divine  underground, 
Conveys  his  wealth  to  Tiber's  hungry  shore*, 
And  fatten!  Italy  with  fereign  whores." 

Dryden  :  Juvenal,  tat  ill. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  grow  or  become  fat ;  to  gain 
flesh. 

"The  cause  of  their  fattening  during  their  sleeping 
time,  may  be  the  want  of  assimilating."— Bacon  : 
natural  History,  5  899. 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  rich. 

fat'-ten-er,  s.  [Eng.  fatten;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  fattens,  or  tends  to  produce  fat. 

fat'-ter,  v.t.  [Welsh  fat  =  a  stroke  ;  fatiaw  = 
to  strik'e.]  To  thresh  the  awns  or  beards  of 
barley. 

fat  -tl- ness,  s.  [Eng.  fatty;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fatty  or  fat ;  fatness, 
grossness. 

"  We  come  next  to  the  oleosity  orfattiness  of  them." 
— Bacon :  Life  *  Death. 

fat  tish,  *fat  tlssh,  a.  [Eng.  fat;  -ish.] 
Rather  or  somewhat  fat. 

"  Fattitsh,  fles-hy,  not  grete  therwith." 

Chaucer :  Book  of  the  Duchess,  951. 

*  fat-trel,  »  [O.  Fr.  fatraille  =  trash,  trum- 
l>ery.]  A  fold  or  pucker  of  a  dress  ;  the  end 
of  a  ribbon. 

fat'-ty,  o.  [Eng.  fat :  -y.]  Consisting  of  or 
having  the  qualities  of  fat ;  greasy. 

"  Spirit  of  nitre  will  turn  oil  of  olives  into  a  sort  of 
fatty  substance."— 'Arbuthnot :  On  Aliments,  ch.  vi. 

fatty-acids,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Monatomic  organic  acids  belonging 
to  the  series  CnHjnOa.  Tlie  first  two  acids, 
formic  and  acetic,  are  thin  liquids  which  mix 
with  water ;  propipnic,  and  the  higher  acids, 
up  to  pelargonic  acid  CgHigO^,  are  oily  liquids ; 
Rutic  acid  CioHjoOg,  al'd  those  containing 
more  carbon  atoms,  are  solid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  resemble  fat. 

fatty-degeneration,  s  The  abnormal 
conversion  of  the  protein  elements  into  a 
granular  fatty  matter. 

fatty-infiltration,  s. 

Anat. :  An  infiltration  of  the  tissues  with 
fat  deposited  in  them  from  the  blood.  It  is 
only  a  deposit,  and  is  therefore  not  synony- 
mous with  fatty  degeneration. 

fatty-kidney,  s. 

Med. :  A  name  for  Blight's  disease  of  the 
kidney. 

fatty-ligament,  8. 

Anat. :  A  name  for  a  reflexion  of  the  syno- 


vial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint,  which  passe* 
from  the  liyamentum  patellce  towards  the  cavity 
that  separates  the  condy le  of  the  femur,  known 
as  the  intercoudylar  notch. 

fatty-liver,  s. 

Med. :  Adiposis  he/iatica.  This  disease  can 
arise  in  man,  but  does  so  more  frequently  in 
birds  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  goose 
or  duck  kept  in  quiescence  and  darkness,  and 
well-fed. 

fatty-membrane,  s. 

Anat. :  The  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue. 

fatty-metamorphoses,  s.  pi. 
Med. :  [FATTY-DEGENERATION). 

fatty  series,  s. 

Chem. :  The  -group  of  organic  compounds 
including  hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  &c.,  derived 
from  Methane  CHj,  so  called  from  the  fats  be- 
longing to  this  series. 

tatty-tissue,  s. 
Anat. :  [ADIPOSE  TISSUE]. 

fatty-vesicles,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Small  bursae  or  membranous  vesicles 
which  enclose  the  fat,  and  are  found  in  the 
areola  of  the  areolar  tissue.  They  vary  in 
size,  but  are  usually  round  and  globular. 

tatty-vessels,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  vessels  connected  with  the  fat. 

*  fa-tu'-i-tOUS,  a.    [Lat.  fatuit(as) ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ous.]    Simple,  stupid,  foolish,  fatuous. 

"A  BOOT fatuitout  father  was  linked  to  her  fate."— 
Emilia  Wjjndham,  ch.  xvii. 

*  f&-tu'-I-tjf,  s.    [Lat.  fatuitas,  from  fatuus  = 
simple,  stupid.]    Imbecility  of  mind ;  weak- 
ness of  intellect ;  idiocy,  silliness,  stupidity. 

"  Ideocy  or  fatuity,  a  nativitate  Tel  dementia  natu- 
ralis,  is  such  one  as  described  by  KiUherbert,  who 
knows  not  to  tell  twenty  shillings,  nor  knows  his  own 
age,  or  who  was  his  father."— Bate :  Pleat  of  the  Crown. 

*  fat  -u-ous,  a.    [Lat  fatuus.] 

1.  Stupid ;  weak  in  the  intellect ;  imbecile, 
foolish. 

2.  Impotent ;  without  force ;  illusory ;  ap- 
plied to  an  ignis  fatuus. 

"  Thence  fatuous  fires  and  meteors  take  their  birth.'* 
Dunham :  Progress  of  Learning,  160. 

fau  bourg  (au  as  6),  s.  [Fr. ;  O.  Fr.  fort- 
bourg,  from  Low  Lat.  foris  burgum,  from  Lat. 
foris  =  out  of  doors,  and  Low  Lat.  burgum  =  a 
borough.] 

1.  A  suburb  of  a  town. 

2.  A  part  of  a  town  now  within  a  city,  but 
formerly  outside  the  walls. 

fau'-cal,  «.  [Eng.  fauc(es);  adj.  suff, -oZ.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  fauces  or  gullet ;  specif., 
in  phonology,  applied  to  certain  deep  guttural 
sounds  peculiar  to  the  Semitic  and  some  other 
tongues. 


s.  pi.    [Lat] 

1.  Anat. :  The  hinder  part  of  the  mouth, 
terminated  by  the  pharynx  and  larynx  ;  the 
gullet  or  windpipe. 

2.  Hot. :  The  orifice  or  opening  of  a  inono- 
petalous  flower. 

3.  Condi. :  The  opening  into  the  first  chamber 
of  a  shell. 

fau'  9Ct,  s.  fFr.fausset;  O.  fr.faulset,  from 
faitlser  =  to  falsify,  to  make  a  breach  in  ;  Lat 
falso  =  to  falsify  ; 
falsus  =  false.] 

1.  A  form  of  valve 
or  cock  in  which 
a  spigot  or  plug  is 
made  to  open  or 
close  an  aperture 
in  a  portion  which 
forms  a  spout  or 
pipe  for   the  dis- 
charge or  passage  FAUCET. 
of  a  fluid.    The  or- 
dinary beer-tap  is  a  fatnil  ir  example. 

2.  The  enlarged  end  of  a  pipe  made  to  re- 
ceive the  spigot-end  of  th  )  next  section. 

faucet-bit,  s.  A  ct  itting  lip  and  router 
on  the  end  of  a  faucet.  The  faucet  is  rotated 
to  cut  the  hole  in  the  head  of  the  cask,  and 
then  the  barrel  of  the  faucet  immedi  itely 
occupies  the  aperture  so  made. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as :  expect,  3f cnophon,  exist,     ph      f. 
-dan,    tian  =  shan,    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,    sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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fauch— fause 


faucet  -  filter,  s.  A  f.iucet  having  a 
chamber  for  filtering  material. 

faucet-joint,  s. 

1.  An  exclusion-joint  for  uniting  two  parts 
of  a  straight  metallic  pipe,  which  is  exposed 
to  great  variations  of  temperature. 

2.  One  form  of  breech-loader  in  which  the 
rear  of  the  bore  is  exposed  by  the  turning  of  a 
perforated  plug. 

faucet-key,  s.  A  key  fitting  upon  a  con- 
cealed square  projection  on  the  plug  of  a  faucet. 

faucet-valve,  *.  A  valve  in  which  the 
puppet  or  plug-valve  is  operated  by  a  handle 
of  the  faucet  order. 

•fauch.  taw.  faugh,  a.  &  ».    [A.S.  Jbh.} 
[FALLOW.] 
A*  -As  itdjective : 

1.  Of  a  reddish  or  fallow  color. 

"Ana  furlenth  before  hi*  folk,  sue  fetldii  •»/««." 
Oawan  t  lioiayrat.  IT.  It 

2.  Fallow. 

"It  was  in  KO»  fane*  card  and  rid  land  quhair  they 
movfil  fur  the  tyme,  ami  the  stour  was  so  great  that 
nevir  aiieof  thiuue  might  sie  aue  vtber."— Pittcottiei 
Cron.,  p.  499. 
B,  As  substantive : 

1.  A  single  furrow,  out  of  lea ;  a  piece  of 
fallow  ground. 

2.  (PL):  A  division  of  a  farm,  so  called  be- 
cause it  gets  no  manuring,  but  is  prepared  for 
a  crop  by  a  slight  fallowing. 

"The  other  large  iwrtion  is  denominated  faual"- 
The  fought  never  receive  manure  of  any  sort  They 
are  broke  up  froiugrass." — Ayr.  Surv.  Aberd.,  p.  232. 

fauch,  r.t.    [FAUCH,  s.]    To  fallow  ground. 

*  fau  chion,  *  fau  chon,  •  fau-choun,  .•:. 
[FALCHION.] 

fau  -fel,  s.    [Hind,  fawfal,  fufal  -  the  betel- 
nut] 

Sot. :  The  fruit  of  the  Areca  Catechu ;  the 
Areca-nut,  called  also  Malabar  Nut. 

faugh,  interj .    [Onomatopoeic.]    An  exclama- 
tion of  disgust  or  abhorrence. 


"  faugH  1 1  have  kii 


niel-house  smell  sweeter. 
Flet. :  Prophet  ett,  ii.  2. 


*  faught,     *  taught  en,    pret.  &,  pa.  par. 

[FIGHT,  ».] 

fau-jas    ite,  s.     [Named  by  Damonr  after 
Faujas  de  Saint  Fond  ;  suff.  -ite  (Jfiu.).] 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral,  colorless  and 
fragile,  occurring  with  Augite  in  the  Amygda- 
loid of  Raise  rstuhl,  Baden. 

*  faul  chion,  *.    [FALCHION.] 

*  faul-con,  s.    [FALCON.] 

*  faul-con-ry,  s.    [FALCONET.] 

•fauld(l),  s.    [Fou>.] 

fauld  (2),  s.  [Etyrn.  doubtful.]  The  tymp-arch 
or  working  arch  of  a  furnace. 

'  faule,  s.    [FALL,  s.]    A  fall ;  a  pointed  lace 
collar ;  a  vandyke.    (Herrick.) 

fault,  *  faut,  *  faute,  *  fawte,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

faute,  faulte ;  FT.  faute,  from  O.  Fr.  *  falter; 
Sp.  &  Port,  foliar;  Ital.  failure  =  to  lack,  a 
frequent,  from  Lat.  folio  =  to  deceive  ;  Sp., 
Port.,  and  ItaL  falta  =  a  defect,  a  want.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  Defect,  want,  absence. 

"  I  could  tell  to  t  hee,  as  to  one  it  pleases  me,  for 
fault  of  a  better,  to  call  niy  friend,  I  could  be  sad,  aud 
sad  indeed  too.'  —Sltakap.  :  2  Henri/  IV..  ii.  2. 

2.  An  error,  a  miss,  a  failing ;  a  mistake  or 
blunder. 

3.  A  slight  offence  or  deviation  from  right 
or  propriety ;  a  neglect  of  duty  or  propriety, 
arising  from  carelessness  or  inattention,  rather 
than  design. 

"Confess  jour  fault!  one  to  another."— Jamei  v.  l«. 
*  4.  A  blemish  or  defect ;  an  imperfection. 
"Take  her  with  all  fauUt-'-Skaketp.  :  Taming  o/ 
tJte  Shrew,  i.  L 

5.  Blame. 

"Lay  the  fault  or.  me.'— Shaketp. :  1  Htnry  VI.,  ii.  1. 
*6.  Misfortun  ,  mishap. 

"The  more  na  fault, 
To  scape  his  h..uds  where  I  was  like  to  die." 

Shaketp. :  I'ericles,  iv.  1 
CL  Technically: 

1.  Mining  £  Geol.  :  The  sudden  interruption 
Ct  the  continuity  of  strata  till  then  upon  the 


same  plane,  this  lieing  accompanied  by  a 
crack  or  tissnro  varying  in  width  from  a  mere 
line  to  several  feet,  generally  tilled  with  broken 
stone,  clay,  or  similar  material.  In  the  lig. 
under  the  article  Downthrow  (supra)  is  a  fault 
which  has  broken  the  continuity  of  the  strata 
and  produced  a  downthrow.  There  are  faults 
in  tin-  L'niti'd  Stall's  »f  extraordinary  dimen- 
sions. In  tin-  Appalachian  mountain  system 
instances  may  be  found  where  the  vertical 
ilis|il.uviii''iit  of  the  rucks  has  been  from  5000 
to  10,000  feet,  with  a  horizontal  extent  of  80 
miles.  One  near  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  is  said 
by  Lesley  to  have  at  least  20,000  feet  displace- 
ment. The  most  remarkable  is  that  reported 
by  King,  in  the  Wahsatch  Range,  with  40,000 
feet  displacement  aud  100  miles  leugth.  It 
was  once  assumed  that  such  faults  could  not 
have  been  produced  unless  by  a  single  great 
convulsion,  but  l.vrll  maintained  that  a  series 
of  smaller  displacements,  followed  by  subse- 
quent settling  down,  would  produce  the  same 
results.  (Lyell:  Priitcip.  of  Geol.,  ch.  xi.) 

2.  Hunt. :  A  check,  the  losing  of  the  scent. 

"  The  cur  is  excellent  at  faults." —Shaken*  :  Twelfth 
Night,  ii.  5. 

3.  Tennis :  An  improper  service. 

t  (1)  At  fault :  At  a  loss ;  in  a  difficulty  ; 
puzzled,  embarrassed. 

(2)  In  fault :  To  blame. 

"  Mine  eyes  were  not  in  fault.' 

Shaketp. :  Cymhelint,  v.  t, 

(3)  To  foul  fault  with :  To  attribute  blame 
to ;  to  blame,  to  censure. 

U  For  the  difference  between  fault  and 
bltmish,  see  BLEMISH  ;  for  that  between  fault 
and  error,  see  ERROR. 

fault-finder,  s.  One  v,-ho  needlessly  finds 
fault  with  or  blames  any  person  or  thing;  a 
censorious  person. 

fault-finding,  a.  &*. 

A.  As  adj. :  Given  to  finding  fault ;  cen- 
sorious. 

"  That  no  fault-finding  eye  did  ever  blame." 

Jt'trir*  :  On  Dancing. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  finding 
fault ;  censoriousness. 

*  fault,  *  fan-ten,  v.i.  &  t.    [FAULT,  s.] 

*  A.  Intrans.  :  To  commit  a  fault ;  to  err, 
to  blunder,  to  go  wrong. 

"  You  must  not  fault  twice  in  warre."— P.  Holland  : 
Plutarch,  p.  SIS. 

B.  Transitive: 

«  *  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  charge  with  a  fault,  to 
blame,  to  find  fault  with. 

"Faulting  not  their  nature,  but  our  use  and  corrup- 
tion.''—^ Ball .  Holy  Observations,  §  13. 

2.  Geol. :  To  cause  a  fault  or  displacement 
in  strata  or  veins. 

fault  ed,  a.    [Eng.  fa^St ;  -ed.] 

L  Ord,  Lang. :  Faulty,  imperfect,  full  of 
faults  or  imperfections. 

"A  maid  m  faulted  seldom  proves  good  wife." 

Jfachin:  Dumb  Knight,  iii.  1. 

2.  Geol. :  A  term  applied  to  strata  or  veins 
in  which  a  fault  or  displacement  occurs. 

*  fault  er,  *  fault-or,  s.    [Eng.fauU;  -er.} 
One  who  commits  a  lault ;  an  offender. 

"Till  I,  with  suite,  tbofaultor's  peace  had  made." 
Mirrourfor  Magistrate!,  p.  499. 

*  fault'-er,  v.i.    [FALTER.] 

*  fault -ful,  a.     [Eug.  fault;  -MOO     Full  of 
faults  :  faulty,  guilty,  criminal. 

"So  fares  it  with  thisfaultful  lord  of  Rome." 

Shaketp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  716. 

fault'-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  faulty;  -ly.]  In  a 
faulty,  defective,  or  imperfect  manner ;  im- 
perfectly, defectively. 

"  An  Englishman's  book  .  .  .  which  by  stealth  and 
very  faultily  came  out  here."— Strype :  Life  of  Whit- 
gift,  ii.  166. 

fault -l-ness,  s.     [Eng.  faulty •  ;  -ness.] 

1.  Badness,  viciousness  ;  evil  disposition. 

2.  A  failure  in  duty  ;  delinquency. 

"Considering  his  fault inaa  towards  her  in  other 
things."— Burnet :  Hist.  Own  Time  (an.  1678). 

fault' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  s.    [FAULT,  v.] 

*  A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subftantive : 

Geol. :  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
faulted. 

fault'- less,    *  faut-les,    *  faut-lcz,   a. 

[Eng.  fault;    -less.]      Free  from  or  without 


fault,  defect,  or  imperfection  ;   perfect,  com- 
plete. 

"There  were  on  the  stage  many  women  of  fnuttlem 
beauty/'-Jfocaufay  .  llist.  Ung.,  ch.  xix. 

fault  -less  ly,  wlv.  [Eug.  faultless  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  faultless  manner. 

fault'  -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  faultless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  faultless  ;  free- 
dom from  fault,  imperfection,  or  defect. 

fauT-ty,  *  fau-  tie,  *  fau-ty,  *  faw-ty,  o. 

[Eug.  fault;  -y  ;  Vr.fa.ntif.] 

1.  Containing  faults,  imperfections,  or  de- 
fects ;  defective  ;  imperfect. 

"Reject  all  faulty  innovations.  '—Goldsmith  :  Politt 
Learning,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Guilty  of  a  fault  ;  blamable  ;   deserving 
of  blame  or  censure  ,  culpable. 

"O    how  son-owfull   am    I,  for  in  all  these  am  I 
fautie.  "—  Golden  Book,  let  6. 

3.  Not  perfect  or  complete  ;  imperfect,  in- 
complete :  as,  &  faulty  copy  of  a  book. 

IT  For  the    difference  between  faulty  and 
culpable,  see  CULPABLE. 

Faun,  *  Fawn,  s.    [Lat.  Faunua.] 
L  Roman  Mythology  : 

1.  A  Latin  rin-al  deity,  who  presided  over 
woods  and  wilds,  and  whose  attributes  bear 
a   strong    analogy 

to  those  of  the 
Grecian  Pan,  with 
whom  he  is  some- 
times identified. 
He  was  an  object 
of  peculiar  adora- 
tion of  the  shep- 
herd and  husband- 
man, and  at  a  later 
period  he  is  said 
to  have  peopled 
the  earth  with  a 
host  of  imaginary 
beings  identical 
with  himself.  [2.] 

2.  One  of  a  kind 
of    demigods,     or  « 
rural  deities,  bear- 

ing  a    strong  re-  YOUNG  FAUN. 

semblance   in  ap-  (from  statue  in  rui 
pearance  and  cha- 

racter to  the  satyrs,  with  whom   they  are 
generally  identified.     They  are  represented  as 
men  with  the  tail  and  hind  legs  of  a  goal; 
pointed  ears,  and  projecting  horns. 
"  The  Satyrs  and  the  Pawn*  by  Dian  set  to  keep 
Rough  hills  aud   forest  holts, 
" 


Drayto 


ere  sadly  seen  to 
:  Poly-Olbion,  s.  U, 


IL  Fig.  :  The  word  Faun  (I.  2.)  is  some- 
times used  by  the  poets  as  a  synonym  for  in- 
temperance. (Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  cxviii.) 

Faun'-a,  s.    [Lat.] 

.  1.  Rom.  Myth.  :  A  Roman  goddess,  originally 
called  Marica,  but  after  her  marriage  with 
Faunus,  named  Fauna.  She  is  sometimes 
identified  with  Cybele. 

2.  Nat.  Science  :  The  zoology  of  a  country  ; 
the  different  kinds  of  animals  found  in  or 
peculiar  to  a  certain  region  or  epoch,  with 
their  descriptions.  It  is  designed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  word  Flora,  used  for  the  whole 
vegetation  of  a  region  or  epoch.  [FLORA.] 

"  Numerous  vestiges  of  the  fauna  which  animated 
the  period  are  also  revealed  in  the  rocks  of  the 
period."—  t'iguier  :  World  before  the  Deluge,  p.  22t 

*  faun'  -1st,  s.  [Eng.  faun(a);  -ist.]  One  who 
studies  or  treats  of  the  fauna  of  any  country 
or  district. 

"  The  southern  parts  of  Europe  .  .  .  have  as  yet 
produced  no  faunist  to  assist  the  inquiries  of  the 
naturalist."—  Barrington  :  Migration}  of  Bird*. 

fauu-Ist'-Ie,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  Jauna  ;  -istic.] 
Relating  to  or  dealing  with  the  fauna  of  any 
particular  region. 

"A  systematic  arrangement  as  complete  as  the 
fauniitic  nature  of  the  work  permitted."—  Xaturt, 
Nov.  26,  1885,  p.  78. 

faun'-us  (pi.  faun'-i),  s.    [FAUN.] 

'faurd,  a.    [FAVOURED.]    (Scotch.) 
fause,  a.    [FALSE.]    (Scotch.) 

*  fause  face,  s.  A  false  face  ;  a  mask, 
a  visor. 

"Young  men  and  boys  ...  in  antic  habiliments 
and  masks  (called/«u«-/ac««)  went  round  the  houses." 
—eiac/cwood'i  Jlayutint,  Dec.,  1821,  p.  692. 

fause-house,  5.  A  vacancy  in  a  stack 
for  preserving  corn. 


fcte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   ae,  ce  =  e ;    oy  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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faus  en,  s.  [WeL  llyswen;  IT.  &  Gael,  easgan.] 
A  <dn"d  of  large  eel. 

"  He  left  the  wave*  to  wash 
The  wave-sprung  entrails,  about  which  fitment  and 

other  fish 
Did  shole."        Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xxi.  190. 

faus  se-braye  (an  as  6),  s.  [Fr.  faux  (m.), 
fuusse  (f.)  =  false,  and  bruye,  braie=  breeches ; 
Lat.  braaxe.] 

Fortif. :  A  low  rampart  or  counterguard  to 
protect  the  lower  part  of  the  main  escarp. 

fau'-ser-ite,  ».  [Ger.  fauserit.  Named  after 
Mr.  Fauser.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhomhic  translucent  or 
transparent  mineral,  of  vitreous  lustre,  yel- 
lowish-white to  colourless.  Hardness,  2  to 
2'5  ;  sp.  gr.  1  '89  ;  taste  bitter.  Compos. : 
sulphuric  acid,  347  ;  protoxide  of  manganese, 
20'5  ;  magnesia,  5'8  ;  water,  39  =  100.  Found 
in  Hungary.  (Dana). 

•faut,  *faute,  *fawt,  *.    [FAULT,  s.] 
*faut,  *  faut  en,  v.i.    [FAULT,  v.] 

•f&U'-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  fautor ;  -er.]  A 
favourer,  a  supporter. 

"  A»  thoo  art  the  fauterer  of  all  wickedness*."— 
Beylm  :  Life  of  Laud,  p.  198. 

fau  teuil  (au  as  6),  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr. 
fauldetueil,  from  Low  Lat.  faldistolium.] 

IFALDSTOOL.] 

1.  An  easy,  upholstered  arm-chair. 

2.  The  chair  or  seat  of  a  president. 

3.  A  seat  in  the  French  Academy. 

•  fau  tor,  *  fau  -tour,  s.    [Lat.  for  favitor, 
tromfaveo  =  to  favour.]    A  favourer  ;  a  sup- 
porter; an  advocate. 

"Him  and  his/iturnurt  he  caused  everilkon." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  209. 

•  fau  tress,  *  fau-tresse,  s.    [Bng.  fautor ; 
•tss ;  Lat.  fautrix.]     A  female  supporter  or 
favourer ;  a  patroness. 

"  Thou,  thou  the/autretse  of  the  learned  welL" 

Browne :  Britannia  i  Pastorali,  bk.  i.,  J5. 

f  fau- vet  te  (an  as  o),  s.  [Fr.,  from  fauve  = 
fawn-coloured.] 

Zool. :  A  generic  term  sometimes  applied  to 
any  of  the  soft-billed  birds  or  warblers. 

faux,  s.    [Lat.]    [FAUCES.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  pharynx. 

2.  Bot. :  The   mouth   of  the  tube  of  the 
corolla. 

3.  CoHchol. :  That  part  of  a  shell  which  can 
be  seen  by  looking  in  at  the  opening. 

•  faux  (aux  as  6),  a.    [Fr.]    False. 

faux  bourdon,  s. 
Music :  [  FA  BU  RDEN]. 

faux  jour,  s. 

Art :  False  light ;  a  term  denoting  that  the 
light  in  which  a  picture  is  hung  falls  on  it  in 
a  different  direction  from  what  the  painter 
baa  represented  it  as  coming. 

faux-pas,  s.  A  false  step  ;  a  mistake ;  a 
breach  of  propriety,  manners,  or  morality  ;  a 
lapse  from  chastity. 

•  fa  vag  I  nous,  a.    [Lat.  famis  =  a  honey- 
comb.]   Formed  like  or  resembling  a  honey- 
comb. 

"A  like  ordination  there  is  in  the  fataginoui 
sockets."— Browne  :  Garden  of  Cyruj,  cb.  iiL 

•fa-vel,  *fa-vell,  *.     [O.  Fr.  fayele;  Ital. 
favella ;  Lat.  fabitla.]    Flattery,  cajolery. 
"  False  and  Fa.ee! ,  and  hire  feerea  inauye." 

P.  Plowman,  88». 

•  fa'-vel,   *  fa-vell,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  fauveau, 
fauve  =  fallow,  dun.  ]    [FALLOW.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Yellow,  dun,  fallow. 

B.  As  tubst. :  A  dun-coloured  horse. 
H  To  curry  favel :  [Curry  favour]. 

fa-ver  la  (pi.  fa-vel  Ise),  s.    [FAVILLA.] 
fav-el-lid'-i-um,  s.    [FAVILLIDIUM.] 

Cft-ve'-o-late,  a.  [Lat.  favus  =  a  honey-comb.] 
Formed  like  a  honey-comb  ;  alveolate  ;  cel- 
lular. 

f&V'-er-e'l,  s.    [FAVEROLE.] 

Bot. :  (1)  An  onion,  (2)Draba  verna.  (Britten 
<t  Holland.) 


fav'-er-ole,  *.  [Cf.  Fr.  favemlle  =  a  haricot 
bean,  diiniu.  of  Lat.  fa-bo,  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Water-dragons,  Calla  palustrit.  (Brit- 
ten, £  Holland.) 

fa-vfl'-la,  fa-vel'- la,  s.  [Lat.  favilla  = 
"ashes.] 

Bot. :  A  form  of  the  conceptacular  fruit  of 
the  Florideous  Algae,  where  the  spores  are 
collected  in  spherical  masses,  situated  wholly 
upon  the  external  surface  of  the  frond,  as  in 
Ceramium  and  Callithamnion.  (Griffith  </k 
Henfrey.) 

fav-il-Ud'-I-nm,  s.  [Lat.  farilla  =  ashes, 
and  Gr.  etfios  (eulos)  =  form,  appearance.] 

Bot. :  A  form  of  the  conceptacular  fruit  of 
the  Florideous  Algse,  where  the  spores  are 
collected  in  spherical  masses  attached  to  the 
wall  of  the  frond  or  imbedded  in  its  substance, 
as  in  Halymenia  and  Dumontia.  The  term  is 
usually  extended  to  similar  fruits  not  perfectly 
immersed,  where  they  form  tubercles  upon 
the  branches.  (Griffith  £  Henfrey.) 

*  fa-vH-lous,  a.    [Lat.  favilla  =  ashes.] 

1.  Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to  ashes. 

"As  to  foretelling  of  strangers,  from  the  funcous 
particles  about  the  wicks  of  the  candle,  it  only  signi- 
fietb  a  moist  air  about  them,  hindering  the  avolation 
of  light  and  favUlout  iwrticles."— Browne :  Vulgar 
Errourt,  bk.  V.,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  Resembling  ashes. 

fa-vo  -nl-an,  a.  [Lat.  Favonius  =  the  west 
wind.]  Pertaining  to  the  west  wind  ;  hence, 
gentle,  favourable,  prosperous. 

fa'-vffr,  fa'-vour,  *  fa-ver,  *.    [o.  Fr. 

favor,  Javenr ;  Fr.  faveur,  from  Lat.  favor,  from 
faveo  =  to  favor;  Sp.  &  Port,  favor;  Ital. 
favore.] 

*1.  Countenance;  kind  regard  or  feelings 
towards  any  one ;  friendly  disposition  or  par- 
tiality. 

"  They  got  not  the  land  by  thoir  own  sword ;  but 
thy  right  hand  and  thine  arm,  and  the  light  of  thy 
countenance,  because  thou  hast  a  favor  unto  them." 
— aoim  xliv.  S. 

2-iSupport,  defence,  vindication,  patronage, 
advancement. 

3.  A  kindness  done ;  a  kind  act  or  office  ; 
an  act  of  grace  or  good  will  done  as  a  kind- 
ness and  not  as  an  act  of  justice  or  right. 

"  U  thou  will  deign  this  favour." 

Shaketp. :  Venut  i  Adonit.  15. 

4.  That  which  is  favored ;  the  object  of  kind 
feelings  or  good  will. 

"  All  these  hii  wondrous  work*,  but  chiefly  man, 
His  chief  delight  aud/wow. 

MiUon:  P.  L.,  iii.  664.  665. 

5.  A  benefit  or  benevolent  gift  or  grant ;  an 
evidence  of  goodwill. 

"  Religion,  richest  favour  of  the  skies." 

Covtper :  Table  Talk.  269. 

6.  A  token  of  love  or  affection  ;  specifically, 
something  given  by  a  laily  to  her  lover  to  be 
worn  as 

"  With  favour  in  his  crest,  or  glove." 

Scott  .•  Lay  of  the  Ltut  Minstrel,  iv.  It. 

7.  A  bunch  or  knot  of  ribbons  worn  at  a 
marriage  or  other  festive  occasion. 

8.  Lenity,  kindness,  charitableness. 

"Justice  with/avour  have  I  always  done." 

Shaketp. :  2  Henry  I"/.,  iv.  7. 

9.  Leave ;  goodwill ;  pardon ;  indulgence ; 
countenance. 

"  Give  me  your/a«our  ; 

My  dull  brain  was  wrought  with  things  forgotten." 
Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  i.  8. 

10.  Partiality;  bias:  as,  A  jury  must  give  a 
verdict  without  favor  to  either  party. 

11.  Advantage ;  convenience. 

*  12.  That  which  conciliates  affection ;  an 
attraction  ;  a  charm. 

"  8he  showed  Mrnfatouri  to  allure  his  eye." 

Sliakeip. :  Pauinnate  Pilgrim,  48. 

*  13.  A  feature,  a  countenance  ;  an  aspect ; 
a  look. 

*  14.  The  outward  appearance  of  things. 
"  Have  I  not  seen  dwellers  on  form  and  favour 

Lose  all  ?"  Shakttp. :  Aintiet  124. 

15.  A  letter  or  written  communication. 
(Used  complinientarily  in  business:  as,  Your 
favor  of  yesterday's  date  is  to  baud.) 

H  (1)  A  ctiallenge  to  the  favor  : 

Law:  A  challenge  or  objection  to  a  juror  on 
the  ground  of  real  or  supposed  partiality,  bias, 
or  prejudice. 

(2)  In  favor  of: 

(a)   Ordinary  Language: 


(i)  Inclined  to  support;  favorable  to.  as,  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  measure. 

(ii)  For  the  good,  benefit,  or  advantage  of: 
as,  The  will  was  made  in  his  favor. 

(iii)  Favorably  to:  as.  The  case  wag  decided 
in  his  favor. 

(b)  Comnt. :  In  the  name  or  to  the  order  of: 
as,  The  check  was  drawn  i»  his/a«or. 

f  For  the  difference  between  favor  and  credit, 
see  CREDIT  ;  for  that  between  favor  and  benefit, 
see  BENEFIT;  ana  for  that  between  favor  and 
grace,  see  GRACE. 

fa'-vdr,  *  fa-ver,  *fa-vor-yn,  v.t. 
[FAVOR,  «.] 

I<  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  regard  with  favor  or  kindness;  to  have 
or  show   kindness  or  good  will  towards;  to 
countenance ;  to  encourage ;  to  befriend. 

"  Knowing 

You  were  a  man  Ifavour'd,  he  disdained  not 
Against  himself  to  serve  you." 

Mairinger :  Bondman,  iv.  1 

2.  To  support. 

"The  principal  anatomical  fact  which  favour!  this 
conclusion."— Todd  i  Rotmnan :  Phytiol.  Anat.,  i.  S49. 

3.  To  be  propitious  or  fortunate  for ;  to  afford 
or  present  advantages  to:   as,  The  darkness 
favored  their  undertaking. 

"No  one  place  about  is  weaker  than  another  to 
favour  an  enemy  in  his  approaches."—  Addisim: 
Examiner. 

4.  To  show  partiality  or  bias  towards ;  to 
support  or  encourage  unfairly. 

5.  To  extenuate;  to  palliate;  to  represent 
favorably.  . 

"  He  has  favoured  her  squint  admirably."— Swfft. 

6.  To  ease  ;  to  spare ;  to  treat  with  gentle- 
ness ;  to  be  careful  of. 

7.  To  resemble  in  features  ;  to  be  like. 

"  F  leu  ret,  whose  appearance  is  said  to  favour 
Monarque."— Standard,  Sept  3,  1882. 

II.  NatU. :  To  be  careful  of :  as,  To  favor 
the  mast. 

fa'-vor-a-ble,  fa'  vour  able,  *fa- 
VOP-a-bel,  a.  [Fr.  favorable,  from  Lat. 
favorabilts,  from  faveo  =  to  favor ;  Ital.  favora- 
bile  ;  Sp.  favorable :  Port,  faeoravel.] 

1.  Kind,  friendly ;  well-disposed  ;  encoura- 
ging. 

"  Till  thaiu  the  world  es  favorabel." 

Hampole :  Pricke  of  Contcience,  1.S44. 

2.  Propitious. 

"The  heavens  look 
With  an  aspect  more  favourable.' 

Shakeip. :  Winter1!  Tale,  U.  L 

3.  In  favor  of  another ;  good;  high. 

41  Nor  Ooes  Evelyn  seem  to  have  formed  a  much  mop* 
favourable  opinion  of  his  august  tenant. "—Macaulay : 
Hist  Kng  ,  en.  xxiii. 

4.  Partial ;  manifesting  partiality  or  bias. 

5.  Conducive ;   tending  to  promote  or  to 
encourage ;  contributing. 

6.  Convenient ;  advantageous ;  affording  ad- 
vantages or  facilities :  as,  The  army  took  up  a 
favorable  position. 

*7.  Beautiful;  well-favored. 
"  Of  all  the  race  of  silver-winged  fliet. 
Which  do  possess  the  empire  of  the  air, 
Was  none  more  favourable,  nor  more  fair." 

Spnuer:  Muiopotmot. 

fl  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  favor- 
able and  propitious:  "  Propitious  is  a  species 
of  the  favourable,  namely,  the  favourable  as  it 
springs  from  the  design  of  an  agent :  what  ii 
propitious,  therefore,  is  always  favourable,  but 
not  vice  versa  :  the  favourable  properly  charac- 
terizes both  persons  and  things  ;  the  pi-opi- 
tious,  in  the  proper  sense,  characterizes  the 
person  only  ;  as  applied  to  persons,  an  equal 
may  be  favourable :  a  superior  only  is  propi- 
tious :  the  one  may  be  favourable  only  in  inclina- 
tion ;  the  latter  is  favourable  also  in  granting 
timely  assistance.  ...  In  the  improper  sense, 
propitious  may  be  applied  to  things  with  a 
similar  distinction  :  whatever  is  well  disposed 
to  us,  and  seconds  our  endeavours,  or  serves 
our  purpose,  is  favourable ;  whatever  effica- 
ciously protects  us,  speeds  our  exertions,  and 
decides  our  success,  is  propitious  to  us ;  on 
ordinary  occasions  a  wind  is  said  to  be  favour- 
able which  carries  us  to  the  end  of  our  voyage ; 
but  it  is  said  to  be  propitious  if  the  rapidity 
of  our  passage  forwards  any  great  purpose  of 
our  own."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

fa'  vor-a-ble  ness,  fa'  vour  a  ble- 
ness,  t.  [Eng.  favorable ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  favor- 
able, kindly,  or  well-disposed  ;  partiality. 


boll,  t>o^;  pout,  joM;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thta,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenephon,  exist,     ph     f. 
-elan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  •bun;  -$ion,  -§lon  =  zhun.    -tious.  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  deL 
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favorably— fayalite 


"VTt  ought  to  r««t  persuaded  of  It*  fProvidence] 
fa90ura!>trnru.~—Mounrayus  Devout*  Kttaya,  ]>t.  ii.. 
treat  iT.,  $  4. 

2.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  favor- 
able, convenient,  commodious,  or  suitable. 


fifc'-v6r-a-bly\     fa'-vour-a-bly,    adv. 

[Kng.  favorab(U);  -iy.] 

1.  In  a  favorable  manner;    with  kindness, 
good  will,  or  friendly  disposition. 

"  U«  would  h»ve  Judged  more  furourably  of  hi* 
situation."—  Maty  :  Mmoirt  of  Lord  CHrttrrfictd. 

2.  Conveniently  ;  commodiously  ;  suitably  ; 
advantageously. 

ffi'  vored.    fa   voured.    *  fa  verd.  a. 

Eng./aror;  -«d.] 

1.  Regarded  or  treated  with  favor,  kind- 
ness, good  will,  or  friendliness  of  disposition. 

"  Confess  that  beauty  best  la  taught 
By  those,  the/arorrd  few." 

Jlaton:  Engltih  Garden,  bk.  1. 

2.  Supplied  with  advantages,  conveniences, 
«»,  ferities. 

i  Osed  in  composition  with  a  qualifying 
'  pd  in  the  sense  of  featured. 

•'  The  ill-farored  and  lean-fleshed  kfne  did  «  «fc 
Js  seven  well-favored  and  fat  kine."—  Genait  xU.4. 

fo  -vor«d-ly,  *  fa-vonred-ly,  *fi»- 
i  tord-ly,  *  fa-vered-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
j«vored;  -Iy.] 

1.  With  favor  or  kindness  ;  favorably. 

"  Which  bath  diligentlye  and  fawuredlye  written 
It."—  X«c*am  .•  Taxofhilut. 

2.  Used  in  composition  with  well  or  HI  to 
signify  of  a  good  or  bad  appearance. 

fa   vored  ngss.    fa'-voured  nfess,    s. 

[Eng./arored;  -nest.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  favored. 

2.  Appearance,  look;   used  in  composition 
With  well,  ill,  &c. 

"  Thou  shall  not  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  thy  God 
any  bullock  or  sheep,  wherein  is  blemish  or  any  evil- 
favortdnett."  —  Deut.  xvii.  1. 

fa'-v6r  er,  ia'-vour-er,  «.  [Eng./aror; 
-«r.]  One  who  favors;  one  who  regards  or 
treats  another  with  favor,  kindness,  good  will 
or  friendliness  ;  a  well-wisher  ;  a  supporter. 

"  For  being  now  a  favourer  to  the  Roman.* 

Shaketp.  :  Cymbelinc,  v.  8. 

*  fa'-vor-Sss,  *  fa'-vonr-iSss,  «.  [Eng. 
favor;  -es».]  A  female  who  favors,  supports, 
or  gives  countenance. 

fa'-vor  ing,  fa'-vonr  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  & 
t.  [FAVOB,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partlcip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  At  enlist.  :  The  act  of  regarding  or  treat- 
ing with  favor  ;  a  showing  favor  or  good  will. 

ta'-vor-ing-ly,  fa'-vour-ing-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  favoring  ;  -Iy.]  In  a  favorable  manner  ; 
in  a  manner  showing  favor,  good  will,  or 
friendliness  of  disposition. 

f&'-vSr-lte,  fa'  vour  Ite.  «.  &  a.  [Fr. 
favorite,  fern,  of  favori;  O.  Fr.  fai-orit  =  fa- 
vored ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  favorito,  fern,  fai-orita.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  person  or  thing  beloved  or  regarded 
with  especial  favor,  affection,  predilection,  or 
partiality. 

"  They  almost  invariably  choose  their  favourite!  to 
111  that  their  constancy  is  a  vice  aud  uot  a  virtue  "— 
Macaulny  :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xi  x. 

2.  One  chosen  as  a  companion  and  intimate 
associate  by  a  superior  ;  one  unduly  favored. 

"  There  is  no  prince  so  bad  whose  favouritei  and 
ministers  are  not  worse."  —  Burke  :  Vindication  of 
iiataral  Society. 

3.  In  racing  applied  to  that  horse  which  is 
considered  to  have  the  best  chance  of  winning, 
and  against  which  the  shortest  odds  are  offered. 

*  4.  (PI.)  :  Short  curls  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

"The  favourltei  hang  loose  upon  the  temples"— 
Farquhar  :  Sir  B.  Wildair.  1  1. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Regarded  with  especial  favor, 
affection  or  predilection;  beloved;  preferred 
before  all  others. 

"  She  rears  her  favourite  man  of  all  mankind." 

Coteper;  Table  Talk,  217. 

fa'-v5r  It-l$m,     ia'-voiir-lt-ism,     «. 

[Eng.  favorit(e)  ;  -Urn.] 

1.  A  disposition  to  favor,  aid,  or  promote 
the  interests  of  a  favorite  person,  class,  or 
number  to  the  exclusion  of  others  ;  partiality. 


*'  This  unnatural  Infusion  of  a  system  of  /a 
in  a  government."—  Burke  :  Preie'nt  Jhtcnlmti. 

2.  The  position  or  condition  of  a  favorite. 

"  Nesscliff,  who  has  already  been  promoted  to  pro- 
minent favourititm.  —  London  Standard,  Feb.  6, 
1882. 

*fa'-vor-ize,  *  fa'-vottr  ize,  ».i.  [Eng. 
favor;  -tz«.]  To  show  favor,  partiality,  or 
bias. 

"To  seek  out  the  truth  in  common,  and  never  to 
favorite."—  P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  8W. 

*ia'-vdr-l«$ss,    *  fa'-vour-lSss,    *fa- 

vour  lesse,  a. 

1.  Unfavored  ;  not  regarded  with  favor  ;  not 
countenanced. 

2.  Unfavoriug  ;  unfavorable  ;  not  propitious. 

"  Such  happiness 

Heaven  doth  me  envy,  aud  fortune  favourlett* 
Spetuer:  F.  I}.,  II.,  U.  T. 

*i&'-v6r-otis,  *  la'  -vour  -oils,  *fiv- 

VOr-OWS,  a.     [Eng.  favor;  -ON*.] 
1.  Favorable,  propitious. 

"  The  tyro*  a  than  sofavtrout.' 

Jiomaunt  of  Hut  Rote,  at 
J.  Handsome. 

"1  have  a/amrowi  fode."      Digby  :  Myiteriet.  ML 

I*  TO  go.  o.  [Lat.  favosus,  from  fams=.* 
honey-comb.) 

1.  Sot.  :  Applied  to  parts  of  plains  '  «?  fir* 
receptacle  of  the  Onopordum,  which  USM  call* 
like  a  honey-comb  ;  fiwMtate 

2.  Med.  :  Appiieu  10  some  aiseases  of  the 
skin,  as  Favus  (q.v.),  when  it  is  covered  with 
a  gummy  secretion  resembling  a  honey-comb. 

fa-  vo  81  -tea,  s.  [Lat  favosus  =  like  a  hon»y- 
comb.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  sessile  -spreading 
corals  common  to  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and 
Carboniferous  systems,  and  so  called  from 
the  regular  polygonal  arrangement  of  the 
pore-cells. 

fa-vd-sJt'-J-dae,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  favosus  —  like  a 
honey-comb,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.] 

Palceont.  :  A  family  of  tabulate  corals,  having 
the  septa  and  eorallites  distinct,  and  little  or 
no  true  coenenchyma. 

la-vo-spSn'-gi-a,  ».  f  Lat.  favus  =  a  honey- 
comb, and  spongia  =  a  sponge.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  sponges  found 
in  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks. 

fav-U-l/ir'-l-a,  *.  [Lat  favus  =  a  honey- 
comb.] 

Palasobot  .  :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  belonging 
to  the  Sigillarioids  (q.v.).  They  are  found 
first  in  the  Devonian  period,  and  attain  their 
maximum  in  the  Carboniferous.  They  often 
attained  a  height  of  thirty  to  fifty  feet  or  more. 
The  smaller  branches  were  destitute  of  ribs, 
with  elliptical,  spirally-disposed  areoles.  The 
stem  branched  dichotomously  ;  leaves  broad, 
with  numerous  parallel  veins. 
fa'-viis,  ».  [Lat.  =  a  honey-comb.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  slab  or  piece  of  marble 
cut  into  a  hexagonal  shape,  so  as  to  produce  a 
honey-comb  pattern. 

2.  Pathol.  :  A  disease  of  the  skin,  charac- 
terized by  the  breaking  out  of  pustules,  which 
are  succeeded  by  cellular  crusts  bearing  some 
fanciful  resemblance  to  an  irregular  honey- 
comb. Their  seat  is  commonly  upon  the 
scalp.  Infants  are  often  affected  by  it,  adults 
more  rarely.  The  disease  does  not  hurt  the 
general  health.  It  is  caused  by  the  attack 
of  a  parasitic  fungus,  Achorion  Scliomleinii. 
Cleanliness,  soap,  and  hot  water,  with  atten- 
tion to  diet,  are  its  appropriate  remedies. 
o.  [FAIN.]  Glad,  fain. 

Kche  of  hem  ful  blisful  was  and  /awe." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,801 

lawn,  *  fawne  (1),  s.    [O.  Fr./aon,  fan,  feon  ; 
Fr.  /ao/i;  from  a  supposed  Low  Lat./oefcmus, 
a  dim.  from  Lat.  foetus  =  a  birth,  progeny.] 
1.  A  young  deer  of  the  first  year. 

"The  bounding/awn  that  darts  across  the  glade." 
Camper  .  Task,  vi.  327. 

*  2.  The  young  of  any  animal. 


fawn-like,  a.   Soft  and  tender  like  a  fawn. 

"  Thou  with  eyes  so  soft  aud.  fawn-like." 

LongJeUow  :  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xi. 

v  fawn  (2),  ».     [FAWN,  v.]    A  cringe  or  bow  ; 
servile  flattery. 

"  Spend  a/aam  upon  them.  " 

Shaketp.  :  Coriolanut,  Hi.  ». 


fawn(l),  *  fawne,  *fawn-yn,v.i.  (at.  [Icel. 
fagna  —  to  rejoice,  to  be  fain  ;  A.8.  fwgnian; 
from  fcegen  —  glad.]    [FAIN.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  court  favour  by  frisking  about  one,  as 
a  dog. 

"  Favnyn,  as  houndys.  Applaudo,  blandior."— 
Prompt.  Part. 

2.  To  court  servilely,  to  blandish,  to  flatter, 
to  cringe  ;  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

"The  vulgar  crowd  of  courtiers  who  fawn  on  • 
master  while  they  betray  hiui."—  Macaulay :  llitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  fawn  upon,  to  court  favour 
with. 


*  fawn  (2),  v.i.    [FAWN  (1),  s.  ]    To  bring  forth 
a  (awn. 

fawn  er,  *faun'-er,  s.  [Eng.  fawn(i),  v; 
-er.]  One  who  fawns  upon  or  cringes  to  ano- 
ther ;  a  servile  courtier. 

"  By  softness  of  behaviour  we  are  arrived  at  the 
appellation  of  favnert."— Spectator. 

fawn  ing,  'faunyng,  '  fawnynge,  j>r. 
par.,  a.,  &  s.  [FAWN  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  A.S  pr.  par.  &  partlcip.  adj.  :  (See 
tne  ver'u). 

Q»  A*  substantive : 

|  J.  A  courting  favour  in  any  way  ;  servile 
or  mean  courting  or  cringing  10  another ; 
•mean  flattery. 

"  As  a  luessager  comeude  neigh,  with  the  faunyng 
of  his  tail  he  joyede."—  Wycliffe :  Tobit  xi.  8. 

*2.  Applause. 

"  He  made  faumyng  with  his  hondis."—  Wyclifft  s 
Judith  xiv.  13. 

fawn'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fawning;  -Iy.]  In 
a  fawning,  servile,  or  cringing  manner  ;  with 
mean  courting  or  flattery. 

"  He  that/atcnirijTly  enticed  the  soul  tosiu."— Sou**.- 
Sermont,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  1. 

*  fawn'-ing-ness,  s.    [Eng.  fawning  ;  -ness.] 

The  quality  of  being  fawning ;    smoothness, 
sycophancy. 

"  I'm  for  peace,  and  quietness,  and  favmingnea.'— 
Dt  tfuincey :  Harder  at  a  Fine  Art. 

*fax,  *vaxe,s.  [A.S./eoa;)/ei;Icel./aa,-;O.H. 
Ger.  fans.}  Hair. 

"  His  berde  and  his  bright  fax  for  bale  he  totwigbt* 
William  of  Paler ne,  2,097. 

Fax'-oe,  s.  &  a.    [See  A.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog. :  A  small  place  in  the  island  of  See- 
land,  Zealand,  or  Sjeland,  near  Copenhagen. 

B.  As  adj. :  Found  at  or  derived  from  the 
place  described  under  A. 

Faxoe-beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Beds  of  yellow  limestone  found  at 
Faxoe,  at  Stevensklint,  &c.,  apparently  about 
contemporaneous  with  the  Maastricht  beds. 
One  or  other  is  the  highest  known  member  of 
the  Cretaceous  rocks.  The  Faxoe  limestone 
is  rich  in  gasteropodous  univalves,  and  to  a 
certain  limited  extent  diminishes  the  breadth 
of  the  great  gap  between  the  Secondary  and 
the  Tertiary  rocks. 

*  faxed,  a.    [A.S.  feaxede,  fexede;  from  feax  = 
hair.]    Hairy. 

"  They  could  call  a  comet  a  faxed  star,  which  is  all 
one  with  Stella  criiiita,  or  cometn~'—Camden:  Kemaint; 
The  Languages. 

*fay  (1),  s.  [Fr.  fee  =  &  fairy,  an  elf;  Port 
faaa;  Ital.  fata;  from  Low  Lat.  fata  =  (1)  a 
fate  ;  (2)a  fairy  ;  Lat.  fatum  =  fate.]  [FAIRY.) 
A  fairy. 

"I  found  a  fay  in  fairy-land." 

/Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  L  22. 

*  fay  (2),  s.    [Fr.  fei  ;  Fr.  foi.  ]    Faith. 

"Shall  we  to  the  court?  for  by  my  fay,  I  cannot 
reason."— Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  ii.,  2. 

fay,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  fegan  =  to  fit,  to  join,  to. 
fasten.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

Naut. :  To  fit  two  pieces  of  timber  or  plank 
to  each  other  so  as  to  make  a  flush  surface. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fit,  to  unite,  or  join  closely ; 
specif,  naut.,  to  fit  or  lie  close  together,  as 
two  pieces  of  timber,  so  as  to  form  a  flush 
surface. 

fay   al-ite,  s.     [From  Fayal  in  the  Azores, 
where  it  occurs,  and  suff.  -He  (Afin.).] 
Min.  :     An    opaque,    black,    greenish,    or 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot; 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  o  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kr* 


fay  berry— f  earf ulness 
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brownish-black  mineral  of  a  metalloid  lustre, 
found  in  Fayal  and  in  the  Morine  mountains 
in  Ireland.  Hardness,  6'5  ;  sp.  gr.,  4  to  4'14. 

fly'-be'r-ry;  s.    [Eng  fey  (!)(?),  and  berry.] 
Botany  : 

1.  The  fruit  of  the  gooseberry. 
1 2.  That  of  the  berry  Vaccinium  myrtillus. 
[FEABERRY.] 

fay' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [FAY.  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  joining 

two  pieces  of  timber  together,  so  as  to  make 

a  flash  surface. 

faying-surface,  s.  That  surface  of  a 
plate  or  angle-iron  which  is  to  be  against  the 
object  to  which  it  is  to  be  riveted.  The  fay- 
ing-surface  of  the  side-arm  of  the  angle-iron 
of  a  ship's  side,  and  the  inside  or  fayiiig- 
Burface  of  the  plate,  are  in  contact. 

*  fayld,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [FAII,,  ».] 

*  fayne  (1),  v.i.    [FEIGN. J 

*  feyne  (2),  v.i.    [FAIN.] 

*  fayre,  o.    [FAIR.] 

*  fayre-ly,  adv.    [FAIRLY.] 

*  faze,    [variation  of  feaze,  feeze,  q.  v  ] 

*  faz'-zo-let  (faz  as  fat),  s.    [Ital.  fazzoktto ; 
O.  Sp.  fazoleto,  prob.  from  Ger.  fetzen  =  a  rag, 
a  shred.]    A  handkerchief. 

F.  D.     A  contraction  for  Fidei  Defensor  =  De- 
fender of  the  Faith  (q.v.). 

*fe,  s.    [Sp.  &  Port.]    Faith. 

fS'a-ber-rft  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  goose- 
berry. 

*  feague,  v.t.      [Ger.  fegen  =  to  cleanse,  to 
sconr,  to  chastise.]    To  beat,  to  whip. 

*  feak,  *  feake,  s.    [A  spurious  form  arising 
from  the  mistaken  notion  that  fax  or  feax, 
A.  8.  feax,  was  a  plural  form.]    A  curl,  a  lock 
of  hair. 

"Cm  dally  with  his  mistress'  dangling /ea*.n 

ilanton  :  Satire*,  i. 

(1)  feale,  a.  &  s.      [Fr.  fM  =  trusty, 
faithful.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Faithful,  loyal.     (Scotch.) 


B.  As  tubst. :   A  liegeman,  a  faithful  ad- 
herent.   (Jamieson.) 

feal  (2),  8.    [FAIL.]    (Scotch.) 

If  Feal  and  divot :  [FAIL  AND  Divof.] 

feal-broom,  s. 

Bot. :  Lotus  corniculatut. 

feal  dike,  s.     A  wall  of  sods  for  an  en- 
closure.   (Scotch.) 

"Edie  will  hirple  out  hinuell  if  he  can  get  a  feal. 
Mice  to  lay  hi*  gua  ower."— Scort :  A  ntiquary,  ch.  xx. 

li'-al-ty,  "  feaute,  s.    [O.  Fr.  ftaute,  feaulte, 
from    Lat.  fidelitas,   from  fidelis  =  faithful ; 
fides  =  faith  ;  Ital.  fedelta.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  True  service  or  duty  to  a  su|>erior  lord  ; 
fidelity  to  a  master  ;  loyalty  ;  faithful  adher- 
ence. 

"  The  stout  old  Cavalier  who  bore  true  fealty  to 
Charles  the  First  in  prison  and  to  Charles  the  Second 
la  exile."— Macaulay:  Bitt  Rug.,  ch.  xlv. 

2.  Fidelity,  constancy  ;  as  of  a  wife  to  her 
boa  band. 

H.  Law :  (See  extract). 

"  Fenlty.  suit  of  court,  and  rent,  are  duties  and  ser- 
vices usually  issuing  and  arising  ratione  tcnurtt,  being 
the  conditions  upou  which  the  ancient  lords  granted 
•at  their  lands  to  their  feudatories :  whereby  it  was 
stipulated  that  they  and  their  heirs  should  take  the 
oath  of  fruity  or  fidelity  to  their  lord,  which  was  the 
feudal  bond  or  commune  tinculum  between  lord  and 
tenant;  that  they  should  do  suit,  ordulv  attend  and 
follow  the  lord's  courts,  and  there  from  time  to  time 
five  their  assistance,  by  serving  on  Juries,  either  to 
decide  the  property  of  their  neigh bours  In  the  court- 
barun.  or  correct  their  misdeinamouni  in  the  court- 
lee  t;  and,  lastly,  that  they  should  yield  to  the  lord 
certain  annual  stated  returns,  in  military  attendance. 
In  provisions,  in  arms,  in  matters  of  ornament  or 
pleasure,  in  rustic  employments,  or  prsadlal  labours. 
or,  which  is  inttar  omnium,  in  money,  whloh  will 
provide  all  the  rest;  all  which  are  comprised  under 
the  one  general  name  of  reditns,  return,  or  rent  And 
the  subtraction  or  nou  oloervance  of  any  of  these  con- 
ditions, by  neglecting  to  swear  fealty,  to  do  suit  of 


court,  or  to  render  the  rent  or  service  reserved,  is  an 
injury  to  the  freehold  of  the  lord,  by  diminishing  aud 
depreciating  the  value  of  hi*  eelgoory."—Blackstone : 
Commmt..  6k.  JU,  ch.  8. 

feap'-ber-rjr,  s.    [FAYBERRY.] 

fear,  *feer,  *fer,  *fere,  s.  [A.S.  /<*r; 
cogn.  with  I  eel.  far  =  harm,  mischief ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  fdra,  vdr  =  danger,  fright ;  Ger.  gefahr 
=  danger.  From  the  same  root  as  to  fare, 
specifically  and  originally  used  of  the  perils 
and  experiences  of  a  way-faring.  (Sfceat.)] 

1.  Dread,  horror ;  a  painful  apprehension  of 
danger,  or  of  some  impending  evil. 


2.  Awe ;  dejection  or  humbling  of  mind  at 
or  in  the  presence  of  any  person  or  thing. 

"  And  the/ear  of  you,  and  the  dread  of  you,  shall  be 
upou  every  beast."— Genesis  ix.  2. 

3.  Reverence  ;  respect  due. 

"  Render  to  all  their  dues  .  .  .  fear  to  whom  fear 
[is  duel."— Atomani  xlii.  "• 

4.  A  holy  awe  and  reverence  for  God  and 
His  Word,   leading    us  to  avoid  everything 
which  can  offend  Him,  aud  to  endeavour  to 
fulfil  His  will  in  all  things. 

"  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom," 
—Ptalm  cxi.  10. 

6.  Dread  of  God  as  an  avenger. 
"  There  it  no  fear  in  love,  for  perfect  love  casteth 
out/ear."— 1  John  iv.  18. 

6.  Timidity,  fearfulness,  cowardice. 

"  Put  thyself  into  a  havicmr  of  less  fear." 

Shaketp.  :  Cymbeline,  ill.  4. 

*  7.  Doubt,  mistrust. 

"  I,  for  fear  of  trust,  forget  to  say." 

Shaketp. :  Sonnet  23. 

8.  Anxiety,  solicitude. 

9.  The  cause  or  object  of  fear. 

"  I  was  a/ear  to  mine  acquaintance."— Ptalm  xzxi.  11. 

*  10.  Anything  set  up  to  frighten  or  scare 
away  wild  beasts,  &c. 

"  He  whofleeth  from  the  noise  of  the  fear  shall  fall 
Into  the  pit,  and  he  that  cometh  up  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  pit,  shall  be  taken  in  the  snare."— Itaiah  xxiv.ig. 

H  For  fear : 

1.  Through  dread  or  terror. 

"  Died  the  sound  of  royal  cheer ; 
And  they  crossed  themselves  for  fear." 

Tennyton  :  Lady  of  Shalott,  iv.  49. 

2.  Lest ;  in  casa 

"  For  fear  you  ne'er  see  chain  nor  money  more." 
ShalKip. :  Comedy  of  Krrort,  iii.  2. 

*  fear-babe,   s.      A  bugbear;   anything 
which  would  frighten  children. 

fear-naught,  fear-nought, .«.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

Fabric:  A  heavy,  shaggy,  woollen  fabric, 
used  for  seamen's  coats,  for  lining  port-holes 
and  the  doors  of  powder-magazines.  It  is  also 
called  Dreadnaught  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  fabric  described 
in  A. 

"I  ...  gave  to  each  man  the  fear-naught  jacket 
and  trousers."— Cook:  Voyages,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

*  fear  -  struck,  a.    Struck  with  fear  or 
terror. 

*  fear-surprised,  a.    Overcome  by  fear. 

"  Thrice  he  walked 
By  their  oppressed  aud  fear-surprised  eyes." 

Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

fear,  *  fear-en,  *feere,  *fere,  *fer-yn, 

v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  fceran  -  to  terrify ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
fdren;  M.  H.  Ger.  vdren;  Dut  varen,  vervaren; 
Svr.forfara.] 

A.  Tr»ri.-itirc.: 

*  1.  To  frighten ;  to  terrify ;  to  make  afraid ; 
to  affright. 

"  A  sweiieu  whiche/«erd«  me."—  Wycliffc  :  Daniel  Iv.  L 

*  2.  To  frighten  away ;  to  drive  away  by 
causing  fear  ;  to  scare. 

"  We  must  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  the  law, 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey." 

Ouikrtp. :  Meaturefor  ileature,  11.  1. 

3.  To  be  afraid  of ;  to  dread ;  to  regard  or 
look  forward  to  with  fear,  terror,  or  alarm. 

"  The  earth  was  not  of  my  mind. 
If  you  suppose,  as  fearing  you.  it  shook." 

Bhnketp. :  1  Henry  It'.,  Ill  1. 

4.  To  reverence ;  to  feel  reverence  or  awe 
for ;  to  venerate. 

"  Fear  God,  honour  the  king."— 1  Peter  il.  17. 

*  5.  To  be  anxious  or  solicitous  about ;  to 
fear  for. 

"  lie  was  inuch/e<ir«i  by  his  physicians." 

Shaketp.:  1  Benry  It'.,  i».  1. 

6.  To  suspect,  to  doubt ;  to  mistrust. 

"  I  speak  not,  '  Be  thou  true,'  as  fearing  thee." 

Shaketp. :  Troilus  i  Crettida,  iv.  4. 


B.  Hejlex :  To  reel  tear,  anxiety,  or  alarm  in. 

C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  in  fear,  terror,  or  alarm ;  to  be 
afraid. 

"  Aristippns  being  in  ieoperdie  of  death  feared  and 
weaxed  pale."—  Udul :  Apoph.  of  Sratmut,  p.  S3. 

2.  To    feel   anxiety  or   solicitude ;   to    be 
anxious. 

"  Then  let  the  greedy  merchant  fear 
For  his  ill-gotten  gain."       Dryden  :  Boraee. 

3.  To  doubt,  to  mistrust. 

"  If  you  shall  see  Cordelia, 
At  fear  not  but  you  shall."       Shakes/i. :  Lear,  iii.  L 

*fear,  s.    [FERE,  s.]    A  companion,  a  mate. 
*fear,  *  fee'r,  a.    [FERE,  a.] 

feared,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [FEAR,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Regarded  or  looked  upon  with  fear; 
dreaded,  reverenced,  venerated. 

*  2.  Tainted  or  mixed  with  fear. 

"In  these  feared  hopes."      Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  ii  4. 

3.  Affected  with  fear  ;  afraid  ;  terrified. 

"  A  vexed  man  he's  been,  and  a  feared."— Scott :  Old 
Mortality,  ch.  xxvii. 

t  fear'-er,  s.    [Eug.  fear ;  -er.]    One  who  fears 
or  is  afraid  or  reverences. 

"  Fellowship  and  Friendship's  best. 
With  thy  fearers  all  I  hold." 

Sidney  :  Psalm  cxix. 

fear -ful,  *feare-full,  *feer-fnl,  *fer- 
ful,  *  fere-full,  a.     [Eng.  fear  ;  -fuHf).]  - 

1.  Timid  ;   timorous ;  afraid  ;  full  of  fear  ; 
easily  made  afraid. 

"  So  ek  as  she  was  ihe  ferfullest  wight 
That  might  be." 

Chaucer :  Troilus  i  Creuida,  ii.  44». 

2.  Afraid.    (Generally  followed  by  of.) 

••  The  Irish  are  more  fearful  to  offend  the  law  than 
the  English."— Davies:  On  Ireland. 

*  3.  Anxious,  solicitous  ;  full  of  anxiety. 

"  Fearful  of  his  life."— Shaketp. :  8  Henry  VI.  v.  f. 

*  4.  Produced  by  or  indicating  fear. 

"  Cold/eor/«J  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh.' 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  111.,  v.t,  ' 

*  5.  Awful ;  to  be  reverenced  or  feared. 

"Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness, fearful  im 
praises?"— Bxod.  xv  11. 

6.  Causing  fear  or  terror ;  terrible,  awful, 
frightful. 

"  In  dreams  they  fearful  precipices  tread." 

Dryden:  Annas  Mirabilit,  Ixxl. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  bet  ween  fearful, 
dreadful,  frightful,  tremendous,  terrible,  terrific, 
horrible,  and  horrid :  "  The  first  two  affect  the 
mind  more  than  the  senses  ;  all  the  others 
affect  the  senses  more  than  the  mind  :  a  con- 
test is  fearful  when  the  issue  is  important,  but 
the  event  doubtful ;  the  thought  of  death  is 
dreadful  to  one  who  feels  himself  unprepared. 
The  frightful  is  less  than  the  tremendous;  the 
tremendous  than  the  terrible;  the  terrible  than 
the  horrible :  shrieks  may  be  frightful ;  thunder 
and  lightning  may  be  tremendous ;  the  roaring 
of  a  lion  is  terrible ;  the  glare  of  his  eye  ttr- 
rific ;  the  actual  spectacle  of  killing  is  horrible 
or  horrid.  In  their  general  application  these 
terms  are  often  employed  promiscuously  to 
characterize  whatever  produces  very  strong 
impressions  :  hence  we  may  speak  of  a  fright- 
ful, dreadful,  terrible,  or  horrid  dream ;  of  a 
frightful,  dreadful,  or  terrible  tempest ;  dread- 
ful,  terrible,  or  horrid  consequences."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

fear  ful  ly,  *  feare-ful-lye,  adv.    [Eng. 
fearful;  -ly.] 

1.  In    a    timid,    frightened,    or    timorous 
manner. 

"  Ellen  and  Margaret  fearfully 
Sought  comfort  in  each  other's  eye." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  il.  29. 

2.  In  a  manner  to  cause  fear,  terror,  or 
alarm ;   frightfully,  awfully ;   iu  an   awe-in- 
spiring manner. 

"  There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending  head 
laokt  fearfully  on  the  confined  deep." 

Shaketp. :  Lear,  iv.  L 

fear  ful  ness,  *  fear-ful-nesse,  s.    [Eng. 

fearful ;  -ness.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  full  of 
fear ;  timidity,  timorousuess. 

"  A  cloud  of  ciuile  dlssention  to  cloke  their  fearful- 
nette"—P.  Bolland,  Liny,  p.  H 

2.  The  state  of  being  afraid;  awe  ;  dread; 
fear. 

"  [He]  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men. 
And  keep  us  all  In  servile  fearfulneu." 

Shaketp.  :  Julius  Casar,  L  L 


bSil,  boy;  pout,  J6%1;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,     ph  =L 
-dan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -eion  =  zhun.      -tious.  -clous,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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fearless— feateously 


3.  The  quality  of  being  fearful,  dreadful,  or 
awful ;  awfulness  ;  frightfuluess. 

fbar  -less,  •  feare  lease,  n.  [Eng.  fear ; 
•less.] 

1.  Free  from  fear  ;  bold  ;  courageous  ;  un- 
daunted ;  intrepid. 

"  Then  Talus  forth  issuing  from  the  tent 
Unto  the  wall  his  way  did  fntrrleue  take.' 

Speiuer :  F.  «..  V.  IT.  ML 

t  2.  Protecting  or  saving  from  fear. 

"  And  Marmaduke  tu/mrfect  mail.' 

Wordtteortk  :  White  DM  if  Kglttone, 

H  For  the  difference  between  fearless  and 
told,  see  BOLD. 

fear  less  ly,  *  feare  lesly,  adv.  [Eng. 
fearless;  -ly.]  In  a  fearless,  bold,  intrepid,  or 
daring  manner ;  without  any  fear ;  boldly. 


fear -less  ness,  5.    [Eng.  fearless;  -ness.] 

I.  The  quality  of  being  fearless  or  without 
fear ;  daring  ;  boldness  ;  intrepidity. 

-  He  gave  instances  of  au  invincible  courage,  aad 
ftarlrtsnru  in  danger."— Claretulon. 

*  2.  It  was  followed  by  of  before  the  object. 

"  By  their  feareletneu  of  earthquakes."— Bp.  Ball: 
Beaten  upon  Earth,  $  3. 

fear  some,  a.    [Eng.  fear,  and  suff.  -SOUK.] 
Fearful ;  terrible  ;  dreadful ;  awful    (Scotch.) 

"  I  wish  we  may  get  the  light  keepit  in  neist,  wi 
this/«ur»om«  wind.  — Scott:  Antiquary,  oh.  ZZT. 

lease,  t'.    [FEAZE.] 

leaf -I-bU  -I-ty,  s.    [Eng.  feasible;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  feasible  or  practic- 
able ;  practicability. 

"  Ttiis  did  not  hinder  me  from  prosecuting  a  design 
whose  feoMUity  I  considered."— Boyle  :Workt,  ill. 

to*.      ' 

2.  A  thing  feasible  or  practicable  ;  a  possi- 
bility. 

••  Men  often  swallow  falsities  for  truths,  dnbiosities 
(or  certainties,  possibilities  for  featibilitiet,  and  things 
impossible  for  possibilities  themselves."  —  Browne: 
Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  L,  ch.  T. 

fias  -i-ble,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  Jaisable  =  possible  to 
be  done,  from  faisant,  pr.  par.  of  Jdire  =  to 
do ;  Lat.  facio.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  done,  performed,  or 
effected  ;  practicable  ;  possible  to  be  done. 

"  Finding  the  warre  of  Britaiue  .  .  .  not  eo  feasible." 
— Bacon  :  On  Learning. 

2.  Likely  to  occur,  result,  or  fall  out ;  prob- 
able ;  colourable, 

"  But,  fair  although  xuAfeaslblc  it  seem. 
Depend  not  much  upon  your  golden  dream." 

Covper  :  Tirocinium,  428,  42». 

*  3.  That  may  be  used,  worked,  or  tilled,  as 
land. 

*  B.  As  sitbst. :  Anything  practicable  or  pos- 
sible to  be  done. 

"  We  conclude  many  things  impossibilities,  which  are 
•asy  feusiblet."—Olant>iU  :  Scepsis  Snientiflca,  ch.  xii. 

feas'-i   ble-ness,  *  fe-ci  ble  ness,  s. 

[Eng.  feasible;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  feasible ;  feasibility. 


f-l-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  feasible);  -ly.]  In  a 
feasible  or  practicable  manner  ;  practicably. 

feast,  *  feest,  *  feeste,  *  fest,  *  feste,  s. 
[O.  Fr.  feste;  Fr.  fete,  from  Lat.  festa  (=  festi- 
vals), neut  pi.  of  festum  =  a  festival,  from 
festns  •=  joyful  ;  O.  Sp.,  Port.  &  ItaL  festa; 
Bp.  fiesta;  Ger.  fest.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  sumptuous  meal  or  entertainment  of 
which  a  large  number  of  persons  partake;  a 
public  entertainment  or  banquet. 

"  AJle  the  noble  men  of  this  loud  to  the  noble  fett 
come."  Hubert  of  Gloucester,  p.  156. 

(2)  An  anniversary  or  periodical  celebration 
of  some  event;  a  festival  in  commemoration 
Of  some  great  event  or  personage. 

"Now  at  that  feast  he  released  nnto  them  one 
prisoner,  whomsoever  they  desired."— Mark  XT.  6. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  pleasing  or  abundant  repast ;  any- 
thing very  grateful  to  the  palate. 

(2)  Entertainment,  treat. 

"  The /ecu*  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  soul.** 

Pope1:  Horace;  Satires,  ii.  i.  128. 

IL  Religions,  £c. :  A  day  set  apart  for  reli- 
gious observance,  accompanied  with  joy,  as 
Sistiiiguished  from  one  attended  by  sorrow. 


1.  Ethnic ;  Such  feasts  exist  in  most  faiths, 
and  are  much  more  common  than  fasts.     The 
Greeks  and  Rumnns  had  many  of  them  ;  so 
have  the  modern  Hindoos  and  the  Moham- 
medans.   [FESTIVAL.] 

2.  Jewish  :  Of  all  the  Jewish  festivals,  only 
that  on  the  great  day  of  Atonement  was  a  fast : 
the  rest  were  joyous  observances.    Among  the 
latter  were  the  Passover,  Pentecost,  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  that  of  Trumpets,  &c. 

3.  Christian:  To  put  down  a  festival  once 
established  in  any  faith  is  almost  impossible : 
it  may  be  transformed  but  not  extinguished. 
The  early  missionaries  finding  this  to  be  the 
case,  christianized  the  feasts  they  could  not 
destroy,  and  many  Christian  festivals  nearly 
or  quite  agree  in  time  with  ethnic  ones  of 
greater  antiquity.    The  same  process  had  taken 
place  in  India  ages  before :  the  Aryans,  having 
failed  to  eradicate  various  Turanian  festivals, 
had  to  give  them  a  Brahminic  varnish,  and 
adopt  them  into  the  Hindoo  faith.      Of  the 
joyous  festivals  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  the  Church  of  England  has  re- 
tained some  immovable  and  some  movable 
festivals.    The  former  are  Christmas  Day,  the 
Circumcision,  the  Epiphany,  Candlemas  or  the 
Purification,  Lady  Day  or  the  Annunciation  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  various  Saints'  Day. 
Of  the  latter  are  Easter,  the  time  of  which  fixes 
all  the  rest,  Ascension  Day,  Whitsun  Day, 
and  Trinity  Sunday. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
feast,  banquet,  carousal,  entertainment,  and 
treat:  "A feast  may  be  given  by  princes  or 
their  subjects,  by  nobility  or  commonalty  ;  the 
banquet  is  confined  to  men  of  high  estate,  and 
more  commonly  supposes  indulgence  of  the 
appetite,  both  in  eating  and  drinking,  but  not 
intemperately  ;  a  carousal  is  confined  mostly 
to  drinking,  and  that  to  an  excess  :  a  feast, 
therefore,  is  always  a  good  thing,  unless  it 
ends  in  a  carousal ;  a  feast  may  be  given  by 
one  or  many,  at  private  or  public  expense ; 
but  an  entertainment  and  a  treat  are  altogether 
personal  acts,  and  the  terms  are  never  used 
but  in  relation  to  the  agents  ;  a  treat  is  given 
by  way  of  favour  to  those  whom  one  wishes  to 
oblige  ;  a  nobleman  provides  an  entertainment 
for  a  particular  party  whom  he  has  invited ; 
he  gives  a  treat  to  his  servants,  his  tenants, 
his  tradespeople,  or  the  poor  of  his  neighbour- 
hood. Feast,  entertainment,  and  treat,  are 
taken  in  a  more  extended  sense,  to  express 
other  pleasures  besides  those  of  thfe  table ; 
feast  retains  its  signification  of  a  vivid  plea- 
sure, such  as  voluptuaries  derive  from  deli- 
cious viands  ^entertainment  and  treat  retain  the 
idea  of  being  granted  by  way  of  courtesy  :  we 
speak  of  a  thing  as  being  a  feast  or  high  delight ; 
and  of  a  person  contributing  to  one's  enter- 
tainment, or  giving  one  a  treat ;  men  of  a 
happy  temper  give  and  receive  entertainment 
with  equal  facility  ;  they  afford  entertainment 
to  their  guests  by  the  easy  cheerfulness  which 
they  impart  to  everything  around  them  ;  they 
in  like  manner  derive  entertainment  from  every- 
thing they  see,  or  hear,  or  observe  ;  a  treat  is 
given  or  received  only  on  particular  occasions  ; 
it  depends  on  the  relative  circumstances  and 
tastes  of  the  giver  and  receiver ;  to  one  of  a 
musical  turn  one  may  give  a  treat  by  inviting 
him  to  a  musical  party." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  feast, 
festival,  and  holiday :  "  Feast  as  a  technical 
term  is  applied  only  to  certain  specified  holi- 
days :  a  holiday  is  an  indefinite  term,  it  may 
be  employed  for  any  day  or  time  in  which 
there  is  a  suspension  of  business  ;  there  are, 
therefore,  many  feasts  which  are  no  holidays, 
and  many  holidays  where  there  are  no  feasts :  a 
feast  is  altogether  sacred  ;  a  holiday  has  fre- 
quently nothing  sacred:  in  it,  nor  even  in  its 
cause ;  it  may  be  a  simple,  ordinary  trans- 
action, the  act  of  an  individual ;  &  festival  has 
always  either  a  sacred  or  a  serious  object.  A 
feast  is  kept  by  religious  worship  ;  a  holiday 
is  kept  by  idleness  ;  a,  festival  is  kept  by  mirth 
and  festivity :  some  feasts  are  festivals,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  carnival  at  Rome ;  some  festivals 
are  holidays,  as  In  the  case  of  weddings  and 
public  thanksgivings."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

feast-day,  *  feeste  day,  s.    A  day  of 

feasting  ;  the  day  on  which  a  feast  or  festival 
is  observed. 

*  feast-finding,  a.  Attending  fea^  ~x 
banquets. 

"  Feait-finding  minstrels,  tuning  my  d»'  ^ne, 
Will  tie  the' hearers  to  attend  -^acb  V..ie.' 

Sliaketp. :  Rapr  "7  Lucrece,  817. 


*  feast-night,  s.     A  night  on  which  a 
feast  or  banquet  is  held. 

"  These  all  wear  out  of  me,  like  forms  with  chalk 
Painted  on  rich  men's  flours  for  OIM  feast-night." 

Wordsworth  :  Personal  Talk,  i. 

*  feast-rites,  s.  pi.    The  rites  or  customs 
observed  at  a  feast  or  festival. 

*  feast-won,  a.  Gained  or  got  by  feasting. 

"  feat! -won,  fast-lost"— Shaketp. :  Timon.  it  4. 

feast,  *  feeste,  feste,  *  fest  -eye, 
*  fest-yn,  v.t.  &  f.  [O.  Fr.  fester;  Fr.  f&er; 
Ital.  festare.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  entertain  with  sumptuous  food ;  to 
feed  magnificently  and  deliciously. 

"  I  do  featt  to-night 
My  best-esteemed  acquaintance." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  S. 

2.  To  entertain  or  treat  with  ceremony  and 
magnificence. 

"  And  whan  thei  had  been  well  feeitid  at  Valercene* 
[they]  went  to  the  Duke  of  Brebant,  who  fcuitid 
them  greatly,  and  agreed,  and  promysed  to  sustayna 
y  kyngof  Englonde.'  —  Bernert :  Froiaart ;  Chronicle, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  zzviii. 

IL  Fig. :  To  gratify  or  please  greatly,  aJt 
with  something  delicious  or  luscious  :  as,  To 
feast  one's  eyes  on  a  picture. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  feed  sumptuously  or  deliciously ; 
to  banquet ;  to  make  a  feast. 


2.  Fig. :  To  be  highly  gratified  or  pleased  ; 
to  derive  the  greatest  enjoyment. 

"  With  my  love's  picture  then  my  eye  doth/eorf." 
Shaketp.  :  Sonnet «. 

*  feast  -er,  s.    [Eng.  feast :  -er.] 

1.  One  who  fares  or  lives  sumptuously. 

"  Lud  was  hardy  and  bold  in  war,  in  peace  a  jolly 
/tatter."— Milton :  Hist.  Eny..  bk.  i. 

2.  One  who  entertains  others  sumptuously. 

"  Drinking  with  the  royal  feaiter." 

Longfellow:  Musicians  Tal». 

*  feast  ful,  *  feast-full,  *  fes  ty  fulle,  a. 

[Eng.  feast;  -ful(l)J 

1.  Festive,  joyful,  festival. 

"  The  virgins  also  shall  onfeastful  days 
Visit  his  tomb  with  flowers." 

Milton  :  Samion  Affonittet,  1,741. 

2.  Festive  ;  enjoying  a  feast. 

••  The  Bridegroom  with  His/eaif/W  friend* 
Passes  to  bliss  at  the  mid-hour  of  night." 

Milton:  Sonnet  xii. 

*  feast -folly,  adv.    [Eng.feastful;  -ly.]    In 
a  festive  or  luxurious  manner. 

feat,  *  faite,  *  feacte,  *  feate,  ,*  feet. 
*  feite,  *  fete,  *  fet,  s.  [Fr.  fait,  from  Lat. 
facttim  =  a  deed,  neut.  sing,  offactus,  pa.  par. 
of  facio  =  to  do.  Feat  is  thus  a  doublet  of 
fact  (q.v.).] 

1.  Action,  working. 

"  Men  said  he  changed  his  mortal  frame 
By  feat  of  magic  mystery." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  i.  IL 

2.  An  act  or  deed  of  an  extraordinary  or 
remarkable  nature  ;  an  exploit,  a  performance 
displaying  great  strength,  art,  or  dexterity. 

"The/«att  of  heroes  and  the  wrath  of  kings." 

Cooper :  Table  Talk,  iVI. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  feat  and  deed, 
see  DEED. 

*  feat,  *  fete,  a.  &  adv.    [Fr.  fait,  pa.  par.  at 
faire  =  to  ma'ie.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Nea*.  trim. 

"  None  who  played  Kfeater  cast." 

A  fiew-married  SfudeHfcl 

2.  Dexterous,  skilful,  deft 

"  So  tender  over  his  occasions,  true. 
So  feat,  so  nurse-like." 

Shaketp.  :  Cymbtline,  T.  S, 

B.  As  adv. :  Neatly,  trimly. 

"  Look  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me, 
Much/eater  than  before." 

Shaketp. :  Tempest,  ii.  L 

*  feat  -bodied,  a.    Neat,  trim,  spruce. 

"  This  is  a  feat-bodied  thing,  I  tell  you."— Beaum.  t 
f*V. :  Coxcomb,  Ui.  L 

teat,  v.t.  [FEAT,  a.]  To  make  neat,  to  form, 
to  fashion  ;  to  set  an  example  to. 

"  A  sample  to  the  youngest :  to  the  more  mature 
A  glass  that/eated  them." 

Shaketp.  :  Cymoeline,  L  1. 

*fea'-t€-ous,  *fetis,  o.    [FEATOUS.J 

*  fe'a  te-ous-ly,  adv.    [FEATOUSLY.] 


t*t<;,  fit,  f£re,  r-mld»t,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  -roiel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
»i»  were,  rrglf,  VorX.  wfc£,  s&t;  mnte,  •*&,  »»ire-  'jai'-s,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian;  »,  ee  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  ltw. 
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fed-yr,  *feth-er,  *feth-re, 
fyth.-ere,    s.      [A..S.   ftdher;    cogu.   with 
Dut.  veder;    Dan.  ficeder  ;   Sw.  fjceder  ;  Icel. 
fjodhr  ;    Oter.  feder;  Lat.  penna;  Gr.  irrtpov 
(pteron)  ;  Sausc.  pastra,  from  a  root  porf  =  to 

fly.]' 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  ". 
Hisfeathert  all  seemed  to  be  turned  the  wrong  way." 

Barham  :  tngolasby  Legenttt  ;  Jackdaw  of  Rjteimt. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  A  kind,  a  class,  a  species  :  as  in  the 
proverb,  "  Birds  of  a  featlier  flock  together." 
"  I  am  nut  of  that/eat  for  to  shake  off  my  friend.  " 
Shakesp.  :  Timon  of  Athent,  L  1. 

(2)  Anything  very  light. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Join.  :  A  tongue  on  the  edge  of  a  board, 
fitting  into  a  channel  on  the  edge  of  another 
board,  in  the  operation  of  joining  boards  by 
feathering  or  tonguing  and  grooving. 

2.  Found.  :  A  narrow,  strengthening  rib  on 
a  structure  ;  a  longitudinal  rib  on  a  shaft  to 
resist  flexion  or  fracture. 

3.  Mach.  :    A  slip   inserted  longitudinally 
into  a  shaft  or  arbor,  aiid  projecting  as  a  fin 
therefrom  so  as  to  fit  a  groove  in  the  eye  of  a 
wheel  which  may  have  a  longitudinal  motion 
on  the  said  shaft,  but  no  rotation. 

'  4.  Mason.  :  A  wedge-shaped  key  between 
two  semi-cylindrical  plugs  placed  in  a  hole 
bored  in  a  stone,  and  driven  in  to  rend  the 
•tone. 

5.  ffaut.  :  The  same  as  FEATHER-SPRAY  (q.  v.). 

6.  Ornith.  £  Physiol.  :  A  plume  or  quill,  one 
of  the  dermal  growths,  multitudes  of  which 
constitute  the  covering  of  a  bird.    A  feather 
is  homologous  with  a  hair  from  the  skin  of  a 
mammal,  and  some  of  the  inferior  birds  have 
imperfect  feathers  suggestive  of  hairs  only. 
A  feather  consists  (a)  of  a  central  shaft,  which 
is  tubular  at  the  base.    This  is  inserted  in  the 
•kin  like  a  plant  in  the  earth,  living  and  grow- 
ing.   (6)  Of  a  web  on  either  side,  that  on  one 
Bide  being  often  developed  more  than  on  the 
other.    This  web  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
regularly  arranged  fibres,  called  barbs,    (c)  In 
some  cases,  of  a  small  supplementary  shaft 
with  barbs,  called  the  plumule  —  i.e.,  the  little 
plume.    Feathers  are  of  two  kinds,  quills  on 
the  wings  and  tail,  and  plumes  generally  dif- 
fused.    The  Primary  feathers  rise  from  the 
bone  corresponding  to  the  hand  in  mammals  ; 
the  Secondary  feathers  from  the  distal  end  of 
the  fore-arm  ;  and  the  Tertiary  feathers  from 
the  proximal  end  of  the  fore-arm.     A  feather 
is  intensely  strong  ;  the  arch  of  the  shaft  re- 
sisting pressure.     It  is  a  bad  conductor  of 
beat,  and  is  therefore  very  useful  in  preserv- 
ing the  high  temperature  of  the  bird,  while  it 
is  so  light  that  it  is  easily  carried  in  flight, 
which,  moreover,  is  effected  chiefly  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  wing  and  tail  quills. 
The  feathers  are  renewed  once  or  twice  a  year  : 
the  bird  is  languid  during  the  process,  but, 
when  fresh  plumage  is  obtained,  renews  its 
youth  in  vigour  as  well  as  in  beauty. 

7.  Chem.  :  The  beard  and  quill  of  feathers 
have  essentially  the  same  composition,  con- 
taining about  5-2  '5  of  carbon,  7  "2  of  hydrogen, 
17'9  of  nitrogen,  and  22'4  of  oxygen  and  sul- 
phur.   The  ash  of  feathers  of  graminivorous 
birds  contain  about  40  per  cent,  of  silica,  of 
which  there  is  more  in  the  feathers  of  old  than 
of  young  birds.    Feathers  owe  their  perma- 
nent colour  to  peculiar  pigments,  of  which  the 
red,  green,  lilac,  ami  yellow  nre  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.    Black  feathers  contain  a 
pigment  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but 
soluble  in  ammonia.    Feathers  when  heated 
give  off  a  peculiar  odour  ;  when  submitted  to 
destructive,  distillation  they  yield  pyrrol,  a 
mixture  of  volatile  bases  and  a  gas  containing 
sulphur.  Goose-feathers  boiled  for  a  consider- 
able  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  aeid  yield 
leucine  CH^CH^CH^HzJCO-QH,  and  tyro- 
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damaged  by  bending  may  be  restored  to  shape 
by  dipping  them  for  a  minute  in  boiling  and 
then  in  cold  water.  (Watts  :  Diet.  Chem.) 

8.  Racing:  The  same  as  FKATHKK-  WEIGHT 
(q.V.). 

9.  Rowing  :  The  horizontal  adjustment  of  an 
oar  as  it  rises  from  the  water. 

10.  Vet.  :  A  sort  of  natural  frizzling  of  the 
hair  on  a  horse,  which  in  some  places  rises 
above  the  lying  hair,  and  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tip  of  an  ear  of  wheat. 


If  (1)  A  feather  in  the  cap :  An  honour ;  a 
distinction :  as,  His  victory  was  a  feutlier  in 
his  cap. 

"If  I  had  aright  to  ihefeathert,  I  should  stick  one 
of  the  liiiest  in  my  cap."—Suutheg :  Letter*,  iv.  4  i-j. 

(2)  To  be  in  high  feather:  To  be  in   high 
spirits  ;  to  be  elated. 

(3)  To  show  the  white  featlter :  To  show  signs 
of  cowardice  or  timidity. 

(4)  To  cut  a  featlier  : 

Naut. :  To  leave  a  foamy  ripple,  as  a  ship 
moving  rapidly  ;  hence,  figuratively  ;  to  make 
oneself  conspicuous ;  to  cut  a  dash.  [FEA- 
THER-SPRAY.] 

"  I  made  a  jury-leg  that  he  shambles  about  with  as 
well  as  ever  he  did— lor  Jack  could  never  cut  a  feather." 
—Scott :  Pirate,  ch.  xxxiv. 

feather  alum,  s. 

Min. :  Also  called  Hair-salt.  It  is  a  hydrous 
sulphate  of  alumina,  usually  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  iron  pyrites  in  an  aluminous 
shale. 

feather-bearers,  s.  pi, 

Entom. :  A  family  of  moths,  Pterophorl. 
They  are  more  generally  termed  Plume  Moths. 

feather-bed,  *  fether-bedde,  *fe- 
dyr-bed,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst :  A  bed  filled  or  stuffed  with 
feathers. 

"  In  peril  of  my  life  with  the  edge  of  Sifnither-bed." 
—Skaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

t  B.  As  adj.  :  Effeminate. 

"  Each  feather-bed  warrior."— Black  :  Adwnturei  of 
a  Photon,  ch.  xxili. 

feather-boarding,  s. 

Join, :  Also  called  Weather-boarding.  An 
arrangement  of  boarding  in  which  the  edge  of 
one  board  overlaps  a  small  portion  of  that 
next  to  it. 

*  feather-brained,  a.    Giddy,  nighty. 

"  To  Aftather-braincd  school-girl  nothing  is  sacred." 
—Mia  Bronti:  Vitlette,  ch.  xx. 

feather  -  cling,  s.  A  disease  of  black 
cattle.  (Scotch.)  "This  disorder  is  occasioned 
by  want  of  water  in  very  dry  summers,  or  in 
the  hard  frosts  of  winters.  The  food  parches 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  hardens  and  con- 
cretes in  the  fold  of  the  second  stomach  or 
monny  plies,  so  that  the  dung  of  the  animal  is 
excreted  in  small  quantities,  and  in  the  form 
of  small  hard  purls,  which  are  generally  black 
andfoetid."  (Prize  Essays,  HighL  Soc.,  S.  ii.  218.) 

feather-columbine,  feathered-col- 
umbine, feathering  columbine  s. 

Hot. :  A  bookname  for  Thalictrum  aquile- 
gium.  (Britten  6:  Holland.) 

feather  -  driver,  s.  One  who  cleanses 
feathers  by  whisking  them  about. 

"  \_f«ither-<lrifer  had  the  residue  of  his  lungs  filled 
with  the  fine  dust  or  down  of  feathers."-  Derham. 

feather-duster,  s.  A  light  dusting-brush 
made  of  feathers. 

feather-edge,  s  ft  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  An  edge  like  a  feather  ;  the 
thinner  edge  of  a  board  or  plank. 

B.  As  adj. :  Feather-edged. 

"  Boards  or  planks  that  have  one  edge  thinner  than 
another,  are  called  feather-edge  stuff .—Hoxon:  Me- 
chanical  Exercinet. 

Feather-edge  file :  A  file  with  an  acute  edge  ; 
the  cross-section  of  the  file  being  an  isosceles 
triangle  with  a  short  base  ;  a  knife-file. 

feather-edged,  a. 

Carp. :  Having  one  edge  thinner  than  the 
other;  said  of  boards.  They  are  .used  for 
roofs,  facings  of  walls,  cottages,  &c.,  the 
thinner  edge  being  set  uppermost,  and  the 
thicker  overlapping  a  portion  of  the  board 
immediately  below. 

Feather-edged  coping: 

Mason. :  A  coping  thinner  at  one  edge  than 
the  other,  for  throwing  off  the  water. 

feather-few,  *.    [FEVER-FEW.] 

feather-flower,  s.  An  artificial  flower 
made  of  feathers,  and  worn  as  an  ornament  by 
ladies. 

feather-foil,  *. 

Bot. :  Hottonia  palustrit,  the  Water  Violet, 
from  its  beautiful  feathery  leaves.  Also  called 
Bog  Feather-folL  (Britten  A  Holland.) 


feather-grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  Xtipa  pennata. 

*  feather-head,  s.   A  light-headed,  giddy 
person. 

"Show  the  haughtiest  feather. hratl  that  a  soul 
higher  than  himself  is  actually  here."  —  Carlylt : 
MiiceU.,  iv.  136. 

*  feather-headed,  a.    Giddy,  foolish. 

"  So  far  above  this  feather-headed  pupny ."— Cibber  s 
Low  Uaket  a  Man,  ii. 

*  feather-heeled,  a.    Light-heeled,  gay, 
frisky. 

feather-Joint,  s. 

Join.  :  A  mode  of  joining  the  edges  of 
boards  by  a  fin  or  feather  let  into  opposite 
mortises  on  the  edges  of  the  boards. 

feather-maker,  s.  A  maker  of  plumes 
of  real  or  artificial  feathers. 

,    feather-nerved,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  the  nerves  disposed  like  tha 
feathers  of  a  pen. 

feather-ore,  s. 

Min.  •  A  capillary  variety  of  Jamesonite, 
occurring  at  Wolfsberg,  in  the  Eastern  Hartz, 
and  other  places. 

*  feather  -  pated,    a.      Giddy,    fickle, 
feather-headed. 

"The  feather-pated,  giddy  madman."  —  Scott: 
Ivanhoe,  ch.  xxxiv. 

feather-shot,  feathered-shot,  s.    A 

name  given  to  copper  in  the  form  which  it 
assumes  when  poured  in  a  molten  state  into 
cold  water. 

feather-spray,  s. 

Navt. :  A  name  given  to  the  foamy  ripplo 
produced  by  the  swift  motion  of  the  cutwater 
of  a  vessel  through  the  water. 

feather-spring,  s. 

Gun-making :  The  seat-spring  of  a  gun-lock. 

feather-star,  > 

Zool.:  Comatula  (Antedon)  resacea,  a  genui 
of  echinoderms.  [COMATULA.} 

feather-top,  a. 

Bot. :  Applied  to  grasses  having  a  soft  wavy 
panicle. 

Feather-top  grass : 
Bot. :  Calamagrostis  Epigejos. 

feather-veined,  a. 

Bot. :  Applied  to  leaves  in  which  the  veins 
diverge  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin,  as  in 
the  oak,  chestnut,  &c. 

feather-weight,  *. 

Racing :  The  lightest  weight  allowed  to  ba 
carried  by  a  horse  in  a  handicap.  It  is  now 
77  Ibs.  in  England. 

Pugilism :  One  of  the  lightest  claw  of  prize- 
fighters. 

feather- wheelie,  «. 

Bot.  :  [FEVERFEW]. 

feath  or,  '  fed-er,  v  feth-er,  '  feth  ir, 
*  feth  ri,  *  vedh-ren,  v.t.  tc  i.  [A.3.  g« 
fedhran,  gefldhrian;  O.  H.  Qer.  (pa.  par.)  go- 
fidarit ;  M.  H.  Ger.  videren ;  Sw.  fjadra,} 
[FEATHER,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  provide  or  furnish  with  feathers ; 
hence,  to  give  wings  to. 

"  Thu  hauest  imaked  wither  to  heui  uorte  uciihrtm 
mide  the Boule"— Ancren  Kitale.  p.  140. 

(2)  To  dress  or  cover  with  feathers  :  as,  To 
tar  and  feather  a  person. 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  cover  with  foliage  or  anything  resem- 
bling feathers. 

(2)  To  tread  as  a  cock.    (Dryden :  Cock  A 
Fox,  70.) 

(3)  To  enrich,  to  ennoble,  to  exalt. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Joinery:    To  join   boards   together  by 
tonguing  and  grooving.    [FEATHER-EDGE.] 

2.  Rowing :  To  turn  the  blade  of  the  oar  as 
it  leaves  the  water,  so  that  the  blade  is  in  a 


boil,  bdy;  pint,  Jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  ejist.    ph  -  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.     tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  sion  =  shun,    tious,  -clous,    sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  deL 
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horizontal  position,  thus  diminishing  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air. 

"  Mr.  Vrrtlaut  Green  m»Je  considerable  progress  in 
the  skill  and  dexterity  with  which  lir /coffered  his 
OHn."—Curltlitri  Star :  Verdant  Onen,  ch.  vL 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  have  the  appearance  or 
form  of  a  feather. 

t2.  Rowing:  To  have  tlis  blade  horijoutal. 

"  The  feathering  oar  returns  the  gleam."     TicktU. 
^  To  feather   one's   nest :    To  accumulate 
wealth ;    to  make  provision  for  oneself :    a 
proverb  taken  from  the  habits  of  birds  in 
collecting  feathers  for  their  nests. 

"Too  have  forgot  this,  have  you.  now  you  hove 
/•olfered  your  not  l"—Congrere :  Wan  of  th«  World,  v. 

feath  ered,  •  feth  ered.  '  feth  er-id,  ' 
[FEATHER,  r.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  Literally: 
(1)  Clothed  or  covered  with  feathers. 

"  Were  it  feathered  fowl  or  fourefoted  best." 

William  of  Palerne,  191. 

*(2)  Furnished  or  provided  with  wings  ; 
Winged. 

••  Rise  from  the  ground  like  feathered  Mercury." 
Skakesp. :  I  Henry  If,,  iv.  1. 

(3)  Fitted  with  a  feather  or  feathers. 

"  A  feathered  arrow  sharp,  I  ween. 
Shall  make  him  wink  and  warre  to  see." 

Scott  •  Thomat  the  RHymer.  pt  1L 
2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Covered  with  foliage,  or  anything  re- 
sembling feathers. 

*  (2)  Consisting  of  birds. 

"  Dark'ning  the  sky,  they  hover  o'er  and  shroud 
The  wanton  sailors  with  a  feathered  cloud." 

Walter  :  St.  James  I  Park,  29,  80. 

*  (3)  Rivalling   the   swiftness   of  a   bird ; 
fpeedy,  winged. 

"  In  feathered  briefness  sails  are  fitted." 

Sliaketp. :  Pericles,  v.  4. 

*(4)  Smoothed,  as  with  down  or  feathers. 
"Nonsense    feathered     with     soft     and     delicate 
phrases.'— Scott :  Work!,  ii.  124.     (Johruon.) 

II.  Her.  :  Applied  to  an  arrow  in  which  the 
feather  is  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  shaft. 

feathered  gillofers,  •. 

Hot. :  Dianthus  plumariws.  So  called  from 
the  deeply  fringed  petals.  (Lyte;  Britten  £ 
Holland.) 

feath  -er-i-ness,  s.    {Eng.  feathery;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
feathery. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Lightness,  levity,  fickleness. 

"There  is  such  a  levity  and  featherinesi  in  our 
minds."— Bates:  Sure  Trial  of  Uprightness. 

fSJath  -er  ing,  pr.  par.  ,a.,&.s.   [FEATHER,  •».] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  clothing,  provid- 
ing, or  furnishing  with  feathers. 
TT.  Technically : 

1.  Joinery :  The  act  or  art  of  joining  boards 
by  grooving  and  tonguing. 

2.  Arch.  :  An  arrangement  of  small  arcs  or 
foils  separated  by  projecting  points  or  cusps, 
used  as  ornaments  in  the  mouldings  of  arches, 
&c.,  in  Gothic  architecture  (Weak).    [FOLIA- 
TION.] 

3.  Rowing :  The  turning  of  the  blade  of  the 
oar  horizontally  as  it  leaves  the  water. 

feathering  columbine,  s. 
Sot. :  [FEATHER-COLUMBINE.] 

feathering-float,  s.  The  paddle  or 
float-board  of  a  paddle-wheel,  so  arranged  as 
to  turn  on  an  axis  to  present  its  broad  side  to 
the  water  at  its  lowest  submergence,  but  to 
turn  its  edge  to  the  water  in  entering  and 
emerging. 

feathering    paddle-wheel,    s.     A 

wheel  whose  floats  have  a  motion  on  an  axis, 
•o  as  to  descend  nearly  vertically  into  the 
water  and  ascend  the  same  way,  avoiding 
beating  on  the  water  in  the  descent  and  lift- 
ing water  in  the  ascent. 

feathering-propeller,  s.  An  invention 
of  Maudslay,  London,  in  which  the  vanes  of 
the  propeller  screw  are  adjustable,  so  as  even 
to  be  turned  into  the  plane  of  the  propeller- 
shaft  and  offer  no  resistance  when  the  vessel 
is  under  sail  and  the  propeller  not  used. 


feathering  -  screw,   s.     [FEATHERING- 
PROPELLER.] 

feathering  -  wheel,    s.     [FEATHERING 

PADDLE-WHEEL.] 

feath'-  er-  less,  a.  [Eng.  feather;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  or  deprived  of  feathers. 

"This  so  high  grown  ivy  was  like  that  /fatherless 
bird,  which  went  about  to  beg  plumes  of  other  birds, 
to  cover  his  nakedness."—  Howtil  :  Vocal  forest. 

fgath'-er-ly,  o.  [Eng.  feather;  -ly.]  Like 
or  resembling  feathers  ;  feathery.  Prob.  an 
error  for  feathery  (q.v.). 


, 

be  some  featherly  particle  of  snow,  although 
self  be  sexaugular."—  Browne  :  I'ulgar  Errouri,  bk.  ii., 
rh.  L 

feath'-er-y,  a.     [Eng.  feather  ;  -y.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Literally  : 

(1)  Covered  with  feathers  ;  feathered. 

"Come  all  ye  feathery  people  of  mid-air." 

Barry  Cornwall  :  Invocation  to  Birds. 

(2)  Resembling  feathers  :  as,  feathery  spray. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Light  or  fickle  ;  easily  moved  or 
carried  away. 

"Our  resolutions  are  light  and  feathery,  soon  scat- 
tered by  a  storm  of  fear."—  Batet:  Spiritual  Refactions 
Unfolded,  ch.  xii. 

IL  Bot.  :  Consisting  of  long  hairs,  which 
are  themselves  hairy  ;  plumose. 

"This  pappus  is  either  simple  or  feathery."— 
Batfour  :  Botany,  §  3S5. 

feathery-footed,  a.  Having  feathers 
on  the  feet. 

feat'-ly,  adv.  [Bag.  feat;  -ly.]  Neatly, 
dexterously,  nimbly. 

"  Foot  it  f  early  here  and  there, 
And  sweet  sprites  the  burthen  bear." 

SltaJcesp.  :  Tempett,  i.  1 

*  feat  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  feat,  a.  ;  -ness.]    Neat- 
ness, dexterity,  adroitness,  skilfulness. 

*feat-ous,  *feat-e-ous,  *fet-is,  *fet- 
ise,  *  fet-yse,  a.  [O.  Fr.  faitice,  faitis,  fetis  ; 
Lat.  facticirts.] 

1.  Neat,  comely,  handsome. 

"  How  fair,  how  fe/is  sche  is." 

William  of  Palerne,  1,447. 

2.  Dexterous,  nimble,  adroit. 

•feat-ous-ly.  *  fiat'-e-ous-ly,  *fet-is- 
liche,  *fet-is-ly,  *fet-ous-ly,  *fet-ys- 
el-y,  adv.  [Eug.  featous,  Sic.  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
neat,  comely,  dexterous,  or  adroit  manner. 

"Whan  she  kenipte  was  fetisly." 

Ramaunt  of  the  Rote,  577. 

fe  a  tiire,  *  fe-ture,  *  fey-ture,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

failure,  faicture,  from  Lat.  factura  -a  forming, 
a  work,  from  facturus,  fut.  part,  of  facio  = 
to  make,  to  form;  O.  Sp.  &  Port,  factura; 
Ital.  fattura.] 

*  1.  Anything  made. 

"  He  shall  bring  together  every  Joint  and  member, 
and  shall  mould  them  into  au  immortal  feature  of 
loveliness  and  perfection."—  J/iWon  .  Areopagitica. 

*  2.  A  shape,  a  form,  a  figure. 

*3.  The  shape,  make,  or  external  appear- 
ance ;  the  whole  turn  or  style  of  the  body. 
"  Bemonster  not  thy  feature." 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  iv.  2. 

4.  The  form  or  external  appearance  of  any 
thing,  as  of  a  landscape. 

5.  The  make,  form,  cast,  or  style  of  any 
lineament  or  single  part  of  the  face. 

"  Pale  as  the  beam  that  o'er  his  features  played." 
Byron:  Lara,  i.  13. 

*6.  Handsomeness  ;  pleasingness  of  form 
or  figure. 

'  I,  that  am  curtailed  of  this  fair  proportion, 
Cheated  of  f  nature  by  dissembling  nature." 

Shatesp.  :  Richard  III.,  i.  I. 
7.  A  prominent  or  important  part  or  item  : 
as,  the  chief  feature  of  a  work. 

*  fe'a-ture,  v.t.    [FEATURE,  s.]    To  resemble, 
to  favour. 

"Two   at   least  did  not  feature  the  Garths."—  O 

Eliot  :  Middleman!*,  ch.  last. 

fe'a-tiired,  a.    [Eng.  feature);  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  certain  shape,  form,  or  style  ; 
shaped. 

"This  is  a  niightie  people,  well  featured,  and  with- 
out any  grosseuesse."  —  ffuckluyt  :  Voyages,  lii.  427. 

2.  Having  a  certain  cast  or  style  of  face. 

3.  Provided  with  or  formed  into  features. 
(Langhorne  :  Studley  Park.) 

'  fe  a-ture-less,    a.      [Eng.  feature;   -less.] 


mtnour,  any  aistmct  or  distinctive  features ; 
shapeless. 


*  fe  a -tiire -Ii- ness,   s.     [Eng.  feuturely; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  featurely  or  hand- 
some. 

*  fe'a-ture-ly,  o.    [Eng.  feature ;  -ly.]    Hav- 
ing features  ;  handsome  ;  shapely. 

feaze  (1),  v.t.  [A.S.  fas  =  a  fringe  ;  Ger.  fasen 
=  to  ravel  out.]  To  untwist  the  end  of  a 
rope  ;  to  unravel. 

*  feaze  (2),  v.t.    [Fr.  fesser.]   To  beat,  to  whip. 
"  fe-ble,  a.    [FEEBLE.] 

*  fe-ble-nes,  fe-byl-nesse,  s.     [FEEBLE- 
NESS.] 

*  fe-blesse,  *  fe-blesce,  s.    [O.  Fr.  feblesce ; 
Fr.    faiblesse ;     Prov.   febleza.]      Feebleness, 
weakness. 

"  Thet  we  iknowen  ure  owune/e&tesce  and  ure  owune 
muchele  unstreucdhe."— .incren  Kiule.  p.  232. 

*  fe-bris  -i-tate,  v.i.     [Lat.  febricito,   from 
febris  =  a  fever.]    To  be  sick  of  a  fever. 

*  fe-brig-i-ta'-tion,  s.    [FEBRICITATE.]   The 
state  of  being  sick  of  a  fever.    (Ash.) 

fe-bric'-U-la,  s.     [Lat.,  dimin.  of  febris.) 
Med.  :  A  slight  fever. 

*  fe  bric'-u-lose,  a.    [Lat.  febriculosus,  from 
febricula.] '  Troubled  or  affected  with  a  slight 
fever. 

*  fe-bric-u-los'-i-ty,  s.    [Eng./c&ricuMe); 
-ity.     The"  state  of  suffering  from  a  fever ; 
feverishness. 

*  fe-bri-fa'-ci-ent  (or  91  as  shi),  a.  &  «. 
[Lat.  febris  —  a  "fever  ;  and  faciens,  pr.  par.  of 
facio  =  to  make,  do.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Causing  or  bringing  on  fever  ; 
productive  of  fever  ;  febrific. 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything  which  causes  or 
brings  on  fever. 

*  fe-brif -er-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  febris  =  a  fever ; 
fero  =  to  bring  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]     Caus- 
ing or  bringing  on  fever. 

•fi-brir-ic,*  fe-brif '-Ick, a.  [Lat./e5rw= 
a  fever  ;  facio  (pass,  fio)  =  to  make,  to  cause  ; 
O.  Fr.  febrijique.]  Causing  or  productive  of 
fever ;  feverish. 

"Thus  will  aggravate  the  febrific  symptoms." — 
Fielding:  Hist,  of  a  Foundling,  bk.  via.,  ch.lii. 

*  fe-bri-fug'-al,  a.     [Eng.  fabrifug(e) ;   -al.] 
Having  the  qualities  or  properties  of  a  febri- 
fuge. 

"  Nor  the  mixture  hath  been  noted  for  any  /«6rt- 
fugal  virtues."— Boyle:  Works,  ii.  158. 

feb'-ri-fuge,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  febrifuge,  from  Lat. 
febris  =  a  fever,  and  fugo  =  to  put  to  flight,  to 
.drive  away  ;  Sp.  febrifugo  ;  Ital.  febbrifugo.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
which  has  the  property  or  quality  of  dispelling 
or  mitigating  fever. 

"  Our  jungles  so  abound  with  plants  which  may  be 
converted  into  useful  febrifuges.  '—Technologist,  Dec., 
1861,  p.  129. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Having  the  property  01 
quality  of  dispelling  or  mitigating  fever. 

"  I  flnd  noted  down  the  names  of  a  goodly  number 
of  febrifuge  plants."— Technologist,  Dec.,  1861,  p.  180. 

fe'-brile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  *  febrilis,  from 
febris  —  a  fever ;  Sp.  &  Port,  febril ;  Ital. 
febbrile.  ]  Pertaining  to  ;  proceeding  from  or 
constituting  a  fever. 

"  Quinine  was  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  check  the 
febrile  symptoms."— Technologist,  Dec.,  1861,  p.  132. 

fe'-briS,  s.    [Lat.]    Fever  (q.v.). 

fe-brd'-ni-an-Ism,  s.  [From  Justimis  Fe- 
bronius,  a  'nom  de  plume  assumed  by  John 
Nicholas  von  Hontheim,  Archbishop  of 
Treves.] 

Bom.  Coth.  Thtol. :  A  system  of  doctrines 
antagonistic  to  the  admitted  claims  of  the 
pope,  and  asserting  the  independence  of 
national  churches,  and  the  rights  of  bishops 
to  unrestricted  action  in  matters  of  discipline 
and  church  government,  within  their  own 
dioceses.  (Ogilvie.) 

Feb'-ru-a-ry,  s.  [Lat.  Februarius  =.  the 
month  of"  expiation,  from  februa,  —  Roman  fes- 
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tival  of  expiation,  held  on  the  15th  of  this 
month  ;  februus  =  cleansing  ;  februo  =  to 
cleanse  ;  Fr.  Fevrier  ;  Sp.  Febrero  ;  Port. 
Fevereiro  ;  ItaL  Febbrajo.]  The  name  of  the 
second  month  of  the  year.  It  contains  in 
ordinary  years  twenty-eight  days,  and  in  bis- 
eextilis,  or  leap  year,  twenty-nine. 

"  Many  are  of  opinion  that  Numa  added  these  two, 
January  and  February."—  North  :  Plutarch,  p.  80. 

T  By  the  calendar  of  Julius  Caesar,  February 
had  twenty-nine  days  except  in  bissextile  or 
leap  year,  when  it  had  thirty.  But  Augustus 
took  a  day  from  it,  and  added  it  to  his  own 
month,  August,  that  it  might  not  have  a  less 
number  of  days  than  July,  dedicated  to  Julius 
Caesar.  Previously  August  had  been  called 
Sextilis,  and  consisted  of  thirty  days  only. 

•fSb-ru-a'-tlon,  *.  [Lat  februatio,  from 
fayruo  =  to  cleanse,  to  expiate.]  The  act  of 
cleansing,  expiating,  or  purifying. 

fS'-cal,  a.    [F^CAL.] 

*  fecche,  *  fecchen,  v.t.    [FETCH.] 

f&-cef,  s.    [F^CEs.] 

fecht,  v.t.  &  L,  &  s.    [FIGHT.]    (Scotch.) 

fe  cial  (cial  as  sbal),  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Fe- 
tialis,  a  public  officer  employed  in  the  declara- 
tion of  war.] 

A.  Ai  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Fecials. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Roman  Antiq.  :  One  of  a  college  of  priests, 
•aid  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa,  con- 
sisting of  twenty  members,  who  presided  over 
all  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  ratifi- 
cation of  peace  or  the  formal  declaration  of 
war,  including  the  preliminary  demand  for 
satisfaction,  as  well  as  the  actual  denuncia- 
tion of  hostilities.  Their  chief  was  termed 
Pater  Patratus.  When  sent  to  a  distance  to 
conclude  a  treaty,  they  carried  with  them 
certain  sacred  herbs  called  Verbenas  or  Sag- 
mina,  which  were  gathered  on  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  and  which  were  considered  indispen- 
sable in  their  rites. 

fSf-cI-fork,  s.    [Eng.  Jbxes,  and/orfe.] 

Entom.  :  The  anal  fork  on  which  the  larvas 
of  certain  insects  carry  their  faeces. 

fS'-§lt,  pret.  ofv.  [Lat.  =  he  (or  she)  has  done 
or  made  it  ;  3rd  pers.  sing.  perf.  indie,  of  fado 
=  to  make  or  do.)  A  word  placed  along  with 
the  maker's  or  designer's  name  on  a  work,  as 
a  statue,  &c. 

fgck,  s.  *  a.    [Etym.  doubtful] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  part  of  a  thing. 

"  I  hae  been  through  France  and  the  Low  Countries, 
and  a'  Poland,  and  maist  feck  o'  Germany."—  Scott  : 
Waverlty,  ch.  xxxvi. 

2.  Space,  quantity. 

3.  Strength,  value,  vigour. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Fresh,  vigorous,  active,  strong. 

feck'-et,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  under 
waistcoat  with  sleeves.  (Scotch.) 

"Qrim  loon  I  he  gat  me  by  the/«*«." 

Burnt  :  To  J/r.  Mitchell    (Poet.) 

fSck-fol  (1),  feck    fow,  a.     [Eng.  feck; 


1.  Wealthy  ;  possessing  substance. 

2.  Active  ;  possessing  bodily  ability. 

fSck'-fiil  (2),  a.    [FECTFUL.]    Powerful. 

"  The  man  who  has  this  boldness  is  &fecltfitl  man.  "— 
Bollock:  On  2  Thru.  p.  49. 


-l&aefo    [Eng.feckful;  -ly.]    Power- 
fully ;  effectually. 

fecit  less,  a.    [Eng.  feek  ;  -less.] 
L  Puny  ;  weak  in  body. 

"  Poor  devil  !  see  him  owre  his  trash, 
Atfeckleu  as  a  withered  rash," 

Burnt  :  To  a  ffaoytt. 

2.  Weak  or  feeble  in  mind. 

•feck  less-ness,  s.     [Eng.  feckless;  -nest.] 
Feebleness  ;  weakness. 

"Love  overlooketh    blackness  and  fecklettnett."— 
Butherford:  Lettert,  1.,  let  193. 


'-iy.  adv.    [Eng.  feck;  -ly.]    Partly  ;  for 
the  most  part  ;  mostly. 

"  Wheel  carriages  I  hae  but  few  — 
Three  carts,  and  twa  are/eriMy  new." 

Burnt  :  Anneer  to  a  Mandate. 

fe'ck'-jf,  a.    [Eng.  feck;  -y.]    Gaudy,  rich. 


*f8ct'-ful,  a.  [A  coutr.  of  effect;  -full.] 
Powerful. 

*f8cf-lul-l&  adv.  [Eng.  fectful;  -ly.] 
Powerfully,  effectually. 

"  That  great  man  of  God,  who  hath  so  faithfully,  so 
fectfnlly.  and  so  zealously  served  his  generation."— 
Jf  Ward :  Contending!,  p.  15S. 

*  feet  -  less,  "feet- lesse,  a.     [Eng.  effect; 

-less.]    Powerless,  weak. 

"Where  the  Lord  geaes  not  this  libertie.  all  the 
preaching  is/ecttosMand  without  frute."— Rollock :  On 
3  Thess.,  p.  49. 

fec'-n-la,  s.  [Lat,  dimin.  offasx  (genit.  feeds) 
=  dregs,  lees.  ]  Any  pulverulent  matter  ob- 
tained from  plants  by  simply  breaking  down 
the  texture,  washing  with  water,  and  subsi- 
dence ;  especially  applied  to :  (1)  The  nutri- 
tious part  of  wheat ;  starch  or  farina ;  called 
also  Amylaofous  fecula.  (2)  Chlorophyll,  the 
green  colouring  matter  of  plants. 

fee  -u-lence,  fec'-u-len-cy,  s.  [Lat.  faxu- 
lentia;  Fr.  feculence.]  [FECULENT.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  feculent ; 
muddiness,  foulness. 

2.  Dregs,  lees,  sediment,  faeces. 

"That  cnist  or  dry  feculency  that  Is  commonly 
called  Tartar."— Boyle:  Workt,  i.  580. 

3.  Refuse,  dregs. 

"  The  dregs  snA.  feculence  of  every  land." 

Cowper:  Tatk,  i.  S84. 

fee -u -lent,  *fsec'-n-lent,  a.  [Lat.  fcecu- 
lentus,  fromfacula,  dimin.  of/eez  (genit.  feeds) 
=  dregs,  lees  ;  Fr.  feculent ;  Sp.  &  Port,  fecu- 
lento.]  Foul  with  extraneous  matter ;  full  of 
dregs,  lees,  or  sediment;  muddy, thick, turbid. 

"Herein  may  be  perceived  slender  perforations,  at 
which  may  be  expressed  a  black  and  /feculent  matter." 
—Broun*:  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvii. 

*  f ec'-und,  a.    [Fr.  flcond,  from  Lat.  fecundus, 
from  the  same  root  as  fcetus  (q.v.) ;  Sp./ecwndo; 
Ital.  fecondo.]    Fruitful,  prolific. 

"  The  more  sickly  the  years  are.  the  less  fecund  or 
fruitful  of  children  also  they  be.  —  Oraunt:  Bitts  of 
Mortality. 

fec'-un-date,  v.t.    [Lat.  fecundatus,  pa.  par. 
of  fectmdo  =  to  make  fruitful,  from  fecundus 
=  fruitful ;  Fr.  feconder;  Ital.  fecondare;  Sp. 
&  Port,  fecundar.] 
*  1.  To  make  fruitful  or  prolific. 

"  Refresh  and  fecundate  even  the  best  mould  they 
fall  u]XM."—Jfountagiie:  Devoute  Essayet,  pt.  11., 
treat  iv.,  §  4. 

2.  To  impregnate. 

"The  flowers  of  the  male  plant  are  produced  under 
water,  and  as  soon  as  the  fecundating  farina  is  mature, 
they  separate  themselves  from  the  plant." — Darwin  : 
Botanic  Garden,  SK.  (Note.) 

fe-cun-da'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  fecundatus,  pa.  par. 
of  fecundo.]  The  art  or  process  of  making 
fruitful  or  prolific. 

"  Hence  we  cannot  infer  a  fertilating  condition  or 
property  of  fecundation."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errourt, 
bk.  viL,  ch.  vii. 

*  fS-ciind'-i-fy,  v.t.     [Lat.  fecundus  =  fruit- 
ful ;  facio  (pass,  fio)  =  to  make.]    To  make 
fruitful  or  prolific  ;  to  fecundate. 

fe'-ciincr-i'-ty,   *  fe  cund  1  tee,   s.      [Fr. 

fccondM,  from  Lat.  fccunditas  =  fruitfulness, 
from  fecundus  =  fruitful ;  ItaL  fecondita.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fruitful  or 
prolific ;  the  quality  of  producing  young  in 
great  numbers. 

"The  leaste  inrte  of  the  realme,  and  the  same  sterile 
and  without  all  fecunditee."-HaM:  Henry  VI 1.  (an.  12). 

2.  The    power    or  property  of   producing 
young  or  germinating. 

"It  will  continue  its  fecundity .  .  .  even  twenty  or 
thirty  years."—  Kay  :  On  the  Creation,  pt  I. 

n.  Fig. :  Power  of  producing ;  richness  of 
invention. 

"  We  shall  And  in  each  the  same  vivacity  and  fe. 
cundityot  invention."— Pope:  Homer;  Odyuey.  (Post) 

*  fSd'-a-ry,  a.    [FEODARY.] 

*  lSd'-d£r-few  (ew  as  u),  *.  [FEATHERFKW]. 

f&d'-er-a-cy,  s.  [Lat.  fcedus  (genit.  fcederis) 
=  a  treaty,  an  alliance.]  A  confederation  or 
union  of  several  states  under  one  central 
authority,  consisting  of  delegates  from  each 
state,  in  matters  of  general  polity,  but  self- 
governing  in  local  matters. 

"The  sovereignty  exercised  by  the  whole  ftderacy." 
—Brougham. 

fSd'-er-al,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fredus 
(gen.  fcederis)  =  a  treaty,  an  alliance.] 


A.  As  adjective : 

!•  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  treaty,  league,  or  con- 
tract ;  derived  from  or  founded  on  an  agree* 
meat  or  contract  between  parties. 

"  Parties  to  the  federal  rites  which  confirmed  those 
benefits."—  Warourton :  Divine  Legation,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  United  in  or  under  a  federacy. 

"  Such  as  those  composed  of  the  federal  tribes."— 
Shaftesbury:  Advice  to  an  Author,  pt  11.,  S  2. 

3.  Favourable  to  the  preservation  of  federal 
government.    [II.] 

U.  History: 

1.  (Gen.) :  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  2.    Used 
chiefly  in  connection  with  American  politics. 

2.  (Spec.) :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Fe- 
derals in  the  struggle  described  under  B.  (q.v.X 

B.  As  fubst.  (PL):  The  name  assumed  by  that 
vast  section  of  the  American  republic  who 
sought  to  maintain  the  Federation,  more  com- 
monly called  the  Union  of  the  Federal  states 
in  opposition  to  the  Confederates,  who  sought, 
and  with  temporary  success,  to  draw  some 
states  into  secession.    For  the  war  between 
the  Federals  and  the  Confederates,  carried  on 
from  1861  to  1865,  see  Confederate  States  of 
America. 

federal-states,  *.  pi.  .States  united  by  a 
federation  or  treaty  which,  binding  them  suffi- 
ciently for  mutual  defence  and  the  settlement 
of  questions  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the 
whole,  yet  leaves  each  state  free  within  certain 
pretty  wide  limits  to  govern  itself.  The  United 
States  and  Switzerland  are  examples  of  this 
political  constitution. 

fed  -er-al-ism,  s.  [Eng.  federal ;  -ism.]  The 
principles  of  federalists. 

"  Whether  he  is  suspected  of  royalism  or  fedtral- 
tm."— Burke:  On  the  Policy  of  the  Alliei. 

fed'-er-al-lSt,  s.  [Eng.  federal;  ist.]  A 
federal  (q.v.). 

fed'-er-al-ize,  v.t.  ki.    [Eng.  federal ;  -we.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  unite  or  bring  together  in  a 
political  confederacy. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  jowin  or  unite  in  a  political 
confederacy. 

*  fed -eral  ness,  s.     [Eng.  federal ;  -ness.] 
The  state  of  being  federal  or  federate.    (Ash.) 

*fSd'-er-ar-&  *fed'-a-r^,  s.    [Lat.  fcedut 

(gen.  fcederis)  =  a  treatyj  league.]    An  accom- 
plice, a  confederate,  a  partner. 

"  Art  thou  nfedarv  for  this  act,  and  lookest 
So  virgin-like  without?  " 

Shaketp.  :  Cymbeline.  iii.  1 

fed'-er-ate,  a.  [Lat.  fcederatus,  pa.  par.  ot 
fcedero  =  to  unite  by  a  treaty  :  fosdus  (genit. 
fcederis)  =  a  treaty  ;  Ital.  federato.]  Leagued : 
confederate  ;  joined  in  a  confederacy. 

"  In  *  federate  alliance  the  two  societies  still  subsist 
intire."  —  rfarburton .:  Alliance  betmtn  Church  6 
State,  bk.  ii. 

fed-er  a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  fcederatus,  pa.  par.  of 
fcedero.] 

1.  The  act  of  uniting  in  a  confederacy  or 
league. 

2.  A  confederacy  ;  a  league. 

"To  keep  any  terms  with  those  clubs  and  federtt- 
tiont."—Burkt :  Appeal  from  the  Kett  to  the  Old  VTMgt. 

•  3.  A  federal  government. 

"  That  renowned  federation  had  reached  the  height 
of  power,  prosperity,  and  glory."— Hacaulay :  Biit. 
Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

fSd'-er-a-tive,  a.    [Eng.  federate);  -ive.] 

1.  Uniting  or  joining  in  a  league  or  con- 
federacy. 

2.  Confederate  ;  leagued. 

"What  they  are  to  admit  into  the  federatift 
society."— Bnrke:  Policy  of  the  Alliei. 

fe'  di-a,  s.  [Named  by  Adanson,  it  is  believed, 
from  Lat.  fedus,  the  same  as  hcedus  =  a  kid. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  smell.] 

Dot. :  Corn-salad.  A  genus  of  Valerianaceee. 
Four  British  species  were  formerly  placed 
under  it,  but  these  are  now  reduced  to  three, 
and  ranked  under  Valerianella (q.v.).  [L AMB'S- 
LETTUCE.] 

*  fed  If '-ra-gous,  a.    [Lat.  fadifragus,  from 
fcedus  =  a  treaty,  and  frag  =  stem  of  frango  = 
to  break.]    Breaking  or  violating  a  treaty. 

*  fS'-di-ty,   »  Ite'-dX-tfr,  ».     [Lat.  faditai, 
tromfwaus  =  foul,  vile.]    Vileness,  filthiness. 

"  A  second  may  be  the/miMy  and  nnnaturalnessof  the 
match."— Bp.  nail:  Cant  of  Contcienct,  Dec.  4,  ch.  z. 


boil,  bo^;  poiit,  J6%1;  cat,  fell,  chorns,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon.  exist,     ph      t 
-clan,  -tian   --  shan.    -Hon.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.  -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL  del. 
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fedyrfoy— feed 


•fed-yr-foy,  s.    [FEATHEKFKW.] 

fee.  *  fc,  '  fen,  •  feo,  '  feoh,  s.  [A.S.  feoh, 
Je6  =  cattle,  property  ;  cogn.  witli  l)ut.  vre  = 
cattle  :  Icel,  ft;  Dan.  \  Sw.  foe,  Jit;  Goth. 
/jiAu;  Ger.  vieh;  O.  H.  Ger.fihu;  Lat.  peciw; 
JJansc.  pay  it.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

•  1.  Cattle. 

"  Oaf  him  loml  and  agto  mnd  /<•." 

OCTXUU  t  t.xodus,  78J. 

•  2.  Property,  goods. 

"His gold  and  his /ra 
Among  the  iwre  >Tett«  he." 

J«7rn<i  <./*•.  Alexius,  p.  33. 

3.  A  reward,  compensation,  or  return  for 
(erviees  rendered.  It  is  especially  applied  to 
the  money  paid  to  professional  men  for  their 
•erviees  :  as,  a  lawyer's  fees,  marriage  fees,  &c. 

"I  wu  obliged  to  pay  thv/««  myself  »t  the  council." 
—Stat*  Trials  (an.  1630) ;  Slit.  Cettier. 

•  4.  A  share,  a  portion. 

"  Give  sheepe  to  their  feet 
The  mistle  of  trees." 
Turner :  Husbandry,  ch.  xxxili.  12. 

&  Wages.    (Scotch.) 

"1  lowed  for  little  fee  and  bountith."— Scott  .•  Guy 
Manntriiiy,  cb.  xxxix. 

6.  Possession. 

"Who  boldi  the  land  in/«e,  it»  careless  lord  !" 

Wordsieorth :  Excursion,  bk.  vli. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Feudal  Law :   All  lands  and  tenements 
which  are  held  by  any  acknowledgment  of 
superiority  to  a  higher  lord  ;  land  held  by  the 
benefit  of  another,  and  in  name  whereof  the 
grantee  owes  services  or  pays  rent  or  both  to 
•  superior  lord.    All  land  in  England,  with 
the  exception  of  the  crown  lands,  is  of  the 
nature  of  fee. 

2.  Eng.  Law:   A   freehold   estate   of  in- 
heritance, descendible  to  heirs  general,  and 
liable  to  alienation  at  the  pleasure  of  the  pro- 
prietor. 

(1)  A  tenant  in  fee-simple  (also  called  fee- 
absolute)  is  one  who  has  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever  :  generally  absolutely  and  simply  ; 
without  mentioning  what  heirs,  but  referring 
that  to  his  own  pleasure,  or  to  the  disposition 
of  the  law.    This  is  property  in  its  highest 
degree ;  and  the  owner  thereof  is  said  to  be 
seised  in  dominico  stio,  in  his  demesne,  as  of 
fee.    It  is  his  demesne,  or  property,  since  it 
belongs  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever :  yet 
this  dominicum  is  strictly  not  absolute,  but 
feudal :  it  is  his  demesne,  as  of  fee  :  that  is, 
it  is  not  purely  and  simply  his  own,  since  it 
is  held  of  a  superior  lord,  in  whom  the  ulti- 
mate property  resides.    (Blackstone.) 

(2)  Limited  fees,  or  such  estates   of  in- 
heritance as  are  clogged  with  conditions,  are 
of  two  sorts  :—{l)  Qualified,  or  base  fees  ;  and 
(2)  Fees  conditional,  so  called  at  the  common 
law  ;  and  afterwards  fees-tail,  in  consequence 
of  the  statue  De  Donis. 

(a)  A  base,  or  qualified,  fee  is  such  a  one  as 
has  a  qualification  subjoined  thereto,  and 
which  must  bo  determined  whenever  the  qua- 
lification annexed  to  it  is  at  an  end.  As  in 
the  case  of  a  grant  to  A  and  his  heirs,  tenants 
of  the  manor  of  Dale ;  in  this  instance,  when- 
ever the  heirs  of  A  cease  to  be  tenants  of  that 
manor,  the  grant  is  entirely  defeated.  This 
estate  is  a  fee,  because  by  possibility  it  may 
endure  for  ever  in  a  man  and  his  heirs  :  yet, 
as  that  duration  depends  upon  the  concur- 
rence of  collateral  circumstances  which  qualify 
and  debase  the  purity  of  the  donation,  it  is 
therefore  a  qualified  or  base  fee. 

(6)  A  conditional  fee,  at  the  common  law, 
was  a  fee  restrained  to  some  particular  heirs, 
exclusive  of  others  :  as  to  the  heirs  of  a  man's 
body,  by  which  only  his  lineal  descendants 
were  admitted,  in  exclusion  of  collateral  heirs ; 
or  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  in  exclusion 
both  of  collaterals,  and  lineal  females  also.  It 
was  called  a  conditional  fee,  by  reason  of  the 
condition  implied  in  the  donation,  that,  if  the 
donee  died  without  such  particular  heirs,  the 
land  should  revert  to  the  donor.  (Blackstone.) 

fee-absolute,  s. 

Law :  [FEE,  s.,  II.  2.  (1)]. 

fee-estate,  s.  A  freehold  estate.  [FEE, 
«.,  II.  2.] 

fee  expectant,  s. 

Law:  A  term  employed  when  lands  are 
given  to  a  man  and  his  wife  and  to  the  heirs 
oftheir  bodies. 


fee-farm,  *  fee  farme,  s.  The  tenure 
by  which  lands  are  held  from  a  superior  lord 
without  homage  or  service,  except  that  men- 
tioned in  the  feoffment,  which  is  usually  the 
full  rent. 

"John  surrendered  his  kingdoms  to  the  pope,  and 
took  tlieiii  I«ok  again,  to  hold  in  fee-farm ;  which 
brought  him  into  such  hatred,  as  all  his  lifetime  after 
be  was  posaest  with  fear."— JMiviei. 

Fee-farm  rent : 

Law:  A  perpetual  rent-service  reserved  by 
the  Crown,  or  before  the  statue  of  Quia  emp- 
tores,  by  a  subject  upon  a  grant  in  fee-simple. 

fee-farmer,  .*.  One  who  holds  land  in 
fee-farm. 

"  To  sue  or  impleade  her  majesties  fet-farmtr."— 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  417.  (Note.) 

fee  fund.  s. 

Scots  Law :  The-fees  or  dues  of  court  payable 
on  tabling  summonses  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
extracting  decrees,  &c.  Out  of  these  fees  the 
officers  of  the  court  are  paid. 

fee-simple,  *. 

Law:  [FEE,  s.,  II.  2.  (1)]. 

fee-tall,  s.    [FEE,  s.,  II.  2.  (2).] 

fee,  r.t.    [FEE,  s.] 

1.  To  give  a  fee  or  reward  to ;  to  pay  ;  to 
reward. 

"  In  vain  for  hellebore  the  patient  cries, 
And/««  the  doctor." 

Dryden :  Pertiut,  sat.  iii. 

*  2.  To  keep  in  hire. 

"There  is  not  a  thane  of  them  but  in  hie  house  I 
have  a  servant./***"— Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

*  3.  To  bribe,  to  hire. 

"  This  th'  accompt 

Of  all  that  world  of  wealth  I  have  drawn  together 
For  mine  own  ends :  (Indeed,  to  gain  the  Popedom, 
And  fee  my  friends  in  Rome)." 

Sliakes/i. :  Henry  Till.,  iii.  2. 

4.  To  let  out  to  hire.    (Scotch.) 

fee'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  fee  ;  -able.]  That  may  or 
can  "be  feed. 

fee  We,  *  fe-ble,  *  fe-bul,  *  fe  bylle, 
*  fie-ble,  *  fye-ble,  o.  [O.  Fr.  foible, 
floible,  Jleble  ;  Fr.  faible,  from  Lat.  flebilis  = 
mournful,  fromfleo  =  to  weep  ;  Ital.  fiev>le.] 

1.  Weak,  debilitated ;  destitute  of  physical 
strength  ;  infirm. 

"  He  was/eWe  and  old." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  801. 

2.  Weak  ;  wanting  in  strength,  force,  vigour, 
or  energy. 

"  Some  feeble  attempts,  however,  were  made  to  re- 
store what  had  perished.  —Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xxiv. 

*  3.  Worn  out,  poor. 

"  Up  an  seli  asse  he  rod,  and  infeble  cloths  also." 

Legendt  of  the  Holy  Rood,  p.  M. 

«U  For  the  difference  between  feeble  and 
weak,  see  WEAK. 

feeble-bodied,  a.  Weak  or  infirm  in 
body  ;  without  physical  strength. 

"{Those  gigantic  powers 

Which  by  the  thinking  mind  have  been  compelled 
To  serve  the  will  of  feeble-bodied  man." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

feeble-minded,  a.  Weak  in  mind ;  ir- 
resolute; wanting  in  resolution. 

"  Warn  them  that  are  unruly,  comfort  the  feeble- 
minded, support  the  weak,  be  patient  toward  all  men." 
—1  Thets.  v.  14. 

*  feeble-mindedness,  s.    Weakness  in 
mind ;  irresolution. 

*  fee'-ble,  *  fe-ble,  *  fe-bly,  v.t.&i.   [O.  Fr. 

febloier,  febltier.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  weak  or  feeble ;  to 
weaken. 

"  Shall  that  victorious  band  befeebled  here?" 

Hhakesp. :  King  John,  v.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  feeble  or  weak  ;  to 
lose  strength. 

"Kyng  Wyllam  bygajfcfone  to  grony  and  tofcbly  also." 
Jlobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  380. 

fee'  -  ble  -  ness,  *  fe  -  ble  -  nes,  *  fe  -  bul- 
nesse,  *  fe-byl-nesse,  «.  [Eng.  feeble ; 
-ness.] 

1.  Weakness  of  body  ;  physical  infirmity  ; 
debility. 

"  A  better  head  her  glorious  body  fits 
Than  his  that  shakes  for  age  UU/MHoMO.* 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicas,  i. 

2.  Want  of  strength,  vigour,  force,  or  energy. 
"  Scarcely  one  whose  writings  do  not  indicate  either 

extreme  feebleness  or  extreme  flightiness  of  mind."— 
Macaulan :  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 


fee-bly,  'fe-bli,  *  fe-ble  -like,  fe- 
bliche,  '  fe  blyche,  adv.  [Eng.  feeb(le): 
•ly.  ]  In  a  feeble,  weak,  or  infirm  manner  ; 
without  force,  or  energy. 

"  'i'!i  restored  Church  contented  indeed  against  th* 
prevailing  immorality,  but  contended  feebly,  and  with 
half  a  heart'—  Macaulay:  But.  of  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

feed,  *  fed-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  fedan,  from 
fod  =  food;  Dut.  voeden  :  Icel.  &  Sw.  foda; 
Dan.  fade;  O.  Fris./^a,/<5da;  O.  Sax./6dia»; 
Goth,  fodjan.]  [Foo->.J 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Langiiage  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  give  food  to  ;  to  supply  with  food  or 
nourishment. 

"  To  other  cares  than  (hose  of  feeding  you, 
Whate'er  befall,  unless  by  cruel  chance. 

Vovrper :  Death  of  Danton.    (Trans,) 

(2)  To  graze ;  to  eat  off  or  down  ;  to  con- 
sume with  cattle. 

"  The  frost  will  spoil  the  grass  ;  for  which  reason  tak* 
care  to  feed  it  close  before  winter."— Mortimer  :  Hus- 
bandry. 

t  (8)  To  give  as  food  :  as,  To  feed  out  turnips 
to  cattle. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  nourish,  to  supply  with  that  which 
is  necessary  to  existence  or  continuance,  and 
of  which  there  is  a  constant  consumption  ;  to 
supply  :  as,  To  feed  a  fire  by  adding  fuel ;  to 
feed  a  stream  by  a  supply  of  water,  &c.  [II.] 

*  (2)  To  delight,  to  gratify,  to  please. 

"  The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  lore." 

Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  4.    I 

(3)  To  nourish,  to  cherish,  to  indulge :  as, 
To  feed  one's  hopes. 

"To  feed  his  brain-sick  fits." 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicus,  T.  i. 

*  (4)  To  keep  in  hope  or  expectation. 

"  Barbarossa  learned  the  strength  of  the  emperor, 
craftily  feeding  him  with  the  hope  of  liberty."— 
Knovles  :  Historic  of  the  Turktt. 

II.  Mach. :  To  supply  material  to  a  machine 
on  which  it  is  to  work  :  as  wood  to  a  saw- 
mill, paper  to  a  printing-press,  &c. 

"  The  breadth  of  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  must  bo 
half  the  length  of  a  barleycorn,  and  near  as  long  as  th* 
rollers,  that  it  may  not  feed  them  too  fast"— Morti- 
mer: Husbandry. 

B.  Intransitive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  take  food  ;  to  eat. 

"  To  feed  were  best  at  home ; 
From  thence  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony ; 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it" 

Sltakesp.  :  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

2.  To  subsist  by  eating  ;  followed  by  upon 
or  on. 

"  The  Brachmans  were  all  of  the  same  race,  lived  in 
fields  and  woods,  and  fed  only  upon  rice,  milk,  01 
herbs."— Temple. 

1 3.  To  pasture,  to  graze ;  to  put  out  cattle 
to  pasture. 

"  If  a  man  shall  cause  a  field  to  be  eaten,  and  shall 
put  in  his  beast,  and  shall  feed  in  another  man's  field, 
he  shall  make  restitution.'  —Exodus  xxii.  6. 

4.  To  grow  fat. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  support  oneself;  to  be  supported  or 
maintained. 

"  Such  as  your  oppression  feeds  upon." 

Shakesp.  :  :  Henry  VI.,  iv.  t 

2.  To  indulge  or  gratify  oneself  mentally : 
as,  To  feed  on  hope. 

"  I  have/ed  upon  this  woe  already." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  iii  L 

feed,  S.      [FEED,  V.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Food  ;  that  which  is  eaten  ;  especially, 
fodder,  pasture,  food  for  cattle. 

"An  old  worked  ox  fats  as  well  as  a  young  one,  their 
feed  is  much  cheaper,  because  they  eat  no  oats."— 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  A  meal ;  the  act  of  eating. 

"  Such  pleasure  till  that  hour 
At/«d  or  fountain  never  had  I  found." 

Miltor.:  P.  /,,  ix.  597. 

3.  Pasture  ground. 

"  Besides  his  cote,  his  flocks  and  bounds  of  feed 
Are  now  on  sale."    Shakesp.  :  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

4.  A  certain  amount  of  food  or  provender 
given  to  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  at  a  time. 

"  Give  poor  Ball  a.  feed  of  oats." 

Smart:  Fable  U. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mechanics : 

(1)  The  motion  or  action  which  carries  stuff 
forward  to  the  machine  :  as,  the  cloth  to  the 
needle  in  a  sewing-machine  ;  the  board  to  the 
planer,  &c. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     SB,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


feeder— feel 
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(2)  The  motion  of  a  tool  towards  its  work : 
at,  the  auger,  bit,  or  drill  into  the  object ;  the 
cutter  on  the  slide-rest  of  a  lathe  to  or  parallel 
to  the  work  susi>ended  on  the  centres,  &. 

2.  Mach,. :  The  supply  of  material  to  a 
machine  ;  as,  the  water  to  a  steam-boiler  ;  the 
grain  to  a  run  of  stones,  Sec.. 

feed-bag,  s.  A  nose-bag  for  a  horse  or 
mule,  to  contain  his  noon-day  feed. 

feed-board,  «.  An  inclined  table  on  a 
printing-press  or  folding-machine  from  which 
the  sheets  are  fed. 

feed  cloth,  s. 

Fibre :  The  apron  which  leads  the  cotton, 
wool,  or  other  fibre  into  the  cleaning,  lapping, 
carding,  spinning,  or  other  machine. 

feed-cutter,  s.  A  machine  for  cutting 
straw,  hay,  or  cornstalks  into  short  feed  or 
chaff.  [STRAW-CUTTER.] 

feed-hand,  s. 

Gear. :  A  rod  by  which  intermittent  rota- 
tion is  imparted  to  a  ratchet-wheel. 

feed-head,  s. 

1.  Steam-eng. :  A  cistern  containing  water 
and  communicating  with  the  boiler  of  a  steam- 
engine  by  a  pipe,  to  supply  the  water  by  the 
gravity  of  the  water,  the  height  being  made 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  pressure  within  the 
boiler. 

2.  Found. :  Also  called  Dead-head,  or  simply 
Head.    The  metal  above  and  exterior  to  the 
mould  which   flows   into   the   latter  as  the 
casting  contracts,  and  also  serves  to  render 
the  casting  more  compact  by  its  pressure ; 
also  called  a  Riser,  and  the  metal  which  occu- 
pies it  a  Sullage-piece. 

feed  heater,  >. 

1.  A  drum  or  chamber  in  which  feed-water 
for  the  boiler  is  heated  by  the  exhaust  steam. 

2.  A  boiler  or  kettle  for  heating  food  for 
itock. 

feed-motion,  *.  That  contrivance  in  a 
machine  by  which  the  material  under  treatment 
is  advanced  or  fed  to  the  machine.  [FEED,  s. 
II.  1.  (I).] 

feed-pipe,  -. 

Steam-eng. :  The  pipe  carrying  water  to  the 
boiler.  [FEED,  s.,  II.  2.] 

feed-pump,  s. 

Steam-  or  Donkey-eng. :  A  force-pump  driven 
by  hand,  by  doctor-  or  donkey-engine,  or  by 
the  engine  itself,  for  supplying  to  the  boiler 
a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  removed 
in  the  form  of  steam,  by  the  brine-pump  in 
the  marine  engine,  the  blow-off  or  mud  valve, 
or  other  sources  of  outlet.  In  high-pressure 
engines  it  takes  water  from  the  heater;  in 
Condensing  engines  from  the  hot-well. 

feed-rack,  s.  A  $to<jk-feeding  device 
with  grain-trough  and  hay-rack  under  shelter, 
Which  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  stock. 

feed  screw,  s. 

Turn.  :  A  long  screw  employed  to  impart  a 
regular  motion  to  a  tool-rest  or  to  the  work  ; 
as  the  feed-screw  in  the  bed  of  a  lathe,  which 
moves  the  screw-cutting  tool. 

feed-water,  -. 

Steam-eng. :  The  water  supplied  to  steam- 
boilers  by  the  feed-pump  through  the  feed-pipe. 

Feed-water  apparatus  :  An  automatic  device 
for  supplying  steam-boilers  with  feed-water. 

Feed-water  heater :  A  device  for  heating  the 
feed-water  for  high-pressure  engines  by  pass- 
Ing  it  through  a  chamber  traversed  by  a  coil 
of  pipe  carrying  the  exhaust  steam. 

Feed-water  pump :  [FEED-PUMP]. 

feed-wheel,  ».  A  continuously  or  inter- 
mittingly  revolving  wheel  or  disc  which 
carries  forward  an  object  or  material. 

Feed  of  a,  lock: 

Hydrant.  Engin. :  The  amount  of  water 
required  to  pass  a  boat  through  a  canal  lock. 

fved'-er,  s.    [Eng.  feed;  -tr.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  LiteraUy: 

(1)  One  who  feeds  or  supplies  food  or 
nourishment. 


(2)  One  who  feeds  or  eats. 

"  He  tiree  betimes,  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes : 
With  eager  feeding,  food  doth  choke  {be  feeder." 
Shakeip. :  Richard  II.,  U.  1. 

(3)  One  who  feeds  or  subsists  on  certain 
foods  :   as,  Small  birds  are  feeders  upon  grain 
or  seeds. 

"We  meet  in  Aristotle  with  one  kind  of  thrush, 
called  the  missel  thrush,  or  feeder  upon  misselto."— 
Browne:  1'ulgar  Errours,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

(4)  One  who  looks  after  the  feeding  of  cattle, 
&c. ;  one  who  fattens  cattle. 

"1  will  your  very  faithful /«<2«r  be." 

Shaketp. :  At  You  Like  It,  11.  4. 

*  (5)  One  who  eats  in  a  certain  mode  :  as,  A 
nice  feeder ;  a  gross  feeder,  &c. 

"  The  inhabitants  partaking  of  its  influence,  gross 
feedert,  fat-witted."— Dryden :  Life  of  Plutarch. 

*(6)  A  master,  an  employer. 

"  His  feeders  have  of  late  put  him  upon  another 
Jobb."— The  Loyal  Ooservator,  1683. 

*(7)  A  servant,  a  dependant. 
2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  One  who  nourishes,  encourages,  or  sup- 
ports ;  a  supporter. 

"The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots." 

Shaketp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  v.  &. 

(2)  A  stream,  fountain,  or  channel  which 
feeds  or  supplies  a  main  stream  or  canal  with 
water. 

(3)  A  branch  or  side  railway,  intended  to 
bring  traffic  to  the  main  line. 

"  It  is  proposed  to  construct  lines  of  a  less  substan- 
tial character,  to  act  as  feeder!  to  the  main  lines."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  8, 1882. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hydraul.  Engin. :  A  water-course,  natural 
or  artificial,  carrying  water  to  a  canal  or  re- 
servoir.   Obviousjy,  the  principal  feeder  is  at 
the  summit  level,  and  it  is  commonly  supplied 
from  a  reservoir. 

2.  Mining :  The  side  branch  of  a  vein  which 
passes  into  a  lode. 

3.  Sewing-mach. :  That  part  which  carries 
the  cloth  along  the  length  of  a  stitch  between 
each  penetration  of  the  needle.      [SEWINO- 

MACHINE  FEED.] 

4.  Mach.  :   An  auxiliary  or  a  supplying  part 
of  a  machine,  that  which  leads  along  the  stuff 
being  operated  upon  :  as— 

(1)  A  toothed  or  binding  wheel  which  carries 
and   directs  a  plank  into  the   planing  ma- 
chine. 

(2)  That  motion   or  combination  of  parts 
which  carries  and  directs  a  blank  or  rod  to 
the  place  where  it  is  operated  upon.     Such 
are  the  feeders  and  feed-motions  in  machines 
for  making  wood  screws,  pms,  eyelets,  hooks 
and  eyes,  &c.    Such  also  are  the  motions  by 
which  planchets  are  fed  to  the  coining-press  ; 
eyelets  and  clasps  to  the  machines  for  attach- 
ing them  to   garments ;  pins,    needles,  and 
hooks  and  eyes  to  the  machines  which  stick 
and  paper  them. 

5.  Iron-found. :  A  head  or  supply  of  fluid 
iron  to  a  runner  or  mould  in  heavy  castings. 

6.  Nail-making :  A  contrivance  with  an  in- 
termittent   oscillating   or    semi -rotary   and 
forward  motion  to  present  the  plate  to  the 
cutters,  so  that  the  head  of  the  nail  may  be 
taken  from  the  respective  edges  alternately. 

7.  Print.,  <tc. :  A  person  who  feeds  a  printing- 
press,  folding-machine,  &c.    Also  a  mechanical 
device,  with  fingers,  that  performs  such  work 
automatically.    Applied  also  to  any  device  by 
which  blanks  are  taken  successively  from  a  pile 
and  carried  into  an  envelope-machine,  or  paper- 
bag,  or  box-machine,  as  the  case  may  be. 

8.  Steam-eng. :  A  device  for  supplying  steam- 
boilers  with  water  in  quantities  as  required. 
Automatic  boiler-feeders   act   by   means   of 
floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
boilers. 

9.  Thrashing :  The  grain-feeder  which  for- 
wards the  opened  sheaves  into  the  throat  of 
the  thrasher,  or  the  grain  into  the  eye  of  the 
millstone,   or  the  grain  and  chaff  from  the 
hopper  to  the  riddle  of  a  winnowing-machine, 
or  the  grain  from  the  bin  to  the  manger  of 
sheep  or  other  stock. 

feed  Ing,  *  fed  yng,  *  fed-ynge,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  a.  [FEED,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  A s  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  supplying  with  food  or  nourish- 
ment. 


t  The  act  of  taking  food  or  eating. 

"There  is  a  sacramental  feeding  and  a  spiritual 
feeding"—  Vfaterland  :  Warkt,  vii.  101. 

3.  That  which  supplies  food ;   pasture  or 
grazing  land. 

"  80  much  that  do  r«ly 

Upon  their  feeding!,  flocks,  and  their  fertility." 
Drat/ton  :  Poly-Olbion,  i.  7. 

4.  That  which  is  eaten  ;  food. 

"  t'i'dynge,  or  fode.    Pattum,  alimentum."— Prompt. 

feeding-bottle,  s.  A  bottle  with  a  tube 
for  supplying  liquid  nutriment  to  infanta. 

feeding-engine,  *. 

Steam-eng.  :  A  supplementary  engine  faff 
feeding  the  boiler,  when  the  main  engine  to 
stopped.  A  doctor  or  donkey-engine. 

feeding-head,  s. 

Found. :  An  opening  in  a  mould  up  which 
the  metal  rises,  and  which  supplies  metal  as 
the  casting  contracts. 

feeding-storm,  s.    Such  a  fall  of  snow 

as  threatens  that  it  will  lie  deep  on  the  ground. 

(Scotch.) 

"  Yesterday  morning  we  had  a  pretty  copious  fall  of 
snow.  At  one  time  everything  seemed  to  portend 
what  is  called  i  feeding-norm."— Caledonian  Mercury, 
Dec.  30,  1819. 

fee  -fo  fum,  fee'-fa-fiim,  interj.  [A  non« 
sensical  exclamation  used  by  the  giant  in  the 
nursery  tale  of  "Jack  the  Giant-killer"  on 
detecting  the  presence  of  Jack  by  the  smell.) 
Nonsensical  contrivances  or  actions  to  pro- 
duce terror  or  alarm  among  the  ignorant  or 
weak-minded.  (Macaulay.) 

feel,  -fele,  •  felen,  *  felL  *  vele,  v.t.  A  i. 

[A.S.  felan ;   cogn.  with  But.  voelen ;   Qer. 
fii,hlen ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fdljan,  fuolan.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  LiteraUy: 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  touch  ;  to  have  a  sen- 
sation caused  by  contact  with  any  part  of  the 
body. 

2.  To  touch,  to  handle. 

"  Her  other  tender  hand  his  (air  cheek  feeli.' 

Shaketp.  :  remit  t  Adonii,  US. 

PL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  have  a  sensation  of ;  to  perceive  within 
oneself ;  to  be  sensible  of ;  to  be  affected  by ; 
to  experience. 

"  Pressing  my  hand  with  force  against  the  table,  I 
feel  pain,  and  I  feel  the  table  to  be  hard."- Reid: 
Euayt.  ii.  1C. 

*2.  To  smell. 

"  So  nobil  smell  was  tham  about, 
And  so  gude  sauore  gau  thai /<*«," 

Legenat  of  Holy  Rood,  p.  7S. 

*  3.  To  understand  ;   to    comprehend  ;   to 
perceive  with  the  intellect 

"  We  saie  comenly  hi  English  that  we  ftel  a  man'* 
mind  when  we  understand  his  eutent  or  meaning,  and 
contrariwise,  when  the  same  is  to  us  very  darke  and 
hard  to  be  perceived,  we  do  comenly  say,  '  I  cannot 
ftel  his  mind,'  or  •  I  have  no  inaner  feeling  iu  th» 
matter.'"—  Udal:  Apoph.  of  Kratmut,  p.  128. 

4.  To  be  touched  or  moved  by. 

*  What  heart  but/r«/«  his  sweetly  moral  lay  !" 

<:<Mtmi<h  :  BpUaph  on  Dr.  ParntU. 

*  5.  To  experience. 

"  Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English  earth, 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it  !" 

Shaketp. :  Henry  Vlll.,  111.  1. 

*6.  To  try ;  to  sound  ;  to  make  trial  of;  to 
essay ;  to  test. 

"  He  hath  wrote  this  to  feel  my  affection  to  yoo» 
honour."— Shaketp. :  Lear,  i.  2. 

*  7.  To  know  ;  to  be  acquainted  with. 

"  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he/««  himself." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  Vlll.,  iv.  *,• 

B.  Reflex:  To  be  in  health  ;  to  find  oneself 
In    health :   as,   How  do   you  feel   yourself 
to-day? 

"How  dost  thou  feel  thyself  nowf— ShakMf.1 
Richard  III.,  L  4. 

C.  Intransitive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  touch ;  to  have  per- 
ception by  the  sense  or  act  of  touching. 

2.  To  seek  for  by  feeling. 

3.  To  give  or  raise  a  sensation  by  contact  or 
touch ;   to  excite  the   sense  of  feeling ;   to 
appear  to  the  touch. 

"  Blind  men  say  black  feelt  rough,  and  white  fetU 
smooth. "—  Dryden.    ( Webtter. ) 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  have  the  passions  moved. 

"  Oh  !  could  I  feel  as  I  hav«  felt,  or  be  what  I  h»T» 
been."  Byron:  Stanuafor Mutic. 

2.  To  feel  oneself ;  to  perceive  oneself  to  bau 


boil.. bosh  pout,  jtfwl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  -  fc 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.     tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon.  -sion  =  zhun.     tious,    slons,  -clous  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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(Followed  by  an  adjective  descriptive  of  fll8 
•tate  :  as,  A  person  feels  sick.) 
3.  To  know  in  the  heart  ;  to  be  conscious. 

" That  I  love  her  I /•;•!.• 
Ouilutti. :  Muck  Ada  about  XoOang,  i.  \. 

*L  To  search  after  ;  to  seek. 

"They  should  seek  the  Lonl  if  haply  they  might 
/Ml  after  him.  and  find  him."— Acti  xvii  it. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  lietween  to  feel, 
to  be  sensible,  and  to  be  conscious :  "  In  the 
moral  application  to  feel  is  peculiarly  the 
property  or  act  of  the  heart  :  to  be  sensible  is 
that  of  the  understanding :  an  ingenuous  mind 
feel*  pain  when  it  is  sensible  of  having  com- 
mitted an  error  :  one  may,  however,  feel  as 
well  as  be  sensible  by  means  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  a  person  feels  the  value  of  another's 
service  ;  is  sensible  of  his  kindness  ;  one  feels 
or  is  sensible  of  what  passes  outwardly ;  one  is 
conscious  only  of  what  passes  inwardly;  we 
feel  the  force  of  another's  remark ;  we  are 
tensible  of  the  evil  which  must  spring  from 
the  practice  of  vice ;  we  are  conscious  of 
having  fallen  short  of  our  duty."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

•feel(l),  s.    [FOOL.] 

•feel  (2),  *  fell,  *.    [FEEL,  v.] 

1.  The  sense  of  feeling ;  the  touch. 

2.  The  quality  of  producing  a  particular 
sensation  or  feeling  on  being  touched. 

"The  difference  of  these  tumours  will  be  distin- 
guished by  the /eel  " — Sharp :  Surgery. 

*  3.  Knowledge,  acquaintance. 

"  Thou  has  full  little  feil  of  fair  iudyte." 

Dunbar :  Evergreen,  Ii  88,  it  1 

leel   er,  s.     [Eng.  feel ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Lit. :  One  who  feels. 

"  This  hand,  whose  touch, 
Whose  ev"ry  touch  would  force  tbefeeltr1!  soul 
To  the  oath  of  loyalty."    Shaketp. :  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  device,  plan,  or  means  resorted 
to  in  order  to  ascertain  the  designs,  wishes, 
or  opinions  of  others  ;  tentative  action. 

"  After  putting  forth  his  right  leg  uow  and  then  a* 
+f»eler."— Dickens:  Sketchet  by  Hot,  ch.  L 

IL  Technically: 

L  Zoology: 

(1)  Gen. :  A  generic  term  used  to  designate 
•various  organs  of  touch  in  animals,  each  of 
which,  however,  has  a  more  specific  name. 

(2)  Specially: 

(a)  The  palpi  of  insects  which  are  organs  of 
touch  connected  with  their  labrurn  or  maxillae. 

(6)  The  antennae  of  insects  popularly  called 
their  horns,  and  by  Owen  jointed  feelers. 

(c)  The  palps  of  Lepadidse  or  Barnacles. 
(Owen :  Invertebrata,  lect.  xii.) 

2.  Bot. :  A  tendril. 

feeler-wort,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Orchidaceous  genus,  Catasetum. 

fee -less,  o.    [Eng.   fee;  -less.]     Without  fee 
or  reward  ;  unrewarded ;  unrecompensed. 

feel'- ing,  *fel-ing,  pr.  par.,   a.,  &   ». 
[FUEL,  v.]    , 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Lit. :  Perceiving  by  the  touch ;  having 
perception  by  touch. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Easily  affected  or  moved :  of  great  sensi- 
bility. 

"  Earn,  if  yon  want ;  if  you  abound,  impart : 
These  both  are  pleasures  to  the  feeling  heart.'' 

Cowper :  Progress  of  Error,  Z53,  254. 

2.  Expressive  of  or  manifesting  great  sensi- 
bility ;  tending  to  excite  the  emotions  ;  affect- 
ing :  as,  He  spoke  in  a  most  feeling  manner. 

"  Thy  wailing  words  do  much  my  spirits  move, 
They  uttered  are  in  such  a  feeling  fashion." 

Sidney.    (Johiuon.) 

*  3.  Coming  from  the  heart ;  heartfelt 

"  I  had  a  feeling  sense 

Of  all  your  royal  favours."  KoiUheme.  (Johnson.) 
IS.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

(2)  The  sensation  or  impression  produced  in 
the  mind  when  a  material  body  is  touched  by 
any  part  of  the  body. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  physical  sensation  of  any  kind  due  to 


any  one  of  the  senses  :  as,  a,  feeling  of  warmth, 
or  of  cold. 

(2)  A  mental  sensation  or  emotion  ;  mental 
state  or  disposition. 

"  There  was  a  faction  among  them  which  regarded 
him  with  no  friendly  feeling."— Ua.cnv.lay  :  Hist.  Kng.. 
ch.  v. 

(3)  Moral  conception,  consciousness,  convic- 
tion. 

"  One  word  alone  can  paint  to  thee 
That  more  thau/Mii>w— I  was  Free  1 " 

Huron  :  Hride  of  AI,yUot,  ii.  IS. 

*  (4)  Experience,  knowledge,  acquaintance. 

"  He  had  some  feeling  of  the  siwrt." 

Shalusp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  ill.  S. 

(5)  Sensibility  ;    readiness  to  feel  for  and 
sympathise  with  distress  ;  tenderness  of  heart. 

'  •  By  objects  which  might  force  the  soul  to  abate 
OM  feeling,  rendered  more  compassionate." 

Wonlsworth :  Sappy  Warrior. 

(6)  That  element  in  our  moral  constitution 
which  is  possessed  of  sensibility  or  sensitive- 
ness :  as,  To  hurt  a  person's  feelings. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Fine  Arts :  That  visible  quality  of  a  work 
of  art  which  embodies  the  mental  emotion  of 
the  artist,  and  similarly  affects  the  spectator. 

2.  Phys.   <fc    Psychol. :    According    to    Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  any  portion  of  conscious- 
ness which  occupies  a  place  sufficiently  large 
to  give  it  a  perceivable   individuality,  any 
one  which  has  its  individuality  so  marked  off 
from  adjacent  portions  of  consciousness  by- 
quantitative  contrasts,  and  which  when  intro- 
speetively  contemplated  appears  to  be  homo- 
geneous.   Classifying  them  by  their  functions, 
they  may  be  divided  into  centrally-initiated 
feelings  called   emotions,  and   peripherally- 
initiated  feelings    called   sensations.     These 
last  again  are  subdivided  into  epiperipheral 
sensations,  being  those  which  arise  on  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  body,  and  endoperi- 
pheral  sensations,   those  which  arise  in  its 
interior.     The  proximate  components  of  mind 
are  of  two  broadly  contrasted  kinds,  feeling* 
and  the  relations  between  them.    Quantity  of 
feeling  is  of  two  kinds,  that  which  arises  from 
intense  excitation  of  a  few  nerves,  and  that 
which  springs  from  slight  excitation  of  many 
nerves.    (H.  Spencer:  Psychol.,  ch.  ii.) 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  feeling, 
sensation,  and  sense:  "  Feeling  is  the  general, 
sensation  and  sense  are  the  special  terms ;  the 
feeling  is  either  physical  or  moral :  the  sensa- 
tion is  mostly  physical :  the  sense  physical  in 
the  general,  and  moral  in  the  particular  appli- 
cation. The  term  feeling  is  most  adapted  to 
ordinary  discourse  ;  that  of  sensation  is  better 
suited  to  the  grave  and  scientific  style  :  a  child 
may  talk  of  an  unpleasant  feeling ;  a  profes- 
sional man  talks  of  the  sensation  of  giddiness  : 
it  is  our  duty  to  command  and  curb  our  feel- 
ings ;  it  is  folly  to  watch  every  passing  sensa- 
tion. The  feeling,  in  a  moral  sense,  has  its 
seat  in  the  heart  ;  it  is  transitory  and  variable  : 
sense  has  its  seat  in  the  understanding  ;  it  is 
permanent  and  regular.  We  may  have  feelings 
of  anger,  ill-will,  envy,  and  the  like,  which 
cannot  be  too  quickly  overpowered,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  those  of  love,  charity,  and  benevo- 
lence ;  although  there  is  no  feeling,  however 
good,  which  does  not  require  to  be  kept  under 
control  by  a  proper  sense  of  religion." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  feeling, 
sensibility,  and  susceptibility :  "  Sensibility  is 
always  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  habit.  Traits  of 
feeling  in  young  people  are  happy  omens  in  the 
estimation  of  the  preceptor :  an  exquisite 
sensibility  is  not  a  desirable  gift ;  it  creates  an 
infinite  disproportion  of  pains.  Feeling  and 
sensibility  are  here  taken  as  moral  properties, 
which  are  awakened  as  much  by  the  operations 
of  the  mind  within  itself  as  by  external  objects. 
Susceptibility  designates  that  property  of  the 
body  or  the  mind  which  consists  in  being 
ready  to  take  dn  affection  from  external  ob- 
jects ;  hence  we  speak  of  a  person's  suscepti- 
bility to  take  cold,  or  his  susceptibility  to  be 
affected  with  grief,  joy,  or  any  other  passion  : 
if  an  excess  of  sensibility  be  an  evil,  an  ex- 
cess of  susceptibility  is  a  still  greater  evil ;  it 
makes  us  a  slave  to  every  circumstance,  how- 
ever trivial,  which  comes  under  our  notice." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

feel  ing  ly,  *  fel-ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  feel- 
ing; -ly.] 

1.  With  feeling  or  expression  of  sensibility  ; 
tenderly. 

"  The  words  of  men  leaving  the  world  make  usually 
the  deepest  impressions,  being  spoken  most  feelingly, 
and  with  least  affectation."—  Bates :  Funeral  Sermon 
of  Dr.  T.  Jacomb. 


2.  So  as  to  be  sensibly  felt ;  heartily. 

"  How  toilsome,  nay,  how  dire  it  was,  by  thee 
Is  known— by  none,  perhaps,  so  feelingly." 

Wordsworth :  To  Thomas  Clarkson. 

*  feel  less,  a.     [Eng.  feel ;  -less.]    Without  of 
destitute  of  feeling  ;  insensible. 

*  feelth,  s.     [Eng.  feel ;  suff.  -th,  as  in  warmth, 
&c.]    Feeling. 

feer,  feir,  s.  [A.S.  fyrian  =  to  make  a  fur- 
row.] The  act  or  process  of  marking  out  the 
limits  of  a  field  to  be  ploughed  by  drawing  * 
furrow  on  each  side. 

"  feere,  s.    [FERE.] 

fees,  s.  pi.    [FEE,  s.} 

Law :  Certain  perquisites  allowed  to  officers 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  Their 
amount  is  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  by 
rule  or  order  of  a  Court,  or  by  ancient  usage. 
(Wharton.) 

feese,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  race,  a  run. 
(Baret.) 

feet,  s.  pi.    [FOOT.] 

feet-sides,  s.  pi.  Ropes,  used  instead  of 
chains,  which  are  fixed  to  the  hames  before, 
and  to  the  swingletree  behind,  in  ploughing. 
(Scotch  £  Northum.) 

feet-washing,  s. 

1.  A  ceremony  performed,  often  with  some 
ludicrous  accompaniments,  to  a  bride  or  bride- 
groom, the  night  preceding  marriage. 

"  The  evening  l*fore  a  wedding  there  is  a  ceremony 
called  the  feet-washing,  when  the  bride-maids  attend 
the  future  bride,  aud  wash  her  feet."— Letters  from  a 
Gentleman  in  North  of  Scotland,  i.  26L 

2.  Transferrently,  the  night  on  which  this 
custom  is  observed. 

"The  eve  of  the  wedding-day  is  termed  the  feet, 
washing,  when  a  party  of  the  neighbours  of  the  bride 
aud  bridegroom  assemble  at  their  respective  houses ;  a 
tub  of  water  is  brought,  in  which  the  feet  of  the  party 
are  placed,  and  a  sui&ll  piece  of  silver  or  copper  money 
dropped  into  the  water ;  butat  this  moment  one  of  the 
company  generally  tosses  in  a  handful  of  soot,  by  which 
the  water  is  completely  blackened  ;  a  most  eager  and 
ludicrous  scramble  now  takes  place  among  the  lads  aiid 
lasses,  striving  who  shall  get  the  piece  of  money,  push- 
ing, shoving,  and  splashing  above  the  elbows;  for  th» 
lucky  finder  is  to  be  first  married  of  the  company.  A 
second  aud  more  cleanly  ablution  takes  place. .— Edin- 
burgh Magazine,  Nov.  1818,  p.  412. 

feeth,  feith,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  net,  fixed 
and  stretching  into  the  bed  of  a  river. 

feith  net,  s.    The  same  as  FEETH  (q.v.). 

"The  largest  feith-net  is  six  fathoms  long,  tw» 
fathoms  deep  at  the  river  end,  and  one  fathom  at  the 
laud  end."— State,  Leslie  of  Fowls,  &c.,  p.  109. 

feet' -less,  a.  [Eng.  feet ;  -less.  ]  Destitute  or 
deprived  of  feet ;  footless. 

"There behold  the  mangled,  headless,  fentlea corpses 
of  their  fellow-country  men.  "—Fuller :  Holy  War, p.  196. 

feeze  (l),  v.t.    [FEAZE  (2),  v.] 

feeze  (2),  v.t.  [Fr.  vis  =  a  screw.]  To  twist 
or  turn,  as  a  screw. 

"I  (1)  To  feeze  about :  To  hang  off  and  on  ;  to 
move  backwards  and  forwards  within  a  small 
compass. 

(2)  To  feeze  on  :  To  screw. 

(S)  To  feeze  off:  To  unscrew. 

(4)  To  feeze  up: 

(a)  To  flatter. 

(b)  To  work  up  into  a  passion. 
feeze-nail,  s.    A  screw-nail. 

feeze,  s.   [FEEZE  (2),  v.]  A  state  of  excitement 
*feffe, v.t.    [FEOFF,*.] 

*  leg,  s.    [Fia] 

*  fegs,  excla.m.    [A  corrupt,  of  faith.]    In  faith. 

Feh'-ling,  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.]  The  name 
of  the  inventor  of  the  solution  called  after  him. 

Fehling's  solution,  s. 

Chem. :  A  solution  used  to  determine  the 
amount  of  glucose  in  a  solution.  It  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  in  200  cubic  cent,  of  distilled 
water,  34-64  grammes  of  pure  crystallized 
cupric  sulphate,  previously  powdered  and 
pressed  between  blotting  paper,  and  mixing  it 
with  174  grammes  of  Rochelle  salt  dissolved 
in  400  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  pure  caustic  soda. 
Sp.  gr.  1'14,  the  volume  being  made  up  to  1 
litre.  Each  c.c.  of  the  solution  represents  5 
millegrammes  of  anhydrous  grape  sugar,  7'4ft 
millegrammes  of  milk  sugar,  "03464  gramme 
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of  cupric  sulphate  and  '01103  gramme  of  CuO. 
The  liquid  must  be  kept  in  bottles  protected 
from  the  light,  and  from  absorption  of  COa 
from  the  air.  A  known  volume  of  the  Feh- 
ling"s  solution,  10  c.c.  of  solution  and  40  e.c. 
of  water  is  placed  in  a  white  porcelain  dish, 
heated  to  boiling,  and  a  diluted  solution  of 
liquid  to  be  examined  is  run  in  from  a  burette 
till  the  whole  of  the  copper  is  separated  as 
suboxide,  as  shown  from  the  absence  of  blue 
colour.  Starch  can  be  converted  into  glucose 
by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  100  parts 
of  grape  sugar  =  90  of  starch,  therefore  each 
c.c.  of  Fehling's  solution  equals  4'5  mille- 
gramtnes  of  starch.  (Blyth :  Pract.  Chem.) 

*  feide,  s.    [FEUD.] 

fiigh  (gh  guttural),  infer;.     [Fr.] 

feign    (3  silent),    *  fain-en,    *  fayn-en, 

*  Teigne,  *  feine,  *  feyne,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr. 
feindre,  from  Lat.  Jingo  =  to  feign.) 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  invent  or  imagine  ;  to  image  by  an  act 
of  the  mind. 

"  No  such  things  are  done  as  tliou  safest,  but  thou 
feigned*',  them  out  of  thiue  own  heart"— Nehem.  vi.  8. 

2.  To  make  a  show  of,  to  pretend,  to  coun- 
terfeit. 

"  He  shulde  not  with  feigned  chere 
Deceive  love."  (Tower,  i.  67. 

*  3.  To  dissemble,  to  hide,  to  conceal  under 

•  false  show. 

"  Yet  both  do  strive  their  tearfulness  to  feign." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  II.  iiL  20. 

*  B.  Reflex. :  To  assume  a  false  or  counter- 
feit appearance. 

"  Hefeynede  hym  sorndel  syk." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  336. 
C.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  represent  falsely,  to  fable,  to  relate  in 
fiction. 

"The  poet 

Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods." 
Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  80. 

2.  To  counterfeit,  to  dissemble. 

"  Host  friendship  is  feigning." 

Shaketp.:  A*  Fou  Like  It,  ii.  7. 
If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  feign 
and  to  pretend :  '.'  These  words  may  be  used 
either  for  doing  or  saying  ;  they  are  both  op- 
posed to  what  is  true,  but  they  differ  from  the 
motives  of  the  agent :  to  feign  is  taken  either 
in  a  bad  or  an  indifferent  sense  ;  to  pretend 
always  in  a  bad  sense  :  one  feigns  in  order  to 
gain  some  future  end  ;  a  person  feigns  sickness 
in  order  to  be  excused  from  paying  a  disagree- 
able visit :  one  pretends  in  order  to  serve  a 
present  purpose  ;  a  child  pretends  to  have  lost 
his  book  who  wishes  to  excuse  himself  for  his 
idleness.  To  feign  consists  often  of  a  line  of 
conduct ;  to  pretend  consists  always  of  words  ; 
Ulysses  feigned  madness  in  order  to  escape 
from  going  to  the  Trojan  war ;  according  to 
Virgil,  the  Grecian  Sinoii  pretended  to  be  a 
deserter  come  over  to  the  Trojan  camp  :  in 
matters  of  speculation,  to  feign  is  to  invent  by 
force  of  the  imagination  ;  to  pretend  is  to  set 
np  by  force  of  self-conceit."  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

feigned,  (g  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FEIGN.] 

feigned-diseases,  «.  pi. 

Civil  or  Military  Law,  <£  Med. :  A  simu- 
lated disease,  a  disease  of  which  a  person 
imitates  the  symptoms.  Beggars  sometimes 
do  so  to  excite  pity,  soldiers  to  escape  duty, 
prisoners  to  gain  mitigation  of  punishment, 
and  people  hurt  in  railway  or  other  accidents 
or  in  assaults,  to  create  the  belief  that  they  are 
more  seriously  injured  than  is  really  the  case. 
[MALINGERING.] 

feigned-issue,  s. 

Law :  A  proceeding  in  law  whereby  an 
action  is  supposed  to  be  brought  by  consent 
of  the  parties,  to  determine  some  disputed 
right,  without  the  formality  or  expense  of 
pleading. 

feign  -e^l-ljr  (g  silent),  *  fain-ed  ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  feigned ;  -ly.]  In  a  feigned  or  fictitious 
manner ;  in  fiction ;  not  in  reality ;  not 
truly. 

"  Such  is  found  to  have  been  falsely  and  feignedly  in 
tomeof  the  heathens."— Bonn:  Euayi;  Qf  Friendship. 

feign -id-ness  (g  silent),  *feign-ed- 
nesse,  s.  [Fjig.  feigned ;  -ness.]  Deceit,  de- 
ception, false  pretence,  sham. 

"  The  church  is  not  the  school  of  feignedrteue  and 
hypocrisy,  but  of  truth  and  sincerity."  —  Banutr  : 
Tram,  of  Kaa'i  Sermon,  p.  M. 


feign'-er  (g  silent),  *  fain  er,  *  fayn-er, 
*  feyn-are,  *  feyn-ere,  s.  [Eng.  feign ; 
•er.]  One  who  feigns  ;  an  inventor  ;  one  who 
assumes  a  false  appearance ;  a  counterfeiter. 

"  And  these  three  voices  differ :  all  the  things  done, 
the  doing,  and  the  doer ;  the  thing  feigned, the  feiguiug, 
and  the  feigner ;  so  the  poem,  the  poesy,  and  the  poet" 
—BenJonton:  Ditcoaerie*. 

feign  -ing  (<>  silent),  *  fain-ing,  *  fein 
ing,  *  feyn-yng,  *  feyn-ynge,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.  [FEIGN.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  inventing  ;  the  act 
of  assuming  a  false  or  counterfeit  appearance  ; 
a  false  appearance. 

"  Wholie  and  plaine  I  yelde  me 
Without  feining  or  faintise." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rote. 

*  feign  ing-ly    (g  silent),   *  Iain-ing  ly, 

adv.  [Eng.  feigning ;  -ly.]  In  a  feigning, 
assumed,  or  counterfeit  manner ;  under  a 
false  appearance  ;  falsely,  not  truly. 

"To  the  which  they  fainingly  assented."— Stov: 
Went  Saxon*  (an.  lull). 

*  fell,   V.t.      [FEEL.] 

*  feine,  v.t.    [FEION.J 

*  feint,  a.    [FAINT,  a.] 

*  feint,  v.i.    [FAINT,  v.} 

feint,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  feinte,  fern,  of  feint,  pa.  par. 
of  feindre  =  to  feign.] 
*  A.  As  adj. :  Feigned,  counterfeit. 
"  Dressed  up  into  any/eint  appearance  of  ii."— Locke. 

B.  -4s  substantive  : 

1.  A  feigned  or  assumed  appearance  ;  a  false 
or  counterfeit  show  ;  a  sham  ;  something  un- 
real or  counterfeit. 

"  And,  serving  God  herself  through  mere  constraint, 
Concludes  his  unfeigned  love  of  him  &  feint." 

Covrper  :  Convenation,  747,  748. 

2.  A  feigned  or  mock  attack  ;  a  pretence  of 
aiming  at  one  part  while  another  is  the  real 
object  of  attack. 


feint,  v.i.    [FEINT,  a.]    To  make  a  feint,  or 
pretended  attack. 

"  He  practised  every  pass  and  ward. 
To  thrust,  to  strike,  to  feint,  to  guard." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  It. 

*  feint-ise,  *  feynt-yse,  s.    [FAINTISK.J 

*  feint-ly,  *  feynt-ly,  adv.    [FAINTLY.] 

*  feint-ness,  *  feynt-ne,  a.    [FAINTNESS.] 

*  feire,  s.    [FAIR,  s.] 

*  feith,  s.    [FAITH.] 

*  161  (1),  s.    [FELL  (1),  s.] 

*  lei  (2),  s.    [Lat.  =  gall.]    [FELL  (bj,  «.]    Gall. 

fel-bovinum,  s.  Ox-gall.  An  extract  of 
this  is  used  by  artists  to  remove  greasiness 
from  colours,  &c. 

*  fSl,  pret.  of  v.    [FALL.] 

*  fSl,  a.    [FELL,  a.] 

fei  -an-ders,  a.    [FILANDEBS.] 

fel-ap'-tdn,  s.    [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 

Logic :  An  arbitrary  name  for  a  mode  of 
syllogisms,  in  the  third  figure,  in  which  the 
Middle  Term  is  made  the  subject  of  the  Major 
and  of  the  Minor  premiss.  By  this  mode  we 
arrive  at  a  Particular  Negative  from  a  Uni- 
versal Negative  and  a  Universal  Affirmative, 
thus  : 

If  Kl I  No  A  is  B. 
(Ap)  All  A  is  C. 
(tun)  Some  C  is  not  B. 

*  fel-aw,  s.    [FELLOW.] 

*  fel-aw-shlp,  s.    [FELLOWSHIP,  *.] 

*  fel-aw  snipe,  v.t.    [FELLOWSHIP,  ».) 

*  fold,  s.    [FIELD.] 

*  fold  en,  pret.  of  v.    [FELL.] 

*  feld  fare,  s.    [FIELDFARE.] 

fold  spar,     feld  path,     feT  spath,    s. 

[FELSPAR.] 

feld  spath  ic,  feld  spath'-ose,  a.    [Eng. 
feldspath  ;  -ic,  -ose.] 


Min.  :  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  or  containing 
feldspar.  [FELSPATUIC.] 

*  file  (1),  *  feale,  *  feole,  *  veole,  a.  it 

adv.   [A.S.  fela,  feola,  fecela  =a  large  nuinber.J 

A.  As  adj.  :  Many. 

"  Ffewe  mene  agayne  /«;«."    Morte  Arthure,  2,1«. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Very,  exceedingly. 

"Syn  the  fre  is  sofaire.  and  so  /We  vertns." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  1.884. 

*fele  (2),  *feal,  *  f  call,  a.  &  s.  [A.8. 
fdfU  =  faithful.]  ' 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Faithful,  loyal. 

"  I  sail  be  leall  an  ftal  to  yon."—  Balfour  :  Proa- 
tick*,  p.  127. 

2.  Just,  fair,  proper. 

"To  pay  the  ft  all  thirde  of  the  said  ahbay."—  Act* 
James  VII.  (1581),  p.  136. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  liege-man,  a  faithful  adherent. 

"  That  they  sail  be  lenllfealii  to  him  and  his  alris." 

—  Balfour:  Practickt,  p.  127. 

2.  A  salary,  a  stipend. 

"  The  said  lorde  quiet  clamis  and  dischargls  the  said 
James  of  all  and  syndry  guidis  of  airschip,  to  gidder 
with  the  ffali  tot  the  chantorie  and  denrie  of  Glasgw 
bishopric,"  Ac.—  Act*  Mary,  1548  (ed.  1614),  p.  439. 

*  fele  (1),  v.    [FEEL,  v.] 

*  fele  (2),  v.t.    [A.S.  feolan;  Icel.  fela;  O.  H. 
Ger.  falltan  ;  Goth,  jillian.]    To  hide,  to  con- 
ceal, to  veil. 

"  This  godhed  in  fleis  wasfelU." 

Metrical  Homiliet,  p.  IS. 

*  fele  fold,    *  fele  feld,    *  fele  fald,    a. 

[A.S.  felafeald.]    Manifold,  of  many  kinds. 

"  That  laud  folc  bom  onersette  mUifelefelde  pine." 
Old  EngUth  Bomiliei,  li.  51. 

*  fele  fold,  *  fele  falde,  v.t.  &  i.     [FELE- 
FOLD,  a.] 

A.  Trans.  :   To   multiply,  to   increase  in 
numbers. 

"Hou  /fief  aided  are  thai  that  droves  me  to  do  me> 
wa,"  Early  English  Ptalter  :  Pi.  ili  3. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  multiply  ;  to  be  increased 
in  numbers. 

"  Over  se-sand  felefa'de  sal  thai." 

Early  English  Psalter:  Pt.  cxxxviU.  1». 

*  iS-lty-I-f^,  v.t.     [Lat.  felix  (genit.  felicis)  =. 
happy  :  facio  (pass.  Jio)  =  to  make.]    To  make 
happy  ;  to  felicitate.    (Quarles.) 

iS-lIc'-I-tate,  v.t.  [FELICITATE,  a.  ;  Fr.  fell' 
citer  ;  Sp.  felicitar  ;  Ital.  felicitare.] 

*  1.  To  make  happy  ;  to  confer  happiness 
upon. 

"  What  a  glorious  entertainment  and  pleasure  would 
fill  xu&  felicitate  his  spirit"—  Watt*.  (Johntm.) 

2.  To  congratulate  ;  to  wish  joy  or  happi- 
ness to. 

"  The  enemies  of  France  .  .  .  eagerly  felicitated  one 
another."—  Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

^T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
felicitate  and  to  congratulate  :  "  Felicitate  .  .  . 
signifies  to  make  happy,  and  is  applicable  only 
to  ourselves  ;  congratulate  ...  is  to  make 
agreeable,  and  is  applicable  either  to  ourselves 
or  others  ;  we  felicitate  ourselves  on  having 
escaped  the  danger  ;  we  congratulate  others  on 
their  good-fortune."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  fe-li9'  -i-tate,  a.    [Low  Lat.  felicitatus,  pa. 
par.  otfelicito,  from  Lat.  felix  (genit.  felicis)  =» 
happy.]    Made  happy. 

"  I  am  alone  felicitate 
In  yonr  dear  highness1  love." 

Shalceip.  :  /fur,  i.  1. 

iS-Uc-i-ta'-tion,  ».  [Fr.,  from  feliciter  =  to 
felicitate  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  felicitating  or 
congratulating  another  on  his  good  fortune; 
congratulation. 

"  I  did  not  think  myself  warranted  to  break  in  upon 
you,  either  with  iny  acknowledgments  or  felicitation*." 

—  Antedate*  of  Bp.  Watton,  i.  177. 


a.    [Lat.  felix  (genit. 
happy.]    Happy;  prosperous;  skilful  ;  well- 
suited,  adapted,  or  expressed. 

"  Afeliritniu  adaptation  of  the  organ  to  the  object." 
—Paley  :  Natural  Theology,  ch.  zxvi. 

fg-Uc'-I-tons-ly;  adv.    [Eng.  felicitous:    -ly.] 

1.  In  a  felicitous,  happy,  or   prosperous 
manner;  prosperously. 

"  To  reign  long,  prosperously,  and  feUcUoutln  to 
God's  ploasure."—  Burnet  :  Recordt,  bk.  ill.,  No  17. 

2.  Appropriately,  suitably,  in  a  fit  and  be- 
coming manner  :  as,  He  expressed  himself  very 
felicitously  on  the  subject. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jo%l;  eat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^Cenophon,   exist,    ph  =  i. 
.clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;    tion,  -sion     zhun.    -dons,  -tious,  -•ions  -  shus.     ble.  -die,  Arc.  =  bel.  del. 
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ffe  il9  I  tOU»  ness,  s.  [En-*,  felicitous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  felicitous  ;  appro- 
priateness ;  aptness. 

iS-lic-I-ty,  *  fe-lic-i-te,  '  fe  lie  i  tee, 
*  fe-lic-i-tie,  s.  [Fr.  felicite.  from  Lat. 
JUicitas,  from  felix  (genit.  felicis)  =  happy ; 
Bp.  felicidad  ;  Port,  felicidade  ;  Ital./«iicita.) 
1.  Happiness  ;  blissfulness  ;  blessedness  ; 
good  fortune. 

•  Johiuou  declared  t  hat  a  Uvern  chair  wu  the  throne 
of  huuian/rticity."— llacaultig:  Hut.  Eng  .  ch.  iii. 

*  2.  A  blessing ;  a  source  of  happiness  or  bliss. 

"  Th«/«ii«ci4»of  her  wonderful  reign  may  be  ooiu- 
fltte.~—AUerbury  (JoAiuon.) 

*  3.  A  happy  faculty  or  skill ;  dexterity. 

"  His  felicity  iu  taking  a  likeness  "-  H'alpole :  Ante- 
iot «  of  fainting,  vol.  iv..  cb.  iii. 

4.  Appropriateness,  neatness,  happiness,  apt- 
ness :  as,  the  felicity  of  an  expression. 

U  For  the  difference  between  felicity  and 
happiness,  see  HAPPINESS. 

ittld  -spar,  &    [FELSPAR.] 

fe  li  dffl,  s.  pi.  [Lut.  felis,  feUs  (genit.  felis)= 
a  cat,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Mammals,  order  Car- 
nivora,  tribe  Digitigrada.  Head,  short,  round ; 

jaws,  short ;  teeth,  incisor,  t_^f  or  they  may 

be  called  -j,  premolars,  j^,  molars,  j^j.  Or 
by  another  arrangement  preferred  by  Owen 
the  premolars  are  called  ^—^,  and  the  molars, 
j£j.  In  all  there  are  thirty  teeth.  The 
canines  are  long  and  large :  it  is  with  them 
that  prey  is  held.  The  true  molars  are  also 
large,  sharp,  and  terminated  by  two  or  three 
points :  the  others,  too,  are  enamelled,  and  the 
cutting  edges  of  the  upper  and  lower  series 
fit  into  each  other  and  operate  like  a  pair  of 
scissors.  The  motion  of  the  jaw  is  chiefly 
vertical.  The  legs  are  powerful,  claws  pre- 
hensile, the  foot  so  cushioned  on  the  sole  as  to 
permit  these  animals  to  approach  their  victims 
with  noiseless  tread.  The  species,  notwith- 
standing great  external  diversities,  so  much 
agree  in  all  essential  respects  that  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  there  is  iu  the  family  more 
than  a  single  recent  genus,  the  typical  Felis. 
Most  modern  naturalists,  however,  break  it  up 
into  various  genera,  as  Felis,  Leo,  Leopardus, 
Lynx  or  Lyncus,  &c.  Representatives  of  the 
family  exist  in  both  the  New  and  Old  Worlds. 
[FEUS.] 

8.  Palceont. :  The  family  has  existed  from  at 
least  the  Middle  Eocene.  It  became  abundant 
in  the  Miocene. 

t  fe-li  -nee,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  felis,  feles  (genit.  felis) 
=  a  cat,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inoe.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  Felidae. 
When  the  family  Felidse  was  made  to  compre- 
hend the  hysenas  and  dogs  as  well  as  the  cats, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  arrangement  of  Swain- 
son  and  his  school,  such  a  sub-fa.mily  as 
Felina;  was  necessary  ;  now  that  these  are  ex- 
cluded, it  has  sunk  into  disuse. 

IS  -line,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  fklinus,  from  felis  =  a  cat.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Like  or  allied  to  a  cat  in  outward 
form. 

"  In  the  diluvial  period  a  feline  species  was  living 
which  had  much  resemblance  to  the  lion." — Vander 
Boeren  :  Handbook  of  Zoology,  ii.  704. 

2.  Fig.  :  Having  the  mental  characteristics 
attributed  to  the  species  ;  sly,  stealthy. 

B.  As   subst. :   A  member  of   the    family 
Felidae  (q.v.). 


f&'-lis,  s.    [Lat.,  =  a  cat.] 

1.  Zool. :  Cat.   A  Linnaean  genus  of  animals 
corresponding   with  FELIDAE  (q.v.).      Some, 
however,   break  it  up  into   various    genera, 
though  admitting  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
any    important    characters    to    discriminate 
them.      When  the  genus  is  not  broken  up, 
then  Felis  leo  is  the  Lion,  F.  tigris  the  Bengal 
Tiger,  F .  Uopardus  the  Leopard — of  which  the 
1'  nther  (F.  p'irdus)  may  be  only  a  variety, 
an     the  Ounce  (F.  undo)  the  half-developed 
young — F.  jubata  the    Hunting   Leopard  or 
Cheetah,  F.  onca  the  Jaguar,  F.  concolor  the 
Puma,    F.   lyncus   the   European   Lynx,   and 
F.  cnttis  the  Wild  Cat,  the  last-named  species 
being  the  original  of  the  domestic  cat. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  genus  came  into  existence 
at  least  as  early  as  the  Miocene.    Subsequently 


to  the  Glacial  period  there  was  a  British  s  peril's, 
Felii  sjxluea,  which  was,  perhaps,  not  specifi- 
cally distinct  from  the  modern  lion,  F.  leo 

Fe  lix  I  an,  s.  (From  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel.] 
Ch.  hist.  :  One  of  a  religious  se<:t  in  Spain 
in  the   eighth   century  who   supported  the 
teaching  of  the  Adoptians.    [ADOPTIAN.] 

fell,  pret.  ofv.    [FAix,  r.] 

tell,  *  fel,  *  felle,  a.  &  adv.    [A.S.  fel;  O.  Dut. 
&  O.  Fr.  fel.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 
1.  Cruel,  fierce,  barbarous,  savage,  inhuman. 


2.  Marked  by  cruelty  or  savageness. 

"  Whose  fell  delight 
Was  to  encourage  mortal  fight 
Tvdxt  birds  tobattle  trained." 

Cowper  :  Cock-  Fight*?  t  Garland. 

3.  Strong  and  active. 

"  A  bonny  terrier  that,  sir,  and  a  fell  chield  at  the 
vermin."—  .Scott  :  Guy  Manner  ing.  en.  xxiL 

*  4.  Earnest,  intent. 

"  I  am  so  fell  to  my  business."—  Pepi/l  :  Diary.  Jan. 
15,  1666-7. 

*  B.  As  adv.  :  In  a  cruel,  fierce,  or  barbarous 
manner. 

tea.  (1),  *  fel  (1),  *  felle  (1),  s.     [Icel.  flail,  fell 
;=  a  mountain  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  field  ;   Sw. 


1.  A  rocky  hill  ;   precipitous,   rocky,  and 
barren  ground. 

"  The  moon  will  soon  rise  over  the  fellt.'  —  Scott  :  Rob 
Boy,  ch.  xiv. 
*  2.  A  field. 
"  In  the  mossy  feU.~    Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion.  t.  17. 

fell-bloom,  -•. 

Bot.  :  Lotus  corniculatus. 

fell-wort,  fel  wort,  feld-wort,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  herb   Baldmoney,  a  species  of 
Geutiana,  G.  Amarella. 


fell  (2),  *  fel  (2),  *  felle  (2),  s.     [A.  S.  fel,  fell ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  vel ;  Icel.  fell ;   M.  H.  Ger. 
vtl ;  Lat.  pellis  ;  Gr.  jre'AAa  (jtella)."] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
*  1.  The  skin. 

"  He  was  vayr  of  fless  and/«Ke." 

Kobert  of  Oloucettfr.  p.  187. 

2.  A  hide  ;  the  skin  of  an  animal. 

"  Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes ;  and  their 
fells,  as  you  know,  are  gr<aay."—$h<tketp. :  A3  You  Like 
It,  iii.  2. 

3.  Skin  which  is  covered  with  hair. 

"My  fell  ot  hair 

Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir 
As  lii'e  were  in'L"         Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  T.  S. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mda.ll.  :  The  finer  portions  of  lead  ore 
which  fall  through  the  meshes  of  the  sieve 
when  the  ore  is  sorted  by  sifting. 

2.  Weaving :  The  end  of  a  web,  formed  by 
the  last  thread  of  the  weft. 

3.  Sewing:   A  form  of  hem  in  which  one 
edge  is  folded  over  the  other  and  sewed  down ; 
or  in  which  one  edge  is  left  projecting  and  is 
sewed  down  over  the  previous  seam. 

fell-ill,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  Aged  cattle,  especially  females,  are  liable  to  be 
hide  bound,  a  disease  known  here  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  by  the  name  of  fell-ill.  The  fell  or 
skin,  instead  of  being  soft  and  loose,  becomes  hard, 
and  sticks  closely  to  the  flesh  and  bones."— Agric. 
Sara,  /tart.,  p.  149. 

fell-rot,  s.    A  disease  in  sheep  affecting 
the  skin  ;  a  species  of  rot. 

*  fell (3),* fel (3),  s.   [Lat.  fell  =  gall.]   Anger; 
bitterness. 

"  Untroubled  of  vile  feare  or  bitter  fell." 

Speruer :  F.  (f..  III.  ri.  2. 

*  fell  (4),  S.     [FELL  (2),  V.] 

1.  A  felling  ;  a  quantity  of  timber  felled. 

"  Seventeen  years'  growth  affords  a  tolerable  fell."— 
Ktelyn  :  Sylva. 

2.  Lot,  fortune. 

fell  (!),».*.     [FELL  (2),  «•] 

Sewing :  To  lay  a  seam  or  hem  level  with 
the  cloth. 

"  Felling  the  seams  and  whipping  the  frill." 

Barham  :  Ingoldsby  Legendt ;  Aunt  fanny. 

fell  (2),  'felle,  *  fell-en,  'feoll-en,  v.t. 
[A.S.fellan,  a  causative  form,  tromfallan,  the 
orig.  form  of  A.S.  feallan  —  to  fall ;  cogn.  with 


Dut.   vellen ;    Dan.  falde ;   Sw.  falla  ;    Icel. 
fella  ;  Ger.  fallen ;  O.  Fris.  falla,  fella  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  fallian,  fellan.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  cause  to  fall  down ;  to  knock  down ; 
to  bring  to  the  ground. 

"  Villain,  stand  or  I'll  fill  thee  down." 

SlMktip.  :  S  Henry  VI.,  iv.  t 

2.  To  hew  or  cut  down  as  a  tree. 

"This  forest  will  I  fell.'  Trittram,  ill.  tS. 

*  IL  Fig.  :  To  bring  down. 
"  Ful  fast  he/eW  her  pride."  Trittram,  i.  17. 

fell  a  ble,  a.  [Eng.  fell  (2),  v. ;  -able.]  Cap- 
able of  being  felled ;  fit  to  be  felled. 

fel  lah  (pi.  fel  la  been),  s.  [Arab.]  An 
Egyptian  agricultural  labourer  or  peasant. 

fell-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  fell  (1),  v.  ;  -er.] 

Sewing-machine :  An  attachment  for  making 
a  felled  seam,  i.e.,  one  in  which  two  edges 
being  run  together  are  folded  overand  stitched. 

*fell'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  fell  (2),  v.;  -er.]  One 
who  fells  or  cuts  down  trees. 

"Since  thou  nrt  laid  down,  no  filler  is  come  up 
against  us."— Itaiah  xiv.  8. 

11  fell  -hood,  *  fel  hede,  s.  [Eng.  fell,  a. ; 
hood.]  Cruelty,  savageuess. 

"  Felhede  of  herte."— Ayenbite,  p.  ». 

fel' -lie,  a.    [Lat.  fel  =  gall ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.J 
Chem. :  The  same  as  FELLINIC  (<l.v.). 

*fel-llf  -lU-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  fel  (genit.  fellis)= 
gall ;  fluo  —  to  flow ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oiw.) 
Flowing  with  gall. 

fell -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [FELL  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  vis  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  hewing  trees. 

felling  -  axe,  s.  An  axe  specifically 
adapted  for  cutting  down  timber,  in  contra* 
distinction  to  an  axe  for  logging  off,  butting, 
lopping,  hewing,  &c.  [AXE.  ] 

felling-machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
cutting  down  standing  timber. 

felling-saw,  s.  A  saw  with  a  taper 
blade  about  six  and  a  half  feet  long,  with 
gullet-teeth,  and  operated  like  the  cross-cut 
saw  by  a  man  or  men  at  each  end. 

fel  lin'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  fel  =  gall]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  gall. 

fellinic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  obtained  from  gall. 

fell  -moh-ger,  s.  [Eng.  fell  (2),  s.,  and  monger.} 
A  dealer  in  hides  or  skins  of  animals. 

*  fell  ness,  *  fel-nesse,  s.     [Eng.  fell,  a. ; 

•ness.] 

1.  Cruelty,  fierceness,  savageness,  fury,  rage. 

•  When  his  brother  saw  the  red  blood  trail 
Adown  so  fast,  and  all  his  armour  steep, 
For  very  fellneu  loud  he  gau  to  weep. 

Spenter:  F.  «.,  II.  riii.  87. 

2.  Craftiness. 

"That  cacclieth  wise  men  in  ther  felneste."  — 
Wycliffe :  Job,  v.  18. 

*  fel-loe,  s.    [FELLY.] 

*  fel  -Ion,  s.    [FELON.] 

fel' -low,  *fel-aw,  *fel-awe,  *fel-age, 
*fel-aghe,  *fel-ow,  *fel-owe,  *feol- 
ahe,  fel-au,  s.  &  a.  [IceL  felagi  =  a 
partner,  a  companion  ;  felag  =  companion- 
ship, association,  from  fe  (Eng.  fee)  =  property, 
and  lag  =  a  laying  together.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  companion,  an  associate,  a  comrade. 

"Then  Christian  addressed  himself  thus  to  hi* 
fellow."— Bunyan:  Pilyrim'i  Progreu,  pt.  i. 

2.  One  of  the  same  kind  or  species. 

"  The  fowel  to  his  felatoci  wende." 

St.  Brandan,  p.  10. 

3.  One  joined  in  the  same  work  or  enter- 
prise ;  an  associate. 

"  Fellourt  in  arms,  and  my  most  loving  friends." 
Shaketp. :  Richard  111.,  v.  S. 

4.  An  equal  in  rank,  a  peer,  a  compeer. 

5.  One  of  a  pair. 

"That  glove  is  not  tbefrttow  ...  to  the  one  I  just 
now  produced."— Scott :  /lot  Hoy,  ch.  xvii. 


fitte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;   mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian-    ae,  oe-e;    ey-a.     qu  -  kw. 
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6.  A    person    or   thing   like   or   equal   to 
another ;  a  mutch. 

"  My  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel 
A  fellow  to  it."          Shdketp. :  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

7.  A  person,  an  individual.     (Used  fami- 
liarly.) 

*8.  A  servant,  an  attendant,  a  dependant. 
"  Whose  fellows  are  these ?  "—Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  IV.. 
IT.  X 

9.  A  word  of  contempt ;  a  worthless  person : 
as,  a  mean  fellow. 

"  The  Moor's  abused  by  some  most  villainous  knave. 
Some  base  notorious  kuuve.  some  scurvy  fellow." 
Shakesp. :  Othello,  iv.  2. 

10.  A  member  of  an  incorporated  society  : 
as,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  [II.  1.] 

IL  Univerities : 

1.  Eng. :  A  member  of  a  college  that  shares 
its  revenues. 

•'The  expulsion  of  the  fellows  was  soon  followed 
by  the  expulsion  of  a  crowd  of  demies.  —Hacaulaj/  : 
But.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Amer. :  One  of  the  trustees  of  a  college. 

B.  As  adj. :  Fellow  is  used  to  denote  com- 
munity in  station,  association,  or  action ; 
associated,  companion. 

If  Obvious  compounds  :  Fellow-citizen,  fel- 
low-councillor, fellow-countryman,  fellow  - 
creature,  fellow-gnat,  fellow-helper,  fellow- 
labourer,  fellow-man,  fellow-prisoner,  fellow- 
servant,  fellow-subject,  fellow-traveller,  fellow- 
worker. 

fellow-being,  s.  One  of  the  same  race  ; 
a  fellow-creature. 

"  I  seek,  und  vainly  seek : 
What  from  my  fMow-beings  I  require. 

Wordtaort h :  Ejccunioit,  bk.  Ui. 

fellow-brute,  s.    A  fellow-creature. 

"  Yea,  for  thy  fetlom-brutes  in  thee  we  saw 
The  soul  of  love." 

Wordsworth :  Favourite  Dog. 

fellow  commoner,  s. 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :    One  who  has  the  same 
right  of  common. 

"He  cannot  appropriate,  he  r*nnot  inclose,  without 
the  consent  of  all  bafelloK^ommaners,  all  mankind." 
— Locke. 

2.  Univ. :  A  commoner  of  the  highest  rank, 
who  dines  with  the  Fellows. 

fellow-craft,  s.  A  freemason  of  the 
second  degree  ;  one  above  an  entered  appren- 
tice. 

*  fellow-feel,  v.t.    [FELLOWFEEL.] 

fellow-feeling,  s. 

1.  Sympathy  ;  union  in  feeling. 

"  A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind." 

Byron  :  Enyiuh  Bardt  <t  Scotch  Keviewert. 

2.  Joint  interest. 

"Even  your  mi  Ik  woman  and  your  nurserymaid 
have  a  fellow-feeling."— Arbuthnot. 

fellow-heir,  s.    A  joint  heir,  a  co-heir. 

fellow  mortal,  s.  A  fellow-creature,  a 
fellow-man. 

"  Singing.  'O  Kabibonokka, 
You  are  but  \ayfelluw-tnortnlf" 

LangfeUaa :  Song  of  Uiawatha,  ii. 

fellow-soldier,  s.  One  that  fights  under 
the  same  leader  or  commander.  (Lit.  &fig.) 

"Epaphroditus,  my  brother  and  companion  in  labour, 
UDdfelloie-soltlier.'—PhUippiani  ii.  25. 

fellow  sufferer,  s.    One  who  shares  in 

the  same  sufferings  or  evils  as  another. 

"  We  in  some  measure  share  the  necessities  of  the 
poor  at  the  same  time  that  we  relieve  them,  and  make 
ourselves  nut  only  their  patrons  but  fellovnujferert." 
— Addis  >n:  Spectator. 

fellow-writer,  *.     One  who  writes  at 

the  siiiue  tinif  or  on  the  same  subject ;  a  con- 
temporary writer. 

"Since  they  cannot  raise  themselves  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  fM;<i>-wril'-r ...  they  must  sink  it  to  their 
own  pitch,  if  they  would  keep  themselves  upon  a  level 
with  them."— Addison. 

•iSl'-low,    •  fel  aghe,   '  vel  aghe,  v.t. 
[FELLOW,  ».] 

1.  To  associate  ;  to  join. 

"Oure  ealde  brother  Jesu  Crist  tbet  ous  tutaghelh 
wyth  him  ine  his  grace."— AyenbUt,  p.  102. 

2.  To  match  ;  to  pair  with  ;  to  suit  with. 

••  Imagination. 

With  what's  unreal,  thou  co-active  art, 
And/«How«  nothing.* 

Shakesp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  1. 1. 

•fel  low  ess,   s.      [Eng.  fdlow;   -eis.]     A 
contemptuous  epithet  for  a  woman. 

'Who  can  have  patience  with  such  fellows  and 
fellovesus.'— Richardson:  Clitrissa,  lit.  117. 


*fel'-low-feil,  v.t.  [Eng.  fellow,  and  feel.] 
To  have  a  fellow-feeling  with  ;  to  sympathise 
with. 

"  We  should  count  her  a  very  tender  mother  which 
should  bear  the  pain  twice,  ana  fellovfeel  the  infant's 
strivings  and  wrestlings  the  second  time,  rather  than 
want  her  child.'  —Rogers :  Xaaman  the  Syrian,  p.  sail. 

*  fel  low  like.  *  fel-low-ly,  *  fel-agh- 
lich,     feolau  liche,  *  veolau  liche, 

o.  &  adv.    [Eng.  fellow ;  -like.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Such  as  becomes  a  fellow  or 
companion. 

B.  An  adv. :  Like  a  companion. 

*  fel' -low-reed,   *  fel  aw  rede,  *  fel  a- 
rede,  *  vel-agh-rede,  s.     [Eng.  fellow, 
and  suff.  -reed.] 

1.  Fellowship. 

"  Deseuerd  fram  thefelaretle  of  gode  almichti." 
Old  En  g  Miscell.,  p.  31. 

2.  Fellows  ;  companions. 

"Amonge  the  pouere/rfawaJe." 

Legend  of  St.  Alexius,  476. 

fel   low   ship,     fel  agh  shepe,  *  fel- 
agh-shyp,  *  fel  -  a  -  chipe,     fel    au 
schip,  *  fel  -  au  -  schippe,    *  fel  -  au  - 
schupe,  *  fel  -  y  -  scliepe,      fel  -  ys 
shyppe,  *  fel-i  schippe,  s.    [Eng.  fellow; 
-ship.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  condition  or  relation  of  fellows  or 
companions  ;  companionship ;  association ; 
close  union  or  intercourse. 

"Make  no  felaschipe  with  thine  olde  enemyes."— 
Chaucer:  Tale  of  Jieli9*us. 

*  2.  Company. 

"  Parry  felle  in  felaschepe  with  Willyum  Hasard  at 
Queries.  —Paiton  Letters,  i.  83. 

*  3.  A  company  or  body  of  associates ;  a 
band  or  body  of  men. 


*  4.  Association ;  confederacy ;  combination. 

"  The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights. 
W  hereof  this  world  holds  record. ' 

Tennyson  :  Morte  <f  Arthur,  15,  16. 

*  5.  Equality. 

t  6.  Partnership  ;  joint  interest. 

"  Nearer  acquainted,  now  I  feel  by  proof 
Tihui  fellowship  in  pain  divides  not  smart." 

Milton :  P.  fi.,  i.  401,  402. 

7.  Intercourse  ;  communion  ;  association. 

"  The  heart  U  hard  in  nature,  and  unfit 
For  human  fellowship." 

Cotaper  :  Task,  vi.  322,  323. 

*  8.  Fitness  or  fondness  for  festivities  and 
companionship    (with     good    prefixed);     the 
qualities  of  a  good  or  pleasant  companion. 

"There's  neither  honesty,  manhood,  nor  good 
fellowship  In  thee.'  — Shakes?. :  2  Henry  1 I'.,  i.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arith. :  That  rule  of  proportion  whereby 
the  accounts  of  partners  in  business  are  ad- 
justed, so  that  they  may  each,  in  proportion 
to  his  share  of  the  stock,  receive  his  propor- 
tional gain,  or  sustain  his  proportional  loss. 

2.  Univ.  :  An  establishment  entitling  the 
holder,  who  is  "called  a  fellow,  to  participate 
in  the  revenues  of  a  certain  college,  and  also 
conferring  a  right  to  rooms  in  the  college,  and 
certain  other  privileges  as  to  meals,  &c.    The 
annual  pecuniary  value  of  fellowships  varies, 
and  till  of  late  years  they  were  tenable  for 
life  or  until  marriage. 

•J  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fellow- 
ship and  society:  "Both  these  terms  are  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  close  intercourse  ;  but  fel- 
lowship is  said  of  men  as  individuals,  society 
of  them  collectively :  we  should  be  careful 
not  to  hold  fellowship  with  any  one  of  bad 
character,  or  to  join  the  society  of  those  who 
profess  bad  principles."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

'  fel  low  ship,  *  fel  a  schipe,  *  fel  aw  - 
ship,  fe  i  schippe,  *  fel  ou  schipe, 
*  fel-ow-schipe,  v.t.  [FELLOWSHIP,  s.] 

1.  To   admit    to  fellowship ;   to   associate 
with  ;  to  unite  with. 

"To  Frlisrhi/ip* :  snHare,  associare,  consociare, 
muritare." — Cathol.  Anglicum. 

2.  To  unite  ;  to  join. 

"She  was  to  hyin  felowthiptt  thurgh  manage."— 
Wycliffe :  Genesis  xxv.  7. 

3.  To  unite  in. 

"  Thou  (halt  not .  . .  felamhlp  with  hem  rnariagis." 
—  Wyr-liffe:  fteut.  vii.  2. 

4.  To  make  a  fellow ;  to  associate. 

"Alle  the  Israelltis  .  .  .  felnwsMpten  hem  seluen 
with  hem  In  the  batayl."-  WycUffe  :  1  Kings  xlv.  22. 

'  feT-low-ly;  a.  [FELI.OWLIKE.]  Becoming  a 
companion ;  sympathetic.  (Shakesp. :  Temp,  v.) 


*fel-ly,  "fel-li,  •  fel  liche,  adv.  [Er.g./eM, 
a. ;  -/;/.]  In  a  tell,  cruel,  savage,  or  barbarous 
manner. 

"  He  sat  him  felly  down  and  gnawed  his  titter  nail." 
Thomson :  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  43. 

fell  y,  fell,  felow,  'felloe,  fclue, 
*felwe,  s.  [A.S.  felgu;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
wig ;  Dan.  fcdge ;  Ger.  felge,  from  A.S.  feolan, 
jlolan  =  to  stick,  from  the  pieces  of  the  rim 
being  put  together.  (Sfceot.)]  A  wheel,  or 
one  of  the  curved  segments  thereof,  which 
are  joined  together  by  dowels  to  form  tho 
rim  of  a  wheeL 

"  Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel." 
Shalcesti. :  Hamlet,  ii.  L 

felly -auger,  s.  A  hollow  auger  for 
fashioning  the  round  tenon  on  the  end  of  a 
spoke.  A  pod-auger  for  boring  the  hole  in 
the  felly  to  receive  the  spoke,  or  the  holes  in 
the  ends  for  the  dowel-pins. 

felly  bonding-machine,  s.  A  machine 
with  a  segmental  or  circular  former,  around 
which  felly-stuff  is  bent  to  a  curved  shape  and 
held  till  it  has  cooled  and  dried  in  its  assumed 
shape. 

felly  boring-machine,  s.  A  machine 
having  a  vertically  adjustable  boring  apparatus) 
attached  to  an  ordinary  trestle,  and  with  a 
clamp  to  hold  the  felly  in  position. 

felly-coupling,  s.  A  box  for  enclosing 
the  adjacent  ends  of  fellies  in  the  rim  of  a 
wheel. 

felly-dresser,  s.  A  machine  for  dress- 
ing the  edges  of  fellies. 

felly  sa wing-machine,  s.  A  machine 
for  sawing  stuff  into  fellies. 

*  feT-mon-ger,  s.    [FELLMONOEB.] 

*  fel  -nesse,  s.    [FELLNESS. 

f el'-o  de  se,  phrase.  [Low  Lat.  =  a  felon  by 
himself.] 

Law:  One  who  commits  felony  by  self- 
murder  or  suicide  ;  one  who  deliberately  and 
while  in  sound  mind  destroys  himself. 

"  A  felo  de  se,  therefore,  is  he  that  deliberately  puts 
an  end  to  his  own  existence,  or  commits  any  unlawful 
malicious  act,  the  consequence  of  which  is  his  own 
death  :  as  if.  attempting  to  kill  another,  he  runs  upon 
his  antagonist's  sword,  or.  shooting  at  another  the  gun 
bursts  and  kills  himself.  The  party  must  be  of  yean 
of  discretion,  and  in  his  senses,  else  it  is  no  crime."— 
Blactstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  14. 

fel   on,  *  fel   Ion,  *  fel  oun. »  fel  un,  s.  &  a. 

[Fr.  felon,  from  Low  Lat.  Jello,  felo= a  traitor,  a 
rebel.  Prob.  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Gael,  feallan 
=•  a  felon  ;  Bret,  falloni  =  treachery,  from  Ir. 
&  Gael,  feall  =  to  betray  ;  cogn.  with  Lat. 
folio;  Ir.  feal;  Bret,  fell  =  evil ;  WeL  * 
Corn,  /el  =  wily.  (S/ceat.)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Al  that  the/eton  hath,  the  kinges  it  is." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  4TL 

2.  One  who  has  committed  heinous  crimes ; 
a  villain. 

3.  A  wretch,  a  wicked  person. 

"  Bifor  that  Herodis  the/efoun 
Did  sain  Ion  in  his  prisoun." 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  M. 

4.  A  whitlow ;  a  tumour  formed  between 
the  bone  and  its  investing  membrane,  very 
painful. 

"Kile*,/eJon«,  and  postymees." 

Uampole :  Pricke  of  Conscience,  2,995. 

II.  Law :  One  who  has  committed  a  felony 
(q.v.). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1 1.  Cruel,  savage,  malignant,  malicious. 

"  He  asked  the  waves,  and  asked  the  felon  winds. 
What  hard  mishap  hath  doomed  this  gentle  swain." 
Milton  :  Lycidas,  W.  91. 

*  2.  Traitorous,  disloyal. 
•3.  Stolen. 

"Whose  greedy  pawes  with  fellon  goods  w«r» 
found."— fuller :  David's  Haitians  Sinne,  ch.  xiz. 

felon-berry,  fellon  berry,  *. 

Sot. :  Bryonia  dioica. 

felon-grass,  fellon  grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Imperatoria  Ostruthlvm,  (2)  Hellt- 
borus  niger.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

felon-herb,  fellon  herb,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Artemisia  vulgarls,  (2)  Hieracium 
Pilosella.  (Britten  <£•  Holland.) 


bSlL,  b6y;  pdut,  Jowl;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,   ph  =  L 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  •*"«-    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  deL 
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feloness— felucca 


felon  weed,  fellon  weed,  s. 

Hot. :  Stiucio  Jacobaa. 

felon  wood,  fellon  wood.  5. 
Hot. :  The  same  as  FELON-WORT  (q.v.). 

felon-wort,  fellon  wort.  5. 

Bet. :  (1)  Solatium  Dulcamara,  from  its  leaves 
and  berries  being  used  as  a  cure  for  felons  or 
whitlows,  (2)  Chelidvnium  Majits,  (3)  Impera- 
toria  Ostruthitim. 

•feT-6ne«S,5  [Bug.  felon  ;-ess.]  A  female 
felon. 

"  What  she  called  th«  flight  o<  thefetontu." 
Hrotrning  :  Flight  of  t 

16  lo  ni  ous,  *  fel-lo-ni-ous,  a.  [Eng. 
felony;  -ous.] 

*  1.  Ord.  /.(i HI;.  :  Wicked,  malignant,  savage, 
barbarous,  traitorous,  perfidious. 

"O  thievish  night: 

Why  shouldst  thou,  but  for  soine/«ton<oiu  end, 
In  toy  dark  lanthom  thus  close  up  the  stare 
That  nature  hung  iu  heaven  !  "    Milton  :  Comus,  196. 
2.  Law :  Of  the  nature  of  a  felony ;  done 
with  deliberate  purpose  to  commit  a  crime. 

"Such  a  force  as  distinguishes  K.feloniout  riot  from  a 
treasonable  levying  of  war."— ErtUnc :  Speech  on  Trial 
tf  Lord  0.  Cordon. 

felonious  homicide,  s. 

Law :  Killing  a  human  being  without  justi- 
fication or  excuse.  The  person  killed  may  be 
another  or  one's  self.  In  the  latter  case  the 
offence  is  Felo  de  se  (q.v.). 

fig  - 16  -  ni  -  ous  ly,  •  fel  lo  ni  ous  ly, 
*  fe-lO-ny-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  felonious; 

-ly-] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Malignantly,  maliciously, 
perfidiously. 

"Would  falsely  and/efontauriv  have  robbed  Nat  Lee 
of  his  share  In  the  representation  of  CEdipus."— Dry- 
den  :  Vindication  of  Duke  of  Quite. 

2.  Law ;  In  a  felonious  manner ;  with  de- 
liberate intention  to  commit  a  crime. 

"  Felloniouily  assaults  him  to  rob  him  of  his  purse 
or  to  cat  his  throat."— Prynne :  Treachery  t  Ditloya  Ity. 
pt  ill,  P.  84. 

•  fe-lo- ni- ous -ness,  s.    [Eng.  felonious; 
-ness.]    The  quality  of  being  felonious. 

*feT-6~n-ly,  •  fel-on-liche,  adv.  [Eng. 
felon;  -ly.}  Like  a  felon  or  villain. 

fel  6  nous,  *  fel-lo^nous,  a.  [Eng.  felon  ; 
•ous.]  Wicked,  malicious,  perfidious,  traitor- 
ous, felonious. 

"  A  deadly  bow  and  arrow  keene. 
Which  forth  he  sent  with  fclonous  tespight." 

Spenter :  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  «6. 

•  fel -O-notlS-ltf,  adv.     [Eng.  feConous  ;  -ly.] 
Wickedly,   perfidiously,    traitorously,  feloni- 
ously. 


fSl'-o-ny,  •  fel  o  ni,  *  fel  o  nie,  *  fel-o- 
nye,  s.     [Fr.  felonie,  from  Low  Lat.  Jelonia, 
from  fela  —  a  felon  ;  Sp.  felonia  ;  Ital.  fellonia.] 
L  Ordinary  iM.iguage : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  very  wicked  or  atrocious  act ;  treachery, 
perfidy. 

"  He  buld  Mia  bitrayed  thurf  /elvnie."    Pilate,  89. 

*  3.  A  body  of  felons. 
n.  Law: 

1.  Originally :  The  penal  consequences  (viz. 
the  forfeiture  of  a  person's  lands  and  goods) 
resulting  from  certain  aggravated  crimes. 

2.  Next:  Any  one  of  those  crimes  them- 
selves. 

3.  Now :  Any  crime  of  an  aggravated  char- 
acter to  which,  in   any   legislative  act   pro- 
viding for  its  punishment,  the  term  felony  is 
applied.    These  crimes  so  vary  that  no  general 
definition  of  them  can  be  given.    Of  the  whole 
list  only  murder  or  high  treason  can  now  be 
punished  with  death,  and  in  no  case  are  kinds 
or  goods  forfeited  on  conviction. 

fel'-on-ry,  s.  [Eng.  felon  ;  -ry.]  A  body  or 
number  of  felons  ;  specif.,  the  convict  popula- 
tion of  Australia. 

/SI  -site,  s. 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  Albite,  with  some  free  silica 
disseminated  through  it. 

2.  A  variety  of  Orthoclase.     [ORTHOCLASE- 

FELSITE.] 


fel  sit   ic,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  felsit(e);  -ic.] 

Gtol. :  Containing  more  or  less  of  felsite. 
Thus  Prof.  T.  Me  Kenny  Hughes  calls  the 
Dinorwig  beds  of  the  Pre-Cambrian  rocks, 
Felsitic  series.  (Quar.  Jour.  Gtol.  Soc.  (1879), 
xxxv.,  p.  686.) 

fel  so  ban    yite,    s.      [Named  from  Felso- 
banya,  in  Hungary,  where  it  occurs.  ] 

M in. :  An  orthorhombic,  snow-white,  trans- 
lucent or  subtransparent  mineral,  optically 
bi-axial.  Hardness,  1  'b  ;  sp.  gr.,  2'33  ;  lustre, 
pearly  on  the  cleavage  face.  Compos.  :  Sul- 
phuric acid,  17'2  ;  alumina,  44'1 ;  water,  38'7 
=  100.  (Dana.) 

fel   spar,  fold  spar,  s.     [From  Ger.  feld- 
spath  =  felspar :  fcld  —  field,  and  spath  =  spar.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Min. :  A  genus  of  minerals  rather  than  a 
single  mineral.  Formerly  there  were  included 
under  it  five  species — viz.  :  (1)  Adularia  or 
Moonstone,  (2)  Common,  (3)  Compact,  (4) 
Glassy,  and  (5)  Labrador  Felspar.  Now  Dana 
elevates  Felspar  into  a  group.  [FELSPAR- 
GROUP.] 

B.  As  adj.    [FELSPAR-GROUP.] 

felspar-group,  s. 

Min.  :  A  group  of  Unisilicates,  having  the 
sp.  gr.  below  2'85,  the  hardness  6  to  7,  fusi- 
bility 3  to  5  ;  crystallization  oblique  or  clino- 
hedral,  the  prismatic  angle  near  120°,  the 
cleavage  two,  one  basal  the  other  brachy- 
diagonal,  with  inclination  to  each  other  of 
about  90° ;  its  composition  having  the  pro- 
toxide bases  lime,  soda,  potash,  and,  in  one 
species,  baryta,  the  sesquioxide  only  alumina ; 
ratio  between  the  two  1*3.  Dana  includes 
under  it  the  species  Anorthite  (Lime  felspar), 
Labradorite  (Lime-soda  felspar),  Hyalophane 
(Baryta- potash  felspar),  Andesite  and  Oligo- 
clase  (Soda-lime  felspar),  Albite  (Soda-lime 
felspar),  and  Orthoclase  (Potash  felspar). 
(Dana.)  (See  these  words.)  To  this  list  the 
Brit.  Mus.  Catal.  adds  Microcline  and  Petalite 
(q.v.). 

«H  (1)  Blue  Felspar  : 

Min. :  The  same  as  LAZULITE  (q.v.). 

(2)  Common  Felspar : 

Min. :  The  same  as  ORTHOCLASE  (q.v.). 

(3)  Compact  Felspar : 

Min. :  FELSITE  (q.v.).  It  is  either  (a)  Com- 
pact massive  oligoclase,  oligoclase  felsite,  or 
(b)  Compact  ortlioclase,  Orthoclase  felsite, 
halleflinta,  helleflinta. 

(4)  Glassy  Felspar : 

Min. :  The  same  as  SAKIDINE  (q.v.). 

(b)  Labrador  Felspar : 

Min. :  The  same,  as  LABRADORITE  (q.v.). 

(6)  Lime  Felspar  : 

Min. :  (a)  The  same  as  INDIANITE  (Beudant, 
1824),  t  (b)  The  same  as  LABRADORITE  (Dana.). 

(7)  Potash  Felspar : 

Min. :  The  same  as  ORTHOCLASE.  The  name 
was  used  specially  to  distinguish  it  from  Al- 
bite (Soda  felspar)  (q.v.). 

(8)  Soda  Felspar : 

Min. :  The  same  as  ALBITE  (q.v.). 

felspar  porphyry,  .-•. 

Geol. :  A  volcanic  rock,  having  a  base  of 
felspar,  with  crystals  of  felspar,  as  well  as 
crystals  and  grains  of  quartz.  It  is  called 
also  Hornstone  porphyry  (q.v.). 


fel  -spath,  s.    [FELDSPAR.] 

fel  spath  ic,   fel  spath -ose,  a.     [FELD- 
SPATUIC,  FELDSPATHOSE.] 

Min.  &  Geol. :  Having  felspar  in  its  com- 
position. 

"  There  is  a  crystalline  grey  feltpathic  rock."— Quar. 
Jour.  Seal.  Soc.,  xxxvi.  (1839),  p.  685. 

fclspathic  ash,  s. 

Geol. :  A  volcanic  ash,  with  much  felspar  in 
its  composition. 

"  Occasionally  thia  feltpathic  ath,  which  is  seiuirnted 
into  thick  beds  .  .  ."—jfurchison  :  SUuria,  ch.  iii. 

fel'- Stone,  «.     [Eng.,  &c.  fel(spar),  and  stone.] 
Geol. :   A  rock  consisting   of  felspar   and 
quartz. 

"Boulders  of  felspathic  rocks,  varying  from  coarse 
breccia,  tuff,  or  ashes,  to  compact  felstone." — Quar. 


Jour.  Geol.  Soc., : 


•i.  (1879),  p.  4K. 


felt,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.     [FEEL,  v.] 

felt,  *  feelte,  s.    [Dut.  vilt;  Ger.  filz;  Sw.  At 
Dan.  fill ;  Gr.  mAoc  (pilot)  =  felt ;  Lat.  piUeut, 
pileus  =  a  felt  hat.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  kind  of  cloth  or  stuff  made  of  wool  or 
wool  and  cotton  united,  without  weaving,  by 
rolling,  beating,  and  pressure. 

"  It  were  a  delicate  stratagem  to  shoe 
A  troop  of  horse  with/eK." 

SitaJcetp. :  Lear,  iv.  C. 

2.  A  hat  made  of  felted  wool 
»  3.  A  skin,  a  hide. 

"  To  know  whether  sheep  be  sound  or  not,  see  that 
the/eU  be  loose,  "—ilortimer:  Husbandry. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  Creeping  Wheat-grass. 

"  This  soil,  if  not  regularly  cleaned  by  pasturing  and 
crops  of  turnips,  is  apt  to  be  overrun  with  the  creeping 
wheat-grass,  know  u  by  the  vulgar  name  of  felt  or  pu-T 
grass."— P.  Fintry:  Statist.  Ace.,  xi.  874. 

2.  Print. :  The  felted  cloth  on  which  paper 
is  couched  and  carried  in  the  paper-making 
machine.    The  cloth  on  which  the  paper  is 
couched  from  the  making  cylinder  is  known 
as  the  making  felt ;  others  as  carrying  felts, 
first  felt,  second  felt,  <fcc.    Appurtenances  of 
the  felt  are  technically  known  as  felt-washers, 
felt-rollers,  Ac. 

felt-carpet,  s.  A  carpet  whose  fibres  are 
not  spun  or  woven,  but  are  associated  by  the 
felting-process. 

felt-grain,  a. 

Wood-work :  The  grain  of  wood  whose  direc- 
tion is  from  the  pith  to  the  bark  ;  the  direc- 
tion of  the  medullary  rays  in  oak  and  some 
other  timber. 

*  felt-gravel,  s. 

Med.  :  The  sandy  gravel. 

"  Before  his  death  he  was  tormented  with  the  felt- 
gravel,  which  he  bare  most  patiently."— Spaliswood : 
HM.,  p.  101. 

felt-hat,  s.    A  hat  made  of  felted  wool. 

felt  moulds,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Fungi  of  the  sub-order  Antennariete. 

fglt,   V.t.      [FELT,  *.] 

1.  To  make  into  cloth  by  rolling,  beating, 
and  pressure. 

"  The  same  wool  one  man  felts  into  a  hat,  another 
weaves  it  into  cloth,  another  into  kersey."  —  Hale  : 
Origin  of  Mankind. 

2.  To  cover  with  felt :  as,  the  cylinder  of  an 
engine,  a  roof,  &c. 

*  To  make  of  felt. 

"Hii  wereu  sockes  in  here  shon,  and  felted  botes 
above."  Polit.  Song*,  p.  330. 

*  felt-fir,  v.t.     [A  frequent,  from  felt  (q.v.).] 
To  mat  or  clot  together  like  felt. 

"  Hit  fettered  locks,  that  on  his  bosom  fell. 
On  rugged  mountain  briers  and  thorns  resemble." 
Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Bullogne,  bk.  iv.  S  7. 

felt'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&  s.    [FELT,  v.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  making  felt ;  the  process  by 
which  wool  is  felted. 

2.  The  materials  of  which  the  felt  is  made  ; 
felt. 

II.  Wood-working :  The  splitting  or  sawing 
timber  by  the  felt-grain  (q.v.). 

felt'-ma-ker,  s.  [Eng.  felt,  and  maker.]  On» 
whose  business  is  to  make  felt. 

"Whom  in  their  childhood  I  bound  forth  to  felt- 
makert."—Beaum.  A  Flet. :  Wit  at  Several  Weapont, 
i.  1. 

*fel'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  s.  [O.  Fr.,  Fr.feutre, 
from  Lat.  filtruni.}  [FELT,  s.]  A  kind  of 
cuirass  made  of  wood  or  felt. 

*  felt'-rite,  s.    [Probably  a  corruption  of  the 

Lat.  uame/ej  terra;.] 
Bot. :  The  Small  Centaury. 

felt'- wort,  s.    [Eng.  felt,  and  wort ;  from  the 
felty  character  of  the  leaves.] 
Bot.  :  Verbascum  Thapsus. 

fe-liic'-ca,  s.  [Ital.  feluca,  from  Arab./utfc  — 
a  ship.]  *A  small  vessel  propelled  by  oars  and 
lateen  sails  ;  it  is  long  and  narrow,  carrying 
eight  to  twelve  oars  on  each  side,  and  is  used 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce-e;ey  =  a.     qn  -  kw. 


felwort — fen 
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where  great  speed  is  required.    They  are  not 
decked.     The  cutwater  terminates  in  a  long 


beak.  They  are  used  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  adjacent  waters  for  coasting  voyages,  but 
are  rapidly  going  out  of  use. 

"  Do  you  see  that  Livornese  /Wucco  I" 

Longfellow :  Qolden  Legend,  v. 

fgl'-wort,  s.    [FELTWORT.] 

fe  male,  *  fc-mal,  *  fc-mcl,  *  fe-mele, 
*  fem -male,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  femelle,  from  Lat. 
femella  =  a  young  woman,  dimin.  of  femina  — 
a  woman.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   One  of  the  sex  which  con- 
ceives and  bears  young  ;  a  she. 

"  If  he  offer  it  of  the  herd,  whether  it  be  male  or 
female,  he  shall  offer  it  without  blemish."— Leritiau 
Hi.  1. 

2.  Bot. :  That  plant  which  bears  the  pistil 
and  receives  the  pollen  of  the  male  flower. 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Langttage : 

1.  Belonging  to  that  sex  which  conceives 
and  bears  young ;  not  male. 

"  With  that  com  out  of  the  west 
A  female  ape. "  Octovian,  309. 

2.  Belonging  to  an  individual  of  the  female 
•ex  ;  characteristic  of  females. 

"  If  by  a.  female  hand  he  had  forseen 
He  was  to  die.  his  wish  had  rather  been 
The  lance  and  double  axe  of  the  fair  warrior  queen." 
Dryden :  Ovid ;  Metamorphoses  xii. 

3.  Soft,  feminine,  delicate,  weak. 

IL  Bot. :  Pistillate  ;  having  pistils  and  no 
stamen. 

If  For  the  difference  between  female  and 
feminine,  see  FEMININE. 

female  cornel-tree,  «. 

Bot. :  Cornus  sanguinea. 

female-dragons,  $. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  WATEE-DBAOONS  (q.v.). 

female-fern,  .». 

Bot. :  Asplenium  Filix  femina. 

female-flower,  s.    [FEMALE,  A.  2.] 

female-hemp,  s. 

Bot. :  Cannabis  sativa. 

female-joint,  s.  The  socket  or  faucet- 
piece  of  a  spigot-and-faucet  joint. 

female-labour, 

Polit.  Econ.  <t  Law :  The  labour  of  women. 
This  is  regulated  by  various  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  most  important  limitation  being 
that  since  March,  1843,  it  has  been  illegal  to 
employ  women  or  girls  in  mines  and  collieries. 
(FACTORY  ACTS.] 

female-pimpernel,  s. 

Bot. :  Anag 


female-plant,  s.    [FEMALE,  A.  2.) 

female-rhymes,  «.  pi. 

Pros. :  Double  rhymes,  or  rhymes  in  which 
two  syllables,  one  accented  and  the  other  un- 
accented, correspond  at  the  end  of  each  line. 
They  are  so  called  because  they  end  in  a  weak 
or  feminine  syllable  :  thus./oMe,  table;  motion, 
notion,  are  female  rhymes. 

"The  femaU-rhymet  are  in  use  with  the  Italian  in 
every  Hue,  with  the  Si«niard  promiscuously,  and  with 
the  French  alternately,  as  api>ean>  from  the  Alarique, 
the  Pncelle.  or  any  of  their  later  poem*. "— Dri/den  : 
Preface  to  Annul  MirabUit. 


female-screw,  s. 

Mech. :  The  spiral-headed  cavity  into  which 
another  screw  works  ;  a  screw  having  grooves 
or  channels  in  which  the  thread  of  another 
screw  works. 

t  female-system,  s. 

Bot. :  The  pistil,  the  gynseceum. 

1  fe'-mal  1st,  s.  [Eng.  femal(e)  ;  -int.]  One 
devoted  to  the  female  sex  ;  a  ladies'  man,  a 
gallant. 

"Courting  her  smoothly  like  a  femnlat." 

Marston.    (Goodrich  <t  Porter.) 

t  fg-mal-It-y,  s.  [Eng.  female)  ;  -ity.]  Fe- 
male nature. 


*  fe'-mal-ize,  v.t.     [Eng.  femaHe) ;  -ize.]    To 
make  female,  feminine,  or  effeminate. 

"Upon  the  model  of  the  other  fcmalized  virtues." 
— Lord  Shaftestury :  Characteristics,  pt.  iii. 

fSme-cov'-ert,  femme-civ'-ert,  s.    [Fr.] 

Law :  A  married  woman ;  a  woman  under 
covert  of  her  husband. 

fem'-er-ell,  fom'-er-ell,  s.    [Fr.  fumerette, 

from  fumer  =  to  smoke ;  Lat  fumus  =  smoke.] 

Arch. :  A  louvre,  lantern,  or  covering  placed 

on  the  roof  of  a  kitchen,  hall,  &c.,  for  the 

purpose  of  ventilation  or  the  escape  of  smoke. 

feme -sole,  fern  me -sole,  s.    [Fr.]     An 
unmarried  or  single  woman. 

femme-sole  merchant,  s.  A  woman 
who,  by  the  custom  of  London,  carries  on  a 
trade  on  her  own  account. 

*  fem'-I-Clde,  s.      [Lat.  femina  —  a  woman, 
and  ccedo  =  to  kill.]    The  murder  of  a  woman. 

*  iSm'-I-na-Csf,  s.    [Lat.  femina  =  a  woman  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -cy.]    Female  nature  ;  feminality. 

*  fem'-i-nal,  a.     [Lat.  feminalis,  from  femina 

=  a  woman.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  woman, 
or  women  ;  female. 

"  For  wealth,  or  fame,  or  honour/eimnol." 

West:  Abute  of  Travelling. 

*  fem-i-naT-i-ty,   s.      [Eng.  feminal;   -ity.] 

Female  nature. 

"  If  in  the  minority  of  natural  vigour  the  parts  of 
feminality  take  place,  upon  the  increase  or  growth 
thereof  the  masculine  appears."— Browne :  Vulgar  Kr- 
rours,  bk.  iii.,  ch  xvii 

*  fem'-i-nate,  a.    [Lat.  feminatiis,  from  femina 

=  a  woman.]    Feminine. 

*  fem'-ine,   a.      [Lat.  femina  =  a   woman.] 
Womanly,  effeminate. 

"  In  Xerxes  was  to  be  scene  a  kinde  of  femine  fear- 
fulness."—  (Joldyng:  Juttine,  to.  18. 

*  fem-I-ne'-i-ty;  s.    [Lat./emino  =  a  woman ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ity.]    Female  nature  ;  feminality. 

"  To  her  mind  they  lacked  femineity."—C.  Reade : 
Cloister  i  Hearth,  ch.  Ixviii. 

*  fem-I-nes'-oenfe,   s.      [Lat.  femina  =  a 
woman.]    The  possession  or   assumption  of 
certain  male  characteristics  by  the  female. 

*  fem'-In-ile,  a.    [Formed  from  Lat.  femina 

=  a  woman,  on  analogy  of  virile,  from  vir, 
&c.]  Feminine. 

"Virile,  feminile,  and  puerile."— Southty :  Doctor, 
ch.  xix. 

fem   i  nine,  *  fem  i  nync,  *  fem-y-nyn, 

*  fem-y-nyne,  a.  &,  s.  [Fr.  feminin,  from 
Lat.  femininus,  from  femina  =  a  woman  ;  Sp. 
femenino  ;  Port,  feminino  ;  Ital.  femminino.  ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  woman  ;  womanly ; 
like  or  becoming  to  a  woman. 

"  There  was  no  want  of  feminine  wit  and  shrewdness 
In  her  conversation."— Macaulay :  ffiit.  Eng.,  ch.  xl. 

2.  Wholly  with  a  bad  meaning  when  applied 
to  a  roan  ;  effeminate. 

"  But  Minus  being  esteemed  no  man  of  war  at  all, 
but  altogether  feminine,  and  subjected  to  ease  and 
delicacy,  there  Is  no  probability  iu  that  opinion."— 
Rnleigh:  JIM.  of  the  World,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  1.,  j  1. 

3.  Soft,  tender,  delicate. 

II.  Gram. :  Having  the  form  of  a  word  deno- 
ting a  female  ;  denoting  the  gender  of  nouns 
really  or  hypothetically  female. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  female  ;  a  woman  ;  the 
female  sex. 

"  Fill  the  world  at  once 
With  men.  as  angels,  without  feminine." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  x.  893. 


If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  femi- 
nine, fetnale,  and  effeminate :  "  Female  is  said 
of  the  sex  itself,  and  feminine  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  sex.  Female  is  opposed  to 
male,  feminine  to  masculine.  In  the  female 
character  we  expect  to  find  that  which  is 
feminine.  The  female  dress,  manners,  and 
habits,  have  engaged  the  attention  of  all  the 
essayists  from  the  time  of  Addisou  to  the 
present  period.  The  feminine  is  natural  to  the 
female  ;  the  effeminate  is  unnatural  to  the  male. 
Afeminine  air  and  voice,  which  is  truly  grate- 
ful to  the  oliserver  in  the  one  sex,  is  an  odious 
mark  of  effeminacy  in  the  other.  Beauty  and 
delicacy  are  feminine  properties  ;  robustness 
and  vigour  are  masculine  properties  :  the 
former,  therefore,  when  discovered  in  a  man, 
entitle  him  totheepithetofeJfeminate."(Crab&: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  fSm'-I-nlne-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  feminine ;  -Zy.] 
In  a  feminine  manner ;  as  becomes  a  woman. 

"  So  femininely  white  it  might  bespeak 
Another  sex.  Byron  :  Lara,  i.  27. 

*  fem'-l-nin-ism,  s.     [Eng.  feminize) ;  -ism.. 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  feminine  or  fe 
male. 

*  fgm-i-nin'-I-ty,    »  fem-I-nln'-I-tee,  s. 

[Eng.  feminin(e) ;    -ity.]      The    qualities    or 
manners  becoming  a  woman. 

*  fem  i-msm,  s.    [Lat.  femin(a)  =  a  woman  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ism.]     The  quality  or  state  of  a 
female. 

*  fe-min'-J-ty,  *  fe  min  i  tee,  s.      [Lat. 

femina  =  a    woman ;    Eng.    suff.    -ity.]    The 
qualities  becoming  a  woman  ;  womankind. 


nitted  her,  yfostered  to  be, 

I  up  iu  trevr  feminitee." 

Spenter  :  F.  «.,  III.  vi.  U. 


And  trained  up  iu  trew  feminity 


*  fem'-l-mze,  v.  t.  [Lat.  femin(a)  =  a  woman  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  To  make  womanish,  or  effemi- 
nate. 

"  The  serpent  said  to  the  feminized  Adam,  Why  are 
yousodemure?"— Jfore:ConJecturaCabbal.(l6«B),p.4S. 

fem'-6r-al,  a.  [Low  Lat.  femoralis,  from  Lat. 
femur  (genit.  femoris)  =  a  thigh  ;  Fr.  femoral; 
Sp.  femoral.  ]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  thigh. 

femoral-artery,  s. 

Anat. :  That  portion  of  the  artery  of  the 
lower  limb  which  lies  in  the  upper  two-thirds 
of  the  thigh. 

fe  mur,  s.    [Lat,  =  the  thigh.] 

1.  Anat. :   In  vertebrate  animals  the  first 
bone  of  the  leg  or  pelvic  extremity,. situated 
between  the  os  innominatum  and  the  tibia. 

2.  Arch. :  The  long,  flat,  projecting  face  be- 
tween each  channel  of  a  triglyph  in  the  Doric 
order. 

3.  Entom. :  The  third  joint  of  the  leg ;  it  is 
long  and  generally  compressed. 

fen,  *  fenne,  *  venne,  s.  [A.S./en;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  veen;  Icel.  fen;  Goth. /ant;  O.  H. 
Ger.  fenni  =  mud.] 

1.  Low,  flat  and  wet  land  ;  a  marsh  or  moor ; 
low-lying    land  covered  wholly  or  partially 
with  water,  and  producing  only  sedge  or  coarse 
grass. 

"  The  remainder  was  believed  to  consist  of  moor, 
forest,  and/<m."— Macaulay  :  Hiit.  Eng..  ch.  iii. 

2.  A  disease  affecting  hops  ;  it  is  caused  by 
a  quick-growing  fungus  or  mould. 

%  Obvious  compound  :  Fen-born. 

fen-berry, «. 

Bot. :  Vaccinium  Oxycoccos. 

fen-boat,  s.  A  kind  of  flat-bottomed  boat 
used  in  the  fens. 

fen-cricket,  s.  Gryllotalpa  vulgaris,  also 
called  the  Mole-cricket,  from  its  digging  holes 
for  itself  in  the  ground. 

fen-duck,  *. 

Ornith. :  The  Shoveller  (q.v.). 

fen-fire,  ».  The  Will-o'-the-wisp,  an  ignis- 
fatuus. 

"  Mocked  as  whom  ihefen-ftre  leads." 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Athent. 

fen-fowl,  s.  Any  species  of  fowl  which 
frequents  fens. 

fen-goose,  s. 

Ornith. :  Anser  ferns,  the  Gray-lag  goose, 
from  its  frequecting  fens 


boll,  boy;  p6Ht,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph     f. 
-«Un.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.    slon  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  sails,   -ble,  -die,  &<-.  --  bel,  del. 
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fence— fender 


fen-grapes,  s. 

Bo/.  :  Fi  ><•(•<  .'iii/m  ('JTI/OOCCOS. 

fen-land,  s.   Marshy,  low-lying  land ;  a  fen. 
"From  the  mountains,  moors,  laid  fen-lands' 

Longfellow.  Songof  Biaieat/M.    (lutrod.) 

fen-rue,  s. 

Hot.:  Thalictrum  flavum. 

*  fen-sucked,  a.     Sucked  up  or  drawn 
from  fens  or  marshrs. 

"  You/«i-»uc*«*  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powerful  «uu. 
To  fall  and  blast  her  pride  '.  " 

Shaketp. :  Lear,  ii.  4. 

«3n9e.  *  fens,  *  fcnse,    '  fenss,  *.     [An 

abbreviation  for  defence  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Protection,  guard,  defence,  or  security 
•gainst  attack. 

"  He  was  fully  the/eru  and  the  fyn  stuff 
Of  all  the  tulkes  of  Troy." 

Dettruction  of  Troy,  7,363. 

(2)  That  which  serves  to  inclose  and  protect 
a  piece  of  ground,  or  to  keep  cattle  from  stray- 
ing :  a  structure  on  the  boundary  of  a  lot, 
field,  or  estate,  to  keep  off  intruders  or  to  act 
as  a  screen  :  as,  a  wall,  a  hedge,  a  paling,  a 
bank,  a  line  of  rails  or  posts,  Ac. 

"  In  front,  near  the  edge  of  the  morass,  were  some 
fence*  out  of  which  a  breast-work  was  without  diffi- 
culty constructed."— Jfacaulay :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

(3)  The  art  of  using  the  sword,  or  fencing  ; 
skill  iu  fencing  or  sword-exercise  ;  the  art  of 
self-defence  with  a  sword. 

"  I  bruised  my  shin  the  other  day,  with  playing  at 
•word  and  dagger  with  a  master  of  fence,"— Shaketp.  : 
Merry  mvel  of  H'intlsor.  L  1. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  Skill  or  adroitness  in  meeting  and  de- 
feating theattacks  of  an  opponent  in  argument 

(2)  A  guard,  defence,  or  protection  of  any 
kind. 

"Whatever  disregard  certain  modern  refiners  of 
morality  may  attempt  to  throw  on  all  the  instituted 
means  of  public  religion,  they  must  in  their  lowest 
Tiew  be  considered  as  the  out-guards  and  fences  of 
virtuous  conduct."—  Blair. 

(3)  A  purchaser  or  receiver  of  stolen  goods. 
(Stang.) 

*  (4)  The  act  of  opening  a  court,  parlia- 
ment, &c. 

"  The  affirmatioun  and  fence  of  the  court,  that  na 
man  tak  speech  upon  hand,  without  leave  askit  and 
obtenit."— Balfour :  Practickt,  p.  278. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Gun.:  The  arm  of  the  hammer-spring  of  a 
gun-lock. 

2.  Locks. :  An  arm  or  projection  which  enters 
the  gates  of  the  tumblers  when  they  are  ad- 
justed in  proper  position  and  coincidence,  and 
at  other  times  prevents  such  movement  of  the 
dog,  stump,  or  other  obstructing  member  as 
would  permit  the  retraction  of  the  bolt.    In 
common  tumbler-locks  the  fence  forms  the 
obstructing  medium  between  the  bolt  and  the 
tumblers,   to    prevent  the  retraction  of  the 
former  when  the  tumbler-gates  are  not  in  co- 
incidence. 

3.  Wood-work. :  An  adjustable  guard-plate 
or  edge  on  a  gauge,  or  on  a  grooving,  banding, 
plough,  fillister,  or  reglet  plane,  by  which  the 
distance  of  the  groove  from  the  guide-edge  is 
regulated.    A  straight  edge  on  the  work-table 
of  a  circular,  band,  or  scroll  saw,  or  of  a  plan- 
ing, moulding,  or  mortising  machine.  It  acts  as 
a  gauge  and  guide,  and  is  adjustable  to  any  re- 
quired distance  from  the  tool. 

K  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fence, 
guard,  and  security  :  "  The/ence  in  the  proper 
sense  is  an  inanimate  object,  the  guard  is  a 
living  agent :  the  former  is  of  permanent 
utility,  the  latter  acts  to  a  partial  extent :  in 
the  figurative  sense  they  retain  the  same  dis- 
tinction. Modesty  is  a  fence  to  a  woman's 
Yirtue  :  the  love  of  the  subject  is  the  monarch's 
greatest  safeguard.  .  .  .  The  guard  only  stands 
at  the  entrance  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  evil : 
the  security  stops  up  all  the  avenues,  it  locks 
up  with  firmness.  A  guard  serves  to  prevent 
the  ingress  of  everything  that  may  have  an 
iivil  intention  or  tendency  ;  the  security  rather 
»ecures  the  possession  of  what  one  has,  and 
prevents  a  loss."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

1f  Ring-fence  :  A  fence  which  completely  en- 
circles an  estate. 

fence-jack,  s.  A  lever  jack  adapted  for 
lifting  the  corner  or  lock  of  a  worm-fence  in 
order  to  lay  in  a  new  bottom-rail,  a  fence- 
chunk,  or  a  stone.  (American.) 


fence-month,  s.  The  fawning  month 
during  which  deer-hunting  is  forbidden ;  a 
defence-month  (q.v.).  It  begins  about  June  9, 
and  lasts  till  July  9.  There  are  also  fence- 
months  for  various  kinds  of  fishes,  as  trout, 
salmon,  &c. 

fence-post,  s.  A  piece  of  timber  or  a 
structure  of  other  material,  planted  vertically 
in  the  ground,  to  hold  panels  of  a  fence. 

Fence  -  post  driver:  A  device  like  a  trip- 
hammer or  pile-driver,  mounted  upon  wheels, 
and  used  for  driving  fence-posts  which  have 
been  previously  sharpened.  After  the  hammer 
attains  its  heig'ht,  the  rope  is  cast  off  suddenly 
and  the  hammer  (hops. 

fence-school,  s.  The  same  as  FENCING 
SCHOOL  (q.v.). 

"  What  country  fence-tchool  didst  thon  learn  that 
atf"— Beaum.  &  Flet. :  King  <*  no  King,  i.  J. 

fence,  *  fense,  *  fenss,  v.t.  &  i.    [FENCE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

*  1.  To  guard,  to  protect,  to  defend. 

"Walls  here  are  men  who  fence  their  cities  more 
Than  Neptune  when  he  doth  in  mountains  roar." 
Drummond  :  Speech  of  Caledonia. 

t  2.  To  ward  or  keep  off. 

"  Yon  household  fir, 
A  guardian  planted  to  fence  off  the  blast" 

Wordsimrth :  Excursion,  bk.  viil. 

3.  To  inclose  or  secure  by  a  fence  of  any 
kind,  as  a  hedge,  wall,  &c. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  protect,  to  fortify,  to  surround. 
"  1  fenced  it  round  with  gallant  institutes." 

Tennyson  :  Princess,  v.  382. 

2.  To  inclose  in  any  way  ;  to  envelop. 

"  Thou  hast  clothed  me  with  skin  and  flesh,  and  hast 
fenced  me  with  bones  and  sinews."— Job  x.  11. 

3.  To  ward  or  parry  by  argument  or  reasoning. 

B.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  practise  the  art  of  fencing ;  to  exercise 
in  the  use  of  weapons. 

2.  To  be  skilled  in  fencing. 

3.  To  fight  or  contend  ;  to  struggle. 

"They/ence  and  push,  and,  pushing,  loudly  roar, 
Their  dewlaps  and  their  sides  are  bathed  in  gore." 
Dryden:  Virgil;  Oeorgic  iii.  343,  344. 

4.  To  raise  a  fence ;  to  guard. 

II.  F ig. :  To  endeavour  to  parry  arguments 
or  questions  by  equivocating  ;  to  equivocate. 

*|f  (1)  To  fence  a  court :  To  open  the  Parlia- 
ment, or  a  court  of  law.  This  was  anciently 
done  iu  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  by  the  use 
of  a  particular  form  of  words. 

"The  queine  and  Monseour  Dosell  roadfrodelin  lyk- 
manner  to  the  tolbooth,  and  remained  thair  ane  quhill 
till  the  parliament  wes  fenced."— PitscoUie:  Cron., 
p.  514. 

(2)  To  fence  the  Lord's  Table,  or  the  Tables : 
To  give  directions  to  those  who  design  to 
communicate,  after  what  is  denominated  the 
Action  Sermon.  (Scotch.) 

"  Thereafter,  he  fenceth  and  openeth  the  tables." — 
Pardovan,  p.  140. 

fen9ed,  a.    [Eng.  fenc(e);  -ed.]    Fortified  ;  in- 
closed with  a  fence. 

"  Also  he  built  Beth-horon  the  upper  and  Beth-horon 
the  nether,  fenced  cities  with  warn,  gates,  and  bars."— 

*  fen'9e-ful,  o.    [Eng.  fence  ;  -ful(l).]    Afford- 
ing defence  ;  defensive. 

"  High  o'er  his  head  he  held  hiafenceful  shield." 

n'est:  Education. 

*  fen  9e-less,  a.    [Eng.  fence ;  -less.] 

1.  Without  defence  or  protection ;   unde- 
fended, defenceless. 

"  Nor  deem  that  from  thy  fenceless  throne, 
Strength  and  security  are  flown." 

Scott:  Marmion,  v.    (Introd.) 

2.  Open  :  as,  the  fenceless  ocean. 

fen'^er,  s.     [Eng.  fenc(e)  ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  understands  the  art  of  fencing ; 
one  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  sword  or  foil. 

"  They  say  he  has  been  fencer  to  the  Sophy."  — 
Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  iii  4. 

2.  A  builder  of  fences. 

IL  Hunt. :  A  horse  which  is  good  at  leaping 
fences. 

his   superiority  ov 
Field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

fen'-9i-ble,   *  fen-sa-bill,   *  fen-sa-ble, 

a.  &  s.    [Eng.  fence ;  -able.] 


A.  As  adjective : 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Capable  of  defence. 

"  With  thame  ane  thousand  and  ma  of  fensabiO 
men." — Jiauf  C'oilyear,  329. 

2.  Capable  of  being  defended;  fit  for  de- 
fence. 

"  No  fort  tofrncible  nor  wall  so  strong." 

Spmter  :  f.  ^.,  III.  x.  10. 

IL  Mil.  :  Employed  for  the  defence  of  a 
country  from  invasion,  but  not  liable  to  be 
sent  to  serve  out  of  the  country. 

"  thefmcible  regiments  received  higher  bounties  for 
limited  service."—  Windham  :  Speech,  April  S,  1806. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  soldier  employed  in  the  de- 
fence of  a  country   from  invasion,   but  not 
liable  to  serve  abroad. 

"The  most  prominent  of  these  objectionable  esti- 
mates was  that  of  the  Manx/«ndi(e«."—  Windham: 
Speech,  Feb.  26,  1806. 

fett9'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [FENCE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  or  constructing  fences. 

"All  this  provision  of  foyle,  fencing,  stoning,  plant- 
ing, were  nothing  without  a  continual!  oversight."— 
Bp.  Hall:  Sermon  (162^). 

2.  The  materials  of  which  fences  are  made. 

3.  The  act  or  art  of  using  a  sword  or  foil  in 
attack  or  defence. 

4.  A  fence  ;  a  protection  or  guard  round  any 
dangerous  piece  of  machinery ;  bratticing. 

5.  Equivocation ;  parrying  of  argument  or 
reasoning. 

"  After  long/en<rfny  pushed  against  a  wall." 

Dryden ;  Bind  t  Panther,  il.  Si. 

fencing-gauge,  s.  An  implement  to 
space  and  hold  nails  against  a  board  while 
nailing  them. 

fencing-master,  s.  A  teacher  or  pro- 
fessor of  the  art  of  fencing. 

fencing -nail,  s.  A  heavy  nail  of  its 
class,  adapted  for  fastening  on  fencing-boards. 
The  nails  made  for  this  purpose  are  nearly 
twice  the  weight  of  the  common  nails  of  the 
same  numbers. 

fencing-school,  s.  A  place  where  the 
art  of  fencing  is  taught. 

"  You  little  think  he  was  at  fencing-school 
At  four  o'clock  this  morning." 

Mastinger :  Old  Law,  iii  2. 

*  fend  (1),  *  fend  en,  *  fende,  v.t.  &  i.    [An 
abbreviation  of  defend  (q.v.).  J 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  defend  ;  to  guard ;  to  protect. 

"  He  com  right  son  Normundie  to  fende." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  1H. 

2.  To  keep  off ;  to  ward  off ;  to  shut  or  koep 
out. 

"Ye  had  aye  a  good  roof  ower  your  head  to  fend  afl 
the  weather."— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxvii. 

3.  To  support,  to  maintain. 

"But  there  is  neither  bread  nor  kale, 

To  fend  my  men  and  me." 
Battle  of  Otterbourne,  Border  Jlinstrelty,  i.  86. 

II.  Naut. :  To  protect  with  fenders. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  dispute  ;  to  parry  or  shift  off  a  charge, 
&c. 

"  The  dexterous  management  of  terms,  and  being 
able  to  fend  and  prove  with  them."— Locke. 

2.  To  make  shift  for.    (Followed  by  for.) 
"Fended  weel  for  ye  on  the  ilka  days  besides."— 

Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch,  vii. 

*  fend  (2),  v.t.    [FAND.]    To  try,  to  tempt. 

*  fend  (1),  fen,  s.    [FEND  (i),  v.] 

1.  The  shift  which  one  makes  for  oneself, 
whether  for  sustenance,  or  in  any  other  re- 
spect.    To  make  a  fend,  to  do  any  work,  or 
continue  in  any  situation  with  some  degree  of 
difficulty. 

"He  fend  he  fyudis  quhiddir  away  to  wend. 
Nor  on  quhat  wyse  hym  self  he  may  defend." 

Douglas  :  Virgil,  446,  85. 

2.  Provisions  in  a  general  sense. 

*  fend-full,  a.  Full  of  shifts  or  expedients. 

*  fend  (2),  ».    [FIEND.] 

*  fend' -396,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    A  protection  for  the 
throat,  afterwards  replaced  by  the  gorget. 

fend  -er,  s.     [Eng.  fend  (I),  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 
or  that  which  serves  to  defend,  protect,  or 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,   pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  03      e ;  ey  =  a.   qu  -  kw. 
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ward  off  anything  hurtful  or  dangerous  ;  used 
especially  o! 

1.  A  piece  of  furniture,  usually  of  iron  or 
brass,  placed  on  the  hearth  to  prevent  coals 
from  the  fire  from  rolling  into  the  room. 

2.  An  upright  timber  placed  against  the  edge 
of  a  pier,   dock-wall,   or  wharf,   to  prevent 
injury  to  the  wall  by  the  contact  of  vessels, 
drift,  or  floating  ice ;  a  fender-pile. 

3.  A  mass  of  old  rope  stuffed  into  a  heavy, 
open  net  made  of  rope,  and  placed  between 
the  sides  of  a  vessel  and  the  quay  or  pier  with 
•which  it  is  about  to  collide,  in  order  to  deaden 
the  blow  and  prevent  injury  to  either  of  the 
contacting  objects  ;  a  small  pad  hung  at  the 
aides  of  a  boat  for  the  same  purpose. 

4.  A  piece  of  oak  on  a  vessel's  side  to  pro- 
tect it  from  chafing  by  objects  which  are  being 
hoisted  aboard  ;  a  fender-beam. 

5.  A  rub-plate  on  the  bed  of  a  waggon  or 
carriage,  to  take  the  rub  of  the  wheel  when 
the  venicle  is  being  turned  sharply. 

6.  An  attachment  to  a  plough  to  keep  clods 
Of  earth  from  rolling  on  to  the  young  corn. 

7.  A  structure  of  wood  placed  across  a  road 
Under  repairs,  to  keep  off  or  divert  the  traffic. 

fender-beam,  ••. 

1.  The  horizontal  beam  into  which  the  posts 
Of  a  saw-mill  gate  are  framed  at  top. 

2.  The  inclined  advance  piece  of  an  ice- 
breaker. 

3.  A  beam  suspended  over  a  vessel's  side  to 
ward  off  ice  and  preserve  the  planking  and 
sheathing  of  the  vessel. 

fender-bolt,  s. 

Ship-build. :  A  bolt  having  a  large  head, 
which  projects  from  the  planking  and  serves  as 
a  fender  to  save  the  planks  from  being  bruised. 


[FENDER  (2).] 

One  of  the  guiding  stan- 


fcnder  pile,  .-. 

fender-post,  »•. 

chious  of  a  saw-gate. 

fender-stop,  *. 

Sail.  Eng. :  A  structure  at  the  end  of  a  line 
of  rails,  to  stop  the  carriages  or  an  engine. 

flgnd'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [PEKD  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  defending,  guarding,  or  pro- 
tecting. 

2.  Provision ;  providing  against  want. 

"  Fire  imd  fending,  meat  and  claith  ;  and  sit  dry  and 
canny  by  the  fireside."— Scott :  Antiquary,  eh.  vii. 

*  fend  liche,  a.    [Mid.  Eng.  fend  =  fiend,  and 
liche  =  like.]    Fieudlike,  fiendish. 

lend  y,  fen-die,  a.  [Eng.  fend  (l),  s. ;  y, 
-ie.  ]  Good  at  providing  for  oneself  in  a  strait ; 
full  of  shifts  or  expedients. 

"Bran  opened  the  conversation  with  a  panegyric 
upon  Alice,  who,  he  said,  was  Iwtli  cauny  aud/endy."— 
Bcott :  Watrrley,  ch.  xviii. 

•fSn'-el,  s.    [FENNEL.] 

*  l§n'-er-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  feneratus,  par.  par. 
of  fene.ro  =  to  lend  on  usury  ;  fenus  (geuit. 
feneris)  =  interest.]  To  put  money  to  usury. 
(Cockeram.) 

fen  er-a'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.  feneration,  from  Lat. 
feneratio,  from  feneratus,  pu.  par.  offenero.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  lending  money  on 
usury. 

2.  Usury  ;  interest  on  money  lent. 

"The  hare  figured  not  only  pusillanimity  and  tlini 
dity  from  it»  tem|«r,  hut  feneration  or  usury  from  iU 
fecundity  and  nuiierfetation."— Browne :  Vulgar  Er- 
roun.  bk.  UL.  cb.  xvil. 

*  fen  er  a  tious,  a.    [Lat.  feneratus,  pa.  par. 

of  feiiero.}    Of  or  belonging  to  usury.    (Asli.) 

fen  es  tel-lo,  s.  [Lat.  dimin.  of  fenestra  = 
a  window.  ] 

1.  Arch.  :  The  niche  at  the  side  of  an  altar 
containing  the  piscina,  and   sometimes   also 
the  credence. 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  fossil  funnel  or  fan- 
shaped  Polyzoa,  the  type  of  the  family  Fenes- 
tellida. 

fen  e«  teT  II  d»,  s.  pi  [Let.  fenestett(a) ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -idae.] 

Zool. :  The  fan-corals,  a  family  of  Palieozoic 
Polyzoa,  commencing  in  the  Lower  Silurian, 


and  extending  to  the  Permian,  but  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

'e-nes'-tra,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Arch. :  A  window  ;  an  opening  or  aper- 
ture into  a  place. 

2.  Anal. :  The  same 
as  FORAMEN  (q.v.). 

fe-nes -tral,  s.  [Ital. 
fenestrella,  diniin.  of  fe- 
nestra =  a  window.] 

1.  A  small  window. 

2.  Window  blinds  or 
casements  closed  with 
paper  or  cloth  instead 
of  glass. 

fe-nes  tral,  fe-nes  - 
trate,  a."  [Lat.  fene- 
stralis,  from  fenestra  = 
a  window.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or 

pertaining  to  a  window. 

"  The  sepulchral  and /en  r- 

Ural  inscriptions  of  tbe  several  parishes.''— Bp.  Nichol- 
ton :  Eng.  Historical  Library. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Dot. :  Applied  to  leaves  in  which  there 
is  only  a  net-work  of  filamentous-like  cells 


TENCSTRAL. 


FENESTRATE. 
Leaves  of  the  Ouvirandra  Fenestralis. 

formed,  the  spaces  beween  which  are  not  filled 
with  parenchyma,  thus  leaving  openings. 

"  The  replum  consists  of  two  laincllte.    Ft  sometimes 

exhibits  perforations,  becoming/eneifrote."— Batfour: 

Botany,  §  555. 

2.  Entom. :  A  term  applied  to  the  naked 
hyaline  transparent  spots  on  the  wings  of 
butterflies. 

fe-nes'-trat-e'd,  a.    [Lat.  fenestratus,  pa.  par. 
otfenestro  =  to  furnish  with  windows  ;  fenestra 
=  a  window.] 
Arch. :  Furnished  with  windows. 

fenestrated  membrane,  s. 

Anat. :  A  term  applied  to  that  form  of  the 
elastic  tissue  of  the  middle  or  contractile  coat 
of  the  arteries,  in  which  it  presents  a  homo- 
geneous membrane,  the  meshes  of  which  ap- 
pear as  simple  perforations. 

fen-es-tra  -tion,  «.  [Lat.  fenestratus,  pa. 
par.  of  fenestro.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  making  or  sup- 
plying with  windows. 

2.  Arch.  :  Fenestration  is,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  columniation,  the  system  of  construc- 
tion and  mode  of  design  marked  by  windows. 
Fenestration  and  columniation  are  so  far  an- 
tagonistic and  irreconcilable,  that  fenestration 
either  interferes  with  the  effect  aimed  at  by 
columniation  with  insulated  columns,  as  in  a 
portico  or  colonnade,  or  reduces  it,  as  in  the 
case  with  an  engaged  order,  to  something  quite 
secondary  and  merely  decorative.  Astylar 
and  fenestrated  ought,  therefore,  to  be  merely 
convertible  terms  ;  but  as  they  are  not,  that 
of  Columnar  fenestrated  has  been  invented,  to 
denote  that  mode  of  composition  which  unites 
fenestration  with  the  semblance,  at  least,  of 
the  other.  (Weale.) 

"  fe  nes-tre  (tre  as  tor),  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat 
fenestra;  Fr.  fenfire.]  A  window.  (P.  Plow- 
man, 9,817.) 

fe-nes  -trule,  «.  [Lat.  fenutruia,  dimin.  of 
fenestra  =  a  window.] 

Zool. : '  A  name  given  to  the  ovate  inter- 
spaces formed  by  the  intersecting  branches  of 
the  coenoeciutn  of  polyzoa. 


*  fgng,  s.    [FANG.] 

fen'-geld,  s.     [Eng.  fend  =  to  defend,  and 
geld  =  money.] 

Old  Law  :   A  tax  or  impost  for  the  repelling 
of  enemies. 

fen'-glte,  s.  [Cf.  Gr.  <j>eyyos  (phengos)  =  light; 
splendid  in  lustre  ;  surf,  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).  J 

Min. :  A  species  of  transparent  alabaster, 
sometimes  used  for  windows. 

Fe'-ni-an,  s.  &  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  Fenii;  Ir. 
Fionna,  Fiona,  pi.  of  Fion,  Fian  —  a  race  of 
heroes  celebrated  in  Irish  mythical  history. 
Moore  calls  them  the  famous  Fianna  Eirinn, 
or  Militia  of  Erin,  whose  achievements  funned 
so  often  the  theme  of  our  ancient  romances 
and  songs,  and  speaks  of  Fenian  heroes  and 
Fenian  poems.  Their  leader  was  Finn,  or 
Fiona  Mac  Cumhal,  claimed  also  by  the  Scot- 
tish Celts,  who  called  him  Fingal,  as  in 
Fiugal's  Cave.  In  Gael,  is  also  Fiann  =  a 
Fingalian,  a  giant.  (Moore  :  Hist.  Ireland,  pp. 
136,  140,  141,  &c.)  The  date  of  Finn  Mac 
Cumhal  has  been  fixed  hypothetically  at  A.D. 
213  to  253,  but  Mr.  Skene  believes  that  he  and 
his  organization  belonged  to  an  earlier  Irish 
race  than  that  which  now  inhabits  Ireland.] 

A.  -4s  subst.  (PL) :  An  Irish  secret  society 
which  was  formed,  it  is  believed,  in  1858,  in 
the  United  States  by  the  refugees  who  crossed 
the  Atlantic  after  the  unsuccessful  outbreak 
of  1848,  and  had  for  its  object  the  expulsion  of 
the  British  Government,  or  even  the  Saxons 
from    Ireland,    and    the   conversion  of   that 
island  into   an    independent    republic.      Its 
originator  divided  it  into  district  clubs  called 
circles,  each  with  a  president  called  a  centre  ; 
the  whole  organization  being  ruled  over  by  a 
senate,  over  which  a  "head  centre"  presided. 
Its  members  had  to  take  an  oath  before  being 
entrusted  with  its  secrets.     In  January,  1864, 
they  began  to  attract  notice  in  Ireland,  and 
the  next  year  some  of  them  were  seized  and 
imprisoned.      Between    1865  and   1867   they 
made  various  outbreaks.     In  1866  they  cap- 
tured a  British  vessel,  and  made  a  raid  into 
Canada,  but  were  defeated  by  the  volunteers 
and  censured  by  President  Johnson.     In  1867 
they  unsuccessfully  attempted  an  attack  on 
Chester  Castle  in  England,  made  other  risings, 
and  on  December    13  blew    in   the   wall  of 
Clerkenwell  prison,  killing  and  wounding  a 
numltir  of  innocent  people  living  in  the  adja- 
cent  houses.      A   second    Fenian  raid   into 
Canada  took  place  in  1870,  but  was  repelled 
by  the  militia.    The  basis  for  all  the  Fenian 
operations  was  America,  where,  in  1865,  600 
Fenian  representatives  held  a  congress.    First 
and  last  many  Fenians  were  captured  and  im- 
prisoned by  the  British  Government,  most  of 
whom  were  after  a  time  released.    The  organi- 
zation seemed  to  become  dormant  about  1874, 
but  various  persons  who  had  been  connected 
with  it  joined  the  "  Invincibles,"  formed  some 
years  later  for  the  purpose  of  assassinating 
government  officers  or  others  obnoxious  to  its 
members  or  their  chidfs.    [INVINCIBLE.] 

B.  As  adj. :   Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
brotherhood  described  under  A.  :  as,  A  Fenian 
raid,  a  Fenian  outbreak. 

Fen'-Ji-an-Ism,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  Fenian;  -ism.] 
The  principles  or  procedure  of  the  Fenians 
(q.v.). 

*  fe  nix,  *  fe  nyx,  s.    [PHOSNIX.] 

fenks,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  refuse  of 
whale  blubber  ;  it  has  been  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Prussian  blue. 

fen  -land  er,  s.  [Eng.  fen ;  land ;  -er.}  An 
inhabitant  of  the  fens.  (Fuller:  Worthies; 
Lincoln.,  ii  12.) 

fen  man,  s.  (Eng.  fen,  and  man.]  One  who 
lives  in  the  fens. 

"I  will  not  poim  you  tq  the  ftnmtn."— A&anu: 
Workt,  it  480. 

fgn'-nec,  «.  [An  Arabic  name,  prob.  corrupted 
from  Gr.  4>oiv<£  (phoinix)  =  &  palm  or  dat* 
tree.] 

Zool. :  Canis  zerda,  a  pretty  little  fox-like 
animal,  about  ten  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of 
about  five  inches  and  a  quarter.  The  fur  is 
of  a  whitish  hue,  the  cheeks  large  and  the 
snout  sharp  like  those  of  a  fox  ;  tbe  ears  are 
erect,  and  nearly  three  inches  and  a  half  long. 
The  Fennec  is  found  in  the  whole  of  Africa. 
It  builds  its  nest  in  trees,  and  does  not  bur- 
row. Its  food  is  mostly  vegetable. 


bffiL  bo^;  pollt,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph     f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.      -tious.  -clous.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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fennel  -ferdful 


fgn'-neL  *  fen  -el,  *  fen -ell,  *  fen-yl. 
*fen-ylle, ».  [A.S.  finol,finul,finugle,jinnle, 
from  Lat.  fceniculnm,  fenindum,  a  dimin. 
tromfiemim,  fenum  =  hay.] 

Hot. :  Fcenicuhtm  vulgare,  a  fragrant  umbel- 
liferous plant,  frequently  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. The  flowers  are  small  and  yellow,  and 
the  leaves  finely  divided.  The  seeds  are  car- 
minative, and  are  employed  in  medicine.  The 
leaves  are  sometimes  used  in  cookery. 

"  Above  the  lowly  plants  it  towers. 
The  fennel  with  its  yellow  flowers." 

Lonafellow :  UotM  of  Lift. 

1  (1)  Dog-fennel,  Dog's  fennel : 
Bot. :  Anthemis  Cotula. 

(2)  Hog's  fennel : 

Bot.  :  Peuctdanum  officinaU. 

(3)  Sea  fennel : 

Bot. :  Crithmum  mar  it  i  mum, 

(4)  Sow  fennel: 

Bot. :  Peucedanum  officinal*. 

(5)  Water  fennel; 

Bot. :  Callitriche  verna.  (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

fennel-flower,  - . 

Bot. :  A  common  book-name  for  (1)  Nigella 
damascena,  from  the  deeply-cut  involucre  of 
the  flower,  which  resemble  the  leares  of  fen- 
nel. (Britten  £  Holland.)  (2)  Jpigella  saliva, 
an  annual  of  the  Buttercup  fanTily.  It  has 
finely-cut  leaves,  with  white  or  light-blue 
open  flowers.  The  seeds  are  strongly  aromatic, 
and  are  used  in  India  for  putting  with  woollen 
goods  to  keep  away  insects.  In  Palestine  and 
Egypt  they  are  used  for  flavouring  curries. 

fennel-fruit,  s. 

Phar. :  Faniculi  fructus.  The  mericarp  of 
Fceniculum  dulce.  It  contains  a  light-yellow 
oil,  identical  with  oil  of  anise. 

fennel-giant,  .-•. 
Bot.  :  Ferula  communi*. 

fennel-water,  .-•. 

Phar. :  Aqua  Fceniculi.  It  is  prepared  by 
distilling,  till  one  gallon  comes  over,  two 
gallons  of  distilled  water  and  one  pound  of 
bruised  sweet  fennel-fruit.  It  is  stimulant, 
aromatic,  and  carminative,  and  is  used  to  re- 
lieve flatulence  and  diminish  griping. 

*  fen  nish,  *  fen-nishe,  a.    [Eng.  fen ;  -ish.] 
Full  of  fens  ;   of  the  nature  of  a  fen  or  marsh  ; 
marshy. 

"Hardlier  putrifyed  and  corrupted  than  all  the 
fenniihe  waters  in  the  whole  country."—  Whilgift  : 
Defence,  p.  378. 

f8n'-ny,  *  fen-nie,  a.    [Eng.  fen ;  -y.] 

1.  Having  the  nature  of  a  fen  or  marsh ; 
marshy,  boggy,  moorish. 

"Date  of  the  marryshe  and/ennfc  places."— Wai  .• 
Actet,iu. 

2.  Full  of  fens. 

"  In  fenny  Holland  and  in  fruitful  Tweed." 

Drydent:  Hind  t  Panther,  i.  209. 

*  3.  Inhabiting  or  growing  in  fens  or 
marshes  ;  bred  in  bogs. 

"  Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake." 

Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  IT.  1. 

*  fen'-ny -Stones,  s.    [Eng.  fenny,  and  stones.] 

Bot. :  An  unidentified  plant.    (Bailey.) 

*  fen-ouil-let,  s.     [Fr.  fenouillette.]     Fennel- 
water. 

"  Went  home  to  take  some  fenouillet,  I  was  so  sick 
of  him."— Saift :  Real  Diary,  p.  5. 

*l8n'-6wed,  a.  [VINNEWED.]  Mouldy,  de- 
cayed, out  of  date,  obsolete. 

"The  foisty  and  fenomed  festival."—  Dr.  Favour: 
Antiquitiet  Triumphing  over  Novelty  (1619),  p.  334. 

"iSn'-Sive,  a.  [Eng.  fens  =  defence;  -ive.] 
Defensive. 

"  His  hand  that  fenfire  service  had  reuded." 

Stanyhunt :  Virgil ;  .fneid,  ii.  801. 

lent,  it.  [Fr.  fente  =  a  slit.]  The  opening  left 
in  an  article  of  dress  (as  in  the  sleeve  of  a 
shirt,  the  skirt  of  a  gown),  for  convenience  in 
putting  it  on  ;  a  placket. 


[Lat.  fcenum,   Grceeum  = 


fen' -u  greek,  s. 

GreeK  nay.] 

Botany : 

1.  Trigonella  fcenum  Grceeum,  a  plant,  the 
seeds  of  which  are  bitter  and  mucilaginous, 
and  are  used  in  veterinary  practice. 


2.  The  genus  Trigonella  (q.v.).  (Hooker  £ 
Arnott;  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  £c.) 

'food  (eo  as  u),  s.     [FEUD,  (2).] 

*  feod'-al  (eo  as  u),  a.    [Fr.]     The  same  as 
FEUDAL  (q.v.). 

"The  grand  and  fundamental  maxim  of  all  feodal 
tenure  is  this,  that  all  lauds  were  originally  granted 
out  by  the  sovereign,  and  are  therefore  holdeu.  either 
mediately  or  immediately,  of  the  crown."—  Blackttone: 
Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  4. 

*  feo-dal'-l-ty  (eo  as  u),  s.      [Fr.  feodalite.} 
The  feudal  system  ;  feudal  tenure  ;  feudality. 

*  feod'-ar-^  (eo  as  u),  s.    [FEUDARY.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  holds  lands  of  a  superior  by 
feudal  tenure. 

2.  A  confederate. 

"  Senseless  bauble. 

Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  act,  and  look'st 
So  virgin  like  without?" 

Shaketp. :  Cymbeline,  iiL  2. 

II.  Old  Law:  An  officer  of  the  court  of 
wards  who  was  present  with  the  escheator  in 
every  county  at  the  finding  of  offices  of  lands, 
and  who  gave  evidence  for  the  king  both  as  to 
the  value  and  tenure  of  the  land. 

feo'-da-tor-y  (eo  as  u),  s.    [FEUDATORY.] 

»  feoff,  *  feffe,  *  fefe,  v.t.     [O.  Fr.  feo/er, 
fiefer,  from  fief  =  a  fief ;  Low  Lat.  feoffo.} 

1.  To  invest  with  a  fief ;  to  enfeoff ;  to  give 
or  grant  a  corporeal  hereditament  to. 

"Men  of  relygyon  of  Normandye  also 
Hefeffede  here  mid  loudes." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  488. 

2.  To  make  a  present  to  ;  to  present. 

"  Feffe  false  witnesses  with  floryns  ynowe." 

P.  Plowman,  1,170. 

3.  To  endow. 

"  May  God  forbid  to  feffe  you  so  with  grace." 
Chaucer :  Court  of  Lone. 

*  feoff,  s.     [FEOFF,  v.]    A  fief  (q.v.). 

fiof '-fee,  s.    [0.  Fr.  feo/e,  pa.  par.  of  feo/er = 
to  enfeoff.] 

Law  :  One  who  is  enfeoffed  or  invested  with 
a  fief.  . 

"  The  late  earl  of  Desmond,  before  his  breaking  forth 
into  rebellion,  couveyed  secretly  all  his  lauds  to 
feoffeet  ill  trust"— Spenter:  State  of  Ireland. 

feof-fer,  feof '-for,  s.   [O.  Fr.  feo/or ;  Low 
Lat.  feoffator.] 

Lat.  :  One  who  enfeoffs  or  invests  another 
with  a  lief ;  one  who  grants  a  fee. 

"  Feoffment  may  be  defined  the  gift  of  any  corporeal 
hereditament  to  another ;  he  that  so  gives  being  called 
the  fenffor;  and  the  person  eufeoffed  the  feoffee."— 
Blackttone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  17. 

*  feoff -ment,   *  feffe  ment,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

feofment ;  Low  Lat.  feo/amentum.] 
Law: 
1.  The  act  of  granting  a  feud  or  fee. 

"  Any  gift  or  grant  of  any  honours,  castles,  lands,  or 
other  iminoveable  things,  to  another  in  fee-simple, 
that  is,  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  by  the  delivery 
of  seisin  of  the  thing  given:  wheu  it  is  in  writing,  it 


eth  by  virtue  thereof  the  feoffee,  fe 

proper  difference  betweeu  a  feoffer  and  a  donor  is,  that 
the  feoffer  gives  in  fee-simple,  the  donor  in  fee-tail."— 
Cotptl. 

2.  The  conveyance  or  gift  of  any  corporeal 
hereditament    to   another,    accompanied    by 
actital  delivery  of  possession,  as  by  handing 
over  a  twig,  or  a  turf.    Without  such  delivery, 
called  livery  of  seisin,   the    feoffee   had  at 
common  law  but  a  mere  estate  at  will. 

"  For  many  years  feoff ments  have  been  little  used  in 
practice.  This  kind  of  conveyance  hud  the  effect  of 
passing  a  fee,  if  purporting  to  do  so.  even  though  the 
feoffer  had  a  less  estate.  It  was  sometimes  used  because 
it  also  destroyed  continent  remainders  and  powers 
appeudant:  but  there  WHS  this  risk,  that  it  might 
create  a  forfeiture  of  the  grantor's  estate.  Hcuce  it 
was  called  a  tortious  conveyance,  while  other  assur- 
auces,  such  as  bargain  and  sale,  lease  and  release,  were 
styled  innocent  conveyances,  having  no  operation 
beyond  passing  such  estate  as  the  grantor  had  to  con- 
vey. The  statute  8  4  9  Vic.,  c  10B,  however,  abolished 
the  tortious  operation  of  feoffmentx :  and  enacting,  at 
the  same  time,  that  corporeal  hereditaments  should 
lie  in  grant  as  well  as  in  livery,  practically  did  away 
with  livery  of  seisin  ;  and  removed  altogether  the 
grounds  upon  which  feoffmenu  were  occasionally 
resorted  to.  —  Blaclatone:  Comment.,  bk.  Ii.,  ch.  17. 

3.  The  instrument  or  deed   by  which   cor- 
poreal hereditaments  are  conveyed, 

feoh,  s.    [FEB.] 
>  feond,  s.    [FIEND.] 

lfe-or,  s.    [O.  Fr.,  Ital.,  ft  Port,  fe.ro,  from 
Lat.  forum  =  a  market.]    Price,  value. 
"  Sete  fear  of  thine  luue."— Ancren  Kiwle,  p.  398. 


*  fe-or,  a.  &  adv.     [FAB.] 

*  feorthe,  a.    [FOURTH.] 
*,feower,  a.  &s.    [FOUR.] 
*fer,  a.  badv.    [FAR.] 

*  feorm,  *  feorme,  s.    [A.S.  feorm.  fe 

food,  goods,  use,  advantage.]    [FARM.] 

Law:  A  certain  portion  of  the  produce  of 
land,  due  by  a  grantee  to  the  lord  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  charter.  (Wharton.) 

*  fe-ra -Clous,  a.     [Lat. /ercue  (genit.  feracit), 
from  fero  =  to  bear.]    Bearing,  fruitful,  pro- 
ductive. 

"  Like  an  oak 
Nursed  on/eractowj  Algidum." 

Thornton :  Liberty,  ill.  36*. 

*  fe-rac'-X-tjjf,  s.      [Lat.  feracitas,  from  fera» 
(genit.  feracis)  =  fruitful.]     Fruitftilness,  fer- 
tility, productiveness. 

"Such  writers  instead  of  brittle  would  say  fragile. 
Instead  of  fruitfulness  ferocity."— BeaMie:  Etemtnti 
of  Moral  Science,  pt.  iv..  ch.  i..  j  3. 

feV-W,  s.  pi.    [Lat.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  one 
of  his  orders  of  Mammalia.  He  included 
under  it  the  genera  Phoca,  Canis,  Felis, 
Viverra,  Mustela,  Ursus,  Didelphis,  Talpa, 
Sorex,  and  Erinaceus.  These  are  now  divided 
among  the  orders  Cirnivora,  Marsupialia,  and 
Insectivora. 

ferae  naturae,  phrase.  Of  a  wild  nature 
or  state.  (Applied,  in  law,  to  animals  living 
in  a  wild  state,  as  deer,  hares,  pheasants, 
&c.,  as  distinguished  from  animals  which  are 
domesticated,  as  the  cow,  fowls,  &c.)  Pro- 
perty in  animals  ferae  naturae,  is  only  qualified, 
not  absolute. 

feV-al  (1),  a.  [Lat.  fer(a)  (sc.  bestia)  =  a  wild 
beast ;  -al.]  Relating  to  or  in  any  manner 
connected  with  the  genera  enumerated  under 
Fera  (q.v.). 

"  Like  feral  carnivora,  primitive  man  made  useful 
caves,  as  do  certain  savage  races  oi  the  present  day  *— 
Lindsay :  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animal.  £  40. 

*feV-al(2),  a.  [Lat.  feralis  ;  FT.  feral ;  IUL 
feralol] 

1,  Pertaining  to  funerals  ;  funereal. 

2.  Fatal,  deadly. 

''Feral  plagues,  devourers,  common  executioners  of 
human  kind."— Burton :  Democritui  To  the  Reader, 
p.  33. 

fer'-ber-ite,  s.    [Named  after  K.  Ferber,  of 

Gera,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  massive  granular  mineral  of  ft 
black  colour,  found  in  Southern  Spain,  in 
argillaceous  schist  with  quartz.  Hardnesa. 
4-4-50;  sp.  gr.  6'8-7'l. 

*ferd,  *fered,  pa.  jyar.    [FEAR,  v.] 

*  ferd,  *  ferde,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [FARB.. 

*ferd,a.     [Icel.  fiorda.]    Fourth. 

"  Skars  on  the/«rd*lay  at  morne  did  I  aspie 
Hie  from  the  wallis  croppis  Italic." 

Douglas:   Virgil.  175,  4*. 

*  ferd  (1),  *ferde  (1),  s.    [M.  H.  Ger.  gevcerde.} 

1.  Fear,  terror. 

"  Thenne  such  a  ferae  on  hem  fel." 

e.  Eng.  Allit.  Poemt;  Patience,  218. 

2.  Force,  ardour. 

"It  was  our  great  desire  to  have  at  once  been  at 
handy-strokes,  well  understanding  that  the  .ferd  of  our 
hot  spirits  could  not  long  abide  in  edge.  —  BaUtte: 
Letteri,  i.  110. 

*  ferd  (2),  *  fwrd,  *  ferde  (2),  s.    [A.S.  ferd, 
fyrd;  O.  Fris.  ferd;  O.  S.  fard ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
fart;  Icel.  ferdh;  Sw.  fard;  Dan.  fcerd.]    A 
company,  a  body  of  men. 

"  Robert  that  w 

fer'-de  Ian9e,  s.  [Fr.=  iron  of  a  lance — i.e., 
lance-head.] 

Zool. :  The  Yellow  Viper  of  Martinique, 
Bothrops  lanceolatiis.  It  belongs  to  the  (Jro- 
talidae  or  Rattlesnake  family.  It  is  found  in 
the  sugar  plantations  of  Brazil  and  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  and  is  exceedingly  poisonous. 
It  attains  a  length  of  five  to  seven  feet.  The 
tail  ends  in  a  horny  spike.  When  in  pursuit 
of  its  prey  it  can  spring  to  a  great  distance. 

•ferd'-ful,  *feerd-ful,  a.     [Eng.  ferd  (l) 
s. ;  *#&] 
1.  Full  of  fear  or  terror ;  afraid,  timid ;  fearful. 

"Who  is  a  ferdful  man  and  of  gastful  hertet"— 
W yclifft :  Deut.  xi.  8. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p«t 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian;  ae,  oe     e;  ey  =  a.  q.u  =  Icw. 
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2.  Causing  fear  or  terror;  to  be  feared  or 
dreaded. 

11  Who  is  thee  liik,  worschipfol  in  holynes.  feerdful 
and  preisableT"—  WycUffe:  Select  Works,  Hi.  21. 

*  ferd  -  ful  -  ness,     ferd-ful    nesse,    s. 

[Eng.  ferdful;   -ness.]    Frightfulness,   dread- 
fulness. 

"Wondrynge  at    the  ferdfulnette   of  tho   thingis 

whiche    thin    igben    schulen    se."—  Wycliffe:    Deut. 

xxviii.  34. 

*  fer'-di-grew  (ew  as  u),  s.    [FARTHINGALE.] 
"ferd'-layk,  s.    [FERD  (!),«.]    Fear. 

"  Thai  suld  in  grete  ferdlayk  be  broght" 

Bampole :  Pricke  of  Conscience,  6,447. 

"ferd'-ly,  *ferd-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  ferd 
0),  s- ;  -ly-} 

A.  As  adj. :  Frightful,  dreadful. 

"  This/eriHy  fester  wolde  never  me  froo. " 

Kuga  Poeticte,  p.  65. 

B.  ^s  odfl. :  Fearfully. 

*  ferd  ness,    ferd-nes,  *  ferde-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  ferd ;  -ness.]    Fear,  dread,  terror. 
"  Fotferdne*  he  turned  ogayne." 

Legend  of  Uoly  Rood,  p.  122. 

•ferd'-wit,  *ferd-wite,  s.  [A.S.  ferdwite, 
fyrdwite.] 

1.  A  fine  or  penalty  imposed  on  persons  for 
neglecting  or  refusing  to  join  in  a  military 
expedition. 

2.  The  penalty  for  manslaughter  in  the  army. 

•fe're  (1),  s.    [FEAR,  s.] 

*  fere  (2),  *  felr,  *  feere,  s.    [A.s.  gefera.]   A 

companion,  a  partner,  a  fellow. 

"  He  wod  into  the  water,  his  feren  him  bysyde." 
Political  Songs,  p.  217. 

^  in  fere :  Together ;  in  company  or  society. 

"  We  be  fewe  briddes  her  in  fere." 

Chaucer:  Cuckoo  A  Nightingale,  273. 

•fere  (3),  s.  [O.  Fris.  fere;  Icel.  fasri.]  An 
opportunity. 

"  To  don  hemm  god  aghgh  affterr  thine  fere." 

Ormutum,  4,428. 

•fere  (4),  s.    [FIRE,  s.] 

*fere  (5),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  puny  or 
dwarfish  person. 

•fere,  *feore,  a.  [A.S.  fere;  Icel.  fcerr; 
8w.  &  Dan.  for.]  Sound,  strong,  vigorous, 
uninjured. 

"  Al  bale  and  fere  men  faaud  thair  fee." 

Curtar  Mundi,  6,00*. 

•fere  (1),  v.    [FEAR,  «.] 
•fere  (2),  v.    [FARE,*.] 

fSr'-e'-tdr-jr,  s.  [Lat.  feretrum  =  a  bier  or 
litter  ;  fero  —  to  bear,  to  carry  ;  Gr.  <t>epfrpov 
(pheretron),  from  <f>epu>  (phero)  =  to  bear,  to 
carry.]  The  bier  or  shrine  containing  the 
relics  of  saints  borne  in  processions,  which  was 
usually  done  upon  their  feast-days,  as  a  token 


FERETOBY. 

of  gratitude  in  times  of  public  rejoicing,  or  to 
obtain  some  favour  in  seasons  of  calamity.  The 
type  of  a  feretory  is  a  coffln,  but  the  form  is 
usually  that  of  a  ridged  chest,  with  a  roof-like 
top,  generally  ornamented  with  pierced  work, 
with  the  sides  and  top  engraved  and  enamelled, 
and  sometimes  having  images  in  high  relief. 
It  was  made  of  the  precious  metals,  wood,  or 
ivory- 

"The  upper  part  of  this  feretory  ww  all  covered 

with  plate  of  the  purest  gold."— Keepe :  llonumenta 

Wettmonatteritntia,  p.  137. 

•  fer  -  forth,  "  fer  -  forth  -  ly,  adv.  [FAR- 
FORTH,  FARFORTHLY.] 

fcr'-gus-dn-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Robert 
Ferguson,  of  Raith,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 


Min. :  A  brownish-black,  subtranslucent  or 
opaque  mineral,  found  near  Cape  Farewell  in 
Greenland,  disseminated  in  quartz,  and  also 
at  Ytterby  in  Sweden.  Hardness,  5'6-6 ;  sp. 
gr.  5-8. 

*  fer-hede,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.  fere  (2),  s.,  and  suff. 
-hede,  -hood.]    Company. 

"  As  he  wende  in  \i\sf erhed* 
Toward  the  batail."    Robert  of  Gloucttter,  p.  US. 

*fer-i,  s.    [FERRY,  s.] 

*  feV-i-S9,  s.  pi.    [Lat.] 

Roman  Antiq. :  Public  holidays,  during 
which  all  labour  ceased,  and  all  judicial  and 
political  proceedings  were  suspended.  The 
fence  were  divided  into  two  classes,  ferice  pub- 
licce,  or  general  holidays,  and  ferice  privates,  or 
private  holidays,  observed  by  certain  families 
or  individuals  only  in  commemoration  of  some 
particular  occurrence  to  them  or  their  ances- 
tors. On  these  days  the  temples  were  visited, 
and  prayers  and  sacrifices  offered,  and  as 
public  games  formed  an  important  feature  in 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  the  terms  liidi  (games) 
and  ferice  were  frequently  employed  as  syno- 
nymous. 

*  feV-i-al,  *  fer  i  ale,  *  fer-i  -all,  *  fer-i- 
ell,   *  fer-y-ale,   a.      [Lat.   ferialis,    from 
ferice  =  holidays ;    Fr.  ferial;    Sp.  &   Port. 
ferial;  Ital./eriofo.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Pertaining  to  holidays ;  o 
the  nature  of  a  holiday. 

"  They  did  learn  to  dance  and  to  sing,  and  to  play 
on  instruments  on  the  ferial  da.y»."—Dugdale :  Orig. 
Judic.,  ch.  Iv. 

2.  Scots  Law :  Applied  to  those  days  during 
which  it  was  not  lawful  for  courts  to  be  held 
or  any  judicial  steps  taken. 

"  Within  feryale  tyme  on  gude  Wednisday  in  Fas- 
sione  woulk."— Act.  Audit  (an.  1471),  p.  16. 

*  ffe'r  -  i  -  a'-  tion,  s.     [Lat.  feriatus  -  keeping 

holiday ;  ferice  =  holidays.]     A  keeping  holi- 
day ;  a  cessation  from  labour. 

"  Brown  has  words  still  more  extraordinary  as  feria- 
tion  for  keeping  holiday,  dedentition  fur  falling  tho 
teeth,  SiK."— Beat  tie :  Moral  Science,  pt.  iv.,  ch.  i.,  3  S. 

*feV-Ie,  *  fer -ye,  s.  [0.  Fr.  /erie,  foirie; 
Lat.  feria.]  A  holiday,  a  feast. 

"  These  ben  theferies  of  the  Lord,  whiche  ye  schulen 
clepe  hooli."—  Wycliffe  :  Lent,  xxiii.  2.  (Purvey.) 

*  fer-i-en,  v.t.    [FERRY,  v.] 

*  feV-i-ent,  a.    [Lat.  feriens,  pr.  par.  of  ferio 

=  to  strike.]    Striking,  beating.    (Ash.) 

*  fe'r'-me,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  ferinus,  from  /era  = 
a  wild  beast.] 

A.  ^s  adj. :  Wild,  savage,  untamed. 

"  The  only  difficulty  is  touchiug  those/ertne,  noxious, 
and  untameable  beasts  ;  as  lions,  tigers,  wolves,  bears." 
—Hale  :  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  202. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  wild  beast. 

•feV-ine-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ferine;  -ly.]  In 
the  manner  of  wild  beasts  ;  like  a  wild  beast. 

fer'-ine-ness,  s.  [Eng./erim«;-n«ss.]  Savage- 
ness,  wildness. 

"  A  ferine  and  necessitous  kind  of  life, . . .  would  as- 
similate the  next  generation  to  barbarism  and/en'ne- 
nett."—Bale  :  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  197. 

Fer-in'-ghee,  Fer-in'-gee,  s.  [A  corrupt, 
of  Frank  (q.v.).]  The  name  given  by  the 
Hindus  to  the  English  and  other  Europeans. 
It  appears  to  have  arisen  at  the  period  when 
the  French  seemed  more  likely  than  the 
British  to  obtain  empire  in  India,  and  were 
more  talked  of  by  the  natives.  Now  the  word 
is  used  chiefly  of  the  English,  and  is 
intended  to  be  disrespectful  rather  than  com- 
plimentary. 

fer'-i-d,  *.    [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 

Logic:  A  mode  in  the  first  figure  of  syllo- 
gisms, in  which  the  Middle  Term  is  made  the 
subject  of  the  .Major  and  the  predicate  of  the 
Minor  premiss.  It  is  composed  cf  a  Universal 
Negative,  a  Particular  Affirmative,  and  a  Par- 
ticular Negative,  e.g., 

(f  F.r)  No  A  1«  B. 
(I)      Some  C  is  A. 
(O)    Some  C  is  not  B. 

ler'-I-so,  fer  i  son,  s.  [A  word  of  no  etymo- 
logy. 

Lnyii; :  A  mode  in  the  third  figure  of  syllo- 
gisms, in  which  the  Middle  Term  is  the  sub- 
ject both  of  the  Major  and  the  Minor  Premises. 
Feriso  differs  from  Felapton  in  that  that  the 
Minor  Premiss  is  a  Particular  instead  of  a 
Universal  Affirmative. 


*  fer'-i-ty»  *.    [Lat.  feritas,  from  fena  =  wild, 

fierce.]    Fierceness,  wilduess,  savageness. 

"  Those  who  use  to  eat  or  drink  blood  are  apt  to 
degenerate  iato  ferity  and  cruelty."— Taylor :  Rule  of 
Conscience,  bk.  1L,  ch.  ii, 

*  fer-lac,  *  fear-lac,  s.    [Eng.  fer,  fear,  and 
-lac.]    Fear,  dread. 

"  Feondes  habbeth/artoc  ant  engles  of  thin  eie." 
St.  Marhertt,  p.  1*. 

*  fer  -lie,  fere'-ly,  a.  &  s.    [FERLY  a  1 

*  fer  -lie,  v.i.    [FERLY,  «.] 

*  fer-llng,  s.    [Norm.  Fr.) 

1.  A  farthing. 

2.  A  quarter  of  a  ward  in  a  borough. 

leV-ly;  *  fer-li,  *  fer  lich  *  for  liche, 
*  fer-lic,  *  fer-lyche,  *  for  like,  *  feer- 
liche,  *  feer-li,  *  feor-liche,  av  *.,  &  adv. 
[A.S.  fcerlic  (a.),  fcerlece  (adv.);  IceL  farligr 
(a.),  farliga  (adv.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Dreadful. 

"Thus  was  that/«rH  fight  flnched  that  time.* 

William  of  Palernt,  8,»34. 

2.  Wonderful ;    causing  wonder  or  amaze- 
ment ;  strange. 

"  Wha  herkened  ever  swilk  tferly  thing  V 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4.171. 

B.  As  subst. :  Something  wonderful,  amaz- 
ing, or  surprising ;  a  wonder. 

"  Moche  folk  him  folwed  that /erfi  to  behold." 
William  of  Palernt,  3,280. 

C.  ^3  adverb: 

1.  Dreadfully. 

"  The  rayn  ferly  Hayed  that  folk." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleannett,  M*. 

2.  Wonderfully,  surprisingly. 

"  I  wille  you  telle  tythings/erJ.v  goode." 

Tovmtley  Hysterics,  p.  48. 

*fer'-ly,  *  fer -lie,  v.i.  [FERLY,  a.]  To 
wonder. 

*  fer'-ly-fdl,  o.    [Eng./erfy;  -fuVf).']    Won' 
derful,  strange. 

"  There  iferlyful  folke  I  fonde  " 

Oettr action  of  Troy,  13,80*. 

*fer/-l^-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  ferly;  -ly.]  Wonder- 
fully. 

"He  mtxferlyly  fayn." 

E.  Eng.  AIM.  Poemt ;  Cleannea,  MS. 

*  ferm,  o.    [FIRM.] 
*ferm,  s.    [FARM,  s.] 

*fer'-ma-9le,  *  fer-ma-cye,  «.     [O.  Fr. 

farmacie ;  Gr.  .(frapiuixsia  (pharmakeia),  from 
4>dpfnaxov  (pharmakon)  =  a  drug.]  [PHAB- 
MACY.]  A  medicine,  a  drug,  a  preparation. 

"  Fermacyet  of  herbes."       Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  1,714. 

*  ferine,  s.    [FARM**.] 

*  ferme,  a.    [FIRM,  a.] 

fer  -ment,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  fermentum,  or  fervi- 
mentum,  from  ferveo  =  to  boil,  to  be  agitated; 
FT.  ferment;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  fermento.} 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  A  gentle  internal  motion  or  boiling  of 
the  constituent  parts  of  a  fluid. 

"  Down  to  the  lowest  lees  the  ferment  ran." 

Thornton ;  Cattle  of  /.itlolence,  11.  M. 

2.  Fig. :   A  state  of  commotion,  agitation, 
or  disturbance. 

"  He  had  no  sooner  entered  on  his  functions  than  all 
Paternoster  Bx>w  and  Little  Britain  were  in  &  ferment." 
—Macaulay:  Hitt.  Kng.,  ch.  xix. 

II.  Chem.  :  Ferments  are  substances  which 
cause  fermentation  (q.v.).  They  are  of  two 
kinds :  (1)  Chemical,  or  unorganized,  as  dias- 
tase, emulsin,  myrosin,  the  ferment  of  the 
pancreas,  &c.  ;  (2)  Physiological,  or  organized, 
such  as  yeast,  mycoderms,  microzymes,  bac- 
teria, &c.  A  mode  of  distinguishing  between 
the  two  is  afforded  by  the  action  of  chloro- 
form, which  kills  the  latter,  but  does  not  pro- 
duce any  alteration  in  the  former.  Thus 
chloroform  arrests  the  fensentation  of  sugar, 
but  does  not  interfere  with  the  action  of  emul- 
sin or  amygdalin.  Unorganized  ferments  may 
be  extracted  from  the  vegetable  and  animal 
organs  in  which  they  occur  by  means  of  gly- 
cerine. Thus  diastase  may  be  extracted  fron: 
germinating  wheat  and  barley,  emulsin  from 
sweet  almonds,  and  animal  sugar,  forming 
ferment,  from  the  elands  which  produce  it. 
The  ferment  may  be  precipitated  from  the 


boll,  b6y;  p6Ht,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     pb  =  f. 
-olan,  -tian  =  sban.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhua.      tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


ferment— fern 


glycerine  solution  by  alcohol,  and  purified  by 
repeated  solution  and  precipitation.  The 
ferment  of  the  pancreas  acts  on  flbrine  at 
90*.  It  is  saul  that  organized  ferments  have 
been  produced  by  spontaneous  generation  in 
organic  liquids  (ftistian,  in  7 "roc.  Roy.  Soc., 
xxv.  149),  but  careful  experiments  have  shown 
that  the  germs  of  these  ferments  are  floating 
in  the  air.  Borax  appears  to  prevent  fermen- 
tation, and  has  been  recommended  for  pre- 
serving meat  from  putrefaction  (IKatts:  Diet. 
Ishrm.,  supp.  iii. 
B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compound). 

ferment  oils,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Volatile  oils  produced  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  various  plants,  not  originally 
contained  therein,  and  different  from  the  oils 
which  are  extracted  from  the  uufermented 
plants  by  distillation  with  water.  They  were 
known  to  the  alchemists,  and  by  them  desig- 
nated quintessences.  Ferment-oils  are  for 
the  most  part  more  soluble  in  water  than 
ordinary  volatile  oils.  They  are  generally 
formed  by  allowing  the  flowering-plant  to  fer- 
ment in  water ;  the  liquid  is  distilled  when 
the  fermentation  is  ended,  and  the  oil  ex- 
tracted from  the  distillate  by  shaking  it  with 
ether,  which  dissolves  the  oil ;  the  ether  is 
then  allowed  to  evaporate  off.  (Watts :  Diet. 
Chem.) 

ferment ,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  fermento,  from  fer- 
mentum,  tromferveo  =  to  l>oil,  to  be  agitated  ; 
fi.fermenter ;  Sp.  fermentar ;  Ital.  fermentare.] 
A.  Transitive: 
1.  To  cause  or  excite  fermentation  in. 


2.  Fig. :  To  excite,  to  agitate,  to  heat,  to 
warm,  to  excite. 

"  Ye  vigorous  swains  !  while  youth  fermentt  your 

blood. 

And  purer  spirits  swell  the  sprightly  flood. 
Now  range  the  hills."     Pope :  H'indtor  Fore*,  1M. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.  •  To  be  in  a  state  of  fermentation  ; 
to  effervesce ;  to  undergo  sensible   internal 
motion,  as  the  constituent  parts  of  a  fluid. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  be  in  a  state  of  ferment ;  to  be 
agitated,  heated,  warmed,  or  excited,  as  by 
Violent  emotions. 

"  We  take  the  skull  up,  and  muse  over  the  frolic 
and  dancing,  with  which  that  empty  bowl  once  fer. 
merited.'  —Thackeray  :  Engliih  Humourittt,  lect.  ii. 

•  ler-ment-a-bfl'-i-ty\  s.  [Eng.  ferment; 
-ability  )  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fer- 
mentable ;  capability  of  fermentation. 

•fSr-ment'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  ferment ;  -able.} 
That  may  or  can  be  fermented ;  capable  of 
fermentation.  • 

*f8r-inen'-tal,a.  [Eng  ferment;  -al.]  Hav- 
ing the  power  or  property  of  causing  fermen- 
tation. 

"  Cncnmbers.  being  waterish,  fill  the  veins  with 
crude  ;uul  wiudy  ser.wities,  that  contain  little  salt  or 
spirit,  and  debilitate  the  vital  acidity  and  ferment al 
faculty  of  the  stomach."— Browne :  Vulgar  Srrourt. 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

•Fer-ment-ar'-i'-ans,  s.  pi  [Eng.  ferment; 
•arian.]  The  Christians  of  the  Greek  Church, 
so  called  by  the  Latins  on  account  of  their 
using  fermented  bread  in  the  Eucharist.  (Ash.) 

•fer-ment-ar'-i-ous,  a.  [Eng.  ferment; 
-arious.]  Belonging  to  fermentation.  (Cole.) 

•fer  -men-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  fermentatus,  pa. 
par.  offermentn.  ]  To  leaven. 

"The  largest  part  of  the  Lords  were  fmnentatcd 
with  an  anti-episcopal  sourness."-  ffacket :  Life  of 
William,  ii.  179. 

fer  men  ta  tion,  s.      [Pr.,  from  Lat.  fer- 
mentatus, pa.  par.  of  fermento  =  to  ferment ; 
Sp.  fermentation ;  Ital.  fermentazione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  A  state  of  excitement,  agitation,  or 
commotion  of  spirit ;  a  ferment 

IL  Chem. :  Alcoholic  fermentation  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  is  the  change  which  sugar 
undergoes  under  the  influence  of  yeast.  Before 
fermentation  takes  place,  cane  sugar  is  trans- 
formed into  glucose,  thus,  CijHjzOn+HzO  = 
SCgllxjOg.  About  95  per  cent,  of  the  glucose 
is  converted  into  alcohol,  CgHioOg  =  2CO2  + 
2CoH5'OH.  Of  the  other  5  per  cent.,  about  1 
part  is  used  by  the  growth  of  veast,  the  other 
4  parts  are  converted  into  mccinic  acid, 
glycerine,  carbonic  acid,  and  free  hydrogen  :  a 


larger  quantity  of  these  secondary  products 
is  formed  if  the  fermentation  is  slower,  or  is 
made  with  more  exhausted  and  impure  yeast. 
Fermentation  takes  place  most  readily  at  about 
24°  to  30*.  The  saccharine  liquid  becomes  tur- 
bid, gives  offCO2,  and  becomes  warmer  than  the 
air ;  when  the  evolution  of  CO<j  ceases,  the 
yeast  or  ferment,  Torouki  cerevisice,  separates 
from  the  liquid  which  now  contains  alcohol, 
glycerine,  and  succinic  acid  in  the  place  of  the 
sugar.  A  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid  is 
always  formed,  proliably  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  yeast.  Most  of  the  natural  sac- 
charine juices,  as  beet-root,  potato,  and  grape 
juice,  when  fermented,  yield  small  quantities 
of  alcohols,  homologous  with  el  hylic  alcohol, 
forming  Fusel  oil(q.v.),  which  contains  propyl, 
butyl,  and  amyl  alcohols,  also  a  small  quantity 
of  caprioic,  cenanthyl,  and  caprylic  alcohols. 
These  may  be  produced  probably  not  from  glu- 
cose, but  from  some  other  substances  present  in 
the  j  nice,  or  from  glucose  by  the  action  of  special 
ferments ;  an  increase  of  yeast  takes  place 
when  the  liquid  contains  a  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance ;  the  action  of  yeast  on  sugar  is  pre- 
vented by  too  great  concentration  of  the  liquid. 
The  presence  of  chemical  compounds,  as 
silver  nitrate,  soluble  salts  of  lead,  iron,  cop- 
per, tannin,  creosote,  phenol,  alcohol  when  its 
strength  is  above  20  per  cent.,  and  oxalic  acid, 
hinders  fermentation. 

1F  (1)  Butyric  fermentation  : 

Chem. :  The  conversion  of  lactic  acid,  &c., 
into  butyric  acid,  due  to  the  presence  of 
Vibrio,  according  to  Pasteur. 

(2)  Lactic  fermentation: 

Chem. :  The  conversion  of  sugar  into  lactic 
acid,  said  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  Peni- 
cillium  glaucum.  It  takes  place  when  2  gallons 
of  milk  are  mixed  with  six  pounds  of  raw 
sugar,  12  pints  of  water,  8  ounces  of  putrid 
cheese,  and  4  Ibs.  of  zinc  white  ;  the  mixture 
is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  30°  for  some  weeks. 
If  the  fermentation  is  allowed  to  go  further,  the 
lactic  acid,  CH3-CH'OH-CO  OH,  is  converted 
into  butyric  acid,  CH3-CH2-CH.[-CO-OH. 

(3)  Mucous  fermentation : 

Chem. :  The  conversion  of  sugar  into  man- 
nite,  CgHujOfi,  gnm,  C^HsoOjo,  and  carbonic 
acid,  (JO<>,  under  the  influence  of  a  peculiar 
ferment. 

(4)  Tannous  fermentation : 

Chem, :  The  conversion  of  tannin,  in  a  solu- 
tion of  galls,  into  gallic  acid,  C^HjjO^  +  Oj2 
=  3C7H6O?  +  6CO2  +  2H2O.  The  conversion 
of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  is  due  to  slow  oxida- 
tion, as  the  presence  of  a  ferment  is  not  re- 
quired, but  it  takes  place  rapidly  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mycnderma  aceti,  in  a  solution  con- 
taining 10  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  at  a  temperature 
between  20°  and  30°. 

fer-men'-ta-tive,  a.  [Pr.  fermentatif;  Sp. 
&  ItaL  femientativo.] 

1.  Causing  or  ha.ing  the  power  to  cause 
fermentation. 

"  Aroraatical  spirits  destroy  by  their  fermentative 
heat. "— Arbutimot :  On  Aliment*,  ch.  v. 

2.  Consisting  in  fermentation. 

"  It  is  not  a  fermentative  process.*' — Paley  :  Nat. 
Theology,  ch.  x. 

fer  men'-ta-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fermenta- 
tive; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
fermentative. 

*  fer-men-tes'-ci'-ble,  s.     [Lat.  fermentesco, 
incept,  from  fermento  =  to  ferment.]    A  body 
or  substance  capable  of  fermentation. 

fer-mSnt'-ing.pr. par., a.,  &».  [FERMENT,*.] 
A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  state  of  fermentation. 

fermenting-square,  s. 

Brewing  :  An  oblong  or  square  shallow  vat 
in  which  wort  is  fermented. 

fermenting-vat,  s.    A  tank  or  tun  in 

which  wort  is  placed  to  undergo  the  fermenta- 
tion resulting  from  the  addition  of  the  yeast 
Certain  arrangements  for  keeping  the  liquid 
at  the  desired  temperature  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer or  cold  in  winter  are  added  in  some  cases. 

*  iSr'-mer-ere,  s.     [Low  Lat.  (inffirmnrius, 
from  infirmaria  =  an  infirmary ;  Lat.  infirmus 
=  weak,  sickly  :  in  pref.  negative,  and  firmus= 
strong.  ]    The  person  in  a  religious  house  who 
had  charge  of  the  infirmary. 


*  fer'-mer-Ie,  *  fer-mer-y,  *  fer  mer  ye, 

fer-mor-y,  I.  [Fr.  enfermerie;  Sp.  tnfer- 
meria ;  Port,  enfermaria ;  Ital.  infermeria, 
from  Low  Lat.  injirmaria,  from  Lat.  infirmm 
=  weak,  sickly.]  An  infirmary. 

"Fermerj/e.    Injirmaria."— Prompt.  Pan. 

*  for   mil  let,  s.    [O.  Fr.,  dimin.  offermeil  = 
a  clasp,  from  fermer  =  to  make  fast  or  firm.] 
A  buckle,  a  clasp. 

"Those  stones  were  sustained  or  stayed  by  buckle* 
and  fermlllett  of  gold  for  more  firmness."— ltonn»  : 
Bitt.  of  Srptuagint,  p.  49. 

*  fer-mour,  s.    [FARMER.] 

fern,  *ferne,  ».  [A..S.  fearn;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  varen ;  O.  H.  Ger.  farm,  farn ;  Ger. 
Jam.} 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Gen. :  The  Filical  Alliance,  consisting  of 
vascular  Acrogeus,  with  marginal  or  dorsal 
one-celled  spore-cases,  usually  surrounded  by 
an  elastic  ring;  spores  of  only  one  kind. 
(Lindley.)  Ferns  are  leafy  plants,  springing 
from  a  rhizome,  which  creeps  below  or  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  or  rises  into  the  air 
like  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  This  trunk  does 
not  taper,  but  is  of  equal  diameter  at  both 
ends.  It  is  covered  by  a  hard,  cellular,  filmms 
rind  ;  its  wood,  when  any  is  present,  consists 
of  large,  scalariform  or  dotted  ducts  ;  the 
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vernation  of  the  leaves  is  circinate,  their  vent- 
tion  often dichotomous.  Reproductive  organs, 
consisting  of  spore-cases,  arising  from  the 
veins  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  or 
from  their  margins.  The  collection  of  seeds 
are  called  sori.  Most  ferns  are  comparatively 
small, whilst  some  tree-ferns  reach  seventy-five 
feet  high.  The  closest  affinities  of  ferns  is  with 
Lycopodiacese.  Seventy-five  genera  and  about 
2,500  species  are  .known.  Lindley  divided 
them  into  three  orders  :  Ophioglossaceae,  Poly 
podiaceae,  and  Danseacese  (q.v.).  The  last- 
named  order  is  now  generally  called  Marat- 
tiacese  (q.v.).  The  three  are  thus  distin- 
guished :  Ophioglossaceae  have  the  fructifica- 
tions marginal,  on  rachiform  fronds ;  Marat- 
ti;t(!ese  have  the  fructifications  dorsal  on  flat 
leafy  fronds  ;  Polypodiaceae  have  the  spore- 
cases  not  valvate,  rarely  somewhat  two- valved 
vertically.  The  last  has  jointed  spore-cases, 
the  first  two  have  none. 

(2)  Spec. :  The  order  Polypodiacese.  It  con- 
tains all  the  Filical  Alliance,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  abnormal  genera. 

2.  Pal&o-bot. :  The  fronds  of  ferns  or  their 
impressions  are  frequently  met  with,  and  in  a 
beautiful  state  of  j reservation.    In  some  cases 
even  the  form  of  the  sori  has  been  preserved. 
Ferns  are  known  from  about  the  middle  of 
the    Silurian    period.      They   became     more 
numerous  during  the  Devonian  period  ;  tree- 
ferns  (Psaronius  and  Cyclopteris)  appearing 
amongst  the  rest.     Ferns  are  quite  a  notable 
feature  of  Carboniferous  vegetation.     There 
are    both    herbaceous    and    tree-ferns.      The 
genera  of  the  former  are  numerous.     The  most 
important  ar«  Sphenopteris,  Pecopteris,  Neu- 
ropteris,  Cyclopteris,   <fec.     The  ferns  of  the 
Permian    system    are    less    numerous ;    they 
generally  resemble  those  of  the  Carboniferous. 
Ferns  abound  again  in  the  Oolitic  rocks,  after 
which  they  lose  their  relative  importance  as 
plants  of  higher  organization  multiply. 

3.  Pharm. :  Filix  mas,  Male  Fern,  the  dried 
rhizome  of  Aspidium  Filix  mas.     It  should 
be  collected  in  summer.    It  is  of  a  greenish- 
brown  color  externally,  yellow   within;    the 
taste  is  at  first  sweet,  then  bitter ;  the  powder 
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Is  yellowish-green.  It  is  used  to  form  Ex- 
tractum  FUicis  Llquidum,  fern  in  fine  powder 
two  pounds  extracted  with  eighty  fluid  ounces 
of  ether.  It  is  anthelmintic,  and  is  employed 
to  expel  tapeworms. 

fern-bracken,  s. 

Bat. :  Nephrodium  Filix  mas. 

fern-owl,  s. 

Zool.:  The  Nightjar  or  Goatsucker,  Capri- 
mulgits  europceus. 

fern -seed,   s.     The  seeds  or  spores  of 
ferns  ;  these  were  in  former  times  supposed 
to  possess   supernatural   virtues  or  powers, 
such  as  rendering  a  person  invisible. 
"  \  h»d 

No  medicine,  sir,  to  go  invisible, 
Wo  fern-seed  in  my  pocket." 

Ben  Jonson  :  ffew  Inn,  1. 1. 

fern- aha W,    s.       Fern-brake    or    fern- 
thicket.    (Browning :  Flight  of  the  Duchess.) 

•fSrne,  o.  &  adv.     [A.S.  fyrn ;  O.   Sax.  fern, 
Jbrn,furn;  0.  H.  Ger.  firni ;  Goth,  fairnis.} 
A.  As  adj. :  Former,  past. 


B.  As  adv. :  Formerly,  before. 

"  The  kyndnesse  that  myn  evercristene 
Kidde  me  fernyere."          I'.  Plowman,  3,351 

fern'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  fern ;  -ery.]  A  place 
where  ferns  are  artificially  grown. 

f  erns'-mund,  s.  [Eng.  fern,  and  Lat.  osmun- 
da.]  A  fern,  Osmunda  regalis.  (MarTcham,  in 
Naves ;  Britten  A  Holland.) 

fern'-tl-cle,  farn-tic-kle,  *  fern-tyk- 
ylle,  s.  [Eng.  fern,  and  tickle.]  A  spot  on 
the  skin  resembling  the  seed  of  a  fern ;  a 
freckle. 

fSrn'-y,  fern-ie,  a.    [Eng. fen;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of,  or  overgrown  with  ferns. 

"  And  see  ye  not  that  bonny  road, 
That  winds  about  the/erni«  brae?" 

Scott :  Thomai  the  Rhymer,  1. 

2.  Resembling  or  having  the  characteristics 
of  fern. 

*  l8-r6c'-lf-ent,  s-  [Lat.  ferox  (genit.  ferocis) 
=  fierce.]  Fierce,  ferocious. 

"Vainly  exhausting  their  ferocient  spirit*.''  — 
Ganden  :  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  MO, 

lS-ro9'-I-fy,  v.t.  [Lai.  ferox  (genit.  ferocis)  = 
fierce,  and  focio  (pass,  fio)  =  to  make.]  To 
make  fierce  or  ferocious. 

fS-ro  -clous,  a.  [Fr.  feroce,  from  Lat.  ferox 
(genit.  ferocis);  Ital./eroc«;  Sp.  &  Port,  feroz.] 

1.  Fierce,  savage,  wild,  ravenous. 

"The  lyon,  a  fierce  and/erociou*  animal,  hath  young 
ones  but  seldome.  and  but  one  at  a  time."— Browne: 
Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  iii..  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Indicating  or  expressive  of  ferocity. 

"  Each  ferocioiu  feature  grim  with  ooze." 

Pope  :  Dunciad.  ii.  828. 

3.  Infnriate<l. 


fS-ro'-clous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ferocious;  -ly.] 
In  a  ferocious  or  savage  manner ;  with  ferocity. 

fe  ro* -clous-ness,  *.  [Eng.  ferocious ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  ferocious ;  ferocity  ; 
savage  fierceness. 

iS-roV-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  ferocite,  from  Lat.  feroc- 
itas,  from  ferox  (genit.  ferocis)  =  fierce,  from 
ferus  =  wild.]  The  state  of  being  ferocious ; 
savageness,  fierceness,  wildness,  fury. 

"No  kindness  will  tame  the  sullen  ferocity  of  a 
priesthood."— tlamvlay :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch   xvi. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fero- 
ciotts,  farce,  and  savage  :  "  Ferocity  marks  the 
untamed  character  of  a  cruel  dtopositton : 
fierceness  has  a  greater  mixture  of  pride  and 
anger  in  it,  the  word  flers  in  French  being 
taken  Tor  haughtiness  :  snvageness  marks  a 
more  permanent,  but  not  so  violent  a  senti- 
ment of  either  cruelty  or  anger  as  the  two 
former.  Ferm.ity  and  fierceness  are  in  common 
applied  to  the  brutes,  to  designate  their  natural 
tempers  :  savage  is  mostly  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  natural  temper  of  man,  when  uncon- 
trolled by  the  force  of  reason  and  a  sense  of 
religion.  In  an  extended  application  of  these 
terms,  they  t>ear  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  :  the  countenance  may  be  either  fero- 
cfows,  fierce,  or  savage,  according  to  circum- 
stances. A  roM>er  who  spends  his  life  in  the 
act  of  unlawfully  shedding  blood  acquires  a 


ferocity  of  countenance  :  a  soldier  who  follows 
a  predatory  and  desultory  mode  of  warfare 
betrays  the  licentiousness  of  his  calling  and 
his  undisciplined  temper  in  the  fierceness  of 
his  countenance  :  the  tyrant  whose  enjoyment 
consists  in  inflicting  misery  on  his  dependants 
or  subjects  evinces  the  savageness  of  his  temper 
by  the  savage  joy  with  which  he  witnesses  their 
groans  and  tortures."  (t'rofeb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

fe'-ro'-ni-a,  s.    [See  def.  l.] 

1.  Roman   Myth.  :    A    goddess,    commonly 
ranked  among  the  rural  divinities,  and  wor- 
shipped with  great  solemnity  both  bjr  tlie 
Sabines  and  the  Latins,  but  more  especially 
by  the  former. 

2.  Astron.  :   An  asteroid,  the  72nd  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Peters,  on  Jan.  9,  1862. 

3.  Hot.  :  A  genus  of   Aurantiaceae  (Citron- 
worts),  the  order  to  which  the  orange  belongs. 
The  only  known  species  is  the  Wood-apple  or 
Elephant-apple  (Feronia  elephantum).     It  is  a 
large  and  handsome  tree,  with  pinnate  leaves, 
and  a  large  grey  fruit  with  a  very  hard  rind. 
It  grows  in  India,  where  the  native   practi- 

.tioners  consider  the  young  leaves,  which  when 
bruised  have  a  smell  like  anise,  stomachic  and 
carminative. 

4.  Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  belonging 
to  the  section  Pentamera,  and  family  Carabidae. 


s.  [Hind,  furash.)  An  Indian  servant 
in  charge  of  tents,  furniture,  &c.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  sweep  the  ground  and  spread  carpets. 
(Jaffur  Shurreef  &  Herklots.) 

*  fer'-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  ferns.)    Wild,  savage. 

"To  chase  away  those  ferous  and  indomitable 
creatures  that  infested  the  land."—  Wilton:  Life  of 
Jamet  I. 

fer  -ran-dine,  s.  &  o.    [Fr.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Fabric:  A  mixed  stuff  of  silk  and  other 
materials.  It  probably  resembled  poplin. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  of  the  stuff  described 
in  A.    (Pepys  :  Diary,  Jan.  28,  1662-3.) 

*  fSr-ra'-ra,  a.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Old  Armour:  A  broadsword  of  especial 
excellence,  named  after  Andrea  Ferrara,  a 
famous  swordsmith. 

H  Andrea  Ferrara  :  The  same  as  FERRARA 
(q.v.). 

"  'The  blade,'  said  the  Prince,  'is  a  genuine  Andrea 
Ferrara.'  "—Scott  :  Waterley,  ch,  xi 

fSr-rar'-i-a,  s.    [Naniod  after  J.  B.  Ferrari, 
an  Italian  fotanist.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  bulbous  plants  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  belong  to  the 
natural  order  Iridaceae. 

*  fer'-ra-ry,  s.    [Eng.  ferrum  =  iron,]    [FAR- 

RIERY."|    The  art  of  working  in  iron.    (Chap- 
man: Homer;  Iliad  xvi.) 

for1  -rate,  s.  [Eng.  ferr(um);  suff.  -ate  (Ctem.).] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  ferric  acid,  HjFeOi.  The 
free  acid  has  not  been  obtained.  When  a 
mixture  of  four  parts  of  dry  potassium  nitrate 
and  one  part  of  pure  ferric  oxide,  FejOj, 
is  heated  to  full  redness  for  an  hour  in  a 
covered  crucible,  and  the  resulting  brown 
mass  treated  with  ice-cold  water,  a  deep 
violet-red  coloured  solution  of  potassium 
ferrate,  K2FeO.j.  is  obtained.  Potassium 
ferrnte  is  also  prepared  by  passing  chlorine 
gas  through  a  strong  solution  of  potassium 
Fi.vdrate  in  which  recently  precipitated  ferric 
oxide  is  suspended.  The  potassium  ferrate  is 
precipitated  as  a  black  powder,  which  may  be 
drained  on  a  porous  tile.  A  solution  of  potas- 
sium ferrate  decomposes,  oxygen  being  liber- 
ated, and  hydrated  ferric  oxide  is  precipitated. 
Ferrate  of  barium,  BaFeC>4,  is  obtained  by 
adding  15uClj>,  liarium  chloride,  to  a  solution  of 
the  potassium  salt.  It  is  a  deep  crimson- 
coloured  powder,  and  is  a  stable  compound. 
Organic  matter  decomposes  a  solution  of 
potavium  ferrate. 

*fer*O,  a.    (FAR.]    Further,  farther. 

*  feV-rS-a.il,  a.     [Lat.  ferreus,  from  ferrum  = 
iron.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  iron  ;  of  the  nature 
of  iron  ;  made  of  iron. 

*  feV-re'-OUS,  a.     [Lat.  ferrens.]    The  same 
as  FEHREAN  (q.v.). 

"  In  the  body  of  glass  there  Is  nofrrreotu  or  magne. 
tlcal  nature."—  Browne  :  Vulgar  frraurt,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

*  fer-rest,  a.  &  adv.    [FARTHEST.] 


fer-ret  (1),  s.  [Fr.  furet,  from  Low  Lat. 
furetus,  furectus,  the  origin  of  which  is  doubt- 
ful, being  derived  by  some  from  Lat.  fur  =  a 
thief,  by  others  from  Bret,  fur  =  wise  ;  Wei, 
ffur  =  wise,  crafty  ;  ffured  =  a  crafty  one,  a 
ferret ;  Gael.  &  Ir.  fered.) 

1.  Zool. :    Putorius   fu.ro,    a    domesticated 
variety  of  the  genus  Putorius.     It  is  of  Afri- 
can origin,  and  is  unable  to  endure  great  cold, 
even  an  English  winter  being  sufficient  to  kill 
it  if  not  properly  housed.     It  is  about  four- 
teen inches  in  length,  the  fur  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  and  the  eyes  pink.     Ferrets  are  much 
used,  both  in  this  country  and  America,  for 
killing  rats  and  driving  rabbits  out  of  their 
holes. 

"Coneys  are  taken  either  by  ferrett  or  purse-nets."— 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  GJass-manuf. :  An  iron  used  to  make  the 
rings  at  the  mouths  of  bottles,  or  to  try  the 
melted  matter. 

fSr'-ret  (2),  s.  [Fr.  flevret.]  A  kind  of  narrow 
tape  made  of  cotton,  wool,  or  silk. 

"  Red  wax  and  green  ferret 
Are  fixed  at  the  foot  of  the  deeds." 

J.  f  B.  ami tii :  Rejected  Addretttt. 

feV-ret,  v.t.  &  i.    [FERRET  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  drive  out  of  a  hole  or  retreat^ 
as  a  ferret  does  a  rabbit. 

"  The  archbishop  had  ferreted  him  out  of  all  hjj 
h«ids."— Heylin  :  Bitt.  Pretb. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  drive  out  of  any  retreat  or  lurking- 
place. 

"Let's  in  and  ferret  out  these  cheating  rake-hells." 
Cartwright  :  Ordinary,  v.  4. 

2.  To  find  out,  to  discover,  to  search  out  by 
secret  or  cunning  means  ;  followed  by  out  :  as, 
To  ferret  out  a  secret. 

"  The  War  Office  here  is  slowly  but  surely  ferreting 
out  the  ramifications  of  the  recent  military  con- 
spiracy."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  7,  1883. 

B.  Intrans.  :   To  hunt  after  rabbits,   &c., 
with  a  ferret. 

fer'-ret-er,  s.  [Eng.  ferret  (v.) :  -er.]  One 
who  ferrets  or  hunts  out  a  person  or  thing 
which  is  hidden  or  secret. 

iSr-ret'-to,  s.  [Ital.,  dimin.  of  ferro  =  Lat 
ferrum  =  iron.] 

Glass-manuf. :  A  preparation  of  copper  em- 
ployed in  glass-colouring.  It  is  made  by 
placing  thin  sheets  of  copper,  interstratified 
with  powdered  brimstone,  in  a  crucible  which 
is  luted  tight  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a 
blast-furnace  for  about  two  hours  ;  when  cool, 
the  copper  is  found  to  be  calcined  so  as  to  be 
readily  crumbled  between  the  fingers  ;  it  is 
then  pulverized  and  sifted  for  use.  A  superior 
article  to  the  foregoing  is  prepared  by  using 
vitriol  instead  of  brimstone,  and  exposing  the 
crucible  to  the  heat  of  the  glass  furnace  for 
three  days.  The  old  vitriol  is  then  replaced 
by  fresh,  and  the  heating  operation  repeated 
six  times. 

feV-r!-age  (age  as  Ig),  *  fer-1  age,  *  fer- 
ry-age, s.  [Eng.  ferry;  -age.]  The  price, 
sum,  or  fare  paid  for  conveyance  in  a  ferry. 

"  Physic,  journeying,  feriage,  carriage,  Ac."— Strypt ; 
Life  of  Parker,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  25. 

fSr'-rio,  a.    [Lat.  ferrum,  =  iron  ;  suff.  -ic.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  iron  ;  ex- 
tracted from  iron. 

2.  Chem. :  Having  iron  in  its  composition. 
Each  molecule  contains  2  atoms  of  iron,  united 
to  each  other  by  one  bond,  if  iron  is  regarded 

as  a  tetrad  in  ferric  compounds,  ^  Fe — Fe  ^, 

Cl  Cl 

as  ferric  chloride,  Cl^  Fe— Fe  ^Cl  or  FejCU. 
Cl  ^Cl, 

ferric  acetate,  s. 

< "lie-in.  :  A  dark-red,  uncrystallizable  liquid; 
when  boiled,  a  basic  acetate  is  precipitated. 

ferric  arsenate,  .••. 

Pharm.  :  Fe3As2Og,  Ferri  arsenias.  A  gresn, 
amorphous,  insoluble  powder,  obtained  by 
precipitating  a  mixed  solution  of  four  parts  of 
arseniate  of  sodium  with  three  parts  of  sodium 
.acetate,  by  a  solution  of  nine  parts  ferrous 
sulphate.  It  has  the  same  medicinal  pro- 
pri  t  irs  as  arsenic. 

ferric  chloride,  s. 

1.  <  'hem. :  FejCla,  sesquichlorlde  of  iron.  It 
is  obtained  in  brilliant  red-brown  scales  when 
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chlorine  gas  is  passed  over  red-hot  iron.  It  is 
very  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether.  It  forms  double  salts  with  potassium 
chloride,  and  with  ammonium  chloride.  It  is 
obtained  in  a  hvdrated  condition  by  dissolving 
ferric  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid.  A  solution 
of  ferric  chloride  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of 
freshly  precipitated  ferric  hydrate,  the  solu- 
tion becoming  darker  in  colour.  The  dilute 
solution  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  colloidal  ferric  oxide,  which 
remains  in  solution.  Ferric  chloride  is  reduced 
to  ferrous  chloride  by  sulphur  dioxide,  stan- 
nous  chloride,  metallic  zinc,  and  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas.  Ferric  chloride  is  a  dis- 
infectant. Ferric  chloride  gives  a  red  colour 
•with  acetates,  sulphocyanates,  meconates, 
also  with  diamidophenol.  A  blue  colour  with 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  characteristic 
reactions  with  phenol,  &c. 

2.  Phar. :  Ferric  chloride,  Fern  perthloridi 
liquor  fortior,  strong  solution  of  perchloride 
of  iron.  Prepared  by  dissolving  iron  wire  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  evajwrating  the 
solution  with  nitric  acid  ;  it  should  contain 
15'62  grains  of  Fe^Os  in  a  fluid  drachm.  It  is 
used  in  the  form  of  Liquor  ferri  perchloridi, 
solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  and  Tinctura 
ferri  perchloritli.  These  contain  one  part  of 
the  strong  solution  to  three  parts  of  water,  or 
alcohol  They  are  powerful  astringents,  and 
blood  restorers.  A  piece  of  blotting  paper, 
moistened  with  strong  solution  of  ferric  chlo- 
ride, is  very  useful  to  stop  bleeding  from  a 
Blight  cut. 

ferric  nitrate,  s. 

Chem. :  Fe^XOs^,  pernitrate  of  iron.  Ob- 
tained by  dissolving  iron  wire  in  nitric  acid, 
sp.  gr.  1'3,  and  then  adding  to  the  solution 
a  quart  of  stronger  acid,  sp.  gr.  1'43.,  when 
the  salt  separates  out  in  colourless  prismatic 
crystals,  containing  either  six  or  nine  mole- 
cules of  water.  Ferric  nitrate  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  in  water.  The  solution  of  ferric 
nitrate  is  red-brown  in  colour,  and  dissolves 
bydrated  ferric  oxide,  forming  a  basic  nitrate. 
Ferric  nitrate  is  used  in  dyeing  and  in  phar- 
macy under  the  name  of  Ferri  pernitratis 
liquor,  as  a  powerful  astringent  tonic  in  cases 
of  diarrhoea.  Nitric  acid  will  not  attack 
iron,  when  the  iron  wire  is  oxidized  at  the 
end  by  holding  it  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit 
lamp,  and  when  cold  gradually  dipping  it  into 
the  acid,  the  oxidized  end  first;  also,  when  the 
iron  is  dipped  into  strong  nitric  acid  and  then 
•washed  with  water ;  or,  by  first  introducing  a 
platinum  wire  into  the  acid,  and  then  the  iron 
wire  in  contact  with  it,  the  contact  may,  how- 
ever, afterwards  be  broken.  The  iron  is  said, 
under  these  conditions,  to  be  passive  in  re- 
spect to  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 

ferric  oxide, .--. 

1.  Chem. :  FejOs,  peroxide  of  iron,  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  red  oxide  of  iron,  rouge,  col- 
cothar.    It  occurs  in  nature,  as  red  haematite, 
specular  iron  ore,  and  is  obtained  by  heating, 
FeSO4,  ferrous  sulphate  in*  the  preparation  of 
sulphuric  acid.     It  is  a  red  powder,  nearly  in- 
soluble in  acids  ;  it  is  used  as  a  pigment,  and 
to  give  an  orange  or  purple  colour  to  glass  and 
porcelain,  according  to  temperature.     Ferric 
oxide  is  not  magnetic,  and  is  unaltered  by 
heat.      It  is  used  to  polish  glass,  and  then 
finely  divided  by  jewellers  under  the  name  of 
rouge.     The  hydrated  sesquioxide  is  obtained 
in  a  bulky  brown  precipitate  by  precipitating 
ferric  chloride  by  ammonia ;  soda  or  potash 
must  not  be  used,  as  the  oxide  retains  a  large 
quantity  of  these  substances.     The  hydrate 
occurs  native,  as  brown  haematite.     Hydrated 
ferric  oxide  is  soluble  in  acids  forming  ferric 
salts ;  these  solutions  dissolve  excess  of  the 
oxide,  which  is  afterwards  precipitated  as  a 
basic  salt.    The  hydrated  oxide  is  used  to  re- 
move HjS  from  coal  gas,  and  as  a  mordant  in 
dyeing.     It  is  reduced  by  organic  matter,  but 
is  reoxidized  in  the  air.    Ferric  oxide  unites 
•with  ferrous  oxide  to  form  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron,  FesOs'FeO,  or  Fe3O4.    [MAGNETIC  IRON 
OXIDE.] 

2.  Phar.  :  Ferri  peroxidum  hydratum,   hy- 
drated peroxide  of  iron.    Obtained  by  drying 
the  moist  peroxide  of  iron  at  212°  F.,  and  then 
reducing  it  to  powder.     It  is  used  in  the  pre- 
paration   of    Emplastrum    ferri,    chalybeate 
plaster.     Ferric  oxide  is  a  non-irritating  pre- 
paration of  iron  :  it  is  given  internally  in  cases 
of   neuralgia.       Ferri  peroxidum   humidum, 
moist  peroxide  of  iron.    Obtained  by  precipi- 
tating persulphates  of  iron  with  soda,  collect- 


ing on  a  calico  filter,  and  keeping  in  a  covered 
vessel  ;  it  contains  about  86  per  cent,  of  un- 
combined  water.  It  is  used  as  an  antidote  in 
cases  of  arsenical  poisoning  :  it  converts  the 
arseuious  acid  into  insoluble  arsenate  of  iron. 

ferric-sulphate,  --. 

Chem.  :  Fe^SO^,  persulphate  of  iron,  ses- 
quisulphate  of  iron.  Obtained  as  a  yellowish- 
brown  deliquescent  mass  readily  soluble  in 
water.  It  forms  basic  salts,  with  excess  of 
the  ferric  hydrate.  Obtained  by  oxidizing 
ferrous  sulphate  with  nitric  acid,  and  adding 
sulphuric  acid.  Or  by  dissolving  ferric  hy- 
drate in  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  alums,  iu 
which  aluminium  is  replaced  by  iron.  Feo 
(SO4)3-(NH4>..SO4-24H2O.  This  salt  is  used 
in  dyeing.  It  is  insoluble-  in  alcohoL 

If  Ferric  salts  are  not  precipitated  by  HgS 
from  acid  solutions,  but  are  reduced  to  ferrous 
salts  with  separation  of  sulphur.  Ferric  salts 
give  a  red  precipitate  with  caustic  alkalies 
and  ammonia  ;  ammonium  sulphide  gives  a 
black  precipitate  of  ferrous  sulphide  and 
sulphur.  Potassium  ferrocyanide  gives  a  deep 
blue  precipitate  ;  potassium  ferricyanide  gives 
no  precipitate  ;  and  sulphocyanate  of  potas- 
sium (KCNS)  gives  a  blood-red  colour  with 
ferric  salts,  which  is  not  destroyed  by  HC1, 
but  is  decolourised  by  the  addition  o 


fer-ri-caT-$Ite,  s.    [FERROCALCITE.] 

fer-rl-9y-an'-fe,  s.  [Eng.  ferric),  and 
cyanic  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from 
iron  and  cyanogen. 

fcrricyanic  acid,  5. 

Chem.  :  [FERRICYANIDE  OF  HYDROGEN]. 

for  -  ri  -  93^-  an  -  Ide,  s.  [Eng.  /em(c),  and 
cyanide  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  A  salt  of  hydro-ferricyanic  acid. 
Ferricyanides  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
oxidizing  agents  on  ferrocyauides.  The  ferri- 
cyanides  of  ammonia,  sodium,  potassium,  and 
of  the  alkaline  earth-metals  are  soluble,  the 
other  ferricyanides  are  mostly  insoluble,  and 
have  characteristic  colours,  so  that  ferricy- 
anide of  potassium  is  used  as  a  test  for  metals, 
giving  a  deep  blue  colour  with  ferrous  salts, 
an  orange  colour  with  zinc  salts,  a  yellowish- 
green  with  cupric  salts.  The  most  important 
salt  is  ferricyanide  of  potassium  (q.v.). 

ferricyanide  of  hydrogen  : 

Chem.  :  Hydroferricyanie  acid,  ferricyanic 
acid,  hydrogen  ferricyanide,  H6(Fe2)vi(CN)12. 
It  is  obtained  as  a  reddish-brown  liquid  by 
decomposing  lead  ferricyanide  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  acid,  and  is 
decomposed  by  boiling. 

ferricyanide  of  potassium,  .-. 

Chem.  :  Kg(Fe2)vi(CN)i2.  Red  prussiate  of 
potash.  It  is  prepared  by  slowly  passing 
chlorine  gas,  with  agitation,  into  a  cold  solu- 
tion of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  till  a  drop 
of  the  solution  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate 
with  ferric  chloride.  The  solution  is  then 
concentrated  and  allowed  to  crystallize  ;  the 
salt  is  purified  by  recrystallizatiou.  It  forms 
ruby-red  anhydrous  prismatic  crystals,  which 
are  soluble  in  four  parts  of  cold  water  ;  they 
are  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  The 
crystals  burn  and  give  off  sparks  in.  the  flame 
of  a  candle  :  they  detonate  when  heated  with 
potassium  nitrate.  Excess  of  chlorine  de- 
composes the  salt,  chloride  of  cyanogen  and 
hydrocyanic  acid  being  formed,  and  the  solu- 
tion deposits  Prussian  green,  Fe3(CN)8.4H.2O. 
With  solutions  of  ferrous  salts  it  gives  a 
deep  blue  precipitate  of  ferrous  ferricyanide, 
Fe'/3(Fe'))Tl(CN)i2,  which  is  used  as  a  pigment 
under  the  name  of  Turnbull's  blue.  Ferri- 
cyanide of  potassium  is  reduced  to  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phurous acid  and  by  sulphites,  and  by  boiling 
a  solution  of  it,  rendered  alkaline  by  potash, 
with  the  hydrates  of  lead,  protoxides,  mangan- 
ous  oxide,  the  oxides  being  converted  into 
higher  oxides  ;  it  is  also  reduced  by  stannous 
chloride,  and  by  many  organic  substances. 
Ferricyanide  of  potassium  in  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion oxidizes  sugar,  gum,  starch,  and  cellulose 
into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Ferricyanide 
of  potassium  is  used  as  a  chemical  reagent 
and  iu  dyeing. 

fer-ri-cy-an'-d-gen,  s.    [Eng.  ferric),  and 
cyanogen  (q.v.).] 
Chem.  :  A  hexatomic  radical  contained  in  fer- 


ricyanides, having  the  formula 
also  written  (Fe2v>Cyi2)vi  ;  but  this  formula  is 
often  for  convenience  divided  by  two  ;  hence, 
ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  written  K3Fe(CN)g, 
instead  of  KgFe^CN)^.  This  radical  is  also 
expressed  by  the  sign  (Cfdy). 

*  fer'-rJ-er  (I),  s.    [Eng.  ferry  ;  -er.]    A  ferry- 
man. 

*  fer'-rl-er  (2),  s.    [FARRIER.] 

*  f  eV-rl-er-y,  s.    [FARRIERY.] 

t  fer-rif'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  ferrum  =  iron; 
ff.ro  —  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eug.  adj.  sutt 
-ous.]  Producing  iron. 

ferriferous  rocks,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  :  Rocks  which  contain  iron  ore,  if  they 
do  not  even  mainly  consist  of  it.  The  bands 
of  clay  ironstone  of  the  Carboniferous  age  are 
of  this  character  ;  very  thick  beds  of  ferri- 
ferous rocks  also  occur  in  the  Lias  of  York- 
shire and  Lincolnshire,  in  the  inferior  Oolite 
of  Yorkshire  and  Northamptonshire,  and  in 
the  Neocomian  beds  of  Lincolnshire. 

"leV-ril,  s.    [FERRULE.] 

fer'-ril-lte,  s.  [Lat.  ferrum,  =  iron,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -lite  =  Gr.  A.i06s  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  trap-rock  containing 
iron  in  the  state  of  an  oxide. 

*  f  er-ri'-VOr-OUS,   a.      [Lat.  ferrum  —  iron, 
voro  =  to  devour,   and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 
Eating  iron. 


"This     poor    creature    was    really   /ernoorotu."— 
Southey  :  Doctor,  ch. 
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fer-rd-,  pref.     [Lat.  ferrum  =  iron.] 

Chem.  :  A  prefix  used  to  denote  derivation 
from  iron. 

fer-ro-cal'-9ite,  s.     [Pref.  ferro-,  and  Eng. 
calcite  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  calcite  containing  car- 
bonate of  iron,  and  turning  brown  on  expo- 
sure. 

fer-rd-co'-bal-tite,   *.       [Pref.  ferro-,  and 
Eng.  cobaltite  (q.v.).J 
Min.  :  A  ferriferous  variety  of  cobaltite. 

fer-ro-9y'-an-ate,  s.    [Pref.  ferro-,  and  Eng. 
cyanite  (q.v!).] 

Chem.  :  A  name  formerly  given  to  Ferrocya- 
nide. 

fer-ro-9y-an'-ic,  a.    [Pref.  ferro-,  and  Eng, 
cyanic  (q.v.).] 
Chem.  :  (See  the  compound). 

ferrocyanic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  H4Fe(CN)6,  or  H4Cfy.  Hydroferro 
cyanic  acid,  ferrocyanide  of  hydrogen,  ferro- 

Erussic  acid.  It  is  obtained  by  adding  to  a 
old  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium,  an  equal  volume  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  washing  the 
precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  drying  on 
a  porous  brick,  and  then  dissolving  in  alcohol 
and  precipitating  with  ether  ;  or  by  decom- 
posing ferrocyanide  of  barium  with  sulphuric 
acid,  or  ferrocyanides  of  lead  or  copper  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Ferrocyanic  acid  is 
a  colourless  crystalline  mass  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol  ;  insoluble  in  ether.  It 
is  tetratomic  ;  it  has  an  acid  reaction,  reddens 
litmus,  and  decomposes  many  metallic  salts, 
yielding  ferrocyanides.  When  an  aqueous 
solution  of  ferrocyauic  acid  is  heated,  it  gives 
off  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  deposits  Prussian 
blue. 

fer-ro-^y'-an-ide,  s.    [Pref./erro-,  and  Eng. 
cyanide  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  A  salt  of  hydroferrocyanic  acid, 
ferro-prussiate.  The  ferrocyanides  of  ammo- 
nium, sodium,  potassium,  barium,  strontium, 
calcium,  and  magnesium  are  soluble.  Cuprie 
ferrocyanide  is  a  reddish-brown  powder  ;  ferric 
ferrocyanide  is  blue,  Prussian  blue  ;  nickel 
and  cobalt  ferroeyanides  are  green  ;  the  ferro- 
cyanides of  silver,  lead,  zinc,  and  manganese 
are  white  insoluble  powders.  By  the  action, 
of  oxidizing  agents  ferrocyanides  are  converted 
into  ferricyanides  ;  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
into  nitro-prussides.  When  heated  ferrocya- 
nides are  decomposed  into  cyanide  of  iron  and 
cyanide  of  the  other  metal,  the  cyanide  of  iron 
being  further  converted  into  iron  and  carbon, 
and  nitrogen  is  given  off;  the  other  cyanide 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
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remains  either  unaltered,  as  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, or  the  metal  is  reduced  and  nitrogen 
given  off.  The  presence  of  iron  in  ferrocya- 
nides  cannot  be  detected  by  the  addition  of 
caustic  alkalies,  nor  by  ammonium  sulphide. 
The  following  are  the  chief  ferrocyanides  :  — 

ferrocyanide  of  barium,    . 

Chem.  :  Ba2Fe(CN)6.  Obtained  by  the  action 
of  ferrous  sulphate  on  cyanide  of  barium, 
which  can  be  obtained  by  passing  a  current  of 
air  over  an  ignited  mixture  of  charcoal  and 
barium  carbonate.  Barium  ferrocyanide  can 
also  be  obtained  by  boiling  Prussian  blue  with 
baryta  water.  It  forms  small,  yellow,  anhy- 
drous, monoclinie  prisms,  which  dissolve  in 
584  parts  of  cold  and  116  parts  of  boiling 
water. 

ferrocyanide  of  hydrogen,  *. 

Chem.  :  [FERROCYANIC  ACID]. 

ferrocyanide  of  iron,  & 

Chem.  :  Prussian  blue,  FeXCNWSHjjO,  or 
SFe^i^FetCN^}.,  +  9H2O.  Obtained  by  add- 
ing potassium  ferrocyanide  to  ferric  chloride, 


Also  by  adding  potassium  cyanide  to  a  mix- 
ture of  ferrous  and  ferric  salts,  18KCN  + 
3FeCl2  +  2Fe2Cl«  =  18KC1  +  Fe;<CN)i8.  This 
last  reaction  is  Scheele's  test  for  hydrocyanic 
acid.  But  Prussian  blue  is  made  on  a  large 
scale  by  adding  ferrous  sulphate  to  ferrocya- 
nide of  potassium,  and  allowing  the  white  pre- 
cipitate of  KjjFe^CNJg  to  oxidize  by  contact 
with  the  air,  or  by  treatment  with  chlorine. 
Ferric  ferrocyanide  dries  into  a  hard  brittle 
mass  with  a  copper-red  lustre  like  indigo.  It 
is  very  hygroscopic.  It  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  acids,  but  soluble  in  oxalic  acid, 
forming  a  deep  blue  liquid,  which,  when 
thickened  with  gum,  can  be  used  for  blue 
ink.  Boiled  with  water  and  mercuric  oxide, 
it  yields  mercuric  cyanide  and  ferric  oxide, 
Heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  burns  like 
tinder  and  leaves  oxide  of  iron.  Soluble  Prus- 
sian blue  is  prepared  by  adding  excess  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  ferric  chloride. 
Pure  Prussian  blue  is  called  Paris  blue  ;  im- 
pure, containing  alumina,  is  called  Mineral 
blue.  Prussian  blue  is  often  adulterated  with 
alumina,  chalk,  gypsum,  and  starch.  It  is 
used  as  a  pigment,  and  also  to  dye  wool, 
cotton,  and  silk. 

ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  .--. 

Chem.  :  K4Fe(CN)6+3H2O,  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash.  Ferroprussiate  of  potash.  Obtained 
by  boiling  Prussian  blue  with  an  aqueous 
•olutioii  of  caustic  potash.  By  digesting  pre- 
cipitated ferrous  cyanide  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  or  any  soluble 
ferrous  salt,  with  aqueous  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium. On  a  large  scale  it  is  prepared  by 
melting  animal  matter  containing  nitrogen 
with  carbonate  of  potassium  and  iron  filings. 
The  carbonate  of  potash  is  first  fused  in  large 
covered  iron  pots  heated  to  bright  redness, 
and  then  the  iron  and  animal  matter  are  added 
gradually,  large  quantities  of  gases  being 
evolved.  The  mixture  is  then  heated  till  the 
reaction  is  finished.  The  fused  mass,  when 
Cold,  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  thrown  into 
water,  well  stirred,  and  heated  quickly  to  80° 
or  90°.  The  impure  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
thus  converted  into  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
and  the  solution  evaporated  ;  the  salt  is  puri- 
fied by  recrystallization.  The  ferrocyanide  has 
been  shown  by  Liebigto  lie  formed  by  the  lixi- 
viation.and  not  during  the  fusion.  Ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  crystallizes  in  large,  transparent, 
yellow,  tetragonal  crystals,  containing  three 
molecules  of  water.  Soluble  in  four  parts  of 
cold  and  in  two  parts  of  boiling  water  ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  Heated  with  carbonate 
of  potassium,  it  is  converted  into  cyanide  and 
cyanate  of  potassium,  and  metallic  iron  sepa- 
rates out.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  used 
as  a  chemical  reagent,  and  for  the  preparation 
of  Prussian  blue.  By  the  action  of  oxidizing 
agents,  it  is  converted  into  ferricyanide  of 
potassium.  Heated  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  it  gives  off  carbon  monoxide,  and  is  con- 
verted into  ammonium,  ferrous,  and  potassium 
sulphates,  K4Fe(CN)B.:t  H2O  +  tili*^  +  3H2O 
=6CO+3(NH4)2SO4+FeSO4+2K2SO4.  Heated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  off  hydro- 
cyanic acid;  heated  with  ammonium  chloride, 
it  gives  off  ammonium  cyanide. 

fe"r-rd-9y-an'-i-gen,  ».     [Pref.  ferro-,  and 
Eng.  cyanogen  (q.v.).] 


Chem. :  A  tetratomic  radical  contained  in 
ferrocyanides,  having  the  formula(Fe"(CN)g)iv, 
also  written  (FeCy6)iv  and  Cfyiv. 

*  fer-ro-cy-an'-u-ret,  s.    [Pref.  ferro-,  and 
Eug.  cyanuret.] 

Chem. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  ferro- 
cyauides. 

*  fer-rom.  *fer-rome,  *fer-rum,  a.  [FAB.] 
Strange,  foreign. 

"  Seville  schore  shippis,  fulle  of  ferrome  folke." 

Morte  Arthur*  3,578. 

If  *Oferrom,  *  oferrum,  *  on  ferrum.  From 
afar  ;  at  a  distance. 

"  He  saw  the  touu  oferrum  lien."         Minot,  p.  29. 

fer-ro-pru -ssi-ate  (ssi  as  shipt  s.  [Pref. 
ferro-,  and  Eng.  prussiate  (q.v.).]  [FERRO- 
CYANIDE.] 

fer-rd-priis'-sic,  a.  [Pref.  ferro-,  and  Eng. 
prussic  (q.v.).]  [FERROCYANIDE.] 

fer-rd-siT-I-cate,  s.    [Pref.  ferro-,  and  Eng. 
silicate  (q.v.).] 
Chem. :  [SILICATE  OF  IRON]. 

fer-ro-sl-llf'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  ferro-,  and  Eng. 
silicic  (q.v.).] 

fer-ro-so-fer'-ric,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat. 
ferroms,  from  ferrum  —  iron,  and  Eng.  ferric 

(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Ferrosoferric  oxide,  Fe2O3'FeO,  or 
FeaO4,  occurs  naturally  as  black  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron,  and  can  be  obtained  by  burning 
iron  in  oxygen,  or  by  passing  steam  over  iron 
filings,  or  heating  iron  in  carbonic  acid  gas, 
or  by  heating  ferrous  sulphate  with  calcium 
chloride  in  a  crucible.  Ferrosoferric  oxide 
crystallizes  in  regular  octohedra  or  tetrahedra, 
and  is  magnetic.  When  heated  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen  it  is  reduced  to  metallic  iron  ;  it  is 
also  reduced  hy  heating  it  with  coke,  or  with 
carbon  monoxide.  It  is  soluble  in  acids,  form- 
ing a  mixture  of  ferrous  and  ferric  salts. 
Ferrosoferric  hydrate  can  be  formed  when 
ferric  sulphate  and  ferrous  sulphate  are  dis- 
solved in  water,  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and 
then  boiled  till  the  precipitate  becomes  granu- 
lar and  black.  It  U  also  magnetic. 

ler-ro-tan'-ta-lite,  s.     [Pref.  ferro-,  and 
Eng.  tantalite'(q.v.).] 
Min. :  A  ferriferous  variety  of  tantalite(q.  v.). 

fer-rd-ti'-tan-Ite,  s.    [Pref.  ferro-,  and  Eng. 
titanite  (q.vl).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  SCHORLOMITE  (q.v.). 

feV-ro-type,   s.     [Lat.  ferrum  =  iron,  and 
Eng.  type  (q.v.).] 
Photography : 

1.  A  process,  so  named  by  Hunt,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  material  of  the 
plate  (iron)  on  which  it  is  taken.    Plates  of 
sheet-iron  are  covered  with  a  surface  of  black 
Japan  varnish.   This  is  immersed  in  collodion, 
and  after  a  time  in  the  silver  solution.     It  is 
then  placed  in  the  holder  and  exposed  in  the 
camera. 

2.  A  photograph  taken  by  the  process  des- 
cribed under  1. 

feV-rous,  a.  [Lat.  ferr(um)  =•  iron  ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ous.] 

Chem. :  Having  a  considerable  quantity  of 
iron  in  its  composition.  Each  molecule  of  a 
ferrous  compound  probably  contains  two 
atoms  of  iron  united  to  each  other  by  two 
bonds  =  Fe  =  Fe  =,  if  iron  be  regarded  as 
tetrad  in  ferrous  compounds,  but  the  formula 
are  generally  written  so  as  to  contain  only  one 
atom  of  iron,  as  ferrous  oxide  FeO,  instead  of 
Fe2O«,  and  ferrous  chloride  FeClj,  instead  of 
Fe2Cl4. 

ferrous  carbonate,  s. 

1.  Chem. :  FeCOs-  Protocarbonate  of  iron. 
It  occurs  native  as  spatose  iron  ore,  and  in  an 
impure  state  of  clay  ironstone  in  the  carboni- 
ferous series.  When  heated  in  a  closed  vessel 
8FeCO3=2COs+CO  and  Fe3O.,  black  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  is  formed.  Hydrated  ferrous 
carbonate  is  obtained  as  a  whitish-green  pre- 
cipitate. When  a  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt  is 
mixed  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  it  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air  and  loses  carbonic  acid, 
and  is  converted  into  h  yd  rated  ferric  oxide. 
Ferrous  carbonate  occurs  in  clial..  beate  springs, 
being  held  in  solution  by  the  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid  present. 


2.  Pharm. :  Carbonate  of  iron  obtained  by 
decomposing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  by 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  rubbing  the  pre- 
cipitate with  sugar,  and  drying  at  212°  Fahr. 
It  is  called  Ferri  carbonas  saccharata.  It  is 
used  in  Mistura  ferri  composite,  and  in  Pilula 
ferri  carbonatis.  It  is  not  astringent,  and 
restores  the  blood. 

ferrous  chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  FeCl2  or  FegCL,.  Protochloride  of 
iron.  Obtained  anyhdrous  in  white  crystal- 
line, deliquescent  scales  by  passing  chlorine 
over  excess  of  red-hot  metallic  iron,  or  by 
reducing  ferric  chloride  by  heating  it  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen.  It  absorbs  ammonia 
gas.  Hydrated  ferrous  chloride,  FeCl2'4HoO, 
is  obtained  in  bluish-green  monoclinie  crystals 
by  dissolving  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
concentrating  the  solution.  Ferrous  chloride 
is  very  soluble  in  water.  It  also  dissolves 
in  alcohol.  Ferrous  chloride  unites  with 
ammonium  chloride,  forming  a  double  salt, 
FeCl2'2NH4Cl-2H2O.  Ferrous  chloride  oxi- 
dizes in  the  air. 

ferrous  iodide,  s. 

1.  Chem. :  FeI2.    Proto-iodide  of  iron.    Ob- 
tained by  digesting  iodine  with  water  and  iron 
wire.     It  forms  a  pale  green  solution  which, 
when  evaporated,  deposits  green  deliquescent 
crystals  of  FeI2-4H2O.     Its  solution  decom- 
poses into  free  iodine  and  peroxide  of  iron, 
but,  if  iron  wire  be  kept  in  the  solution,  the 
strength  remains  the  same,  as  the  iodine  set 
free  again  dissolves  iron. 

2.  Pharm. :  Ferrous  iodide.     Ferri  ipdidum 
is  used  to  prepare  Syrupus  ferri  iodidi,  syrup 
of  iodide  of  iron,  which  does  not  so  readily 
decompose  as  the  solution  of  ferrous  iodide, 
and  in  Pilula  ferri  itxlidi.      Iodide  of  iron 
possesses  the  properties  of  iron  and  of  iodine. 
It  is  used  in  scrofulous  diseases. 

ferrous  nitrate,  s. 

Chem. :  Fe(NO^)2.  Can  be  obtained  by  mixing 
barium  nitrate  with  ferrous  sulphate  Ba(NO3)a 
+  FeSO4=BaSO4+Fe(No3>4,,  or  by  dissolving 
iron  raonosulphide  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid. 
When  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric 
acid  it  crystallizes  in  pale  green  deliquescent 
crystals,  which,  when  heated,  evolve  nitric 
oxide  and  yield  a  basic  ferric  nitrate.  Ferrous 
nitrate  is  used  in  dyeing. 

ferrous  oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  FeO.  Protoxide  of  iron,  obtained 
as  a  black  powder  by  heating  iron  in  carbon 
dioxide,  Fe  + CO2=FeO  +  CO.  It  takes  fire 
when  heated  in  the  air,  forming  ferric  oxide. 
The  hydrate  of  ferrous  oxide,  Fe(OH)2,  ferrous 
hydrate,  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate 
when  a  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt  is  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  both  per- 
fectly free  from  air.  If  boiled  in  a  vessel  free 
from  oxygen  it  loses  its  water  of  hydration, 
becoming  black.  Ferrous  hydrate  rapidly 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  the  colour  chang- 
ing from  white  to  green  and  then  to  red  brown, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  ferric  hydrate. 
Ferrous  hydrate  is  slightly  soluble  in  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonia. 

ferrous  sulphate,  *. 

1.  Chem.  :  FeSO4-7H2O.  Protosulphate  of 
iron,  green  vitriol,  iron  vitriol,  copperas, 
sulphate  of  iron.  Ferrous  sulphate  is  ob- 
tained pure  by  dissolving  iron  wire  in  pure 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  also  when  ferrous  sul- 
phide is  acted  upon  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  preparation  of  .sulphide  of  hydro- 
gen, H2S.  On  evaporating  the  ferrous  sul- 
phate separates  out  in  transparent  and  bluish 
green  rhomboidal  crystals,  which  effloresce  in 
dry  air  ;  in  moist  air  they  become  coated  with 
a  brown  crust  of  ferric  sulphate.  Ferrous 
sulphate  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  soluble 
in  twice  its  weight  of  cold  water.  The  salt 
loses  six  molecules  of  water  at  100°  and  re- 
tains the  other  molecule  till  it  is  heated  to 
300°  At  red  heat  it  is  decomposed,  yielding 
Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  and  ferric  oxide. 
A  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  gradually  ao- 
sorbs  oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  air,  but 
can  be  kept  by  placing  iron  wire  in  the  solu- 
tion. It  absorbs  dioxide  and  trioxide  of  nitro- 
gen, forming  a  dark  brown  liquid  which  rapidly 
absorbs  oxygen.  Ferrous  sulphate  forms 
double  salts  with  the  alkaline  sulphates,  as 
FeSO4-K2SO4-6H2O.  These  .:alts  are  used  to 
determine  the  strength  of  permanganate  and 
bichromate  solutions  employed  in  volume- 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  -C 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -ttous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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trical  analysis.  Ferrous  sulphate  is  used  as 
a  black  dye  in  combination  with  vegetable 
astringent  matters.  Large  quantities  of  fer- 
rous sulphate  are  obtained  by  exposing  to  the 
action  of  air  and  moisture  iron  pyrites,  FeSj, 
which  is  decomposed  into  FeSOj  and  HjSO^ 
the  latter  acting  on  the  clay  forms  aluminium 
sulphate. 

2.  Pharm. :  Ferrous  sulphate,  Ferri  sulphas, 
used  in  the  preparation  of  Mist,  fcrri  comp. 
Ferrous  sulphate  is  a  powerful  astringent. 
Granulated  sulphate  of  iron,  Ferri  sulphas 
grtmvlata  is  prepared  by  pouring  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  ferrous  su'phate  into  rectified  spirit, 
and  stirring  the  mixture,  so  that  the  salt  shall 
separate  in  minute  granular  crystals. 

ferrous  sulphide,  *. 

Cfcrm. :  FeS.  Sulphide  of  iron.  Obtained 
by  projecting  into  a  red-hot  crucible  a  mix- 
ture of  live  parts  of  sulphur  with  eight  parts 
of  iron  filings.  Also  by  rubbing  a  red-hot  bar 
of  iron  with  roll  sulphur.  Ferrous  sulphide 
is  a  black  brittle  substance,  and  is  used  in  the 
laboratory  as  a  source  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, H._>8,  that  gas  being  liberated  by  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  on  FeS.  Hydrated  ferrous  sulphide  is 
precipitated  when  ammonium  sulph  ide  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt.  This  precipi- 
tate absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air.  and 
is  converted  into  sulphur  and  hydrated  ferric 
oxide. 

If  Ferrous  salts  are  not  precipitated  by  H2S 
from  acid  solutions.  They  give  a  white  pre- 
cipitate of  ferrous  hydrate  with  caustic  alka- 
lies and  ammonia,  which  quickly  oxidizes. 
Carbonates  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  am- 
monium precipitate  white  ferrous  carbonate, 
which  quickly  becomes  red-brown.  Ammo- 
nium sulphide  gives  a  black  precipitate  of 
ferrous  sulphide.  Potassium  ferrocyanide 
gives  a  pale  bluish-white  precipitate,  which 
darkens  iu  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
Potassium  ferricyanide  gives  a  deep  blue 
precipitate. 

fer  ru  gin  at  ed,  a.  [Lat.  ferrugineus, 
ferruijinus,  from  ferrugo  (genit.  ferruginis)  = 
rust  of  iron  ;  ferrum  =  iron.]  Having  the 
properties  or  colour  of  rusty  iron. 

fer-ru -gin-ous,    fer-rii-gin'-S-ous,    a. 

[Lat.  ferrugineus,  ferruginus,  from  ferrugo ; 
Fr.  ferrugineux ;  Ital.  ferrugiiwso.] 

1.  Containing  particles  of  iron  ;   partaking 
Of  the  nature  of  iron, 

"They  «re  cold,  hot,  purgative,  diuretick, /«rru- 
finoitt,  saline,  petriiyiuj;,  and  bituminous.  —  Say: 
Creation,  pt.  i. 

2.  Of  the  colour  of  iron  rust  or  oxide  of 
iron. 

ferruginous-springs,  «.  pi. 

Geol. :  Springs  with  much  more  than  the 
normal  amount  of  iron  in  their  composition. 
They  have  a  partly  milky  partly  ochreous  hue 
•where  the  water  stagnates,  and  cement  the 
loose  stones  to  which  they  have  access.  For 
instance,  a  ferruginous  spring  which  rises  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  be- 
tween Pittenweem  and  St.  Monance,  cements 
the  pebbles  of  the  beach  into  a  conglomerate 
as  hard  as  that  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

ferruginous- water,  s.    [CHALYBEATE.) 

I8r-ru'-g6,  s.    [Lat.  =  iron  rust.] 

B'.it. :  A  disease  in  plants,  commonly  called 
RUST  (q.v.). 

fer  -rule,  *  yer-rll,  s.  [O.  Fr.  virole,  from 
Low  Lat.  virola  =  a  ring  to  bind  anything ; 
Lat.  virola  =  a  little  bracelet,  dimin.  of  viria 
«=  a  bracelet  or  armlet ;  vieo  =  to  weave  or 
plait.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  metallic  ring  on  the  handle 
Of  a  tool,  the  end  of  a  stick,  column,  &c. 

"The  fingers  ends  are  strengthened  with  nails,  as  we 
fortify  the  ends  of  oar  staves  or  forks  with  iron  hoops 
t>r  ferrulet.' '— Ray  :  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Boilers:  A  short  tube  or  thimble  made 
slightly  conical,  and  used  to  fasten  the  tul*s 
in  the  sheet-plates  of  steam-boilers.    Except 
at  the  point,  the  ferrule  is  a  little  larger  than 
the  bore  of  the  tube,  and,  when  driven  into  it, 
expands  the  tube  forcibly  against  the  sides 
of  the  hole  in  the  tube  sheet,  making  a  steam- 
tight  joint.     [TUBE-EXPANDER.] 

fer  rum,  s. 

Chem. :  Symbol,  Fe1*.  A  tetrad  metallic 
element.  [IKON.] 


for  ru  mln-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  ferruminatus, 
pa.  par.  of  ft irrumim\  from  ferrumen  (genit. 
ferruminis)  =  cement,  solder,  from  ferrum  = 
iron.)  To  unite  or  solder,  as  metal'. 

*  fSr-ru-mln-a'-tlon,  s.   [Lat.  ferruminatio, 
from  fa -ni mi «<!?«.<,  pa.  par.  of  ferrumino  :  Fr. 
ferrumituition.]    The  act  or  process  of  solder- 
ing or  uniting  metals. 

*18r/-riire,  ».  [Lat.  ferrum,  =  iron.)  The 
shoeing  of  horses.  (Ash.) 

fSr-ry,  *  fer  i-en,  *  fer-y,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S. 

ferian  —  to  carry  :  causal  form  of  faran  =  to 

go,  to  fare  ;  cogn.  with  I  eel.  ferja  —  to  carry, 

to  ferry  ;  Goth,  farjan  —  to  sail ;  Sw./uV/a.] 

A.  Traniitive: 

*  1.  To  carry,  to  bear,  to  convey. 

"The  kyng  in  his  cortyu  watz  kaght  by  the  hele«. 
Ftryed  out  bi  the  feet" 

Kuril/  Eng.  AllU.  Pomu ;  Cteanneu,  1.T89. 
2.  To  carry  or  transport  over  a  river,  strait, 
or  other  narrow  water,  in  a  boat,  barge,  &c. 

"The  rugjed  Charon  fainted. 
And  asked  a  navy  rather  than  a  boat 
To  ferry  ovsr  the  sad  world  that  came." 

Ben  Joiuon  :  Catiline,  i.  1. 

'-'  B.  Intrans.  :  To  pass  or  be  transported  in 
a  boat,  &c.,  across  a  river,  strait,  or  other 
narrow  water. 

"They/etry  OT«T  this  Lethaau  shore." 

Milton:  P.  i.,ii.  604. 

ferry-bridge,  s.  A  form  of  ferry-boat  in 
which  railway  or  other  vehicles  move  on  to 
the  elevated  deck,  are  transported  across  the 
water,  and  land  on  the  other  side.  Tramways 
forming  inclined  approaches  are  adjustable  to 
the  requirements  of  different  stages  of  water 
in  the  river,  or  states  of  the  tide  in  estuaries. 

ferry-railway,  s.  A  railway,  the  track 
of  which  is  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  water- 
course, and  whose  carriage  has  an  elevated 
deck  which  supports  the  train. 

fer'-ry,  s.    [FERRY,  v.] 

1.  A  boat  or  vessel  for  carrying  passengers 
or  goods  across  a  river,  strait,  or  other  narrow 
water;  a  ferry- boat. 

"  Him  needed  not  long  call,  she  soon  to  hand 
Her/err^  brought"^    Spemer :  F.  Q.,  II.  Ti.  19. 

2.  The  place  or  passage  where  a  ferry-boat 
passes  to  carry  passengers  and  goods  across  a 
river,  <kc. 

feV-ry-bdat,  s.  [Eng.  ferry,  and  boat.]  The 
same  as  FERRY,  s.,  1. 

feV-ry-man,  s.     [Eng.  ferry,  and  man.]    One 

who  keeps"  a  ferry  ;  one  who  for  hire  conveys 

passengers  and  goods  across  a  river,  strait,  &c. 

"  One  Vain-Hope,  a  ferryman,  that  with  his  boat 

helped  him  over."— llun//an  :  Pilgrim  t  Progreu,  pt.  i. 

U  For  the  difference  between  ferryman  and 
waterman,  see  WATERMAN. 

*  fers,  a,.    [FIERCE.] 
*fers(l),  s.    [VERSE.] 

fers  (2),  s.  [Pers.  pherz=&  general.]  The  queen 
in  chess. 

*  fer-there,  a.  &  adv.    [FARTHER.] 

*  fer-thing,  s.    [FARTHING.] 

fer'-tile,  fer'-tile,  a.  [Fr. ,  from  Lat.  fertilis, 
from  fero  =  to  l«ear,  produce  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
fertil;  Ital.  fertile.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  (Either  absolutely  or 
followed  by  of  or  in) : 

1.  Productive,    fruitful,    rich  ;    producing 
food  in  abundance  ;  prolific. 

"  Three  tribes  distiuct  pouess  her  fertile  lands." 
Pitt :  Virgil ;  jBneid  x. 

2.  Having  abundant  resources ;  quick,  ready, 
well-supplied  or  endowed. 

"  He  becomes  quick  of  observation  and  fertile  of  re- 
source."— ilacaulaj/:  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  it 

*  3.  Abundant,  ample. 


*  4.  Bountiful,  liberal.  (Shakesp. :  Winter's 
Tale,  i.  2.) 

II.  Bot.  :  Fruit-bearing ;  capable  of  pro- 
ducing fruit. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fertile, 
fruitful,  and  prolific :  "Fertile  expresses  in  its 
proper  sense  the  faculty  of  sending  forth  from 
itself  that  which  is  not  of  its  own  nature,  and 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  ground  which 
causes  everything  within  itself  to  grow  up. 


Fruitful  expresses  a  state  containing  or  pos- 
sessing abundantly  that  which  is  of  the  suma 
nature  ;  it  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  applicable 
to  trees,  plants,  vegetables,  and  whatever  is 
said  to  bear  fruit,  i'rolijic  expresses  the 
faculty  of  generating ;  it  conveys,  therefore, 
the  idea  of  what  is  creative,  and  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  animals.  We  may  say  that  the 
ground  is  either  fertile  or  fruitful,  but  not  pro- 
lific :  we  may  speak  of  a  female  of  any  species 
being  fruitful  and  prolific,  but  not  fertile;  we 
may  speak  of  nature  as  being  fruitful,  but 
neither  fertile  nor  prolific.  A  country  is  fer- 
tile as  it  respects  the  quality  of  the  soil ;  it  is 
fruitful  as  it  respects  the  abundance  of  its  pro- 
duce ;  it  is  possible,  therefore,  for  a  country 
to  be  fruitful  by  the  industry  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, which  was  not  fertile  by  nature.  .  .  . 
The  lands  in  Egypt  are  rendered  fertile  by 
means  of  mud  which  they  receive  from  the 
overflowing  of  the  Nile  :  they  consequently 
produce  harvests  more  fruitful  than  in  almost 
any  other  country.  Among  the  Easterns, 
barrenness  was  reckoned  a  disgrace,  and  every 
woman  was  ambitious  to  be  fruitfu I;  there 
are  some  insects,  particularly  amongst  the 
noxious  tribes,  which  are  so  prolific,  that  they 
are  not  many  hours  in  being  before  they  begin 
to  breed.  In  the  figurative  application  they 
admit  of  a  similar  distinction.  A  man  is  fertile 
in  expedients  who  readily  contrives  upon  the 
spur  of  the  occasion  ;  he  is  fruitful  in  resources 
who  has  them  ready'at  hand  ;  his  brain  is  IITO- 
lific  if  it  generates  an  abundance  of  new  cofj- 
ceptions.  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  fer'-tile,  v.t.    [FERTILE,  a.]    To  make  fer- 
tile ;  to  fertile  ;  to  fertilize. 

"Their  bounty  falls  like  rain,  and  fertile!  all  diat'i 
under  them."— t'elthnm  :  Retolves,  pt.  ii.,  res.  39. 

fer'-tile-ljr,  *fer-til-y,  adv.  [Eng.  fertile; 
-ly.]  In  a  fertile  or  fruitful  manner ;  fruit- 
fully. 

fer'-tile-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fertile ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fertile  ;  fertility. 

"  According  to  the  fertilenea  of  the  Italian  wit."— 
Sidney :  Defence  of  Poety. 

*  fer-tlT-i-tate,    v.t.      [Lat.  fertilitas  -  fer- 
tility.] To  make  fertile  or  fruitful ;  to  fertilize  ; 
to  impregnate. 

"  A  cock  will  in  one  day  fertilitate  the  whole  racema- 
tion  or  cluster  of  eggs,  not  excluded  in  many  week* 
after."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxviii. 

fer-til-i-ty,  *  fer-tll-i-tye,  s.  [Fr.fcrtiiite, 
from  Lat.  ferti/itas,  from  fertilis  =  fruitful ; 
Sp.  fertilidad ;  Ital.  fertilitd.] 

1.  The  quality  or    state  of  being    fertile, 
fruitful,   or  prolific ;  fruitfulness,   fecundity, 
productiveness. 

"  Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  lauds  fertility." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  24. 

2.  Richness   of  invention  ;    abundance    of 
resources  ;  readiness  ;  quickness. 

"  The  quickness  of  the  imagination  is  seen  in  the  in- 
vention :  ttte  fertility  in  the  fancy  ;  and  the  accuracy 
iu  the  expression."— Dryden  :  Letter  to  Sir  ft.  Howard. 

fer-tfl-iz-a'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  fertilise) ;  -a  tion.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The   act  or  process  of  making  fertile, 
fruitful,  or  productive. 

2.  The  act  of  fecundating  or  impregnating ; 
fecundation. 

II.  Bot.  :  The  fecundation  of  a  plant  by  the 
application  of  the  pollen  to  the  stigma.  In 
some  cases  the  pollen  simply  drops  upon  the 
stigma,  which  is  called  self-fertilization.  In 
most  instances,  however,  it  is  blown  by  the 
wind,  or  carried  by  bees,  or  moths,  or  such- 
like insects,  from  other  flowers  of  the  same 
species.  This  is  what  is  termed  cross-fertili- 
zation. Mr.  Darwin  found  that  twenty  heads 
of  Dutch  Clover  (Trifolium  repens)  left  open 
to  the  visits  of  bees  produced  2290  seeds  ;  the 
same  number  defended  from  the  visit  of  bees 
did  not  yield  even  one  seed. 

"  In  many  trees  in  which  the  organs  of  reproduction 
are  in  seiarate  flowers  (as  hazel  and  wil|,,v. )  the  leaves 
are  not  produced  until  fertilization  has  been  effected." 
—Oalfour  :  Botany,  5  496. 

feV-tfl-Ize,  v.t.  [Fr.  fertiliser ;  Sp.  ferlilizar  ; 
Ital.  fcrtilizzare,  from  Lat.  fertilis  =  fertile.] 

1.  To  make  fertile,  fruitful,  or  productive  ; 
to  supply  with  the  proper  nourishment  for 
plants  ;  to  make  rich. 

"  Rouud  the  shady  stones 
jLfertiluiiiy  moisture      .  .  gathers." 

H'ordtworth  :  £xcurtion.  bk.  v. 

2.  To  impregnate  ;  to  fecundate.  * 


fat«.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     re,  ce  —  e ;    ey  -  a.    qu  -  kw. 
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IeV-  tfl-Iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  fertilise)  ;  -er.]  One 
who,  or  that  which  fertilizes  ;  specif.,  a  manure 
applied  to  land. 

"When  more  is  taken  from  the  land  than  is  given 
back,  the  purchase  of  extraneous  fertilizers  is  the  only 
resource."  —  London  .  KncyL  of  Agriculture. 

fertilizer-mill,  «.  One  in  which  the 
materials  are  ground  to  powder  so  as  to  be 
sown  from  a  machine. 

fertilizer  -sower,  s.  A  form  of  seeding- 
machine  adapted  to  sow  granulated  manures, 
such  as  dry  poudrette,  the  phosphates,  bone- 
dust,  lime,  guano,  &e.  It  sometimes  forms 
a  machine  by  itself,  and  sometimes  is  an 
attachment  to  a  wheat-drill  or  a  turnip-drill. 

•  fer-tre,   *  feer-tyr,   s.      [O.  Fr.  fertere, 
fiertre,  from  Lat.  feretnim.]    A  feretory  (q.v.). 

"  Seynt  Cuthbertes  bones  of  fertre  toke  thei  out." 
Rrtbert  de  lirunne,  p.  76. 

•fer-tre,  v.t.  [FEBTRE,  s.]  To  place  in  a 
feretory  or  shrine. 

"  Bar  thir  bannes  menshelye 
And  fertered  tbaim  at  a  nuurye." 

Metrical  Uomilitt,  p.  14S. 

feV-U-la,  s.  [Lat.,  =  (1)  an  umbelliferous 
herb"  or'shrub,  having  a  stalk  tilled  with  a  soft 
pith,  in  which  fire  was  easily  harboured  ; 
fennel-giant  ;  (2)  a  rod  or  whip,  because  made 
of  the  stalks  of  (1)  ;  from/erio  =  to  strike,  from 
the  stalks  being  used  as  rods.]  [FERULE.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  ferule  ;  a  rod. 
IL  Technically  : 

*  1.  Antiq.  :  The  sceptre  of  the  emperors 
of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
natives  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Pei-sia.  They  have  talr  stalks  filled  with  soft 
pith,  and  deeply-divided  leaves,  the  segments 
being  frequently  linear.  They  yield  a  kind  of 
gum-resin,  which  is  employed  as  a  stimulant 
iu  medicine.  F.  commvnis,  giant-fennel,  is  a 
tall  perennial,  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  the 
stem  of  which  often  attains  a  height  of  eight  to 
ten  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  two  to  three  inches, 
having  finely-divided  compound  leaves  and 
umbels  of  yellow  flowers.  The  steins  are  full 
of  white  pith,  which,  when  dry,  ignites  like 
tinder,  and  is  used  in  Sicily  and  other  parts 
as  such.  When  once  ignited,  it  burns  very 
slowly,  and  without  injury  to  the  tube  of  the 
stem.  It  is  used  for  preserving  and  carrying 
fire  from  place  to  place.  F.  ditlce  is  a  variety 
of  F.  communis,  differing  in  having  the  radical 
leaf-stalk  swollen,  thick,  and  becoming  united, 
thus  forming  a  kind  of  tube,  which  is  used 
extensively  in  France  and  Italy  as  a  culinary 
vegetable,  under  the  name  of  Firrocchio  or 
Fin  icho.  It  may  sometimes  be  met  with  in 
the  vegetable  markets  of  London.  F.  persica 
yields  asafetida,  and  from  F.  orientalis  and  F. 
tiiiijitana  a  gum  resin  is  procured,  which  very 
closely  resembles,  but  is  less  powerful  than, 
asafctida. 

•  f5r-U-la'-c8-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  ferulaceus,  from 
ffi-iilu  ;     Fr.  ferulace.]      Of  or  pertaining  to 
canes  or  reeds  ;  resembling  ferula  ;  having  a 
s;"iu  like  a  reed  or  cane. 

*fer'-u-lar,  feV-u-ler,  *.  [Lat.  ferula.]  A 
ferule,  a  rod. 

"If  we  have  only  escaped  the  ferular."—  il  Uton  : 
A  reopaffMca. 

'  fer'-U-lar-&  a.  [Eng.  ferule  ;  -ary.]  Per- 
taining to  a  rod.  • 

"Bound  with  *  ferularie  superstition  "—Trant.  of 
;  Satire*  (1835),  fret 


fgr'-ulc  (1).  "feV-u-la,  s.  [Lat.  ferula.  =  a 
rod  ;  FT.  ferule;  Ital.  &  Sp./er«/a.]  [FERULA.] 
A  rod  or  cane  used  by  a  master  to  punish 
children  in  school  ;  a  piece  of  wood  used  for 
the  same  purpose. 

"  The  eye  of  the  parent  and  the/emit  of  the  master." 
—  Op.  Hall  :  A  Ceniure  of  Travel. 

fer'-ule  (2),  s.  The  same  as  FERRULE,  s.  1 
(q.v.). 

"•Will  you  have  tome  of  this?'  said  the  fat  boy, 
plunging  Into  the  pic  up  to  the  v  try  ferula  of  the 
knife  and  fork,"—  Mckmi:  Pickwick,  ch.  liv. 

•  f6r'-ule,  v.t.  [FERULE  (1),  «.]  To  beat  or 
punish  with  a  ferrule  ;  to  cane. 

"  I  nhnulde  bee  frrulrd  for  my  fault*."—  OOMOK  : 
.Srfcoote  nf  Abate,  p.  24. 

feV-Uled,  a.  [Eng./eruZ(e)(2),  s.  ;  -ed.]  Fitted 
or  furnished  with  a  ferrule. 

"  He  has  hU  volunteer  bodyguard  of  ...  fler..-e 
patriots,  with  feruled  sticks."—  Cartylt  French  /.'«- 
volution,  vol.  ill,  bk.  vi..  ch.  iv. 


fe-rul'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  ferula  (q.v.),  and  Eng., 
"suff.  -ic.]  Derived  from  plants  of  the  genus 
Ferula. 

ferulie  acid,  s. 

/CH=CH-CO.OH 

Chem. :  C10H10O4  or  CfrHs^-O  'CH3 

NOH. 

An  acid  existing  in  assafetida,  extracted  by 
precipitating  the  alcoholic  solution  witli  lead 
acetate,  and  decomposing  the  precipitate  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  can  be  obtained 
synthetically  by  digesting  sodium  vanillin 
with  sodium  acetate  and  excess  of  acetic  an- 
hydride in  an  oil  bath  at  160°  for  four  hours 
with  an  inverted  condenser,  treating  the  pro- 
duct with  water,  and  dissolving  the  residue 
witli  ether ;  the  ether  solution  is  agitated 
with  acid  sodium  sulphite  to  precipitate  aceto- 
vanillin,  and  the  residue  left  on  evaporating 
the  ether  is  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash. 
Ferulie  acid  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
in  hot  water  ;  it  crystallizes  in  needles,  which 
melt  at  169°.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  coloured 
yellow-brown  by  ferric  chloride.  When  fused 
with  caustic  potash,  it  yields  salts  of  acetic 
and  proto-catechuic  acids. 

feV-ven-c^,  *  fer  vence,  s.  [Lat.  fervens, 
pr.  par.  offerveo  =  to  boil.]  [FERVENT.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fervent;  heat  of 
mind,  ardour,  earnestness,  eagerness,  zeal, 
fervour. 

"  He  desired  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  wherein  he 
joined  with  great  feremcy  and  devotion.  '-Dr.  Brid- 
cock :  Lett,  in  Part. ;  Hitt.  Charlet  II.  (an.  12). 

fer'- vent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fervens,  pr.  .par. 
of  fefveo  =  to  boil ;  Ital.  &  Port,  fervente;  Sp. 
ferviente.] 

*  1.  Hot,    boiling,    heated,    glowing,    very 
warm. 

"For  theferuent  brennynge  of  the  soune."— Maunde- 
ville,  p.  156. 

*  2.  Hot  in  temper ;   vehement,  excitable, 
excited. 

"  And  thus  the  son  the  fervent  sire  addressed." 

Pope :  H timer  ;  Odyssey  xix.  4. 

3.  Ardent,  earnest,  eager,  zealous,  very 
warm,  animated  ;  full  of  ardour,  zeal  or  fer- 
vour. 

"  Then,  all  at  once,  his  thoughts  turned  round, 
And/erflCTlf  words  a  passage  found.'' 

Wordsmrrth  L  White  Doe  of  /ti/Ittone,  ii. 

fer'-vent-ljr,  *  fer  vent  liche,  adv.   [Eng. 

fervent ;  -ly.} 

*  1.  With  great  heat ;  hotly,  so  as  to  burn. 

"  It  continued  so  fervently  hot  that  men  roasted 
eggs  in  the  sand."— Hakewill. 

2.  Eagerly,  vehemently,  hotly. 

3.  With  ardour,  zeal,  or  fervour ;  ardently, 
zealously,  eagerly,  warmly. 

"  Yet  did  I  love  thee  to  the  last 

Ja  fervently  as  thou."      Byron  :  Stamat,  Hi. 

fer1- vent -ness,  s.  [Eng.  fervent  ;  -ness.] 
Fervency,  fervour,  ardour,  zeal. 

"  While  she  seemed  to  hang  upon  a  cross  by  the  fer- 
ventneu  of  her  praier.'  —  Fox :  Martyrt,  p.  43. 

*  fer-vSs'-cent,  a.  [Lat.  fervescens,  pr.  par. 
of  fervesco,  incept,  offerveo  —  to  boiL]  Grow- 
ing or  becoming  hot. 

fer'-vid,  a.  [Lat.  fervidvs,  from  ferveo  =  to 
boil ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  fervido.] 

1.  Burning  ;  very  hot,  boiling. 

"  The  mounted  sun 
Shot  down  direct  his/r  rrtd  raya," 

Milton  •  P.  £.,  V.  SOL 

2.  Heated,  made  hot. 

"Then  staid  the  fervid  wheels." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  vii.  224. 

3.  Fervent,  earnest,  ardent,  zealous. 

"The fervid  wishes,  holy  f.res." 

Parnell  •  Happy  Mail. 

*fer-vid'-i-tfc  ».  [Eng./ennd;  -%.]  Heat, 
fervency,  fervour,  fervidness. 

fer'-vld-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  fervid;  -ly.}  In  a 
fervid  or  fervent  manner ;  fervently,  eagerly, 
ardently,  zealously. 

fer- vid  -ness,  *.  [Eng.  fervid ;  -ness.]  Fer- 
vency, fervour,  ardour,  eagerness,  zeal, 
warmth. 

"  As  to  the  healing  of  Malchns's  ear,  in  the  account 
of  the  meek  Lamb  of  God,  it  was  a  kind  of  injury  donu 
to  him  by  the  femidneit  of  St.  Peter,  who  knew  not 
yet  what  spirit  he  was  oi."—Uentlry  :  Herman  vi. 

fer'-vor,  *fer'-vour,  *fer-voure,  «. 

)0.  Fr.  J 'error,  fervour ;  Fr.  fervenr,  from  Lat. 
error,  from  fvrccii  =>  to  boil;  Sp.  &  Port,  fer- 
vor; Itul. /<ii-ore.] 


*  1.  Heat,  warmth. 

-'  The  fervor  and  tlie  ibrcc  of  Indian  skies. 

(Jowper :  Expostulation,  51. 
2.  Fervency  of  mind;  ardor,  zeal,  earaos* 
ness ;  intensity  of  feeling. 

"  The  pore.'«n!or  of  eternal  love." 

Seattle :  Judgment  of  Pnrit. 
U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fervor 
and  ardor :  "  Fervour  is  not  so  violent  a 
heat  as  ardour.  The  affections  are  properly 
fervent ;  the  passions  are  ardent :  we  are  fer- 
vent in  feeling,  and  ardent  in  acting :  the 
fervour  of  devotion  iru-.y  be  rational ;  but  the 
ardour  of  zeal  is  mostly  intemperate.  The 
first  martyr,  Stephen,  was  filled  with  a  holy 
fervour ;  St.  Peter,  in  the  ardour  of  his  zeal, 
promised  his  master  to  do  more  than  he  wae 
able  to  perform."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*fes  and,  "  fes-ant,  s.    [PHEASANT.] 

fe-sa'-pd,  s.    [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 

Logic:  The  fourth  form  of  the  fourth  figure 
of  syllogisms,  in  which  the  Middle  Term  is 
the  predicate  of  the  Major  premiss,  and  the 
subject  of  the  Minor.  It  consists  of  a  uni- 
versal negative,  a  universal  affirmative,  and  a 
particular  negative— e. g., 

(fE)  No  A  is  B. 
(sA|  All  B  Is  C. 
(pO)  Some  C  is  not  A. 

fes'-ce'n-nine,  a.  &  s.  [From  Fescennia,  • 
town  in  Etruria.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Fescennia, 

2.  Fig.  .-Licentious,  lewd,  obscene,  scurrilous. 

B.  As  subst. :    A    licentious,    obscene,    or 
scurrilous  song,  like  the  Fescennine  verses  of 
ancient  Italy. 

fescennine  verses,  s.  pi. 

Antiq.:  A  sort  of  rustic  dialogue  spoken 
extempore,  in  which  the  actors  exposed  the 
failings  and  vices  of  their  adversaries.  They 
originated  at  Fescennia. 

"  Besides  these  hymns  the  Romans  had  their  fetcen- 
nine  verses.  They  were  a  kind  of  impromptu,  and 
made  up  of  low  wit  and  scurrilous  jests."— Crusiut : 
Lives  of  the  Roman  Poets.  (lutrod.) 

fes  cue,  *  fes  tu,  *  fes-tue,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
festu;  Ital.  festitco,  festuca,  from  Lat.  festuca  =« 
a  shoot,  a  twig ,  Fr.  fetu.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  piece  of  wood;  a  twig;  a  branch. 

"  What  seest  thou  a  festu  in  the  eighe  of  tht 
brother?"—  Wycliffe :  Matthew  vii.  3. 

2.  A  small  wire,  rod,  or  pin,  with  which  a 
teacher  pointed   out  the  letters  to  a   child 
learning  to  read. 

"Teach  him  an  alphabet  upon  his  fingers,  making 
the  points  of  his  fingers  of  his  left  hand  both  on  the 
inside  to  signify  some  letter,  when  any  of  them  ii 
pointed  at  by  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand,  or  by 
any  kind  of  fescue."— Hvlder. 

3.  The  plectrum  with  which  the  strings  of  a 
harp  or  lyre  were  struck  and  played. 

"  And  with  thy  golden /esc«c  plaidst  upon 
Thy  hollow  harp," 

Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Hymne  to  ApoUn. 

4.  The  gnomon  or  style  of  a  dial. 

"  The  fetcue  of  the  dial  is  upon  the  Christ-cross  of 
noon."— The  Puritan,  v.  4. 

II.  Bot.  :  The  same  as  FESCUE-CRASS  (q.v.)i 

"  Sweeping  the  froth-fly  from  the/«cw«." 

Tennyfon :  Aylmer'4  field,  580. 

fescue-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Festuca  ovina.    [FESTUCA.) 


FESCUE-ORASS. 
1.  Spikelct.      2.  Single  Flo 


'fes -cue,  v.t.  [FESCUE,  s.]  To  teach  with  » 
fescue  ;  to  point  out  the  letters  to  a  child 
learning  to  read. 


boil,  bo^;  poUt,  Jofrl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  I 
-cian,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion.    slon  -  shun;    tion,  -sion  =  zhuu.  -clous,  -tious.  -sions  =  snug*    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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fesels— festucese 


fes  els,  'fas-els,.--.  [Vr.  faseoles,  from  Lat. 
phaselus,  Gr.  <J>a<n)\o?  (pAas«Jos)  =r  a  sort  of 
kidney-beau.] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  kidney -bean  or  French- 
bean. 

"  Disdain  not  fettlt  or  poor  vech  to  »ow." 

May:   rirgit;  Oeinyicl. 

fesse,  s.  (().  Fr. ;  Fr.  fasce,  from  Lat.  fascia  = 
a  baud.]  [FASCIA.] 

ffer. :  A  term  in  heraldry  to  designate  a 
broad  band  of  metal  or  colour  which  crosses 
the  shield  horizon- 
tally, and  upon  which 
other  charges  are 
occasionally  embla- 
zoned ;  it  is  one  of 
the  nine  honourable 
ordinaries. 

"  The  faaf  it  so  culled 
of  the  Latin  won!  fnicia, 
abandorginlle,  possess- 
ing the  third  part  of  the 
escutcheon  over  the 
middle :  if  there  be  above 
one,  you  must  rail  them 

ban ;  if  with  the  Held  there  be  odd  pieces,  as  seven  or 
nine,  then  you  must  name  the  field,  and  say  so  many 
bars;  if  even,  as  sir,  eight,  or  ten,  you  must  say  barwise, 
barry  of  six,  eight,  or  ten,  as  the  king  of  Hungary 


KKSSE. 


fcssc  line,  -. 
the  fesse.    (Ash.) 


The  line  that  constitutes 


fesse  point. .--. 

Her. :  The  central  point  of  an  escutcheon. 

fcsse-wise,   fesse-ways,  adv.     After 
the  manner  of  a  fesse.    (^IsA.) 

*  f§s'-sl-tudet  s.  [Lat.  fessus= weary.]  Weari- 
ness, fatigue. 

*fest,s.    [Fisr.] 
•fest,  a.     [FAST.] 

*  fSst,  v.t.    [FAST,  FASTEN.] 

fes  tal,  a.  [Lat.  fest(um)  —  a  feast,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -al.]  Pertaining  to  a  feast ;  festive, 
joyous,  gay,  merry. 

"  The  splendour,  which  had  given  a.  festal  air 
To  self-importance." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

fgs'-tal-Jy,  adv.  [Eng.  festal;  -ly]  In  a 
festal,  festive,  or  gay  manner ;  joyfully,  mirth- 
fully. 

*feste,s.    [FEAST.] 
*feste,  a.    [FAST,  a.] 

*  feste,  fest-en,  fest-yn,  v.i.  &  t.  [FEAST,  v.] 

*  fest-en  nine,  s.    [FESCENNINK.] 

fgs'-ter  (1),  v.i.  &  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat 
is  disposed  to  consider  it  a  peculiar  form  and 
use  of  foster  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  become  corrupted  or  virulent ; 
to  suppurate  ;  to  form  purulent  matter. 

"  These  fields,  where,  wretches,  their  poor  bodies 
Must  lie  and  fetter."     Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  iv.  3. 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  more  and  more  virulent ; 
to  rankle. 

"  Hatred,  kept  down  by  f ear,  festered  in  the  hearts 
of  the  children  of  the  soil."— Macaulay :  Hint.  Eng., 

ch   x vii. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  fester  or  rankle ;  to 
nurse. 

I8s'-ter,  s.    [FESTEK,  •».] 

L  A  purulent  or  inflammatory  sore. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  festering  or  rankling. 

*  fSs'-ter  (2),  v.t.     [O.  Fr.  faestiere,  festiere  =  a 
ridge  tile.]    To  roof. 

"  In  the  festering  of  ane  barne."— Aberdeen  Register 

(an.  1538). 

*fes'-ter-ment,  s.  [Eng.  fester ;  -ment.]  The 
act  or  state  of  festering. 

*  fes  tey  ing,  *  fest-ynge,  s.    [FEASTING.] 

*fes-ti-ful,  fes-ty  fulle,  a.  [Mid.  Eng. 
fest  —  feast ;  full.]  Festival,  festal,  feast. 

"To  these  ydoles  thei  yeven  to  ete  at  grete  fettyfuUe 
<l&ys."—MaundeviUe,  p.  208. 

*  fes'-ti - nan9c,  *  fes-ty  nance,  *  fes-tl- 
nens,   .    [Mid.  Eng.  fest  —  to  fasten.]    Con- 
finement ;  durance. 

"  The  schiref  sal  ger  arrest  sic  ydil  men,  ande  ger 
kep  tiaitu  in  festynance  quhil  it  be  kuawin  quhare 
one  thai  leif,  and  at  the  cuntre  be  vnscaithit  of  thaim." 
—Part  Jot.  /.,  an.  1425  (ed.  1814),  p.  11,  ch.  xx. 


*  fcs'-ti  -natc,  a.    [Lat.  festinatus,  pa.  par.  of 
festino  =  to  hasten.  ]    Hasty  ;  hurried. 

"  Advise  the  duke,  where  you  are  going,  to  a  most 
festinate  preparation :  we  are  bound  to  the  like." — 
Shakesp.<:  Lear,  iii.  ~. 

*  fes'-tl-nate-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  festinate ;  -ly.] 
Hastily,  hurriedly ;  in  haste  ;  with  speed. 

"  Take  this  key  ;  give  enlargement  to  the  swain,  and 
bring  him  fentinately  hither."  —  Shaki'tv. :  Love's 
Labour  t  Lost,  iii.  6. 

*  fes  ti  na   tion,   s.     [Lat.  festinatio,   from 
festinatus,   pa.    par.   of  festino  =  to  hasten.] 
Haste,  hurry,  expedition. 

"  Sweet  Frank,  when  shall  my  father 

Security  present  me  f  " 
"  With  all  festinutiiin." 

Chapman:  Eastward  Hoe,  il.  1. 

*  fest'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [FEST,  v.] 

festing   money,    s.      Earnest   money 
given  to  a  servant  to  bind  an  engagement. 

*fes-tln'-i-ty>.  (Eng.festin(ate);-ity.]  Haste, 
speed.  (Ash.) 

l&S-ti'-no,  s.    [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 

Logic  :  The  third  form  of  the  second  figure 
in  which  the  Middle  Term  is  the  predicate  of 
both  premisses.  It  consists  of  a  Universal 
Negative,  a  Particular  Affirmative,  and  a  Par- 
ticular Negative  : 

(f  Es)  No  A  is  B 
(til    Some  C  is  B 
(nO)   Some  C  is  not  A. 

fSs'-tl-val,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
festivalis',  from  Lat.  festivus  =  festive,  festal ; 
feetum  —  a  feast ;  Sp.  &  Port,  festival.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a 
feast  or  time  of  rejoicing ;  festive,  festal, 
joyous,  mirthful. 


B.  As  subst. :  A  time  of  feasting  or  rejoic- 
ing ;  a  feast ;  a  festive  celebration  or  anni- 
versary, civil  or  religious. 


IT  If  the  term  be  used  generally  it  may  be 
held  to  include  both  feasts  and  fasts  (q.v.). 
The  observant  Anglo-Indian  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  Hindoo  and  Moham- 
medan feasts  and  fasts,  and  reasoning  out 
from  them  the  tendency  and  working  of  fes- 
tivals in  general.  He  sees  three  elements 
enter  into  their  composition.  They  were  de- 
signed at  first  to  be  purely  religious,  and  a 
multitude  of  those  who  come  together  on  such 
occasions  do  so  from  pious  motives.  They, 
however,  require  to  make  purchases,  and  thus 
the  commercial  element  finds  its  way  into  the 
gathering.  Finally,  the  young  people  present, 
with  not  a  few  adults  of  similar  proclivities, 
look  out  for  opportunities  of  pleasure  at  the 
fast  no  less  than  the  feast,  and,  unless  severely 
repressed,  convert  the  holy  day  into  a  holiday. 
There  may  be  places  in  various  lands  where 
a  day  having  been  fixed  to  commemorate  by 
an  annual  gathering  an  alleged  manifestation 
of  Divinity,  the  religious  festival  thus  insti- 
tuted has  degenerated  first  into  a  commercial 
and  ultimately  into  a  pleasure  fair. 

1f  For  the  difference  between  festival  and 
feast,  see  FEAST. 

*  fes'-ti-val-ly,  *  fes-tt-val-y,  adv.    [Eng. 

festival;  -ly.]    In  a  festive  manner  ;  festively. 
"  How  a  man  scornede  festivaly  and  myrily  swicbe 
vanite." — Chaucer :  Boethim,  p.  59. 

fes'-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  festivus,  from  festum  =  a 
feast.] 

1.  Joyous,  gay,  mirthful,  becoming  a  feast 
or  festival. 

"  All  festive  jollities  forbear." 
Sherburne  :  Martial ;  Efig.,  bk.  il.,  No.  41. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  used  for  a  feast,  or  festi- 
val, or  festivities. 

"  He  had  looked  down  upon  the  festive  ball." 

Byron :  Lara,  L  28. 

fes'-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  festive;  -ly.]  In  a 
festive,  joyous,  or  mirthful  manner ;  with 
festivity. 

fes-tiv'-l-ty,  s.  [Fr.  festivite,  from  Lat. 
festivitas,  from  festivus  =  festive ;  Sp.  festivi- 
dad;  Ital.  festivita,.] 

*  1.  A  feast,  a  festival ;  an  anniversary,  civil 
or  religious. 

"The  king  also  ordered  the  office  for  his  festivity  to 
be  dashed  out  of  all  breviaries."— Burnet :  Hist.  Kef  or- 
motion  (an.  1538). 

2.  A  festival,  feast,  or  festive  entertainment 


3.  Mirth,  jollity,  joyfulness. 
"  Tlie  Roman  drama  had  its  rise  in  the  unrestrained 
/•trinity  of  the  rustic  youth."— Hard:  Hates  m  Art  of 
Poetry. 

1]  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fes- 
tivity and  mirth :  "  There  is  commonly  mirth 
with  festivity,  but  there  may  be  frequently 
mirth  without  festivity.  The  festivity  lies  in 
the  outward  circumstances ;  mirth  in  the 
temper  of  the  mind.  Festivity  is  rather  the 
produce  of  mirth  than  the  mirth  itself.  Festi- 
vity includes  the  social  enjoyments  of  eating, 
drinking,  dancing,  cards,  and  other  pleasures; 
mirth  includes  in  it  the  buoyancy  of  spirits 
which  is  engendered  by  a  participation  in  such 
pleasures  :  but  festivity  may  lie  accompanied 
with  intemperance. "  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  fes'-tlv-OUS,  a.     [Lat  festivus,  from  festum 

=  a  feast.]  Pertaining  or  suited  to  a  feast ; 
festive,  merry,  mirthful :  as,  Gayton's  "  Festi- 
vous  Notes  upon  Don  Quixote." 

*  fes -tiv- oils -ness,  s.      [Eng.  festivous; 

-«ess.]    Festivity,  joyfulness.    (Ash.) 

*  fest  lich,  a.    [Mid.  Eng.  fest  =  feast ;  -lick 

=  like.]    Used  to  feasts  ;  festive. 

fes  toon',  s.  [Fr.  feston,  from  Low  Lat.  festo 
=  a  garland;  Ital.  festnne;  Sp.  feston;  usually 
derived  from  Lat.  festum  =  a  feast,  but  a  con- 
nection with  Low  Lat.  festis ;  O.  Fr.  fest, 
faist,  faiste  ;  Fr.  f&ite  =  a  top,  a  ridge  (from 
the  base  of  the  Lat.  fastigiitm)  is  almost  as 
likely  (Skeat.)] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   A  chain  or  string  of  any 
materials    suspended    between    two    points : 
specif:  a  chain  or  garland  of  flowers,  foliage, 
drapery,  &c.,  suspended  by  the  ends  so  as  to 
form  a  depending  curve. 

"The  vines,  climbing  to  the  summit  of  the  trees, 
reach  in  festoons  and  fruitages  from  one  tree  to 
another,  planted  at  exact  distances."— Evelyn :  Me- 
moirs, Jan.,  1645. 

2.  Arch. :    A    carved    ornament    in   wood, 
stoiie>  &c.,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  garland 
or  wreath,  composed  of  flowers,  fruits,  leaves, 


&c.,  bound  together  and  suspended  by  the 
ends.  This  method  of  ornamentation  was 
employed  by  the  architects  of  the  middle 
ages,  frequently  with  much  success,  in  their 
friezes  of  the  Composite  order.  Festoons  are 
still  usefully  and  aptly  employed  in  decora- 
tion. 

"The  festoont,  friezes,  and  the  astragals." 

Dryden  :  Art  of  Poetry. 

fes-toon',  v.t.    [FESTOON,  s.] 

1.  To  form  any  material  in  depending  curves 
or  festoons. 

2.  To  ornament  or  adorn  with  festoons. 

*  te"s-to6n'-y,  a.     [Eng.  festoon ;    -y.]     Of  or 

pertaining  to  festoons  ;  consisting  of  or  resem- 
bling festoons. 

*  fes-traw,  *  fes-trawe,  s.     [A  corruption 

of  fescue  (q.v.).]  A  fescue  or  pointer  used  in 
teaching  children  to  read. 

"Speld  and  put  together,  read  without  a/e»traw."— • 
Breton :  Qrimallo's  Fortunes,  p.  6. 

*fes'-tu,  s.    [FESCUE.] 

fes-tu-ca,  s.  [Lat. = fennel-giant.]  [FESCUE.] 
Bot. :  Fescue  -  grass,  an  extensively  and 
widely  distributed  genus  of  grasses  found  in 
the  temperate  or  colder  regions  of  the  world. 
Nine  species  are  British,  being  cultivated  as 
meadow  and  pasture  grasses.  Festuca  ovina 
is  the  Sheep's  fescue,  and  F.  pratensis  the 
M«adow  fescue. 

ftss-tu'-^-se,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  festuc(a),  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Sot. :   A  tribe  of  grasses    containing  two 
families,  Bromidse  and  Bambusidse. 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  03  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  lew. 
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•leV-tn-cine,  a.  &  t.  [Lat.  festuc(a);  Eng. 
adj.  sutf  -ine.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Of  a  straw  color,  or  between 
green  and  yellow. 

"Therein  may  be  discovered  a  little  insect  of  a 
fectucine  or  pale  green,  resembling  a  locust  or  £rass- 
copper."—  Browne  :  fulmar  Jfrrouri,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ill. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Min.  :  A  splintery  fracture.    (Crabb.) 

*  f«S  tu  COUS,  a.  [Lat.  festuc(a)  ;  Eng.  adj. 
guff,  -ous.]  Formed  of  straw  ;  consisting  of 
straw. 

"  We  speak  of  straws,  or  .fest  ucotu  divisions,  lightly 
drawn  over  with  oil."  —  Browne:  Vulgar  Erroun, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

•fSs-tue,  s.    [FESCUE.] 


s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  New- 
ground  meal  made  into  a  ball,  and  baked 
among  the  burning  seeds  in  a  kilii  or  mill. 

•fSt,  *fete,  s.    [FEAT.] 

L  A  contrivance,  a  piece  of  work. 

"  The  bottom  clear 
Now  laid  with  many  a  M 
Of  seed-pearl."     Drayton  :  Quett  of  Cynthia. 

2.  Fact. 

"  Sum  fre  that  bym  faith  awe  and  ihefnte  kuoweth." 
Deitruaion  of  Troy,  532. 

*fet,  a.    [FEAT,  a.] 

•iSt,  *fete,  *fette,  ^fetten,  v.t.  [A.8. 
fetian,  fettan  =  to  fetch  ;  Dau.  fatte  ;  Dut. 
vatten  =  to  catch;  Ger.  fassen;  Sw.  /otto.] 
[FETCH,  v.] 

1.  To  fetch,  to  carry,  to  bring. 

••  I  shal  the  fete  bred  and  chese."    Bavelok,  MS. 

2.  To  derive,  to  draw. 

"  Whose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  war-proof." 
Shaketp.  :  Benry  I'..  iii.  L 

f6'-tal,  foe  tal,  a.  [Lat.  fetus,  fcetus  =  a 
fetus  (q.  v.).]  "Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fetus. 

fe-ta-tion,  fce-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  fetus, 
fcetus.]  The  formation  of  a  fetus. 

*  fet9h,  *  fcche,  *  fetche,  *  ficche,  s. 
[VETCH.] 

fetch,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  probably  from 
the  verb.] 

1.  A  stratagem  ;  a  trick  ;  a  contrivance  ;  an 
artifice   by  which  anything   is    brought   to 
pass. 

"The  gentleman  thinks  he  has  a  fetch  for  that"— 
Waterland  :   Work*,  ii  248. 

2.  An  apparition  of  a  living   person  ;   a 
wraith. 

3.  The  deep  and  long  inspiration  of  a  dying 
person. 

fetch-candle,  s.  A  light  appearing  at 
night,  and  believed  by  the  superstitious  to 
portend  the  death  of  some  person. 

fet9h,  *  fecchc,  *  fccchen,  *  fcch, 
*  fcche,  *  fetche,  *  fctchyn,  v.t.  <si  i. 
[A.S.  fetian,  gefetian,  from  feet  =  a  pace,  a 
Btep  ;  feccan  =  to  lead,  to  take.]  [FET,  v.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  go  and  bring. 


2.  To  draw,  to  heave  :  as,  To  fetch  a  sigh. 

"Talk  to  her  of  an  unfortunate  young  lady  that  lost 
her  beauty  by  the  small-pox,  ttnefftchvi  a  deep  sigh." — 
Additon. 

*  3.  To  draw,  drag,  or  attract  into  a  posi- 
tion. 

"General  terms  may  sufficiently  convey  to  the  people 
What  our  intentions  are,  and  yet  not  fetch  as  within 
the  compass  of  the  ordinance."— Sanderton. 

4.  To  call  for  and  accompany  ;  to  attend. 

"I  come  to  fetch  you  to  the  Senate-house.* 

Shaketp. :  Jutiia  C'atar,  Ii.  S 

*  5.  To  derive,  to  draw,  to  deduce. 

"The  aged  fetched  examples  from  the  young." 

Davenant :  Uorulibert,  bk.  L,  ch.  L 

6.  To  cause  to  come. 

"  Draw  forth  the  monsters  of  the  abyss  profound, 
Or  fetch  the  aerial  eagle  to  the  (round 

Pope  :  Euan  on  Man,  Hi.  221,  222. 

*  7.  To  bring  back,  to  bring  to. 

"la  smells  wn  see  their  great  and  sudden  effect  In 
fetching  men  again,  when  they  swoon."— /(aeon  .•  No- 
tural  History. 

*  8.   To  bring  to  any  state,  condition,  or 
position. 

"At  Rome  any  of  those  arts  immediately  thrives, 
under  the  encouragement  of  the  prince,  and  may  be 
fetched  up  to  its  perfection  in  ten  or  a  dozen  years, 
which  in  the  work  of  an  age  or  two  in  other  countries. 
—Addaon:  On  Italy. 


*  9.  To  perform,  to  make  ;  applied  to  motion. 

"  I'll  fetch  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying 
The  pangs  of  barred  art'ec-t  ions ;  though  the  king 
Hath  charged  you  should  not  speak  together." 

shakcsp. :  Cymiteline,  i.  1. 

*  10.   To  reach,  to  arrive  at ;  to  attain  or 
come  to. 

"  Meantime  flew  our  drips,  and  straight  -we  fetched 
The  syrens'  isle  ;  a  spleeuless  wind  so  stretched 
Her  wings  to  waft  us.  and  so  urged  our  keel." 

Chapman  :  Homer ;  Odyssey  xit 

*  11.  To  reach  in  striking. 

"The  conditions  of  weajxius,  and  their  improve- 
ments, are  the  fetching  afar  off;  for  that  outruns  the 
danger,  as  it  is  seen  in  ordnance  and  muskets."— 
Bacon. 

12.  To  reach  to  in  price ;  to  obtain  ;  to 
bring  in. 

13.  To  fascinate,  to  charm;   to  attract  to 
one's  self.     (Colloq.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  bring  or  carry  things  to  a  person. 

2.  To  move  and  turn,  to  shift :  as.  To  fetch 
about. 

"  Like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail. 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about," 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  make  inspirations  in  breathing. 
IL  Naut. :  To  reach,  to  attain,  to  arrive. 


If  (1)  To  fetch  away  : 

Maut. :  To  get  loose  from  the  lashings. 

(2)  To  fetch  in: 

(a)  To  seize,  to  apprehend. 

"  Within  our  files  there  are  enough  to  fetch  him  in." 
—Shakesp.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra.,  iv.  1. 

*  (b)  To  take  in,  to  deceive,  to  dupe. 

"You  speak  this  to  fetch  me  in."— Shaketp,  :  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  L  1. 
*(3)  To  fetch  off : 
(a)  To  make  away  with  ;  to  carry  off. 

"  I  must  believe  you,  sir ; 
I  do ;  and  will  fetch  off  Bohemia." 

Shakeip.  :  Winter't  Tale,  i.  S. 
(6)  To  fleece. 

"  I  will  fetch  off  these  justices."— Shaketp. :  2  Henry 
IV.,  ill.  2. 

(4)  To  fetch  out:  To  cause  to  appear,  to 
bring  to  light. 

"  An  human  soul  without  education  is  like  marble 
in  the  quarry,  which  shows  none  of  its  beauties  till 
the  skill  of  the  polisher  fctchet  out  the  colours."— 
Addison:  Spectator,  No.  215. 

(5)  To  fetch  to :  To  restore,  to  bring  to,  to 
revive,  as  from  a  swoon. 

(6)  To  fetch  up: 

(a)  To  cause  to  come  up  or  appear. 
('/)  To  stop  suddenly  ;  to  couie  to  a  sudden 
stop, 
(c)  To  overtake  ;  to  come  up  with. 

"  The  hare  laid  himself  down,  and  took  a  nap ;  for. 
Bays  he,  I  can  fetch  up  the  tortoise  when  I  please."— 
L  Eitnuige. 

(7)  To  fetch  a  pump :  To  pour  water  into  it 
so  as  to  make  it  draw. 

(8)  To  fetch  headway  or  sternway : 
Naut.  :  To  move  ahead  or  astern. 

(9)  To  fetch  and  carry  for  one :  To  be  at  one's 
beck  and  call. 

II  For  the  difference  between  to  fetch  and  to 
bri/i'j,  see  BRING. 

*  fetch-water,  *.    A  drawer  of  water. 

"  Spin  the  Greek  wives  webs  of  task. 
And  their  fetch-mater  be." 

Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  vi.  195. 

fetch' -er,  *.     [Eng.  fetch;  -er.]     One  who 

fetches. 
fet^L'-ing,  u.    [FETCH,  v.t.,  13.]    Fascinating, 

attractive ;  as  a  fetching  costume.     (Colloq.) 

fete,  *.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  feste;  Lut.festum  = 
a  feast,  a  festival.]  A  feast ;  a  festival ;  a  day 
of  pleasure  and  entertainment ;  a  holiday. 

fete  champetre,  s.  An  entertainment 
in  the  opeu  air  ;  a  rural  festival. 

fete,  v.t.  [F«VrE,  s.]  To  entertain  or  receive 
with  festive  entertainments. 

"  HrrnuLiai*. fried  and  thanked, 
While  bis  rascally  rival  get*  tossed  in  a  blanket' 
Barham :  Inyoldtby  Legendt ;  Hermann. 

*  fete-lea,   *  fet-less,  s.    [A.S.  fatels.]    A 
vessel 

"  Bred  and  a  fetetet  with  water  fild." 

Genctit  t  Bxodtu.  1,225. 

*  fet-  hok, «.  [A  corruption  of  FITHOWK  (q. v.).] 
A  polecat. 

"  For  x  f ulmartis  sky-null,  callyt  futhokit."—Actt 
Jamei  /.  (an.  1424). 


fe'-tich,  fe'-tlsh,  s.  [Fr.  fetiche,  from  Port. 
/ettifo  =  (l)  sorcery,  (2)  a  wooden  idol,  from 
feitic.0  =  artificial,  from  Lat.  factitius,  from 
facio  =  to  make.  Of  the  two  spellings  given 
Sir  John  Lubbock  uses  the  former  and  Mr. 
Tylor  the  latter  form.] 

1.  Lit. :  Any  material  object  whatsoever, 
supposed  to  be  the  vessel,  vehicle,  or  instru- 
ment of  a  supernatural  being,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  which  gives  to  the  possessor  or  joint 
possessors  power  over  that  being.    Thus,  a 
fetish  differs  from  a  talisman  in  that  personal 
consciousness  or  power  is  attributed  to  it, 
from  an  idol  because  a  fetich  is  not  necessarily 
worshipped,  and  from  a  totem  inasmuch  as 
the  power   attributed    or   honor   paid  to  an 
Individual  does  not  extend  to  the  species. 

"An  idol  is  indeed  an  object  of  worship,  while,  on 
on  the  contrary,  a  fetich  is  intended  to  bring  the  deity 
within  the  control  of  man."— Lubbock :  Origin  ofdnlt- 
lotion  (1882),  p.  329. 

2.  Fig. :  An  object  of  devotion  ;  an  idoL 

fe-tich  ism,    fe-ti  9ism,    fe-tish  i 

s.     [Eng.  fetich;  -ism.] 

1.  Lit. :  Since  the  introduction  of  this  word 
by  De  Brosses  in  the  last  century,  various 
meanings  have  been  affixed  to  it.    It  was  first 
employed  to  denote  the  African  worship  of 
terrestrial  objects  ;  Comte  used  it  in  the  sense 
of  a  general  theory  of  primitive  religion,  in 
which  external  objects  are  animated  by  a  life 
analogous  to  that  of  man ;  Tylor  defines  fetich- 
ism  as  the  doctrine  of  spirits  embodied  in, 
attached  to,  or  conveyed  through  certain  ma- 
terial objects  ;  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  ranks  it 
as  the  second  stage  in  the  evolution  of  religious 
thought,  but  objects  to  class  it  as  a  religion, 
since  it  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  idea 
of  worship,   for  the  negro  believes  that  by 
means  of  his  fetich  he  can  force  his  deities  to 
comply  with  his  desires.     It  is  in  reality  only 
a  form  of   witchcraft :   an  extension  of  the 
belief  that  the  possession  of  any  part  of  an 
enemy — the  parings  of  the  nails,  a  lock  of  the 
hair,  or  even  a  portion  of  his  clothing — will 
give  the  possessor  power  over  him.    So  the 
negro  believes  that  the  possession  of  a  fetich 
representing  a  spirit  makes  that  spirit   his 
servant ;  he  beats  it  if  the  requests  he  prefers 
are  not  attended  to,  and  seriously  believes  he 
is  thus  inflicting  suffering  on  the  actual  deity. 
A  somewhat  similar  custom  obtains  among 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  lower  orders  in, 
the  South  of  Europe,   showing  how   widely 
popular  practice  ditfers  from  the  teaching  of 
that  church ;  though  the  motive  which  inspire* 
such  conduct  is  the  same  in  the  European  and. 
in  the  negro.    Fetichism  is  more  general  iu 
Africa  than  elsewhere  ;  but,  wherever  a  belief 
in  witchcraft  exists,  there  some  form  of  fetich- 
ism  is  sure  to  be  found. 

"  The  savage  does  not  abandon  his  belief  in  Fctirh- 
itm,  from  which  no  race  of  uieu  has  yet  entirely  treed 
itself."—  Lubbock:  Origin  qf  Civilization  (1882),  p.  334. 

2.  Fig. :  Devotion  to  any  object,  pursuit,  or 
idea. 

*fe-tich-is'-tic,a.   [Eng.  fetich;  -istic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  fetichism ;  grossly  superstitious. 
"Epicurean  levity  and  FeticAutic  dread."— C.  iltot: 
Kumula  (Proem). 

fe'-ti  -clde,  foet-i-cide,  s.  [Lat.  fetus,  f«tu» 
=  a  fetus,  and  ccedo  —  to  kill.] 

tiled.  Jurisp. :  The  act  or  process  of  destroy- 
ing the  fetus  in  the  womb  in  order  to  procure 
abortion. 

fe  -ti-9ism,  *.    [FETICHISM.] 

fe  tid,  fae  tid,  a.  [Fr.  fetide,  from  Lat.  fett- 
dus,  from  Jaeteo  —  to  stink ;  I  tal.  &  Sp.  fitido.} 
Having  a  strong  or  offensive  smell ;  stinking, 
rancid. 

"  During  some  weeks  coarse  biscuit  and  fetid  water 
bad  been  doled  out  to  them."— ilacaulay  ;  liitt.  Eng., 
ch.  vL 

fetid  fluor,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Fluor  or  Fluorite. 

fe  tid -ness,  s  [Eng.  fetid;  -nr.ss.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fetid  or  stinking. 

*  fe-tlf -er-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  fetifer,  from  fetus  = 
a  fetus;/ero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -otw.J 
Bearing  or  producing  young,  as  animals. 

•  fe  tis,  *  fe  tise,  *  fe-tyce,  *  fe  tys,  a. 

O.  Fr.  faitice,  faitis,  fetis,  from  Lat.  factitiut, 
from  facio  =  to  make.]  Neat,  well-made, 
comely,  handsome. 

"How  fair,  how/«ti>  sche  is." 

William  of  Pattrne,  \.Utl. 


boll,  bo^;  poilt,  jolv-1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem; thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph     t 
-dan.  -tian  =  shun,  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhun.    - tlous,  -slous,  -dons  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bQl,  del. 
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fetish— feudal 


fi'-tish,  s.    [FETICH.] 

fe   ti8h  ism,  *.    [FETICHISM  J 

"fe-tis-ly,  *fe-tise-ly,  •  fe-tts-liche, 
*  fe-tyse-ly,  adr.  [Eng./rtis, ; -ly.]  Neatly, 
comelily,  handsomely. 

11  *Wy««Vy  formed  out  in  fyly..)cs  longe." 

'  Eurlj,  Kng.  AIIU.  Pot  ml ;  Cleaiinets,  1,461. 

fet  lock,  fct  lok,  feet  lakkc,  *  fit- 
lokc,  s.  [A  word  of  doubtful  etymology, 
but  probably  from  Dut.  vitlok  =  a  pastern.] 

1.  A  tuft  of  hair  that  grows  behind  the 
pastern  joint  of  a  horse. 

"Cheerily  neighed  the  steed*,   with  dew  on  their 
nuuiesaud  their/rt/ocAa." 

Longfellote :  Ecaiigeline.  v .  1. 

i.  The  joint  on  which  such  tuft  of  hair  grows. 

"  Their  wounded  steeds 
Fr«t/<r«oc*  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wild  rage 
Terk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  masters." 
,-ihaketp.:  Benry  V.,  iv.  1. 

3.  The  same  as  FETTERLOCK  (q.v.). 

fetlock-boot,  s. 

Menage:  A  protection  for  the  fetlock  and 
pastern  of  a  horse. 

fetlock-joint,  s. 

Vet. :  The  joint  of  a  horse's  leg  next  to  the 
hoof. 

fet -locked,  a.    (Eng.  fetlock;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  fetlock. 

2.  Tied  or  fastened  by  the  fetlock. 

•let-low,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  felon  or 
whitlow  in  cattle. 

*  fe  -tor,  s.   [Lat.  fcetor,  from  fceteo  —  to  stiuk.  ] 
A  strong  or  offensive  smell ;  a  stench. 

fett  -boL,  s.    [Ger.  =  fat  bole.] 

Ifin. :  A  variety  of  Chloropal.  It  is  of  a 
liver-brown  colour,  and  occurs  near  Freiberg. 
(Dana.) 

*  fette,  v.t.    [FET.] 

Igf-ter,  *  fet-er,    *  fet-yr,    *  vet-er,  s. 

[A. 8.  fetor,  feter;  cogn.  with  Dut.  veter ;  Icel. 
fjoturr;  Sw.  fjattrar ;  Ger.  fessel ;  Lat.  pedica; 
Gr.  ircSri  (pede)  =•  a  fetter  ;  Sansc.  pddukd  =  a 
shoe.] 

L  Lit. :  A  chain  for  the  feet ;  a  chain  by 
which  an  animal  is  confined  by  the  feet,  and 
prevented  from  fre«  motion  either  by  being 
fastened  to  some  object,  as  a  post,  or  by 
having  the  two  feet  chained  together ;  a 
shackle,  a  hopple.  (It  is  generally  used  in 
the  plural.) 

"  With/e««re«  ant  with  gyves  ichot  he  wes  to-drowe." 

Political  S<mgt,  p.  22L 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  fetters,  restrains, 
or  confines  ;  a  restraint. 

"  Such  the  kind  power  whose  piercing  eye  dissolves 
Each  mental  fetter,  aud  sets  reason  free." 

Thornton:  Liberty,  427,  428. 

fgf  -ter,  *  fet-er-en,  *  fet-er e,  *  fet-er-yn, 

v.t.    [FETTER,  «.] 

L  Lit. :  To  put  fetters  upon  ;  to  bind  with 
fetters  ;  to  shackle. 

"  He  stretched  forth  his  hand,  fettered  as  he  waa."— 
Ooldyng  :  Jultine.  to.  74. 

EL  Figuratively: 

L  To  bind  as  with  fetters  ;  to  enchain. 

"  In  the  Fields  of  Bliss  above 
He  sits,  with  flowerets  fettered  round." 

Moore :  Light  of  the  Haram. 

2.  To  bind,  to  enchain,  to  confine,  to  re- 
strain ;  to  place  under  restrictions. 

"  The  words  for  friend  and  foe  alike  were  made 
To  fetter  them  in  verse  is  all  his  trade." 

Dryden  :  Abtalom  tc  Achitophel.  ii.  427,  428. 

fSt'-tered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [FETTER,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.    Lang.  :    Chained    or   bound  with 
fetters. 

"  To  him  this  dungeon  was  a  gnlf 
fmAfettered  feet  the  worst  of  ills." 

Byron  :  Prisoner  of  Chilian,  v. 

2.  Zool.  :   A  term  applied  to  the  feet  of 
animals  when  they  are  stretched  backwards 
so  as  to  appear  unfit  for  walking,  or  when 
they  are  concealed  in  the 'integuments  of  the 
abdomen. 

fgt  -ter-less,  a.  [Eng.  fetter ;  -less.}  Free 
from  fetters  or  restraint ;  unfettered,  unre- 
strained 

"  Yet  this  affected  strain  gives  me  a  tongue 
Aafetterleu  as  is  an  Emperor's." 

JJ'irtton :  Malcontent,  i.  4. 


fot   tcr  lock,  s.    [Eng.  fetter,  and  lock.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  apparatus  lixed  on  the 
lei;  of  a  horse  at  the 

fetlock  when  turned 
out  to  grass,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  run- 
ning or  straying- 
away. 

2.  Her. :  A  fetter- 
lock   is    frequently 
found  as  a  charge. 


"A  fetterlock  aud  a 
shacklebolt  azure  — 
what  may  that  mean?" 
—  .Scott :  Itanhoe,  ch. 


FETTERLOCK. 


fSff-tle,  v.i.  &  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Wedgwood 
compares  Icel.  fitla=to  touch  lightly  with  the 
fingers  ;  Low  Ger.  fisseln  =  to  clean.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  occupied  in  cleaning  or  putting 
right. 

"  When  your  master  is  most  busy  in  company,  come 
in  and  pretend  to  fettle  about  the  room  ;  and  if  he 
chides,  say  you  thought  he  rung  the  bell."— Swift  : 
Direction  to  Senantt,  ch.  iii 

2.  To  set  about  any  work  with  activity  or 
zeal. 

B.  Trans. :  To  set  right ;  to  put  in  cider. 

"  The  world  needs  fettling,  and  who's  to  fettle  it?  "— 
Mrs.  ChiskeU.  (Ogilvie.) 

fSt'-tle  (1),  s.  [FETTLE,  v.]  A  state  of  pre- 
paration or  readiness ;  good  condition  or 
order. 


fet  -tie  (2),  s.  [Icel.  fetill  =  a  little  chain.]  A 
handle  in  the  side  of  a  large  basket. 

"  Each  cassie  has  a  fettle  or  handle  in  each  side  and 
end,  to  carry  it  by."— Agric.  Surv.  Caithness,  p.  63. 

fet'-tling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [FETTLE,  v.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partieip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  setting  right  or 
putting  iu  order. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Metall. :  The  material,  consisting  of  ore, 
cinder,  and  scrap-iron,  mixed  iu  varying  pro- 
portions, and  used  in  preparing  the  hearth  of 
a  puddling-furnace  before  receiving  its  charge 
of  iron. 

"  He  obtained  good  puddled  bars  with  a  saving  on 
the  old  system  of  about  fifty  per  cent  in  fettling."— 
Iron  <t  Stuel  Institute,  in  Times,  April  3,  18V6. 

2.  Pottery :  The  shaving  and  smoothing  of 
green  clay-ware  to  remove  the  appearance  of 
seams  from  articles  that  are  moulded,  and  to 
smooth  asperities. 

fett'-stein,  s.    [Ger.  =  fat  stone.] 

Alin. :  The  same  as  EL^EOLITE  (q.v.).  It 
derives  its  name  from  its  greasy  lustre. 

*fet'-u-lent,  *  fet'-tu-lent,  a.  [L&t.f(etulen- 
tus.]  Stinking,  fetid. 

"  And  other  dregges  most  fettulent  issued  from  her 
then."— Stubbet :  JSxamplei  (1581). 

*  fe'-tiire,  s.  [Lat.  fetura,  from  fetus.]  A  birth 
or  offspring. 

"  Some  of  these  engendered  one,  some  other  such 
fetvret."— Latimer  :  Workt,\.V>. 

fe'-tus,  fce-tus,  s.  [Lat.]  The  young  of 
viviparous  animals  in  the  womb,  and  of 
oviparous  animals  in  the  egg,  after  it  is  per- 
fectly formed,  before  which  time  it  is  called 
EMBRYO  (q.v.). 

If  For  the  difference  between  fetus  and  em- 
bryo, see  EMBRYO. 

fet-wa,  fet-wah,  s.    [Arab.] 

Turkish  Law :  The  written  decision  of  a 
Turkish  mufti  upon  a  legal  point. 

feu,    few,    s.      [Low    Lat.   feudum.]     (FEE, 
FEUD.] 
Scots  Law : 

1.  A  free  and  gratuitous  right  to    lands 
made  to  one  for  services  to  ^e  performed  by 
him ;   a  tenure  where  the  vassal,  in  lieu  of 
military  service,  make  a  return  in  grain  or 
money  ;  a  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  lands,  or 
other  heritable  subjects  in  perpetuity  in  con- 
sideration for  services,  or  an  annual  return 
called  Fen-duty  (q.v.).     This   was  anciently 
deemed  an  ignoble  tenure. 

2.  The  lands  or  heritable   subjects    held 
under  such  tenure. 


feu-annual,  few-annual,  s.  That 
which  is  due  by  the  Rcddendo  of  the  property 
of  the  ground,  before  the  house,  was  built 
within  burgh.  (I'u'ic  Feud.  Law,  Gl.  p.  127.) 

feu-contract,  s.  A  contract  regulnting 
the  giving  of  land  in  feu  between  the  superior 
and  the  feuer  or  vassal. 

feu-duty,  s.  The  same  as  FEU-KAKM 
(q.v.). 

feu-farm,  *  few  fcrme,  s.  The  duty  or 
annual  rent  paid  to  a  superior  by  his  vassal, 
for  his  tenure  of  lauds. 

*  few  fermerer,  s.  One  who  has  a  pro- 
perty in  lands,  subject  to  a  superior,  on  con- 
dition of  certain  service  or  rent. 

"The  few-fermorer  not  uiiyiug  his  fcw-feniie,  for 
his  ingratitude  and  vntluuikfulues,  tines  and  fore- 
faltis  his  few-ferine."—  SOuine. 

feu,  few,  v.t.    [FEU,  s.] 
Scots  Law  : 

1.  To  give  in  feu,  or  to  grant  a  right  to 
heritable  property,  as  subject  to  a  superiority, 
on  the  condition  of  a  certain  return  in  grain, 
money,  or  otherwise. 

"As  for  people's  own  proper  goods,  they  may  be 
eioed,  with  that  condition  to  be  fewdal,  if  they  dcsisf 
o  b  he  rorietors  aud  com  "- 


, 

to  be  the  proprieto 
Sum 


, 

,  e  to  be  the  superiors.  "- 

of  the  Feud.  Law,  p.  49,  50. 

2.  To  take  in  feu. 


.  . 

*  fen   age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Fr.  feu  fire  ;  suff. 
•age.]    A  tax  on  every  hearth  or  chimney. 

"  A  new  taxation  ...  of  fruage  or  chymney  money." 
—Daniel:  Hitt.  Eng.,  p.  214. 


feu'-ar,  s.     [Eng.  feu;  -ar  —  er.] 
Scots  Law  :  One  who  holds  a  feu. 

feud  (1),  s.  [A.S.  fdshdh,  from  fdh  =  hostile  ; 
cognate  with  Ger.  fehde  ;  Goth.  Jljathwa  = 
hatred.]  [FoE.] 

1.  Enmity  ;   hatred  ;   contention  ;  quarrel  ; 
hostility  between  nations,  families,  or  parties 
in  a  state. 

"  In  former  :iges  it  was  a  policy  of  France  to  raise 
aud  cherish  intestine  feuds  and  discords  in  Great 
Britain."—  A  ddison. 

2.  A  combination  of  kindred  to  avenge  in- 
juries or  affronts  done  to  any  of  their  blood. 

"The  old  feud  had  never  slumbered."—  Macaulay: 
Biit.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  A  private  quarrel  ;  dissension. 
"Between  him  and  the  licensers  there  was  a  feud  of 

long  standing."—  Uacaulay  :  ffiit.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

If    For  the   difference    between   feud   and 
quarrel,  see  QUARREL. 

feud  (2),  s.     [Low  Lat.  feudum,  from  feudalii 
=  a  vassal,  from  Icel.  fe-6/lhal  (?)  =  an  6dhal 
held  as  a  fee  or  fief  from  the  king  ;  Icel.  f&  = 
a  fee  or  fief,  and  odhal  —  patrimony,  property 
held  in  allodial  tenure.]     [FEE,  FEOD,  FIEF.) 
Law:  The  same  as  FEE  (q.v.). 
"  It  [the  constitution  uf  feudt]  was  brought  by  them 
from  their  own  countries,  and  continued  in  their  re 
spective  colonies,  as  the  most  likely  means  to  secuir 


w  acquisitions  ;  and  to  that  end,  large  district! 

els  of  land  were  allotted  by  the  conquering 
general  to  the  superior  officers  of  the  army,  and  by 
them  dealt  out  again  in  smaller  parcels  or  allotments 
to  the  inferior  officers  and  must  deserving  soldiers. 
These  allotments  were  called  fceda.  feints,  fiefs  or  fees: 
which  last  appellation  in  the  northern  languages  signi- 
fies a  conditional  stipend  or  reward."  —  Bldck$ton«: 
Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  4. 

*  feud-man,   *  feod-man,  s.     A  feu- 

datory, a  vassal  holding  a  feud. 

"  The  kynge  bathe  seute  ffor  hys  ffeeodmen  to  koom 
to  hym,  for  he  woll  goo  to  putt  them  downe."—  Sir  J. 
Paston,  in  Peuton  L-Mers,  ii.  40C. 

feud'  al,  a.  <fe  s.    [Low  Lat.  feudalis.]    [FunD 
(2),  s.f 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining  to  fees,  feuds,  or  fiefs  :  as, 
feudal  tenure,  feudal  services,  &c. 

2.  Consisting  of  or  founded  upon  fees,  feuds, 
or  fiefs. 

"And  Slavery  half  forgets  her  feudal  chain." 

Byron  :  Lara,  1.  L 

IT  Feudal  Arms,  or  Arms  of  Succession  : 
Her.  :  The  arms  borne  by  the  possessors  of 

certain    lordships    or    estates.       (Glossary  c/ 

Heraldry.) 

B.  ^45  subst.  :  A  fief,  a  fee,  or  feud. 

feudal  system,  s.  A  system  of  social 
polity,  of  which  lordship  and  vassalage  were 
the  essential  features,  and  of  land  tenure  iu 
which  real  ownership  inhered  solely  in  the 
lord,  only  use,  possession,  or  tenancy  belong- 
ing to  the  grantee.  Some  traces  of  feudalism 


fate,  lat,  lire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there     pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt. 
or.  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oe  =  e ;  ey = a.    qu  =  kw. 
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may  be  found  in  nearly  all  lands,  but  the  rise 
of  the  feudal  system  distinctively  so  called 
was  in  those  parts  of  Europe  in  which  the 
Teutonic  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire 
acquired  paramount  power.  As,  early  as  the 
ninth  century  the  term  vassals,  or  vassi,  was 
used  of  noblemen  who  attached  themselves  to 
the  court  of  their  sovereign,  moved  by  natural, 
and  as  yet  unpurchased  loyalty.  When  in  those 
unsettled  times  soldiers  of  fortune  gained  by 
the  sword  territories  which  they  were  afraid 
to  lose,  they  parcelled  them  out  among  their 
superior  officers,  who  again  transferred  all  the 
land  for  which  they  had  no  immediate  use  to 
their  soldiers  on  similar  conditions.  The  regu- 
lar sovereigns  were  necessitated  in  self-defence 
to  adopt  a  similar  policy.  Four  distinct  forms 
have  been  traced  in  the  development  of  the 
feudal  system.  First  the  laud  granted,  if  not 
resumable  at  pleasure,  was  so  on  the  expiry  of 
the  grantee's  life.  Then  it  tended  to  become 
to  a  certain  limited  extent  hereditary.  Next 
it  became  completely  hereditary,  and  was 
called  a  feud.  Finally  the  order  of  descent 
was  settled,  collateral  relations  admitted  to 
inheritance,  and  the  reciprocal  obligations  of 
lord  and  tenant  settled  by  fixed  regulations 
known  and  published. 

In  England  certain  traces  of  feudality  in  its 
milder  form  are  traceable  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  The  feudal  system  itself  came  in  with 
all  its  rigour  under  William  the  Conqueror. 
He  would  not  admit  the  existence  of  any 
"allodial  "  land,  that  is,  land  held  in  absolute 
possession,  in  England,  though  some  exists  in 
Shetland,  once  Danish  isles.  All  belonged  to 
him  as  lord  paramount,  to  be  parcelled  out 
among  his  Norman  vassal  knights.  They  were 
called  tenants  in  capite  —  i.e.,  in  chief.  These 
knights  were  allowed  again  to  allot  it  to  others. 
When  they  did  so  they  were  themselves  called 
mesne  (middle)  lords,  and  their  vassals  tenants 
paravail  (lowest  tenants).  The  appropriation 
of  lauds  by  conquerors,  with  the  destruction, 
expulsion,  or  bondage  of  the  original  inhabi- 
tants, was  an  act  of  great  wrong.  When, 
without  this  initial  blot,  land  was  obtainable 
to  be  portioned  out  in  the  feudal  way,  an 
organized  society  in  many  ways  adapted  to 
inrdiii'val  times  was  the  result.  Every  one 
had  his  place  and  his  duties  denned.  He  was 
tau;,'ht  loyalty,  good  faith,  and  self-respect. 
[CHIVALRY.]  But  feudality  had  serious  defects, 
and  with  the  progress  of  society  it  was  sure 
sooner  or  later  to  decline. 

When  Henry  II.  dispensed  with  the  inefficient 
service  of  the  military  vassals,  and  accepted 
in  lieu  a  tax  called  escuage,  wherewith  to  hire 
proper  soldiers,  one  great  prop  of  the  feudal 
system  was  overthrown.  Feudalism  fell  during 
the  Commonwealth,  and  had  lost  some  of  its 
worst  excrescences  before  it  rose  again. 

When  towns  and  cities  began  to  gain  import- 
ance through  industry  and  commerce,  the 
inhabitants  were  restive  under  the  domination 
of  the  feudal  lord.  But  to  the  present  day  in 
Britain  feudality  retains  part  of  its  old  power, 
drawing  distinction  between  "real"  property 
in  law  and  personal  property,  that  is,  money, 
&c.,  and  giving  greater  political  and  social  im- 
portance to  the  individual  who  has  the  former 
than  to  one  who  possesses  only  the  latter.  The 
system  of  conveyancing  also  is  almost  wholly 
feudal.  • 

feu  dal  ism,  s.  [Eng.  feudal;  -ism.]  The 
feudal  system  ;  the  principles  and  constitution 
of  feuds  or  fiefs. 

feu'  -dal-  1st,  s.     [Eng.  feudal  ;  -int.] 

1.  An  upholder  or  supporter  of  feudalism. 

2.  One  versed  in  feudal  law. 

feu  dal  i-ty,  «.  [Eng.  feudal;  -ity;  Fr./eo- 
dallte;  Ital.  feudalita.  ;  Sp.  feudalUCad.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  feudal,  or  under  the 
feudal  system  ;  feudal  principles. 


"  Accordingly  we  are  Indebted  to  this  act  of  hit 
(Cromwell)  for  the  preservation  of  our  lam,  which 
louie  senseless  aiwrton  of  the  rights  »f  men  were  then 


on  the  iwlnt  of  entirely  erasing,  a»  reltckes  of  j 
dalUf  and  barbarism."—  Burke  :  Letter  to  a,  Member  of 
the  National  AssenMy 

feu  dal  iz  a  tion,  *.  [Eng.  feudalist); 
•ation.]  The  act  of  reducing  or  conforming  to 
feudalism  or  feudal  tenure. 

fen'-dal-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  feudal  ;  -ize.}  To 
reduce  to  feudal  tenure  ;  to  conform  to  feudal 
principles. 

feu'-dal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  feudal;  -ly.]  In  a 
feudal  manner  ;  according  to  feudal  principles. 


feu'-dar-y,  *  feu-dar-ie,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat. 
feudarius,  fromfeudum  —  a  feud  or  fief.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Held  by  feudal  tenure ;  per- 
taining to  feudal  tenure. 

"To  disalleige  a  wh 
ancient  dominions  o: 
Articles  of  Peace  with  the  Irish. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  tenant  holding   his  lands  by  feudal 
tenure  ;  a  feudatory. 

"  He  with  all  power  possible  should  fauour,  main- 
teiiie,  and  defend  King  John  of  England,  his  feudarie 
or  tenant."— Foxe  :  Martyrs,  p.  230. 

2.  The  same  as  FEODARY,  II. 

*  feu'-da-tar-y,  a.  k  s.    [FEUDATORY.] 

feu  da  tor  y,  *  feo-da-tor  y,  a.  &  s.  [Low 
Lat.  feudatarius;  Sp.,  Ital.,  &  Port,  feuda- 
tario ;  Fr.  feudataire.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Holding  lands  from  another  by 
feudal  tenure. 

B.  As  subst.  :    One    who    holds    lands    of 
another  by   feudal  tenure ;    a  feudary ;    the 
tenant  of  a  feud  or  fief. 

"The  gran  ter  was  called  the  proprietor,  or  lord, 
being  be  who  retained  the  dominion  or  ultimate  pro- 
perty of  the  feud  or  fee ;  and  the  grantee,  who  had 
only  the  use  and  possession,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  grant,  was  styled  the  feudatory  or  vassal,  which 
was  only  another  name  for  the  tenant  or  holder  of  the 
lands."— Blackstone :  Commentaries,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  4. 

*  feud  -bote,    s.     [Bug.  feud  (1),  s.,  and  Mid. 
Eng.  bote  (q.v.).] 

Old  Law :  A  penalty  or  fine  for  engaging  in 
a  feud  or  quarrel. 

feu  de  joie  (joie  as  zhwa),  jihr.  [Fr.,  lit. 
=  fire  of  joy.]  The  firing  of  guns  in  token  of 
public  rejoicing. 

feud' -1st,  s.  [Eng.  feud  (2),  s.  ;  -is*.]  A  writer 
•on  feuds  and  feudal  law ;  one  versed  in  feudal 
law. 

"  The  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Britons,  the  Saxons, 
and  even  originally  the  feudists  divided  the  laud 
equally  among  all  the  children  at  large;  some  among 
the  males  only."— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  14. 

*  feuillage  (pron.  fe-yazh),  «.  [Fr. = foliage.] 
A  bunch  or  row  of  leaves. 

"  Of  Homer's  head  !  enclose  the  outline,  that  you 
may  determine  whether  you  would  have  it  so  large,  or 
reduced  to  make  room  for  feuillage  or  laurel  round 
the  ovaL"— Jervas  :  To  Pope. 

feu-il'-le-a,  feu  il  lae  a,  s.  [Named  after 
Louis  Feuillee,  a  traveller  in  Chili,  and  botani- 
cal writer.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cucurbitacese,  tribe 
Nhundirobese.  It  consists  of  plants  with 
spirally  twisted  tendrils,  and  fruits  about  as 
large  as  an  apple,  which  have  been  called 
Shaving  box.  The  species  are  found  in  the 
hotter  parts  of  America.  The  oily  seeds  of 
Fevillea  cordata,  a  West  Indian  shrub,  are 
violent  emetics  and  purgatives.  Its  oil  is  used 
in  America  for  lamps,  as  is  that  of  F.  trilobata. 
The  latter  is  used  in  place  of  ointment  to 
lubricate  joints  affected  by  pain. 

feuil  Ian,  fenil-lant  (pron.  fe'-yans), 
feuil  lian,  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.j 

Ch.  Hist. :  One  of  a  religious  congregation 
founded  in  1577  by  Jean  de  la  Barriere.  They 
were  a  branch  or  offshoot  of  the  Bernardines, 
and  were  settled  at  the  convent  of  Feuillant 
in  Languedoc. 

f eulllant  club,  s. 

Hist. :  A  club  formed  in  Paris  by  Lafayette, 
Ac.,  in  1789,  to  oppose  the  Jacobins.  The 
latter  attacked  the  club  in  1791,  which  was 
dissolved  in  1792. 

feuille-mort  (pron.  fe-I'-mor),  *  feuille 
morte,  phille  mot,'  s.    [Fr.  =  a  dead  leaf.  ] 
The  colour  of  a  dead  or  faded  leaf. 

"  To  make  a  countryman  understand  what  feuille- 
morte  colour  signifies,  it  may  suffice  to  tell  him,  'tis 
the  colour  of  withered  leaves  falling  in  autumn."— 
Locke:  Human  Understanding,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  xL,  §  14. 

feuil  lets  (feuil  as  fwil) ,  s.  pi.  [Fr.  =  a 
leaf.) 

Diamond-cutting:  The  projecting  points  of 
the  triangular  facets  in  a  rose-cut  diamond, 
whose  bases  join  those  of  the  triangles  of  the 
central  pyramid. 

feuille -ton  (pron.  fe  i-ton),  s.  [Fr.=  a 
littli>  leaf;  dimin.  of  feuille  =  a  leaf.]  That 
partaf  a  newspaper  which  is  devoted  to  light 
literature,  criticism,  or  fiction ;  the  story 
printed  in  a  newspaper. 

feuil  lian,  s.    [FEUILLAN.] 


*  feu '-ter,  *  feu-tre,  v.  t.    [FECTER,  *.]    To 
place  in  the  rest,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  action  ; 
as  a  spear. 

"  His  spear  hefeutred,  aud  at  him  it  bore." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  45. 

*  feu'- ter,  *  few -tyre,  s.     [O.  Fr.  feltre, 
fevtre,  fautre ;  Port.  &  mLJHtro;  Sp.fieltro; 
Low  Lit.  jUfnm,  feUrum  =  felt,  from  its  being 
stuffed  with  felt  or  cows'  hair.]    A  rest  for  a 
spear. 

"  To  William  he  priked  with  sperefesteued  mfealer.' 
wmiam  of  Palerne,  3,438. 

"  feu'-ter-er,  *  few-ter-er,  *  few-trer,  ». 

[O.  Fr.  vautrier,  vaultrier,  froniww^'",  viawrtre 
=;  a  hound  ;  Ital.  veltro ;  Low  Lat.  veltrus ; 
Lat.  vertragus  =  a  greyhound.]  A  dog-keeper. 

"  A.fevrterer 

To  such  a  nasty  fellow,  a  robbed  thing 
Of  all  delights  youth  looks  for." 

linau.m.  &  Flet.  :  Woman's  Prize,  ii.  1. 

fe'-ver,  *fe-fre,  *fe-vere,  *fe-wer, 
*  fy-ver,  s.  [O.  FT.  feme,  fievre,  from  Lat 
febris;  Ger.fieber;  Fr.fievre;  Ital.  febbre.] 

1.  Lit.  £  Path. :    A    disease    or    rather   a 
whole  group  of  diseases,  one  general,  though 
not  universal  symptom  of  which  is  increased 
heat  of  the  skin,    besides  which   the  pulse 
is  frequent   aud  various  functions    are  dis- 
turbed.    Fevers  may  lie  divided   into  Con- 
tinued,  Periodic,   and  Eruptive,  or  Exanthe- 
matous.     Under  the  first  are  ranked  typhus, 
typhoid,   and    relapsing    fevers ;    under    the 
second    intermitteuts   and   remittents ;   and 
under  the  third   variola,  rubeola,  and  scar- 
latina.   Yellow  fever  belongs  to  the  remittent 
rather  than  the  continued  type ;  so  also  does 
hectic  fever.     Puerperal  fever  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  class  of  inflammations.     Jail, 
prison,  hospital,  or  camp  fevers  are  different 
names  for  typhus.    (For  bilious,  inflammatory, 
nervous,    petechial,    putrid,    and    malignant 
fevers,  see  those  words.) 

2.  Fig. :  A  state  of  nervous  excitement :  as, 
I  am  all  in  a.  fever  about  him.    (Colloquial.) 

fever  bush,  s. 

Bot. :  A  common  name  in  the  United  States 
for  Laurus  Benzoin,  a  shrub  with  a  flavour 
resembling  benzoin. 

fever-cooling,  a.  Imparting  coolness 
amid  (he  heat  of  fever. 

"  The  spreading  tamarind  that  shakes, 
Fanned  by  the  breeze,  its  fever-cooling  fruit" 
Thomson :  Summer,  667,  668. 

*  fever  lurden,  s.    Laziness. 

"  There  is  nothing  so  good  for  the  fmer-lurden  a* 
ungaentum  bac  tinttm.'  —  Andrew  Boorde  :  Breviary 
of  Health  (\K3\,  ch.  ell. 

fever-root,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Triosteum  perfoliatum.  It  is  used 
as  a  cathartic  and  emetic.  (2)  Pterospora 
Andromeda,  a  herb  belonging  to  the  heath 
tribe.  It  has  a  long  raceme  of  white  flowers, 
and  scattered  loueeolate  leaves. 

fever-sick,  a.    Sick  with  fever. 

fever-sore,  s.  A  popular  name  for  a 
carious  ulcer  or  necrosis. 

fever-tree, .». 

Sot. :  The  blue  gum-tree,  Eucalyptus  globulus. 

fever  -  weakened,  a.  Weakened  by 
fever.  (Sliakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  i.  1.) 

fever -weed,  «. 

Bot. :  A  plant  of  the  genus  Eryngium. 

fever-wort, 

Bot.  :  (1)  Erythraxi  centaurium,  feverfew. 
(2)  Triosteum  perfoliatum. 

*fev'-er,  v.t.  &  i.    [FEVER,*.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  put  or  throw  into  a  fever. 

"  The  white  hand  of  a  buly/erer  thee  ; 
Shake  to  look  on 't." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  ill.  IS. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fall  into  a  fever;  to  become 
feverish. 

*fe'-vered,  *fea-voured,  a.  [Eng./ewr; 
-ed.]  Suffering  from  or  affected  with  fever; 
feverish. 

"A  drumming  ear,  a  fearmtred  body,  a  boyllng 
stomach."— Feltham ;  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  res.  84. 

*  fe'-ver-e't,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  fever  (q.v.).] 
A  slight  fever. 

"  A  light  feteret.  or  an  old  quartan  ague.  Is  not  a 
sufficient  excusefor  non-appearance. "—Ayliffe :  Parer- 
fan. 


boll,  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -Bion  -  shun ;  -tion-  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,    sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <Szc.  =  bel,  del. 
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li'-ver-few  (ew  as  u),  s.      [A  corrupt,  of 
A..S.feferfug<:,  from  Lat.  ftbrifugu,  fromfebris= 
a  fever,  and  fugo  =  to  put  to  flight,  to  dispel.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Pyrethnim  Parthenium.  a  common  British 
plant.     It  is  aromatic  and  stimulant,  and  was 
supposed  to  act  as  a  febrifuge,  whence  the 
popular  name.    Its  smell  is  said  to  be  particu- 

.     farly  offensive  to  bees.    [FEATHERFEW.] 

2.  KrythrccaCentaurium.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

fi'-ver-ish,  a.     [Eng.  fever ;  -ish.] 
L  Literally : 

L  Suffering  from  or  affected  with  fever; 
hot,  as  one  in  a  fever. 

"  Noiselessly  moved  about  the  assiduous,  careful  at- 
tendants. 
Moistening  the/rwriiA  lip.* 

LuiiiiftlloK :  Evangeline.  ii.  5. 

2.  Indicating  or  characteristic  of  a  fever : 
as,  feverish  symptoms. 

3.  Tending  towards  a  fever ;  resembling  a 
fever. 

"  A/nvruk  disorder  disabled  me."— Svift:  To  Pope. 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Uncertain,  inconstant ;  now  hot,  now  cold. 

"We  toss  and  torn  about  ourfeverith  wilL" 

Drytien  :  Indian  Emperor,  iv.  I 

2.  Hot,  burning. 

"  To  ply  the  sweet  carouse,  remote  from  noise. 
Secured  ot/mriitt  heats."    J.  PhUipt:  Cider,  ii. 

fi'-ver-Ish-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  feverish ;  -ly.]  In 
a  feverish  manner. 

fi  -ver  Ish-neSS,  s.    [Eng.  feverish  ;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit.  :    The   quality   or    state    of   being 
feverish  ;  a  suffering  from  a  slight  fever. 

2.  Fig. :  Heat,  excitement. 

"Satiety,  perpetual  disgust,  and  feveritJinest  of 
desire."— Shaftetbury  :  Enquiry  cone.  Virtue. 

*fe'-ver-ly,  * fi'-ver-like,  a.  [Eng./cver; 
-ly,  -like.]  Like  a  fever  ;  like  one  suffering 
from  fever. 

"  Andfeuerlike  I  feede  my  fancie  still." 

Oatcoigne :  The  Pattion  of  a  Lower. 

•fi'-ver-OUS,  o.    [Eng.  fever;  -ous.] 
L  Literally : 
L  Suffering  from  or  affected  with  a  fever. 

"  Thou  mad  st  thine  enemies  shake,  as  if  the  world 
Were/ewrroiu."  Shakesp. :  Coriolamu,  i.  4. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  a  fever ;  feverish. 

"  My  old  Lady  Phelips  is  a  constant  water-drinker, 
and  it  hath  preserved  her  (as  she  conceives)  from  a 
resort  of  feverous  heats  in  her  stomach."— Boyle : 
Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  386. 

3.  Having  a  tendency  to  produce  a  fever. 

"  It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that  southern 
winds,  blowing  much,  without  rain,  do  cause  Afererout 
disposition  of  the  year;  but  with  rain  not."— Bacon : 
A'atural  History,  f  786. 

4.  Indicating  or  characterized  by  feverish- 
ness. 

"  A  babling  fellow,  being  never  without  an  inflam- 
mation aud/ecerou«  pulse."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch, 
p.  16o. 

IL  Fig. :  Heated,  excited,  feverish,  incon- 
stant. 

"  And  now  of  late  came  tributary  kings. 
Bringing  him  nothing  but  new  fears  from  the  east. 
With  which  his/e»Vou»  cares  their  cold  increased." 
Crathav!  :  Steps  to  the  Temple. 

•  fi'-ver-oiis-ly,  adv.      [Eng.  fever;  -ously.] 
In  a  feverous  or  feverish  manner  ;  feverishly. 
"  Nor  [conldst  tbonj  by  the  eye's  water  know  a  malady 
Desperately  hot,  or  raging/eperoiw/y." 

Donne,  Elegy  7. 

* fi'-ver-JT,  a.   [Eng.  fever;  -y.]   Afflicted  with 

or  suffering  from  fever  ;  feverish. 

"ORome,  thy  head 
Is  drowned  in  sleep,  and  all  thy  body  f  every." 

Ben  Junto*  :  Catiline,  iii.  2. 

few  (ew  as  u),  *feawe,  *feu,  *feuwc, 
*fewe,  *fo,  *fone,  *foe,  *fowe,  *  veawe, 
*vewe,  a.  [A.S.  fed,  feawe  (pi.)  ;  Icel.  far; 
Dan. /oa;  Sw.  fa;  Goth./awx;  Lat.  paticus= 
few  ;  Gr.  iraupc*  (pauros)= small.]  Not  many ; 
small,  limited,  or  restricted  in  number.  It  is 
frequently  used,  by  ellipsis  of  the  noun,  for 
not  many  persons  or  things. 

"  And  did  great  liking  shew : 
Great  liking  unto  many,  but  true  love  to  few." 

Spenter:  F.  ({.,  III.  xii.  18. 
f  (l)Afew: 

(a)  A  small  number  of.    It  expresses  rather 
more  in  number  than  few  alone. 

"  A/ewe  tcrmea  coude  he,  two  or  three." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  ProL  ML 

•  (6)  It  is  also  used  for  a  small  quantity  of. 

"They  had  sold  their  birthright  to  the  Pope  fop  a 
few  pottage."— Adamt:  Work*,  i.  8. 

*  (c)  It  is  also  used  adverbially  :  a  little. 

"  I  trembled  a/eta."— Madame  DArblay :  Diary,  L  28. 


(2)  In  few  :  In  a  few  words  ;  shortly  ;  briefly. 

"  Infne,  Ophelia, 
Do  not  believe  his  vows."    shukttp.  :  Samlet,  i.  s 

(3)  A  good  few:  A  considerable  number. 

few-acred,  re.     Owning  or  fanning  but  a 
few  acres. 

*  few  -el  (ew  as  u),  s.    [FUEL.] 

*  few  -el  (ew  as  u),  v.t.    [FUEL,  v.] 

*  few-met,  s.    [FUMET.] 

few  ness  (ew  as  u),  *  feu  nessc,  *  fewe- 

ncssc,  '  few-nesse,  .<.    [A.S.  feane$#.  \ 
1.  Smallness  in  number  ;  paucity. 
"  These,  by  reason  of  their  fen-nest,  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish   from    the   numbers   with   whom   they  are 
embodied."—  Drydm:  Kindt  Panther.    (Pref.) 

*  2.  Brevity  ;  shortness  of  language  ;  concise- 
ness. 

"  Fewness  and  truth,  'tis  thus." 

Shaketp.  :  Measure  for  .Venture,  i.  4. 

*  few-sty,  a.    [FUSTY.] 

*  fCW-te,   S.      [FEALTY.] 

*  few'-ter-er  (ew  as  u),  *  few-trer,  s. 

[FEUTERER.] 

fey,  v.t.  [Dan.  feye,  feie  =  to  clean  out  ;  Ger. 
fegen;  Dut.  vegen.]  To  cleanse  or  clear  a 
ditch  of  mud. 

"  By  feying  and  casting  that  mud  upon  heaps, 
Commodities  many  the  husbandman  reaps." 

Tuster  :  June's  Husbandry. 

fey,  *  fay,  *  fale,  *  fseighc,  *  feye,  a.  [A.S. 
fcege;  IceL  feigr;  O.  H.  Ger.  feigi;  M.  H. 
Ger.  veige;  Sw.feg;  Dan.  feig.] 

1.  Killed,  dead. 

"  The  freike  hadde  ben/«y  but  for  his  fyn  armour." 
Destruction  of  Troy,  6,590. 

2.  Predestined  ;  on  the  verge  of  death  ;  im» 
plying  both  the  proximity  of  this  event  and 
the  impossibility  of  avoiding  it. 

"  The  folk  was/ey  that  he  befor  him  fand." 

Wallace,  iv.  616. 

3.  Unfortunate,  unlucky. 

"  Mydoueus  soil  also,  Corebus  yyng, 
Qnhilk  in  thay  dais  for  fey  luf  hate  bumyng 
Of  Cassandra,  to  Troy  was  cummyng  that  yere." 
Douglas  :  Virgil.  50,  63. 

4.  It  is  used  in  reference  to  corn  in  the 
sense  of  decayed. 

*fey(l),  s.     [FAITH.] 

fey  (2),  s.    [FEE.]    A  fee  or  fief. 

fey  (3),  s.    [FEY,  v.]    Croft  or  infield  land. 

"There  was  a  bear/ey,  or  a  piece  of  laud  allotted  for 
bear,  upon  which  the  dung  collected  in  the  farm  was 
annually  laid,  and  laboured  from  time  immemorial." 
—  Slot.  Ace.  P.  Old  Luce,  xiv.  491. 


fey'-dom,  s.  [Eng.  fey,  a.  ;  -dom.]  The  state 
of  being  fey,  or  that  conduct  which  is  sup- 
posed to  indicate  the  near  approach  of  death. 


*  fey-er,  s.     [Eng.  fey,  T.  ;  -er.]     One  who 

cleans  out  ditches. 

*  feyre,  a.    [FAIR,  a.] 

*  feyre,  s.    [FAIR,  s.] 

fez,  s.  [From  Fez,  the  chief  town  of  Morocco, 
where  they  are  manufactured.]  A  red  cap 
without  a  brim,  fitting  close  to  the  head,  and 
with  a  tassel  of  silk,  wool,  &c.  ;  much  worn 
by  Turks,  Egyptians,  &c. 

*  fi,  interj.     [FY.] 

f  i-a'-cre,  s.  [Fr.]  A  French  hackney-coach, 
invented  by  Sauvage  in  1640. 


"  The  office  for  these  cabs  or  coaches  was  in  a  wine- 
seller's  shop  patronised  by  gardeners,  and  dedicated  to 
St.  Fiacre.  This  is,  therefore,  the  reason  the  name 
of  fiacre  was  given  to  hired  vehicle*."— Daily  News, 
Sept.  6,  1875. 


"  f  i  an9e,  *fi-aunce,  s.  [O.  FT.  fiance;  8p. 
fiaitza;  Port,  fianfa;  Ital.  fidansa,  from  Lai. 
Jldentia,  from  jid«s= faith.]  Trust,  faith,  COB- 

lidence. 

*  fi'-ance,  *  fy  aunce,  *  fy  anse,  v.t.  [Fr. 
fiancer.]    To  betroth,  to  affiance.    [FIANCE,  s.J 

fi  an  96  (m,.),  fi  ah  906  (/.),  s.  [Fr.,  pa. 
par.  of  fiancer  =  to  betroth.]  One  who  is  affi- 
anced, betrothed,  or  engaged. 

fi  -ants,  s.  [Fr.  fiente  =  dung.]  The  dung  of 
the  fox  or  badger. 

li'-ar,  s.    [FEUAR.] 

Scots  Law: 

1.  One  who  has  the  reversion  of  property ; 
a  feuar. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  prices  of  grain  legally  fixed,  in 
a  county,  for  the  current  year. 

fi-as'-CO,  s.  [In  Italy,  "Ola,  ota,  fiasco!"  is 
cried  when  a  singer  makes  a  false  note,  or 
fails  to  please.  Fiasco  means  literally  a  bottle 
or  flask,  and  the  allusion  may  be  to  the  burst- 
ing of  a  bottle.  The  phrase  is  used  also  in 
French  and  German.]  A  failure  in  a  musical 
performance  ;  generally,  a  ridiculous  failure 
or  breakdown. 

fl'-at,  s.  [Lat.,  3rd  pers.  sing.  pr.  subj.  of  fio 
=  to  be  done.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  order  or  command  for 
anything  to  be  done. 

"  And  hear  at  once,  in  thought  extensive,  hear 
The  Almighty  fiat  and  the  trumpet  sound." 

young  :  Jfigkt  Thought!,  vi.,  464,  46S. 

2.  Law :  An  order  or  warrant  of  a  judge  or 
of  the  Attorney-General,  authorising,  or  allow- 
ing certain  processes,   and  signified   by  his 
subscribing  the  words  fiat  vt  petitur,  that  is, 
let  it  be  done  as  is  asked. 

flat  money,  «.  Any  currency,  whether 
of  paper  or  metal,  that  is  placed  in  circulation 
and  maintained  as  legal-tender  (q.v.)  by  the 
command  [fiat]  of  a  government  or  other 
competent  power.  This  term  is  loosely  applied 
to  a  paper  currency  of  which  the  substance  is 
valueless  and  forwhich  redemption  in  a  specified 
commodity  is  not  promised ;  as  distinguished 
from  legal-tender  coins  composed  of  metal 
supposedly  equal  in  value  to  the  face  of  same, 
or  a  paper  currency  bearing  a  credible  promise 
of  redemption  on  demand  in  so-called  precious 
metal. 

*  fi  aunce,  s.    [FIANCE.  ] 

*  fi  aunt,  s.    [FIAT.  ]    A  command  ;  an  order  ; 
a  fiat. 

fib,  s.  [A  weakened  and  abbreviated  form  of 
fable  (q.v.).  (Skeat).']  A  soft  or  mild  term 
for  a  lie  or  falsehood. 

"  From  holy  lips  is  dropped  the  specious^*." 
Criticism*  on  Oie  Jlolliad  :  The  Lyart,  pt.  ii. 

fib  (1),  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  deliver  a 
succession  of  short,  rapid  blows.  (Slang. ) 

f  Ib  (2),  v.  I.    [FiB,  s.]    To  tell  lies  ;  to  lie. 

flb'-ber,  s.  [Eng.  fib  (2),  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
tells  fibs  or  lies  ;  a  liar. 

"Trust  me,  I'm  no  Jibber."      Wolcott :  P.  Pindar,  p.  llff. 

f  l'-bert  *.    [Lat.  =  the  beaver.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Muridse.  Fiber  zibethicvs 
is  the  Musquash  or  Ondatra  of  N.  America, 
which  has  the  hind  feet  partly  webbed,  the 
tail  compressed,  and  is  half  aquatic.  Many 
hundred  thousands  of  their  skins  are  annually 
exported  to  Europe. 

f  i-bre  (bre  as  ber),  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fibra. 

=  a  fibre,] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  small  thread,  string,  or  filament, 
of  which  the  tissues  of  animals  and  plants  are 
constituted. 

"  The  fibre*  divide  on  approaching  the  peripheral 
termination  of  the  nerve."— (juain:  Anatomy,  ii.  131. 

2.  Fig. :  Strength,  power,  sinew. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  &  Zool. :  The  same  as  FIBROUS 
TISSUE. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  Any  long  cell  attenuated  to  a  point  at 
both  ends,  and  with  the  walls  thickened  with 
ligneous  secondary  deposits. 

(2)  (PL) :  Secondary  deposits  on  the  walls 
fo  cells  or  ducts,  which,  instead  of  forming 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,   pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     w,  ce  =  i.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


fibred— flbular 
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continuous  pilled  layers,  take  a  spiral  or  other 
similar  form,  and  in  many  cases  ultimately 
become  real  fibres.  (Griffith  £  Henfrey.) 

If  (1)  Elementary  fibre : 

Bot. :  A  thread  turned  round  the  interior  of 
spiral  vessels  or  any  similar  tissue. 

(2)  Liber  fibre : 

Bot.  :  The  very  elongated  wood  tubes  which 
form  the  elements  of  the  liber  in  exogenous 
plants. 

(3)  Woody  fibre: 

Bot. :  The  short  cells  which  make  up  the 
substance  of  most  solid  woods. 

fi'-bred(bredasberd),a.  [Eng./6r(e);  -ed.] 
Having  fibres  ;  composed  of  fibres. 

IS'-bre-less  (bre  as  ber),  a.  [Eng.  fibre; 
•less.]  Destitute  of  or  without  fibres. 

»fi'-bril,  s.  [Pr.  fibrille;  Low  Lat.  fibrilla, 
dimin.  of  Lai.  fibra  =  a  fibre.] 

1.  Anat. :  A  little  fibre.    [FIBRILLA.] 

"  Fine  laminae  formed  of  a  close  interlacement  of 
the  finest  flbriu."— Quain :  Anatomy,  ii.  136. 

2.  Bot. :  One  of  the  minute  subdivisions  in 
which  a  branching  root  terminates.    Its  tip  is 
called  the  spongiole  or  spongiolet. 

fi-bril-la  (pi.  fl-brlT-lse),  s.     [Low  Lat. 

fibrilla,  dimin.  of  fibra  =  a  fibre.] 
Botany: 

L  Gen. :  A  fibril  (q.v.). 
2.  Spec.  (PI.) :  The  roots  of  lichens. 

fl-brH'-lar,  a.  [Lat  fibrilla  (q.v.);  Eng,  &c. 
suff.  -ar.] 

Physiol. :  Consistiug  of,  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  fibriUse. 

"  Cells  which  have  undergone  a  granular  rather  than 
a .flAri/tar  metamorphosis.  —  Quoin:  Anatomy,  ii.  136. 

fl-brll'-lat-ed,  a.  [FIBRILLA.]  Furnished 
with  fibrils  or  h'brillae  ;  fringed. 

fl-brfl-la'-tlon,  s.  [FIBRILLA.]  The  state  of 
being  fibrillated,  or  reduced  to  fibrils  or 
fibrilla:. 

f  1-brfl  -lose,  a.  [Low  Lat.  fibrill(a),  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ose.  ] 

Bot. :  Covered  with  loose  fibres  ;  composed 
of  fibres. 

fl-bril'-loUS,  a.  [Eng.  fibril;  -ous ;  FT.  fibril- 
leux.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  fibres. 

fi'-brin,  f I'-brine,  *.  [Eng. ,  &c.  fibr(e);  -in 
(CAem.)(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Fibrin  is  an  albuminoid  or  proteid 
substance  which  is  contained  in  the  blood, 
and  causes  it  to  clot.  It  is  obtained  by  stir- 
ring blood  with  a  bundle  of  twigs.  The  fibrin 
adheres  in  amorphous  fibrous  layers.  It  is 
then  washed  with  water,  to  remove  the  colour- 
ing matter,  Ac.  Fibrin  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but  dissolves 
in  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassium 
when  heated  to  40°  [ALBUMINOIDS],  Albumin 
heated  to  98°  F.  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas  is 
gradually  converted  into  fibrin — carbon,  52 -4; 
hydrogen,  18'07 ;  nitrogen,  7 '03 ;  oxygen,  21'29; 
sulphur,  1'22  per  cent.  Normal  human  blood 
contains  about  2'55  per  cent,  of  fibrin.  Vege- 
table fibrin  is  the  residue  left  when  gluten  is 
boiled  with  alcohol ;  it  is  a  greyish-white 
elastic  mass. 

f  i-brin-a'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  fibrin ;  -ation.] 

Med. :  The  state  of  becoming  fibrinous  or 
having  an  excess  of  fibrin,  as  in  inflammatory 
diseases. 

fi  brine,  s.  [FIBRIN.] 

fi'-brin  6  gen,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  fibrin,  and  Gr. 
ytvvaio  (yeiinao)  =  to  engender,  to  produce.] 

Anat. :  Fibrinogenous  substance  ;  the  name 
given,  in  1861,  by  A.  Schmidt,  of  Dorpat,  to 
one  of  the  two  constituents  which  go  to  make 
fibrin,  the  latter,  when  it  appears  as  a  coagu- 
lum  or  a  fluid,  being  produced  at  the  moment, 
and  not  previously  existing  in  a  liquid  state. 
The  other  constituent  is  (ailed  fibrinoplastin, 
or  flbrinoplastic  substance.  (Quain.) 

fi-brln-og'-en-ous,  a.  [Eng.  fibrinogen; 
-ous.] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  fibrinogen  (q.v.) ; 
forming  or  aiding  the  formation  of  fibres. 

flbrogenous  substance,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  same  as  FIBRINOOEN  (q.v.) 


fi-brln-p-pl&s'-tic,  a.  [Eng.  fibrin;  o 
connective,  and  'plastic.] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  fibrinoplastin  ;  form- 
ing or  aiding  in  the  formation  of  fibrin. 

"  But  the  most  important  and  distinctive  character 
of  paraglobulin  is  its  fibrino/ilattic  property  ...  by 
which  it  co-operates  with  fibriuogen  in  producing  solid 
flbriu."— Quoin  :  Anat.,  Ac.  (ed.  11). 

flbrinoplastic  substance,  s. 

Anat. :  The  same  as  FIBRINOPLASTIN  (q.v.). 

f  I-brln-O-plas'-tln,  s.  [Eng.  fibrin ;  o  con- 
nective ;  Gr.  n-Aaoxrw  (ptasso)=to  form,  mould, 
or  shape  ;  &  suff.  in  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Anat. :  Fibrin oplastic  substance  ;  the  name 
given,  in  1861,  by  A.  Schmidt,  of  Dorpat,  to 
one  of  the  two  substances,  the  union  of 
which  generates  fibrin.  The  other  of  the  two 
is  FIBRINOOEN  (q.v.).  (Quain.) 

fi'-brin-ous,  a.  [Eng.  fibrin;  -ous.]  Com- 
posed of  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  fibrin. 

fi-bro-,  in  compos.    [Lat.  fibra  =  a  fibre.] 
Anat.,  Nat.  Science,  &c. :  Fibrous. 

fi-bro-car'-tll-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Pref. 
fibro-,  and  Eng.,  &c.  cartilage.] 

Physiol.  :  A  compound  of  white  fibrous 
tissue  and  cartilage  in  varying  proportions. 
To  the  strength  and  density  of  fibroin  it  adds 
the  elasticity  of  cartilage.  It  is  of  two  kinds  : 
(1)  the  Articular,  occurring  (a)  as  discs,  (6)  as 
lamina!  or  meniscse,  and  (c)  of  a  circumferen- 
tial type  ;  (2)  the  Non-articular,  deposited  on 
the  surface  of  the  grooves  in  bones  which 
lodge  tendons.  (Todd  &  Bowman  :  Physiol. 
Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv.) 

fi-brd-car-ti-lag  -In^ous,  a.  [Pref.  fibro-, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  cartilaginous.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  composed  of  fibrocartilage. 

f  1-brd-ceT-lu-lar,  a.  [Pref.  fibro-,  and  Eng. , 
&c.  cellular.]  Partaking  of  the  natures  or 
characters  of  fibrous  and  cellular  tissues. 

fS'-brd-ieV-iite,  s.  [Lat.  fibra  =  a  fibre  ; 
ferrum  •=•  iron  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.).~] 

Afire. :  A  delicate  fibrous,  pale-yellow  mine- 
ral, from  Copiapo,  in  Chili. 

f i-bro-in,  fi'-bro-ine,  s.  [Pref.  fibro-;  -in, 
-ine  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  C71H1o7-N24O25,  or  C^B^NgOe- 
Both  these  formulae  have  been  given  to  fibroin, 
which  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  fibre 
of  silk.  It  is  extracted  by  digesting  the  silk 
with  water,  under  a  pressure  of  three  atmo- 
spheres, and  then  removing  the  fat  with  ether  ; 
it  is  a  white  mass.  Boiled  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  yields  leucine,  tyrosine,  and 
glycocine.  It  is  the  principal  constituent  of 
cobwebs  and  the  horny  skeletons  of  sponges. 

f  I'-bri-lite,  s.  [Lat.  fibra  =  a  fibre,  and  suff. 
-lite  (Mm.)  =  Gr.  Ai'0os  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

If  in. :  A  monoclinic,  transparent  or  trans- 
lucent mineral,  occurring  in  gneiss,  mica 
schist,  and  related  metamorphic  rocks  in 
Bohemia,  Bavaria,  and  parts  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  commonly  long  slender  crystals, 
sometimes  fibrous  or  columnar  massive.  Col- 
our, brown  or  olive-green.  Fibrolite  was  much 
used  for  stone  implements  in  Western  Eiyope 
in  the  Stone  Age. 

f  i-brd-mu'-cous,  a.  [Pref.  fibro-,  and  Eng., 
&c.  miuxius.] 

Anat. :  Partaking  of  the  natures  or  char- 
acters of  fibrous  and  mucous  membranes  ;  ap- 
plied to  membranes  of  a  fibrous  character 
which  are  intimately  connected  with  others  of 
a  mucous  nature  :  as,  the  pituitary  membrane, 
the  membrane  of  the  urethra,  &c. 

fl-brd-plas  -tic,  a.    [Fr.  fibroplastiqut.  ] 

Anat. :  A  term  applied  to  a  morbid  forma- 
tion constituted  of  the  elements  of  cellular 
tissue,  transformed  in  part  into  fibre.  (Dutig- 
lison.)  Fibroplastic  tissue  or  its  elements  are 
met  with  in  inflammatory  effusions  upon  the 
serous  and  synovial  membranes  (but  rarely), 
in  the  interstitial  effusions  of  pneumonia, 
especially  when  chronic,  in  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  in  the  products  of  suppurating  surfaces, 
in  certain  tumours,  &c.  [TISSUE.] 

fi-brd-ser'-ous,  a.  [Pref.  fibro-,  and  Eng. 
serous.}  Partaking  of  the  nature  or  character 
of  fibrous  and  serous  membranes ;  consisting 
of  fibrous  and  serous  membranes  intimately 
united. 


flbroserous  membrane,  s. 

Anat. :  A  serous  membrane  lining  a  fibrous 
one  ;  as  the  arachnoid  lining  the  dura-mater. 
(Quain.) 

fi'-brous,  a.  [Fr.  fibreux,  from  fibre  =  a  fibre.] 
Nat.  Science,  £c.  :  Consisting  of  fibres,  con- 
taining a  great  proportion  of  loose  fibre,  a* 
the  rind  of  a  cocoanut. 

fibrous-bundles,  s.  pi. 

Bot:  :  One  of  the  two  components  of  flbro- 
vascular  tissue,  the  other  being  fibrovascular 
bundles  (q.v.).  Fibrous  bundles  occur  in  liber, 
in  the  stems  of  endogens,  and  in  the  fibrous 
cone-stalks  of  mosses. 

fibrous-coal,  s.  A  variety  of  coal  found 
in  Great  Britain,  and  distinguished  by  ita 
fibrous  structure,  and  silky  lustre. 

fibrous-cone,  s. 

Anat. :  The  name  given  by  Mayo  to  assem- 
blages of  radiating  fibres,  shaped  like  a  hollow 
cone,  in  each  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum. 

fibrous-quartz,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  quartz. 

fibrous-root,  s. 

Bot. :  A  root  divided  into  a  multitude  of 
branches  and  fibres. 

fibrous-shells,  s. 

Zool. :  Shells  of  fibrous  structure  like  the 
recent  Pinna  and  the  fossil  Inoceramus.  They 
consist  of  successive  layers  of  prismatic  cells, 
containing  translucent  carbonate  of  lime. 
When  very  thick,  they  break  up  into  frag- 
ments with  edges  resembling  those  of  arago- 
nite  or  satin-spar.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

fibrous-tissue,  s. 

Anat. :  A  white,  yellowish  -  white  tissue, 
with  a  shining  silvery  or  nacreous  lustre.  It  is 
very  strong,  and  is  wanting  in  extensibility ; 
yet  it  is  perfectly  pliant,  and  is  used  to  connect 
or  support  other  parts,  which  it  does  admir- 
ably. It  is  of  two  kinds,  fascicular  and  mem- 
branous. It  forms  the  tendons  of  muscles, 
ligaments,  Ac. 

fi'  -  broils  -  ness,  s.     [Eng.  fibrous;   -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  fibrous. 

fl-bro-vas'-CU-lar,  a.  [Pref.  fibro-,  and  Eng. 
vascular.] 

Bot. :  Consisting  of  small  vessels  and  of 
fibres. 

fibrovascular  bundle,  s. 

Bot.  (Generally  PL):  Bundles  of  vessels  and 
ducts,  together  with  prosenchyma,  forming 
the  woody  fibres  of  all  plants  above  the  rank 
of  Mosses.  The  permanent  tissues  of  a  fibro- 
vascular bundle  can  be  divided  into  two 
groups,  called  by  Naegeli,  Xylem  and  Phloem 
(q.v.). 

fibrovascnlar-tissue,  8. 

Bot. :  A  tissue  composed  of  vessels,  ducts, 
and  prosenchymatous  cefls  or  fibres  associated 
in  various  ways,  forming  fibrous  or  fibrovas- 
cular bundles,  which  either  remain  distinct  or 
cohere  to  form  masses  of  wood. 

*  fibs'-ter, s.    [Eng. fib ;  -ster.]    One  who  tells 
fibs  ;  a  fibber. 

"  You  silly  little  fibntr.  I  heard  you  In  the  room 
over  *ua&"— Thackeray :  Vanity  Fair  (ed.  1886),  U.  141. 

ffl)'-U-la,  s.    [Lat.,  =  a  buckle  or  clasp.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  buckle,  clasp,  or  brooch. 

"  There  is  also  a  large  collection  of  flbuha  or  gar- 
ment-fastenings."— Nicholt :  Bandy  Book  of  the  Brit. 
J/uMum,  849. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  :  The  outer  and  lesser  bone  of  the 
leg,  much  smaller  than  the  tibia.     Its  upper 
end,  which  does  not  reach  so  high  as  the  knee, 
receives  the  lateral  knob  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  tibia  into  a  small  sinus  which  it  has  in  its 
inner  side.    Its  lower  end  is  received  into  tho 
small  sinus  of  the  tibia,  and  then  it  extends 
into  a  large  process,  which  form  the  outer 
ankle. 

2.  Mason. :  An  iron  cramp  by  which  stones 
are  fastened  together. 

3.  Surg. :  A  needle  for  sewing  up  wounds. 

flb'-U-lar,  a.    [As  if  from  a  Lat  flbularis, 
from  fibula  =  a  clasp  or  buckle.] 
Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fibula. 


)>oil,  bo^;  poUt,  J6\H;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  shin,  bench;. go,  gem;  thLj,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  L 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  sion  -  zhun.    tiou-  ,  -clous,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <tc.  =  bel,  del. 
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flcaria— flcus 


fl-car'-I-a,  s.  [I.at  finirin  =  a  tig  plantation  ; 
fit-arins  •  uarteteing  to  ligs  :  so  culled  localise 
tin-  fasciculated  knobs  of  the  roots  have  been 
fancifully  compared  to  little  tigs.] 

Bot.  :  A  section  or  sub-genus  of  Banunculus, 
differing  from  the  more  typical  buttercups  in 
haviug  three  to  live  sepals  and  eight  t»  twelve 
ratals.  It  contains  only  one  British  species, 
Ranunculus  Vivaria,  the  Pilewort  or  Lesser 
Celandine.  It  has  cordate,  petiolute,  angular, 
or  crenate  leaves,  three  sepals,  and  nine  petals. 
Its  glossy  yellow  flowers,  which  commence  in 
March  and  continue  till  May,  are  heralds  of 
the  spring.  Sometimes  Ficaria  is  elevated 
Into  »  genus,  in  which  case  R.  Ficaria  be- 
comes Pit-aria  ranunculoides. 

•flcche,  *  ficchen,  *  fitche,  *  flcchyn, 
*fyche,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  fichrr,  fichier,  finer; 
Vr.ficher;  Ital.  ficcare  ;  L&t.figo  =  to  fix.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  fix,  to  fasten,  to  set  up. 

"Then  Ysrael  ;Sn-Aid  tentis."—  Wydifft  :  Jtxod.  xlx.  2. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  strike. 

"  Tbei  ben  scaterid  and  Dot  ficchid  with  sorewe."— 
r  :  Ptalm  xxxiv.  1&. 


li-ceT-lier  (lier  as  ya),  *.    [Fr.,  from  ficelle 
=  pack-thread.]    A  reel  on  which  pack-thread 


is  wound. 


*fl?he,  v.t.    [FiccHE.] 

flghed,  a.     [Fr.  ficht,  pa.  par.  of  ficher 
drive  or  thrust  in.] 
Her.  :  'fh,.  same  cs  PITCHED  (q.v.). 


er,    v.i.     [A   frequentative   of  Scotch 
fike  (?).]    (ScotJi.) 

1.  To  work  slowly  Mid  awkwardly  at  any 
little  or  insignificant  job  ;  to  ba  engaged  in 
any  petty,  trilling  employment. 

2.  To  go  awkwardly  about  wort. 

3.  Used  to  denote  the  act  of  toyiug,  in  a 
somewhat  indelicate  manner,  witt  a  nomau. 

f!ch'-tel-ite,  s.  [From  Fichtelgebirge  in 
North  Bavaria,  where  it  ia  found.] 

Min.  :  A  monoclinic,  translucent,  arxl  brittle 
mineral,  of  a  white  colour,  occurring  in  the 
form  of  shining  scales,  flat  crystals,  and  thin 
layers  between  the  rings  of  growth,  and 
throughout  the  texture  of  pine  wood  from 
the  peat  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Redwitz  in 
the  Fichtelgebirge.  It  is  easily  soluble  in 
ether  ;  less  so  in  alcohol.  Hardness  1. 

If  FichtelUe  group  of  minerals: 

Min.  :  A  group  of  minerals  belonging  to  the 
Camphene  series  of  hydrocarbons.  Dana  in- 
cludes under  it  Fichtelite,  Hartite,  Dilute,  and 
Ixolite. 

fi-chu',  «.  [Fr.]  A  light  article  of  dress  worn 
by  ladies  over  the  neck,  throat,  and  shoulders. 

fi-Cl'-nite,  s.  [From  Ficinus,  who  analysed  it.] 
Min.  :  A  raonoclinic,  black,  subtranslucent 
mineral,  of  waxy  or  pearly  lustre.  Its  hard- 
ness, 5  to  5'5  ;  sp.  gr.  3'4  to  3'5.  Compos.  : 
Phosphoric  acid,  12'82  ;  sulphuric  acid,  4'07  ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  -58'85  ;  protoxide  of  manga- 
nese, 6'82;  water,  16'87,  &c,  Found  near 
Bodenmais.  (Dana.) 

fic'-kle,  *fe-kylle,  *fl-kel,  fl-kele, 
*  fy-kel,  *  fy-kelle,  *  fV-kyl,  a.  [A.S. 

ficol,  fromjJc,  gefic  —  fraud,  deceit.] 
*  1.  Treacherous,  deceitful. 

"  Thagh  I  be  fol  vidfykel  and  falce  of  my  hert." 
£  Xnf.  A!  lit.  Potmt;  Patience,  283. 

2.  Changeable,    inconstant,    irresolute    or 
wavering  in  mind  ;  without  firmness  of  mind 
or  purpose  ;  capricious. 

"  The  most  shallow.  fickle,  passionate,  presumptuous, 
and  garrulous  of  men.  —  Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

3.  Not  firmly  established  or  fixed  ;  liable  to 
change  or  vicissitude. 

"  Fu-kle  their  state,  whom  God 
Most  favours:  n-h.jt.-iii  i>'ease  him  longT" 

Mil  on     r.  L..  ix.  94»,  M9. 

4.  Feeble,  wea'.. 

"His  darkness  doth  transcend  nm  fickle  light" 
n'orasam-tk:  Excursion.  bk.  vi. 

*  fic'-kle  (1),  *  fl-kele,  *  vi-kele,  v.i.  [Ger. 
fickeln,  ficheln.]    To  flatter.     [FICKLE,  a.] 
"  Heo  nolde  fJule,  as  hire  sustren  hadde  ydo." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  31. 

fic'-kle  (2),  v  t.  [A  freq.  from  fike  (q.v.).] 
To  puzzle. 

"  Au  she  win  to  her  English,  as  I  hae  heard  her 
do  at  an  erra  time,  she  may  come  to  fickle  us  a'."— 
Scott  :  Antiquary,  oh.  xxxix. 


fickle  pins,  s.  jil.  A  game  in  which  a 
number  of  rings  are  tnkcn  oil  a  double  wire 
united  at  both  ends.  (ScotcJi.) 

*flc'-kle-ly,  *flk-el-y.  a.  [Eng.  fickle; 
•ly.]  Deceitfully,  treacherously. 

"  With  thar  tungesjS*W*  thai  dide." 

O.  Eng.  /'falter ;  Ptalm  v.  11. 

fic'-kle-ncss,  s.  [Eng.  fickle;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lickle  ;  inconstancy, 
wavering,  unsteadiness,  irresolution  ;  ehange- 
ableness  in  mind  or  purpose  ;  instability. 

"  The  one  was  Hre  and  fickleness,  a  child, 
Mu«t  mutable  in  wishes." 

liyi-Mi :  CMlde  Harold,  iii.  106. 

"flc-kly,  adv.     [Eng.  fickl(e);    -ly.]      In  a 
tickle  manner;  without  firm  ness  or  steadiness. 
"  To  raise  a  present  power  that's  fickly  held 
By  the  frail  tenure  of  the  ptopIVl  will." 

Southerns :  Spartan  Dante,  i.  1. 

*fi'-co,  s.    [Itel.  =  aflg.] 

1.  A  fig ;  an  act  of  contempt  shown  with 
the  fingers. 

"  A.flco  for  the  phrase."— Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  1.  3. 

2.  Contempt,  scorn. 

"Having  once  recovered  his  fortress,  he  then  gives 
thejScotohisadversaries."— Carea :  aura.  ^Cornwall. 

fi'  cold,  s.  [Lat.  fiats  =  a  fig-tree,  to  the 
flower  or  fruit  of  which  the  ficoids,  with  their 
numerous  narrow  petals,  many  stamens,  &c., 
bear  some  fanciful  resemblance,  but  no  affinity 
or  even  analogy  ;  Gr.  «*8<K  (eidos),  form.] 

Bot.  (PI.):  The  English  name  given  by 
Lindley  to  the  order  Mesembryaceae. 

fi-coi'-dal,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  ficoid;  -al.] 

Botany : 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
fieoids  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :   A  plant   belonging  to  the 
ficoidal  alliance. 

"Natural  order  of  ficoidaZs."— Lindley  :  Vtg.  King. 
(ed.  18&1),  p.  023. 

ficoidal  alliance,  s. 

Bol. :  The  English  name  of  the  alliance 
Ficoidales(q.v.). 

fl-coi-da'-les,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ficus  (q.v.);  Gr. 
elfios  (eidos)  =  form,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ales.] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Perigynous  Exogens, 
consisting  of  orders  with  monodichlamydeous 
flowers,  central  or  axile  placentae  ;  the  corolla, 
if  present,  polypetalous,  and  an  external  em- 
byro  curved  round  a  small  quantity  of  mealy 
albumen.  Lindley  includes  under  it  the  four 
oixlers,  Basellaceae,  Mesembryaceae,  Tetrago- 
niacese,  and  Scleranthaceas  (q.v.). 

fI-Co"i'-de-»,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ficus  =  a  fig  ;  Gr. 
tifios  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance,  and  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -eas.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Jussieu  and  others 
to  the  order  called  by  Lindley  Mesembryaceae 
(q.v.). 

*  f  let,  o.  [Lat.  fictus,  pa.  par.  of  fingo  —  to 
feign.]  Fictitious.  [FICTION.] 

flc'-ta,  a.  [Lat.  fern.  sing,  of  fictus,  pa.  par. 
of fingo.}  False,  fictitious. 

ficta  musica.    [FALSA  MUSICA.] 

fie' -tfle,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  fictilis,  from  fictus,  pa. 
par.  o! fingo.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Moulded  into  form  by  art ; 
manufactured  by  or  suitable  for  the  potter. 

"The  originals  are  made  of  coarse,  black-brown  clay, 
and  are  classed  among  the  earliest  specimens  of  Italian 
fictile  art."— C.  Wordsworth :  Greece,  (lutrod.). 

*  B.  As  subst. :  An  earthen  vessel  or  other 
article  moulded  and  baked. 

flc'-tile-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fictile;  -ness.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  fictile  ;  flctility. 

fic-tn-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  fictile);  -ity.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fictile. 

fic'-tion,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fictio  =  a  feign- 
ing, from  fictus,  pa.  par.  of  fingo  =  to  feign.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  The  act  of  feigning  or  inventing. 

*  2.  Fashioning,  contriving,  establishing. 
"To  force  a  currency  of  their  own  fiction."— Burke: 

French  Revolution,  p.  124. 

3.  That  which  is  feigned,  imagined,  or  in- 
vented ;    a   feigned,  fictitious,    or   invented 
story  or  account ;  a  fabrication,  a  fable. 

"  When  it  could  no  longer  be  denied  that  her  flight 
had  been  voluntary,  numerous  fictions  were  invented 
to  account  for  it"— Macaulay  :  Hat.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 


4.  Romance. 

K»r  us  the  stream  of  Action  ceased  to  flow." 
n-'irdsworth :  It  hite  Doe  ./  Kylstone.    llutrod.) 

5.  Fictitious  literature;  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  the  imagination,  whether  prose  or 
verse,  narrative  or  dramatic  ;  more  specifically 
applied  to  prose  romances  or  novels. 

"  Such  anecdotes  are  apt  to  lie  looked  upon  not  as 
genuine  illustrations  .  .  .  Just  because  they  do  occur 
in  poetry  or  fiction."— LimUa.y  Mind  in  the  Loaar 
Animate,  i.  27. 

II.  Law:  Any  point  or  thing  assumed  for 
the  purposes  of  justice  or  convenience,  even 
though  it  cannot  be  proved,  and  may  even  be 
absolutely  opposed  to  the  fact.  Such  fictions 
were  first  brought  into  legal  procedure  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  Many  of  them  have  been 
abolished. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fiction, 
fabrication,  and  falsehood :  ''Fiction  and  fabri- 
cation both  require  invention  :  falsehood  con- 
sists of  simple  contradiction.  The  fables  of 
jEsop  are  fictions  of  the  simplest  kind,  but 
yet  such  as  required  a  peculiarly  lively  fancy 
and  inventive  genius  to  produce.  The  fabrica- 
tion of  a  play,  as  the  production  of  Shake- 
speare's pen,  was  once  executed  with  sufficient 
skill  to  impose  for  a  time  upon  the  public 
credulity.  ...  In  an  extended  sense  of  the 
word  fiction,  it  approaches  still  nearer  to  the 
sense  of  fabricate,  when  said  of  the  fictions  of 
the  ancients,  which  were  delivered  as  truth, 
although  admitted  now  to  be  false :  the,  motive 
of  the  narrator  is  what  here  constitutes  the 
difference — namely,  that  in  the  former  case 
he  believes  what  he  relates  to  be  true,  in  the 
latter  he  knows  it  to  be  false.  The  heathen 
mythology  consists  principally  of  the  fictions 
of  the  poets :  newspapers  commonly  abound 
in  fabrications."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  f  ic -tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  fiction;  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  fiction;  characterized  by  fiction; 
fictitious,  feigned. 

* fic'-tlon-Ist,  *.  [Eng.  fiction;  -ist.]  A 
writer  of  fiction. 


fic  tious,  a.    [Lat.  fictus,  pa.  par.  of  fingo  — 
to  feign.]    Fictitious. 

"  With  fancy'd  rules  and  arbitrary  laws 

Matter  and  motion  he  [man]  restrains. 
And  study 'd  lines  and  JkOma  circles  draws.* 

Prior:  An  Ode,  16881 

f  ic-ti'-tlous,  a.    [Lat.  fictitius,  ficticius,  from 
fictus,  pa.  par.  of  fingo.] 

1.  Feigned,  imaginary,  not  real,  fabulous. 
"They  hold  the  ten  Sibylls  to  be  fictitious  and  fabu- 
lous."— Hoieell :  Letters,  bk.  iv.,  lett  43. 

2.  Counterfeit,  false;;  not  genuine  or  real. 


3.  Not  real  or  true  ;  allegorical. 
"  Milton,  sensible  of  this  defect  in  the  subject  of  hi* 
poem,  brought  into  it  two  characters  of  a  shadowy 
and  fictitious  nature  in  the  persons  of  Sin  and  Death. 
—Addison :  Spectator,  No.  278. 

flc-tl'-tlous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fictitious;  -ly.] 
In  a  fictitious,  feigned,  or  counterfeit  manner; 
by  fiction  ;  not  really  or  truly. 

"  Pieces  are  fictitiously  set  down,  and  having  no  copy 
in  nature."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  v.,  cu.  xx. 

fIc-tJ'-tiou»-ne8S,  s.  [Eng.  fictitimis ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  fictitious,  feigned, 
or  counterfeit. 

"  Some  think  that  its  essence  consists  in  the  unim- 
portance, others  in  the  fictitiotaness  of  the  tnuisao 
lion."— Rambler,  No.  125. 

*  f  ic'-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  fict(uji),  pa.  par.  of  fingo  a 
to  feign,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.] 

1.  Feigned,  fictitious,  imaginary. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  fiction ;  sham,  counter^, 
feit.  f 

"  Dabbling  in  the  fount  of  fictite  tears.' 

Tennyson  :  Brook,  98. 

fJc'-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  fromjicfws,  pa.  par.  of  fingo.] 
An  artist  in  wax,  clay,  or  other  plastic 
material,  as  distinguished  from  one  who  works 
in  bronze,  marble,  or  other  solid  material. 

f  I'-cua,  s.    [Lat  =  a  fig-tree.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Moraceae.  Flowers  uni- 
sexual, the  males  and  females  mixed  indis- 
criminately on  the  inner  side  of  a  concave 
fleshy  receptacle,  the  upper  margin  of  which 
constitutes  a  narrow  aperture.  Flowers  separ- 
ated from  each  other  by  soft,  colourless, 
bristle-like  bracts  or  scales.  Calyx  with  three, 
seven,  or  eight  segments ;  corolla,  none ; 
stamens,  one,  three,  or  five  ;  ovary  one ;  style 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  «vet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pS 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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awl-shaped  ;  stigma  two-lobed  ;  i*ericarps  with 
a  single  seed  ;  juice  generally  milky.  The 
genus  is  a  very  large  one,  about  160  species 
being  already  known.  They  occur  in  all  the 
hotter  parts  of  the  world.  Many  are  large 
umbrageous  trees  ;  some  again  are  ivy-like 
creepers.  Ficus  Carica  is  the  cultivated  fig. 
[Fia.]  F.  indica  is  the  Banyan  tree  (q.v.)  : 
F.  religiosa,  the  Pippal  or  Sacred  Fig,  planted 
around  temples  in  India.  F.  religiosa,  Ben- 
lamina,  pumila,  auriculata,  Rumphii,  benghal- 
ynsis,  aspera,  Granatum,  and  Sycomorus,  have 
an  eatable  fruit,  but  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  cultivated  Fig.  The  milky  juice  of  Ficus 
furnishes  caoutchouc.  That  of  India  is  derived 
from  F.  tlastica  ;  that  of  America  from  F. 
Radulu,  elliptica,  and  prinoides.  Other  species 
yield  the  same  substance  in  Java.  F.  Saussti- 
reana  is  one  of  the  Cow-trees.  [COW-TREE.] 
A  kind  of  gum  lac  conies  from  F.  indica,  ben- 
ghalensvi,  and  Tsjela.  The  juice  of  F.  stptica 
is  emetic  ;  that  of  F.  toxicarw.  and  F.  Damona 
virulent  poisons  ;  F.  anthelmintica,  a  native  of 
Brazil,  is  used  against  intestinal  worms  ;  tin; 
bark  of  F  .  racemosa  is  slightly  astringent,  and 
is  of  use  in  haematuria  and  menorrhagia,  whilst 
the  jnice  of  its  root  is  a  powerful  tonic. 
Egyptian  mummy  cases  are  said  to  have  been 
made  from  the  wood  of  F.  Sycamorus,  which  is 
all  but  imperishable.  It  is  the  sycomore  of 
scripture  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  47,  Amos  vii.  14,  Ac.), 
spelled  also  sycamore  (Isaiah  ix.  10,  Luke 
xix.  4),  but  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
True  Sycamore  (Ac^r  Pseudo-platanus)  to 
which  it  is  in  no  way  akin. 

2.  PaUeobotany:  It  is  believed  that  fieus  has 
been  found  fossil  in  sands  of  Cretaceous  age 
near  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

3.  Surg.  :  A   fleshy   excrescence,  soft   and 
reddish,  or  hard  and  scirrhous,  formed  like  a 
fig,  and  occurring  on  the  anus,  eyelids,  chin, 
or  reproductive  organs. 

4.  Pharm.  :    Ficus,  the   prepared   fruit  of 
Ficus  Carica,  a  native  of  Asia,  and  used  in  the 

reparation  of  Confectio  senna.     Figs,  being 
emulcent,  nutritive,  and  laxative,  are  used 

as  mild  purgatives  ;  when  heated  and  split 

open  they  are  used  as  cataplasms. 

fid,  v.t.  [Icel.  fetta  =  to  bend  back.]  To  move 
up  and  down  or  from  side  to  side,  as  an 
animal  moves  its  tail  ;  to  wag. 

fid,  f  idd,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  small,  thick  lump  of  anything. 

2.  A  bar  or  pin  of  wood  or  metal  used  to 
support  or  steady  anything. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Nautical  : 

(\)  A  bar  of  wood  or  iron  to  support  a  mast 
upon  the  one  beneath  ;  it  passes  through  a 
mortise  in  the  upper  mast,  and  rests  on  the 
trestle-trees  of  the  head  of  the  mast  below. 

(2)  A  wooden,  pointed  pin  used  to  open  the 
strands  of  a  rope  in  splicing.  A  similar  iron 
instrument  is  a  Marlinspike  or,  as  used  by 
sail-makers,  a  Stabber. 

2.  Orel  :  A  plug  of  oakum  for  the  vent  of  a 
cannon. 

fid  hammer,  ». 

tfaut.:  A  hammer  with  a  face  for  striking 
and  a  pointed  peen  to  act  as  a  lid.  [II.  l.J 

fi-dal-gd,  s.  [Port.]  [HIDALGO.]  A  noble- 
man, or  one  royally  descended. 

f  Idd,  «.    [FiD,  x.  ] 

fld'-der,  v.i.  [A  freq.  from  fid,  v.  (q.v.).]  To 
make  a  motion  similar  to  that  of  a  hawk, 
when  he  wishes  to  remain  stationary  or  hover 
over  a  plan-. 

fid  died),  *  fid  -el,  '  fed  ele,  '  fith  eL 
•nth  ele,  'nth  uL  'fydel,  "tyd-yll, 
*  fyth-el,  *.  [A.S.  fidhete  ;  Icel.  &  O.  Sw. 
fidhUt  =  a  fiddle;  DHII.  fiddel;  Dnt.  vtdcl  ; 
O.  H.  Qer.fidula;  Qer.JUdel;  Low  Lat.  vidula, 
vitula  -  a  viol  or  fiddle.]  [VioL,  VIOLIN.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  /.''•'.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
*2.  Fig.  :  A  fool,  a  trifler. 

"  He  may  be  but  a  foole,  and  ilit  a.  fiddle.' 

Breton  :  fiuyuil'i  tfojcappe,  p.  ». 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Music:  An  instrument  played  with  a 
bow,  and  haviag  four  strings,  stretched  over 
a  sounding-board  to  give  resonance,  and  along 


a  neck  (without  frets)  upon  which  the  strings 
are  pressed  by  the  fingers  to  vary  the  tone. 
[VIOLIN.] 

"  The  sound  of  the  flddl*  calls  forth  a  magistrate  to 
dissolve  the  meeting."—  Windh<m:  Speech  (April  18, 

2.  Bot. :  (1)  Daucus  Carota.   (2.  PL) :  Scroph- 
idaria  aquatica. 

3.  Agric. :  A  wooden  bar  about  eleven  feet 
long,   attached  by  ropes  at  its  ends  to  the 
traces  of  a  horse,  and  used  to  drag  loose  straw 
or  hay  on  the  ground,  or  hay-cocks  to  the 
place  of  stacking. 

4.  Naut.:  A  frame  of  bars  and  strings,  to 
keep  things  from  rolling  off  the  cabin-table  in 
bad  weather. 

IT  (1)  To  play  first  or  second  fiddle  :  To  take 
a  leading  or  a  subordinate  part  or  position  in 
any  undertaking  or  project. 


(2)  Scotch  fiddle:  The  itch  ;  from  the  motion 
of  the  arm  in  scratching. 


fiddle-bow,  s.  The  bow  with  which  a 
violin  is  played. 

fiddle-case,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  case  to  contain  a  fiddle. 

2.  Bot.  (PL):  RhinanthusCrista-galli.   (Brit- 
ten £  Holland.) 

*  fiddle  come,  a.    Nonsensical. 

"  A  fiddle-come  tale  of  a  draggle-tailed  girL" 

I'anoru  gh  :  The  Relapse,  Iv.  L 

fiddle-de-dee,  interj.    Nonsense. 

fiddle  dock,  s. 
Bot.  :  Rumex  pulcher. 

fiddle  faddlo,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.  :      Trifling   talk,    nonsense, 
trifles. 

"  The  alarms  of  soft  TOWS,  and  sighs,  Kail  fiddle-faddle 
Spoils  all  our  trade." 

Beaum.  &  Fltt.  :  Bumourota  Lieutenant,  i.  1. 

B.  As  adj.  :    Trifling  ;    giving    trouble    or 
making  a  bustle  about  trifles. 

"Don't  tease  me  with  your  fiddle-faddle  stuff." 
Caiman  :  Jealoui  Wife,  v.  3. 

fiddle-faddle,  v.i.  To  trifle  ;  to  make  a 
bustle  about  trifles. 

"  Te  may  :is  easily 

Outrun  a  cloud,  driven  by  a  northern  blast, 
Aifiddle-faddltfio:1 

Ford  :  The  Broken  Heart,  i.  3. 

fiddle  faddler,  s.  One  who  makes  a 
bustle  about  trifles. 

fiddle  fike,  s. 

1.  Troublesome  peculiarity  of  conduct. 

2.  A  complete  trifler. 

fiddle-fish,  s.  The  Angel-fish  (q.v.),  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  liddle. 

fiddle  grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  Epttobiwn  hirsutwn. 

fiddle-head,  s. 

N*ut.  :  A  name  given  to  the  ornamental 
carving  at  the  bows  of  a  ship,  when  it  is  made 
in  the  form  of  a  scroll  or  volute  similar  to  the 
end  of  a  fiddle. 

fiddle-headed,  a.  Having  a  pattern  at 
the  end  somewhat  like  the  scroll  of  a  fiddle. 

"  Of  fork  that  i*  flilMe-headtd." 

Hood  :  Mist  KUmanteyy. 

*  fiddle-lipped,  a. 

Bot.  :  Having  a  fiddle-shaped  lip. 

fiddle  ma  fyke,  *.  A  silly,  punctilious 
person,  who  is  chiefly  concerned  about  mere 
trifles. 

fiddle  -  pattern,  *.  A  plain  pattern 
formerly  much  in  vogue  in  the  manufacture 
of  plate  for  table  use,  but  which  has  of  late 
years  given  way  to  others  of  more  ornate 
character. 

fiddle-shaped,  a. 

lint.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  leaves  which 
have  deep  indentations  in  the  sides,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  fiddle. 


fiddle-stick,  s.  &  interj. 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  fiddle-bow. 

"  His  grisly  beard  was  long  and  thick. 
With  which  he  strung  his  juMle-ttickS 

Butler :  Hiidibrat,  pt  L.  c.  it 

B.  As  interj. :  An  exclamation  equivalent 
to  nonsense ;  fiddle-de-dee.    Used  also  in  the 
plural 

fiddle-string,  s.  The  catgut  string  or 
cord  stretched  along  a  fiddle,  and  raised  in 
the  centre  by  a  bridge. 

fiddle-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Scrophularia  aquatica,  so  called  because 
the  stems  are  by  children  stripped  of  their 
leaves  and  scraped  across  each  other  fiddler- 
fashion,  when  they  produce  a  squeaking  sound. 
(Britten  dt  Holland.) 

f  id  -die  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  of  FT.  fidelt  =  a 
plant  of  the  Vervain  order,  Citharcxylum  mela- 
nocardium.] 

Bot. :  A  term  used  only  as  part  of  the  sub- 
joined compound. 

fiddle-wood,  s.  The  genus  Citharexj  lum. 
From  the  fact  tliat  Fr.  fidele  has  become  cor- 
rupted into  Eng.  fiddle,  has  arisen  the  erro- 
neous notion  that  the  wood  of  this  genus  is 
suitable  for  making  violins.  The  error  has 
been  perpetuated  also  in  the  Latin  name,  which 
means  harp-wood. 

fid  die,  *  lyd-el-in,  *  nth-el-en,  v.i.  &  t. 
[A.S.  fidhelian.]    [FIDDLE,  s.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  play  upon  a  fiddle. 

2.  Fig.  :   To  trifle  ;  to  shift  the  hands  about 
often  while  doing  nothing ;  to  h'dget  about. 

"The  ladies  walked,  talking  and  fiddling  with  their 
hats  and  feathers."— Pi'/jys  :  Diary. 

*B.  Transitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  play  on  a  fiddle. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  worry,  to  beat. 

-  The  devil  fiddle  them  I  I  am  glad  they're  going.' 
Shakesp.  :  Henry  rill.,  £», 

2.  To  drive  by  degrees. 

•  Somebody  else  would  have  been  fiddled  into  it 
again,  if  a  certain  treasonable  Jacobite  tune  had  not 
been  timely  silenced."  —  Chesterfield  :  Mitcellaniet ; 
Common  Sente,  18. 

fid'-dler,  *fith-el-er,*iyd-el-are,  *fyd- 
el-er,  s.      [A.S.  fidhelere;   Icel.  fithlari,  M. 
H.  Ger.  videlcere;  Dan.  fidler.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  plays  upon  a  fiddle ;  a 
violinist. 

"  It  would  break  my  heart  to  see  my  poor  old  master 
eat  out  by  a  set  of  singers,  fiddlers,  milliners."— field 
ing  :  Miter,  if.  &. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  One  who  fiddles  or  makes  a  bustle  about 
trifles. 

(2)  A  sixpence.    (Slang.) 

IL  Zool. :  A  small  crab,  Gelasimus  vocans, 
having  one  large  claw  and  a  very  small  one. 
(American.) 

fiddler's  -  fare,  s.  Meat,  drink,  and 
money. 

fiddler's  money,  s.  A  number  of  small 
silver  coins,  such  as  would  be  given  to  a 
fiddler  by  the  company. 

fid  -dies,  s.  pi.    [FIDDLE,  ».,  2.] 

f  Snakes' fiddles : 

Bot. :  Iris  fcetidissima.    (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

f  Id  dling,  *  fith  el  Inge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  & 

[FIDDLE,  V.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Trifling,  trivial,  fussy. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  art  of  playing  on  a  fiddle. 

"  Her  vretfithi'liiiye  and  song."       La.ya.mon,  11.  ran. 

2.  Fig. :  A  trifling,  or  making  a  bustle  about 
trifles ;  fussiness. 

"  Other  occui»tions  are  mere  trifling,  or  unprofitable 
fiddling  about  nothing."— Barrou,  vol.  1.,  »er.  7. 

fi-de-ju'-ssion,  s.  [Lat.  fidejussio,  from  fide- 
jussum,  sup.  of  fidejubeo  =  to  be  surety  for  a 
person:  fides  =  faith,  and  jubeo  =  to  order.] 
The  state  or  act  of  being  bound  as  surety  for 
another ;  suretyship,  bail. 

f i-de-Jus -sor,  s.  [Lat]  [FIDEJUSSION.) 
A  surety  ;  one  bound  for  another. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph     f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -fion  =  gii^n.     -clous,  -tious,    slous  =  shus.    -bio,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  del. 
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One  who  is  bound  or  bail  for  another  ;   a 
surety,  a  bail. 

"They  also  take  racogniiauccs  or  stipulations   of 

certain  jUtiuuon  in  th«  nature  of  buiL"—  Blaclutoni  : 

Cammtnt,  Dk.  lit.  ch.  4. 

•fl-del,  «.     [  FIDDLE,  s.) 

»  fi  dele.  a.     [Lat.  fidelis,  from  fides  =  faith, 
trust.]    Faithful. 

"  So  long  u  they  were  tme  and  fidele  unto  us."— 
llenry  flfl.  :  To  Sir  T.  Wyatt. 

fi-d6l'-I-t*,  *.     [Fr.  fideliti,  from  L&t.fideli- 

tas,  tromjtdelU  =  faithful  ;  fides  =  faith  ;  Ital. 
jidrlitd;  Sp.  fidelidad.] 

1.  Faithfulness  ;  a  careful  and  loyal  observ- 
ance of  duty,  and  performance  of  obligations. 

2.  A  faithful  and  loyal  attachment  or  ad- 
herence to  a  bond,  obligatory  covenant,  en- 
gagement or  connection  ;  loyalty. 

"  Fidelity  to  a  good  cause  In  mlrersity  had  been  re- 
garded  as  a  virtue."—  Maeaulay  :  Hist.  Kng.  ch.  xiv. 

3.  Faithful  observance  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract. 

4.  Honesty,  veracity,  observance  of  and  ad- 
herence to  the  truth. 

11  By  my  fidelity.  this  ia  not  well'—  Sha/cetp.  :  Merry 
trivet  of  Vfindnr,  iv.  2. 

*  5.  Security,  assurance. 

"  Some  one  of  that  facultie,  who  giueth  big  fidelitie 
for  them."—  Whitgift  :  Defence,  p.  137. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  fidelity  and 
faith,  see  FAITH. 


,--.     [Lat.] 

L  Class.  Myth.  :  The  goddess  of  Faith  and 
Honesty. 

2.  Astron.  :  An  asteroid,  the  thirty-seventh 
found.  It  was  discovered  by  the  astronomer 
Luther  on  Oct.  5,  18-iS,  the  same  date  that 
Atalanta  was  first  seen  by  Goldschmidt. 

fldge,  v.i.  &  t.  [Icel.  fika  =  to  climb  up 
nimbly  ;  Sw.  fika  =  to  hunt  after  ;  Norw. 
fika  =  to  take  trouble.]  [FiKE.] 

A*  Intrans.  :  To  fidget,  to  make  a  fuss. 

"  Ton  wriggle,  fdge,  and  make  a  rout, 
Put  all  your  brother  puppets  out" 

Svrifl  :  Mad  MulUnix  &  Timothy. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  move  about  constantly,  and 
rapidly  ;  to  fidget. 

fldge,  s.    [FiDQE,  v.]    A  fidget. 


"  The  twist,  the 
Just  as  they  lo 


e,  the  rump,  thefidge  in  all, 

a  the  original" 

Swift :  Tim  t  On  Fablet. 

f  Idg'-et, «.    [FIDGET,  ».] 

1.  A  restless  and  irregular  moving  about ; 
restlessness,  uneasiness.    [FIDGETS.] 

2.  A  fidgetty,  restless  person. 

f  Idg'-et,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  dimin.  formation,  from 
fidge  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  move  uneasily  about ;  to 
be  in  a  state  of  nervous  restlessness. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  nervously  restless  ;  to 
pnt  in  a  fidget 

f  Idg'-et-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fidgety  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fidgety  ;  nervous 
restlessness  or  uneasiness. 

fidg-ets,  s.  pi.  [FIDGET,  s.]  The  colloquial 
name  of  the  disease  or  morbid  symptom 
called  Dysphoria  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  an 
overpowering  sense  of  restlessness  ;  or  more 
specifically,  there  are  present,  irritability,  dis- 
satisfaction, a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  extremi- 
ties, thirst,  dryness  of  skin,  wakefulness 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  the 
patient  perpetually  altering  his  position  in  the 
vain  endeavour  to  obtain  relief.  About  two 
or  three  in  the  morning  perspiration  generally 
ensues,  followed  by  heavy  slumber.  It  arises 
from  dyspepsia,  and  will  pass  away  when  that 
ailment  is  removed.  (Cheyne  :  Cyclop.  Pract. 
Med.,  iv.  462.) 

f  Idgf-St-ft  a.  [Eng.  fidget ;  -y.]  In  a  state  of 
nervous  restlessness ;  uneasy,  restless,  im- 
patient,  fussy. 

fi-dlc'-I-nal,  a.  [Lat.  fidicinus,  from  .fidicen 
(genit  fidicinis)  =  a  i 'layer  on  a  lute  or 
stringed  instrument ;  fides  =  a  string,  and  cano 
=  to  sing.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  stringed  in- 
strument of  mosic. 

fl-dlc'-U-la,  s.  [Lat.]  A  small  musical 
instrument,  in  shape  like  a  lyre. 

fi-dd'-ni-a,  s.  [Cf.  Gr.  fai&uv  (pheidon)  = 
an  oil-can  with  a  narrow  neck  that  allows 
only  a  little  to  run  out.] 


Entom.  :  A  geuus^of  Lepidoptera,  l>elonging 
to  the  family  GeometriiliE,  or  Geometers.  It 
contains  five  species,  of  which  Fidoniapin  far  in, 
the  Bordered  White  Moth,  is  the  commonest 
in  Great  Britain.  The  larvae  feed  on  tir.  F. 
atomaria,  the  Common  Heath-moth,  is  also 
common. 

*  f  i-du'-ci-al,  a.  [Low  Lat  fiducialis,  from 
Lat.  jUlucia  =  trust  ;  fido  =  to  trust  ;  fides  = 
faith,  trust.] 

1.  Confident,  undoubting,  sure,  firm. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  trust  ;  fiduciary. 

fi-du'-ci-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fiducial  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  confident  or  undoubting  manner  ;  with 
confidence. 

f  I-du'-cI-ar-y,   *  fi  du-ci-ar-ie,  a.  &  s. 

[Lat.  fiduciarius,  from  fidttcia  =  csnfidence, 
trust.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Confident,     nndoubtiiig,     unwavering, 
steady,  firm. 

2.  Not  to  be  doubted. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  a  trust. 

B.  .4s  substantive  : 

1.  One  who  holds  anything  in  trust  ;   a 
trustee. 

2.  One  who  depends  for  salvation  upon  faith 
without  works  ;  an  antinoinian.    (Hammond.) 

tie,  fy,  interj.  [Icel.  /#.  fei  ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  fy  ; 
O.  Fr.  fi,  fy,  fye  ;  Fr.  fi  ;  Ger.  pfui  ;  Lat. 
phui  :  all  expressions  of  contempt  or  disgust, 
due  to  the  idea  of  blowing  away.]  An  ex- 
clamation indicating  contempt,  disgust, 
shame,  or  impatience. 

"fie!  Fie!  Do  not  lose  time.  Hake  haste,  and 
get  all  over  before  he  comes  back."—  Jtacaulay  :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xri. 

fie,  a.    [FEY.]    Under  the  influence  of  fate. 

"  '  I  think,'  said  the  old  gardiuer.  to  one  of  the  maids, 
'thegauger's  fie  ;'  by  which  word  the  common  people 
express  those  violent  spirits  which  they  think  a  pre- 
sage of  death."—  Scott:  (Jug  Mannering,  ch.  ix. 

fief,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  feudum.]  A  fee; 
a  manor  held  of  a  superior  ;  a  feud. 

"  The  whole  fief  in  right  of  poetry  she  claimed." 
Drydm  :  To  the  Memory  of  Art.  Anne  KiUigrev,  98. 

flel,  a.    [FEIL.]    Soft,  smooth. 

"  Frae  tap  to  tae  that  deeds  me  bien, 
And  haps  me  flel  and  warm  at  e'en  1  " 

Burnt  :  Bea  *  her  Spinning-wheel. 

field,  *  field,  *  fccld,  *  feild,  *  fold. 
*felde,  *fild,  ^filde,  *fyld,  •  vald, 

*veld,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  feld;  cogn..  with  Dut. 
veld,  Dan.  felt,  Sw.  fait,  Ger.  feld.  Probably 
allied  to  fell  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Open  country  as  opposed  to  wood. 

"  Wude  and/eW  and  dale  and  dun 
All  was  i  waterr  suuuken."  Ormulum,  14,568. 

(2)  Land  cleared  and  fit  for  cultivation  by 
tillage  or  pasture  ;  cultivated  ground. 

"Y  shal  goo  in  to  the  feeld  and  gadre  eeris."— 
Wxcliffe  :  Ruth  li.  1. 

(3)  Ground  not  built  upon  or  inhabited  ; 
the  country,  as  opposed  to  the  town. 

"  Behold  ye  the  lilies  of  the  feelde  how  thei  weien." 
—  Wycliffe  :  Matthew  vi.  28. 

(4)  A  single  piece  or  enclosed  plot  of  ground 
used  or  suitable  for  cultivation. 


*  which  promise  corn  and  wine.* 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  iii.  55. 
2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  The  ground  or  place  where  a  battle  is 
fought. 

"  When  bold  Bavaria  fled  the  field." 

Congreve;  Ode. 

(2)  A  battle  ;  an  action. 

"  For  such  another  field 
They  dreaded  worse  than  hell." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  bk.  11.,  293. 

(3)  Warfare  ;  military  exercises. 

(4)  A  wide  expanse,  as  of  sea  or  sky. 

"  Far  ran  the  naked  moon  across  • 

The  houseless  ocean's  heaving  field." 

Tennyton  :  The  Voyage,  iv. 

(5)  Open  space  ;  opportunity  or  extent  for 
action  or  operation. 

"The  field  had  been  occupied  by  various  historical 
societies."—  J.  S.  Brewer  :  English  Studiet,  p.  41. 

(6)  The  ground  or  blank  space  on  which 
figures  are  drawn. 

"  Let  the  field  or  ground  of  the  picture  be  clean, 
light,  and  well  united  with  colour."—  Dryiien:  Dufret- 


(7)  Outdoor  work,  practice,  or  operations, 
as  opposed  to  indoor  :  as,  A  geologist  most 
study  the  science  in  ihe  field. 

(8)  A  large  body  or  mass  :  as,  a  field  of  iM. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Baseball  and  Cricket: 

(1)  The  ground  upon  which  a  game  of  either 
is  played. 

(2)  The  whole  body  of  fielders  collectively. 

2.  Her. :  The  surface  of  a  shield  upon  which 
the  charges  or  l>eariiigs  are  depicted,  or  of 
each  separate  coat  when  the  shield  contains 
quarterings  or  impalements. 

"  Sir  Lancelot's  azure  lions,  crowned  with  gold, 
Kampin  the  field."  Tennyion:  Slaine.Gtl. 

3.  Optics :  The  space  visible  in  an  optical 
instrument  at  one  view.     By  shifting  the  tele- 
scope, the  field  is  changed  ;   by  shifting  the 
slip  or  object  relatively  to  the  object-glass  of 
a  microscope,  successive  parts  of  the  object 
are  brought  within  the  field. 

4.  Hunt.:  Those  who  take  part  in  a  hunt 
collectively. 

"  Long  before  this  point  the  field  had  dwindled  awaj 
to  a  number  that  could  be  counted  on  one  hand."— 
Field.  Jan.  28,  1882. 

5.  Racing : 

(1)  All  the  horses,  &c.,  which  take  part  in  a 
race. 

"  With  the  pen  through  the  name  of  Grenvllle,  the 
field  to-morrow  may  consist  of  the  following."— Daily 
Telegraph,  Aug.  22,  1883. 

(2)  All  the  horses,  &c.,  in  a  race,  exclusive 
of  one  or  more  favourites. 

If  (1)  Magnetic  field : 

Elect. :  A  space  possessing  magnetic  proper- 
ties from  having  magnets  in  its  vicinity,  or 
from  electric  currents  passing  around  or 
through  it. 

"  The  intensity  of  a  magnetic  field  is  the  force  which 
a  unit  pole  will  experience  when  placed  ia  it."— 
Everett :  C.  O.  li.  Syttem  of  Units,  ch.  x. 

(2)  Field  of  view  or  vision : 
Optics :  [FIELD,  A.  II.  8]. 

(3)  To  keep  the  field: 

(a)  To  keep  up  or  maintain  a  campaign  ;  to 
remain  in  the  field;  to  carry  on  military 
operations. 

(6)  To  maintain  one's  ground  against  all 
comers. 

"  There  all  day  long  Sir  Pelleas  kept  the  field." 

Tennyion :  Pelleiu  t  Kttarre,  154. 

(4)  To  take  the  field :  To  commence  active 
military  operations  ;  to  begin  a  campaign. 

(5)  To  bet  or  lay  against  the  field  : 

Sport. :  To  bet  on  one  or  more  horses,  dog*, 
&c.,  against  all  the  others  in  the  race. 

(6)  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold :  A  name  given 
to  a  plain  near  Ardres,  a  village  near  Calais, 
in  France,  where  Henry  VIII.  of  England  and 
Francis  I.   of  France,  met  on  June  7  to  25, 
1520,  from  the  magnificence  displayed  by  the 
retinue  of  each  monarch. 

(7)  Field  of  Blood:   Aceldama.      The  field 
bought  by  the  chief  priests  with  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  which  were  given  to  Judas  as 
the  price  for  his  betrayal  of  our  Lord.    (Matt, 
xxvii.  5,  Acts  i.  19.) 

field-allowance,  s. 

Milit.  :  An  extra  payment  or  allowance  to 
officers  on  active  service  in  the  field,  to  meet 
the  increased  cost  of  living,  &c. 

field  artillery,  s. 

Milit.  :  Light  ordnance  capable  of  being 
easily  moved  about,  and  thus  suitable  for  use 
on  the  Held. 

field-ash,  s. 

Hot.:  Pyrus  Aucuparia.  (Britten  it  Holland.) 

field  balm,  s. 

£ot.  :  Calamintha  Nepeta. 

field-basil,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Calamintha  Clinopodium ;  (2)  Cala- 
mintha Acinos.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

field-bed,  s. 

1.  A  folding  bed  for  use  in  the  field  ;  a  camp 
bed. 
*  2.  A  bed  in  the  open  air. 

"  Thin  field-bed  is  too  cold  for  me  to  sleep." 

Shakcsp. :  Jtomeo  t  Juliet,  11.  L 

field-book,  s. 

1.  Surv.:  A  book  used  by  surveyors,  en- 
gineers, &c.,  in  which  the  memoranda  of 
surveys  are  set  down. 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  tryr  Sjfrian.    ae,  ce      e ;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


field— fielding 
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2.  Bot.  :  A  number  of  leaves  of  paper  bound 
together,  in  which  delicate  plants  may  be 
placed  for  preservation  directly  they  are 


plucked. 

"  Many  plants  will  not  bear  transport ;  their  flowers 
fall  off  easily,  and  they  are  so  delicate  that  their  fol  iage 
becomes  shrivelled.  In  such  instances  it  u<  best  to  put 
them  at  once  into  Diaper.  This  is  managed  by  having 
a  small  feld-buok,  which  may  be  put  into  the  pocket 
or  suspended  round  the  neck,  secured  by  straps  so  as 
to  give  pressure,  and  with  an  oil-cloth  covering  which 
may  be  used  in  wet  weather.  This  jield-bnak  may  be 
made  with  two  thin  mahogany  boards  on  the  outside." 
—Balfour:  Botany,  i  1,229. 

field-bug,  .--. 

Entom. :  The  genus  Pentatoma.  The  name 
Is  intended  to  distinguish  them  from  the  bed- 
bug. 

*  field-colours,  s.  pi. 

Milit.:  Small  colours  or  flags  of  about 
eighteen  inches  square,  used  for  marking  out 
the  ground  for  cavalry  regiments  and  batta- 
lions. They  are  now  called  Camp-colours. 

field-cornet,  s.  The  magistrate  of  a  town- 
ship in  the  Cape  Colony. 

field-cricket,  5.  A  species  of  cricket, 
Acheta  (Gryllus)  Ca.mpestfis,  found  in  hot 
Bandy  localities, 
where  it  bui-rows 
to  a  depth  of  six 
to  twelve  inches. 
It  feeds  on  in- 
sects, for  which 
it  lies  in  wait  at 
the  mouth  of  its 
burrow.  It  is  not 
so  common  as  the 
house  cricket, 
but  is  larger.  It 
is  of  a  black  co-  FIELD-CRICKET. 

lour,    with    the 

base  of  the  tegumina  yellow.  Its  chirping  is 
louder  than  that  of  the  house  cricket,  but  it 
is  particularly  shy  and  timid.  Its  larvae  are 
hatched  -about  the  end  of  July.  [C RICKET  (1 ).  J 

field-cypress,  s. 

But.  :  Ajuga  chamcepitys. 

field-day,  s. 

1.  Lit.   &  Milit. :  A  day  on  which  troops 
are  exercised  in  field  evolutions. 

-  The  Held-tlay  or  the  drill. 
Seems  less  imi>ortant  now." 

Sco«  .'  Marmion,  v.    (Introd.) 

2.  Fig, :  A  day  of  unusual  bustle,  exercise, 
or  display. 

field  -  derrick,  ».  A  derrick  used  for 
stacking  hay  in  the  field.  It  is  mounted  on  a 
•led  or  on  a  sill-piece,  which  is  anchored  tem- 
porarily by  stakes ;  otherwise  it  is  stayed  by 
guys. 

*  field-dew,  s.    Dew  taken  from  the  field. 

"  With  this/lcM-dew  consecrate. 

Every  fairy  take  his  gait." 
Shnltet)>. :  Midtummer  Xight't  Dream,  r.  S. 

field-duck,  s. 

Ornith. :  Otis  tetrax,  the  Little  Bustard.  It 
to  a  native  of  France. 

field-equipage,  s. 

Mint. :  Equij>age  or  apparatus,  accoutre- 
ments, <te.,  for  service  in  the  field. 

*  field-fight,  8.   A  general  engagement ;  a 
pitched  battle. 

"The  rather  to  traine  them  both,  and  draw  them  to 
•  jbid-Asrfct."— P.  Holland :  Li*iut.  p.  £». 

field-flower,  s.  A  wild  flower  ;  a  flower 
growing  in  the  fields,  as  distinguished  from 
one  cultivated  in  gardens. 

"  Like  arrow  seeds  of  the  fitld-Jlaie+r.' 

Ttiini/ton  :  The  Pott,  19. 

field  fortification,  s. 

Milit.  :  The  art,  science,  or  process  of  forti- 
fVing  or  strengthening  the  position  of  forces  in 
the  field  by  works  of  a  temporary  kind. 

field -geologist,  i.  A  geologist  who 
acquires  the  knowledge  of  his  science  largely 
by  observations  in  the  field  instead  of  simply 
studying  books  at  home. 

field-glass,  s. 

1.  A  binocular  telescope  in  compact  form, 
and  having  six  achromatic  lenses.  It  has  a 
metallic  body  covered  with  morocco,  and  a 
sunshade  to  extend  over  the  object-glasses.  It 
is  carried  in  a  leather-case  with  a  strap,  and 
has  a  body  from  three  and  three-quarters  to  six 


and  a  quarter  inches  long,  the  object-glasses 
being  from  fifteen  to  twenty-six  lines  in  dia- 
meter. It  is  also  called  a  lorgnette,  opera- 
glass,  or  race-glass. 

2.  A   small  achromatic  telescope,  usually 
from  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  long,  and 
having  three  to  six  draws. 

3.  That  one  of  the  two  lenses  forming  the 
eye-piece  of  an  astronomical  telescope  or  com- 
pound microscope,   which  is   nearest  to  the 
object-glass  ;  the  glass  nearest  to  the  eye  is 
the  eye-glass. 

field-gun,  s. 

Milit. :  A  light  cannon  designed  to  accom- 
pany troops  in  their  manoeuvres  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

field  -  band,  s.  A  labourer  engaged  in 
farming  work  ;  a  farm-labourer. 

*  field-house,  s.    A  tent 

field  -madder,  s. 

Bot. :  A  common  modern  book  -  name  for 
Sherardia  arvensis,  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
order*Bubiacae.  It  is  a  common  British  herb, 
with  clusters  of  small  lilac  flowers  in  terminal 
heads. 

field-man,  s.    A  peasant,  a  boor. 

"  He  statutis  and  ordanis,  that  field  mm  quha  has 
mairnor  four  ky.  sail,  for  thair  awin  susteutatioun, 
tak  and  ressave  landis  fra  thair  maisteris,  and  till  and 
saw  the  sainiu."— Stat.  Alex.  II.  in  Balfouri  Pract., 
p.  636. 

field  marshal,  .--. 

Mil. :  The  highest  rank  of  officers  in  the 
British  army.  This  rank  was  first  conferred 
upon  John  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  George  Earl 
of  Orkney,  by  George  II.,  in  1736. 

field  marshalship,  s.     The  dignity  or 

rank  of  a  field-marshal. 

field-more,  s. 

Bot. :  Either  Daucus  carota  or  Pastinaca 
tativa.  (Britten  </b  Holland.) 

field-mouse,  s. 

Zool. :  A  name  given  to  several  species  of 
rodents  which  live  in  the  fields,  where  they 
burrow  in  banks,  &c.  Mus  sylvaticus  is  the 
Long-tailed  Field-mouse,  Arvicola  agrestis  the 
Short-tailed  Field-mouse  or  Field- vole  (q.v.). 

field -naturalist,  s.  One  who  does  not 
confine  his  studies  of  natural  science  to  books, 
but  makes  researches  in  the  fields  and  woods. 

field-nigella,  field  nigelweed,  «. 

Bot.  :  Lychnis  Githago.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

field-notes,  «.;>?. 

Surv.  :  Notes  or  memoranda  a*  to  stations, 
distances,  bearings,  &c.,  made  by  a  surveyor 
while  in  the  field. 

field  officer,  s. 

Mil. :  An  officer"  above  the  rank  of  captain, 
but  b-.ow  that  of  general ;  as  a  major,  a 
cole  -.el,  &c. 

field-piece,  t. 

Mil. :  A  field-gun  (q..v^. 

field-practice,  ». 

Mil. :  Military  exercises  or  evolutions  in  the 
field. 

field  preacher,  ».  One  who  preaches 
in  the  open  air. 

field-preaching,  s.  The  act  or  practice 
of  preaching  in  the  open  air. 

field-roller,  s. 

Agric. :  A  wooden  or  iron  cylinder,  drawn 
over  a  ploughed  field  to  crush  the  clods  and 
level  the  ground. 

*  field-room,  s. 

1.  LU. :  Open  space,  room. 

"  Falling  back  where  they 
Might  field-room  find  nt  Targe." 

Drafton :  Poly-Olbion,  «.  13. 

2.  fig. :  Free  and  unrestricted  opportunity. 

"They  had  ftld-room  enough  to  ex|«tlate  upon  the 
cross  iniiiuity  of  the  covenant ' —t'Uirendon :  Hut.  of 
IHe  i;>;l  War. 

field-sketching,  s. 

Mil.  :  The  art  or  act  of  sketching  in  plan 
rapidly,  while  in  the  field,  the  natural  features 
of  a  country,  so  as  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  its 
character. 


field-spider,  s.  The  popular  name  for 
any  of  the  numerous  species  of  spiders  found 
in  fields. 

field-sports,  s.  pi.  Outdoor  sports,  such 
as  hunting,  shooting,  coursing,  &c. 

*  field-staff;  s. 

Mil. :  A  staff  formerly  carried  by  gunners 
in  the  field,  and  containing  lighted  matches 
for  discharging  cannon. 

field-telegraph,  *. 

Mil. :  A  portable  telegraph  adapted  for  use 
in  the  field  in  military  operations. 

field-train,  t. 

Mil. :  That  branch  or  department  of  the 
Army  whose  duty  it  was  formerly  to  keep  the 
Artillery  fully  supplied  with  ammunition,  and 
the  Engineers  with  stores,  for  which  purpose 
depots  were  established  at  convenient  places 
between  the  front  and  the  base  of  opera- 
tions. 

field-vole,  s. 

Zool. :  Arvicola  agrestis,  or  Short- tailed 
Field-mouse.  Its  colour  is  greyish  -  brown, 
tinged  with  red  or  yellow  on  the  sides ;  the 
lower  surface  pale-grey  or  dirty  white ;  tail, 
brown  above,  greyish  beneath.  It  is  very 
abundant  in  the  northern  and  central  parts 
of  Europe.  It  usually  frequents  damp  places, 
forming  burrows  of  considerable  extent.  The 
food  of  the  field-vole  consists  almost  exclu- 
sively of  vegetable  substances.  Like  its  con- 
geners, it  is  exceedingly  prolific,  and  breeds 
three  or  four  times  in  the  year. 

field-work,  .-•. 

1.  Surv. :  The  various  out-door  operations 
necessary  in  surveying. 

2.  Mil.  (PI.):   Temporary  fortifications  01 
defences  thrown  up  by  an  army  in  the  field, 
or  by  besiegers  or  besieged  to  strengthen  their 
position. 

field,  v.t.  &  i.    [FIELD,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Carp.  :  To  sink  a  margin  round  a  panel 
of  wood. 

2.  Cricket :  To  catch  or  stop  a  ball  when  hit 
by  the  batsman,  and  return  it  to  the  wicket' 
keeper. 

3.  Batebatt:  To  catch  or  stop  a  batted  ball 
and  return  it  to  a  baae  or  to  the  pitcher,  aa  the 
nature  of  the  play  may  require. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  take  to  the  field. 

2.  To  fight 

"  Who,  sooue  prepared  to  field,  his  sword  forth  drew.' 

Spenter:  F.  Q..  11.  Ti.  39. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Baseball  and  Cricket :  To  act  as  a  fielder. 

2.  Racing:  To  back   the   field  against  the 
favourite.    (Slang.) 

field  ed,  o.    [Eng.  field;  -td.} 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Engaged  in  the  field  or  in 
action  ;  encamped. 

"  Now,  Man,  I  pr'thee,  make  us  quick  in  work  ; 
That  we  with  smoking  swords  may  march  from  hence, 
To  help  our  fielded  friends." 

SAoiMp. :  Coriolanut,  I  4. 

2.  Baseball  and  Cricket :  Said  of  a  ball  stopped 
and  returned  by  a  fielder. 
•  field  -en,  *.     [Eng.  field;  -tn.]     Consisting 

of  Iirlds. 

"The  fieldm  country  also  and  plains."— P.  Holland. 

field'  er,  s.     [Eng.  field,  T.  ;  -er.} 

Baseball  and  Cricket :  One  of  the  players  who 
standit  out  in  the  field,to  catch  or  stop  and 
return  the  balls  hit  by  the  batsman. 

field-fare,  *  fcld  fare,  *  felde  fare,  i. 

[A.S.  feldefare,  from  feld=&  field,  and  /oron= 
to  go,  to  traverse.  ] 

Zool.  :  Turdus  nilaris,  a  bird  belonging  to 
the  Turdidse,  or  Thrush  family.  It  is  a  winter 
visitant  in  England,  passing  the  summer  in 
more  northern  countries.  It  is  about  ten 
inches  in  length,  of  a  deep  chestnut  colour, 
with  black  tail  and  ash-coloured  head 

"  Not  yet  the  hawthorn  bore  her  berries  red, 
With  which  the  fleht/are,  wintry  guest,  is  fed. 
Cowper  :  .Veeclleu  A  (arm. 

field '-Ing,  pr-  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [FIELD,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  At-ipr.  par.  Jt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


ItSti,  b«$y;  ptfut,  Jowl;  oat,  9011,  chorus.  9bln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  ejdst.    pb  -  t. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shun,      lion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  shun,    -tloua,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ate.  «  bel,  del. 
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fieldish— fiery 


C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Basfball  and  Cricktt :  The  act  of  catching 
or  stopping  mid  returning  the  balls  hit  by  the 
batsmen. 

"Too  much  praise  cannot  possibly  be  lavished  on 
the  JWding."— Daily  Trltyraph.  Aug.  2S,  1883. 
2.  Vinrgar-manufac.  :  Exposure  to  the  open 
air  and  sun  of  malt-wash,  or  gyle  in  casks, 
In  order  to  promote  its  acetification. 

fielding  plane,  «.  The  plane  used  in 
fielding — i.e.,  in  sinking  the  margin  round  a 
panel. 

•field  ish.  •  feld  ishe,  a.  [Eng.  field; 
-isA.)  Countrified,  rural. 

"  They  sing  a  song  made  of  a  feldithe  mouse." 

H'yatt :  Mean  *  Sure  Kttate. 

field  ite,  .--.  [Named  after  F.  Field,  the 
mineralogist ;  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (tfin.)  (q.v.).] 

Aftn. :  A  variety  of  Tetrahedrite,  occurring 
at  the  mine  Altar,  near  Coquimbo.  It  is  soft, 
of  a  greasy  appearance,  greenish-grey  slightly 
reddish,  with  powder  bright  red.  (Dana.) 

fields  -man,  s.    [FIELDER.] 

field'- wort,  s.    [Eng.  field,  and  wort.] 

Bot.  :  Gentiana  AmareUa,  or  perhaps  Erg- 
thrcca  Centatirium.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

*  field  y.  *  feel  di,  *  fel  di,  a.    [Eng.  field; 

-y.}    Like  a  field  ;  open. 

"Settiden  tentia  in  the  feeldi  places  of  Moab."— 
WycUffe  •  Humbert,  rxiL  L    (Purvey.) 

•fi-en,  *  fy-in,  v.t.  [A  contr.  of  defy  (q.v.).] 
To  digest,  to  devour. 

"fyin  or  defyin  mete  and  drynke.  Digero." — 
Prompt.  Pan. 

fiend,  *  fend,  *  fende,  *  feond,  *  feonde, 
•feont,  *  veond,  s.  [A.S.  fe6nd,  fidnd  =  a 
hater,  an  enemy,  properly  the  pr.  par.  of 
feogan  =  to  hate;  cogu.  with  Dut.  vijand ; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  fiende  =  an  enemy  ;  Icel.  fjdndi, 
pr.  par.  of  fjd  =  to  hate  ;  Goth,  fijands,  pr. 
par.  of  fijan  —  to  hate  ;  Ger.  feind  (Skeat).'] 

*  1.  An  enemy. 

"  ftond  he  wes  tlies  kiuges."      Layamon,  ii.  49. 

2.  A  demon,  a  devil,  an  infernal  being:  with 
the  definite  article,  Satan,  the  devil,  the  arch- 
enemy of  mankind. 

"  Come  fiend,  come  fury,  giant,  monster,  blast 
From  earth  or  hell,  we  can  but  plunge  at  l;ist." 
Cowper :  A'eedleu  Alarm. 

3.  A   person   of  demoniacal,    devilish,  or 
fiendish  qualities  or  disposition. 

"  That  cursed  man,  that  cruel  fiend  of  hell." 

Sjxruer :  f.  «.,  IL  Yl.  50. 

fiend-begotten,  a.  Begotten  by  a  fiend 
or  devil ;  devilish,  fiendish.  (Scott :  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  iv.  5.) 

fiend-born,  a.    Born  of  a  fiend  or  devil. 

(Scott :  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  iii.) 

fiend-hearted,  a.  Having  the  heart  or 
disposition  of  a  fiend  or  drvil. 

•fiend  fray-Ing,  o.  [Eng.  fiend,  and  fray- 
ing, pr.  par.  of  fray,  \.  (q.v.).]  Frightening 
or  driving  away  a  fiend. 

*  fiend -fill,  f.     [Eng.  fiend;  -fuVJ).}    Full  of 

fiendish,  devilish,  or  malignant  nature. 

"  Regard  his  hellish  fall. 
Whose  fiendful  fortune  may  exhort  the  wise 
Only  to  wonder  at  unlawful  things." 

Marlowe :  Dr.  fauttut,  v.  (UliorusJ. 

•flend'-fol-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fiendful;  -ly.]  In 
a  fiendish  manner ;  fiendishly. 

flend'-ish,  o.  [Eng.  fiend;  -ish.]  Having  the 
qualities  or  nature  of  a  fiend  ;  befitting  or 
proper  to  a  fiend ;  devilish,  demoniacal,  dia- 
bolical, infernal  ;  exceedingly  malignant  or 
wicked. 

"  Words  cannot  paint  Ihefiendith  smile 
That  curled  the  traitor's  cheek  the  while." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  iv.  21. 

fiend -Ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fiendish;  -ly.]  In 
a  fiendish  or  devilish  manner ;  like  a  fiend ; 
infernally,  diabolically. 

fiend' -fab.- ness,  s.  [Eng.  fiendish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  fiendish  ;  devil- 
ishness ;  diabolicalness. 

fiend  -like,  *  feond -licbe,  *  fond  liche, 

o.    [A.S.  feondlic ;  Icel.  fiandligr  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
flantlih;  Dan.  &  Sw.  fiendttig.] 

*  I.  Hostile. 

"  He  fusde  heom  to  mid  femuUiche  ttrengthe." 

Layamon,  i.  369. 


2.  Resembling  or  befitting  a  fiend  ;  devilish  ; 
diabolical. 

"  Manlike  It  is  to  fall  Into  tin, 
fiendlike  it  is  to  dwell  therein.' 

Longfellow  :  Poetic  Aphorim ;  Sin. 

*  3.  Deadly,  fatal. 

"  Fifteue  he  hafde/eofuUicto  wuiiden." 

Layamon,  lit  142. 

fient,  s.    [FIEND.] 

H  Fient  a  haet :  The  devil  a  bit ;  deuce  a  thing. 

Her,  a.    [FERE.]    Sound  ;  healthy. 

"  We're  at  to  win  our  daily  bread, 
As  lang's  we're  hale  andjbr." 

Burnt:  Kpittie  to  Davie. 

fi-er-a-men'-te,  adv.    [itai.] 
Music :  Proudly,  fiercely,  boldly. 

fierce,  *  force,  *  fers,  *  ferse,  *  fierse, 
*  firs,  *  firse,  o.  &  adv.  [O.  Fr.  fiers,  fers, 
from  Lat.  fenis  =  wild,  fierce.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ferocious,  cruel,  violent,  furious,  impetu- 
ous. 

"  Thou/«ri«  God  of  armes,  Mara  the  rede." 

Chaucer :  Anelyda,  i. 

2.  Vehement,  violent,  exceeding  strong  or 
forcible. 

"  The  ships,  though  to  great,  are  driven  of  fierce 
winds  ;  yet  are  they  turned  about  with  a  very  small 
helm."— Jamet  iii.  4. 

3.  Savage,  ferocious,  easily  roused  or  enraged. 

"  Poetry  disarms 
Tbejlercett  animals  with  magic  charms." 

Covtper :  Retirement,  258,  264. 

4.  Indicating  or  full  of  fierceness  or  ferocity  : 
as,  fierce  language,  fierce  looks,  a  fierce  attack. 

"  A  king  of  fierce  countenance."— Daniel  v  iii.  23. 

5.  Violent,  vehement,  excessive. 

"  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce;  and  their 
wrath,  for  it  was  cruel.  '—Genetit  xlix.  7. 

*  6.  Vehement,  ardent,  fiery,  eager. 

"  0  tell  her,  Swallow,  thou  that  knowest  each. 
That  bright  andyiercc,  and  fickle  is  the  South." 

Tennyton :  Princeu,  iv.  79. 

*  7.  Passionate,  strong,  ardent. 

"  Yet  have  I  fierce  affections." 

Hhaketp. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  i.  6. 

*  8.  Wild,  disordered. 

"  Tbit  fierce  abridgment 
Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branches,  which 
Distinction  should  be  rich  in." 

.-.linketp.  :  Cymljeline,  v.  5. 

*  9.  Excessive,  exceeding,  immoderate,  ex- 
treme. 

"  Lupus,  for  your^«rcc  credulity, 
One  fit  him  with  a  pair  of  larger  ears," 

Ben  Jonton  :  Poetatter,  v.  i. 

*  10.  Desperate,  extreme. 

"  In  fierce  extremes— in  good  and  ill." 

Byron :  Mateppa,  v. 

*  11.  Proud,  haughty. 

"  He  is  fierce  and  cannot  brook  hard  language." 

Shaketp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  iv.  9. 

B.  -4s  adv. :  Fiercely,  furiously,  violently, 
vehemently. 

"  The  midday  sun  fierce  beat  against  their  faces." 

Sha.lt.eip. :  1  Henry  VI.,  i.  1. 

H  For  the  difference  between  fierce  and 
ferocious,  see  FEROCIOUS. 

*  fierce  flaming,  a.      Burning   with   a 
fierce  flame  ;  darting  out  fierce  looks. 

"  His  eyes  fierce-naming  o'er  the  trophy  roll." 

Pitt :  Virgil ;  Jfxeid  xii. 

*  fierce  minded,  a.    Of  a  fierce  mind  or 
disposition. 

"  Forgetfulnesse  seized  his  fierce-minded  confidence." 
—Up.  Wilton  :  3  Maccabees,  vi.  18. 

*  fierce -ling,  *  fierce  -  lings.  *fierce- 
Uns,  adv.  [Eng.  fierce ;  adv.  suff.  -ling.]  In 
a  hurry,  with  violence ;  fiercely. 

"  I  came  fiercelint  in."  Bott :  Helenore,  p.  ST. 

fierce  ly,  *feers-ly,  fers  lich,  *  fers- 
lycb,  *  fers-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fierce ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  fierce,  furious,  or  ferocious  manner ; 
with  fierceness  or  ferocity. 

2.  With  fierceness  or  ferocity  of  looks  :  as, 
To  look  fiercely. 

3.  With   exceeding   violence   or  strength ; 
furiously  :  as,  The  fire  burnt  fiercely. 

fierce  ness,  *  feers-nes,  *  feers  -nesse, 
fers  nesse,  s.      [Eng.  fierce;  -ness.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fierce  or  ferocious ; 
ferocity,  fury,  violence,  vehemence. 


fierce-ty,  *  feers-te,  s.   [Bug.  fierce;  -ty.] 
Fierceness,  ferocity. 


fi-«r-lfa*-cl-as,s.  [Lat.  =  causeittobedone.J 

Law :  A  writ  which  lies  for  him  who  has 

recovered  in  an  action  for  debt  or  damages  to 

the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  levy  of  the 

goods  and  chattels  of  the  defendant  the  sum 

or  debt  recovered.     This  writ  lies  as  well 

against  privileged  persons,  peers,  &c.,  as  other 

common  persons ;  and  against  executors  or 

administrators  with  regard  to  the  goods  of  the 

deceased.  It  is  commonly  contracted  to  Fi.fa. 

"  Under  the  writ  of  fieri  facias,  goods,  money,  and 

securities  only  may  be  taken.  '—Blackstoiie :  Comment., 

bk.  iii.,  ch.  16. 

t  fier'-I-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  fiery ; -ly.]    In  a  fiery, 
hot,  or  vehement  manner. 

f ier -i-ness, «.    [Eng.  fiery;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hot 
like  fire  ;  heat,  hotuess. 

"  The  ashes,  by  their  heat,  their  fitrineu.  and  their 
dryjiess,  belong  to  the  element  of  earth."  —  Boyle: 
Work^l.  470. 

2.  Fig. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  heated 
or  hot  in  temper  or  disposition  ;  heat,  acri- 
mony, hotness  of  temper. 

11  The  Italians,  notwithstanding  their  natural  fieri 
neti  of  temper,  affect  always  to  appear  sober  and  i» 
dnte."—Addison :  On  Italy. 

*  fi'-er-ize,  v.i.    [Eng.  fire;  -ize.]    To  burn, 
to  kindle. 

"  But  aire  turn  water,  earth  may  fierize." 

Sylvester :  Du  Bart  HI.  2nd  day,  1st  week,  2M. 

fier'-y,  *fir-le,  'fir-y,  *fyr-y,  *fuyr-y. 

a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  fire ;  -y.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  Consisting  of  fire. 

"  And  to  wissen  hem  by  nyght, 
Afirie  piller  hem  alight ' 

(iower:  C.  A.,V, 

2.  Containing  fire. 

"  I  know  thou  'dit  rather 
Follow  thine  enemy  in  a,  fiery  gulph 
Than  flatter  him."       shaketp. :  Coriolama,  Ui.  1 

3.  Heated  by  fire ;  hot,  like  fire. 

"  The  sword  which  is  made  fiery  doth  not  only  cut 
by  reason  of  the  sharpness  which  simply  it  hath,  but 
also  burn  by  means  of  that  heat  which  it  hath  from 
fire."— Hooker :  Xccletiattical  Polity. 

4.  Like  or  resembling  fire. 

"Make  thee  &  fiery  serpent"— Numb,  xii  S. 
EL  Figuratively : 

1.  Hot  or  heated  like  fire ;  burning,  inflamed. 

"  Kindle  a  fiery  boil  upon  the  skin." 

Cowper  :  Tatk,  ii.  1M. 

2.  Easily  set  on  fire ;  highly  inflammable : 
as,  a  fiery  mine. 

3.  Exceeding  hot ;  dried  up,  parched. 

"  The  dust  and  heat 
In  the  broad  and  fiery  street" 

Longfellow:  Rain  in  SunuiMT 

4.  Vehement,  ardent,  eager,  fierce. 

"  This  deed  .  .  .  must  send  thee  hence 
With  fiery  quickness.'       Shalceip. :  Hamlet,  iv.  S. 

5.  Passionate  ;    hot-tempered  ;   easily  pro- 
voked. 

"You  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  duke." 

Shakeip. :  Lear,  ii.  4. 

6.  Unrestrained,  untamed  ;  fierce,  wild. 

"  One  fought  on  foot,  one  curbed  the  fiery  steed." 
Dryden  :  Ovid ;  Metamorphotet  viil 

7.  Causing  heat  or  passion  ;  inflaming. 

"  Loue  hath  his  firy  dart  so  brenningly 
Ystiked  thurgh  uiy  trewe  careful  hert." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1.5M, 

U  For  the  difference  between  fiery  aud  hot, 
see  HOT. 

fiery  chamber,  & 

Fr.  Hist. :  The  rendering  of  the  appellation 
Chambre  Ardente  given  to  a  French  tribunal 
instituted  by  Francis  I.,  in  A.D.  1535,  for  the 
punishment  of  heresy.  It  continued  about  a 
century  and  a  half. 

fiery-cross,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"When  a  chieftain  designed  to  summon  his  claa 
upon  any  sudden  or  important  emergency,  he  slew  • 
goat  and,  making  a  cross  o(  any  light  wood,  seared  it* 
extremities  in  the  fire,  and  extinguished  them  in  the 
blood  of  the  animal.  This  was  called  the  Fiery-crott, 
also  Creau  Tarigh,  or  the  Cross  of  Shame,  because  dis- 
obedience to  what  the  symbol  implied  tnfened  in- 
famy. It  was  delivered  to  a  swift  and  trusty  mes- 
senger, who  ran  full  speed  with  it  to  the  next  hamlet, 
where  he  presented  it  to  the  principal  person,  with  a 
single  word,  implying  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Ue 
who  received  the  sym!x>l  was  bound  to  seud  it  for- 
wards, with  equal  despatch,  to  the  uext  village ;  and 
thus  it  passed  with  incredible  celerity  through  all  the 
district  which  owed  allegiance  to  the  chiefTaud  also 
among  his  allies  and  neighbours,  if  the  danger  was 
common  to  them.  At  sight  of  the  fiery-t-rost,  every 
man,  from  sixteen  years  old  to  sixty,  capable  of  1  war- 
ing arms,  was  obliged  instantly  to  repair,  in  his  Iwst 
arms  and  accoutrements,  to  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
He  who  failed  to  apiwar.  suffered  the  extremities  of 
fire  and  sword,  which  were  emblematically  denounced 
to  the  disolwdirot  by  the  bloody  and  burnt  marks 
upon  the  warlike  signal."— Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lakt, 
iii.  1.  (Note-) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p8t 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   »,  oa  -  e ;  ey  -  a.     qu  =  kw. 


fl.  fa.-fig 
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*flery-fary,  s. 

L  Confusion,  bustle. 

"  All  folks  war  in  &ftery-fary." 

Battle  of  Ha.rla.vi,  st.  11. 

2.  Pretended  bustle. 

fiery -footed,  a.      Swift-footed,   eager, 
impetuous. 

"  He  to  him  called  a  fiery-footed  boy, 
Benempt  Dispatch." 

Thornton :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  ii.  32. 

fiery -hot,    o.       Passionate,    impetuous, 
eager,  ardent. 


*  fiery-new,  a.    New  as  from  the  forge  ; 
brand-new,  fire-new. 

*  fiery  -  pointed,    a.      Throwing    rays 
pointed  as  it  were  with  fire. 

"  The  fair  and  fiery-pointed  sun." 

SlM/cetp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  372. 

fiery-red,  a.    Red  as  fire,  from  exertion 
OT  otherwise. 

"  Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery-red  with  haste." 

Shaketp. :  Kichard  11.,  ii.  S. 

*  fiery-Short,  a.  Angrily  short,  with  the 
laconism  of  indignation. 


"Fiery-thort  ' 


s  Cyril's  counter-scoff." 
Tennyton  :  Princett,  v.  297. 


fiery-spangled,  a.    Spangled  with  any- 
thing bright  and  glittering. 


'  flery-triplicity,  s. 

Astrol.  :  The  three  signs,  Leo,  Aries,  and 
Sagittarius,  which  surpass  the  rest  in  their 
flery  appearance. 

fiery-wheeled,  a.  Having  wheels  like 
fire.  (Milton :  II  Penseroso,  53.) 

1L  fa.,  s.     [FIERI  FACIAS.] 
»flf,  a.    [FIVE.] 

fife,  «.  [Fr.  fifre,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  pfrfa,  flfa, 
from  jififen  =  to  blow  a  fife  ;  Ger.  pfeife  =  a 
a  pipe ;  pfiff=  a  whistle.  Allied  to  pipe  (q.v.).] 

Music  : 

1.  A  small  pipe  used  as  a  musical  instru- 
ment ;  its  compass  is  two  octaves  from  D  on 
the  fourth  line  of  the  treble  clef.  In  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  this  country,  fifes  and  drums 
are  part  of  the  ordinary  equipment,  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  or  a  batta- 
lion of  infantry  comprises  a  certain  number  of 
bandsmen,  besides  buglers,  fifers,  and  drum- 
mers. Although  of  ancient  use  in  England 
for  military  purposes,  it  was  discontinued  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  was  not  restored 
until  the  siege  of  Maestricht  in  1747.  The 
fife  in  the  orchestra  is  called  Flauto  piccolo 
(q.v.). 


2.  An  organ-stop ;  a  piccolo,  generally  of 
two  feet  in  length.    (Stainer  £  Barrett,) 

*  fife-major,  s. 

Milit. :  A  non-commissioned  officer  who  for- 
merly superintended  the  lifers  of  a  regiment. 

fife-rail,  s. 

Naut. :  A  banister  on  the  break  of  a  poop 
or  around  the  mast  of  a  vessel. 

fife,  v.i.    [FIFE,  ».]    To  play  upon  a  fife. 

*  fife-aide,  a.  &adv.    [FIVE-FOLD.] 

flf -er,  ».  [Eng.  fj(e);  -er.]  One  who  plays 
upon  a  fife. 

*  flf  laid,  *  fif-falde,  *  fif  folde,  a.  &  adv. 

(FIVEFOLD.] 

In"  ish,  a.  [From  the  county  of  Fife  in 
HI-' it  land,  many  of  whose  inhabitants  were 
said  to  be  deranged.]  Somewhat  deranged. 

"  He  will  be ...  very,  very  fifith.  a»  the  east  country 
flsherfolki  wy."— Scott  :  Pirate,  ch.  Ix. 

fif-  foh  -  ndss,  s.  [Eng.  fifish  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  slightly  deranged. 

*fift,  "fltte,  a.    [Firrn.] 

fif- teen',  'fif  tene,   «vyf-tene,  a.  &  s. 

[A.S.  fljtyne,  fiftene,  from  fif =  five,  and  tyn 
=  ten  ;  O.  Fris.  ftftim,  fiftene;  Cut.  vijflirn; 
Goth,  fimftaihun ;  Icel.  fimtdn ;  Sw.  femton  ; 
Dan.  femten ;  Ger.  fiinfzehn.] 

A.  At  adj. :  Amounting  in  number  to  five 
and  ten  ;  one  more  than  fourteen. 


B.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  number  made  up  of  five  and  ten. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  the  number  made 
up  of  five  and  ten  :  as,  15  or  XV. 

*  3.  The  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  as 
being  composed  of  fifteen  judges. 

n.  Old  Law:  A  tax  of  a  fifteenth.  [FIF- 
TEENTH, B.  II.  2.] 

"It  is  to  be  observed  furthermore  that  this  payment 
which  we  commonly  at  this  day  doe  call  the  Fifteen, 
is  truely  and  was  anciently  named  the  Tenth  and 
Fifteen.  —  Lambarde :  Perambulation  of  Kent  (ed.  1656), 
p.  5  J. 

fifteen-spinet!  stickleback,  5. 

Ichthy. :  (.lusterosteus  spinachia,  a  marine 
species  of  Stickleback,  five  to  seven  inches  in 
length,  which  makes  its  nest  of  seaweed  and 
guards  the  eggs  like  the  fresh-water  species. 
Colour  variable,  sometimes  reddish-brown, 
sometimes  dark-green.  It  is  met  with  on  all 
the  northern  coasts  of  Europe.  It  feeds  on 
the  eggs  and  fry  of  fishes,  worms,  and  other 
marine  animals.  It  is  also  called  the  Sea- 
adder  (q.v.). 

f  if  -  teenth ,  *  fife  -  tende,  *  fif-  tende, 
*  fif-tenthe,  *  five-teenth,  a.  &  s.  [A.S. 
fifteodha ;  O.  Fris.  fiftinda,  fiftendesta ;  Dut. 
fijthende ;  O.  Sax.  fimtdndi ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  fern- 
tende;  Ger.  fiinfzehnte.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Next  in  order  after  the  fourteenth ;  the 
ordinal  of  fifteen  ;  the  fifth  after  the  tenth. 


2.  Being  one  of  fifteen  equal  -parts   into 
"which  a  whole  is  divided. 
B.  As  substantive: 
L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  fifteenth  part. 
H  Technically: 
1.  Music  : 

(1)  The  interval  of  a  double  octave  ;  bis- 
diapason. 

(2)  An  organ-stop  of  two  feet  in  length  on 
the  manuals  and  four  feet  on  the  pedals,  con- 
sisting of  open  metal  pipes.     It  is  tuned  one 
octave  above  the  principal,  and  two  octaves 
above  the  open  diapason. 

*  2.  Old  Law  :  (See  extract). 

"  Fifteenth  (decima  yuhita)  is  a  tribute  or  imposition 
of  money  laid  upon  any  city,  borough,  or  other  town 
through  the  realm,  not  by  the  ijoll,  or  upon  this  or 
that  man,  but  in  general  ui>on  the  whole  city  or  town  ; 
aurt  is  BO  called,  because  it  amounts  to  a  fifteenth  i>art 
of  that  which  the  city  hath  been  valued  at  of  old,  or 

' 


, 

urt  is  BO  called,  because  it  amounts  to  a  fifteenth  i>art 
hich  the  city  hath  been  valued  at  of  old,  or 
to  a  fifteenth  part  of  every  man's  personal  estate, 


fifth  ,  *  fift,  *  fif-ta,  *  fifte,  fifthe,  *  fyft, 
fyfthe,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  fifln  ;  O.  Sax.  Jifto  ; 
Dut.  vijfde;  O.  H.  Ger.  firnftn,  finflo;  Icel. 
fimmti  ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  femte;  Ger.  fiinfte.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  The  ordinal  of  five  ;  next  in  order  to  the 
fourth. 

"This  is  the  fyft  day." 

Towneley  Jfytteriet,  p.  2. 

2.  Being  one  of  five  equal  parts  into  which 
a  whole  is  divided. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  of  five  equal  parts  into 
which   a  whole  is  divided  ;   the  quotient  of 
unity  divided  by  live. 

2.  Mus.  :  A  diatonic  interval  of  five  notes. 
Its  ratio  is  2  :  3,  the  diapente  of  the  ancients. 
With  the  exception  of  the  octave  it  is  the 
most  perfect  of  concords. 

Fifth  Monarchy,  s.    The  personal  reign 
of  Jesus  on  earth  expected  by  the  Fifth  Mon- 
archy Men  (q.v.). 
Fifth  Monarchy  Man  : 

Ch.  Hist.  :  One  of  a  sect  of  enthusiasts  in 
the  time  of  Cromwell,  who  declared  them- 
selves "  subjects  only  of  King  Jesus,"  and  held 
that  a  Jift.k  universal  monarchy  would  be  es- 
tablished on  earth  under  the  personal  reign  of 
Jesus  (t  lie  four  preceding  monarchies  having 
lieen  those  of  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  and 
Rome),  and  that  no  single  person  ought  to 
rule  mankind  until  his  coming,  but  that,  in 
the  meantime,  civil  government  should  be 
provisionally  administered  by  his  saints. 

"fifth  Mi.narcliy  Mm  shouting  for  King  Jesus, 
agtUtors  lecturing  from  the  tojw  of  tubs  on  the  fate 
of  Aw-  H!  I  these.  th«y  tell  us.  were  the  off»i>rini;  uf 
the  Great  Rebellion."-  Macaulay  :  Kuan  on  ililt,,,,. 

fifth-Wheel,  «.  A  wheel  or  segment 
above  the  fore-axle  of  a  carriage  and  beneath 


the  bed.  The  king-bolt  is  the  centre  of  oscil- 
lation, and  the  fifth-wheel  forms  an  extended 
support  to  prevent  the  careening  of  the 
carriage-bed. 

fifth -ly,  adv.    [Eng.  fifth;  -ly.~\    In  the  fifth 
place. 

flf '-tl-eth,  *  flftithe.  *  flftuthe,  *  fiftu- 
gethe,    *  fyftith,    *  fyftithe,  a.  &  ». 

[A.S.  fiftigodha;  O.  Fris.  fifticlista;  Dut. 
vijjtigste ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fimfzugdsto  ;  Icel.  fimm- 
tugandi ;  Sw.  femtionde ;  Ger.  funfzigste.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  The  ordinal  of  fifty  ;  next  in  order  after 
the  forty-ninth. 

2.  One  of  fifty  equal  parts  into  which  a 
whole  is  divided. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  fifty  equal  parts  into 
which  a  whole  is  divided  ;   the  quotient  of 
unity  divided  by  fifty - 


fif'jty,   *fif-ti,   *flff-tigh,  a.  &  s.    [A.S. 


Ger.  funfzig.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Five  times  ten. 

"  A  man  haht  him  fifty  penis." 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  IS. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  amounting  to  five  times  ten, 

"  And  they  sat  down  in  ranks  of  hundreds  and  bj 
fiftiet."—Mark  vi.  40. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  the  number  of  fiva 
times  ten  :  as  50,  or  L. 

*  fifty -weight,   s.      Half   a   hundred- 
weight. 

"  About  fifty-weight  of  iron  bolU."— Mayo  :  Kaloola\ 
p.  140. 

fig,  *fige,  *fyg,  *fyge,  *fygge,  s.    [Fr. 

figue ;  Prcv.  figa  ;   Sp.  figa,  from  Lat.  ficus  = 
a  fig;  Dut.  vijg;  Ger.  feige.     The  A.S.  fie  is 
directly  from  the  Lat.  ficus,] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  fruit  of  the  fig-tree.    It  is  not  a  tru« 
fruit,    but  a  fleshy  receptacle  of  a  conical 
form,  attached  by  the  narrow  end,  the  broad 
end  or  apex  having  a  small   opening  like  a 
pore,  the  true  flowers  and  seeds  lining  the 
interior.     It  is  demulcent  and  laxative,  and  is 
used  for  cataplasms.     The  best  figs  are  im- 
ported into  this  country  from  Turkey :  others 
are  supplied  by   Greece,    Spain,   Italy,  and 
North  Africa. 

"Swete  frut  that  me  clepeth  ftgei."— Ancren  Rial*. 
p.  i.vi. 

(2)  The  fig-tree  (q.v.). 

"  Full  on  its  crown  a  fig's  green  branches  rises." 
Pope:  Homer;  Odyueyxii.  1W. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  The  disease  called  the  piles  (q.v.). 

"The  Figet;  guiaam  morbut,  fina."  —  Cathot. 
Anglic  am 

(2)  A  small  piece  of  tobacco.    (American.) 

(S)  Anything  of  the  very  least  value  or 
importance.  (Used  in  contempt  or  scorn.* 
[Fico.] 

"  A  fig  for  Peter."— Shaketp. :  1  ffenry  VI.,  ii.  8. 

IL  Farriery :  An  excrescence  on  the  frog  of 
a  horse's  foot  consequent  on  a  bruise. 

If  Indian  fig: 

1.  Sing. :   Opuntia  vulgaris,  or  any   other 
species  of  the  genus. 

2.  PI. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Cactaeese. 

fig-apple,  s.    A  species  of  apple. 

"  A  f.g-ap)ite  hath  no  core  or  kernel,  in  these  n~ 
lembliiiK  a  fin.  and  differing  from  other  applet."— 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

fig-bean,  s. 

Fig.  :  A  name  for  some  species  of  Lupinus. 
(Britten  £  Holland.) 

fig-cake,  s.  A  preparation  of  figs  and 
almonds  worked  up  into  a  hard  paste  and 
pressed  into  round  cakes  like  small  cheeses. 

fig-eater,  ».    [BECAFICO.] 

fig-gnat,  s. 

Entom. :  Culex  ficarius,  a  species  of  gnat. 

fig-leaf,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  The  leaf  of  a  fig-tree. 

••The  objector  makes  himself  diversion  about  *b«lr 
••wing  fig-leavet  together."—  Waterland :  Workt,  vi.  Ml 


boll,  b£y;  p6Ht,  Jowl:  oat,  coll,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph     f. 
-«Un,  -tian  --  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -fton,   slon  =  zhun.     -cioua.  -tious.  -»iouis  =  siua.    -We.  -die.  &c.  ^  bel,  del. 
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flg— flgural 


*8.  Fig. :  A  covering  adopted  in  an  emer- 
gency ;  a  flimsy  covering,  from  the  vise  made 
of  the  fig-leaf  in  statuary  to  conceal  nakedness. 


fig-marigold,  s. 

Bot. :  A  common  name  for  the  species  of 
the  genus  Mescmbryanthemum,  l>elonging  to 
the  family  Ficoidesel  [MESEMBRYANTHEMUM.] 

flg  pecker,  s.     The  same  as   FIG-EATER 

(q^vT). 
fig-shell,  s. 

Conchol. :  A  jxipular  name  for  Pyrula,  a 
genus  of  sub-tropical  shells,  which  have  a  fig- 
or  pear-shaped  form,  with  a  short  spire.  The 
surface  is,  in  many  species,  ornamented  with 
raised  reticulated  lines;  the  outer  lip  thin 
and  the  inner  smooth  ;  canal  long  and  open. 
They  have  a  wide,  sub-tropical  range.  Forty 
species  have  been  described,  living  at  from 
seventeen  to  thirty-five  fathoms  deep.  (Cassell's 
Nat.  Hist.,  v.  200.) 

fig-tree,  "flc-tre,  •  fige-tre,  *fyge- 
*re»  *  fyg-tre,  s. 

Bot. :  Fiats  Carica,  a  tree  of  the  Mulberry 
family  (Moracese).  It  is  a  native  of  Western 
Asia,  and  was  early  introduced  into  the  islands 
and  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Southern  Europe,  where  it  has 
become  indigenous,  and  at  times  attains  the 
height  of  a  tree.  It  is  cultivated  in  this 
country  generally  in  the  Southern  States,  but 
is  rarely  seen  north  of  Philadelphia.  There 
are  many  varieties  cultivated.  F.  (Arostignia) 
reliiiiosa  is  the  Pippal-tree,  or  Sacred  Fig  of 
India.  The  Fig-tree  is  said  to  have  been  first 
brought  into  England  by  Cardinal  Pole,  in 
1525.  The  leaves  are  rough,  low,  and  de- 
ciduous. The  receptacle  is  common,  turbi- 
natcd  or  hollow,  fleshy  and  connivent.  The 
flowers  are  apetalous,  and  inclosed  in  "the 
receptacle ;  the  staminate  flowers  being  nearest 
the  opening,  the  pistillate  nearest  the  ped- 
uncle. The  fertilization  of  the  fig  is  peculiar, 
being  by  the  process  termed  caprification 
(q.v.).  It  is  promoted  by  a  winged  insect, 
which  enters  the  young  fruit  by  the  pore  at 
the  apex,  and  by  its  movements  loosens  the 
pollen  from  the  anthers :  the  pollen  thus 
conies  in  contact  with  the  stigmas  as  effected 
by  insects  in  the  flowers  of  other  plants. 

"A  land  of  vines  and  fig-treei'—Deut.  viii.  8. 

fig-wort,  *. 

Botany : 

1.  Singular: 

(1)  A  common  book -name  for  Scrophularia 
aquatica  ami  S.  nodosa,  from  their  being  used 
in  the  disease  called  Ficus.    [SCROPHULARIA.] 

(2)  Ranunculus  Ficaria.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

2.  PI.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Scrophulariaeese.     He  calls  them  also 
Linariads. 

fig  (2),  s.  [A  contract,  of  figure  (q.v.).]  Dress, 
array,  outfit,  equipment ;  generally  in  the 
phrase,  in  full  fig  =  in  full  dress. 

"  Lo  1  to  not  oue  of  the  Queen's  pyebalds  in  futtfig 
as  great  and  as  foolish  a  monster  t "— Thackeray :  Book 
of  Snoot,  ch.  xxiv. 

fig  (IX  tU.     [Fio(l),*.] 

*1.  To  insult  any  one  with  flcoes  or  con- 
temptuous motions  of  the  fingers.  [Fico.] 

"  When  Pistol  lies,  do  this ;  nudfig  me,  like 
The  bragging  Spaniard." 

Shaketp. :  2  Henry  IK,  v.  8. 

*2.  To  put  something  useless  into  one's 
bead. 

"  Away  to  the  sow  she  goes,  and  figi  her  in  the  crown 
with  another  story."— LKstrange. 

3.  To  apply  ginger  to  the  fundament  of  a 
horse,  in  order  to  make  him  appear  lively  aud 
spirited. 

fig  (2),  v.t.  [Fio  (2),  «.]  To  dress,  to  deck,  to 
set  out. 

fig  (3),  v.i.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  fidge  = 
fidget  (q.v.).]  To  move  quickly  or  suddenly  ; 
to  fidget. 

"  Figi  to  and  fro,  and  falls  in  cheerful  cry." 
Syltetter:  Du  Bartat ;  The  Handy-CrafU,  SO*. 

Fig'-a-ro,  s.  [See  def.]  The  name  of  the  hero 
in  two  plays  by  Beaumarchais— the  Barter 
of  Seville  and  the  Marriage  of  Figaro.  In 
the  former  he  is  a  barber,  in  the  latter  a  valet, 
but  in  both  he  outwits  every  one  ;  hence  the 
term  is  used  for  any  shrewd,  cunning,  and 
witty  person. 


f  Ig'-a-ry\  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  vagary  (q.v.).]    A 
vagary,  a  frolic. 

"  Ere  lous  I  will  make  'em  believe  you  can  conjure 
with  »nc\\*figarv~— Beaum.  t  Flet. :  Fair  Maid  of  the 
Inn,  ii.  2. 

*  fig'-ent,  a.   [Prob.  tromfig(2),  v.,  or  fidge,  v.] 
Unsteady,  unfixed,  quick,  fickle. 


*  flg-er,  s.  [O.  Fr.  figier ;  Prov.  figuier.]  A 
fig-tree. 

"  Figrr  is  ones  kunnes  treou  thet  bereth  swet  frut." 
—Ancren  liiwle,  p.  160. 

*  figer-tree,  s.    A  fig- tree. 

"  Thai  abade  vnder  nfiger-tre."    Trittram.  iii.  71 

fig'-ging,  s.    [Fio  (1),  v.] 

Man.  :  A  kind  of  cant  term  among  dealers 
in  horses  for  thrusting  a  "  corn  "  (as  they  call 
it)  of  ginger  into  the  fundament  of  a  horse  or 
the  vagina  of  a  mare,  at  the  time  of  their 
being  led  out  for  show,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  irritation  and  causing  them  to  lift 
their  tails.  (Rees :  Cyclopaedia.) 

fig  -gum,  s.  [Etyni.  doubtful.]  An  old  game, 
or  juggler's  trick. 

"  See,  he  spits  fire— oh,  no,  he  plays  Htfiggum  ; 
The  devil  is  the  author  of  wicked  figgum." 

Ben  Jtnuon  :  The  Devils  an  Ait,  v.  8. 

fight  (gh  silent),  *  fiht-en,  *  fighte,  *  feht 
en,  *  feght,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  Jeohtan;  cogn. 
with  But.  vecliten;  Dan.  fegte ;  Sw.  fakta;  O.  H. 
Ger.fehtan;  Ger.fechten;  O.  Fris.  fiuchta.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  contend ;   to   strive  for  victory  or 
superiority. 

"  Whoso  wol  aghens  the  devil  fighte 
Ther  mai  iiego  sit  arighte." 

Political  Songt,  p.  211. 

2.  To  contend  in  arms  or  in  battle  ;  to  war  ; 
to  battle  ;  to  endeavour  to  defeat  or  subdue 
an  enemy  by  force  of  arms.     It  may  be  used 
either  of  a  single  combatant  or  of  a  whole 
army  or  nation. 

"They  fight  and  bringen  horse  and  man  to  ground." 
Chaucer :  Troilus  i  Crettida,  bk.  iv. 

3.  It    is  generally  followed   by  with,   but 
against  is  also  used. 

"  Did  he  ever  strive  against  Israel,  or  did  he  ever 
fight  against  them?" — Judge*  xi.  25. 

4.  To  act  or  strive  in  opposition ;  to  oppose ; 
to  try  to  resist 

"  Let  us  uiA  fight  against  Qad."—Acti  xxiii.  ». 

B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  contend  with,  to  war  against,  to  com- 
bat ;  to  cany  on  a  war  against ;  to  engage  in 
battle  or  combat. 

"  And  now.  reduced  on  equal  terms  to  fight, 
Their  ships,  like  wasted  patrimonies  show." 

Drj/dtH  :  Annus  liirabilis,  cxxvi. 

2.  To    contest ;     to    struggle    or   contend 
against :  as,  To  fight  a  question  or  a  point. 

3.  To  carry  on  or  wage. 

"  Fight  this  battle  out." 

Shaketp. :  Henry  I'.,  iv.  8. 

4.  To  give  in  fight. 

"  I  shall  never  be  able  to  fight  a  blow." 

Shaketp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  i.  8. 

5.  To  cause  to  fight ;  to  set  on  to  fight :  as, 
To  fight  cocks. 

ti.  To  manage  or  manoeuvre  in  fight :  as,  To 
fight  a  ship. 

7.  To  gain  or  win  by  fighting  :  as,  To  fight 
one's  way. 

1(1)  To  fight  a  thing  out:  To  struggle  to  the 
end. 

(2)  To  fight  shy  of  anyone  or  anything :  To 
avoid  a  person  or  thing  from  a  feeling  of  mis- 
trust, dislike,  or  fear. 

fight  (gh  silent),  *  fecht,  *  feht,  *  feiht, 
*  feyghte,  *  figt,  *  fiht,  *  fihte,  *  f yght, 
•fyhte,  *veht,  *vight,  s.  (A..8.  feohte ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  &  O.  Sax.  fehta ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vehte ; 
Dut.  gevecht.] 

1.  A  battle,  a  contest  of  arms ;  a  struggle 
for  victory,  whether  between  individuals  or 
large  bodies  ;  a  combat. 

"  Wheu  I  call  to  mind  and  remember  the  conflicts 
and  fightt  at  sea.'  —P.  Holland :  Limut,  p.  327. 

2.  A  struggle,  contest,  or  contention,  not 
necessarily  by  arms. 

*3.  Something  to  screen  the  combatants 
during  a  naval  engagement.  [CLOSE-FIGHTS.] 

"  Who  ever  saw  a  noble  sight 
That  never  viewed  a  brave  sea-fight  I 
Hang  up  your  bloody  colours  iu  the  air, 
Up  with  your fighu  and  your  nettings  prepare." 
Oryden  :  Song  iu  Amooyna,  iii.  3. 
4.  Power, strength, orinclinationforfighting. 


*flght-Wlte,  *.  A  fine  or  penalty  im- 
posed on  any  person  for  quarrelling  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  peace. 

fight'-ee,  s.     [Eng.  fight,  and  stiff,  -ee.] 

Bot. :  Plantago  lanceolate,.  Called  also  the 
Fighting-cock  (q.v.). 

fight -er  (gh  silent),  "feghtare,  "feyght- 

are,  fightcre,  *fyghter,  s.  (A..S.feohtere; 
O.  Fris.  fiuchtere ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fehtan ;  Dut. 
vechter.}  One  who  fights;  a  combatant;  a 
warrior. 

"  You  are  a  writer  and  I  am  a  fighter,  but  here  Is  a 

fellow 
Who  could  both  write  and  fight" 

Longfellow :  Courtship  of  Milet  Standith,  ii. 

fight  -ing  (gh  silent),  *  feghting,  *  feght- 
yng,  *fightinge,  *fightyng,  *vight- 
Inge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [FiGHT,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  .4s  adjective : 

1.  Fit  or  qualified  for  war;  experienced  or 
skilled  in  war. 

"A  host  of  fighting  men  went  out  to  war  by  bands." 
—2  Chron.  xxvi.  11. 

2.  Occupied  by  war  ;  forming  the  scene  of 
battle. 

"  Dream  at  fighting  fields  no  more." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  81. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  engaging  in  war  or 
combat ;  a  contest,  a  battle,  an  engagement. 

"  It  semed  that  this  Palamon 
Iu  bisfigMyng  were  »s  a  wood  lyouu." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  1,«5T. 

fighting-cock,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  popular  name  for  the  plantain, 
Plantago  lanceolata,  because  children  make 
mock-fight  with  it. 

fighting -fish,  s.  Macropus  (Ctenops) 
pugnax.  A  small  fish,  a  native  of  Eastern 
Asia,  remarkable  for  its  pugnacity.  They  are 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  fighting,  as  game- 
cocks used  to  be.  When  excited  or  irritated, 
its  scales  assume  metallic  hues. 

fighting  -  gear,  s.  The  equipment  or 
outfit  necessary  for  a  fighting-man. 

*f  Ight'-ing-lyXsrfc  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  fighting; 
-ly.]  Pugnaciously. 

*  fight  -less  (gh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  fight ;  -Ust.} 

Without  fighting  ;  without  a  struggle. 

"  Yet  should  irefightlesse  let  our  shyp's  force  flye." 
O.  Markham:  Trag.  of  Sir  R.  Orinvile. 

*  fig'-less,  a.  [Ens.  fig ; -less.]  Destitute  of  figs. 

"  Thefiglen  fig-tree."— Adami :  Worki,  ii.  184. 

*fig'-ment,  s.  [Lat.  figmentum,  tromfingo  =» 
to  feign,  to  invent.]  A  fiction;  a  story  in- 
vented ;  a  fabrication  :  a  fable. 

of  th, — 

ery  of  the 
l  and 

. .  Hitt. 

(1855),  ch.  xii.,  pt  v.,  {  82. 

*fi-g6,S.     [FICO.]     A  fig. 

"  Figo  for  thy  friendship." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  UL  «. 

*  f  ig'-u-late,  *  f  ig'-u-lat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  figw- 

latus,'\>&.  par.  of  figulo  =  to  mould,  to  fashion, 
fz'oin  fig,  root  of  jingo  =  to  indent,  to  shape.] 
Made  of  potter's  clay  ;  moulded,  fashioned, 
shaped. 

f  ig'-U-line,  s.     [Lat.  figulinus,  from  figulus  = 
a  potter.] 
Min. :  A  name  given  to  potter's  clay. 

*  fig-U-ra-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  figurabUite.]  The 
qualily   of  being  figurable  ;   capability  of  or 
fitness  for  being  brought  into  a  certain  figure 
or  shape. 

*  f  ig'-u-ra-ble,  a.     [Fr.  figurable,  as  if  from 
a    La£.   Jigurabilis,   from  figuro  =  to    figure, 
to  shape  ;  Sp.  figurable ;  Ital.  figurabile.]    That 
may  or  can  be  brought  to  and  retained  in  a 
certain  form  ;  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a 
certain  fixed  or  stable  form. 

"  The  differences  of  impressible  and  not  impressible, 
figurable  aud  not  figurable,  scissible  and  not  scissibla, 
are  plebeian  notions."— Bacon :  flat..  Hitt.,  §  84«. 

*  f  Ig'-u-ral,  a.     [As  if  from  a  Lat.  figuralis, 
fromfigura  =  a  figure  ;  O.  Sp.  figural;  Ital. 

figurale.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Represented  by  a  figure  or 
delineation  ;  consisting  of  figures  ;  pertaining 
to  figure  or  shaj>e. 

"  Incongruities  have  been  committed  by  geographer* 
in  the  figural  resemblances  of  several  regions."— 
Browne :  Yulffar  Errourt. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
w,  wore,  w?lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  toll;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


flgurance— figure 
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2.  Music :  The  same  as  FIGURATE  (q.v.). 
fignral-numbers.  s.  pi.    The  same  as 

PlGCRATE-NTJMBERS  (q.V.). 

*  f Ig'-u-ranfe,  s.     [Lat.  figurans,  pr.  par.  of 
Jiguro.]     The  act  of  expressing  some  form ; 
the  delineation  of  some  figure.    (Ash.) 

fijT-n-rant  (m.),  fig  -u-rante  (/.),  s.  [Fr., 
pr.  par.  offigurer  =  to  make  a  figure,  to  ap- 
pear, to  dance  in  figures.] 

1.  One  who  dances  in  an  opera,  not  singly, 
but  iu  groups  or  figures. 

2.  An  accessory  or  supernumerary  character 
on  a  stage,  who  appears  in  the  scenes,  but  has 
nothing  to  say. 

3.  One  who  figures  in  any  scene  without 
taking  a  prominent  part. 

*  fjg  -u-rate,  a.     [Lat.  figuratus,  pa.  par.  of 
figuro'=  to    give    a    figure    to,    to  shape,  to 
fashion  ;  figura  =  a  figure,  shape.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Of  a  certain  fixed  and  determinate  form. 

"  Plants  are  M  figurate  and  determinate,  which  in- 
animate bodies  are  oak.*— Boom:  Jfat.  Hilt.,  §  602. 

(2)  Resembling  anything  of  a  determinate 
form  or  figure :  as,  fignrate  stones,  which  re- 
tain the  forms  of  shells,  &•<•. 

2.  Fig. :  Figurative,  metaphorical. 

"  There  laie  priuely  hidden  iomefiffurate  and  misti- 
eal  manner  of  speaking."—  Udal:  Lukexviii. 

IL  Music :  Containing  a  mixture  of  discords 
•long  with  concords. 

*  flgurate  counterpoint,  s. 

Music:  The  same  as  FIGURED •  OOUNTEB- 
POINT  (q.v.). 

*  figurate  descant,  s. 

Music :  (See  extract). 

"  fiaurate^letcant  is  that  wherein  discords  are  con- 
cerned, as  well,  though  not  so  much,  as  concords ;  and 
may  «  ell  be  termed  the  ornament  or  rhetorical  part  of 
music,  in  regard  that  in  this  are  introduced  all  the 
varieties  of  point*,  figures,  syncopes,  diversities  of 
measures,  and  whatever  else  is  capable  of  adorning 
the  composition."— ffarrit. 

flgurate -numbers,  s.  pi.,  flgurate  - 
aeries,  s. 

Math. :  A  series  of  numbers  which  may  or 
do  represent  some  geometrical  figure,  in  rela- 
tion to  which  they  ape  always  considered,  as 
triangular,  pyramidal,  hexagonal,  &c.,  num- 
bers. The  general  term  of  each  series  is 
n(n  +  1  )(n  +  2)  .  .  (n  +  m) 

1.2.3.4 (TO+1) 

In  which,  m  determines  the  nature  of  the 
series,  and  n  is  dependent  upon  the  place  of 
the  required  term  of  the  series.  Figurate 
series  are  divided  into  orders,  when  m  =  0,  the 
series  is  of  the  1st  order;  when  m  •—  1,  the 
series  is  of  the  2nd  order ;  when  m  —  2,  the 
series  is  of  the  3rd  order,  and  so  on.  The 
figurate  series  of  the  first  order  is  the  series  of 
the  natural  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  ...  n.  The 
flgurate  series  of  the  second  order  has  for  its 

n(n  + 1) 
general  term    — j-^ — '  and  the  several  terms 

are  deduced  from  this  by  making  in  succession 
»  =  1,  2,  3,  4,  <fec.  The  resulting  series  is 


The 


1,  8,  6,  10,  15,  21  .... 

number  of  this  series  are  called  triangular 
numbers,  because  they  express  the  number  of 
points  which  may  be  arranged  in  triangles, 


thus 


Ac. 


The  series  of  square  numbers  is  1,  4,  9,  16,  25, 
86,  49,  &c.  The  series  of  pentagonal  numbers 
is  1.  5,  12,  22,  35,  51,  &c.  ;  and  of  hexagonal 
numbers  1,  6,  15,  28,  45,  (56,  &c. 


a.     [Bng.   figuraHe)  ;    -ed.] 
Having  a  certain,  fixed,  or  determinate  form. 

"  The  number  30  Is  a  fignrattd  number,  because 
three  times  ten,  or  fire  times  six.  make  this  number." 
—Potter  :  On  Iht  Numbrr  666,  p.  1*6. 

•  fl'g'-U-rate-ljf,  adv.      [Eng.  flgurate;  -ly.] 
In  a  figurate  or  figurative  manner  ;   figura- 
tively. 

"Heedare  not  understand  this  thyng  Mfiguratelg 
•poken.  '-frith  :  H'orkt,  p.  86. 

*  fig-n-ra'-tion,   s.      [Lat.  flguratio,    from 
figuratus,   pa.    par.   of  figu.ro  =  to  shape,   to 
figure;  lieu.  Jlgurazione.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  giving  a  certain  determinate 
form  to. 

"  If  motion  be  in  a  certain  order,  there  followeth 
viviflcation  and  figuration  in  living  creatures  perfect." 
— Bacon  :  Jfatural  History,  f  621. 

2.  Determination  to  a  certain  form;  con- 
figuration. 

"  I  will  first  consider  the  general  figuration,  and  then 
the  several  members."—  Wotton:  Remaint,  p.  14. 

4.  A  figure,  type,  or  symbol. 

"  Considered  as  symbols,  Images,  figuration!  of  our 
Lord's  passion  and  sacrifice."—  Waterland  :  Workt,  viii. 
838. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Music:  A  mixture  of  concords  and  dis- 
cords, 

2.  Phil.  :  A  change  in  the  form  of  words 
without  a  change  in  the  meaning. 

flg'-u-ra-tive,  *fyg-u-ra-tlve,  a.    [Fr. 

figuratif;  Ital.  &  Sp.  figurative,  from  Lat. 
figuratus,  pa.  par.  of  figuro  =  to  shape,  to 
figure.  Puttenham,  in  1589,  ranked  this  word 
among  those  quite  recently  introduced  into 
the  language.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Representing  something  of  a  figure  or 
type  ;  typical. 

"  This,  they  will  say,  was  figurative,  and  served  by 
God's  appointment  but  for  a  time."— Hooker  :  Ecclet. 
Polity. 

2.  Used  in  a  metaphorical  sense ;  not  literal. 

"All  figurative  -expressions  .  .  .  can  by  no  means 
be  accounted  lies."— Clarke :  Sermont,  vol.  it,  ser.  133. 

3.  Full  of  figures  of  speech ;  flowery,  ornate. 

"  They  will  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  figurative  lan- 
guage."— Blair :  Lecture*,  vol.  i.,  lect  14. 

*  IL  Music :  The  same  as  FIGURATE  (q.v.). 

fig'-u-ra-tiVe-ly,  *  fyg-u-ra-tive-lie, 
"  fyg-ur-a-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  figurative ; 
-ly.]  In  a  figurative  manner ;  by  means  of  a 
figure ;  in  a  metaphorical  or  figurative  sense  ; 
not  literally ;  typically;  symbolically. 

"Christ  is  figuratively  and  sacramentally  presented 
in  the  temple  on  earth."— Home:  Workt,  vol.  v., 
disc.  11. 

fig'-n-ra-titve-nSss,  i.  [Eng.  figurative; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  figurative  or 
metaphorical. 


fig'-ure,*feg-ure,  *flg-our,  *fyg-ure,  s. 

[Fr.  figure,  from  Lat.  figura  =  a  thing  made, 
from  fig,  root  of  jingo  =  to  shape,  to  fashion, 
to  feign  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  figura.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literatty: 

(1)  The  form  or  shape  of  anything  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  outlines  or  terminating  extre- 
mities. 

"A  figure  is  the  superficies,  circumscription,  and 
accomplished  lineament  of  a  body."— P.  Holland  : 
Plutarch,  p.  667. 

(2)  Shape,  form,  semblance. 

"  Doing  in  the  figure  of  a  lamb  the  feats  of  a  lion."— 
Shakeip.  :  Mitch  Ado  About  Nothing.  i.  1. 

(3)  The  external  form  of  a  person  or  thing, 
considered   with    regard    to  grace,   elegance, 
beauty,  or  their  opposites. 

"  A  good  figure  or  person,  in  man  or  woman,  gives 
credit  at  first  sight  to  the  choice  of  either."— Kichard- 
ton:  Chiriua. 

(4)  The  representation  of  any  form,  as  by 
carving,   modelling,   painting,   drawing,    em- 
broidery,   weaving,    or    any    other   process. 
(Used  especially  of  the  human  body.) 

(5)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*'  To  arsmetrike  he  drough, 

And  bin  /i00!<r«<lrough  aldal  and  his  numbre  caste." 
St.  Edmund  Confeuor,  323. 

*  (6)  A  character  in  writing. 

"  Write  in  these  the  figurei  of  their  love." 

Shakeiii. :  Timon  of  A  them,  v.  1. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  An  appearance ;  the  impression  caused 
by  the  conduct,   manners,  or  actions  of  a 
person. 

"Not  a  woman  shall  be  unexplained  that  makes  a 
figure  either  as  a  maid,  a  wife,  or  a  vlAo*."—Addlian  : 
Guardian. 

(2)  One  who  plays  or  sustains  a  part ;  a 
character  :   as,   He  is  the  principal  figure  in 
the  transaction. 

"Gerhert,  our  of  the  most  striking  figure!  of  his 
time."—  Athenaum,  Aug.  26,  1883. 

'('•'•)  Distinguished  appearance;  distinction. 

"The  speech,  I  believe,  was  not  su  much  designed 
by  the  knight  to  Inform  the  court,  as  to  give  him  a 
figure  iu  my  eye."—Addi»on:  Sitectatnr,  122. 


*  (4)  Magnificence,  splendour. 

"  To  the  world  no  bugbear  is  so  great 
As  want  of  figure  and  a  small  estate." 

Pope  :  Satiret,  iii.  68. 

(5)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  7. 

"The  most  illiterate  speak,  iu  figurei  as  often  as  the 
most  learned."— Blair:  Lccturet,  vol.  L,  lect  14. 

(6)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  8 

"  Whose  high  office  now 
Moses  m  figure  bears."       Milton:  P.  L.,  xli.  241 

(7)  Something  conceived  in  the  mind  ;  an 
idea,  an  imagination. 

"  To  scrape  the  figuret  out  of  your  husband's  brain*,* 
— Shaketjp. :  Merry  Wivet  of  Windtor.  iv.  2. 

(8)  Value,  price. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Arith. :  A  character  employed  to  repre- 
sent a  number.  The  Arabic  figures  are  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0,  by  combinations  of  which 
any  possible  number  can  be  represented. 

"  As  in  accounts  cyphers  and  figuret  pass  fur  real 
sums,  so  iu  human  affairs  words  pass  for  things  them- 
selves."— South :  Serinvm. 

*  2.  Astrol. :  A  horoscope  ;  a  diagram  of  the 
aspects  of  the  astrological  houses. 

"  She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by  the  figure,  and 
such  daubery."—  Shaketp :  Merry  Wivet  of  Windtor, 
iv.  2. 

3.  Dancing :  The  several  steps  which  a  dan- 
cer makes  in  order  and  cadence,  considered  as 
they  form  certain  figures  on  the  floor. 

4.  Geom.  :  A  diagram  or  drawing  made  to 
represent  a  magnitude  upon  a  plane  surface. 

5.  Logic:  The  form  of  the  syllogism  with 
respect  to  the  position  of  the  Middle  Term. 

"  Every  syllogism  is  said  to  be  in  one  of  three  figurei, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  middle  term  in  the 
premisses."— Thornton :  Laws  of  Thought,  S  95. 

6.  Music: 

(1)  A  form  of  melody  or  accompaniment 
maintained  throughout  the  phrase  in  which  it 
is  suggested.     In  a  melody,  figure  is  called 
sequence.     In  harmony  a  figure  relates  to  the 
rhythmical  observance  of  a  certain  form  in  all 
the  accompanying  chords  to  the  melody. 

(2)  A  musical  phrase. 

(3)  A  florid  melody. 

(4)  [FIGURED  BASS.] 

7.  Rhet. :  Any  mode  of  speaking  or  writing 
in  which  words  are  distorted  or  deflected  from 
their  literal  and  primitive  sense ;  the  use  of 
figurative  language  or  expressions ;  a  deviation 
from  the  rules  of  analogy  or  syntax. 

•*  Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation, 
Figure!  pedantical." 

Shakesp. :  Love't  Lubour't  Lott,  v.  1 

8.  Theol. :     A     type,     representation,     or 
symbol. 

"  Who  is  the  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come.*— 
Romant  v.  14. 

•fl  To  make  or  cut  a  figure  :  To  make  a  grand 
show  or  an  appearance  ;  to  cut  a  dash. 

"  Who  ruined  his  mother  that  he  might  cut  a  figure 
at  the  university."— Thackeray  :  Book  of  Snobt,  ch.  xL 
U  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
figure,  'metaphor,  allegory,  emblem,  symbol,  aud 
type :  "  Figure  is  the  most  general  of  these 
terms,  comprehending  everything  which  ia 
figured  by  means  of  the  imagination  ;  the  rest 
are  but  modes  of  the  figure.  The  figure  con- 
sists either  in  words  or  in  things  generally. 
...  It  is  the  business  of  the  imagination  to 
draw  figures  out  of  anything ;  the  metaplutr 
and  allegory  consist  of  a  representation  by 
means  of  words  only.  .  .  .  The  metaphor  is  a 
figure  of  speech  of  the  simplest  kind,  by  which 
a  word  acquires  other  meanings  besides  that 
which  is  originally  affixed  to  it.  ...  The 
allegory  is  a  continued  metaplwr  when  attri- 
butes, modes,  and  actions,  are  applied  to  the 
objects  thus  figured.  .  .  .  The  emblem  is  that 
sort  of  figure  of  thought  by  which  we  make 
corporeal  objects  to  stand  for  moral  pro 
perties.  .  .  .  The  symbol  is  that  species  <>f 
emblem  which  is  converted  into  a  constituted 
sign  among  men.  .  .  .  The  type  is  that  species 
of  emblem  by  which  one  object  is  made  to 
represent  another  mystically."  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  figure  and 
form,  see  FORM. 

*  figure-caster,  s.    A  pretender  to  as- 
trology ;  a  fortune-teller. 

"  Some  have  dealt  with  him  ...  as  charmers,  and 
figure-atttert."—Bi>.  Ball:  Conlempl.,  Chritt  Among 
the  Gerpei 


*  figure  flinger, .-..     A  figure-caster ;  an 
astrologer. 

"Quacks,  fii/ure-tlingin,  pettifoggers,  and  republican 
plotters  cannot  well  live  without  it.  — Jer.  Coltitr: 
Euayt ;  Of  Confidence. 


boll,  bolh  poUt.  Jo^rl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  ^enophon,   exist,    ph  =  L 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.     tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,    §  ion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tioua.  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <fcc.  =  bel,  del. 


figure— filament 


•  figure-flinging,  s.  The  art  or  practice 
of  divination  by  astrology. 

figure-head,  .<. 

1.  Lit.  <tNaut.:  The  ornamental  figure,  or 
part  of  a  figure  ou  the  head  or  prow  of  a  ship 
above  the  cutwater,  and  immediately  below 


FIGURE-HEAD. 


the  bowsprit     The  term  is  also  applied  to  any 
ornament  or  ornamental  work  occupying  the 
place  of  the  figure-head  proper,  as  a  Fiddle- 
bead  (q.v.). 
2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  One  who  is  put  forward  as  a  principal  in 
any  enterprise  in  place  of  or  to  <Jonceal  tlie 
identity  of  the  actual  principals. 

(2)  The  face  of  a  man.     (Stony.) 

figure  maker,  s.  A  modeller  or  maker 
Of  figures  for  various  purposes,  as  anatomical 
models,  lay-ligures,  <Sic 

figure  stone, *. 

Min.  :  Agalmatolite  :  so  called  from  its 
being  easily  carved  into  figures,  as  pagodas, 
images,  Ac.  It  is  a  variety  of  talc-mica,  and 
occurs  in  various  colours,  white,  red,  browu, 
green,  grey,  &c. 

flg-ure,  *fyg-ure,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  figwer, 
from  Lat.  figuro,  from  figura  =  a  figure  ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  figurar;  Ital.  Jigurare.]  [FiouBB,  ».] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Literally: 

(1)  To  form  into  any  determinate  shape  ;  to 
fashion. 

"  Tree»  and  herbs,  in  the  growing  forth  of  their 
boughs  aud  branches,  are  not  figured,  and  keep  no 
order."— Bacon  :  natural  History.  (Johnton.) 

*  (2)  To  note,  mark,  indicate,  or  represent 
by  characters  or  figures. 

-  Each  thought  was  visible  that  rolled  within. 
As  thro'  a  crystal  glass  the  figured  hours  are  seen." 
Dryden  :  On  the  Monument  of  a  Maiden  Lady. 

(3)  To  make  a  figure,  image,  likeness,  or  re- 
presentation of  anything,  as  by  carving,  draw- 
ing, embroidery,  &c. 

(4)  To    cover,    adorn    or    ornament    with 
figures,  images,  or  representations  of  things ; 
to  variegate  with  patterns  or  devices. 

"  I'll  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads,  .  . 
My  figured  goblets  for  a  dish  of  wood." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  Ui.  S. 

(5)  To  diversify. 

"  The  vanity  top  of  heat en 
Figured  quite  o'er  with  huruing  meteors." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  v.  2. 

(6)  To  calculate  ;  to  work  out  in  figures. 
2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  represent  or  indicate  by  a  figure  or 
type  ;  to  symbolize  ;  to  typify. 

"  Both  these  sacraments  were  figured  in  Moyses 
law ;  baptisme  wta  figured  by  circumcision."— Tynda.ll  : 
Workt,  p.  467. 

*  (2)  To  prefigure,  to  foreshow. 

"  In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event." 

Shaketp. .-  3  Henry  VI.,  it  1. 

*  (3)  To  form  or  image  in  the  mind ;  to 
Imagine. 

"Thou  art  always^urin^  diseases  in  me." 

Shaketp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  2. 

*  (4)  To  show,  to  reveal,  to  disclose. 

"  I  would  I  knew  thy  heart." 
"  "Tin  figured  iu  my  tongue." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  III.,  L  i. 

*  (5)  To   form    figuratively  ;   to   use   in  a 
figurative  sense. 

*  (6)  To  indicate  indirectly  ;  to  express  by 


Music: 
L  To  deuote  or  suggest  the  accompanying 


chords  to  the  bass  by  certain  nnmbers  written 
above  or  below  the  notes. 

2.  To  embellish. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  work  or  calculate  in   figures  ;  to 
cipher. 

2.  To  make  a  figure ;  to  take  a  prominent  part. 
"Who  figured   in    the   rebellion."  —  Baling >mke: 
Spirit  of  Patriotism,  p.  233. 

If  (1)  To  figure  out :  To  ascertain  an  amount 
by  computation. 
(2)  To  figure  up :  To  add  up,  to  reckon. 

flg'-ured,  pa.  par.  &  o.    [FIGURE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit.  :  Adorned  or  ornamented  with  figures 
or  devices. 

"  Hohlfteld,  of  Hennerndorf,  in  Saxony,  1711-71,  in- 
vented a  loom  for  weaving  figured  fabrics,  the  model 
of  which  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  Berlin 
Academy."— Knight :  Diet,  of  Mechanics. 

*  2.  Fig. :   Used  in  a  figurative  or  meta- 
phorical sense  ;  figurative  ;  metaphorical. 

"  figured  and  metaphorical  expressions  do  well  to 
illustrate  more  abstruse  and  unfamiliar  ideas,  which 
the  rniud  is  not  yet  thoroughly  accustomed  to."— 
Locke.  (Johnson.) 

II.  Music  :  The  same  as  FIGURATE  (q.v.). 

figured-bass,  s. 

Music :  A  bass  having  the  accompanying 
chords  suggested  by  certain  numbers  above  or 
below  the  notes.  It  is  at  present  the  most 
satisfactory  system  of  musical  shorthand. 
The  whole  of  the  notes  are  not  always  indi- 
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FROM   AN  ANTHEM,    "  PRAISB  THE   LORD " 

(w.  HAYES). 

cated  by  a  corresponding  number  of  figures, 
because  otre  number  generally  implies  two  or 
more  to  complete  the  chord.  When  there  is 
no  figure,  it  is  understood  that  the  common 
chord  of  such  a  note  is  to  oe  used  as  its  har- 
mony. (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

figured-counterpoint,  s. 

Music  :  Figured-counterpoint  is  where  se- 
veral notes  of  various  lengths,  with  synco- 
pations and  other  ornamental  lengths  are  set 
against  the  single  notes  of  the  Canto  fermo 
(Grove.) 

figured-melody,  s. 

Music :  The  breaking  up  of  the  long  notes 
of  the  church  melodies  into  larger  or  more 
rapid  figures  or  passages. 

figured  muslin,  s. 

Fabric :  Muslin  in  which  a  figure  or  pattern 
is  worked. 

*  flg'-ure-le'ss.a.  [Eng.  figure;  -less.]  Shape- 
less. 

"  Timeless  infants  .  .  .  those  figures  figureless." 
Sylvester  :  Du  Bartas ;  The  Tropheis,  682. 

*  f I-gur'-I-al,  a.    [Eng.  figure);   -ial.]    Re- 
presented by  figure  or  delineation. 

*  f  Ig'-u-rle,  s.     [Eng.  figure ;  -ie  =  -y.]     Em- 
broidery. 

"  For  cloth  of  gold  or  tinsel  fiffurie."  —  Gascoigne: 
Steele  0las,  p.  71. 

flg'-ur-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.    [FIGURE,  v.] 
A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  representing  or 

depicting  in  figure  ;  that  which  is  figured  ;  a 

fancy. 

"The   divers  flgurings   of   the   brain."  —  OlanviU: 
Scepsis  Scientifica,  ch.  xxii. 

*  flg'-U-rlst,  s.     (Eng.figur(e);  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  makes  use  of  or  interprets  figures. 


2.  (See  extract.) 

"  The  Symbolists,  Figurists,  and  Signincatisirf,  .  .  . 
are  of  opinion  that  the  faithful  at  the  Lord's  Supper 
do  receive  nothing  but  the  naked  and  bare  signs."— 
Rogers :  On  the.  Thirty-nine  Articles,  p.  289. 

f  ike,  fyke,  s.    [FIRE,  v.] 

1.  Restlessness  caused  by  any  trifling  an- 
noyance ;  fidgetiness 


2.  Teasing  peculiarity  in  acting  which  gives 
trouble  ;  fussiness. 

f  ike,  fyke,  v.  i.  &  t.    [FIDOE.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  fidget,  to  be  restless,  to 
bustle  about. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  give  trouble  to,  to  vex,  to 
annoy. 

*  fik-el,  *  flk-ele,  a.    [FICKLE,  a.] 

*  fik-ele,  v.i.    [FICKLE  (i),  ».] 

*  fikolare,  s.    [FIKELE,  v.]    A  flatterer. 

"  Thes  fikelarei  master  is  to  wrien,  and  to  helien 
thet  gong  thurl."— Ancren  Kiale,  p.  84. 

fik-e-ry,  fyk-e-rie,  s.  [Eng.  fike;  -ry.} 
Minute  exactness,  petty  trouble  about  trifles  ; 
fussiness. 

"  '  I  canna  understand,'  said  he,  '  what  for  a'  tuU 
fykerie's  about  a  lump  o'  yird.' "— The  Entail,  i.  806. 

fik'-fe,  fik'-y,  o.     [Eng.  fike ;  -y.} 

1.  Causing  trouble ;  troublesome ;  vexatious, 

2.  In  a  restless  or  unsettled  state,  like  one 
still  fidgeting. 

"  My  Lor^.  there  is  hyte  and/y*{« ;  there's  a  gale  in 
his  tail,  said  they,  light  where  it  may."-«.  Oithaia. 
i.  154. 

fik'-ing,  a.  [FiKE,  v.]  Fidgeting;  fiddle- 
faddling;  anxious  about  trifles  ;  restless. 

"  She  wad  rather  lock  up  a  haill  ward  than  befitting 
about  thae  niil-naffy  gentles  that  gae  sae  muckle  fash 
in  their  fancies."—  Hcott :  Buy  Mannering,  ch.  iliv. 

»  ffl,  S.      [FlLLY.] 

fir  a  -ceous  (ceous  as  shus),   a.     [Lat. 
filum  =  a    thread.]     Consisting    of   threads ; 
composed  of  threads  or  thread-like  fibres. 
"  They  make  cables  of  the  bark  of  lime  trees  ;  it  i> 
he  stalk  that  makcth  the  filaceous  matter  commonly, 
and  sometimes  the  down  thatgroweth  above."— Bacon: 
Natural  History,  §  614. 

*  f  Ir-aj-er,  s.    [Norman  Fr.  filace  =  a  file  or 

thread  on  which  the  records  of  courts  were 
filed  ;  Fr.  filasse  =  flax  ready  to  be  spun  ;  Lat. 
filum  =.  a  thread.] 

Old  Law :  An  officer  in  the  Common  Pleas, 
so  called  beeause  he  tiled  those  writs  on  which 
he  made  process.  There  were  fourteen  of  them 
in  their  several  divisions  and  counties,  and 
by  them  all  original  processes,  real,  personal, 
and  mixed,  were  made  out. 

fi-la   go,  s.    [Lat.  filum  —  a  thread  ;  from  the 

delicate  threads  orfila  which  cover  the  plant.] 

Dot. :  Cudwort,  a  genus  of  Composite  plants, 

chiefly  annuals.     Three  species  are  known  in 

Britain  ;  occurring  in  dry  banks,  pastures.  &C. 

fll'-a-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  filamrntnm, 
from  filo  —  to  wind  thread  ;  filum  =  a  thread.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  slender,  thread-like  pro- 
cess ;  a  fibre  or  tine  thread  of  which  flesh, 
nerves,  skin,  roots,  &c. ,  are  composed. 

"  They  divided  or  slived  it  longwise  into  small  fila- 
ments with  the  point  of  a  needle  or  bodkin. W. 
Holland  Plinie,  bk.  xxv.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Hot. :   That  part   of  the  stamen  which 
supports  the  anther.      The    filament,   when 
structurally  considered,  is  found  lo  consist  of 
a  thin  Epidermis,  on  which  occasionally  sto- 
niata  and  hairs  occur,  and  of  a  layer-  of  cellu- 
lar tissue  enclosing  a  bundle  of  spiral  vessels'; 
which  traverses  its   whole  length,   and   ter- 
minates at  the  union  between  the  iilament 
and  the  anther.     The  filaments  of  Cal/itricht 
verna  are  said  to  have  no  vessels.     The  fila- 
ment is  usually,  as  its  name  imports,  filiform 
or  thread-like,  cylindrical,  or  slightly  tapering 
towards  its  summit.     It  is  often,   however, 
thickened,  compressed,  and  flattened  in  vari- 
ous ways.    It  sometimes  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  petal,  or  becomes  petaloid  :  occa- 
sionally it  is  subulate  or  slightly  broadened  at 
the  base,  and  drawn  out  iuto  a  point  like  an 
awl,  and  at  other  times  it  is  clavate,  or  narrow 
below  and  broad  above. 

The  filament  varies  much  in  length  and  in 
fineness.  The  length  bears  a  relation  to  that 
of  the  pistil,  and  to  the  position  of  the  flower, 
whether  erect  or  drooping ;  the  object  being 
to  bring  the  anther  into  more  or  less  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  upper  part  of  the  pistil, 
so  as  to  allow  the  pollen  to  be  scattered  on  it. 
The  filament  is  usually  of  sufficient  solidity  to 
support  the  anther  in  an  erect  position  :  bnt 
sometimes,  as  in  Grasses,  L;ttorella,  and 
Plantago,  it  is  very  delicate  and  capillary  or 
hair-like,  so  that  the  anther  is  pendulous. 
The  filament  is  usually  continuous  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  bent 
or  jointed.  (Hal/our.) 


fate,  fit,  fire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,   pit 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  role,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  9.    ey  =  a.   oju  =  kw. 
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fn-a-men'-tar-y,  a.  [Eng.  filament  ;  -ary.] 
Having  the  nature  or  character  of  a  filament  ; 
formed  by  a  filament.  (Owen.) 

fll-a-men'-toid,  a.  [Eng.  filament;  Gr. 
«T6os  (eidos)  =  appearance.]  Having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  filament  ;  like  a  filament. 

f  il  a  men  tose,  fil  a  men  -toils,  a.  [Fr. 
fildmenteux,  from  Lat.  Jilamentum  =  a  slender 
thread.) 

L  Ord.  iMng.  :  Like  a  filament  or  fine  thread  ; 
consisting  of  filaments. 
2.  Sot.  :  Bearing  filaments. 

filamentous  tissue,  s. 
Anat.  :  The  same  as  AREOLAR  TISSUE  (q.v.). 
(Quaiai.) 

f  l-lan'-der,  s.  [Lat.  filum  =  a  thread,  from 
the  slenderness  of  the  tail.] 

Zool.  :  Halmaturus  Asiaticus,  a  species  of 
kangaroo  found  in  the  North  of  Australia,  in 
the  region  of  King  George's  Sound.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  common  rabbit,  and  has  a 
slender  and  rather  short  tail,  which  is  some- 
what scaly.  The  ears  are  short  and  round, 
and  the  hind  feet  short.  It  is  also  called  the 
Short-tailed  Kangaroo. 

f  il'-an-ders,  *  feT-an-ders,  s.  [Fr.  filan- 
dres,  from  Lat.  filum  —  a  thread.]  A  disease 
in  hawks,  consisting  of  filaments  or  strings  of 
coagulated  blood,  occasioned  by  the  violent 
rupture  of  a  vein.  The  term  is  also  used  to 
denote  certain  small  thread-like  worms  found 
in  the  intestines. 

fl'-lar,  a.  [Lat.  fil(itm)  =  a  thread  ;  Eng.  adj. 
sun*,  -ar.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  thread  : 
specif,  applied  to  a  micrometer,  microscope, 
Ac.,  having  threads  or  wires  across  its  field  of 
view. 

fH-ar'-i-a,  ».  [Lat.  filum  =  a  thread  ;  neut. 
adj.  pi.  stiff,  -aria.] 

Zonl.  :  A  genus  of  Entozoa,  of  the  order 
Ccelelmintha,  and  family  Nematoidea.  The 
body  is  filiform,  very  long,  and  nearly  uni- 
form ;  head  not  distinct  from  the  body  ;  mouth 
round  or  triangular,  naked  or  with  papillae  : 
it  is  white,  yellowish,  or  red.  They  are  most 
commonly  found  in  the  abdominal  cavity  and 
between  the  peritoneal  folds  of  mammalia  and 
birds,  in  the  air-cells  of  the  latter,  sometimes 
in  the  sub-cutaneous  cellular  tissue.  Species 
are  also  met  with  in  reptiles,  fishes,  and  in- 
sects. Filaria  mtdinrnsis  is  the  Hair-  or 
Guinea-worm,  which  is  common  in  hot  cli- 
mates, but  the  countries  where  it  most  abounds 
are  Arabia,  Upper  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and 
Guinea.  Its  habitat  may  be  roughly  described 
as  the  inter-tropical  regions  of  the  Old  World. 
{Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

fil-a-ri  -a-dse,  f  Il-a-ri-I-dw,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  filaria  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  parasitic  thread-like 
worms,  of  which  Filaria  is  the  type. 


-y^  s.     [O.  Fr.  filatere,  from  Lat 
um  ;  Gr.  <t>v\axrripiov  (phulakterion).  ] 
phylactery  (q.v.). 


I'-a-tor-y,  *.     [Lat.  filum  =  a  thread.]    A 
ach'ine  for  forming  or  spinning  threads. 

fl'-a  tiire,  ».    [Lat.  fllum  =  a  thread.] 

1.  The    act   of   forming  or  spinning  into 
threads. 

2.  A  reel  for  drawing  off  silk  from  cocoons. 
8.  A  fllatory(q.v.). 

4.  An  establishment  for  reeling  silk. 

•ffl'-a-zer,  ».    [FILACER,] 

fil   bert,    *  phil  i  bcrd,    •  phil-i-bert, 
fll  herd,  '  fil  bcrde,  Tyl  berde, «  fyl- 

byrdo,  s.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin.  Ac- 
cording to  Skeat  it  is  named  after  St.  Phili- 
bert,  whose  feast  is  on  August  22  (O.S.). 
According  to  Wedgwood  the  word  \sfill  beard, 
because  the  nut  just  fills  the  cup  made  by 
the  beards  of  the  calyx.  In  German  the 
filbert  is  called  Lambert's  nuss  =  Lambert's 
nut :  St.  Lambert's  day  lieing  on  Sept.  17.] 
The  nut  or  fruit  of  the  cultivated  hazel,  Cory- 
lus  avellana.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  con- 
taining a  kernel  which  has  a  mild,  farinaceous, 
oily,  and  very  agreeable  taste. 

"  Tht  time  is  fit,  and  fllberdt  waxen  ripe." 

i  Pit*. 


filbert-shaped,  a.  Of  an  oval  shape, 
like  a  filbert. 

filbert-tree,  *  filberd-tre,  *fylberd- 
tre,  *.  The  hazel  (q.v.). 

"  Sec  monu,  a  /ylberdtre."—  Wright  :  Vol.  of  Vocab., 
p.  228. 

filch,  v.t.  &  i.  [From  fill  (cf.  talk  from  tell, 
stalk  from  steal,  where  k  is  a  formative  addi- 
tion). Fil  represents  Mid.  Eiig.  felen  =  to 
hide;  Icel.  /eta;  Goth,  filhan ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
felahan  (Skeat).] 

A.  Trans.  :    To  steal,  especially  things  of 
small  value  ;  to  pilfer. 

"  His  pilfered  powder  in  you  nook  he  hoards. 
And  ttie  filched  lead  the  church's  roof  aflbrds." 

Scott:  The  Poacher. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  thieve,  to  steal,  to  pilfer. 

"  The  champion  robbeth  by  night, 
And  prowleth  and  jUcArtA  by  daie." 

T 'inter :  ffutbandry. 

*  filch,  *.  [FILCH,  v.]  That  which  is  filched, 
or  stolen. 

"  Thus  we  throw  up  our  nab-cheats  first  for  joy, 
And  th«n  our  filches." 

Bcaitm.  i:  Flet. :  Beggar'i  Bvth,  iii.  1. 

filch' -£r,  s.  [Eng.  filch;  -er.]  One  who  filches ; 
a  petty  thief ;  a  pilferer. 

f il9h'  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [FiLCH,  v.] 

A.  it  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  pilfering 
or  thieving. 

"  With  his  continuall  and  immeasurable  filching."— 
P.  Holland:  Plinie,  vol.  i.,  p.  251. 

f flch'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fishing  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
thieving,  pilfering  manner  ;  by  pilfering ;  like 
a  petty  thief. 

"fild-ale,  *f  ilk-ale,  s.  [A.S.  fillen  =  to 
fill,  and  ale.]  An  ale  feast.  An  old  extortion 
by  which  officers  of  the  forests  and  bailiffs  of 
hundreds  compelled  people  to  supply  them 
with  liquor.  It  was  prohibited  by  the  Carta 
de  Foresta. 

file  (if,  s.    [O.   Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  fila  ~  a 
string  of  things,  from  Lat.  filum  =  a  thread.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  I.  Lit. :  A  thread,  or  string. 
2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  string,  line,  or  piece  of  wire  on  which 
papei-s  are  strung,  in  order  for  preservation 
and  convenience  of  reference. 

"  Kit  her  it  is  there,  or  it  is  upon  a  fie  with  the 
duke's  own  letters  in  my  tent.'  —  iShaketp.  :  Att'i  WeU 
That  Endt  Well,  iv.  3. 

*  (2)  A  thread,  as  of  discourse ;  the  course  of 
thought  or  narration. 

"  Dorothea  did  not  interrupt  the  flit  of  her  history." 
— Shelton  :  Don  Quixote,  iv.  1. 

(3)  The  papers  or  other  documents  strung 
on  a  file ;  a  collection  of  papers  arranged  in 
order  of  date  or  subject  for  the  sake  of  ready 
reference  :  as,  a,  file  of  newspapers. 

*  (4)  A  catalogue,  list,  roll,  or  series. 

"  The  file  of  heroick  poets  is  very  short."— Dryden : 
Ditcourte  on  Spick  Poetry. 

*(5)  A  rank,  series,  or  class. 
"  The  petitions  being  thus  iirepared.  do  you  continu- 
ally set  apart  an  hour  in  a  day  to  perus*  those,  and 
then  rank  them  into  several  filet,  according  to  the 
subject  matters."— Bacon. 

*  (6)  A  crowd,  a  body. 

"tLfile  of  boys  behind." 

•SAofcap. .  Bmry  VIII.,  ».  4. 
II.  Military: 

1.  A  row  of  soldiers  ranged  one  behind  the 
other  from  front  to  rear ;  hence  used  for  the 
number  of  men  making  up  the  depth  of  a 
battalion  or  squadron. 

2.  Two  soldiers. 

"The  Colonel  had  called  for  a  fllr  with  loaded 
muskets."— J/ocouiay  :  Uui.  Eng.,  ch.  xill. 

1J  (1)  On  file :  In  orderly  and  systematic  pre- 
servation. 

(2)  Rank  and  file : 

Milit. :  All  the  privates  and  corporals  of  a 
regiment  who  take  their  places  in  the  ranks, 
and  are  arranged  \n  files.  All  other  non-com- 
missioned officers  take  part  in  the  third,  or 
supernumerary  rank,  and  do  not  come  under 
this  denomination. 

"  For  what  had  he  to  with  laurels  T 
Be  was  only  one  of  the  rank  and  ft*. 

Lover:  The  SolcUtr. 

(3)  File-leader,  "file-lead : 
Military  : 

(a)  The  soldier  placed  in  front  of  a  file. 


*  (b)  A  captain  of  a  troop. 

'"The  same  grade  prcceesely,' answered  Dalgettyi 
' ritt-master  signifying  literally  file-leader.'"— Scoit: 
Legend  nf  Montrote,  ch.  it 
(4)  File-marching : 

Milit. :  The  marching  of  a  line  two  deep,  so 
that  the  front  and  rear  rank  march  side  by  side. 

file  (2),  s.     [A.S.  feol;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vijl; 
Dan.  fiil;  Sw.  fil;  O.  H.  Ger.  fihala,  figala; 
Ger.  Jeile  ;  Russ.  pila.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"They  had  a  file  for  the  mattocks  and  for  the 
colters,  and  for  the  forks  and  for  the  axes,  and  to 
sharpen  the  goads." — 1  Sam.  xiii.  21. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Any  means  used  to  polish,  smoothen,  or 
refine. 

"  Through  the  frankness  nf  my  hardy  style. 
Mock  the  nice  touches  of  the  critic  a  file.' 

Akentide  :  bk.  ii.,  ode  L 

(2)  Smooth,  polished  style. 

"  And  were  it  not  ill  fitting  for  this  file, 
To   sing   of   hills  and   woods  mougst   warres  and 
kui-hts."  Spenter:  Of  Mat abttitie  vii.  5. 

II.  Mach.  :  A  steel  instrument  for  abrading 
or  smoothing  surfaces,  and  having  raised 
cutting  edges  (teeth)  made  by  the  indentations 
of  a  chisel.  Files  are  ranked  according  to 
shape,  size,  and  fineness  of  cut.  A  double- 
cut  file  is  one  having  two  sets  of  teeth  crossing 
obliquely  ;  a  single-cut,  or  float  file,  is  one 
having  but  one  row  of  teeth.  The  sculptor's 
file  is  known  as  a  riffler,  and  is  curved  in 
various  forms. 

file-blank,  s.  A  piece  of  soft  steel,  shaped 
and  ground  ready  for  cutting,  to  form  a  file. 

file-carrier,  s.  A  tool-holder,  like  the 
stock  of  a  frame-saw,  and  used  to  mount  a 
file  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  saw. 

file-chisel,  s.  A  chisel  used  for  cutting 
files. 

file-cleaner,  s.  A  scratch-brush  of  wire  ; 
a  thin  brass  edge  which  acts  as  a  rake  ;  a 
card  such  as  is  used  in  carding  cotton.  To  re- 
move wood,  dip  the  file  in  hot  water  to  swell 
the  wood.  It  is  then  removed  by  a  hard 
brush  ;  the  warmth  evaporates  the  moisture. 

file-cutter,  s.    A  cutter  or  maker  of  files. 

file-cutting,  *.  The  act  or  art  of  cutting 
files. 

File-cutting  machine  :  A  machine  by  which 
files  are  cut  automatically. 

file-fish,  s. 

Zool. :  A  name  given  to  the  Balistidee,  a 
family  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  order  Plec- 
tognathi,  from  the  toothed  character  of  the 


FILE-FISH. 

dorsal  spine.  These  fishes  are  generally  of 
rather  small  size.  They  inhabit  the  tropical 
seas,  and  are  often  adorned  with  the  most 
brilliant  colors.  They  are  indifferent  as  food, 
a'ld  are  said  to  be  poisonous  at  certain  seasons, 
from  feeding  on  the  coral  polypes.  [  HAI.ISTKS, 

B  \L18TID  X. ) 

file-grinding,  s.  The  act  or  art  of  sup. 
facing  file-blanks  (q.v.). 

File-grinding  machine:  A  machine  for  sur- 
facing forged  or  rolled  tile-blanks  to  bring 
them  to  form  previous  to  cutting. 

file-sharpening,  s.  A  process  by  which 
a  new  edge  is  given  to  files  by  the  Sand-blast 
(q.v.)  without  forging  and  re-cutting. 

file-shell,  -. 

Conchol.  :  A  bivalve  mollusc  of  the  genus 
Pholas. 

file-stripper,  s.  A  machine  in  which  a 
worn-out  file,  after  being  softened  by  heat  and 
slow  cooling,  is  smoothed  to  prejiare  it  for 
being  re-cut. 


1)811.  b6y;  poilt,  J6%1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =t 
-Olan.    tian     shan.       tion, -sion  -  shun ;    tion,    sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &e.  =  bel,  dei. 
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flle-flling 


file  (3),  >.  [Prob.  the  same  word  M  vUe  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  A  vile,  wretched,  mean,  contemptible 
fallow. 

"  Tit  auaneed  he  tbatjlfo  untille  •  tain  thing." 

AWrt  lit  ttrvnnt.  p.  2*7. 

4.  A  shrewd,  artful,  or  cunning  person. 
(Slang.) 

fOo  (1),  v.t.  &  i.     [FiLE  0),*-] 

A.  Transitive  : 

L  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  To  place  or  string  upon  a  file  :  as,  To  file 
paiiers  ;  to  arrange  papers  in  order,  endorsing 
the  title,  date,  &c.,  of  each  on  the  back. 

2.  To  bring  before  a  court  or  legislative 
body  by  presenting  the  proper  papers  in  a 
regular  way  :  as,  To  file  a  petition  or  bill. 

"  An  application  to  fie  petitions  in  liquidation  made 
on  tfce  previous  day  had  been  adjourned.  '-Daily  Telt- 
«rrapfc,  Aug.  27,  1W3. 

IL  Law  :  To  place  upon  the  files  or  among 
the  records  of  a  court  ;  to  note  upon  a  j>ap«r 
the  fact  and  date  of  its  reception  in  court. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

L  Lit.  :  To  march  in  a  file  or  line,  not 
abreast,  but  one  by  one. 

"  All  ran  down  without  order  or  ceremony,  'till  we 
drew  up  in  guod  order,  and  jUed  off.'  —  Toiler. 

•IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  move  in  order  and  succession. 
••  Old  all  the  grosser  atoms  &t  the  call 

Of  chauce  file  off  to  form  the  pond'rous  ball, 
And  undetermined  into  order  fall?" 

Blackmorc:  Creation,  bk.  L 

2.  To  march  or  move  in  a  line  ;   to  keep 
pace. 

"  My  endeavours 

Bare  ever  come  too  short  of  mjr  desires, 
YetjUed  with  my  abilities." 

Hhaketp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  S. 

file  (2),  *iyien,  *fylin,  v.t.  [PILE  (2),  ».; 
O.  H.  Ger.  filon  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vilen  ;  But. 
vijlen  ;  Sw.  jiLa  ;  Dan.  file.'} 

L  Lit.  :  To  rub  smooth  or  down  with  a  file  ; 
to  polish  or  cut  away  with  a  file. 

"  Was  never  file  yet  half  so  well  yflled 
ToJUe  *file  for  any  smithe's  en  tent." 

Wj/aU  :  The  Abated  Lovtr  teeth  kit  Poly. 

*  IL  Figuratively: 

L  To  make  smooth  or  polished  ;  to  polish  ; 
to  refine. 

'•Hishu.  ___________________ 

tongue  filed,  and  his  eye  ambitious.' 
Labour  l  Lott,  v.  I. 

2.  To  cut  away  or  off. 

"  They  which  would  JUe  away  most  from  the  large- 
ness of  that  offer,  du  in  more  sparing  times  acknow- 
ledge little  less."—  Hooker  :  Ecclrt.  Polity. 

•file  (3),  v.t.  [A.S./yfa»,  from  Jul=  foul  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  dirty,  to  defile,  to  pollute  ;  to  disgrace, 
to  degrade,  to  sully. 

"A  word  that  I  abbor  to  JUe  my  ling  with." 

Tourneur  :  Revenger's  Trngedie. 

2.  To  infect  ;  to  diffuse  contagion. 

"  Gif  thair  war  any  persounis,  that  bad  na  gudis  to 
find  thame  self,  put  furth  of  ony  towne,  thay  of  the 
town  sould  find  thame.  and  not  lat  thame  pas  away 
frae  the  plnce.  that  thay  war  depute  to  remaue,  tofyle 
the  countrie  about  thame  l"—AcU  Jot.  II.,  1465,  c.  83 
(ed.  15*;'. 

-IL  Scots  Law: 

1.'  To  caluminate  ;  to  accuse. 

"If  they  had  been  permitted,  were  ready  to  fie,  by 
their  delation,  sundry  gentlewomen,  and  others  of 
fashion."—  fountainhaU  :  Decision!,  L  14. 

2.  To  find  guilty  ;  to  pronounce  guilty. 

"  Gif  auie  man  is  fyled  or  condemned  of  tliat  crime, 
bis  judgement  and  punishment  of  his  life 
depends  only  vpou  the 
—  Brg.  Uaj..  B.  i 


Kiuges  benefit*  and  gude 


•  file-mot,  *  phile-mot,  s.     [A  corruption 
of  Fr.  feuUle-morte  =  a  dead  leaf.]    A  browu 
or  yellowish-brown  colour  ;  the  colour  of  a 
faded  leaf.    [FEUILLEMOBT.] 

*"  The  colou1  a  you  ought  to  wish  for  are  blue  or 
flemot,  tumeu  up  with  red."—  Suit/I  :  Advice  to  Ser- 
fantt. 

fil'-er,  *.  [Eng.  file  (2),  v.  ;  -«r.]  One  who 
files  ;  one  who  uses  a  file  in  catting  and 
polishing  metals,  &c. 

files,  s.  pi.  [FILE  (2),  *.]  A  familiar  term 
among  the  peasantry  of  the  South  of  England 
for  the  striated  and  tuberculated  spines  of 
Cidaris. 

•fll-et,  s.    [FILLET.] 

*  file  '-wort,  s.    [Eng.  jM«,  and  wort.] 

Hot.  :  A  plant,  Filago  minima. 

ItT-I-aJ,  a.     [As  if  from  a  Lat.  filialis,  from 


JUius  =  a  son  ;  filia  =  a  daughter  ;  FT.,  Hp.,  4 
Fort,  filial;  Ital.  ./Hiofe.  ] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  son  or  daughter  ;  be- 
coming or  befitting  a  child  in  relation  to  his 
parents. 

"  That  struggle  of  filial  duty  with  conjugal  affection." 
—M,iniul,i!i  :  Hist  Knf.,  ch.  xvi. 

*  2.  Bearing  the  relation  of  a  son. 

"  Thus  the  filial  Godhead  answering  spoke." 

Milton  :  P.  L,  vi.  TM. 

*  fn-*-ar-I-t$f,  s.     [Eng.  JUial  ;  -ity.]     The 
state  or  condition  of  being  a  son.    (Ash.) 

'  m-I-al-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  filial;  -ly.]  In  a 
filial  manner  ;  in  a  manner  befitting  a  child. 

"  There  is  no  servant  of  God  but  feares  filially."— 
Biihop  Ball  :  Worket  :  A.  Holy  Pam-ayrvck. 

*  f  il   i  al  ness,  s.     [Eng.  filial  ;  -ness.]    The 
relation  of  a  son.    (Ash.) 

*  t  H-i-ate,  v.t.    [AFFILIATE.] 

1.  To  adopt  as  a  child  ;  to  establish  a  filia- 
tion between  ;  to  connect  as  by  descent. 

"  The  three  kings  of  Cologne  were  filiated  upon  her." 
—Southey  :  The  Doctor,  ch.  xcL 

2.  To  attribute,  to  assign. 

"  No  one  can  hesitate  at  floating  them  upon  the 
ipsissimus  Luther."—  Southey  :  The  Doctor,  ch.  ccxxii. 

*  f  II  I  a  -tion,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  filiatio, 
from  Lat.  filius  =  a  son  ;  filia  =  a  daughter  ; 
Sp.  filiacion  ;  Ital.  filiazione.] 

1.  The  relation  of  a  son  or  child  to  his 
father  ;  the  correlative  of  paternity. 

"  The  relation  of  paternity  and  filiation  between  the 
first  affiliate  and  second  person  ...  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  denomination  thereof,  must  needs  be  eternal. 
—Hale:  Origin  o/  Mankind. 

2.  The  fixing  of  a  bastard  child  upon  some 
one  as  its  father  ;  affiliation. 

fJl'-l-bSg,  S.      [FlLLIBEO.] 

fll'-i-bus-ter,  *.  [Sp.,  from  fllibote,  fllibote 
=  a  fast-sailing  vessel,  from  Eng.  fiyboat;  Dut. 
vlieboot.  In  Fr.  fiUbiustier.]  Originally  one  of 
a  number  of  buccaneers,  who  infested  the 
West  Indian  seas,  preying  on  the  Spanish 
commerce  with  South  America  ;  now  applied 
to  any  lawless  military  adventurer,  especially 
one  in  quest  of  plunder  ;  a  freebooter,  a 
pirate.  Applied  more  especially  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Lopez  in  his  expedition  to  Cuba  in 
1851,  and  to  those  of  William  Walker,  who, 
after  various  military  enterprises  in  Central 
America,  was  taken  and  shot  on  Sept.  12,  1860. 

t  fll'-I-bus-ter,  v.i.  [FILIBUSTER,  ».]  To 
act  as  a  filibuster  or  freebooter. 

*fll'-i'-bus-ter-lsm,  ».  [Eng.  filibuster; 
-ism,.]  The  act  of  filibustering  ;  buccaneering, 
freebooting. 

flT-I-cal.  a.  [Lat.  filix  (genit.  filicis),  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Filices  or  Ferns  :  as,  the  Filical  Alliance. 
(Lindley.) 

f  il-i  -ca'-les,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  fllix  (genit. 
filicis)  =  a  fern,  and  m.  4  f.  pL  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot.  :  An  alliance  of  Acrogens,  containing 
the  Ferns  (q.  v.). 

fil  '-1-909,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  nom.  pi.  of  filix  =  a 
fern.] 

Bot.  :  The  scientific  name  of  the  Fern  order 
or  alliance.  It  was  used  by  Linnaeus,  Jussieu, 
&c.,  and  is  still  often  employed,  as  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  who  calls  it  an  order,  and  in- 
cludes under  it  as  tribes  the  different  types  of 
Ferns,  made  by  Liudley  orders  ia  his  Filical 
Alliance.  [FERN.  ] 

fi-li9'-Ic,  a.  [  Lat.  filix  (genit.  filicis)  =  a  fern  ; 
-ic.] 

Chem.  :  Prepared  from  or  in  any  way  per- 
taining to  any  of  the  Filices. 


OH 


.   The 


filidc  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C14H18OS, 


dibutyric  ether  of  phoroglucin,  C 
Filicic  acid  occurs  in  the  root  of  Aspidium 
filix.  It  is  extracted  by  ether,  as  crystalline 
powder,  which  melts  at  161°.  Fused  with 
potash  it  yields  phoroglucin  and  butyrate  of 
potassium. 

f  I-ll9'-I-form,  a.  [Xat.  filix  (genit.  filicis)  = 
a  fern,  and  forma  =  form,  shape.]  Having  the 
shape  or  appearance  of  a  fern  ;  filicoid. 


flT-i  -  9ite,  «.  [Lat.  ./Hiz(genit.  filicis)  =  a  fern, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ite.]  A  fossil  feru  or  filicoid 
plant. 

fll  I  cold,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  filix  (genit.  filicis)  = 
a  fern,  and  Gr.  «Iios  (eidos)  =  appearance.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  appearance  of  a 
fern  ;  fern-like  ;  filiciform.    (Applied  to  plants 
recent  or  fossil,  which  resemble  or  partake  of 
the  nature  of  the  fern-tribe.) 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  plant  having  the  appearance 
of  a  fern. 

t  f  il  -  it  -  col  -  de  »,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  filix  (genit. 
filicis)  =  a  fern,  and  Gr.  «Kos  (sides)  .=  form, 
appearance.  ] 
Palceobot.  :  Fern-like  plants. 

t  ta.-l-c6l-6-i&,  s.  [Lat.  filix  (genit.  filicis) 
—  a  fern,  and  Ur.  Aoyo?  (logos)  =  a  discourse.] 
The  study  of  ferns. 


fr,  s.  [Lat.  filius  =  a  son.]  Th« 
relation  of  a  son  to  his  father  :  sonsliip  ;  filia- 
tion. (J.  S.  Mill:  Logic,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  §  7.) 

*  fil-If  '-er-OU«,  a.      [Lat.  Jllum  =  a  thread, 
fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.}  Bear- 
ing or  producing  threads. 

f  11  -1  form,  a.  [Lat.  filum  =  a  thread,  and 
forma  —  form,  appearance  ;  Fr.  &  Sy.filiforme.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  thread;  long,  slender, 
round,  and  equally  thick  throughout. 

filiform  apparatus,  s.  The  name  given 
by  Schacht  to  a  shining  mass  constituting  part 
of  the  embryonic  vesicles  in  an  ovule. 

fil-I-for'-mi-a,  s.  pi  [Eng.  filiform,  and 
Lat.  adj.  neut.  pi.  suff.  -ia.] 

Zool.  :  One  of  the  two  sections  of  Crusta- 
ceans into  which  the  order  Lsemodipoda  ia 
divided.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  long 
thread-like  body  and  slender  legs.  [OVALIA.J 

*  fil'-I-grane,  *f  11  I  grain,  a.  &  s.    [Sp. 
filigrana,  from/ia  =  a  row,  and  grano  =  grain, 
texture  ;  Lat.  filum  =  a  thread,  and  granum 
=  a  grain;  Ital.  filigrana  ;  Yt.  filigrane.]    The 
same  as  FILIGREE  (q.v.). 

"  The  crown  of  filigrane    ' 
Suspended  from  the  low-ajched  portaL* 
Long/Mow  :  Blind  ffirl  of  Cattel  Cuttle,  ill 

*  f  il'-i-graned,  *  f  il  I-grained,  a.    [Eng. 
filigran(e)  ;   -ed.]     The   same   as    FILIGREEO 
(q.v.). 

f  Il'-l-gree,  *.  <fc  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  filigrane 
(q.v.). 

A.  As  subst.  :  Ornamental  work,  executed 
in  fine  gold  or  silver  wire,  plaited  and  formed 
by  soldering  into  the   forms  of  delicate  ara- 
besques and  flowers  ;  having  the  minute  beauty 
of  lace  in  some  carefully-executed  specimens. 
(Fairholt.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  filigree  ;  composed 
of  work  in  filigree  ;  resembling  filigree. 

"  The  church  of  our  ancestors  shot  up  into  npire*, 
towers,  pinnacles,  and  filiyn*  work."—  Svinbarnt: 
Tranelt  in  Spain,  let.  M. 

filigree-glass,  s. 

Glass  Manuf.  :  One  of  the  kinds  of  orna- 
mental glass  for  which  Venice  was  formerly 
celebrated,  the  manufacture  of  which  has  been 
recently  revived.  Small  filigree  canes  of  white 
and  coloured  enamels  are  drawn,  whetted  off 
the  required  lengths,  arranged  in  clusters  iu  a 
cylindrical  mould  of  the  required  shape,  and 
then  fused  together  by  heat.  The  canes  are 
then  aggregated,  by  flint  glass  at  a  welding 
heat,  and  the  mass  twisted  if  a  spiral  orna- 
ment be  desired.  Vases  or  other  objects  are 
made  of  ornamental  masses  of  this  .•jlass,  blown 
in  the  usual  manner. 

f  il'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  A  ».    [FILE  (2),  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  (.dj.  :  (*60 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  rubbing  or  cutting  down,  •>? 
polishing  with  a  file. 

2.  (PL)  :  The  fine  fragments  cut  or  rubbed 
off  by  the  act  of  filing. 

"  In  a  day  or  two  the  exposed  filingi  bad  gained  a 
fine  bluish-green  colour."—  Boyle  :  Workt,  L  615. 

filing-block,  s.  A  block  of  apple,  p?ar, 
or  box-  wood,  gripped  in  the  jaws  of  a  vice,  and 
having  grooves  of  varying  depth  in  which 
small  rods,  bars,  or  wires  may  be  laid  to  be 
filed. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  w?lf,  work,  who,  sdn ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fall ;  try.  Syrian.    »,  ce  -  e ;   ey  =  ».   qu  =  kw. 


fllipendulous— fillet 
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filing-machine,  s. 

1.  A  machine  used  in  the  mint  to  reduce 
the  weight  of  coin  plauchets,  when  above  the 
standard.     The  pieces  are  laid  parallel  in  a 
trough,  and  their  edges  rest  upon  a  cylindri- 
cal file,  whereby  a  portion  of  metal  is  removed, 
the  pieces  rotating  as  the  work  proceeds,  in 
order  that  their  circular  shape  may  be  pre- 
served  unimpaired. 

2.  A  machine  in   which  a  file  is  mounted 
as  a  .jig-saw  ;  or  to  reciprocate  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  of  a  file  iuthe  hands  of  a  work- 
man. 

filings-separator,  s.  A  machine  in 
which  filings  of  iron  and  copper  are  separated 
by  exposure  to  magnets,  which  are  brought 
into  contact  with  all  the  particles,  and 
select,  retain,  and  remove  the  iron  particles 
from  those  of  brass  and  copper,  so  that  the 
latter  may  be  used  for  re-melting. 

fH-I-pen  -du-lous,  «•  [L»t-  JUum  (genit. 
fli)  =  a  thread,  and  Eng.  pendulous  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Hanging  or  suspended  by  a 
thread. 

2.  Bot. :  Seemingly  suspended  by  or  strung 
upon  a  thread  ;  applied  to  tuberous  swellings 
in  the  middle  or  at  the  extremities  of  slender 
thread-like  rootlets. 

f  fl-I-tan  nic,  a.  [Lat.  jmx  (genit.  filieis)  = 
a  fern,  and  Eng.  tannic  (q.v.).]  (See  the 
compound.) 

fllitannic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  An  acid  obtained  from  the  aqueous 
decoction  of  the  root  of  Aspidium.  Fitix,  by 
first  removing  the  resin  by  ether,  and  then 
adding  lead  acetate,  and  decomposing  the  pre- 
cipitate with  HoS.  It  is  hygroscopic,  nving 
an  olive-green  solution  on  the  addition  of 
ferric  chloride,  which  is  turned  violet  on  the 
addition  of  sodium  carbonate.  Its  solution, 
when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  de- 
posits dark-red  flocks  of  Pilix  red,  CaoHigQij- 
(Watts :  Diet.  Chen.) 

tH-I-to'-lae,  s.  pi.  [Lai.  filum  (genit.  fili)  =  a 
thread,  and  tela  =  a  web.] 

Entom.  :  A  tribe  of  spiders  noted  for  the 
construction  of  their  webs. 

fta,  'fille,  *  fill-en,  *  full-en,  *  folle,  v.t. 

ft  i.  [A.S.  fyllan,  fullian,  from  ful  =  full ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  vullen ;  Icel.  futta;  0.  H. 
Oer.  &  Goth,  fulljan ;  Dan.  fylde;  Sw.  JyUt; 
Oer.  JuUen;  O.  Fns.fullia.1 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  put,  pour,  or  place  in  till  no  more 
can  be  admitted  ;  to  make  full ;  to  occupy  the 
Whole  capacity  of. 

"  P'M  the  cup,  and  fill  the  can." 

Tennyson  :   Vision  of  Sin,  96. 

(2)  To  pervade  or  occupy  the  whole  of. 

"  I  urn  who/IU 
Infinitude,  nor  vacuous  the  apace." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vil.  1«. 

(8)  To  occupy  all  the  available  space  of  ;  to 
crowd. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  satisfy ;  to  glut ;  to  content  physi- 
cally. 

"  Whence  nhould  we  have  to  much  bread  in  the  wil- 
dernea*,  as  to  fill  to  great  a  multitude;  "—ilntthm 
rr.K. 

(2)  To  satisfy,  to  content  mentally  ;  to  cor- 
nspond  to  the  desires  of. 

"  Nothing  but  the  supreme  and  xbsolnte  Infinite 
•an  adequately  Jilt  and  »uberabundantly  satisfy  the  in. 
Cnltednirwof  intelligent  beings."— C'Aeync.  (Juhnson.) 

(8)  To  possess  or  completely  occupy  the 
mind  of. 

"  He  with  his  coniorted  Ere 
The  story  heard  attentive,  and  tna  filled 
With  admiration  and  deep  unue  to  hear." 

Milton :  P.  i,  TlL  «0. 
(4)  To  stock  or  store  abundantly. 


(5)  To  cause  to  be  filled  or  crowded  :  as,  A 
good  preacher  fills  a  church. 
(•)  To  occupy. 

"  You  have  undone  a  man  of  fourscore  three, 
.    That  thought  tufil!  his  grave  in  quiet" 

Shakes?. :  Winters  Talt.  it.  S. 

(7)  To  cause  to  resound. 
"Home  when  the  came  her  Mcret  woe  the  venU, 
AndJUlt  the  palace  with  her  loud  lament*." 

Dryden  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  vL 


(8)  To  overrun  completely. 

"  The  Syrian* /(ted  the  country."-!  Kingi  us.  ST. 

(9)  To  press  and  dilate  on  all  sides  :  as,  The 
wind  Jills  the  sails. 

(10)  To  supply  with  au  incumbent,  or  person 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  :  as,  To  Jill  a  vacancy 
in  an  office. 

(11)  To  i>ossess,  and  discharge  the  duties  of ; 
to  hold  and  occupy  :  as,  Ho  fill  an  office. 

*  (12)  To  complete  ;  to  accomplish ;  to  bring 
to  an  end  ;  to  fulfill. 

"  Hyse  dayes  were  fulde."  Havel  ok,  3M. 

*  (13)  To  fulfil,  to  accomplish  the  demands 
or  requirements  of. 

"  Luue  fullrth  the  l»we."— Ancren  Riwle,  p.  386. 

*  (14)  To  fulfil  or  discharge  ;  to  carry  out. 

"  That  commandment  al  for  to  file.  * 

Metrical  Bomiliet,  p.  lit. 

II.  Navt.  :  To  brace  back  the  sails  so  that 
the  wind  may  bear  upon  them  and  dilate  them. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  or  grow  full :  as,  The  roomfilled. 

2.  To  become  distended. 

3.  To  be  satisfied,  contented,  or  glutted. 

"  And,  glutton-like.  «he  feeds,  yet  never  filleth." 

Shakesp. :  Venus  £  Adonis,  548. 

4.  To  pour  out  liquor  for  drink  ;  to  give  to 
drink. 

"  fm,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'erswell  the  cnp." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Caesar,  IT.  8. 

5.  To  satisfy,  to  satiate. 

"  Things  that  are  sweet  and  fat  are  more  filling."— 
Bacon :  Natural  History.    (Johnson.) 

C.  In  special  phrases : 

1.  To  fill  in:   To   insert,    so   as   to  fill   a 
vacancy  :  as,  He  filled  in  the  figures. 

2.  To  fill  out: 

(1)  Trans.  :  To  cause  to  become  distended 
or  full ;  to  distend,  to  extend. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  become  distended,  dilated,  or  extended. 

(b)  To  pour  out  liquor  for  drink. 

3.  To  fill  up  : 
(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  fill  or  occupy  completely. 

"  [Hope]  pours  the  bliss  that  fills  up  all  the  mind." 
Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  344. 

(6)  To  occupy  a  vacant  space  by  bulk. 

"  There  would  not  be  altogether  so  much  water  re- 
quired for  the  land  as  for  the  sea,  to  raise  thi 


(c)  To  supply,  to  discharge. 

"When  the  several  trades  and  professions  are  sup- 
plied, you  will  find  most  of  those  that  are  proper  for 
war  absolutely  necessary  for  filling  up  the  laborious 
part  of  life,  and  carrying  on  the  underwork  of  the 
nation."— .dditeon  :  On  the  War. 

(d)  To  occupy,  to  engage,  to  employ. 

"  As  far,  my  lord,  as  will  Jill  up  the  time 

Twixt  this  and  supper,      ahakes/j.  :  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 
(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  become  or  grow  full. 

"  Neither  the  Palus  Heotis.  nor  the  Euxine,  nor  any 
other  seas  fill  up,  or  by  degrees  grow  shallower."— 
Wwxlumrd.  (Johnson.) 

(b)  To  pour  out  liquor  for  drink. 

*  fill-belly,  *  fil-bellie, ».    Extravagance 
in  eating  ;  gluttony. 

"  Hilback  and  /i/-ft««i>  biteth  as  euil." 

Tuner :  Husbandry,  ch.  x.,  ct.  40. 

fill  (1),  ».  [PILL,  v.]  As  nrnch  as  will  produce 
complete  satisfaction  or  satiety  ;  a  full  supply. 

"  Amid  the  tree  now  got,  where  plenty  hung 
Tempting  so  nigh,  to  eat  and  pluck  my  flu, 
I  spued  not."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  595. 

IHI  (2),  *.  [A  corruption  of  thill  (q.v.).J  The 
shaft  or  thill  of  a  cart. 

"  We'll  put  you  in  the  fMs.~— Shakesp.  :  Troilus  * 
Cresnin.  ill.  2. 

fill-horse,  s.     The  horse  which  goes  in 
the  shafts  ;  a  thill-horse. 

fH-la-gree,  s.  &  o.    [FILIGREE.] 

fill  -er  0),  «•    [Eng.  fill,  v. ;  -er.} 

1.  One  who  fills  or  makes  anything  foil. 

"  They  have  six  diggers  to  four  fillers,  so  as  to  keep 
the  fillers  always  at  work."— Mortimer :  Husbandry. 

2.  Anything   which    serves   to   fill   up   a 
vacancy  or  gap. 

"  Tis  a  nicer  filler,  to  stop  a  vacancy  in  the  hexa- 
meter, and  connect  the  preface  to  the  work  of  Virgil." 
—Drydtn:  Virgil;  jfitrid.  (Dedic.) 

f  ni'-er  (2),  ».  [Eng.  fill  (2),  s. ;  -«r.)  The 
horse  which  goes  iu  th  J  shafts  ;  a  fill-horse  or 
thill-horse. 


fll'-let,  *fel-ett,  *fil-et,  *nl-ete,s.    [Fr. 

filet,  dimin.  of  fil  =  a  thread  ;    Lat.  Alums 
Sp.  filete ;  Ital.  filetto.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  band  of  metal,  linen,  or  ribbon  worn 
round  the  head. 

"A  golden  fillet  binds  his  awful  lirowa," 

Dryden :  Virgil ;  .iv.e.ii  Iv.  218. 

2.  The  fleshy   part  of  the  thigh  :   applied 
most  commonly  to  veal. 

"Take  filetes  of  porke,  and  half  horn  rost"— Liber 
Cure  Cocorum,  p.  u. 

3.  Portions  of  meat  or  fish  removed  from 
the  bone  and  served  either  flat  or  rolled  toge- 
ther and  tied  round.     The  term  is  specially 
applied  to  the  under-cut  of  the  sirloin   of 
beef,  served  whole  or  cut  into  steaks,  and  to 
slices  of  flat-fish  removed  from  the  bone. 

"  Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake. 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake." 

ShoJcesp. :  Macbeth,  IT.  L 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Anatomy : 

(1)  A  collection  of  fibres  passing  upwards 
from  the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord, 
embracing  the  olivary  nucleus,  above  which 
they  are  again  collected  and  joined  by  other 
fibres  arising  from  the  nucleus  so  as  to  form 
the  olivary  fasciculus.  The  whole  then  ascends 
through  the  pons  and  at  the  side  of  the  cere- 
bral peduncle. 

(2)  A  similar  bundle  of  fibres  in  the  corput 
callosum.    (Quain. ) 

2.  Architecture  : 

(1)  A  small  flat  face  or  band,  used  princi- 
pally between  mouldings  to  separate  them. 


*i£iX^^3tj£±XJ£±£*i*3i±S=£5s£s& 
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from  each  other  in  classical  architecture  :  in 
the  Gothic,  Early  English,  or  Decorated  styles 
of  architecture,  it  is  also  used  upon  larger 
mouldings  and  shafts. 

"  Their  fiUets  shall  be  of  silver."— Exodus  xxrti.  10. 

(2)  The  projection  between  the  flutes  of  a 
column. 

3.  Bookbinding :  A  rolling  tool  which  has  a 
plain  line,  lines,  or  band  ;    differing  in  this 
respect  from  the  ornamental  rolls. 

4.  Carding :  A  strip  of  card-cloth.     A  strij. 
of  leather  furnished  with  the  bent  wire  teeth 
peculiar  to  carding-engines. 

5.  Carpentry: 

(1)  A  square  moulding,  frequently  forming 
an  upper  finish  or  corona  ;  a  band  or  lintel. 

(2)  A  strip  nailed  to  a  wall  or  partition  to 
support  a  shelf. 

(3)  A  stop  for  room  or  closet  doors  to  close 
against. 

(4)  A  strip  inserted  into  the  angle  formed  by 
two  boards  or  surfaces. 

6.  Dairy  :  A  perforated  curb  to  confine  the 
curds  in  making  cheese. 

7.  Die-sinking  :  A  ribbon  of  metal  of  gauged 
proportions  fed  to  the  machine  which  punches 
out  the  planchets  for  coin- 
ing. 

8.  Gilding:   A   band   of 
gold-leaf  on  a  picture-frame 
or  elsewhere. 

9.  Her. ;  A  kind  of  orle 
or  bordure,  containing  only 
the  third  or  fourth  i«rt  of 
the  bread tli  of  the  common 
bordure.      It    runs    quite 

round  near  the  edge,  as  the  n  i  .1 .1  i . 

lace  over  a  cloak.     It   is 
supposed  to  be  drawn  inwards,  and  is  of  • 
different  colour  from  that  of  the  field. 

10.  Mack. :  The  thread  of  a  screw. 


boll.  b6y;  poUt,  jofrl;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^cnophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
-•ian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  •-  shun;  -tion.    §ion    -  shun,   -clous,    tious,  -sious  =  shf  •.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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11.  Manege  :  The  loins  of  a  horse,  beginning 
at  the  place  where  the  hinder  rmrt  cf  the 
saddle  rests. 

12.  Ordnance:   A   ring   on   the  muzzle  or 
cascabel  of  a  gun. 

13.  Printing:  A  rule  with  bioad  or  broad 
and  narrow  lines,  principally  used  as  a  border. 

fillet  gutter,  >•. 

Arch. :  A  sloping  gutter  with  a  lear-board 
and  tillet  thereon  to  divert  the  water. 

fillet-plane,  -. 

Carp. :  A  moulding-plane  for  dressing  a  fillet 
or  square  bead. 

f&'-let,   V.t.      [FILLET,  «.] 

1.  To  bind  with  a  fillet  or  bandage. 

2.  To  adorn  with  fillets. 

"  He  made  hook*  for  the  pillars,  and  overlaid  their 
chapiters,  and  jilletttd  them."— KmUia  xxxviii.  28. 

fil   lett-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [FILLET,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  material  of  which  fillets  are  made. 

2.  Fillets,  collectively. 

fn-U-beg,    fil'-y-beg,   phir-li-beg, 

phll-a-beg,  s.  [Gael.  fitiieadJibeg  =  little 
plaid  :  filheadfi  =  a  plait,  a  plaid,  and  beg  = 
little.]  The  same  as  KILT  (q.  v.). 

•fH'-U-bus-ter,  s.    [FILIBUSTER.] 
fill' -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [FiLL,  «.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Occupying  the  whole  space  or  capacity. 

2.  Calculated  to  satisfy,  fill,  or  satiate  :  as, 
tfilling  food. 

C.  As  substantive: 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  making  full ;  the 
State  or  process  of  becoming  filled. 
tt  Technically: 

1.  Civil  Engin. :  An  embankment  of  stone, 
gravel,  earth,  <tc.,  to  make  a  raised  bed  for  a 
road,  railroad  track,  or  canal.     An  artificial 
elevated  way. 

2.  Dent.  Surg. :  A  stopping  for  decayed  or 
carious  teeth. 

3.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  slip  of  wood  forming  a  part  of  a  built 
Structure,  such  as  a  made  mast ;  or  a  piece 
Inserted  to  fill  a  defect. 

(2)  The  covering  of  a  pile,  below  water,  with 
broad-headed  nails,  to  exclude  Teredo  navalis. 
[TEREDO.] 

4.  Shipbuild. :  Pieces  or  composition  fitted 
in  between  the  frames  of  the  hold,  to  water- 
tight the  vessel,  to  resist  compression,  and  to 
prevent  the  collection  of  dirt,  bilge-water,  and 
vermin.      Blocks    of   wood,   bricks,   mortar, 
cement,  and  asplialte,  have  been  used. 

5.  Weaving :  The  weft-thread  which  fills  up 
the  warp,  being  introduced  by  the  shuttle  and 
beaten    up  by  the    batten  or    lathe.      Also 
known  as  the  Woof,  Shoot,  or  Tram. 

filling-engine,  s. 

Silk-mach.  :  A  machine  in  which  waste  and 
floss  silk  from  the  regular  silk-machinery  is 
disentangled,  and  the  fibres  laid  parallel.  The 
silk,  previously  hackled,  is  fed  between  rollers 
and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  series  of 
moving  combs.  It  then  passes  to  the  drawing- 
frame,  where  it  is  subjected  to  a  further 
process  of  a  substantially  similar  character. 
From  the  drawing  -  frame  it  passes  to  the 
scutcher,  and  thence  to  the  cutting-engine, 
which  cuts  it  into  lengths  of  about  an  inch  and 
a  quarter.  The  staple  is  then  cleansed,  dried, 
and  eventually  carded  and  doubled,  drawn 
and  spun,  like  cotton. 

filling  in,  *.  The  act  of  filling  np  a 
vacancy  or  blank  by  the  insertion  of  words,  &c. 

Filling-in  pieces : 

Carp. :  Timbers  occurring  in  partitions, 
groins,  and  roofs  of  less  length  than  those 
with  which  they  range ;  as  the  jack-rafters 
next  a  hip,  and  the  short  rafters  filled  in  the 
side  of  a  roof  next  the  chimney-shaft. 

filling-pile,  s. 

Hydr.  Engin. :  A  backing  or  retainlng-pilc 
in  a  coffer-dam. 


filling-post,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  middle  post  in  a  wooden  frame. 

filling  timbers,  s.  pi. 

Shipbulld. :  Those  timbers  placed  between 
the  frames  to  fill  up. 

f  fl  -lip,  v.t.     [A  variant  of  flip  (q.  v. ).  ] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  strike  with  the  nail  of  the  finger 
by  a  sadden  jerk,  spring,  or  motion  ;  to  strike 
in  any  way. 

"  If  1  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle." 

Shaketp.  :  2  Betury  IV.,  L  4. 

2.  Fig. :  To  urge  or  drive  forward ;  to  incite, 
to  encourage. 

"  With   good    dHli-nour  fillip   nature   forwards."— 
Wilton :  Art  to/  Lay  ike,  to.  10. 

fiT -lip,  *  fil-ip,  s.    [FILLIP,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :   A   sharp,  sudden  blow  or  stroke 
with  the  finger  ;  any  smart  blow. 

"  Let  them  look  never  so  demurely,  one  fillip  chokes 
them."— Ford :  Lote't  .Sacrifice,  i.  1. 

2    Fig. :   Anything  which  serves  to  rouse, 
enliven,  or  excite  :  as,  a  fillip  to  one's  courage. 

fil-lip-een',  phil  -11-pc'  •  na,  s.  [Ger.  viel- 
liebchen  -  much-loved.]  A  "  small  present. 
When  a  person  eating  nuts  finds  one  with  a 
double  kernel,  he  01  she  gives  it  to  one  of  the 
opposite  sex,  and  the  individual  who,  at  the 
next  meeting,  first  utters  the  word  fillipeen  is 
entitled  to  a  present  from  the  other. 

f fl'-lis-ter,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Carpenti-y : 

1.  The  rabbet  on  the  outer  edge  of  a  sash- 
bar,  to  hold  the  glass  and  the  putty. 

2.  A  plane  for  making  a  rabbet.     The  varie- 
ties are    known  as    side-fillisters    and  sash- 
fillisters.    The  former  is  regulated  for  depth 
by  a  movable  stop. 

f ll'-ly,  *  fil-lie,  s.     [A  dimin.  of  foal  (q.v.)i] 
L  Literally: 

*  I.  A  young  horse  of  either  sex.    (Tusser.) 
2.  A  young  mare  ;  a  female  foal. 

"  A   young  mare-colt  or  filly,  breaking  by  chance 
from  other  mares."— North :  Plutarch,  p.  247. 

IL  Fig. :  A  young,  lively  girl. 

"  My  first  wife 
Which  was  indeed  a  fury  to  tlusfiay." 

Beaum.  t  Flet.  :   Womartt  Prize,  L  J. 

filly  foal,  s.     A  female  foal ;  a  filly. 

"  Neighing  in  likeness  of  &  filly-foal" 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  U.  1. 

film,  *iyime,  ».     [A.8.  film,  from  O.  Fris. 
film,  found  only  in  the  diinhi.jUBMMs  skin  ; 
cogn.  with  Eng.  fell  —  a  skin.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  A  thin  pellicle  or  skin. 

"  Dull  the  film  along  his  dim  eye  grew." 

Byron :  Lara,  ii. 

2.  A  fine  thread  or  filament,  as  of  a  cobweb. 

"  I  quiescent  watched 
The  sooty  filrru  that  play  upon  tlie  liars." 

Coviper  :  Task,  iv.  291,  292. 

IL  Fig. :  A  thin,  slight  covering  or  veil. 
"  If  onr  understanding  have  a  film  of  ignorance  over 
it."—  Hilton :  Reformation  in  England,  bk.  i. 

*film,  v.t.  &  i.    [FILM,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  cover  with  a  film  or  thin 
skin  or  pellicle. 

"  It  will  but  skin  satdjilm  the  ulcerous  place." 

Skakn/j.  :  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  covered  as  with  a 
film. 


*  f  iT-ml-ness,  s.      [Eng.  filmy;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  filmy. 

t  f ll'-my,  a.      [Bug.  film ;  -y.]    Composed  of 
thin  membranes,  filaments,  or  pellicles. 

"  Incessant  thence  she  draws  the  filmy  twine." 
Witt :  Triumphs  of  the  Gout. 

filmy-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  The  English  book-name  of  the  fern- 
genus  Hymenophyllum  (q.v.).  One  of  the 
most  common  species,  H.  tuul/riili/eime,  is  very 
widely  distributed,  being  found  in  Europe, 
South  America,  South  Africa,  and  New  Zea- 
land. There  are  many  other  species.  These 
plants  prow  in  very  wet  places,  often  in  the 
spray  of  waterfalls.  Their  filmy  foliape,  satu- 
rated with  water,  is  peculiarly  translucent. 

filmy-leaf;  *. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  FILMY-FERN  (q.v.).  (Lou- 
don.) 


f II  6  plume,  s.  [Lat.  Jihim  «=  a  tluead,  i>nn*a 
=  a  feather.] 

Ornith. :  A  long,  slender,  ami  flexible 
feather,  consisting  of  a  delicate  shaft,  having 
a  few  bands  at  the  tip,  or  else  entirely  desti- 
tute of  vanes. 

fT-lose,  a.   [Lat.  filum  =  a  thread.] 

Sot.,  Zool,  &c. :  Ending  in  a  thread-like 
process. 

f  ll  6  §eile,  s.  [Fr.]  Floss  silk  ;  ferret ;  gro- 
gram  yarn  or  thread. 

fil' -tor  (1),  *  fil-tre,  a.  [Fr.  filtre,  from  Low 
Lat.  flUrum,  feltrum  =  felt.]  [FILTER,  r.] 

*  1.  A  twist  of  thread,  of  which  one  end  is 
dipped  in  the  liquor  to  be  defecated,  and 
the  other  hangs  below  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  so  that  the  liquor  drips  from  it. 

2.  A  vessel,  chamber,  or  reservoir  through 
which  water  or  other  liquid  is  passed  to  arrest 
matters  mechanically  suspended  therein.   The 
idea    does    not    necessarily    include    specific 
chemical  action,  though  doubtless  animal  and 
vegetable  charcoal  have  a  faculty  for  absorb- 
ing gases  and  deleterious  and  effete  matter, 
especially  organic. 

"  There  remained  in  the  filtre  a  powder  of  a  very 
deep  and  lovely  colour."— Boyle :  Worki,  i.  365. 

3.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  an  apparatus 
for  arresting  dust,  steel-filings,  smoke,  &c.,  in 
the  air  breathed.     A  filter  recommended  by 
Professor  Tyndall  consists  of  a  cylinder  four 
or  five  inches  long  and  two  inches  or  more  in 
diameter.     Its  interior  contains,  at  the  top,  a 
layer  of  cotton-wool  which  has  been  moistened 
with  glycerine,  then  a  layer  of  dry  cotton- 
wool, then  a  layer  of  charcoal,  then  cotton- 
wool, with  wire  gauze  covers  at  both  ends, 
and  at  the  upper  end  a  mouth-piece  so  shaped 
as  to  fit  closely  over  the  mouth  of  the  wearer. 
By  drawing  the  breath  through  this  instru- 
ment, the  most  dense  smoke  may  be  entered 
with  impunity. 

filter-bed,  t. 

Water-works  :  A  settling  pond  whose  bottom 
is  a  filter.  It  may  consist  of  a  reservoir  five 
feet  deep,  with  a  paved  bottom  covered  with 
open-jointed  tubular  drains  leading  into  a 
central  conduit.  The  drains  are  covered  with 
a  layer  of  gravel,  and  a  top  layer  of  sand. 
The  water  is  delivered  upon  the  surface  uni- 
formly, and  the  rate  of  subsidence  is  about 
six  inches  an  hour.  The  more  rapid  the  rate 
(other  things  being  equal)  the  less  effective  is 
the  operation. 

filter  faucet,  s  A  faucet  having  a  cham- 
ber containing  sand,  sponge,  or  other  material 
to  arrest  impurities  in  water. 

f  ll'-ter  (1),  *  fil-tre,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  filtrer  =  to 
strain  through  felt;  from  Low  Lat.  fillrnm, 
feltrum  =  felt ;  from  O.  H.  Qer.filt;  Dut.  viU 
=  felt.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  strain,  purify,  or  defecate  a 
liquid  by  passing  or  allowing  it  to  percolate 
through  a  filter,  so  as  to  arrest  all  feculeut 
matter.     Sometimes  followed  by  of. 

"  Sages  after  sages  strove 
In  vain  to  filter  off  a.  crystal  draught  " 

Cuwper:  Tusk,  ii.  506,  &OT. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  percolate  or  pass  through  t 
filter. 

*  f  il-ter  (2),  ».    [PHILTER.  ] 

f U'-ter-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &,  s.    [FILTER,  t).] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Serving  to  filter  ;  capable  of  or 
fitted  for  the  filtering  of  liquids. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  purify- 
ing liquids  by  passing  them  through  a  filter; 
filtration. 

filtering-bag,  s.  A  bag  of  fine  flannel, 
of  a  conical  shape,  used  for  filtering  coarse 
liquids. 

filtering-basin,  s. 

Hydr.  Engin. :  The  chamber  in  which  the 
water  from  the  reservoir  of  water-works  is 
received  and  filtered  previous  to  entering  the 
mains. 

filtering-cup,  s.  A  pneumatic  apparatus 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  force  of  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

filtering-funnel,  s.  A  glass  or  other 
funnel  made  witli  slight  flutes  or  channels 


fate.,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  po 
or,  wore,  wolf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  co     e;    ey  =  a.    qu  -kw. 
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down  the  lower  parts  of  the  sides.  When  used, 
it  is  lined  with  filtering-paper,  folded  and 
loosely  put  in.  The  channels  allow  the  liquid 
to  flow  more  freely  than  in  a  funnel  of  a 
smooth  surface. 

filtering-hydrant,  s.  One  which  sub- 
jects the  water  from  the  service-pipe  and 
main  to  the  action  of  a  material  to  arrest  mud. 

filtering-paper,  s.  A  bibulous,  unsized 
paper,  thick  and  woolly  in  texture,  used  for 
filtering  solutions  in  the  pharmacy  or  labora- 
tory. Swedish  filtering-paper  is  thinner  and 
of  superior  quality. 

filtering-press,  s.  A  press  in  which  the 
passage  of  a  liquid  through  a  body  of  filtering 
material  is  expedited  by  pressure  applied 
thereto.  A  pressure-filter. 

filtering-stone,  s.  A  porous  stone,  such 
as  sandstone,  through  which  water  is  filtered. 

filtering-tank,  s.  The  same  as  FJLTER- 
INO-BASTN  (q.v.). 

filth,  *  felthe,  *  filthe,  *  fulthe,  *  velthe, 

s.  [A.8.  ft/ldh  (properly  fyldhu).  Formed  by 
vowel  change  of  u  to  •$,  and  by  adding  the  suff. 
dhu  to  the  adj.  ful  =  foul ;  cogn.  with  O.  H. 
Ger.  /uZtda=filth,  froin/iU,  wiZ=foul.  (Skeat.) 
Dut.  vuilte.] 

L  Lit. :  Anything  filthy,  dirty,  or  foul ;  any- 
thing which  fouls  or  defiles  ;  dirt. 

"  On  one  side  of  which  was  the  link  and  and  filth  of 
all  the  house."— Strype :  Memorials :  Q.  Mary  (an.  1564.) 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  A  filthy,  foul,  or  loathsome  creature  or 
animal. 

"  In  that  abbeye  ne  entrethe  not  no  flye  ue  todes  ne 
ewtes,  ne  suche  foule,  venymouse  bestes,  ne  lyzs  ne 
flees.  For  there  were  wont  to  ben  many  suche  manere 
of  filthei,  that  the  monkes  were  in  wille  to  leve  the 
place."— MaurulevU.lt,  p.  61. 
*  2.  A  vile  fellow. 

"  Lest  that  lonle  felthe  schold  have  ben  found  there." 
William  of  Palernt.  2,541. 

3.  Anything  which  defiles  or  pollutes  the 
moral  character  ;  a  corruption,  a  defilement, 
a  pollution. 

"  With  water  of  baptym  fro  felthe  wessh  us  cleene." 
Lydgate :  Minor  Poems,  p.  234. 

4.  Filthy,  low,  or  obscene  language. 

•  f  ilth  bed,    >  filth  liedo.    *  filth-heed, 
*  fulth  hede,  s.     [Eng.  filth ;  -hed  —  hood.] 
L  Lit. :  Filthiness  ;  dirt,  filth. 
"Lothsomglette  and  filthede  of  Diode."— Hampole : 
P.  C..  p.  14  (Note). 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  That  which   defiles   morally ;    sin,  un- 
clean :K>SS. 

"Mawlis  in  to  loawlls  worchinge  fiUhhede." — 
Wyliffe :  Romans,  1.  27. 

2.  That  which  should  be  kept  private  ;  the 
privy  parts. 

"The  fl:hhredol  thi  fader  and  the  filthheed  of  thi 
mod  T  thou  »halt  not  discover."—  Wycliffe :  Leviticus 
xviii.  7. 

fnth'-I-ly,    adv.      [Eng.   filthy;    -ly.]      In  a 
filthy,  dirty,  or  foul  manner  ;  foully,  nastily. 
"  For  hut  and  palace  show  liko  JUrhily  : 
The  dingy  denizens  arc  reared  in  dirt." 

Rynm  :  Childe  Harold,  \.  17. 

filth   i-ness,    *  filth  1  ncsso,    s.      [Eug. 

filthy ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  filthy,  foul, 
or  dirty  ;  foulness,  dirtiness. 

"Men  of  virtue  suppressed  it.  lest  their  shining 
should  discover  the  others'  filthliteu."  —  Sydney  : 
Arcadia. 

2.  That  which  is  filthy,  foul,  or  dirty  ;  filth. 

"The  very  filOiinets  of  Pandora's  box." 

Dryden  :  Death  of  lard  Huntings,  64. 

3.  That  which   is  morally   filthy  or  foul ; 
pollution  in  action,  thought,  or  language. 

" Cleansed  by  him  from  all  filth  inea  of  flesh  and 
>plrit~— Home:  On  the  Psalms.  Pa.  Ixxvi. 

filth   y,  a.     [Eng.  filth  ;  -y.] 

1.  Nasty,  dirty,  foul,  unclean. 

"  It  smells  like  a  filthy  fast-day  soup." 

LanofMo*  :  Ootdf  Legend,  U. 

2.  Polluting  or  defiling  morally. 

3.  Obscene,  coarse,  low. 

"  As  all  stories  are  not  proper  subjects  for  an  epick 
poem  or  a  tragedy,  so  neither  are  they  fur  a  noble 
picture  :  the  subjects  both  «f  the  one  and  of  the  other 
ought  to  have  nothing  of  immoral,  low.  or  filthy  in 
them."—  Dryden:  nufretnoy. 

4.  Polluted,    defiled ;    morally    impure    or 
unclean  ;  obscene. 

'•He  that  to  filthy  let  him  be  filthy  ntHL~ -Revelation 


*  f  iT-trate,  v.  t.  or  i.     [Low  Lat.  filtratus,  pa. 

par.  of  filtro  =  to  filter.]  [FILTER,  v.]  To 
filter,  to  strain  ;  to  purify  or  defecate  by  fil- 
tration. 

"The  extract  obtained  by  the  former  operation, 
burnt  to  ashes,  and  those  ashes  boiled  in  water  and 
nitrated,  yield  a  fiery  salt."— Arbuthnot :  On  Aliments. 

f  il'-trate,  s.  [FILTRATE,  v.]  Any  liquid 
which  has  passed  through  a  filter. 

fll-tra'-tion,  s.  [FILTRATE,  v.]  The  act  or 
process  of  filtering  or  defecating  liquids  by 
passing  them  through  a  filter ;  the  mechanical 
separation  of  solid  substances  from  a  liquid 
in  which  they  exist,  by  filtering  or  percolation 
through  a  filter. 

"  We  took  then  common  nitre,  and  having,  by  the 
usual  way  of  solution,  filtration,  and  coagulation, 
reduced  it  into  crystals,  we  put  four  ounces  of  this 
purified  nitre  into  a  strong  new  crucible." — Boyle. 

fi'-lum  (pi.  f! -la),  s.  [Lat.  =  a  thread  of 
anything  woven.] 

Anat. :  A  thread-like  process.  Thus  the 
filum  terminale  of  the  spinal  cord  is  its  central 
ligament.  (Quain.) 

f  im  -ash-Ing,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful. :  prob.  from 
Lat.  'fimus  =  dung.  ]  The  dung  of  several  kinds 
of  wild  beasts  ;  fumets. 

f  im'-ble,  a.  &  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  female  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Female. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  FIMBLE-HEMP 
(q.v.). 

"  Good  flax  and  good  hemp,  for  to  have  of  her  own, 
In  May  a  good  nousewife  will  see  it  be  sown ; 
And  afterwards  trim  it,  to  serve  as  a  need  ; 
The>?iW«  to  spin,  and  the  carle  for  her  seed." 

Tuuer :  Busbandrie. 

fimble  hemp,  s. 

Hot. :  The  female  plant  of  Cannabis  sativa 
is  now  so  called,  though  the  name  was  for- 
merly applied  to  the  male  plant. 

fim  bri  a  (pi.  f  im  bri-se),  s.  [Lat,  =  a 
fringe.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  fringe. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy : 

(1)  Gen. :  Anything  resembling  a  fringe. 

(2)  Spec.  £  PI.  :  The  radiated  fringes  of  the 
Fallopian  tube. 

2.  Hot. :  An  elastic  toothed  membrane  situ- 
ated beneath  the  operculum  of  any  of  the  urn 
mosses  (Bryaceae). 

fim  -bri-ate,  a.    [Lat.  fimbria  =  a  fringe.] 
Bot. :  Fringed  ;  having  a  fringe  or  border. 

f  Im' -  bri  -  ate,  v.t.  [FIMBRIATE,  a.]  To 
fringe,  to  hem. 

f  im'-brl-a-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.   [FIMBRIATE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  .4s  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Fringed. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  The  same  as  FIMBRIATE  (q.v.). 

"  The  niiirjdn  is  either  entire,  or  divided  into  lobes 
or  teeth.  These  teeth  sometimes  form  a  regular  fringe 
round  the  margin,  and  the  i«tal  becomes /imfrrt'u tea." 
—Balfour :  Botany,  |  372. 

2.  Her. :  Ornamented,  as  an  ordinary,  with 
a  narrow  border  or  hem  of  another  tincture. 

3.  Zool. :  Having  fimbriee  or  fringes. 

flmbriated  extremity,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  fringed  end  of  the  Fallopian 
tube.  [FIMBRIA.] 

f  Im'-bri-a-td,  in  compos.  [Lat.  flmbriatus.] 
Fringed. 

fimbriato  laciniate,  a. 

Bot.  :  Having  torn  and  fringed  edges. 

fim   bri  cate,  fim   bri  ca  ted,  a.    [Lat. 

fimtiria  =  a  fringe.) 

Bot. :  Fringed  ;  irregularly  laciniated  at  the 
margin. 

f  Im  bril  llf '-er-o&S,  a.  [As  If  from  a  Lat. 
fimbrilla,  diniin.  of  fimbria  =  a  fringe  ;  and 
Ijat.  fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce.] 

/.'"'.  :  Bearing  numerous  little  fringes,  as 
the  receptacle  of  some  comjiosites. 

fim-S-tar'-i-ous.  a.  [Lat.  flmet(um)  =  a 
dunghill ;  Eng.  suff.  -ariow.] 

But. :  Growing  on  or  amongst  dunghills. 

*  fin,  *  fyn,  a.    [FINE,  a.] 


fin  (1),  »  fyn,  *  fine,  s.  [Fr.  fin,  from  Lat 
finis;  Sp.Jiit;  Port. fim;  It&l.fine.] 

1.  An  end  ;  ending. 

2.  Satisfaction. 

"  To  mak  the  fin  for  sin." 

Metrical  HomOitt,  p.  44 

fin,  *  finne,  *  fynne,  s.    [A.S.  fin ;  cogn. 
.with  Dut.  viii;  Sw.  finn,  fena ;  O.  Sw.  fina; 
Dut.  finne;  Lat.  pinna.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Tho  that  hau  fynnys  and  scalis  eete  ye."—  WytMft: 
Deut.  xiv.  9. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  Anything  resembling  a  fin. 

"  The  fim  of  her  eyelids  look  most  tempting  blue."— 
J.  Webster.  (Webster.) 

(2)  The  hand.    (Slang.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Comj>.  Anat.  (PI.):  The  organs  by  which 
locomotion  is  effected  in  a  fish.     As  a  rule 
they  consist  of  a  membrane  supported  by  rays. 
Of  these  organs  the  two  pectoral  fins,  so  called 
from  being  situated  on  the  bi-east,  where  they 
are  just  behind  the  branchial  aperture,  are 
modifications  of  the  anterior  limbs  in  other" 
vertebrata.     The  ventral  fins,  so  called  from 
being,  as  a  rule,  situated  on  the  belly,  corre- 
spond to  the  hind  limbs  in  other  vertebrata. 
Often  there  are  also  one  or  more  dorsal  fins  on 
the  back,  two  anal  fins  near  the  anus,  whilst 
the  tail  is  technically  called  the  caudal  fin.    It 
corresponds  to  the  tail  in  other  mammals.   A» 
was  shown  by  Agassiz  and  Owen,  the  embry- 
onic character  in  recent  fins  existed  through  all 
the  lifetime  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  Fishes. 
The  term  fin  is  often  applied  also  to  the  pad- 
dles of  a  whale. 

2.  Carp. :  A  tongue  on  the  edge  of  a  board. 

3.  Comm. :  A  blade  of  whalebone. 

4.  Much. :    A   slip    inserted    longitudinally 
into  a  shaft  or  arbor,  and  left  projecting  so  as 
to  form  a  guide  for  an  object  which  may  slip 
thereon,  but  not  rotate  ;  a  spline  or  feather. 

5.  Moulding :  A  mark  or  ridge  left  in  casting 
at  the  junction  of  the  parts  of  the  mould. 

fin-back,  s.    [FINNER.] 

fin-fish,  s.  A  sailor's  name  for  some  of 
the  fin-backed  whales,  especially  for  the 
Northern  Rorqual,  or  Razor-backed  Whale 
(Balcenoptera  Buops). 

fin-foot,  s. 

Zool. :  A  name  given  to  Heliornis,  a  genus 
of  South  American  and  Burmese  birds  be- 
longing to  the  family  Rallidae  or  Rails. 

fin-footed,  a.  Palmipedous  ;  having  feet 
with  membianes  between  the  toes. 

"  It  is  described  like  flssipcdes,  or  birds  which  have 
their  feet  or  claws  divided  ;  whereas  it  is  palmipedous, 
or  fin-footed,  like  swans  and  geese."— Browne:  I'ulaar 
Errours,  bk.  v.,  ch.  li. 

fin-pike,  .-•. 

Palceont.  (PL) :  A  name  applied  to  the  Poly- 
pteri,  a  sub-family  of  Ganoid  fishes.  [PoLY- 
PTERI.] 

fin  scale,  s.  A  name  given  to  the  Rudd 
or  Red-eye,  a  fish  of  the  carp  kind. 

fin-spine,  s. 

1.  A  spine-shaped  ray  in  the  fin  of  a  fish. 

2.  (PI.) :  Acanthopterygious  fishes.    [ACAM- 

THOPTERYOII.] 

fin  spined,  a.  Having  spiny  fins  ;  acan- 
thopterygious. 

fin-toed,  a.  Palmated  ;  having  the  toes 
lobed  or  connected  by  a  membrane  ;  web- 
footed. 

"  Such  creatures  as  are  whole  footed,  or  fin-toed—  viz., 
some  birds  and  quadrujxxls  are  naturally  directed  to 
go  into  the  water."— A'uy :  On  the  Creation. 

fin,  v.t.     [Fin,  s.]    To  carve  or  cut  up,  as  a 

chuli. 

fin -a  ble  (1),  a.  [Eng.  fine  (1),  v. ;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  fined,  clarified,  or  refined. 

f  in'-S^ble  (2),  a.  [Eng.  fine  (2),  v.  ;  -able.] 
Admitting  of  a  fine  ;  deserving  or  liable  to  a 
fine  or  penalty. 

"  The  same  offences  of  hunting  by  him  done  be 
against  the  king,  but  trespasse  finable."— RattaU: 
Statutes,  Benry  fll..  ch.  7. 

*  f  in  -a-ble-ness,  s.    [Eng.  finable  (2) ;  -nets.} 

Subjection  or  liability  to  a  fine.    (Ash.) 


boll,  boy ;  pout.  Jowl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this,  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph     C 
-cian,    tian  =  shan.     tion,  -slon  -   shun;  (ion,   sion  =  zhtin.    tlous,  -dons,  -sioua  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  beL,  del. 
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f  in  al,  '  fin-all,  •  fin-alle,  «.    [Fr.  final, 
from  Lat.   liiinlii,   from  finis  =  an  end  ;  Sp. 

*  Port. yum/;  Ital.jiiio^t'.J 

L  Pertaining  to  the  end  or  conclusion ; 
ultimate,  last 

"And  in  v:>in 
TilMmil  diMolutiou  waiidrr  here.' 

Milton  :  f.  L.,  Hi.  458. 

8.  Finishing,  conclusive,  decisive;  ending 
or  bringing  to  an  end. 

"Henry  hail  neither  leisure  nor  ujiixirt unity  to  un- 
•lartake  the/Sno7  couquert."— Dan* :  On  Ireland. 

3.  Respecting  the  end,  motive,  or  purpose 
In  view  to  be  gained. 

"By  its  gravity  *ir  mines  the  water  in  puuii«,  and 
perfurms  all  thuse  feaU  which  fomur  LUtasOMMa 
attributed  to  a  final,  uauielv,  nature  s  abhorrence  of 
ft  vacuity."— K*y :  On  Hte  Creation. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  final 
•nd  conclusive :  "  Final  designates  simply  the 
circumstance  of  being  the  last :  conclusive  the 
mode  of  finishing  or  coming  to  the  last :  a 
determination  is  final  which  is  to  be  succeeded 
by  no  other  ;  a  reasoning  is  conclusive  that 
puts  a  stop  to  further  question.  The  final  is 
arbitrary  :  it  depends  upon  the  will  to  make 
it  so  or  not ;  the  conclusive  is  relative ;  it 
depends  upon  the  circumstances  and  the  un- 
derstanding :  a  person  gives  nfinal  answer  at 
option  ;  but  in  order  to  make  an  answer  con- 
clusive it  must  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

final-cause,  s. 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  final  end  or  aim  for  which 
anything  was  made.  Many  Evolutionists  are 
against  the  acknowledgment  of  final  causes. 
[TELEOLOGY.  ] 

final-decree,  a. 

Law:  A  conclusive  determination  or  sen- 
tence of  a  court,  as  distinguished  from  an  in- 
terlocutory decree.  [INTERLOCUTORY.] 

fl-na-le,  s.    [Ital.]    [FINAL.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.:  The  last  part,  piece,  scene, 
or  action  in  any  performance  or  exhibition  ; 
the  last  piece  in  a  programme. 

"  It  wai  arranged  that  .  .  .  the  tiger  and  the  Naza- 
ren»  [should)  be  the  grand  finale."— Lytton :  Latt  Dayi 
Of  Pempeii,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

EL  Music: 

L  The  last  movement  of  a  concerted  piece, 
sonata,  or  symphony. 

2.  The  last  piece  of  an  act  of  an  opera. 
{Steiner  £  Barrett.) 

fin-al'-I-ty,  *.    [Lat.  finalitas,  from  finalis  = 
final.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
final  ;    the   state  of  lieing  finally  and   com- 
pletely settled  or  arranged  ;  completeness. 

2.  Philos.  :    The  doctrine  of  final   causes  : 
that  is,  that  everything  exists  or  was  made 
for  a  determinate  cause. 

fl'-nal-ly ,  *  fy-nal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  final ;  -ly.] 

1.  Ultimately ;  at  the  last ;  in  the  end  or 
conclusion. 

"With  those 
Whom  pitiiaice  finally  must  crown." 

Milton:  Sanuon  Agonittet,  !,»«. 

2.  Lastly,  in  conclusion. 

"  Finally,  my  brethren,  be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and 
In  the  power  of  his  might,"—  Bphetiant  vi.  10. 

3.  Completely  ;  without  or  beyond  recovery. 
"Not  any  house  of  noble  English  in  Ireland  was 

utterly  destroyed,  or  finally  rooted  oat."— Daviet :  On 
Inland. 

il-nan9e'  (1),  *fl  naunce,  *  fy-naunce, 

*  fy-nanse,  ».     [Fr.  finance,  from  Low  Lat. 
fi'iiancia  =  a  payment,   from  fino  =  to  pay  a 
fine  or  tax  ;  finis  =  a  payment,   a  final  settle- 
ment, from  finis-  the  end  ;  Sp.  <t  Ital.  finama.] 

*  1.  A  ransom,  a  payment. 

"80  then  he  was 
thouaande  frankes  < 
Cronycle,  vol.  L,  ch. 

2.  (PI.)  The  income  or  revenue  of  a  state  ; 
the  funds  in  the  public  treasury. 

14  All  thtfinancet  or  revenues  of  the  imperial  crown." 
— Bacon:  Office  of  Alienationt. 

3.  (PI.)  Private  income  or  resources.    (Col- 


4.  The  science  or  system  of  public  revenue 
and  expenditure. 

"  The  two  principal  ministers  of  finance,  therefore, 
became  enemies."— Macaulay:  HM.  Bng.,  ch.  xi. 

^  *  To  make  finance :  (Fr.  faire  finance). 

L  To  raise  or  collect  money. 
"  To  fortify,  mantene,  or  supple  the  said  James  in 
making'  of  fynance  or  vtherwais." — Act.  Dam.  Cone., 
p.  129. 


2.  To  make  a  composition  in  the  way  of 
paying  money. 

••Become  pleg*  *  borgh  to  our  souerane  lord  is  Jus- 
tice for  finance  maid  for  the  said  Johns  EUlis  aud 
Thomas  Wallace  In  the  Justice  are  of  Are."— Act.  Ham. 
Cone.,  a.  1488,  p.  Ill, 

*f!-nan'ce  (2),  *.  [Eng.  fin(e),  a.;  -ance.) 
Fineness,  purity. 

"  His  hieneis  sail  than.  God  willing,  with  the  aviss 
of  the  lordii  u(  his  cousale  mak  a  sett  ft  reuyle  [rule] 
of  his  muneye.  baith  gold  A  siluer,  of  the  wecht  it 
finance  that  it  sail  taMt"—Aci>  Jot.  III.,  a.  1478  (ed. 
1814),  p.  118. 

f i  nan  90,  v.t.  4  i.    [FINANCE  (1),  «.] 

A.  Trans.  :    To  manage  the   financial  ar- 
rangements of;   as,  To  finance  a  company. 
(Comm.  slang.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  manage  financial  operations ; 
to  meet  obligations  by  continual  borrowing. 

*  fl-nan'-ceer,  s.    [FINANCIER.] 

fi  nan  91  al  (or  cial  as  shal),  a.  [Eng. 
finance);  -ml.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  finance 
or  public  revenue  and  expenditure  ;  having  to 
do  with  money  matters. 

"Trying  their  abilities  on  their  financial  proceed- 
ings."— Burke :  French  Revolution. 

fi  nan-9i-al-ist,  «.  [Eng.  financial;  -ist.] 
One  skilled  in  financial  matters  ;  a  financier. 

f i-nan'-9l-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  financial;  -ly.] 
In  relation  to  finance  or  finance,': ;  as  regards 
public  revenue  or  money  matters  generally. 

"I  consider,  therefore,  the  stopping  of  the  distillery, 
oeconomically,  financially,  commercially  ...  as  a  mea- 
sure rather  well  meant  than  well  considered."— Burke  : 
Thought*  t  bttailt  on  Scarcity. 

*  f  I  nan'-cian  (clan  as  shan),  «.     [Enj. 
finance ;  -an.]    A  financier. 

fi-nan'-cler,  s.    [Fr.] 

*  1.  One  who  collects,  receives,  and  manages 
the  public  revenue  ;  a  treasurer. 

2.  One  who  is  skilled  in  finance,  or  the 
principles  and  system  of  public  revenue  ;  one 
who  understands  the  management  or  conduct 
of  money  matters,  and  the  raising  of  revenue 
by  imposts,  taxes,  &c. 

"  He  had  none  of  the  qualities  of  a  financier."— Ma- 
caulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  XT. 

3.  In  France :  A  receiver  or  farmer  of  the 
public  revenues. 

*fi-nan'-9ier,  v.i.  [FINANCIER,  $.]  To 
finance  ;  to  manage  money  matters. 

*  fin'-a-ry,  *•     [Eng.  fine  (1),  v.  ;  -ry.] 

Iron-works :  The  second  forge  at  the  iron 
mills ;  a  finery  (q.v.). 

*  fin'-a-tive,  a.     [Low  Lat.  finatuf,  pa.  par.  of 
fino  =  to  pay  a  tax ;  to  settle  finally.]    Final, 
decisive,  definite. 

finch,  «.  [A.S.  fine ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vink  ; 
Dan.  finke ;  Sw.  fink ;  Ger.  fink ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
fincho;  Wei.  pine.  Cf.  Gr.  <rjrtVos,  <nriyy°s, 
o-TruJa  (spinos,  spinggos,  spiza)  =  a  finch  ;  Pruv. 
Eng.  pink,  spink.  (Skeat.)] 

1.  Singular: 

(1)  Gen. :  A  popular  name  for  various  small 
birds;  many  of  them  belonging  to  the  family 
Fi  ingillidae  (q.v.). 

(2)  Spec. :  The  genus  Fringilla. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Fringillidse  (q.v.). 


finch-backed,  a. 

the  back,  as  cattle. 


Striped  or  spotted  on 


f  inched,  a.    [Eng.  finch;  -ed.]    The  same  as 
FINCH-BACKED  (q.v.). 

flnc'-kle,  s.    [FINKLE.] 

find,  *  find-en,  *  finde,  *  fynd,  *  fynde 

(pa.  t.  *  fund,  *fond,found,  *founde,  *fownd, 
*fund,  pa.  par.*  fonden,  found  *  foundtn,  *  fun, 
*fund,  *funden),  v.t.  &  i.  [A..S.findan  (pa.  t. 
fund,  fonde,  funde,  pa.  par.  funden);  cogn. 
with  Dut.  vinden ;  Dan.  finde ;  Sw.  &  Icel. 
finna ;  Goth,  finthan ;  O.  H.  Ger.  findan ; 
O.  Fris.  finda;  Ger.finden;  O.  Sax.  findan.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  discover  or  recover  either  by  search- 
ing or  by  accident ;  to  obtain  by  searching  or 
seeking. 

"  In  my  school  days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight  .  .  . 
to  find  the  other  forth." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  rtnice,  i  L 


2.  To  meet  with  ;  to  come  upon  ;  to  fall  in 
with. 

"  You  may  go  through  eight  or  ten  streets  without 
finding  a  pul)Uo-huU8e."-yoWsJ,ii<A  t  The  lire;  Ko.  t. 
On  Pflitical  Fruf/ulUj/. 

3.  To  obtain  something  desired  ;,to  gain  ; 
to  win  ;  to  attain. 

"  lie  did  the  utmost  bounds  of  kuuwledg*  find. ' 
Cowley.  On  tht  Death  of  Sir  f.  Wotton. 

4.  To  discover,  learn,  or  ascertain  by  expe- 
rience or  experiment;  as,  Water  is  found  to 
be  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen. 

5.  To  perceive,  to  be  conscious  of;  to  ex- 
perience. 

"  One  findt  a  pleasure  not  nnlike  that  of  travelling 
on an]old  Roman  v/ny."—J'of>e :  Homer;  Odvstey.  (Futv 
script.) 

6.  To  feel. 

"  I  find  not  myself  disposed  to  sleep." 

Shaketp.  :  Temptit,  ii.  1. 

7.  To  know  by  experience  :  as,  Speak  of  a 
man  as  you.  find  him. 

G.  To  discover  or  detect  by  examination. 
"  I  find  in  him  no  fault  at  All"— John  xriii.  M. 

*  0.  To  detect,  to  catch. 

"I  have  now  found  thee."   Shakeip. :  Alfi  Wett,  U.  S. 

*  10.  To  think,  to  judge.     [II.  2.] 

"  Bring  us  what  she  says,  and  what  you  jln<t  of  h»t* 
Shaketp.  :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  T.  1. 

11.  To  supply,  to  furnish :  as,  To./l»d  money 
for  an  object. 

12.  To  provide  the  necessary  money  for; 
to  pay  for  ;  to  meet  or  defray  the  expenses  of. 

"  A  war  with  Spain  is  like  to  be  lucratire,  if  we  go 
roundly  on  at  first ;  the  war  in  continuance  will  f,nt 
itself."— Bacon:  War  with  Spain. 

II.  Law: 

L  To  approve. 

"  If  the  grand  Jury  are  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  th« 
accusation,  they  then  indorse  upon  it  'a  true  bill.' 
The  indictment  is  then  said  to  bv  found."— Blackttont: 
Comment.,  bk.  IT.,  ch.  28. 

2.  To  determine ;  to  declare  by  verdict. 

"  The  whole  petit  jury  .  .  .  finding  him  ruilty  UPC* 
his  trial  •—Blackaone:  Comment.,  bk.  ir.,  ch.  24. 

3.  To  bring  in,  as  a  verdict ;  to  agree  upon. 
"  The  Jury,  without  leaving  the  box,  found  a  verdict 

for  the  plaintiff  for  £25  u  damage*."— Standard, 
June  28,  1813. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

\.  To  discover  or  find  anything  by  search- 
ing or  seeking. 


2.  To  ascertain  by  inquiry  :  as,  I  cannot 
find  that  such  is  the  case. 

IL  Law :  To  declare  or  determine  an  issttt 
of  fact ;  to  give  judgment  on  a  case  ;  to  find  a 
verdict. 

"In  the  result,  the  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff  for 
the  amount  claimed."— Maty  Telegraph,  Aug.  28,  188*. 
H  1.  To  find  one's  self: 

(1)  To  be  or  feel  as  regards  the  state  of 
health  ;   to  fare  in  respect  of  ease  or  pain, 
health  or  sickness. 

•"Well,  Verdant,'  said  Charles  Larkyns,  'how  do 
you  find  yourtelf  this  morning  1' "—Cuthbert  Btdt: 
Verdant  Green,  pt  i.,  ch.  via 

(2)  To  provule  or  furnish  all  necessary  re- 
quirements of  life  for  oneself. 

2.  To  find  out  : 

(1)  To  discover  by  searching  or  seeking  or 
enquiry. 

"Canst  thou  by  searching  jinii  out  God  t " — Job  xi.  T. 

(2)  To  discover  the  meaning  of ;  to  unravel  J 
to  solve ;  as,  To  find  out  a  riddle. 

(3)  To  obtain,  acquire,  or  attain  to  the  know- 
ledge of. 

"  The  principal  part  of  painting  is  to  find  out.  and 
thoroughly  to  uuderstiuid,  what  nature  has  mad* 
most  beautiful." — Dryden. 

(4)  To  excogitate,  to  discover,  to  invent. 

"A  man  of  Tyre,  skilful  to  work  in  gold,  and  to  find 
out  every  device  which  shall  be  put  to  him."— 2  Chron. 
It  14 

(5)  To  detect,  to  catch. 

"  When  you  find  him  out,  you  have  him  ever  after." 
Shaluap. :  AU't  Well  That  Bndt  Well.  iii.  «. 

3.  To  find  fault  with:  To  blame,  to  censure, 
to  object  to. 

4.  To  find  in  •  To  provide  with  :  as,  To  find 
a  person  in  clothes,  board,  and  lodging,  &c. 

1f(l)Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  find 
fault  with,  to  blame,  and  to  oliject  to :  "  Tofind 
fault  with  signifies  to  point  out  a  fault  either 
in  some  person  or  thing  :  to  'blame  is  said  only 
of  the  person :  object  is  applied  to  the  thing 
only:  we  find  fault  with  a  person  for  his  be- 
haviour :  weyind  fault  with  our  seat,  our  con- 


f&te,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     w,  ce-  o;  ey  =  *»    qu  -  kw. 
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Teyance,  and  the  like. :  we  blame  a  person  for 
his  temerity  or  his  improvidence  :  we  object  to 
•  measure  that  is  proposed  ;  we  find  fault  with 
or  blame  that  which  has  been  done  :  we  object 
to  that  which  is  to  be  done." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  find, 
to  find  out,  to  discover,  to  espy,  and  to  descry : 
"to find  signifies  simply  tc  come  within  sight 
of  a  thing,  which  is  the  general  idea  attached 
to  all  these  terms  ;  they  vary,  however,  either 
in  the  mode  of  the  action  or  in  the  object 
What  we  find  may  become  visible  to  us  by 
accident,  but  what  we_/iiid  out  is  the  result  of 
an  effort.     We  may  find  anything  as  we  pass 
along  in  the  streets  :  but  vie  find  out  mistakes 
in  an  account  by  carefully  going  over  it,  or  we 
find  out  the  difficulties  which  we  meet  with  in 
learning,  by  redoubling  our  diligence.     What 
if  found  may   have  been   lost  to  ourselves, 
but    is    visible    to   others.     Wliat    is    disco- 
vered is  always  remote  and   unknown,   and 
when  discovered  is  something  new.    A  piece  of 
money  may  be  found  lying  on  the  ground  ;  but 
a  mine  is  discovered  underground.     What  has 
once    been    discovered   cannot    be    discovered 
again  ;  but  what  is  found  may  be  many  times 
found.     Find  out  and  discover  differ  princi- 
pally in  the  application  ;  the  former  being  ap- 
plied to  familiar,  and  the  latter  to  scientific 

I  objects :  scholars  find  out  what  they  have  to 
learn  ;  men  of  research  discover  what  escapes 
the  notice  of  others.  To  espy  is  a  species  of 
finding  out,  namely,  to  find  out  what  is  very 
secluded  or  retired  ;  and  descry  is  a  species  of 
discovering,  or  observing  at  a  distance,  or 
among  a  number  of  objects." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  find,  to 
discover,  and  to  invent :  "  To  find  or  find  out  is 
•aid  of  things  which  do  not  exist  in  the  forms 

Jin  which  a  person  finds  them  :  to  discover  is 
,  laid  of  that  which  exists  in  an  entire  state  : 
i  invent  is  said  of  that  which  is  new  made  or 
modelled.  The  merit  of  finding  or  inventing 
consists  in  newly  applying  or  modifying  the 
materials,  which  exist  separately ;  the  merit 
of  discovering  consists  in  removing  the  obsta- 
cles which  prevent  us  from  knowing  the  real 
nature  of  the  thing  ;  imagination  and  industry 
are  requisite  (or finding  or  inventing;  acute- 
ness  and  penetration  for  discovering.  A  person 
findi,  reasons  for  justifying  himself:  he  dis- 
covers traits  of  a  bad  disposition  in  another. 
Cultivated  minds  find  sources  of  amusement 
'.within  themselves,  or  a  prisoner  finds  means 
of  escape.  Many  traces  of  a  universal  deluge 
have  been  discovered :  the  physician  discovers 
tht  nature  of  a  particular  disorder.  Find  is 
applicable  to  the  operative  arts  ;  invent  to  the 
mechanical  ;  discover  to  the  speculative.  We 
speak  of  finding  modes  for  performing  actions, 
and  effecting  purposes  ;  of  inventing  machines, 
instruments,  and  various  matters  of  use  or 
elegance  ;  of  discovering  the  operations  and 
laws  of  nature.  Thus  the  astronomer  dis- 
covers the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by 
means  of  the  telescope  which  has  been  in- 
vented." (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

find,  s.    [FIND,  v.] 

1.  The  discovery  or   finding  of  anything 
'    valuable. 

2.  Anything  found  :  as,  &find  of  coins. 

"Specimens  were  among  tht  find  of  coins  at  High 
Wycombe  In  JW7. '  —  Xvani :  Coint  of  tht  Ancient 
Britons,  p.  78. 

•find -a- ble  (1),  a.  [Eng. find; -able.]  Possible 
1  to  be  found  out  or  discovered  ;  discoverable. 

"  Such  persons  .  .  .  have  nothing  more  to  be  said  of 
'     them  flnd-ihle  by  all  my  endeavours."— fuller :  War- 
thiei,  ch.  xxv. 

•  find  a  ble  (2),  a.    (L&t.findo  =  to  cleave  ; 
EII«.  suff.  -able.]    Cleavable  ;  capable  of  being 
cleft  01  divided.    (Ash,.) 

•  find'-  a  -  ble   news,  s.    [Eng.  flndabk  (2) ; 
-nets.]    Capability  of  being  cleft. 

f  ind'  er,  *  fynd  er,  *  fyynd  arc, ».    [Eng. 

find ;  -er.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  finds,  meets  with,  or  discovers 
anything   by  searching,   by  enquiry,  or   by 
accident. 

I        "  Fyyndare  ot  thynge  lost.    Inventor,  intmtrlx."-* 
Prompt.  Pan. 

2.  One  who  discovers,  finds  out,  or  invents 
anything  ;  -a  discoverer,  an  inventor. 

"Beheldeth  me  thereof  uufyndfr." 

Alitaundtr,  4,7*4. 
IL  Technically: 
1.  Astron. :  A  small  telescope  fixed  to  the 


tube  of  a  larger  one,  the  axes  of  the  two  in- 
struments being  parallel.  The  finder  has  a 
larger  field  of  view  than  the  principal  instru- 
ment, and  its  purpose  is  to  find  an  object 
towards  which  it  is  desired  to  direct  the 
larger  telescope. 

*  2.  Customs  :  An  officer  employed  to  search 
for  exciseable  goods  imported  or  exported 
without  payment  of  duty  ;  a  searcher. 

*  find  -fault,   s.     [Eng.  find;   -fault.]     One 
who  is  given  to  finding  fault  ;  a  censorious, 
cavilling  person;  a  detractor. 

"The  liberty  that  follows  our  placea,  stopa  the  mouth 
of  Mflndfaultt."—  Shaketp.  :  Henry  r.,  v.  2. 

*  find'-fanlt-mg,  a.    [Eng.  findfauU;  -ing.] 
Addicted  to  finding  fault;  censorious,  cavil- 
ling, captious. 

"Unquiet  branglings  and  flndfaulting  quarrels."— 
Whitlock  :  Manner!  of  the  Englith. 

find'  -  ing,    *  fynd  -  ing,    *  fynd-  ynge, 

*  fyynd  inge,  *  fyynd  ynge,  pr.  par.,  a. 
As.  [FIND,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  discovering  or  meeting  with  ; 
discovery. 


2.  The  act  of  discovering,  devising,  or  in- 
vesting; invention. 

*  3.  The  act  of  providing  or  furnishing  with 
necessary  requirements  ;  provision,  expense. 

"To  live  at  the  finding  of  other  folks."-  Udal: 
Luke  viii. 

4.  (PI.)  :   The  tools  and  materials  which 
some  workmen  have  to  furnish  in  their  em- 
ployment. 

IL  Law: 

1.  The  act  of  returning  a  verdict  or  decision 
upon  a  case. 

2.  The  verdict  or  decision  of  a  jury  upon 
any  case. 

finding-shop,  s.  A  shop  where  shoe- 
maker's tools  are  sold.  (Amer.) 

Findon  (pron.  Kn'-ln),  s.  The  name  of  a 
fishing  village  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

Findon  -haddock,  s.  A  species  of  smoke- 
dried  haddock,  cured  at  Findon,  near  Aber- 
deen. 

fin    dy,   *  fln-digh,   *  fun-die,  a.    [A.8. 

fyndig,findig  =  weighty.] 

1.  Heavy,  weighty,  fat,  rich,  well-stocked. 

"  A  cold  May  and  a  windy,  • 

Makes  the  barn  fat  and/truly."      Juniut. 

*  2.  Eloquent,  fluent. 

"Thus  hie  .  .  .  weren/undwonspeche." 

Old  Eng.  Bomiliei,  ii.  119. 

fine,  *  fin,  *  fyn,  *  fyne,  a.  &  adv.  [Fr. 
fin,  from  Lat.  finitus  =  well  rounded  (said  of  a 
sentence),  perfect,  properly  pa.  par.  of  finio= 
to  finish  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  fino  ;  Cut.  fijn; 
Dan.  fiin;  Svr.fln;  IceL  finn.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Not  coarse  ;  in  small  grains  or  particles  ; 
as,  fine  sand  or  powder. 

2.  Thin,  small,  slender  ;  as,  a  fine  thread,  a 
fine  line. 

3.  Subtle,  tenuous,  thin. 

"  When  the  eye  standeth  In  the  finer  medium,  and 
the  object  in  the  grosser,  things  show  greater."—  Bacon. 

*  4.  Minute,  slender,  slight 

"To  trust  >o  fine  a  story." 

Shrietp.  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  L  1. 

5.  Refined,  pure,  free  from  dross,  solid  or 
liquid. 

"  Alle  covered  with/yn  gold."—  MaundttnUe,  p.  178. 

6.  Keen,  thin,  smoothly  sharp. 

••  What  fine  chisel 
r.  mlii  ever  yet  cut  breath  T  " 

.lhakeip.  :  Winter'  i  Tale,  v.  8. 

7.  Keen,  delicate,  nice. 

"  Great  affairs  are  commonly  too  rough  and  stubborn 
to  be  wrought  upon  by  the  finer  edges  or  points  of 
wit."  —  Bacon. 

8.  Made  of  fine,  slender,  or  delicate  materials. 

"Clothed  In  purple  ami>!n«  linen."—  Luke  xvl.  9. 

*  9.   Subtly  excogitated,  devised,   or  ima- 
gined. 

'  Whether  the  scheme  has  not  been  punned  so  far  as 
to  draw  it  into  practice,  or  whether  it  be  too  fine  to  be 
capable  of  it,  I  will  nut  determine."-  Ttmjife. 


10.  Nice,  delicate,  exquisite,  refined. 

"  Are  they  not  senseless  then,  that  think  the  soul 
Nought  but  A  fine  perfection  of  the  sense  ?  " 

Daniel :  On  the  Haul. 

11.  Elegant,  beautiful  or  refined  in  thought, 
expression,  or  language. 

"  The  nicest  and  most  delicate  touches  of  satire  con- 
list  In  fine  raillery."— Dryden :  Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

12.  Elegant,  refined  in  manners ;  dignified, 
accomplished. 

"  He  was  not  only  the  flnett  gentleman  of  his  tlm% 
bnt  one  of  the  finest  scholars."—  fell  on :  On  thti  Clauid. 

13.  Grand,  haughty,  pompous.  (Used  ironi- 
cally.) 

"  The  new  breed  of  wits  and  fine  gentlemen  never 
opened  their  mouths  without  uttering  ribaldry  of 
which  a  porter  would  now  be  aahamed.  —  Macaula*  • 
But.  Eng..  ch.  lii. 

14.  Agreeable,  pleasant. 

"  I  often,  said  sh«,  go  out  to  hear  them:  we  also  oft 
times  keep  them  tame  in  our  house.  They  are  very 
fine  company  for  us  when  we  are  melancholy."— Bun- 
I/an :  Pilfrim'i  Progreu,  pt  ii. 

15.  Noble,  admirable,  excellent. 

"  The  noblest  minds  their  virtue  prove 
By  pity,  sympathy,  and  love : 
These,  these  are  feelings  truly  fine." 
Cotaper :  The  Poet,  The  Oyiter,  t  Sensitive  Plant. 

16.  Showy,  splendid,  elegant,  striking  :  M, 
bfine  building. 

17.  Trim,  showy,  neat  or  elegant  in  dress  or 
appearance. 

"  My  Katharine  shall  befinr." 

Shukcsp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrett,  11. 

18.  Free  from  clouds  or  rain  ;  sunshiny. 

"  Sufficient  to  make  prices  droop  in  the  face  of  AM 
weather."— Dail*  Telegraph,  Aug.  27,  1888. 

19.  Artful,  dexterous. 

"  Through  his^n«  handling,  and  hi»  cleanly  play. 
He  all  those  royal  signs  had  stolen  away." 

Spenser  :  Mother  Hubberdi  Tale,  1,011. 

20.  Sly,  subtle,  knavish. 

"  O  for  ajin«  thief  I" 

ShaJcetp.  .•  1  Henry  TV..  Ut  a 

21.  Ironically,  used  in  a  depreciatory  sense  : 
as,  You  are  afine  player. 

"  You  have  made  A  fine  hand." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  Till.,  T.  1 

IL  Fine  Art:  Applied  to  an  engraving 
executed  in  the  very  best  manner. 

"Thej!n«  original ,  of  ^Thomas  Howard  .  .  .  wheno* 
the  print  is  taken  is  at  Leicester  House  "—  Walpolt . r 
Anecdote!  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  Finely. 

"  Admire  to  hear  me  speak  so  fine." 

Swift :  Panegyric*  on  tht  Dean. 

H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
fine,  delicate,  and  nice :  "  Fine,  in  the  natural 
sense,  denotes  smallness  in  general.  Delicate 
denotes  a  degree  of  fineness  that  is  agreeable 
to  the  taste.  Thread  is  said  to  be  fine  as  op- 
posed to  the  coarse  and  thick  ;  silk  is  said  to 
be  delicate,  when  to  fineness  of  texture  it  add» 
softness.  The  texture  of  a  spider's  web  is  re- 
markable for  its  fineness;  that  of  the  ermine'a 
fur  is  remarkable  for  its  delicacy.  In  their 
moral  application  these  terms  admit  of  the 
same  distinction  :  the  fine  approaches  either 
to  the  strong  or  to  the  weak  ;  the  delicate  it  a 
high  degree  of  the  fine,  as  a  fine  thought, 
which  may  be  lofty,  orfine  feeling,  which  is 
acute  and  tender,  and  delicate  feeling,  which 
exceeds  the  former  in  fineness.  Delicate  it 
said  of  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the  sense 
and  the  taste  ;  nice  to  what  is  agreeable  to  the 
appetite  :  the  former  is  a  term  of  refinement ; 
the  latter  of  epicurism  and  sensual  indulgence. 
The  delicate  affords  pleasure  only  to  those 
whose  thoughts  and  desires  are  purified  from 
what  is  gross  ;  the  nice  affords  pleasure  to  the 
young,  the  ignorant,  and  the  sensual:  thus  deli- 
cate food,  delicate  colours,  delicate  shapes  and 
forms  are  always  acceptable  to  the  cultivated  ; 
a  meal,  a  show,  a  colour,  and  the  like  will  be 
nice  to  a  child,  which  suits  its  appetite,  or 
meets  its  fancy.  ...  A  person  may  be  said 
to  have  a  delicate  ear  in  music,  whose  ear  is 
offended  with  the  smallest  discordance ;  he 
may  be  said  to  have  a  nice  taste  or  judgment 
in  music,  who  scientifically  discriminates  the 
beauties  and  defects  of  different  pieces.  A 
person  is  delicate  in  his  choice  who  is  guided 
by  taste  and  feeling  ;  he  is  nice  in  his  choice, 
who  adheres  to  a  strict  rule.  A  point  in  ques- 
tion may  be  cither  nice  or  delicate  :  it  is  deli- 
cate as  it  is  likely  to  touch  the  tender  feelings 
of  any  party  ;  it  is  nice  as  it  involves  contrary 
interests,  and  becomes  difficult  of  determina- 
tion." (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  fine  and 
beautiful,  see  BEAUTIFUL. 

fine-arch,  .-• 

Glass :  The  smaller  fritting-furnace  of  a 
glass-house. 


b6il.  boy;  pout,  J6wl;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  $enophon,  eylst.     ph  =  L 
HUan,  -tian  -  shon.      lion,    sion  -  •nun ;  -fion,  -f  ion  =  zuun.     -cious,  -tious,  - sious  -  onus,    -ble,  -die,  *c.  -  bol,  dek 
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fine-Out,  «.  Shredded  tobacco  prepared 
fur  ctiewiug. 

fine  drawn,  a. 

1.  Lit.  :  Drawn   out  to  a  great  degree  of 
tenuity  or  fineness. 

2.  Fig. :  Drawn  out  with  too  much  subtlety  ; 
farfetched. 

fine-grained,  a.    Having  a  fine  grain. 

fine-nail,  *.  A  name  used  in  some  trades 
to  distinguish  a  relatively  thin  from  a  coarse 
nail,  such  as  a  fencing  nail  or  clout  A 
finishing  nail. 

*  fine-nosed,  a.    Fastidious,  delicate. 

"  The  monks  themselves  were  too  Ant-noted  to 
dabble  in  tan-fatt*."— Puller :  Ch.  Bitt..  VI.  ii.  1. 

*  fine-spoken,  a.    Using  fine  language  or 
phrases. 

"  We  did  not  imagine  that  this  fine-tpoken  man  had 
been  he."— Bun  fan  :  Pilgrim'*  I'royrtu,  pt.  i. 

fine-spun,  a.  Drawn  or  spun  out  to 
minuteness  ;  hence,  over-refined  or  elaborate. 

fine  stuff,  .'. 

Build. :  Lump  lime  slaked  to  a  paste  with  a 
moderate  volume  of  water,  afterwards  diluted 
to  the  consistency  of  cream,  and  left  to  harden 
by  evaporation  to  the  required  consistency 
for  working  over  a  floating-coat  of  coarse- 
stuff. 

fine,  •  fin,  *  fyn,  *  fyne,  s.    [Lat.  finit  =  (l) 
an  end,  (2)  a  tine.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  An  end,  finish,   or  conclusion.       [In 
fine.} 

"  This  holi  bodi  was  forth  ibore  with  gret  honour  atte 
fine."  St.  Ke.iielm,  »•?!. 

*  2.  The  end  of  life  ;  death. 

;     "  Kriat  us  yeue  welgod/yn."  Havetok,  12. 

*  3.  The  end  or  upshot  of  any  business  ;  the 
result 

"  Theflne  is  I  wlU  live  a  bachelor.- 

Shalceiv.  :  Jluch  Ado  About  frothing,  i.  1. 

4,  The  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  imposed 
upon  a  person  as  a  punishment  for  any  offence  ; 
•  pecuniary  penalty  ;  a  mulct. 

"  Paying  a  lusty  fine."— Stripe :  Memorialt ;  Henry 
Ylll.  (an.  1538). 

*  5.  Any  penalty. 

"  Paying  the  fine  of  rated  treachery." 

Shakelp.  :  King  John,  V.  4. 

*  6.  The  money  or  other  thing  paid  for  a 
privilege,  exemption,  &c. 

"  Ease,  health,  and  life  for  this  they  must  resign  : 
Unsure  the  tenure,  but  how  vast  the  tine .' " 

Pope :  Temple  of  Fame,  508. 
II.  Law: 
L  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  4. 

*  2.  In  feudal  law  a  final  agreement  between 
persons  concerning  lauds  or  rents,  or  between 
the  lord  and  his  vassal,  prescribing  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  latter  shall  hold  his 
lands. 

"  \ftnf,  which  was  till  quite  recently  a  very  usual 
method  of  transferring  an  estate  of  freehold,  was 
neither  more  or  less  than  an  amicable  agreement  of  a 
suit,  actual  or  fictitious,  by  leave  of  the  king  or  his 

tostices,  whereby  the  lauds  which  were  the  subject  of 
he  action  became,  or  were  acknowledged  to  be,  the 
Tight  of  one  of  the  parties."— Blackttone:  Comment., 
bk.  ii..  ch.  18. 

*  3.  A  sum  of  money  paid  by  a  tenant  on 
entering  into  possession,  or  for  admission  to  a 
copyhold  ;  also,  a  sum  paid  for  the  renewal  of 
a  lease. 

"  Some  landlords,  instead  of  raising  the  rent,  take  a 
fine  for  the  renewal  of  the  lease."— Smith :  Wealth  of 
Kationt,  bk.  v.,  ch.  it 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fine, 
forfeiture,  mulct,  and  penalty :  "The/neand 
,  mulct  are  always  pecuniary  ;  the  penalty  may 
be  pecuniary  ;  a  forfeiture  consists  of  any 
personal  property  :  the  fine  and  mulct  are  im- 
posed ;  the  penalty  is  inflicted  or  incurred  ; 
the  forfeiture  is  incurred.  The  violation  of  a 
rule  or  law  is  attended  with  a  fine  or  mulct, 
but  the  former  is  a  term  of  general  use  ;  the 
latter  is  rather  a  technical  term  in  law  :  a 
criminal  offence  incurs  a  penalty;  negligence 
of  duty  occasions  the  forfeiture."  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

T  (1)  Fine  of  alienation :  A  fine  or  sum  of 
money  paid  to  the  lord  by  a  tenant,  whenever 
he  had  occasion  to  alienate,  or  make  over  his 
land  to  another. 

"  For,  when  everything  came  in  process  of  time  to  be 
bought  and  sold,  the  lords  would  not  grant  a  licence  to 
their  tenant,  to  alien,  without  a  fine  being  paid."— 
Blacktt one :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  3. 

(2)  Fine  of  lands :  [FINE,  *,  II.  2]. 


(3)  In  fine  :  In  conclusion,  in  short,  finally  ; 
to  sum  up. 

"  Infinf,  delivers  me  to  nil  the  time, 
f  most  chastely  absent." 
ei;).  :  All't  Well  That  Kiuli  Well,  ill.  7. 


*  fine  (1),  *  fyn,  *  fyne  (\\  "  fynen,  v.t. 
[FiNE,  a.     O.  Fr.  afiner,  affiner  ;  8p.  a/war  ; 
Port,  affinar;  Ital.  affinart  ;  M.  11.  Ger.  linen; 
Icel.  fina.] 

1.  To  refine,  to  purify. 

"  The  fire  .  .  .  Sal  cum  byfore  Crlstes  commyng, 
That  the  gude  men  sal  than  cleuseu  and  fine. 

Hampole:  Pricke  of  Contcienct,  4,911. 

2.  To  make  less  coarse. 

"  \lfinn  the  grass,  but  makes  it  short  though  thick." 
—  Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

3.  To  free  from  impurities  ;  to  make  clear 
or  transparent. 

"  It  is  good  also  for  fuel,  not  to  omit  the  shavings  of 
It  for  the  fining  of  wine.'  —Mortimer  :  Husbandry. 

4.  To  embellish,  to  decorate. 

"  To;tn«  his  title  with  some  shews  of  truth." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  V.,  L  2. 

5.  To  change  or  cause  to  pass  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  from  one  state  or  condition  to 
another. 

"  How  they  fined  themselves 
With  a  gradual  conscience  to  a  perfect  night." 

Browning.    (  Webtter.) 

fine  (2),  *  fyne  (2),  v.i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  finer  ;  Fr. 
finir  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  finar  ;  Ital.  Unare.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cease,  to  leave  off. 

"  Ffoure  lam  pis  all  of  gold  fyne 
Fflld  up  with  fyre  that/y»<*  not  to  bren." 

Deitruclion  of  Troy,  8,808. 

2.  To  cease  to  exist,  to  come  to  an  end,  to 
finish  one's  course. 

"  Krly  in  this  world  fyne."  Alitaunder,  7,887. 

*  3.  To  pay  a  fine. 

"  What  poet  ever  fined  for  sheriff,  or  who 
By  rhymes  and  verse  did  ever  lord  mayor  grow?" 
Oldham  ;  A  Satin. 

B.  Transitive  : 

*  1.  To  bring  to  an  end  or  conclusion  ;  to 
finish,  to  end. 

"  Thy  werre  for  to  hende  and  fine." 

Seven  Sagei,  2,857. 

2.  To  impose  a  pecuniary  penalty  upon  ;  to 
set  a  fine  upon  ;  to  punish  by  fine  ;  to  mulct. 

"  He  via  fined  in  four  hundred  pounds."—  Burnet  : 
Ritt.  Reformation  (an.  1534). 

*  3.  To  fix  as  the  amount  of  fine  or  ransom 
to  be  paid. 

"  I  have  fined  these  bones  of  mine  for  ransom." 

Xhakesp.  :  Henry  V.,  iv.  1. 

fine'-draw,  v.t.  [Eng.  fine,  and  draw.}  To 
sew  up  a  rent  with  so  much  nicety  that  it  is 
not  perceived. 

"  It  was  in  my  best  pair  of  kerseymeres,  but  thanks 
to  the  skilful  little  seamstress,  I  got  them  finedrawn." 
—Jf  arryat  :  Peter  Simple.  (Latham.) 

fine'-draw-er,  s.  [Eng.  fine,  and  drawer.] 
One  who  sews  up  rents  by  finedrawing. 

f  ine  -draw-Ing,  's.    [Eng.  fine,  and  drawing.} 

1.  The  art  or  act  of  sewing  up  rents  with 
such  skill  thattlieyarerenderedimperceptible. 

2.  A  finishing  process  witli  cloth,  in  which  it 
is  subjected  to  a  strong  light,  while  all  faulty 
parts  or  breaks  in  the  fabric  are  closed  by  sound 
yarn  introduced  by  a  needle. 

*  fj-neer  (1),  v.i.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  get 
goods  made  up  in  a  way  unsuitable  for  any 
other  purchaser,  and  then  refuse  to  take  them 
except  on  credit.    (Ogilvie.) 

*  f  I  neer  (2),  v.t.    [VENEER.]    To  veneer. 

*  fine  -  fin    gered,    *  fine  -  fyngred,    a. 

[Eng.  fine,  finger;  -ed.] 

1.  Skilful,  dexterous. 

"The  most  finefin  gered  workman  on  the  ground." 
Spenser. 

2.  Nice,  delicate  ;  needing  careful  handling. 

"  A  delicate,  finefyngred  matter."—  Udal  :  Tim.  iv. 

'  fine  less,  a.  [Eng.  fine,  s.  ;  -Jess.]  With- 
out end  ;  endless,  boundless. 

"  Riches  fineteu  is  as  poor  as  winter 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor." 

Shaketp.  :  Othetto,  iii.  S. 

f  me  ly,  *  fin-liche,  *  fyn-liche,  *  fyne- 

ly,  adv.     [Eng./ue;  -ly.] 

1.  In  minute  parts. 

"  Such  and  so  finely  bolted  didst  thou  seem." 

Shaketp.:  Henry  I'.,  ii.  a. 

2.  Keenly,  sharply. 


3.  Admirably,  neatly,  beautifully,  elegantly. 


4.  Delicately,  not  coarsely  :  as,  cloth  finely 
woven. 

5.  With  skill  or  art. 

"All  the  heads  are  finely  executed."—  Vfalpolt ; 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

6.  With  neatness  or  elegance  of  language  or 
expression. 

"  Plutarch  says  very  finely  that  a  man  should  no 
allow  himself  to  hate  even  his  enemies."— Addiion. 

7.  Adroitly,  cleverly,  dexterously. 

"  We  will  turn  ft  finely  off." 

Shakes/i. :  Love't  Labour 't  Loft,  T.  S. 

8.  Nicely  ;  so  as  to  please. 

a  "  A  tripe  finely  broiled." 

Shaketp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  8. 

9.  Used  ironically  in  a  depreciatory  sense  : 
as,  He  managed  the  business  finely. 

finely-checkered,  a.  Neatly  or  prettily 
adorned  witli  various  colours. 

"  The  finely-checkered  duck,  before  her  train, 
Kows  garrulous."       Thornton :  Spring,  777,  778. 

fine'- ness,  '  fyne  nesse,  s.  [Eng.  fine; 
-ness;  Fr. finesse.]  [FINESSE.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tine  or  in 
fine  particles. 

2.  KeennesSi  sharpness  ;  as,  the  fineness  of 
the  edge  of  a  razor  or  of  the  point  of  a  pencil. 

3.  Elegance,  beauty,  delicacy,  neatness. 

4.  Delicacy   of  texture   or   workmanship; 
freedom  from  coarseness. 

"  I  therefore  must  beg  you  to  procure  me  some 
Irish  linen  .  .  .  much  about  the  same  flneneu."— 
Chesterfield :  MuceU.,  vol.  iv.,  lett.  69. 

5.  Show,  splendour. 

"  The  flneneu  of  clothes  destroys  the  ease."— Mart: 
Decay  of  Piety. 

6.  Neatness  or  elegance  of  language  or  ex- 
pression. 

*  7.  Subtlety,    artfulness,    ingenuity,    dex- 
terity, finesse. 

"You  11  mar  all  with  JOUT  flneneu.' 

Ben  Jonton :  The  Jtevtt  it  an  An,  iii.  L 

8.  Purity ;  freedom  from  dross,  impurity, 
or  base  mixtures. 

9.  The  quantity  of  pure  metal  in  an  alloy 
expressed  in  1,000  parts  :  as,  The  fineness  of 
United  States  coin  is  900,  the  other  100  being 
alloy. 

"  The  ancient*  were  careful  to  coin  their  money  la 
due  weight  nod  finenets."— Arouthnot :  On  Coint. 

10.  Clearness  or  brightness  (applied  to  the 
weather)  :  as,  the  fineness  of  the  season. 

•fin'-er  (1),  «.  [Eng.  fine  (1),  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  refines  or  purifies  metals  ;  a  refiner. 

"Take  away  the  dross  from  the  silver,  and  then 
shall  come  forth  a  vessel  for  the  finer."— Prov.  xxv.  4. 

*  fin'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  fine  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  fines  or  mulcts  another  in  a  pecuniary 
penalty. 

fin'-er-y  (1),  *.    (Eng.  fine,  a. ;  -ry.] 

*  1.  The  quality  of  being  fine,  grand,  showy, 
or  splendid  ;  showiuess,  splendour,  fineness. 

"  Don't  chuse  your  place  of  study  by  the  finery  of  tb* 
prospects. "—  Wattt. 

2.  Fine  clothes,  ornaments,  decorations, 
&c.  ;  showy  dress. 

"Tapestry  and  arras  hung  from  the  windowsof  those 
who  could  att'ord  to  exhibit  such  finery."— Macaulay: 
II iit.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

fin'-er-y  (2),  s.    [Eng.  fine  (1),  v. ;  -ry.] 

Iron-works:  A  species  of  forge-hearth  in 
which  grey  cast-iron  is  smelted  by  fuel  and 
blast,  and  from  which  it  is  run  into  iron 
troughs  for  sudden  congelation.  The  result 
is  a  finer  quality  of  cast-iron  of  whiter  colour, 
which  is  subsequently  puddled  and  made 
malleable. 

f  I  nesse',  s.    [Fr.  ;  It&l.finezza;  Sp.finenss 
fineness.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Fineness. 

"  With  great  sleyght  s-ndfynette  at  wytte."— BreruU  J 
Quintut  Curtiits,  to.  3. 

2.  An  artifice,  stratagem,  or  subtle  contri- 
vance to  gain  an  end. 

"  This  is  the  artificialest  piece  of  finesse  to  perswad* 
men  to  be  slaves." — Milton :  Eikonoklatte* 

3.  Skill,  art,  dexterity. 

"  But  he  (his  musical  finette  was  such. 
So  nice  his  ear,  so  delicate  his  touch) 
Made  poetry  a  mere  mechanic  art." 

Cowper  :  Table  Talk,  66M. 

11.  Whist :  The  act  of  trying  to  win  a  trick 
with  a  lower  card  than  is  in  your  opponent's 
hand,   while  a  higher  card  is  in  your  own 
hand. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd.  son  ;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  role,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   «,  ce  =  e ;   ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


finesse— finicality 
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fi-nesse ,  f-i-  &  t.    [FINESSE,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  make  use  of  finesses  or 
artifices  to  gain  an  eud. 

"  II  they  wen  nut  his  own  by  finesring  aud  trick." 
Ooldtmith:  Retaliation. 

2.  Whist :    To  try  to   win  a  trick  with  a 
lower  card  than  is  in  your  opponent's  hand, 
while  you  have  a  higher  card  in  your  own 
band. 

B.  Trans. :  To  finesse  with  :  as,  To  finesse  a 
king,  a  queen,  &c. 

fine -Still,  v.t.  [Eng.  fine,  and  still,  s.]  To 
distil,  as  spirits,  from  molasses,  treacle,  or 
some  preparation  of  saccharine  matter. 

fine  -Still  er,  s.  [Eng.  finestill ;  -er.]  One 
who  distils  spirits  from  molasses,  treacle,  &c. 

fine -still  ing,  s.  [Eng.  finestill ;  -ing.]  The 
act  or  process  of  distilling  spirits  from  mo- 
lasses, treacle,  &c. 

f  In  -ew  (ew  as  u),  s.  [FENOWED.]  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  mouldy. 

*  fin  gent,  a.  [Lat.  fingens,  pr.  par.  of  jingo 
=  to  make,  to  feign.]  Forming,  fashioning. 

"Man  is  the  must  Jingeiit,  plastic  of  creatures."— 
Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  u. 

fin  -ger,  *  fen-ger,  *  fin-gre.  *  iyn  ger, 
•  fyn-gre,  *  vin-gre,  s.  LA-S-  finger ; 
oogu.  with  Dut.  vinger ;  Icel.fingr;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
#nger ;  Goth,  figgrs ;  Ger.  finger  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
Jlngttr.  Probably  from  the  same  root  as  fang 
<q.v.)]. 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  One  of  the  flexible  members  of  the  hand 
by  which  men  catch  aud  hold  ;  a  digit. 

"Kinjingtrt  held  the  pen." 

Cowper :  Lou  of  the  Royal  George. 

(2)  Anything  resembling  or  serving  the  pur- 
pose of  a  finger ;  an  index. 

(3)  A  small  measure  ;  the  width  of  a  finger. 

"  One  of  these  bows  with  a  little  arrow  did  pierce 
through  a  piece  of  steel  three  Jinyen  thick."—  n'ilkini  : 
Mathematical  Magick. 

(4)  The  hand,  the  instrument  of  work  or  art. 

"Lay  to  your  finyen ;  help  to  bear  this  away."— 
fkakvtp. :  Tempest,  iv. 

2.  Fig. :  A  very  little  distance  or  extent. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Music :  Ability  or  skill  in  playing  on  a 
keyed  instrument. 


2.  Machinery : 

(1)  A  small  projecting  rod  or  wire,  which  is 
brought  into  contact  with  an  object  to  effect 
or  restrain  a  motion.     Known  as  a  gripper  in 
printing-machinery. 

(2)  One  of  a  row  of  similar  projections,  as 
the  finger  of  a  rake.    Sometimes  synonymous 
with  tooth. 

3.  Husbandry :  One  of  the  projecting  pieces 
on  the  finger-bar  of  a  harvester,  within  and 
against  which  the  knives  play.   [FINGER-BAR.] 

U  (1)  To  have  a  finger  in  :  To  be  concerned 
or  mixed  up  in. 

(2)  To  have  at  one's  fingers'  ends :  To  know 
perfectly  ;  to  be  perfectly  familiar  with. 

(3)  To  arrive  at  one's  fingers'  ends :  To  be 
brought  to  great  poverty. 

(4)  Purple  fingers: 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea. 

<5)  Fingers-anti-thumbs : 

£ot. :  Lotus  corniculatus. 

(6)  Fingers-and-toes : 

Bot.  :  (1)   Lotus  corniculatus;  (2)  [FlNOEB- 

•UID-TOE]. 

finger-alphabet,  *.  Certain  motions  or 
positions  of  the  lingers  answering  to  letters  of 
the  ;il|i)i;ii»-t,  by  means  of  which  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  enabled  to  communicate  with  others. 

finger  and  toe,  *.  A  popular  name  for 
DactyTorhiza,  a  disease  in  turnips. 

"The  JiieiiiM  of  turnips  an  somewhat  difficult  to 
cope  with.    Noil-selection  of  bulb*  for  seed  conduce* 
|  to  both  anbury  and  ft  nger-and-toe. "—SmUhton  :  i'teful 
Book /or  farmeri.  p.  36. 

finger  bar,    . 

Agric. :  The  bar  of  a  reaping  or  mowing 
machine,  whose  front  edge  has  projecting 
fingers,  called  guards,  through  whose  hori- 
zontal slots  the  serrated  knife  reciprocates. 


finger-board,  s. 

Music : 

1.  The  flat  or  slightly  rounded  piece  of  wood 
attached  to  the  neck  of  instruments  of  the 
violin  and  guitar  class,  on  to  which  the  strings 
are  pressed  when  stopped  by  the  fingers. 

2.  A  manual  or  key  board,  (fitainer  £  Barrett.) 

finger-bowl,  s.    A  finger-glass  (q.v.). 


Nicely   brought   up ; 


finger-fed,    adj. 
pampered. 

finger-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  Asplenium  Ceterach. 

finger-flower,  *. 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea.  (Britten  A  Hol- 
land.) 

finger-glass,  s.  A  glass  or  bowl  in  which 
to  rinse  the  fingers  after  dinner  or  dessert. 

finger-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  Digitaria,  a  genus  of 
grasses,  two  of  which,  Cock's-foot  finger-grass 
and  Smooth  finger-grass,  are  British. 

finger-grip,  «. 

Well-boring :  A  tool  for  recovering  rods  or 
tools  dropped  into  a  bored  shaft.  It  consists 
of  a  rod  having  a  foot,  which  is  twisted  around 
so  as  to  penetrate  beneath  the  object,  aud 
enable  it  to  be  lifted  and  withdrawn. 

finger-nut,  «. 

Much. :  A  nut  with  wings  to  afford  a  hold  ; 
a  butterfly-nut. 

finger-organ,  t. 

Music :  An  organ  played  with  the  fingers,  as 
distinguished  from  a  barrel  organ. 

finger-parted,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  Jive  lobes  resembling  the 
fingers  of  the  human  hand.  (Paxton.) 

finger-plate,  *.  A  plate  on  the  side  of 
a  door,  near  the  edge,  to  keep  finger-marks 
from  the  paint. 

finger-post,  *.  A  sign -post  set  up 
generally  where  roads  cross  or  divide,  to  point 
out  the  direction  to  certain  places.  Such  posts 
frequently  have  a  hand  aud  finger  pointing  in 
the  proper  direction. 

finger-root,  *. 

Bot. :  Digitalis purpurm. 

finger-shell,  s.  A  marine  shell  resem- 
bling a  finger. 

finger-stall,  s.  A  cover  of  leather,  &c., 
worn  as  a  protection  on  the  finger  when  sore 
or  cut. 

finger-Stone,  *.  A  fossil  resembling  an 
arrow. 

fin' -ger,  v.t.  &  i.    [FINGER,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  touch  with  the  finger ;  to  handle. 

2.  To  toy,  to  meddle  or  interfere  with. 

"  Go,  get  y.iii  gone,  and  let  the  papen  lie  ; 
You  would  w  fingering  them  to  auger  me." 
&take*p. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  L  2. 

3.  To  touch  thievishly ;  to  pilfer,  to  pur- 
loin. 

"  The  king  was  alyly  fingered  from  the  deck." 

Shaketp. :  8  Henry  VI.,  T.  L 

4.  To  perform  with  the  fingers  ;  as,  a  deli- 
cate piece  of  work. 

IL  Music: 

1.  To  play  on   an   instrument   with   the 
fingers. 

2.  To  indicate  by  numbers  or  marks  written 
over  or  under  the  notes  to  which  they  refer, 
with  which  fingers  they  are  to  be  played  ;  as, 
To  finger  a  piece  of  music. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  purloin,  to  pilfer. 

"  A  fingering  slave."     H'ordiwurth  :  Poet'i  Epitaph. 

2.  Music:  To  make  use  of  the  fingers  in 
playing  on  an  instrument.  [FINGERING,  II.  1.] 

f  in  gered,  pa.  par.,  &  a.    [FINGER,  ».] 
A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
'B.  As  adjective: 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  fingers. 


IL  Technically  : 

1.  Bot.  :  Having  five  lobes  digitate,  the  same 
as  palmate,  but  with  the  segments  narrower 
and  less  spreading. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  Touched  or  played  with  the  fingers  ;  an, 
a  keyed,  stringed,  or  holed  instrument. 

(2)  Produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger 
on  a  particular  key,  string,  or  hole. 

(3)  Marked  with  figures  to  indicate  with 
what  finger  each  note  is  to  be  played. 

fln'-ger-er,  s.     [Eng.  finger;  -er.]    One  who 
fingers  ;  a  pilferer  ;  a  purloiner  ;  a  thief. 

fln'-ger-Ing,  *  fyn-gur-yng,  pr.  par.,  a., 

&  S.      [FINGER,  V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  touching  with 
the  fingers. 

"  One  that  is  covetous  is  not  so  highly  pleased  with 
the  mere  sight  and  fingering  of  money."—  Grew:  Cot- 
moloyia  Sacra, 

2.  Delicate  work  done  with  the  fingers. 

3.  A  thick,  loose,   woollen  yarn  used  for 
knitting  stockings  and  the  like. 

U.  1'echnically  : 

1.  Music: 

(1)  The  act  of  placing  and  using  the  fingers 
properly  in  performing  upon  a  musical  in- 
strument ;  the  management  of  the  fingers  in 
playing  upon  a  keyed,  string,  or  holed  instru- 
ment. 

"Come  on,  tune:  If  you  can  penetrate  her  with 
your  fingering,  so."—Shaketp.  :  Cymbeline,  ii.  S. 

(2)  The  indicating  with  figures  written  over 
or  under  the  notes  to  which  they  refer  with 
what  finger  each  is  to  be  played. 

2.  Spinning  :  Worsted  spun  of  combed  wool 
on  the  small  wheel  ;   as  distinguished  from 
wheelin,  which  is  worsted  spun  on  the  large 
wheel  from  wool   not  combed,   but   merely 
carded. 

f  in  ger-ling,  *  fin-ger-lyng,  *  fyn-gyr- 
lynge,    s.      [Eng.  finger,  and    diuiin.    suff. 
•ling.] 
1.  The  finger  of  a  glove  ;  a  finger-stall. 


2.  The  young  of  the  salmon.    (Provincial.) 

f  In  gle-fan  gle  s.  [A  reduplication  of 
/angle  (q.v.).]  A  trifle. 

"  We  agree  In  nothing  but  to  wrangle 
About  the  slightest  finglefangle* 

Butler:  Hiuiibrat,  pt.  iii..  c.  ill. 

f  In'-groms,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  perhaps 
connected  with  fingering,  C.  II.  2.]  A  kind 
of  woollen  cloth  made  in  Aberdeenshire,  de- 
nominated, as  it  would  seem,  from  the  quality 
of  the  worsted  of  which  it  is  wrought. 

"In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  woollen 
manufactures  of  Aberdeenshire  were  chiefly  coarao 
Blight  cloths,  called  nUldMI  and  fingrorm."  —Status. 
Ace.  (Aterd.),  zix.  203. 

f  In'-I-al,  s.  [Lat.  finis  =  an  end  ;  finio  =  to 
finish.] 

Arch.  :  A  pointed  ornament  or  pinnacle 
surmounting  the  apex  of  a  Gothic  gable.  It 
is  properly  confined  to  the  bunch  of  foliage 
which  terminates  a  pinnacle,  canopy,  pedi- 
ment, &C. 

•  fin  ic,  *  f  In'-Ick,  a.  [FINICAL.]  The  same 
as  FINICAL  (q.v.). 

fin  i-cal,  a.  [From  fine,  a.  (q.v.)."|  Aflect- 
iug  great  nicety  or  delicacy  ;  over-nice  ;  fas- 
tidious ;  particular  ;  crotchetty  ;  foppish. 

"  Be  not  too  finical  :  but  yet  be  clean, 
And  wear  well-fashioned  clothes  like  other  men." 
JH-j/den  :  Olid  ;  Art  of  Lone. 

*]  Crabb  thus  discriminates  bet  ween  finical, 
spruce,  and  foppish  :  "  These  epithets  are  ap- 
plied to  such  as  attempt  at  finery  by  improper 
means.  The  finical  is  insignificantly  fine  ;  the 
spruce  is  laboriously  and  artfully  fine  ;  the 
foppish  is  fantastically  and  affectedly  fine. 
The  finical  is  said  mostly  of  manners  and 
speech  ;  the  spruce  is  said  of  the  dress  ;  the 
foppish  of  dress  and  manners."  (Crabb.  :  En$ 
Synon.) 


l'-r-tfc  *.    [Eng.  Jlnical;  -tty.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  finical  ; 
finical  ness. 

2.  Anything  finical. 


b6"il,  bo>;  pout,  jowl;  eat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  C 
- tian  -  shaa.   -tlon,  -slon  -  shun ;  -tion,  -  jio n  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -~  bel,  dfl* 
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l-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  finical ;  -ly.]    In  a 
Onk'iil,  "fastidious,  or  foppish  manner. 

f  in'-i-cal  ness,  s  [Eng.  finical ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  "or  state  of  being  finical ;  over-nicety 
or  fastidiousness  in  dress  or  manners1,  fop- 
pislmess. 

"Grav's  JI«fcnJn«M  about  exprwsioniwas  excessive." 
—Bjll :  Modern  fnaluh.  V-  1» 

•  f  In  -ick,  o.    [Fisic.] 

f  in  ick  -ing,  a.    [Eng.  finick ;  -ing.]    Finical. 

"  Notes  on  the  elegant  If  somewhat  finicking  style  of 
the  Adawa'—xtArmvunt,  July  8,  1881 

"fi-nif'-io,  s.  [Lat.  finis  =  an  end  ;  facia  = 
to  make.]  That  which  finishes,  limits,  or 
concludes;  a  limiting  element  or  quality. 
(Coleridge.) 

•  fln'-I-fy",  v.t.    [Eng.jln*-,  a. ;  Lat  facio  (pass. 
/So)  =  to  make.]    To  make  fine  ;  to  adorn. 

<  "  Hath  io  pared  and  fnifitd  them  [his  l»tiy'—Btn 
Jonton.  (Webtter.) 

•fin'-i-kin,  a.    [FINICKING.] 
fin'-i-kin,  s.    [FINNIKIN.] 

•fin'- ing  (1),  "fyn-yng,  «.  [FINE  (2),  «.] 
An  end,  an  ending. 

"God  geve  all*  good/ynyn?."       Alitaunder,  «,015. 

fin'-lng  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [FiNE  (IX  v.] 

A.  &  B.  Xs  j>r.  par.  <*  parttcip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  refining  or  purify- 
ing ;  specifically,  the  clarifying  of  wines,  malt 
liquors,  &c. 

2.  The  preparation,  generally  a  solution  of 
gelatine  or  isinglass,  used  to  fine  or  clarify 
liquors.    As  the  isinglass  or  albumen  subsides 
in  the  liquor,  it  carries  down  the  particles 
mechanically  suspended  therein. 

II.  Technically: 

Metal. :  The  treatment  of  metal  to  remove 
impurities  and  foreign  matters,  as  the  fining 
(refining)  of  cast-iron  to  convert  it  to  malle- 
able iron  by  the  removal  of  the  carbon,  &c. 

fining-forge,  s. 

Metal. :  An  open  hearth  with  a  blast,  by 
which  iron  is  freed  of  impurities  or  foreign 
matters.  Cast-iron  is  thus  rendered  malleable, 

fining-pot,  s. 

Metal. :  A  crucible  in  which  metals  are  re- 
fined. 

fining-roller,  s. 

Paper-making :  A  cylindrical  wire  -  cloth 
•ieve  in  the  paper-making  machine,  which 
allows  the  finely-ground  stuff  to  pass,  but 
restrains  the  coarse  fibres  and  knots. 

fin  is,  s.  [Lat.]  The  end,  finish,  or  conclu- 
sion. The  word  is  sometimes  placed  at  the  end 
of  a  book. 

fin  ish,  *fin  isch  en,  *  fyn-isshe,  v.t.  & 

i.  [O.  Fr.  finiss,  base  of  finissant,  pr.  par.  of 
finir  —  to  finish  ;  Lat.  finio,  from  finis  =  an 
end.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  bring  to  an  end  ;  to  complete. 

"For  which  of  you  intending  to  build  a  tower 
•itteth  not  down  first  aud  couuteth  the  cost,  whether 
he  have  sufficient  io  finish  it"!"— Luke  xir.  28. 

2.  To  arrive  at  the  end  of :  as,  To  finish  a 
journey. 

*  3.  To  make  complete  ;  to  fill  up  ;  to  com- 
plete. 

"How  many  dayi  will^ni«A  up  the  yearf" 

Shaketp.  :  3  Henry  YL,  1L  S. 

4.  To  make  perfect  or  complete. 

"  A  poet  uses  episode* ;  but  episodes,  taken  sepa- 
rately, ftniih  nothing."— Broom* :  On  the  Odyssey. 

5.  To  perfect ;  to  elaborate ;  to  bring  to  a 
high  state  of  excellence ;  to  polish. 

"  A  faultless  sonnet,  finiihrd  thus,  would  be 
Worth  tedious  volumes  of  loose  poetry." 

Dry den :  Art  of  Poetry. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  come  to  an  end  or  completion ;   to 
terminate ;  to  expire. 

"  His  days  may  finish  e'er  that  hapless  time." 

Shaketp.  :  At  You.  Like  It.  v.  4. 

2.  To  make  or  come  to  an  end  of  anything  ; 
to  reach  the  end. 

"  Havock,  vrhofiniihed  half  a  length  in  the  rear  of 
Shrewsbury,  was  third.'— Standard,  June  28, 1883. 


U  For  the  difference  between  to  finish  and 
to  close,  see  CLOSE  ;  for  that  between  to  finish 
and  to  complete,  see  COMPLETE. 

f In'-Ish,  s.    [FINISH,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  finishing. 

2.  The  last  touch  to  a  work,  whereby  it  is 
brought  to  completion  and  excellence  ;  care- 
ful elaboration  ;  polish. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Art :  The  last  touches  applied  to  a  picture 
or  other  work  of  art.     It  always  constitutes 
the  difference  between  excellence  and  medioc- 
rity.   Small  pictures  require  the  most  careful 
finish,  but  in  large  ones  too  much  attention  to 
high  finish  detracts  from  the  boldness  and 
vigour  demanded  by  works  on  a  large  scale. 

2.  Build. :  The  last  raw  coat  of  plaster  on  a 
wall. 

3.  Boeing :  The  very  last  part  or  end  of  a 
race,  when  the  competitors  are  close  to  the 
winning-post. 

"  Lady  Auckland,  getting  the  best  of  a  good  flnith, 
won  cleverly  by  a  neck."— Sporting  Life,  Aug.  28, 1888. 

f  in   ished,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [FINISH,  v.] 

A.  -As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Brought  to  an  end  or  completion  ;  com- 
pleted, ended,  terminated. 

2.  Brought  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  ; 
carefully  elaborated,  or  perfected. 

"  WhatJinuAni  Agriculture  knows." 

Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  it  19. 

If  For  the  difference  between  finished  and 
complete,  see  COMPLETE. 

f in'-ish-er, s.    [Eng. finish;  -tr.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  brings  to  a  completion  or  end  ; 
a  terminater  ;  an  ender. 

"  The  one  a  defender  of  his  innoceucy,  the  other  a 
Jtniiher  of  all  his  troubles."— H ooker. 

2.  A  performer;   one  who  carries  out  or 
completes. 

"  He  that  of  greatest  works  is  Jlnither, 
Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister." 
Shaketp.  :  All't  Well  That  £ndt  WeU,  it  L 

3.  One  who  perfects  or  completes ;  a  per- 
fecter. 


4.  Anything  which  gives  a  finishing  touch 
to,  or  settles  anything.    (Colloquial.) 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Carding :    The    final    carding-machine, 
which  perfects  the  fleece  or  delivers  the  sliver, 
as    distinguished    from    the    prior   machine, 
known  as  the  breaker.    A  finishing-card. 

2.  Paper-making:    The  second  beating-en- 
gine, or  half-stuff  engine,  which  operates  upon 
the  partially-worked  rags  that  have  been  pre- 
viously reduced  in  tfie  stuff-engine  and  then 
bleached. 

finisher's  press,  s. 

Book-binding :  A  small  press,  like  a  cutting- 
press,  used  by  the  finisher,  who  does  the  or- 
namental work  on  the  cover. 

fin  ish  ing,  *  fin-ish-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  & 
s.  [FINISH,  v.] 

A.  &  It.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  bring- 
ing to  an  end  or  completion  ;  the  act  of  com- 
pleting or  perfecting  ;  finish. 

"A  certayne  toole  or  instrument  towards  the  jfnuh- 
yng  of  his  worke."— Fisher  :  On  Prayer. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Bookbinding :  The  ornamental  work  on  a 
book  after  it  is  simplv  covered  with  leather  or 
cloth,  which  is  known  as  forwarding. 

2.  Engraving  :  The  work  of  the  graver,  dry- 
point,  and  machine-ruler  upon  an  etched  plate. 

finishing-card,  s.  A  machine  in  which 
the  process  of  carding  is  repeated.  The  ma- 
chine which  first  operates  upon  the  material 
is  known  as  the  breaker-card. 

finishing-coat,  s. 

Plastering :  The  third  coat  on  the  better 
style  of  work.  For  painting,  it  consists  of 
the  best  stuff,  and  is  called  stucco.  For 
paper,  it  consists  of  the  same  as  the  previous 
coat,  and  is  called  setting. 


finishing-hammer,  s.  The  last  ham* 
mer  used  by  the  gold-beater.  The  series  l» 
as  follows: — The  flat  or  enlarging  hammer  J 
the  eommenciug-hamnier  ;  the  spieadiiig-ham- 
iner ;  the  finishing-hammer.  The  latter  has  a 
face  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  more  convex 
in  form  than  the  faces  of  the  other  hammers  ; 
the  weight  of  the  finishing-hammer  is  thirteen 
or  fourteen  pounds.  [GOLD-BEATING.] 

finishing-rolls,  s.  pi.  A  second  set  of 
rolls  in  a  rolling-mill.  The  first  set  is  the 
roughing-rolls,  which  operate  on  the  bloom 
from  the  tilt-hammer  or  squeezer,  and  reduce 
it  to  bar  form.  This  is  then  cut  up,  piled, 
reheated,  and  taken  to  the  finishing-rolls, 
which  make  it  into  bar  or  rod  iron.  The  re- 
heating purifies,  and  the  second  rolling  im- 
proves the  tenacity  by  the  repetition  of  the 
drawing.  The  finishing-rolls  run  at  a  si>eed 
two  or  three  times  greater  than  the  roughing- 
rolls,  according  to  size. 

f  i'-nite,  o.  [Lat.  finitvs,  pa.  par.  otfinio  =  to 
finish  ;  finis  =  an  end.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   Having  limits  or  bounds ; 
limited,  bounded  ;  opposed  to  infinite. 

"  As  if  &  finite  understanding  knew." 
What  the  Almighty  could  or  could  not  do." 

Byrom:  Redemption  of  Mankind. 

2.  Gram. :  Applied  to  those  moods  of  a  verb 
which  are  limited  by  number  and  person,  as 
the  indicative,  subjunctive,  imperative. 

*  f  I   nite  less,  a.     [Eng  finite  ;  -less.]    With- 

out bounds  or  limits  ;  unlimited,  infinite. 

"  It  is  ridiculous  unto  reason,  and  finitcleu  as  their 
desires."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errourt. 

fl'-nite-ly,  adv.  [Eng. finite;  -ly.]  In  a  finite 
manner  or  degree  ;  to  a  certain  degree  only  ; 
within  limits. 

"  All  their  excellencies  can  make  them  but  finitely 
distant  from  us."— Stillingjleet :  Sermont. 

fl  mte  ness,  *.  [Eng.  finite;  -ness.]  Th» 
quality  of  being  finite  or  limited ;  limitation, 
or  confinement  within  certain  bounds. 

"  By  reason  of  the  fintifntu  of  our  understanding^ 
which  cannot  conceive  of  an  infinite  being." — /tatv 
ridge :  Sermont,  voL  Hi.,  ser.  115. 

*  f  i-ni'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  finitus,  pa.  par  of  finio.l 
An  ending,  a  conclusion. 

11  Essential  relation  aud  Jinition.  "—Jtr.  Taylor :  Real 
Pretence,  j  IL 

*  f  in  -i-tude,  *.    [Eng.  finite),  and  suff.  -ude.\ 
The  state  of  being  finite  ;  finiteness  ;  limita- 
tion. 

"  Finitude,  applied  to  natural  or  created  things,  im- 
ports the  proportions  of  the  several  degrees  of  affec- 
tions, or  properties  of  these  things."— Lkeyne. 

fin'-kle,  *fyn-kle,  «.    [A  corrupt,  of  LaU 

fceniculum.]    Fennel  (q.v.). 

Fin  land- er,  *.  [Eng.  Finland;  -er.]  A 
native  of  Finland. 

fin'  less,  a.  [Eng.  fin ;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
or  wanting  fins. 

"  Wingless,  he  could  not  fly :  jlnlett  he  could  not 
nrlm."—Athen<tum,  Oct.  28,  1882. 

fin' -like,  a.  [Eng.  fin;  -like.]  Like  or  re- 
sembling a  fin  ;  made  in  form  or  imitation  of 
a  fin. 

"  Finlike  oars  did  spread  from  cither  side." 

in-yden  :  Annul  lUrabilil.  civil. 

Finn,  s.  [A  contr.  of  Finlander.]  A  Fin- 
lander  ;  a  native  of  Finland. 

f  In'-nac,  *  fin-nack,  *  fin-noc,  *  fin-  ner, 

s.  [Prob.  from  Gael,  feannog  =  a  whiting.] 
A  white  trout,  a  variety  of  the  Salmofario. 
Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  General  Zoology,  gives  th« 
Phinoc  of  Scotland,  as  a  distinct  species,  by 
the  name  of  Salmo  Phinoc,  or  Whiting  Salmon. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  fry  of  this  fish  have 
never  been  seen  by  the  most  experienced 
anglers  or  salmon-fishers. 

"  Finnan  are  a  s]>ecies  of  fish  in  colour  and  shape 
like  a  salmou.  They  weigh  from  2  Ib.  to  4  Ib.  Whit* 
trouts  are  of  a  less  size,  hut  of  a  whiter  colour.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  two  species  of  sea-trouta,"— P. 
Birnte:  Elgin,  Statitt.  Ace.,  ix.  156,  N. 

finned,  a.    [Eng.  fin;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  fins. 

2.  Having  broad  edges  spread  out  on  either 
side. 

"They  plough  up  the  turf  with  a  broad  finnttl 
plough.  —Mortimer:  Hutoandry. 

fin'-ner,  f  in'-back,  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.  l.J 

1.  Gen. :  Any  whale  which  has  an  adipose; 

fin  on  its  back.  The  genera  Megaptera,  Balaen- 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,*  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5l» 
4V,  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  son:  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian :  jw,  ce  -  e ;  ey  -  a.  qu  - kw. 
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optera,  and  Physalus  have  this  character.   All 
of  them  belong  to  the  family  Baheuidae. 

"Large  lean  whales  are  sometime*  stranded  in  the 
creeks,  and  sometimes  chased  ashore  by  boats.  These 
commonly  measure  from  sixty  to  ninety  feet  in  length, 
and  are  denominated  finntrt."—  P.  Unit.  Statist.  Ace., 
T.  190. 

2.  Spec.  :  The  genus  Physalus.    [1.] 

f  In'-ni-kln,  «.  [Prov.  Eng.  =  finical.  (Mahn.)] 
A  kind  of  pigeon,  having  a  crest  somewhat 
resembling  the  mane  of  a  horse. 

t  In'-nln,  ».     [A  corrupt,  of  FINDON  (q.v.).] 
fltinin  haddock,  s.    [FINDON  HADDOCK.] 

JTIn'-nish,  o.  &  s.     [Eng.  Finn;  -ish.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Fin- 
land or  the  Finns. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  langnage  spoken  by  the 
Finns  in  north  -western  Russia  and  in  Livonia. 
It  is  allied  to  Turkish  and  Hungarian. 

fln'-ny,  3.     [Eng./m;  -y.] 

1.  Furnished  with   fins  ;  of  the   nature  of 
fish. 

"  Ha*  pierced  the  stream  and  roused  the  Jinny  race." 
Thornton  :  Spring,  392. 

2.  Containing  or  abounding  in  fish  ;  as,  the 
flnny  deep.    (Goldsmith.) 

il-no'-Chl-d,  s.     [Ital./nocc«o.] 

Dot.  :  Sweet  Fennel  (Fceniculum  dulce). 

fin'  -os,  s.    [Sp.] 

Comm.  :  The  secoiid-best  wool  from  merino 
sheep. 

*ftnt,  pres.  of  v.  [See  def.]  A  contracted 
form  torfindeth. 

f  in'-tock,  s.  [Gael,  fiundac.]  The  cloudberry 
or  knoutbeny  (Rub  as  chamasmorus). 

F;l'-ons,  s.pl.  [Gael./ein;  pl.feinne;  IT.  fion, 
fans,  pi.  finnn,  fionna.]  A  semi-mythical  race 
of  warriors  of  supernatural  size,  strength,  and 
daring  in  the  poems  of  Ossian.  According  to 
Bkene,  they  were  of  the  race  which  inhabited 
Scotland  and  Ireland  before  the  Scots,  and 
Germany  before  the  Germans.  According  to 
others,  they  were  Irish,  and  derived  their 
name  from  Fion  MacCumhal  (Fin  MacCoul), 
their  leader.  [FENIAN.] 

fiord  (as  fyord),  *.  [Dan.  &,  Norw.  ;  led. 
fiiirdr.]  A  long,  narrow  inlet,  bounded  by 
high  banks  or  rocks,  often  opening  again  into 
the  sea,  such  as  are  common  on  the  coast  of 
Norway. 


,  ».    [Ir.  fioran,  feoirn  =  a  coarse  grass.  ] 
Dot.  :  Agrostisstolonifera.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
applies  the  name  Fiorin-grass  to  A.  albn,  of 
Which  he  makes  A.  stolonifera  a  more  stolo- 
niferous  state. 

florin-grass,  «. 

Lot.  :  The  same  as  FioniN(q.v.). 

IT-i-rite,  ».  [From  Santa  Fiora,  in  Italy, 
where  it  is  found  ;  Eng.  suff.  (Min.)  -ite  (q.v.).] 
if  in.  :  A  variety  of  opal  found  in  the  fonn 
of  translucent  to  opaque,  greyish,  whitish,  or 
brownish  incrustations,  and  also  in  globular, 
botryoidal,  and  stalactitic  concretions.  It  is 
formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  siliceous 
minerals  of  volcanic  rocks  about  fumaroles, 
or  from  the  siliceous  waters  of  hot  springs. 

flp'-pil,  v.l.    [Etytn.  doubtful.]    To  whimper, 
to  whine,  to  act  in  an  unmanly  manner. 
"  HefippUit  Ilk  ane  faderles  fole." 

Peebles  to  Ike  Play,  it.  ixv. 

f  Ip'-plo,  *.  [Prob.  from  Lat.  fibula,  =  a  brooch, 
a  clasp.]  A  stopper. 

*  In  recorders,  which  go  with  a  gentle  breath,  the 
concave  of  the  pipe,  were  it  not  for  the  >/</•''•  that 
•tralteue'h  the  air  much  more  than  the  simple  con- 
cave, would  yield  no  sound.  "—Bacon  :  Hat.  Si*..  }  116. 

fir,  "flrre,  "iyr,  "lyrre,  s.  [A.S./urft,  in 
the  compound  furh-umder  =  flrwood  ;  cogn. 
with  Dan.  fyr  ;  Icel.  jura;  Sw.  furu;  Ger. 
Jphre  ;  Wei.  pyr  ;  Lat.  quercut  =  an  oak  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  vorhe.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Botany  it  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  name  popularly  given  to  many  coni- 
ferous trees,  Pinus,  Abies,  Lariz.     (See  the 
compounds.) 

2.  A  name  limited  by  botanists  to  the  true 
genus  Allies,  which  formerly  was  merged  in 
that  of  Pinus,  but  now  is  made  distinct. 


3.  The  wood  of  the  trees  mentioned  under 
No.  1. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Consisting  of  fir,  deri  red  from 
flr. 

H  (1)  Abies  balsamea  is  popularly  known  as 
the  Balm  of  Gilead  fir  ;  A.  nigra  as  the  Black 
Spruce  fir ;  A.  claiibrasiliana  as  the  Clan- 
brazil  fir;  A.  Frazeri  as  the  Double  Balsam 
flr ;  A.  canadensis  as  the  Hemlock  Spruce  (ir  ; 
A.  Larix  (called  by  Decandolle  Larix  Euro- 
poea)  as  the  Larch  fir ;  A.  excel  sa  as  the 
Norway  or  Common  Spruce  fir ;  A.  rubra  as 
the  Red  Spruce  fir ;  Pinus  sylvestris  (the  only 
fir  indigenous  to  Britain)  as  the  Scotch  fir; 
Abies  picea  as  the  Silver  fir ;  and  A.  alba  as 
the  White  Spruce  fir. 

(2)  Joint  firs : 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Gnetaceae  (q.v.). 

(3)  Stone  fir: 

Bot. :  Allosorus  crispus.  It  is  to  this  species, 
which  is  a  fern,  that,  according  to  Pract, 
Southey  gives  the  name.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

fir-apple,  -. 
Bot  :  A  fir-cone. 

fir-bob,  s. 

Bot. :  A  fir-cone. 

fir-cone,  s. 

Bot. :  The  strobilus  or  cone-like  fruit  of  the 
flr.  [CONE.] 

flr  in  bond,  .--. 

Corp. :  A  name  given  to  lintels,  well-plates, 
bond-timbers,  and  all  timbers  built  in  walls. 

fir-moss,  5. 

Bot. :  LycopodiumSelago.  (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

fir-rapes,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Monotropaceae  (q.v.). 

fir-tree,  *fir-tre,  *fyr-tree,  "fjrrr- 
tree,  *  fyrre-tre,  *. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  FIB,  A,  1.  or  2. 

2.  Scrip. :  [Heb.  SJVQ  (berosh).~\    Some  tree 
belonging  to  the  Coniferous  order.    It  grew  on 
Lebanon  (Isaiah  xxxvii.  24).     Its  wood  was 
used  with  cedar  in  Solomon's  Temple  (1  Kings 
yi.  15,  34 ;  2  Chrpn.  ii.  8,  iii.  5),  in  ship-build- 
ing (Ezekiel  xxvii.  5),  and  for  musical  instru- 
ments (2  Sam.  vi.  5).     Gesenius  thinks  it  was 
the  cypress,  but  perhaps  the  Hebrew  word 
berosh  may  have  been  used  as  vaguely  as  the 
English  appellation  fir. 

fir-wood,  s.    The  wood  of  the  fir-tree. 

fire,  *  fir,  *  fier,  *  for,  *  iyr,  *  fyer,  *  fuyr, 
s.  [A.8.  fyr;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vuur;  Icel.fyri; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  fyr;  Sw.  feuer;  Gr.  irvp  (pur).'] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  The  hush  burned  with  flre."  -Bxodut  111.  2. 

(2)  Fuel  in  a  state  of  combustion  :  as  in  a 
furnace,  a  grate,  &c. 

"  And  while  the  rest,  a  ruddy  quire. 
Were  seated  round  their  blazing  fire." 

Wordnoorth  :  Oak  t  tin  Broom. 
(8)  Anything  burning. 

"  A  little  Jlre  It  quickly  trodden  out." 

Sfiukei/j.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  Iv.  8. 

(4)  A  conflagration  ;  the  burning,  as  of  a 
house  or  town. 

"  There  is  another  liberality  to  the  citizeM,  who  had 
suffered  damage  by  a  great  flre." — Arbuthnvt :  (JnC'uins. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  state  of  heat ;  glow  of  warmth. 

"  The  heavens  were  all  tmfre." 

SHakttp.  :  I  Jfenry  IV.,  ill.  L 

(2)  Anything  which  seems  as  if  on  fire  :  aa 
a  star. 

"  By  tiiejlret  of  heaven." 

Shaketp. :  Coriolanut,  L  4. 

*  (3)  Torture  by  burning ;  hence,  trouble, 
Buffering,  afflictions. 

"  Did  Shadrach's  zeal  my  glowing  breast  Inspire, 
To  weary  tortures,  and  rejoice  in  Are." 

Prior :  Charity,  7,  8. 

(4)  The  punishment  of  the  damned. 

"  Depart,  ye  cursed,  Into  everlasting  >lr«."— Jfatthtv 

XIV.  41. 

(5)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

(6)  Flame,  lustre,  light,  brightness. 

"  Stars,  hide  your  firri. 
Let  not  night  see  my  black  and  deep  desires." 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  i.  4. 


(7)  Anything   which  provokes  or  inflame* 
the  passions. 

"  What  flre  is  in  my  ears?    Can  thit  be  true  T 
Stand  I  condemned  for  pride  and  scorn  so  much." 
Shaketp. :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  til.  1> 

(8)  Heat,  violence. 

"  The  raging  fre  of  fever." 

Hhaketp. :  Comedy  of  Emm,  T. 

(9)  Ardour  or  violence  of  temper  or  passion; 
heat,  passion. 

/  "I  am  glad  that  my  weak  words 

Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  fire  from 
Brutus."       Shakap. :  Julius  Cottar,  i.  t, 

(10)  The  passion  of  love. 

"  Accused  of  yielding  to  the  luring  Are 
Of  lawless  love." 

Boole :  Orlando  Furioto,  bk.  IT. 

(11)  Liveliness  of  imagination  ;   vigour  or 
force  of  fancy  ;  force  of  sentiment  or  expres- 
sion ;  power  of  genius  ;  intellectual  activity. 

"  They  have  no  notion  of  life  and  fire  in  fancy  and  in 
words,  and  anything  that  is  just  in  grammar  and  in 
measure,  is  good  oratory  and  poetry  to  them."— Pel  ton: 
On  the  daisies. 

(12)  An  eruption  or  imposthume :  as,   St. 
Anthony  'sfire. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  In  the  opinion  of  the  ancients 
one  of  four  primary  elements  of  which   all 
things  were  composed,  the  others  being  air, 
earth,  and  water.    Not  one  of  the  four,is  really 
a  simple  element.    Fire  consists  of  evolved 
heat  and  light  produced  by  ignition  or  com- 
bustion.   [FLAME.] 

2.  M Hit. :  The  discharge  of  fire-arms. 
HI.  In  special  phrases  : 

1.  St.  Anthony's  Fire :  [ERYSIPELAS]. 

2.  On  fire: 

(1)  Lit. :  Burning  ;  ignited  ;  in  flames. 

(2)  Fig.  :  Excited,  inflamed ;  ardent,  eager. 

"  The  youth  of  England  are  on  /ire." 

Shaketp. :  Henry  Y.,  ii.    (Chorus.) 

3.  To  set  fire  to,  on  fire,  or  a-fire : 
(I)  Lit. :  To  kindle. 


(2)  Fig. :  To  excite  ;  to  inflame. 

"  So  inflamed  by  my  desire, 
I  may  let  her  heart  a-ftre."  Cart*. 

4.  To  take  fire: 

(1)  Lit. :  To  become  ignited ;  to  begin  to  burn. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  become  excited,  inflamed,  or 
enraged  ;  to  fire  up. 

5.  Running  fire : 

Milit. :  A  rapid  discharge  of  fire-arms  by  a 
line  of  troops  in  succession. 

6.  Greek  fire :  An  artificial  fire,  capable  of 
burning  even  in  water,  used  by  the  Greeks  in 
their  wars  with  the  Saracens.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  composition  of  sulphur,  naphtha, 
pitch,  gum,  and  bitumen. 

7.  Fire  of  joy :  A  literal  translation  of  ths) 
French  feu  dejoie ;  a  bonfire. 

"  Preparations  being  made  by  the  magistrates  tat 
making  firet  o/,'iy and  other  triumphant  solemnities* 
—Clarendon  :  Kelifion  t  Policy,  ch.  vi. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fire, 
heat,  warmth,  and  glow :  "  Fire  is  with  regard 
to  heat  as  the  cause  to  the  effect.  Fire  is 
perceptible  to  us  by  the  eye,  as  well  as  th« 
touch  ;  heat  is  perceptible  only  by  the  touch. 
Fire  has  within  itself  the  power  of  communi- 
cating heat  to  other  bodies  at  a  distance  from 
it ;  but  heat,  when  it  lies  in  bodies  without 
fire,  is  not  communicable  or  even  perceptible, 
except  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  body. 
Fire  is  producible  in  some  bodies  at  pleasure, 
and  when  in  action  will  communicate  itself 
without  any  external  influence ;  but  heat  is 
always  to  be  produced  and  kept  in  being  by 
some  external  agency  :  fire  spreads,  but  heat 
dies  away.  Fire  is  producible  in  certain 
bodies;  but  heat  may  be  produced  in  many- 
more  bodies  :  fire  may  be  elicited  from  a  flint, 
or  from  wood,  steel,  and  some  few  othei 
materials  ;  but  heat  is  producible,  or  exists  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all  material  sub- 
stances. Heat  and  warmth  differ  principally 
in  degree  ;  the  latter  being  a  gentle  degree  ot 
the  former.  Heat  is  less  active  than  fire,  and 
more  active  than  warmth  :  the  former  is  pro- 
duced in  bodies,  either  by  the  violent  action 
of  fire  or  the  violent  friction  of  two  hard 
bodies  ;  the  latter  is  produced  by  the  simple 
expulsion  of  the  cold.  Glow  is  a  partial  heat 
or  warmth  which  exists,  or  is  known  to  exist, 
mostly  in  the  human  frame  ;  it  is  commonly 
produced  in  the  body  when  it  is  in  its  most 
vigorous  state,  and  its  nerves  are  firmly  braced, 
by  the  cold."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 


To6il,  bo~^;  pout,  J6"WI:  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -flon,  -fion  -  zhun.    -tious.    sious.  -clous  a  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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fire 


fire-alarm,  *. 

1.  An  apparatus  for  communicating  warning 
of  a  fire,  as  by  telegraphic  signal,  Ac. 

2.  An    automatic    arrangement    by    which 
notice  of  tire  is  given.     It  depends  for  its 
motion  upon  the  increased  temperature  of  the 
air  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fire,  or  upon  the 
burning  away  of   pertain   connecting   cords 
which  axe  stretched  in  exposed  situations. 

fire-annihilator,  .«.  A  vessel  charged 
•with  water  and  a  mixture  of  dried  ferro-eya- 
nide  of  potassium,  sugar,  and  chlorate  of 
potassa.  It  is  set  in  action  by  a  blow  on  a 
glass  bottle  containing  sulphuric  acid,  which 
Bows  over  the  charge  and  liberates  gas,  which, 
•with  the  water,  is  emitted  at  a  nozzle  and  ex- 
pended upon  a  fire  to  quench  it. 

fire-arm,  s.    [FIREARMS.] 
fire-armed,  a.    Armed  with  fire. 

fire-arrow,  s.  An  arrow,  formerly  used 
to  warfare,  carrying  a  combustible  for  incen- 
diary purposes,  as  for  setting  fire  to  the  sails 
of  ships,  &c. 

fire-back,  ».  The  back- wall  of  a  furnace 
or  fireplace.  It  is  frequently  of  fire-brick,  in 
order  to  protect  the  iron  walls  of  the  furnace, 
but  is  sometimes  of  iron  ribbed,  partly  to 
protect  and  stiffen  it,  and  partly  to  allow 
access  of  air  close  to  it.  Sometimes  the  fire- 
back  is  perforated  to  admit  air  at  that  point, 
or  it  may  be  hollow,  and  form  a  heater  for 
water  for  household  purposes. 

fire-balloon,  -. 

1.  A  balloon  whose  ascensional  power  is  de- 
rived from  a  body  of  heated  air  rising  from 
a  fire  beneath  the  open  mouth  of  the  bag. 
Montgolfier's  balloon  was  of  this  kind. 

2.  A  Italloon  sent  up  at  night  with  fireworks, 
Which  ignite  at  a  certain  regulated  height. 

fire-bar,  s.  A  grate-bar  in  a  furnace  rest- 
ing on  a  frame,  called  the  fire-bar  frame ;  in- 
side the  fire-box  in  a  locomotive  engine, 
wedge-shaped  iron  bars  fitted  to  the  fire-box 
with  the  thick  side  uppermost,  to  support  the 
fire ;  the  ends  rest  on  a  frame ;  they  are  in- 
clined inwards,  with  an  aV-space  between 
each,  to  promote  combustion,  and  are  jointed 
at  one  end,  and  supported  by  a  rod  at  the 
other,  so  that  the  rod  being  withdrawn,  the 
bars  fall,  and  the  fire-box  is  emptied. 


fire  -  basket,  s. 

cresset. 


A   portable   grate  or 


fire-bell,  f.  A  bell  rung  to  give  an  alarm 
of  fire.  In  American  towns  fire-bells  indicate 
by  a  definite  number  of  strokes  the  district  or 
locality  in  which  a  fire  is  raging. 

fire-blasted,  a.   Struck  with  lightning. 

fire-boom,   . 

Naut. :  A  long  boom  having  a  goose  neck, 
to  slip  on  to  a  bolt  in  a  ship's  wales  ;  the  ends 
of  fire-booms  are  formed  with  open  prongs, 
through  which  a  rope  is  reeved  and  carried 
round  the  vessel  to  prevent  an  enemy's  boats 
from  getting  alongside  during  the  night,  or  to 
keep  off  fire-ships,  fire-stages,  or  vessels  acci- 
dentally on  fire. 

*fire-bote,  *.    [FIREBOTE.] 

fire-brand,  s.    [FIREBRAND.] 

»  fire-brass,  s.   A  bully,  a  hector.   (Ash.) 

fire-bridge,  s.  A  plate  or  wall  at  the 
back  of  the  furnace  to  support  the  ends  of  the 
grate-bars  and  prevent  the  fuel  being  carried 
over.  It  also  serves  to  give  an  up  turn  to  the 
flames  against  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 

*  fire-brief,  s.  A  circular  letter  asking  for 
help  for  sufferers  from  a  fire. 

"  We  laugh  at  fire-Meft  now,  although  they  be  com- 
mended  to  us  by  his  Majesty."— Cartwrifht. 

fire-brigade,  s.  A  body  of  men  orga- 
nized for  the  working  of  fire-engines  in  towns. 

fire-cage,  s.  A  skeleton  box  or  basket  of 
Iron  for  holding  lighted  fuel ;  a  cresset. 

fire-chamber,  s. 

Puddling :  The  chamber  at  the  end  of  the 
puddling- furnace,  whence  the  flame  passes  to 
the  reverberating  chamber  where  the  charge 
is  placed. 


fire-company,    . 

1.  A  fire-brigade.    (Avitrican.) 

2.  A  fire-insurance  company. 

fire-cracker,  s.  A  small  paper  cylinder 
charged  with  a  preparation  of  gunpowder,  and 
furnished  with  a  short  fuse,  which  being 
lighted,  explodes  with  a  loud  report. 

fire-cross,  ».    [FIRECBOSS.] 

fire-detector  and  alarm,  s.  An  ap- 
paratus invented  by  Prof.  Grechi,  and  ex- 
hibited in  1873,  for  detecting  and  giving  the 
alarm  of  fire,  the  principle  being  that  high 
temperature  in  a  room  shall  itself  be  utilized 
to  ring  a  bell  and  display  a  coloured  light. 
(Haydn.) 

fire-dog,  s.    An  andiron  (q.v.). 

fire-door,  s.  The  door  of  a  furnace  ;  feed- 
ing and  stoking  are  usually  performed  at  the 
opening. 

fire-drake,  s.    [FIREDRAKE.] 

fire-dress,  s.  An  invention  intended  to 
be  worn  as  a  protection  against  fire,  enabling 
the  wearer  to  approach  and  even  to  pass 
through  flames  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing 
life,  or  saving  property.  It  consists  of  a  light 
armour  of  metallic  gauze,  having  an  inner 
covering  of  some  material,  such  as  cotton, 
&c.,  which  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  steeped 
in  a  certain  saline  solution. 

fire-drill,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  term  introduced  by  Tylor  to 
describe  the,  instrument  used  by  peoples  of 
low  culture,  especially  the  Australians  and 
Tasmanians,  for  producing  fire.  They  take 


FIRE-DRILL. 
(From  the  I'itt-Rivtn  Collection.) 

two  pieces  of  soft  dry  wood  ;  one  is  a  stick  of 
about  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  the  other 
piece  is  flat;  the  stick  they  shape  into  an 
obtuse  point  at  one  end,  and,  pressing  it  upon 
the  other,  cause  it  to  revolve  quickly  between 
both  hands.  By  this  method  fire  is  produced 
in  less  than  two  minutes. 

"  The  geographical  range  of  the  simple  fire-drill  is 
immense."— Tylor :  Early  Uittary  of  Mankind,  p.  239. 

fire  drilling,  s. 

Anthrop. :  The  process  of  producing  fire  by 
means  of  a  fire-drill  (q.v.). 

"  It  [the  stick -aud-groove  process]  comes  much  nearer 
than  fire-drilling  to  the  yet  simpler  process  of  striking 
fire  with  two  pieces  of  split  bamboo."— Tylor:  Early 
History  of  Mankind,  ch.  EC 

fire-eater,  s. 

1.  A  juggler,  who  pretends  to  eat  or  swallow 
fire. 

"  The  drummer,  the  fire-eater,  the  wire-walker,  and 
the  salt-box,  were  all  employed  to  invite  him  in."— 
Ooldmith  :  The  Bee ;  No.  4. 

2.  A  bully,  a  duellist,  a  fighting  character. 

"I'm  sorry  for  your  disappointment,  you  Fenchurch 
Bireet  fire-eater."— Thackeray :  Xewcomet,  ch.  xjix. 

fire-engine,  s. 

1.  An  engine  or  form  of  pump  for  throwing 
water  to  extinguish  fires.  It  is  a  kind  of 
force-pump  in  which  the  water  is  subjected 
by  a  pressure  sufficient  to  raise  it  to  the 
necessary  height.  They  are  now  generally 
worked  by  steam.  The  chemical  fire-engine  is 
one  on  the  principle  of  the  fire-annihilator 

(q.V.).      [EXTINCTEUR.] 

*  2.  A  steam-engine. 

"  My  method  of  lessening  the  consumption  of  steam, 
and  consequently  of  fuel,  in  fire-engines,  consists  of 
the  following  principles."—  Wallace  :  History  of  the 


fire-escape,  s.  An  apparatus  for  ena- 
bling persons  to  escape  from  the  upper  part* 
of  buiUiugs  when  on  fire. 

fire-extinguisher,  s.  [EXTINCTEUR, 
FIRE-ANNIHILATOR.] 

fire  -  fan,  s.  A  small  blast  apparatus 
adapted  to  a  portable  forge,  or  one  which  has 
small  proportions. 

fire  fanged,     fire  fangit,  a. 

1.  Laid  hold  of  or  caught  by  fire. 

"This  Chorhieug  als  fast 

Ruschit  ou  his  fa,  ttiunfire-fimgit  and  vuinuchf 
Doiiglat :  Virgil,  119,  24. 

2.  Cheese  is  said  to  be  flre-fangit,  when  it 
is  swelled  and  cracked,  and  has  received  a 
peculiar  taste,   iu  consequence  of  being  ex- 
posed to  too  much  heat  before  it  has  been 
dried. 

3.  Applied  to  manure  it  means  impaired  in 
value,  or  damaged  by  too  high  a  degree  of 
fermenting  heat. 

"  II  it  [a  heap  of  dung  and  peat  earth]  does  not  coma 
up  to  near  blood  heat,  it  ought  to  be  turned  over,  and 
more  dung  applied ;  and  if  it  becomes  hotter,  a  large 
quantity  of  moss  ought  to  be  introduced,  that  it  may 
not  be  jire.fa.nged,  by  which  it  is  greatly  injured."— 
Agric.  tiurv.  Ayri.,  p.  399. 

fire  fanging,  s.  Injury  produced  by  fer- 
mentation in  a  cheese. 

"  Hoving  or  fire-fanging  is  so  seldom  met  with  la 
the  sweet  milk  cheese  of  that  county  [Ayrshire  J.  that 
nobody  can  tell  from  what  it  proceeds."— Agric.  8a,rf. 
Ayrshire,  p.  456. 

*  fire-flag,  s.  A  flash  or  gleam  of  lightning. 

fire-flaire,  s.    [FIRE-FLAUCHT.]. 
Ichthy. ;  Trygon  pastinaca,  the  only  British 
species  of  sting-ray. 

*  fire  flaught,  *  fyre-flaucht,  s.  A  flash 
of  lightning. 

"And  of  thare  cupling  wittering  schews  the  are. 
The  flitiiib  of  fyre-jlaucht  lighting  here  and  than." 
Douglat  :   Virgil,  105.  iL 

*  fire-flinger,  *.    An  incendiary. 

fire-flout,  s. 

But. :  Papaver  Rhceas.    (Britten  &  RoUanA.) 

*  fire-fork,  s.    A  poker. 

"  Till  one  of  the  servants  flung  a  fire-fork  at  him."— . 
Smith  :  Lines  of  Highwaymen,  i.  1S8. 

fire-gilding,  s.  The  mode  of  gilding 
in  which  the  gold  is  put  on  in  the  form  of 
an  amalgam,  and  the  quicksilver  afterwards 
driven  off  by  heat. 

fire-grass,  s. 

Hot.  :  Alchemilla  arvensi$,  from  its  being 
considered  beneficial  in  erysipelas.  (Britten 
£  Holland.) 

fire-guard,  s.  A  wire  frame  placed  be- 
fore an  open  fire  to  arrest  sparks  and  burning 
coals. 

fire  -  Insurance,  s.  Insurance  against 
loss  by  fire.  [ASSURANCE,  INSURANCE.] 

fire-insurance  company,  s.  A  com- 
pany which  insures  property  against  fire. 

fire-iron,  *  fyre-yron,  s. 

1.  A  piece  of  iron  or  steel  to  strike  light 
with  a  flint.    (Huloet.) 

2.  (PI.)  The  implements  for  tending  a  fire  ; 
poker,  tongs,  and  shovel. 

fire-kiln,  s.  A  kiln  or  oven  for  heating 
anything. 

fire-kindling,  s.  A  feast  or  merrymaking 
upon  going  into  a  new  house  ;  housewarming. 

fire-ladder,  s.    A  fire-escape  (q.v.). 

fire-leaves,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  Plantago  media,  m 
Gloucestershire,  and  to  Scabiosa  succisa,  in 
Herefordshire,  from  their  tendency  to  h're  & 
rick  of  hay,  owing  to  their  special  capacity 
for  retaining  moisture. 

fire-light,  s. 

1.  The  light  coming  from  a  fire. 

"  The  windows  of  the  way -side  inn 
Gleamed  red  with  fire-light  through  the  leaves." 
Longfellow:  Talei  of  a  Way  tide  Inn.    (PreL) 

2.  A  composition  of  inflammable  substances 
for  lighting  fires. 

fire-main,  s.  A  main  or  pipe  for  water 
to  be  used  in  case  of  fire. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ce  -  e ;  ey  -  a.     Q.U  —  kw. 
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fire-maker,  s.    The  same  as  FIRE-LIGHT. 

fire-making,  s. 

Anthrop. :  The  art  of  producing  fire.  It  was 
believed  by  the  ancients  that  man  was  without 
fire  till  Prometheus  stole  some  from  the  chariot 
of  the  sun,  but  the  whole  story  has  a  mythic 
look.  Plutarch  says  that  in  his  time  there 
were  fireless  races  of  mankind,  and  the  geo- 
grapher Pomponius  Mela  indicates  Ethiopia  as 
the  locality  of  one  of  these.  A  certain  Eudoxus, 
however,  taught  them  how  to  produce  it.  This 
story  cannot  be  tested  now,  but  Mr.  Edward 
Tyloiv  F.R.S.,  after  passing  in  review  the 
alleged  modern  instances  of  fireless  races,  re- 
jects them  one  and  all.  He  believes  that  there 
was  a  time  when  man  was  without  fire,  but  it 
now  everywhere  appears  to  have  passed  away. 
The  oldest  method  known  of  making  fire  is  the 
South  Sea  Island  one  by  means  of  a  stick  and 
a  groove  (q.v.).  By  a  change  in  the  way  of 
working  this  became  the  fire-drill  (q.v.)  There 
followed  next,  it  is  believed,  the  method  of 
striking  fire  by  means  of  a  flint,  a  piece  of  iron 
pyrites  and  tinder.  This  process  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  which  is  the  reason  why  they 
called  one  of  the  two  minerals  used  pyrites 
— i.e.,  firestone.  The  Greeks,  in  the  time  of 
Aristophanes,  knew  how  to  concentrate  the 
sun's  rays  by  a  burning-glass,  and  the  Romans 
in  the  age  of  Pliny  (A.D.  23-79),  effected  the 
game  result  by  concave  mirrors.  In  the  case 
of  the  need-fire,  a  superstitious  rite  connected 
with  Sun-worship,  and  of  which  an  instance 
occurred  near  Perth  as  late  as  1826,  fire  was 
obtained  by  the  revolution  of  a  windlass  in  the 
hole  of  an  oaken  post  smeared  with  tar.  [NEED- 
FIRE.]  The  present  generation  remembers  the 
time  when  fire  was  obtained  by  flint,  steel,  and 
a  tinder  box,  till  superseded  by  the  lucifer 
matches  now  in  use.  (Tylor:  Early  Hist,  of 
Mankind,  ch.  ix.)  [FIRE-DRILL,  STICK-ANU- 

OROOVE.] 

"  The  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood  may  perhaps  be 
the  original  means  of  ttre-making  used  by  man."— 
Tylor :  Early  History  of  Mankind,  p.  237. 

fire-marble,  s.    [MARBLE.] 

fire-office,  ».  A  fire-insurance  office  ;  an 
office  where  property  can  be  insured,  against 
fire. 

fire  o'  gold,  s. 
Bot. :  CaUha  palustrit. 

fire-opal,  s. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  opal,  of  a  hyacinth-red 
to  honey-yellow  colour,  with  fire-like  reflec- 
tions, somewhat  irised  on  turning. 

fire-ordeal,  ». 

Old  Law  :  An  old  way  of  trying  an  accused 
person  by  means  of  fire.  [ORDEAL.] 

fire-pan,  ».    [FIREPAN.] 

Fire-philosophers,  s. 

Hist.  :  Certain  religionists,  rather  than 
philosophers,  who  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  attempted  by  the  aid  of  fire  to 
penetrate  to  the  primary  elements  of  things. 
They  attributed  little  to  human  reason  and  re- 
flection, but  nearly  everything  to  experience 
and  divine  illumination.  One  of  the  most 
notable  among  them  was  Jacob  Boehme,  a 
shoemaker,  of  Gorlitz.whom  his  patrons  called 
the  German  Theosophist.  He  lived  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  others  were  also 
called  Theosophists.  They  were  opposed  by 
the  Peripatetics.  (Mosheim.)  [ROSICRUCIANS.] 

Fire-philosophy,  *.  The  tenets  of  the 
Fire-philosophers  (q.v.). 

fire-point,  «.    A  poker. 

fire-policy,  ».  A  deed  or  instrument 
whereby,  in  consideration  of  the  payment, 
either  in  one  sum  or  periodically,  of  a  cer- 
tain premium,  an  insurance  company  agrees 
to  make  good  all  loss  or  damage  by  fire  which 
may  happen  to  the  property  of  tlie  insurer, 
within  a  time  specified  in  the  document  up  to 
a  certain  fixed  amount. 

fire  proof,  v.t.  To  make  incombustible 
or  proof  against  fire. 

fire  proof,  a.  Proof  against  fire  ;  incom- 
bustible. Buildings  are  rendered  fire-proof  by 
constructing  them  entirely  of  brick  or  stone, 
and  using  iron  doors,  lintels,  Ac.,  and  stone 
stairs.  Wood  can  be  treated  with  silicate  of 
soda,  which,  on  the  application  of  strong 
beat,  fuses  into  a  kind  of  glass,  forming  a 


shield  against  fire.  Cloth  or  wood  impreg- 
nated with  certain  saline  substances  will  not 
blaze.  Borax,  alum,  and  phosphate  of  soda 
or  ammonia  are  recommended  as  most  suit- 
able for  this  purpose.  By  treating  cloth  with 
graphite  in  a  bath  in  which  the  mineral  is 
suspended,  and  then  subjecting  it  to  the 
action  of  the  electro-metallic  bath,  the  cloth 
may  be  coated  with  metal.  Woollen  and 
ordinary  stuffs  may  be  treated  with  borax, 
alum,  or  soluble  glass,  but  these  cannot  well 
be  applied  to  the  lighter  descriptions,  which 
are  most  liable  to  take  fire.  A  weak  solution 
of  chloride  of  zinc  has  long  been  employed  by 
figurantes  to  render  their  dresses  incom- 
bustible. 

Fire-proof  building  :  The  term  is  somewhat 
loosely  applied,  and  may  be  held  to  mean  : 
(1)  A  building  absolutely  incombustible,  such 
as  one  whose  walls,  floors,  and  roofs  are  of 
metal,  stone,  brick,  or  cement.  (2)  A  build- 
ing capable  of  opposing  the  access  of  fire  from 
without,  having  walls,  window-shutters,  and 
roofs  which  are  incombustible  from  external 
flame  and  heat. 

Fire-proof  safe  :  A  safe  for  the  protection  of 
valuables  in  case  of  the  burning  of  a  building 
in  which  they  are  placed. 

Fire-proof  structure :  A  vault,  safe,  or  build- 
ing proof  against  destruction  by  fire,  either 
from  the  outside  or  by  the  burning  of  its  con- 
tents. The  provision  against  outside  fire  is 
the  usual  object,  but  in  fire-proof  structures 
the  internal  floors  or  partitions  must  also  be 
impenetrable  by  fire,  to  make  the  building 
technically  fire-proof. 

fire-raft,  s.  A  raft  or  timber  structure 
carrying  combustible  materials,  used  by  the 
Chinese  to  destroy  the  vessels  of  an  enemy. 

fire-rail, «. 

Ship-build.  :  A  rail  fixed  above  the  plank 
sheer  or  the  forecastle  and  quarter  deck ,  worked 
similar  to  the  plank-sheer.  (Ogilvie,  1st.  ed.) 

fire  regulator,  s.  A  thermpstatic  device 
to  open  or  close  the  access  of  air  to  the  fire, 
or  to  govern  the  draft -area  in  the  chimney,  in 
order  to  urge  or  moderate  the  fire  as  it  may 
sink  below  or  rise  above  the  desired  point  to 
which  the  thermostat  is  adjusted. 

fire-salvage,  t.  The  saving  from  a  fire 
of  as  much  property  as  possible.  A  fire-salvage 
corps  was  organised  by  the  insurance  offices  of 
London  in  1865. 

fire-screen,  *. 

1.  A  fire-guard. 

2.  A  screen  to  place  between  a  person  and 
the  fire  to  intercept  the  direct-rays. 

fire-Set,  *.    A  set  of  fire-irons  (q.v.). 

fire-shield,  s.  A  portable  structure  on 
wheels  or  on  legs,  used  to  protect  a  fireman 
on  duty  from  the  heat  of  a  burning  building, 
or  to  isolate  a  fire  and  prevent  its  spreading  to 
adjacent  buildings.  It  is  usually  a  screen  of 
sheet-iron  supported  by  posts  and  stayed  by 
guys.  Fire-shields  are  in  use  at  the  Aldershot 
camp. 

fire-Steel,  s.  A  steel  used  in  connection 
with  a  flint  for  striking  fire. 

fire-Stop,  s.  The  fire-bridge  at  the  back 
of  a  furnace ;  so  called  because  it  prevents 
coals  being  pushed  over. 

fire  surface,  s. 

Steam-engine :  The  area  of  surface  of  the 
boiler  which  is  exposed  to  the  direct  and 
radiant  action  of  the  flames.  Th  •  heating- 
surface  of  a  boiler  is  made  up  of  the  fire- 
surface  and  flue-surface. 

fire-swab,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  swab  or  bunch  of  rope-yarn, 
secured  to  the  tompion,  and  immersed  in 
water  to  wet  the  gun  and  clear  away  any 
particles  of  powder,  &c. 

fire-telegraph,  ».  A  telegraph  to  give 
alarm  of  fire  in  any  part  of  a  city ;  a  fire- 
alarm  telegraph. 

fire-tower,  «. 

1.  A  tower  supporting  a  cresset  or  other 
vessel  for  holding  tire,  and  serving  the  purpose 
of  a  modern  lighthouse. 

2.  A  look-out  tower  whence  outbreaks  of  fire 
can  be  discovered. 


fire  trap,  g.  A  building  notoriously  in- 
flammable in  which  life  is  greatly  exposed. 

fire-tree,  s.  Nuytsia  floribunda,  so  called 
from  its  bright  orange-blossoms. 

fire-tube,  s. 

Steam-engine:  A  furnace  -  tube,  through 
which  the  flame  and  heated  air  pass  from  the 
fire-chamber.  A  flue,  a  pipe- flue,  or  flame-tube. 

fire-using,  a. 

Anthrop.  :  Possessing  a  knowledge  of  the 
means  of  procuring  fire,  sustaining  it,  and  em- 
ploying it  for  cooking  and  other  purposes.  So 
far  as  is  known  Man  is  the  only  Primate  cap- 
able of  doing  this  ;  for  though  the  anthropoids 
keenly  enjoy  the  warmth  of  a  fire,  they  can 
neither  procure  it  themselves  nor  preserve  it 
from  extinction. 

"  He  [man]  may  be  approiniatelydesignated  the^ra- 
uting  auimal."—  tnimn  :  Prehistoric  Man,  i.  186. 

fire-water,  s.  The  name  given  by  the 
native  Indians  of  North  America  to  ardent 
spirits. 

fire-weed,  «. 

1.  In  England:   Plantago  media.      [FIRE- 
LEAVES.] 

2.  In  America:  A  name  for  a  composite 
plant,   Erechthites  (formerly  Senecio)  hieraci- 
folia.    It  is  so  called  because  it  grows  abun- 
dantly on  land  laid  waste  by  fire. 


fire-winged,  a. 

shining  as  tire. 


Having  wings  bright  or 


fire- worm.  *.    A  glow-worm  (q.v.). 
Fire-worship,  s. 

Religions :  The  worship  or  veneration  of 
fire,  a  very  old  and  very  widely  extended  form 
of  faith.  The  real  and  absolute  worship  of 
fire  exists  in  two  forms,  the  first  belonging  to 
fetichism  and  the  second  to  polytheism.  In 
the  former  the  rude  barbarian  adores  the 
actual  flame  as  if  it  was  the  highest  object  he 
could  adore  ;  in  the  latter  he  regards  any  indi- 
vidual fire  as  a  manifestation  o."  one  great 
elemental  being — the  Fire-god  (q.v.).  It  seems 
to  have  existed  among  the  American  Indians, 
the  Asiatics  and  Turanians  generally,  tho 
Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  Phosnicians,  and  othei 
Syro- Arabians,  and  finally  among  the  Aryans. 
Among  the  last-named  race,  the  Vedic  Hindoos 
worshipped  Agni,  Fire  (cf.  Lat.  ignis,  which  is 
essentially  the  same  word).  The  first  word  ol 
the  first  Vedic  hymn  is  his  name  in  an  oblique 
case,  Agnim.  The  first  sentiment  is  "Agni,  I. 
entreat,  divine  appointed  priest  of  sacrifice." 
[For  Persian  Fire-worship  see  FIRE- WORSHIP- 
PERS.] The  classical  religions  bring  promi- 
nently into  view  the  special  deities  of  Fire : 
Among  the  Greeks,  Hephaistos  (Vulcan),  and 
the  virgin  goddess  Hestia,  the  divine  hearth, 
who  was  worshipped  by  the  Romans  under  the 
name  of  Vesta,  and  whose  sacred  fire  was 
tended  incessantly  in  her  temple  in  the  Forum  , 
by  the  vestal  virgins.  One  great  branch  of 
Fire-worship  was  Sun-worship  (q.v.). 

Fire-worshippers,  s.  pi. 

Religions:  The  Zoroastrians,  called  also 
Guebres.  Herodotus,  about  450  B.C.,  said 
"the  Persians  think  fire  to  be  a  god."  Strabo, 
about  50  A.D.,  says  "  They  peculiarly  sacrifice 
to  fire  and  water,  placing  dry  wood  on  the  fire 
stript  of  its  bark,  with  fat  thrown  upon  it." 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Bombay,  alleges  that 
"  they  actually  address  it  in  supplication,  as 
if  it  were  sentient,  intelligent,  divine,  and 
omnipresent,  and  ready  to  hear,  bless,  assist, 
and  deliver ;  as  is  clearly  proved  by  many 
passages  of  the  Vandidad  and  by  several  of 
the  Yasts  and  Has  of  the  Yacna  and  Niashes, 
to  be  found  in  the  works  esteemed  sacred,  and 
used  by  the  Parsis  in  their  daily  prayers " 
(Wilson :  Sermon  to  the  Parsis,  3rd  ed.  (1847), 
pp.  60,  61).  No  prominent  race  now  in  India 
has  become  more  rapidly  modified  by  inter- 
course with  Europeans,  and  Prof.  Max  Muller 
believes  that  the  so-called  Fire-worship]>ers 
do  not  worship  the  fire,  but  regard  it  like 
other  great  material  phenomena,  as  an  emblem 
of  the  Divine  power.  This,  as  Tylor  states,  is 
probably  now  true  of  the  intelligent  Parsees  I 
how  far  it  is  so  of  those  less  enlightened  re- 
mains to  be  ascertained.  The  Fire-worshippers 
have,  in  the  course  of  their  history,  suffered 
the  most  cruel  persecution  from  the  Moham- 
medans, and  the  leading  features  of  the  pic- 
ture drawn  of  this  in  the  part  of  Moore's 
Lalla  Rookh  called  the  Fire-Worshippers,  is  true 
to  history.  [GREBRE,  PARSES,  /OHOASTRIAN.J 
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fire,  !•.(.  &  i.    [FIRE,  ».] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  Literally: 

(1)  To  set  on  fire  ;  to  kindle. 

(2)  To  bkke  with  fire. 

"  Th«  dough  is  th«n  rolled  thin,  and  eat  Into  (null 
•cone*,  which,  wheu  ftrni,  an  handed  round  the 
company  --V.  Jficol :  fomu,  i.  U  (NoUI. 

2.  Figuratively : 

•(1)  To  drive  by  fire. 

•  He  that  parts  us  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven 
An J  <irr  us  heiice."  Shakttp.  :  Lrar,  T.  a. 

(2)  To  discharge  ;  to  cause  to  explode  :  as, 
to  fire  a  gun,  to  fire  a  mine. 

"  Bertram,  forbear  !— we  are  undone 
Fur  erer,  if  thou  jlr«  the  gun." 

Sc:>tt :  Koktby.  iv.  M. 

(8)  To  inflame  ;  to  Irritate ;  to  excite  or 
•rouse  the  passions. 

"  For  from  the  first,  when  love  h«d  firrd  my  mind, 
Beaolred  I  left  the  care  of  life  behind." 

Hrydrn:  Cymon  *  l/Jtigenia.  614,  534. 

(4)  To  stir,  to  arouse,  to  excite. 

"  Oft  hare  I  heard  it  fire  the  fight," 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Iiltt.  IT.  18. 

(5)  To  animate,  to  give  life  or  spirit  to  :  as, 
To  fire  the  genius. 

(6)  To  cause  to  appear  as  if  on  fire  ;  to  illu- 
minate strongly. 

(7)  To  dismiss ;    to  cast  out  of  a  place  or 
position.     (  t'.  S.  Slang.) 

H.  Farriery :  To  cauterize,  to  burn. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  take  fire  ;  to  be  kindled. 

"The  greatest  inconvenience  of  this  wooden  build- 
Ing  is  the  aptnesse  for  firing."—  HcuMui/t :  Vouaau, 
1.480. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  discharge  firearms. 

"  The  fainting  Dutch  remotely  fire."  Smith. 

(2)  To  be  inflamed  with  passion  ;  to  be  irri- 
tated.   (Generally  with  up.) 

IL  Campanology :  To  ring  a  peal  of  bells 

simultaneously  ;  to  give  a  full  peal. 

"[The  chimes]  can  play  sixteen  tunes  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  changes,  besides  firing  at  full 
•peed."— Cad*  Telegraph.  Sept.  19,  1882. 

If  To  fire  away :  To  begin,  to  start,  to  go 
on,  to  proceed. 

ft' re -arm,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  arm.]  A  weapon 
.  which  projects  a  missile  by  the  explosive  force 
of  gunpowder :  as  guns,  pistols,  cannon,  Ac., 
but  the  term  is  not  now  generally  extended  to 
cannon.  The  first  firearms  in  Europe  were 
cannon.  [Gun,  MUSKET,  PISTOL,  RIFLE.] 

"  All  those  of  that  religion  bring  all  their  firenrmt." 
—Part.  History  (1688-9) ;  Bill  for  ditarming  Papittt. 

fi're-ball.  s.    [Eng.  fire,  and  ball.] 

L  A  projectile  of  oval  shape,  formed  of  a 
sack  of  canvas  filled  with  combustible  compo- 
sition ;  a  grenade.  Fireballs  are  thrown  into 


FIREBALL. 
l.  Outer  Cases.  1  Section. 

an  enemy's  works  for  the  purpose  of  lighting 
them  up,  and  are  loaded  with  shells  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  approached.  A  wrought- 
iron  bottom  is  attached  to  the  bag  to  prevent 
breakage  when  discharged. 


"  He  pot  *  fireball  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  and 
ntiag  it  with  a  piece  of  match    he  put  it  in  at  a 
window,  and  staid  till  he  saw  the  house  in  a  flame."— 


luntiag  it 

window,  a  w      e     ouse 

Stau  Trialt  (an.  l«66f  ;  firing  of  London. 

2.  In  meteorology,  a  kind  of  meteor  which 
passes  through  the  sky  in  the  form  of  a  globe 
of  light  without  exploding. 


•fire-bare,  ».  [Eng.  fire,  and  bare  =  bear.) 
A  beacon,  a  cresset. 

fi  re-bar  reL,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  barrel]  A 
hollow  cylinder  filled  with  inflammable  ma- 
terials, used  in  tireships. 

fi  re  bav  in,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  bavin.]  A 
bunch  of  brushwood,  used  in  fireships,  or  for 
lighting  fires  generally  ;  firewood. 

fi  re  bird,  s.    [Eng.  fire,  and  bird.] 
Ornith. :  The  Baltimore  oriole. 

fi  re  blast,  *.    [Eng.  fire,  and  blast.] 

Agrie. :  A  disease  in  plants,  esi>ecially  in 
hops,  and  chiefly  toward  the  later  periods  of 
their  growth,  in  which  the  delicate  parts  of 
the  plants  are  dried  and  shrivelled  up  by  a 
too  sudden  exposure  to  a  brilliant  and  burn- 
ing sun. 

fi  re  blende,  s.    (Eng.  fire  ;  blende.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  PYROSTILPNITE  (q.v.). 

fire  board,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  board.]  A 
chimney-board,  to  close  up  a  fireplace  in 
summer. 

* fi're-bdte,  ».    [Eng.  fire,  and  bote.] 

Old  Law  :  An  allowance  of  fuel  to  which  a 
tenant  was  entitled. 

fire  box,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  box.]  The  fire- 
chamber  of  a  locomotive-boiler.  It  is  jacketed 
with  a  water-chamber  to  prevent  radiation  of 
heat.  The  firebox  door  may  also  be  double, 
and  have  a  circulation  of  water  through  the 
hinges.  A  partition  in  the  box  sometimes 
divides  the  fire  space  into  two  parts,  and, 
being  full  of  water,  increases  the  fire  surface. 

firebox-door,  s.  The  door  opening  into 
the  firebox  by  which  fuel  is  supplied  to  the 
tire. 

firebox-partition,  t.  In  large  fireboxes 
a  division  is  made  in  the  box,  into  which 
water  is  admitted  :  this  division  is  about  the 
height  of  the  firebox-door,  and  divides  the 
fire  into  two  parts  in  a  locomotive  engine, 
thereby  increasing  the  heating  surface  of  the 
firebox.  [MIDFEATHER.] 

firebox-stays,  s.  pi.  Rods  which  pre- 
vent the  crushing  down  of  the  top  of  the  box 
by  the  pressure  of  the  steam. 

fire  brand,  *fire-brond,  s.  [Eng.  fire, 
and  brand.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  piece  of  wood  kindled  or  on  fire. 

"  I  have  eased  my  father-in-law  of  a  firebrand,  to 
set  my  own  house  in  a  fbuut."—L'£ilrange. 

2.  Fig. :  An  incendiary ;  one  who  inflames 
or  excites  the  passions  of  others. 

"Troy  must  not  be,  nor  goodly  Ilion  stand  ; 
Our  firebrand  brother,  Paris,  burns  us  ali" 

Shakerp. :  Troiltu  t  Creuida.  it.  2. 

fire -brand -ed,  a.  [Eng.  fire;  brand;  -ed.] 
Armed  with  or  carrying  firebrands,  in  allusion 
to  the  story  of  Samson  destroying  the  corn  of 
the  Philistines  (Judges  xv.). 

"  Firebranded  foxes  to  sear  up  and  singe 
Our  gold  and  ripe-eared  hopes." 

Keati:  Endymion,  ill.  1. 

fire  brick,  *.  [Eng.  fire,  and  brick.]  A 
brick  of  refractory  clay  for  lining  furnaces, 
ovens,  and  for  all  kinds  of  brickwork  exposed 
to  such  an  intense  heat  as  would  melt  common 
bricks.  Firebricks  are  made  from  a  natural 
compound  of  silica  and  alumina,  which,  when 
free  from  lime  and  other  fluxes,  is  infusible 
under  the  greatest  heat  to  which  it  can  be 
subjected.  Oxide  of  iron,  however,  which  is 
present  in  most  clays,  renders  the  clay  fusible 
when  the  silica  and  alumina  are  nearly  in 
equal  proportions,  and  those  fire-clays  are  tii3 
best  in  which  the  silica  is  greatly  in  excess 
over  the  alumina.  In  making  bricks  and 
refractory  goods,  it  is  usual  to  use  about 
two-thirds  of  fire-clay  and  one-third  of  burnt 
clay  or  bricks,  to  stiffen  the  mass  and  prevent 
undue  combustion.  This  addition  goes  in 
Staffordshire  by  the  name  of  grrig.  (Weale.) 

fi  re-brush,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  brush.]  A 
brush  to  sweep  the  hearth. 

"When  you  are  ordered  to  stir  up  the  fire,  clean 
away  the  ashes  from  betwixt  the  bars  with  the  fire- 
bnah."—Sw\ft:  /nttructioru  to  Servant!. 

fire-buo-ket,  s.  [Eng. /re,  and  bucket.]  A 
bucket  made  of  canvas,  leather,  or  wood,  and 
kept  in  readiness  for  emergencies.  On  board 
ship,  a  fire-bucket  has  a  sennit  lanyard  of  a 


length  regulated  to  reach  the  water  alongside, 
from  the  station  whence  the  fire-bucket  is  to 
be  thrown  overboard  to  be  filled. 

fi're-Ciay,  s.  [Eng.^r?,  andciay.]  A  kind  of 
clay  consisting  of  nearly  pure  silicate  of  alum- 
ina, capable  of  standing  intense  heat,  and 
therefore  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
bricks (q.v.).  Fire-clay  is  found  throughout 
the  coal  formation,  but  that  of  Stourbridge  is 
considered  the  best.  In  the  Vale  of  Neath, 
in  Glamorganshire,  is  a  layer  of  clay  super- 
posed on  a  bed  of  limestone,  and  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  silica,  or  sand,  the  colour 
of  whieh,  when  dry,  is  a  pale  grey.  The  mass 
is  crushed  between  iron  rollers  ;  it  softens  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  but  some  of  it  is 
too  hard  for  making  into  bricks.  The  powder 
thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of 
lime  when  that  substance  is  not  previously 
contained  in  it,  and  sufficient  water  to  make 
it  cohere  slightly  by  pressure.  {Weale.) 

fire-cock,  s.  [Eng.  fire  and  cock.]  A  street 
plug  for  attachment  of  hose  for  extinguishing 
fire,  or  for  other  municipal  purposes. 

fire-cross,  s.    [FIERY-CROSS.] 

fired,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [FiRE,  ».] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb) 

B.  As  adjective : 
L  Literally : 

1.  Set  on  fire  ;  kindled  ;  in  a  flame. 

2.  Subjected  to  great  heat ;  as,  pottery 
IL  Fig. :  Inflamed,  excited. 

"fired  at  the  sound  my  genius  spreads  her  wing. 
Uoldtmith :  The  Traveller. 

fire  damp,  *.  [Eng.  fire,  and  damp.]  An 
explosive  mixture  of  marsh  gas  (methane  CH^ 
(q.v.),  and  air  which  accumulates  in  coal-mines. 

firedamp  alarm,  s.  An  apparatus  which 
indicates  the  presence  of  dangerous  quantities 
of  gas  or  firedamp  in  coal-workings ;  a  gas- 
alarm  or  gasoscope. 

firedamp  Indicator,  *.  An  instru- 
ment invented  by  Mr.  Ansell,  founded  on  the 
laws  of  the  diffusion  of  gases.  It  is  essentially 
an  aneroid  l>arometer  with  a  porous  tile  for 
its  back :  by  the  diffusion  of  carburetted  liy. 
drogen,  if  any  be  present,  the  pressure  is  in- 
creased, and  the  index  marks  the  difference 
between  the  atmospheric  and  the  gaseous 
pressures. 

*  fi  re-drake,  s.    [Eng.  fire,  and  drake.} 
L  A  fiery  dragon  or  serpent. 

"  By  the  hissing  of  the  snake, 
The  rustling  of  th*4r*4raM 
I  charge  thee  thou  this  place  forsake." 

Drayton  :  Kymphidia,  T.  L 

2.  A  fiery  meteor ;  an  ignis  fatuus. 

"  It  may  be  'tis  but  a  glowworm  now,  but  'twill 
Grow  to  ifircdrake  presently." 

Seaum.  &  FUt. :  Beggar'i  BuA,  v.  L 

3.  A  worker  at  a  furnace  or  tire  ;  a  fireman. 
(Ben  Jonson.) 

fire  fiend,    s.     [Eng.  fire,  and  fiend.]      A 
jiend  assumed  to  preside  over  fire.     The  term 
is  used  by  a  foe  of  the  Fire-worshippers. 
"The  fellest  of  the  Firefiendi  brood, 
llafed,  the  demon  of  the  fight,  ... 
Is  her  own  loved  Gheber  mild  " 

Moore:  Fire-vmrMppert, 

f  i're-fly,  ».    [Eng.  fire,  and  fly.] 

Entom.  &  Ord.  Lang.  :  Popularly,  a  compre- 
hensive name  for  any  small  insect  which  flies 
and  is  luminous.  They  belong  to  the  Lampy- 
ridse  and  the  Elateridae.  The  Fulgora  lanter- 
naria,  or  Lantern-fly,  a  homopterous  insect,  is 
too  large  to  be  called  a  firefly.  The  Glow- 
worm (Lampyris  noctlluca)  is  also  excluded, 
because  the  luminous  sex,  the  female  one, 
only  crawls.  In  the  case  of  several  foreigq 
Lampyri  in  hot  countries  the  female,  like  the 
male,  flies.  The  firefly  of  the  south  of  Europe 
is  Lampyris  italica,  that  of  Canada,  L.  cana* 
densis.  An  East  Indian  species  may  be  seen 
in  myriads  during  the  rainy  season,  glancing 
round  trees  as  the  male  of  the  Ghost-moth, 
Hepialus  humuli  does  here.  The  firefly  of 
South  America  is  one  of  the  Elateridae  Eiater 
or  Pyrophorus  noctilucus. 

"Is  it  where  the  flower  of  the  orange  blows. 
And  the  fireflia  glance  through  the  myrtle 
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boughs  ? ''  Hemara :  The  Better  Land. 

fi're-god,  s.    [Eng.  fire,  and  god.] 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Religions:  A  god  imagined  to 
preside  over  fire.    [FIRE-WORSHIP.] 
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•ft 're-hopk,  s.     [Eng.  fire,  and  hook.] 

1.  A  large  hook  on  the  end  of  a  pole  for 
tearing  down  buildings  on  fire,  or  to  arrest  a 
fire. 

"  Krt-nook,  pipe,  bucket,  all  complete." 

J.  t  a.  Smith  .    Hrjected  Addretttt,  p.  8» 

2.  Steam-eng.  :  A  kind  of  hook  for  raking 
and  stirring  the  furnace  fire. 

•fire  house,  *.    [Eng.  fire,  and  house.]    A 
hearth. 

"  Peter.pences  ...  to  be  paid  out  of  every  frehuutt 
In  England."— fuller :  Church  History,  II.  iii.  13. 

fire-less,  o.    [Eng.  fire,  and  less.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Destitute  of  or  without  fire. 

"tfirtlat  are  the  valleys  far  and  wide." 

Wordsworth :  Evening  Walk. 

2.  Anthrop.  :  A  terra  applied  to  races  who 
are  said  to  be  ignorant  of  any  method  of  pro- 
ducing fire.  Many  ethnographers  doubt  if 
peoples  in  such  a  low  state  of  culture  exist. 

"  An  unquestionable  account  of  zflrrltu  tribe  would 
beof  the  highest  interest  to  the  ethnographer.  '—Tylor: 
Early  Hittury  of  Mankind,  p.  236. 

fi  re  lock,  ».    [Eng.  fire,  and  lock.] 

L  Lit. :  A  musket  or  other  gun  provided 
With  a  lock  furnished  with  a  flint  and  steel, 
by  means  of  which  fire  was  produced  to  dis- 
charge it,  as  distinguished  from  a  matchlock, 
which  was  fired  by  means  of  a  match. 

"  Th«y  had  among  them  tixtyfirrlocki,  and  ai  many 
pikes  and  swords."— Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  cb.  zIL 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  term  of  contempt. 

"  Damn  that  old  firelock,  wbat  a  clatter  he  makes  1  * 
Hutory  of  Jack  Connor,  i.  233  (1768). 

fire-man,  *.    [Eng.  fire,  and  man.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
L  Literally  : 

(1)  One  who  is  employed  to  extinguish  fires 
In  cities  ;  a  member  of  a  fire-brigade. 

"  The  fireman  sweats  beneath  bis  crooked  arms." 
Gay:  Trivia. 

(2)  A  man  employed  in  attending  to  the  fire 
of  an  engine  ;  a  stoker. 

2.  Fig. :  A  man  of  violent  passions  ;  a  fire- 
eater. 

"  I  had  last  night  the  late  to  drink  a  bottle  with 
two  of  these  firemen."— Taller. 

IL  Coal-min. :  A  man  who  is  specially  em- 
ployed to  examine  a  eoal-mine  every  morning 
to  see  that  no  fire-damp  is  present. 

f  1  re  mas  ter,  s.    [Eng.  fire,  and  master.] 

1.  An  officer  who  directs  the  manufacture 
Of  fireworks. 

2.  The  chief  of  a  fire-brigade. 

•  fi're-new  (ew    as  u),  a.    [Eng.  fire,  and 
new.]    New  as  from  the  forge  ;  brand-new. 
"  Your  Hreniv  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current" 
Shaketp.  :  Richard  III.,  i.  «. 

fire  pin,  *  tyre-panne,  s.   [Eng.  fire,  and 
pan.} 

1.  A  pan  or  vessel  for  holding  or  conveying 
fire ;  a  fireshovel. 


2.  In  a  firelock,  the  receptacle  for  the  prim- 
ing-powder. 

ffre- place,  s.    [Eng.  fire  and  place.] 

Arch  :  That  part   of  a  room  in  which  the 
flre  is  built.    The  floor,  or  bottom  of  the  fire- 


n  RE- PLACE. 


K'ace  is  called  the  hearth,  the  broad  flat  stone 
front  of  the  hearth  is  the  slab,  the  vertical 
•ides  of  the  fireplace  opening  are  called  the 
jambs,  and  the  lintel  lying  on  them  the  mantel. 
The  part  of  the  wall  immediately  above  the 


mantel  is  the  breast,  and  the  wall  behind  the 
fireplace  is  the  back.  The  tube  or  passage  for 
the  smoke  is  the  flue  ;  the  narrow  part  where 
the  fine  opens  into  the  fireplace  is  the  throat. 
A  damper  is  fixed  at  the  throat  to  regulate 
the  draught. 

fireplace-heater,  s.  A  stove  or  closed 
grate  set  within,  or  principally  within,  the 
fireplace,  and  serving  to  warm  the  room,  the 
pipe  discharging  into  the  chimney. 

f  i're-plug,  s.  ['Eng.  fire,  and  plug.]  A  device 
for  connecting  a  fire  or  watering  hose  with  a 
branch  from  a  main.  It  usually  consists  of 
a  screw  nozzle,  to  which  the  hose  may  be 
coupled,  and  a  key  and  rod  by  which  the 
valve  is  moved. 

f  i're-pSt,  «.    [Eng.  fire,  and  pot.] 

1.  The  box  or  pot  in  a  stove  which  holds 
the  fuel.    Especially  applied  to  a  frustum  of 
a  hollow  cone  or  conoid,  used  in  base-burning 
and  other  heating  stoves . 

2.  A  crucible.    In  various  metallurgic  oper- 
ations the  crucible  is  always  termed  the  pot. 

3.  A  small  earthen  pot  filled  with  combus- 
tible materials,  used  in  military  operations. 

"fir'-er,  s.    [Eng.jtr(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  sets  fire  to  anything  :  an  incen- 
diary. 

"  Others  bound  Houssel,  and  the  rest  marched  as  a 
guard  for  defence  of  these  firert."—Carew  :  Cornwall, 
to.  156. 

2.  One  who  discharges  a  firearm. 

f  i  re-rais-ing,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  raising.] 
The  act  of  setting  on  fire  ;  incendiarism,  arson. 

"  Their  wars,  their  robberies,  their  fire-raitingi."— 
Macaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

fire-ship,  *.    [Eng. fire,  and  ship.] 

I.  Lit. :  A  vessel  freighted  with  combusti- 
bles and  explosives,  and  turned  adrift  so  as  to 
float  among  the  vessels  of  the  enemy,  against 
a  bridge  or  other  object  which  may  be  burned 
by  the  fire  of  destroyed  by  the  resulting  ex- 
plosion. In  1760  they  formed  a  regular  por- 
tion of  the  British  navy.  As  a  distinct  class 
of  vessels,  they  are  now  discontinued. 

"  He  found  them  hauled  up  into  shoal  water  where 
no  large  niau-of-war  could  get  at  them.  He  therefore 
determined  toattack  them  with  his  fircthipiaMd  boats  ' 
—Macaulay  :  Hitt.  ing.,  ch.  xviii. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  prostitute. 

fi're-sh<Sv-«l,  *.  [Eng.  fire,  and  shovel.]  A 
shovel  for  putting  coals  on  to  a  fire. 

"The  neighbours  are  coming  out  with  forks  and 
firfsh'ivtls,  aud  spits,  and  other  domestic  weapons." — 
Dryden :  Spanith  friar,  iv.  L 

fire-side,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  fire,  and  side.] 

A.  As  sulst. :  The  side  of  a  fire-place  ;  the 
hearth  :  hence,  used  for  home. 

"The  seat  of  the  martyr  was  still  vacant  at  the  fire- 
tide.'—  Macaulay :  Hitt.  frig.,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  hearth  or 
home  ;  home,  domestic. 

fire-stick,  s.    [Eng.  fire  and  stick.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  lighted  stick  or  brand ;  a 
firebrand. 

"  Children,  when  they  play  with  frrttickt,  move  and 
whirl  them  round  so  fast,  that  the  motion  will  cozen 
their  eyes,  and  represent  an  entire  circle  of  fire  to 
them."— Digbt:  On  Bodiet. 

IL  Anthrop. :  A  stick  used  in  any  way  for 
producing  fire.  [STICK-  AND  -GROOVE,  FIRE- 
DRILL.] 

"  Flint  and  steel  could  not  drive  it  [the  Ore-drill]  out 
of  use  among  the  natives,  who  went  on  carrying  every 
man  bin  Jircttida." -  Tylor :  Early  ilittory  of  Man- 
kind, p.  238. 

fi  re  stone,  s,    [Eng.  fire,  and  stone.] 

1.  Mineralogy: 

(1)  [PYRITES]. 

(2)  A  kind  of  sandstone  capable  of  bearing  a 
high  degree  of  heat,  and  of  resisting  the  action 
of  fire. 

2.  Petrol. :    A  local   term  for  the  Upper 
Greensand  of  Petersfield,  <fcc. 

f  i're-tall,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  tail.]  A  popular 
name  for  the  hymenopterous  family  Chrysid- 
idae,  of  which  the  Ruby-tailed  fly  (Chrysis 
iymhi)  is  the  type. 

"  fi  re  ward,  f  i're-ward  en, «.  [Eng.  fire, 
and  ward,  warden.}  An  officer  who  had  the 
superintendence  of  firemen. 

f  i're-wood,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  wood.]  Wood 
for  burning  ;  fuel. 


fi're-work,  «.    [Eng.  fire,  and  work.] 
*  I.  Work  done  in  the  fire. 
"  Whereon  the  devil  frames  his  flreworkt."— Breton: 
A  Murmurer,  p.  10. 

2.  A  preparation,  in  various  shapes,  of  gun- 
powder, sulphur,  and  other  inflammable  ma- 
terials, used  for  explosion  at  times  of  public 
rejoicing,  &c. 

"The  king  would  have  me  present  the  princess  with 
some  delightful  ostentation,  or  pageant,  or  autick,  or 
firework." — Shaketp.  :  Love't  Labour  t  Lost,  v.  1. 

3.  A  name  given   to    various  combustible 
preparations  used  in  war. 

4.  An  exhibition  or  display  of  fire-works; 
pyrotechnics.    (Obsolete  in  the  singular.) 

"  The  night  before  last  the  Duke  of  Richmond  gave  a 
a  firework?—  Walpole :  To  Mann,  ii.  297. 

*  f  i're-work-er,  s.    [Eng.  firework ;  -er.}   An 
officer  of  artillery,    subordinate  to  the  fire- 
master. 

fir  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  <fe  ».    [FIRE,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  setting  on  fire  or  kindling. 

"The  firing  of  villages."— P.  Holland :  Litiut',  p.  Ml 

2.  The  act  of  discharging  a  firearm. 

3.  FueL 

"  For  forage,  food,  and  firing  call." 

Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  t, 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Farriery :  The  act  of  cauterizing  ;  the 
application  of  a  cautery. 

2.  Furnace:  The  mode  of  introducing  fuel 
into  the  furnace  and  working  it.    Hard-firing  : 
charges  in  quick  succession,   with  frequent 
stoking.     Heavy-firing  :  large  charges  of  fuel 
and  frequent  stoking.    Known  also  as  Close- 
firing,  Thick-firing,  and  Charging,  from  the 
large   body  of   fuel    introduced   at   a    time. 
Light-firing  :  moderate  and  frequent  in  quan- 
tity ;  coking  the  charge  on  the  dead-plate, 
and  then  pushing  it  on  to  the  coals.     Also 
called  Open  -  firing,  as  the  charge  is  thinly 
spread  on  the  grate-bars  and  the  draft  is  free. 

3.  Glass-man. :  The  process  of  fixing  the 
colours  upon  glass.    The  colours  are  metallic 
oxides,  ground  up  with  flint  glass  and  borax, 
and  laid  by  a  paint-brush  upon  the  pieces  or 
sheets   of  crown-glass.     These  are  then  re- 
moved to  the  kiln,  where  the  colours  become 
fused  and  unite  inseparably  with  the  surface 
of  the  glass  on  which  they  are  laid,  the  flux 
enabling  the  colour  to  melt  before  the  glass 
plate  becomes  distorted  by  the  heat.    The 
crown-glass  being  a  silicate  of   potash  and 
lime,  is  much  more  intractable  than  a  glass 
into  whose  composition  lead  enters. 

filing-iron,  s.    A  farrier's  cautery. 

firing-machine,  s. 

Mech.  :  An  apparatus  for  feeding  an  engine 
with  fueL 

*  firk,  v.t.  &  i.    [Etym.  doubtful.    Perhaps 
connected  with  freuk  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  beat,  to  whip,  to  correct,  to 
punish. 

"  I  will  firk  your  father  whether  you  see  or  no."— 
Chapman :  Alt  Foolt,  iii.  i. 

B.  Int runs. :  To  spring,  to  go  off  or  fly  out 
suddenly. 

*  firk,  i.    [FiRK,  v.] 

1.  A  stroke,  a  lash. 

2.  A  freak,  a  trick. 

"  What  new  firk  of  folly  has  entered  into  the  rascals) 
head  t "— Datenant :  The  Man't  the  Matter  1 1669). 

*  firk-er-&  *.    [Eng.  firk ;  -ery.]    A  freak,  a 
prank. 

*  fir' -kin,  s.     [O.  Dut.  vier  =  four,  and  sun*. 
-kin,  as  in  kilderkin.    (Skeat.)'] 

1.  A  measure  of  capacity  ;  the  fourth  part 
of  a  barrel,  or  nine  gallons. 

"  Strutt's  servants  get  such  a  haunt  about  that  shop, 
tjat  it  will  cost  us  many  a  firkin  of  strong  beer  to 
bring  them  back  again."— Arbuthnot. 

2.  The  quantity  of  liquid  which  a  firkin 
would  hold. 

"  There  were  set  six  waterpots  of  stone  .  .  .  contain- 
ing two  or  three  firkint  apiece."— John  it  «. 

3.  A  small  wooden  vessel  used  for  butter, 
tallow,  &.c.,  and  of  no  fixed  capacity. 

"Now  list  to  another,  that  miracle's  brother. 
Which  was  done  with  a  firkin  of  powder." 

Denham :  A  Second  Wettern  H'ondtr. 


boll,  bo?;  porit.  J6%1;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =L 
-Clan,  -tian  -  Shan,    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,    sion  -  zhun.     -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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flrlot— first 


•  fir'-Wt,  *  fer  lot,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  /our 
and  lot.]  A  dry  measure  formerly  in  use  in 
Scotland,  but  now  abolished  :  the  fourth  }>art 
of  a  boll.  The  wheat  firlot  had  a  capacity  of 
8,214  cubic  inches,  and  the  barley  firlot  of 
3,23-2  cubic  inches  ;  hence  the  wheat  firlot 
exceeded  the  old  English  bushel  by  33  cubic 
inches,  and  the  imperial  bushel  by  4  cubic 
Inches. 

"That  the  atdl*  liaidls]  tenandis  Mil  inbring  *  de~ 
liuer  to  the  said  Abbot,  conurnt.  A  thar  offlciaris,  the 
•aid  liiii  bollis  *  ill  frrlotit  of  mele  within  the  Mid 
abbay."— Act.  Audit.  A.  14S4,  p.  S6. 

iirm,  *  ferme,  *  ftrme,  a.,  adv.,  &  i.    [O. 

Fr.  ferme,  from  Lat.  firm.ua ;  Ital.  fermo ;  Sp. 
&  Port  firme.} 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Fixed ;  closely  united  or  compressed ; 
bard,  solid,  compact. 

"The  flake*  of  hit  flesh  are  joined  together:  they 
•rejfrm  in  themselves,  aud  they  caunot  be  moved."— 
JooxlLU. 

2.  Solid,  hard  ;  opposed  to  fluid. 

"A  frozen  continent  .  .  .  which  on  firm  land 
Thaws  not,  but  rather  heap  aud  ruin  seeuis 
Of  ancieutipile."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  II  S8». 

3.  Fixed,    constant,    steady  ;    not    easily 
moved  :  stable,  resolute,  unshaken. 


4.  Fixed  or  determined ;  sure ;  held  or 
maintained  with  firmness  and  resolution  :  as, 
m  firm  determination. 

"  The  great  encouragement  it  the  assurance  of  a 
future  reward,  thejlrm  persuasion  whereof  is  enough 
to  raise  ui  above  auythiug  iu  the  world.  '—TOiotton. 

*  5.  Fixed,  certain,  inviolable,  unalterable. 


6.  Firmly  set,  sure. 

"  The  firm  fixture  of  thy  foot" 
ShaJutp.  :  Marry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Hi.  3. 

B.  As  adv. :  Firmly. 

"  We  hold  frm  to  the  works  of  God,  and  to  the  sens* 
which  is  God's  lamp."— Bacon :  Jfatural  Binary. 

C.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  signature  or  mark  by  which  a  writing 
or  document  is  firmed  or  made  valid. 

"Any  patriarch  who  write*  his  name  or  frm  in 
black  character*.*  —  Xycaut}:  State  of  the  Greek 
Church,  p.  90. 

2.  A  partnership  or  association  of  two  or 
more  persons  for  carrying  on  a  business ;  a 
commercial  house ;  the  name  or  title  under 
which  a  business  is  carried  on. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
firm,  fixed,  solid,  and  stable:  "That  is  firm 
which  is  not  easily  shaken  :  that  is  _/i£«d  which 
is  fastened  to  something  else,  and  not  easily 
torn  :  that  is  sulid  which  is  able  to  bear,  and 
does  not  easily  give  way  :  that  is  stable  which 
is  able  to  make  a  stand  against  resistance  or 
the  effects  of  time.  In  the  moral  sense  firm- 
ness is  used  only  for  the  purpose,  or  such 
actions  as  depend  on  the  purpose :  fixed  is 
used  either  for  the  mind,  or  for  outward  cir- 
cumstances ;  so?  id  is  applicable  to  things  in 
general,  in  an  absolute  sense  ;  stable  is  appli- 
cable to  things  in  a  relative  sense."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  betweenjirmand  hard, 
see  HARD. 

firm  -  footed,  a.  Having  firm  or  sure 
foothold  ;  standing  firmly  or  surely. 

firm-set,  a.    Fixed  firmly ;  firm. 

'•  firm,  *  fenn-en,  v.t.  &,  i.  [O.  Fr.  fermer ; 
Prov.  fermar ;  Ital.  fermare;  O.  Sp.  &  Port. 
firmar,  from  Lat.  firmo  =  to  make  firm  or 
secure  ;  firmu»  =  firm.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fix  firmly  or  steadily. 

"[He]  upon  his  cards  and  compass ./{rou  his  eye. 
The  masters  of  his  long  experiment." 

Spenser  :  F.  C-,  n.  vii.  1. 

2.  To  render  firm  or  solid ;  to  consolidate  ; 
to  solidify. 

3.  To  confirm,  to  establish. 

"  Proceed  and  firm  those  omen*  thou  hast  made." 
Pope  :  Statins ;  Thcbaid.  i. 

4.  To  strengthen,  to  confirm,  to  establish. 

"  That  folk  i*  noght  Armed  in  the  feith." 

P.  Plowman,  5,751. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  become  firm,  solid,  or  con- 
solidated. 

fir-ma-ment,  '  fyr  ma  mente,  s.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  firmamentum  =  (1)  a  support,  (2) 
the  firmament,  from  firmo  —  to  make  firm, 
solid,  or  secure.] 


1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  That   which  makes  strong  or  firm  ;   a 
foundation,  a  basis. 

"Custom  is  the  firmament  of  the  law."— Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  The  portion  of  the  sky  visible  from  any 
place. 

"Al 
midst 

If  Our  translators  took  the  word  firmament 
from  the  Vulgate  [firmamentum}.  The  trans- 
lators of  the  Vulgate  again  took  the  idea  of 
stability  embodied  in  the  word  firmamentum 
from  the  Septuagint  ortptufia  (stereoma),  but 
in  reality  the  term  in  the  original  Hebrew 
S17T  (rakiu),  implies  not  anything  strong,  but 
an  expanse.  It  is  from  the  verb  yjTJ  (raqa)  = 
to  beat,  to  beat  out,  to  stretch  out. 

*  3.  A  strong  position  in  logic. 

"By  setting  down  thi*  position  or  firmament."— 
Bacon :  Of  the  Interpretation  of  nature. 

*  IL  Astron.  :  The  orb  of  the  fixed  stars,  or 
the  most  remote  of  the  celestial  spheres. 

*  f  Ir-ma-men   tal,  a.   [Eng.  firmament ;  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  firmament ;  celestial ; 
being  of  the  upper  regions. 

"  An  hollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes. 
In  firmamental  waters  dipt  above." 

Oryaen:  Annus  Mirabilu,  cclxxxi. 

fir  man,  or  fir-man',  s.  [Pers.  farmdn= 
a  mandate  :  cogn.  with  Sansc.  pramdiiu  =  a 
measure,  a  scale,  an  authority,  from  pra  = 
=  Pers.  far,  Or.  irpo  (pro)  before,  and  ma  = 
to  measure,  with  suff.  -ana  (Skeat).]  A  decree, 
mandate,  or  order  of  an  Eastern  monarch,  as 
of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  issued  for  any  pur- 
pose, as  a  passport,  a  permit,  a  licence,  &c. 

"  And  now  with  him  I  fain  must  prate 
Of  firmans,  imports,  levies,  state." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  14. 

If  A.  firman  differs  from  a  Hatti-sherif  in 
that  the  former  is  signed  by  any  minister, 
while  the  latter  is  confirmed  by  the  hand  of 
the  sovereign  himself,  and  is  therefore  con- 
sidered irrevocable. 

•firm  an^e,  •ferm-ange,  [Fr.  fermawx.} 
State  of  confinement. 

"In  his  first  restraint,  come  to  bee  considered,  the 
surenesse,  end,  and  degree  thereof.  The  surenesse  is 
cleered  in  the  person  appreheuder,  and  manner  of 
fermance." — Forbes  :  On  Revelation,  p.  21L 

*  fir'-ina-ry,  s.    [FIRM,  a.] 

Old  Law :  The  right  of  a  tenant  to  his  lands 
and  tenements. 

*  f  Inn  a  -tion,  s.     [Low  Lat.  firmatio,  from 
firmatus,  pa.  par.  of  firmo.]    The  act  of  fixing 
or  making  fixed,  firm  or  steady. 

*  f  irm'-er,  *.    [Eng.  firm,  v. ;  -«r.]    One  who 
or  that  which  makes  firm  or  steady. 

firmer-chisel,  s.  A  chisel,  usually  thin 
in  proportion  to  its  width.  It  has  a  tang  to 
enter  the  handle,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
framing-chisel,  which  has  a  socket  into  which 
the  handle  fits.  Firmer-chisels  are  usually 
eight  or  twelve  in  a  set  of  different  widths. 
They  are  shorter  than  paring-chisels,  and 
lighter  than  framing-chisels. 

*  firm'-i  -  tude,    s.      [Lat.    firmitudo,    from 
firmus  =  firm,  fixed.]    The  quality  or  state  of 

being  firm,  fixed,  or  secure ;  strength,  solidity, 
steadiness,  firmness. 


*  f  irm'-I-ty,  *.     [O.  Fr.  firmite;   Fr.  fermete; 

Prov.  fermetat ;    Lat.  firmitas,  from  firmus  = 
firm.]   Strength,  firmness,  solidity,  steadiness. 
"  The  strength  and  firmity  of  my  &sseui."~ChUling- 
worth ;  Religion  of  Protestants,  pt.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

•  firm   less,     .    [Eng.  firm;  -less.} 

1.  Shifting,  unstable. 

"  Firmleu  sands  of  this'vast  desert  here." 

Sylvester :  The  Liiwe,  92«. 

2.  Weak ;   without   firmness,  strength,  or 
resolution.    (Pope,  in  Ogilvie.) 

firm'-ljf,    *  ferme  ly,    *  firme-ly,    adv. 
[Eng.  firm;  -ly.} 

1.  In   a   firm,  fixed,    or   secure  manner ; 
strongly,  securely. 

"  His  breastplate  first  that  was  of  substance  pure, 
Before  his  noble  hart  hefirmtly  bound. 

Spenter:  Muiopotmot. 

2.  Steadily,    immovably,   steadfastly,  con- 
stantly. 

"It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  ever  existed  a 
human  being  whose  mind  was  quite  as  firmly  toned  at 
eighty  as  at  iurty.'—Alacaulay :  Bin.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 


firm  ness,  '  firmc  ne&sc,  s.  [Eng.  firing 
-ness.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  solid,  com- 
pact, or  hard ;  solidity,  compactness. 

"  It  would  become  by  degrees  of  greater  consistency 
and  firmness,  so  as  to  resemble  an  habitable  earth."— 
Burnet :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Durability,  stability. 

"  Both  the  easiness  and  firmness  of  union  might  be 
conjectured,  for  that  both  people  are  of  the  same 
language."— Hnyward. 

3.  Certainty,  sureness. 

"In  persons  already  possessed  with  notions  of 
religion,  the  understanding  cannot  be  brought  to 
change  them,  but  by  great  examination  of  the  truth 
and  firmness  of  the  one,  and  the  flaws  and  weakness 
of  the  other."— South :  Sermons. 

4.  A  firm,  steady,  or  resolute  state  of  mind ; 
resolution,  constancy,  fixedness  of  purpose ; 
steadiness. 

"  Those  who  had  recommended  the  amnesty  repr*. 
Bented  with  profound  respect,  but  with  firmneu.'' 
—Jfacaulay :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

5.  Courage,  resolution,  determination. 

"  A  Spartan  firmness  with  Athenian  wit." 

Byron  :  Childish  Kecollectiont. 

IL  Phrenology :  An  organ  said  to  produce 
determination,  resolution,  constancy,  and 
perseverance.  It  is  situated  towards  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  between  Self-esteem 
and  Veneration. 

II  For  the  difference  between  firmness  and 
constancy,  see  CONSTANCY. 

f  ir'-O-la,  s.  [Fr.  firole.  The  name  was  given 
by  Perbn,  remote  etym.  doubtful ;  Agassiz 
suggests  Fr.  fiole  =  a  little  bottle,  a  phial.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Firo- 
lidse  (q.v.).  Fourteen  species  are  known,  all 
recent,  besides  six  more  ranked  under  a  sub- 
genus.  They  are  found  in  the  seas  of  warm 
and  temperate  climates,  and  are  often  trans- 
parent, with  golden  spots. 

fl-rot'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  firola,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Nucleobrauchiate  Mol- 
luscs. The  animal  is  elongated,  cylindrical, 
translucent,  furnished  with  a  ventral  fin  and  a 
tail-fin  used  in  swimming,  the  gill  exposed  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  back,  or  covered  by 
a  small  hyaline  shell.  Known  genera  three, 
one  of  which,  Carinaria,  has  been  found  fossil 
in  the  Miocene.  [CARINARIA,  FIROLA.]  (Wood- 
ward.) 

*  firre,  *.    [Fin.] 

*  fir  rene,  *  fir  r  en,  *  fir  rln,  *  fir- r on,  a. 

[Eng.  fir;  -en.]    Made  of  fir. 

"  A  ixyt  firrene  wowe."       Havelok,  S,0?«. 

f  ir -rings,  s.  pi.    [FURRING^] 

tfir'-ry,  a.  [Eng.  fir ;  -y.]  Consisting  or  of 
the  nature  of  firs ;  containing  firs. 

"  In  firry  woodlands  making  moan." 

Tennyson :  Miller's  Daughter. 

first,  *  ferste,  *  firste,  *  fyr st,  *  fyrste, 

a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [A.S.  fyrst ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
voorste  ;  I  eel.  Jyrstr;  Dan.  oi  Sw.  fb'rste  (a. ), 
forst  (adv.) ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fuirsto  =  first ;  Ger. 
fiirst  =  a  prince,  a  chief.  First  is  the  super* 
lative  of  fore,  by  the  addition  of  -si  (=  -est) 
with  vowel-change  (.S'fceaO-J  [FORE.~] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  The  ordinal  of  one  ;  that  which  precedes 
or  is  in  order  before  all  others  in  a  series. 

"  In  the  six  hundredth  and  first  ,year,  in  the  first 
mouth,  the  first  day  of  the  mouth,  the  waters  were 
dried  up  from  off  tin:  earth."— Genesis  viii.  13. 

2.  Preceding  all ,  others  in  point  of  time  ; 
earliest. 

"  Arms  and  the  man  I  sing,  the  first  who  bore 
His  course  to  Latium  from  the  Trojan  shore." 

Dryavn  :  rirgil ;  ^neid  i  1. 

3.  Preceding  all  others  in  rank,  dignity,  01 
excellence  ;  chief,  highest,  noblest. 

"  If  any  man  desire  to  be  first,  the  same  shall  be  last 
of  all,  and  servant  of  til."— Mark  ix.  as. 

*4.  Best-beloved. 

"  My*r«t  »on 

Where  will  yon  go  ?    Take  good  C'ominius 
With  thee."          Shakesp. :  Coriolamu,  iv.  L 

B.  As  adverb : 

L  Before  all  others  in  order  ;  earliest, 
soonest. 


2.  For  the  first  time  ;  originally  ;  at  first 

"  To  me,  fair  friend,  yon  never  can  be  old. 
For  as  you  were  when^rrt  your  eye  I  eyed. 
Such  seems  your  beauty  still.' 

Shatzsp. :  Sonnet  104. 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son :  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  oa  -  e ;  ey  -  a.    qu  -  kw. 


flrsthood— fish. 
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3.  In  the  first  place  ;  before  any  other  con- 
sideration ;  firstly. 

"  Pint,  metals  »re  more  durable  than  jilant »  ;  se- 
condly, they  are  more  solid  »ud  hard  :  thirdly,  they 
are  wholly  rabtemuieoa:    whereas  plants  are  i«ii-t 
above  earth,  and  part  under  the  earth. ' — Bacon. 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Music:  The  upper  part  in  a  duet,  trio,  &c. 

2.  Univ. :    A  place  in  the  first  class  :  as, 
He  took  a  double  first. 

H  1.  At  first: 

(1)  At  or  in  the  beginning ;  originally,  pri- 
marily. 

"  Creatures  that  can  provide  for  themselves  at  first, 
without  the  assistance  ol  parents."— Bentlry :  Boyle 
lecturer 

*(2)  At  once. 

"They  will  come  at  frit."— A  ndrewet :  Sermont,  v.  352. 

2.  First  or  last :  At  one  time  or  another  ;  at 
some  time. 

"  Bat  sure  a  general  doom  on  man  is  passed, 
And  all  are  fools  and  lovers  jirrt  or  hat." 

DryJ.cn.     (John  ton.) 

first-begot,  first-begotten,  a.  <fe  s. 
A.  As  adj. :  First-born  ;  eldest  among  chil- 
dren. 


B.  As  gubst.  :  The  eldest  among  children  ; 
the  firstborn. 

first-born,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  First  brought  forth  ;  eldest  born. 

2.  Earliest,  first. 


B.  As  svbst. :  The  eldest  among  children ; 
the  first  in  order  of  birth. 

••  Last,  with  one  midnight  stroke,  all  fhe  first-born 
Of  Egypt  must  lie  dead."      Hilton  :  P.  L..  xii.  189. 

first-class,  a.,  adv.,  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.  :  First-rate  ;  of  the  highest  ex- 
•'eellence,  degree. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  most  excellent  manner  or  degree. 

2.  In  the  first  or  best  class  of  carriage  :  as, 
to  travel  first-class. 

C.  -4s  substantive : 

Univ. :  A  place  in  the  first  or  highest  class. 

first  coat,  - . 

Plaster. :  The  primary  coat  of  coarse-stuff. 
That  of  two-coat  work  is  called  laying,  when 
executed  on  lath,  and  rendering  when  on 
brick.  The  first  coat  of  three-coat  work  is  called 
pricking-up  on  lath,  roughing-iu  on  brick. 

first-day,  *.  The  name  given  by  the 
Quakers  to  the  Lord's-day  or  Sunday,  as  being 
the  first  day  of  the  week. 

first-end,  ».    The  beginning.    (Prov.) 

first  -  endeavouring,  a.     Making  its 

.first  efforts. 

"  Hall,  native  language,  that  by  sinews  weak 
,    IMdst  move  my  firtt^ndeavouring  tongue  to  speak." 
Milton :  College  Kzercite. 

first-floor,  *. 

1.  The  ground-floor  of  a  building. 

2.  In  England  and  ftome  American  cities  the 
floor  or  itory  next  above  the  ground-floor. 

first-footing,  s.  A  Scottish  practice  still 
existingin  Edinburgh,  and,  we  presume,  in  other 
places.  Late  in  the  evening  of  December  31  in 
[each  year,  two  or  three  thousand  of  the  common 
people  assemble  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Edinburgh 
Tron  Church,  to  ascertain  on  good  evidence 
when  the  new  year  commences.  When  the 
clock  is  about  to  strike  twelve  they  cheer  so 
loudly  that  the  strokes  are  not  heard.  In- 
stantly that  it  has  finished,  they  depart  for 
the  ptirj'ose  of  first-footing ;  that  is,  each  one 
tries  to  be  the  first  ]>crson  that  year  to  cross 
the  threshold  nf  his  friend's  house  and  wish 
him  the  compliments  of  the  season.  On  such 
occasions  also  not  a  few  are  accustomed  to 
drink  their  friends'  health  at  the  manifest 
itek  of  tbeir  own. 

first-fruit,  first-fruits,  *.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive  (Of  both,  forms) : 

L  The  fruit  or  produce  of  any  kind  first 

matured  and  collected  in  any  season. 
2.  The  first  profits  of  any  office,  Ac.,  as— 
(1)  Feudal  tenure :   The  year's  profit  of  the 

l»nd  after  the  death  of  the  tenant,  which  was 

payable  to  the  king. 


(2)  Eccles.  :  The  first  year's  income  of  a 
spiritual  benefice,  i  [ANNAT.] 

"  The  ftrtt-Sriiitt  and  tenths,  which  had  not  yet  l>eeu 
surrendered  to  the  Church."—  Macaulay :  II tit.  Eny, 
eh.  iii. 

3.  The  earliest  or  first  effects  or  results  of 
anything. 

B.  As  adj. :  (Of  the  form,  first-fruit) :  Earliest, 
original,  first. 

'•  Men  known  and   men   unknown,  sick,  lame,  and 

blind.  .  .  . 

With  first-fruit  offerings  crowd  to  bend  the  knee." 
Wordmarth :  Sonnet,  Calais,  August,  1802. 

first-hand,  a.,  adv.,  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Obtained  direct  from  the  first 
or  original  source  ;  direct 

B.  As  adv. :  Obtained  direct  from  the  first 
or  original  source  ;  directly  from  the  producer 
or  manufacturer. 

C.  As  subst. :  Direct  transfer  from  the  pro- 
ducer, without  the  intervention  of  an  agent. 

T  At  first-hand  :  Directly  ;  without  the  in- 
tervention of  an  agent. 

first-mate,  i. 

Natit. :  The  chief  officer  of  a  merchant- 
vessel,  next  in  rank  to  the  captain. 

first-mover,  s. 

Mech. :  The  prime  mover,  or  original  pro- 
pelling or  motive  power. 

first-proof;  s. 

.  Print. :    The  first  rough  impression  of  a 
sheet  taken  for  correction. 

first-rate,  a.,  adv.,  &  s. 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Of  the  first  or  highest  class  or 
rank  ;  of  the  highest  excellence. 

"  Pyrrhus  certainly  considered  her  as  a  first-rate 
military  power."— Lean* :  Cred.  Early  Human  Bitt. 
(1855).  ch.  xiii.  pt  i.,  {  2. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  first-rate  manner ;  excel- 
lently. 

C.  As  substantive : 

Naut. :  A  war-ship  of  the  highest  class  or  rate. 

first  -hood,  s.     [Eng.  first,  and  hood.}    A 
state  or  condition  of  priority. 


first  -ling.fl  &  s.  [Eng.  first;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :   That   is   first  produced   or 
brought  forth  ;  first-born. 

"All  theflritlinff  males  that  come  of  thy  herd."— 
Deuteronomy  xv.  19. 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  That  which  is   first  born  or  pro- 
produced  ;  the  first-born. 

"To  suffer  for  the  flrttlingt  of  the  flocks." 

ftryden :  Spittle  xv.  5S. 

2.  Fig. :  The  first  produce  or  offspring  ;  the 
first  result. 

"  The  very  fritting*  of  my  heart  shall  be 
Thefintlingi  of  my  h.iud." 

Shatetp.  :  Macbeth,  IT.  1. 

first-1^,  adv.     [Eng.  first;  -ly.] 

1.  In  the  first  place  :  as,  the  first  considera- 
tion ;  first. 

2.  In  the  beginning. 

"  The  wound  the  old  serpent  flntly  gave  us.' 

Sylvetter :  Du  Barttu. 

*  f  irst'-Shlp,  s.    [Eng.  first ;  -ship.]    A  begin- 

ning, an  origin. 

"Two  firstthipi  met  In  this  man."— fuller :  War- 
thiet;  Suffolk,  lT»40. 

firth,  *.    [FRITH,]   A  frith. 

"  Nor  tempt  the  stormy  frt\  tw-day." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  LaM  Minstrel,  vi.  24. 

*  f Isc   (1),  *  fisque,  *.      [O.  Fr.  flsqve  ;   Lat. 
fiscus  =  (1)  a  basket,  (2)  a  treasury.)    A  trea- 
sury, an  exchequer ;  the  public  purse  or  ex- 
chequer. 

"  They  had  resolved  to  appropriate  to  the  fitr  a  cer- 
tain pro|K>rtion  of  the  landed  proiierty  of  their  con- 
quered country."— Burke :  French  Heeolution. 

*fl80(2),  i.    [A.&Jl*e.]    A  fish  (q.v.). 

"  Thar  Is  fughel,  thar  isfitc."  Layamon,  L  5S. 

f  iso'-al,  o.   &  s.      [O.  Fr.  from  fisque  =  the 
public  purse,  from  Lat.  fltcus.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  public 
revenue  or  exchequer. 

"To  be  extinguished  by/Ucoi  dimculties."-flur*«. 
frntch  Kenolutimi. 

*  B,  As  substantive  : 

1.  Revenue  ;  income  of  a  sovereign  or  state. 

"  War,  as  It  Is  entertained  by  diet,  so  can  it  not  be 
li'ii'--  nialntaibeJ  by  the  ordinary  ftcal  and  receipt.  — 
Bacon  :  War  with  SfMin. 


2.  A  treasurer. 

3.  A  procurator-fiscal  (q.v.). 

4.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  king's  solici- 
tor or  attorney-general. 

fiscal  lands,  s.pl.  Lands,  among  the 
Franks,  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  sovereign, 
to  support  his  dignity,  and  to  give  him  the 
means  of  rewarding  merit  or  valour,  for  which 
'  purpose  they  were  granted  by  him  to  his  sub- 
jects, on  condition  of  personal  service  in  tha 
field  being  rendered  to  him  by  the  grantees. 

fisch  -er-ite,  s.     [From  Dr.  G.  Fischer,  who. 
wrote  on  the  palaeontology  of  Russia.] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic,  translucent,  green 
mineral  of  vitreous  lustre  ;  its  hardness,  5  ;  ita 
sp.  gr.,  2*46.  Compos.  :  Phosphoric  acid,  29  '03  ; 
alumina,  38'47  ;  water,  27'50.  Found  at 
Nischne  Tagilsk.  (Dana,  <£c.) 

f  if-et,  ».    [Sp.  fusette  ;  Fr.  fustet.]    [FUSTIC.) 

fiset  wood,  s. 

Sot.  :  The  wood  of  Rhus  Cotinus. 

f  If  -e-tin,  ».     [Fiset  ;  -in.] 

Chem.  :  The  yellow  colouring-matter  of  Fiset- 
wood,  a  species  of  sumach,  Rhus  cntinus. 
Fisetin  crystallizes  in  needles  which  have  tha 
formu 


fish,  '  fis,  •  fisc,  •  fisch,  *fiss,  '  fissho. 
*fyche,  *fysch,  -  fysshe,  s.  [A.S.  /isc; 
cogn.  with  but.  visch;  Icel.fiskr;  Dan.  fisk; 
Ger.  fisch;  Svr.fisk;  Qoth.fisks;  O.Fns.fiskf 
Wei.  pysg  ;  IT.  &.  Gael,  iasg  ;  Lat.  piscis.] 
L  Ordinary  Lang-uage  : 

1.  One  of  the  class  of  animals  described  in 
In  II.  1. 

2.  The  flesh  of  fish  used  as  food. 

"Tls  well  thou  art  not  <Uh."—Shaketp.  :  Romeo  6 
Juliet,  i.  1. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Zool.  (PI.  fishes;  Lat.  Pisces):  The  fifth 
and  last  class  of  vertebrated  animals.    Like- 
Reptiles  and  Amphibians,  they  have  cold  red 
blood  ;  but,  unlike  them,  they  are  normally 
fitted  for  a  permanently  aquatic  life  by  being 
provided  with  branchiae  or  gills  which  do  not 
pass  away.    The  covering  is  of  scales.     Pro- 
pulsion is  by  fins,  into  which  the  four  limbs  of 
the  more  typical  vertebrates  are  transformed. 
[FiK.]     The  skeleton  varies  greatly  in   tha 
degree  of  its  consolidation.      Most  modem 
fishes  have   it  bony  ;    but  some  well-known 
families,  notably  the  Sharks  and  Rays,  have  it 
cartilaginous,  whilst  in  the  highly  aberrant 
Lancelot  (Amphioxus)  it  almost  disappears. 
In  all  fishes  but  the  last-named  genus  there  is 
a  heart,  which  as  a  rule  has  but  one  auricl» 
and  one  ventricle.    The  forms  of  the  several 
genera  vary,  the  normal  one  approaching  what 
is  mathematically  called  the  solid  of  least  re- 
sistance.   The  sexes  are  distinct    Propagation. 
is  by  means  of  ova,  and  fishes  are  prolific  be- 
yond all  conception.     About  8,000  species  am 
known.    Linnseus  had  a  class  Pisces,  but  he 
excluded  from  it  various  genuine  fish  -genera: 
Squalus,  Raia,  Oxtracion,  Diodon,  &c.,  calling: 
them  Amphibia  Nantes.     (Linnceus  :  Systema- 
Natura,  3rd  ed.,  1767).    Cuvier  divided  them 
into  two  series,  (1)  Fish  properly  so  called, 
Common  Fish  (i.e.,  Osseous  Fishes),  and  (2^ 
Chondropterygii  or  Cartilaginous  Fishes.    The 
first  are  divided  into  the  orders  Plectognathi, 
Lophobranchii,  Malacopterygii,  and  Acanthop- 
terygii  (q.v.).  (Griffith  :  Cuvier,  1834,  pp.  6,  7,  8.> 
For  the  classification  of  Agiissiz,  see  2.  Palasont. 
Prof.  Owen,  slightly  modifying  the  classifica- 
tion of  Prof.  J.  Muller,  divides  the  class  into. 
the   eleven   following   orders  —  Dermopteri,  , 
Malacopteri,     Pharyngonathi,     Anacanthini,. 
Acanthopteri,    Plectognathi,   Lophobranchii,. 
Gauoidei,  Protopteri,  Holocephali,  and  Plagio- 
stoini.  (Owen:  Com.par.Anat.  Invertebr.  Anim.t 
184«J,  pp.  47-51.)  Prof.  Huxley  divides  them  in- 
to the  six  following  orders—  Dipnoi,  Elasmp- 
branchii,  Ganoidei,  Teleostei,  Marsipobranchii, 
and  Pharyngobranchii. 

2.  Paleeont.  :  Fishes  being  the  lowest  verte- 
brates in  organization  seem,  as  might  have- 
been  expected,  to  have  been  the  first  of  that 
kingdom  brought  into  being  ;  they  appear  in 
the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  Britain,  and  are 
found  in  every  marine  formation  since  de- 
posited.    Teeth,  the  spines  called  ichthyo- 
dornlites,  scales,  and  even  the  whole  external 
framework  occur  in  various  formations.    To 
meet  fhe  necessities  of  the  palaeontologist, 
Louis  Agassiz,  about  1840,  or  earlier,  divided 


bo"^;  p£ut,  J6"frl;  eat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =t, 
-•Ua,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  saun;  -(ion,  -aion  =  zhun.     -Uous,  -clous,  -sioaa=shus.    -Die,  -die,  &c.  =  bel>  dej» 
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fishes  by  their  scales  alone  into  four  orders— 
Cycloidei,  Ctenoidei,  Gunoidet,  and  Placoidei 
{q.v.).  The  oldest  fossil  tish  is  generally  eon- 
«idered  a  plaeo-ganoid  one.  It  is  a  Pteraspis 
from  the  base  of  the  Lower  Ludlow  Rocks. 
Ichthyodorulites  at  the  top  of  the  Upper  Lud- 
low may  be  of  the  Cestraciont  family.  In  the 
OM  Red  Sandstone,  as  the  readers  of  Hugh 
Miller's  works  know,  fishes  alxmml  so  much 
«o  that  it  has  been  called  the  Age  of  Fishes. 
•The  oldest  genera  are  Cephalaspis,  Acan- 
thodes,  &c.,  from  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone of  Scotland.  In  the  Middle  Old  Red 
•follow  Pterichthys,  Coccosteus,  Diplopterus, 
Dipterus,  Asterolepis,  &c.,  and  in  the  Upper 
Holoptyohius.  Some  are  so  abnormal  in 
•aspect  that  only 'an  expert  could  tell  that 
they  were  fishes  at  all ;  others  so  much  the 
.reverse  that  a  child  could  name  correctly  their 
class.  The  Dipnoi,  or  Mud  Fishes,  now  first 
appear.  In  the  Carboniferous  rocks  Ganoids 
•are  still  numerous,  but  many  Plagiostomous 
fishes  occur.  With  the  commencement  of 
"the  Mesozoic  rocks  the  Ganoids  lose  their 
preponderance,  and  an  antique  pattern  of 
tail,  called  the  heterocercal  [HETEROCERCAL], 
•one  which  had  hitherto  l>een  usual,  now 
becomes  rare,  its  place  being  taken  by  the 
modern  or  homocercal  tail  [HOMOCERCAL]. 
In  the  Cretaceous  period  the  Teleostean  or 
Bony  fishes  begin,  with  Ctenoid  or  Cycloid 
«cales.  If  the  resemblance  pointed  out  by 
Prof.  Huxley  between  Pteraspis  and  Cepha- 
laspis on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Teleostean 
fiiluroids  on  the  other,  are  those  of  affinity 
Ifiuar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  1858,  pt.  i.,  278  to 
280),  the  regularity  of  this  line  of  progressive 
development  would  be  overthrown  :  if  those 
of  analogy  only,  no  such  consequence  follows. 

fish-backed,  a.  Swelling  upwards,  like 
*  fish's  back. 

fish-bar,  *.  The  splice-bar  which  breaks 
the  joint  of  two  meeting  objects,  as  of  railroad 
-Tails  or  scarfed  timber.  [FISHING.] 

fish  beam,  s.  A  beam  with  a  bulging 
l>elly. 

fish-bellied,  a.  Bellying  on  the  under 
*ide,  as  a  beam,  a  rail,  (to. 

fish-belly,  t. 

Sot. :  Cnicus  heterophyllut. 

fish-block,  $. 

Naut. :  The  block  of  the  fish-tackle  for  rais- 
ing the  anchor. 

*  fish-brow,  *  fisc-browe,  *.  Broth 
made  with  fish. 

"  Hie  garus.  ftc-brov*."  —  Wriaht't  Vol.  of  Vocab., 
»>M1. 

fish-carle,  s.    A  fisherman. 

fish-carver,  s.  A  broad  knife,  generally 
of  silver  ;  a  fish-slice. 

fish-culture,  a.    Pisciculture  (q.v.). 

fish-cnnie,  s.  Any  deep  part  or  secret 
Tecess  of  a  river,  in  which  the  fish  conceal 
themselves.  (Scotch.) 

fish-davit,  s. 

Shipbuild  :  A  spar  or  small  crane  projecting 
<roui  the  bow  of  a  ship  for  the  suspension  of 


B.  FISH-DAVIT. 

A.  Cat-haul.  c.  Fish-fall. 

the  tackle,  called  the  fish-fall,  used  in  hauling 
up  the  arms  of  the  anchor  in  getting  it  aboard. 
The  fish-davit  is  such  a  distance  abaft  the  cat- 
head as  the  length  of  the  anchor  may  require, 


and  is  used  to  lift  the  fluke  of  the  anphor  to 
the  bill-board  ;  a  roller  keeps  the  flukl  from 
bruising  the  vessel's  side.  In  preparing  for 
letting  go  the  anchor,  it  is  suspended  by 
its  throat  from  the  fish-davit  by  a  chain  or 
rope  called  the  shank-painter,  which  is  cast 
loose  simultaneously  with  the  cat-head  stop- 
per, the  two  being  secured  on  board  by  means 
of  movable  pins  called  tumblers,  which  are 
moved  by  a  lever  and  disengage  the  chains  or 
ropes  at  the  same  instant. 

fish-day,  *  fisshe-day,  *  fysshe-day, 

t.    A  day  on  which  fish  is  eaten  ;  a  fast-day. 

"  Hutelatte<  lar  fyttheday."— Liber  Cure  Cocorum, 
p.  37. 

fish-eye,  s.  £  a.    (See  the  compound.) 

t  Fish-eye  stone : 

Jdin. :  Apophyllite.    (Rossiter.) 

fish-fall,  s. 

Naut. :  The  tackle  depending  from  the  fish- 
davit  and  used  in  hauling  up  the  arms  of  the 
anchor. 

fish-flake,  s.  A  structure  on  which  fish 
are  spread  to  be  air  and  sun-dried.  [FLAKE.] 

fish-front,  s. 

Naut. :  Curved  pieces  of  timber  bound  upon 
the  outside  of  a  broken  spar  to  stiffen  it  and 
make  it  serviceable.  (American. ) 

fish-garth,  s.  A  staked  or  dammed  en- 
closure on  the  margin  of  a  river  to  form  a  fish- 
preserve. 

fish-globe,  s.  A  spherical  glass  vessel  in 
which  gold  and  silver  fish  are  kept. 

fish-glue,  s.    Isinglass  (q.v.). 

fish-guano,  s.  The  excreta  of  fishes,  sold 
as  guano. 

fish-hawk,  ». 

Ornith. :  Pandion  haliaetus,  the  Osprey,  or 
Fishing  Eagle. 

fish-hook, ». 

1.  A  hook  with  which  fish  are  caught. 

"  A  sharp  point,  bent  upward  and  backward,  like  a 
JUh-hwk." — Orew  :  Muteum. 

2.  [FlSH-TACKLE]. 

fish-joint,  s. 

Bail.  Eng. :  A  plate  or  pair  of  plates  fastened 
upon  the  junction  of  a  couple  of  meeting  por- 
tions of  a  beam  or  plate.  The  fish-joint  for 
connecting  railway-rails  was  designed  in  1847, 
and  was  soon  extensively  used.  [FISHING.] 

fish-knife,  s.  A  fish-slice  (q.v.) ;  a  knife 
for  eating  fish. 

fish-ladder,  «.  A  dam  with  a  series  of 
steps  to  enable  fish  to  ascend  the  fall  by  a 
succession  of  leaps.  [FISH-WAY.] 

fish-leaves,  s. 

Bot. :  Potamogeton  natans.  (Britten  t  Hol- 
land.) 

*  fish-leep,  fysch-leep,  s.  A  fish-basket. 

"  Fytch-leep.    Kasta."— Prompt.  Pan. 

*  fish-lock,  s.    A  fish-weir. 

"Catched  in  the  nets,  in  kiddeU  or  fith-lockt.'— 
—Money  Maitert  All  Things  (1698),  p.  86. 

fish-louse,  s. 

Zoology : 

1.  The  Crustaceous  genus  Caligus,  order 
Pcecilopoda.    The  species  are  parasitic  upon 
various  fishes. 

2.  The  Crustaceous  genus  Cymothoa,  belong- 
ing to  the  Isopoda. 

fish-meter,  s.  An  officer  appointed  by 
the  local  authorities  to  inspect  all  fish  which 
comes  in  to  the  market. 

fish  mint,  *. 

Bot.  :  Mentha  aquatica. 

fish-oil,  s.  Oil  obtained  from  the  bodies 
of  fishes  and  marine  animals,  as  whales,  por- 
poises, sharks'  and  cods'  livers,  &c. 

fish-plate,  s. 

Kail.  Eng. :  A  plate  used  to  secure  together 
the  ends  of  adjacentrails,  to  hold  them  strictly 
in  line,  avoiding  lateral  deflection  or  sagging. 
It  usually  consists  of  a  plate  on  each  side  of 
the  joint,  clasping  the  web  of  the  rail,  and 
secured  by  bolts  and  nuts.  [FISHING.] 


fish-poison,  s. 

Bot. :  Lepidium  Piscidium. 

fish-pool,  *  fischepole,  s.    A  fishpond. 

"  To  i^jc'w-po/e  become."  Sfryn  Saga,  MH 

fish-pot,  J.  An  open-mouthed  wicker 
basket  containing  bait,  and  sunk  in  the  haunts 
of  fish  to  catch  them. 

fish-royal,  *. 

Law  :  A  "fish  "  which,  when  thrown  ashore 
or  caught  near  the  coast,  is  the  property  of  the 
sovereign.  Whales  (which  are  mammals  and 
not  fish)  and  sturgeons  are  fishes-royal. 

fish-sauce,  s.  Sauce,  such  as  anchovy, 
to  be  eaten  with  fish. 

fish-semblance,  s.  A  mythologic  mon- 
ster partaking  of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a 
fish. 

"  Fith-lemManccl  of  green  and  azure  hue." 

Keatl :  Kndymion.  U.  7W. 

fish-skin,  s.  The  rough  skin  of  the  dog- 
fish or  shark  is  used  as  a  rasp.  Shagreen  is  a 
leather  of  fish-skin.  The  skins  of  the  por- 
poise, beluga,  and  seal  are  tanned.  Eel-skins 
are  used  as  whang  (q.v.).  Sole  and  other  skins 
are  used  in  making  a  kind  of  isinglass  for 
clarifying  liquors. 

Fish-skin  disease : 

Med. :  Ichthyosis,  a  horny  condition  of  the 
skin. 

fish-slice,  s.  A  broad-bladed  silver  knife 
used  for  serving  fish  at  table.  The  trowel-shaped 
blade  enables  a  portion  of  fish  to  be  removed 
from  the  backbone  without  breaking  it  into 
unsightly  fragments. 

fish-sound,  *.  The  swimming-bladder  or 
air-sac  of  a  fish.  That  of  a  cod  is  eaten ;  isin- 
glass is  prepared  from  those  of  some  other 
fish. 

fish-strainer, «. 

1.  A  colander  with  handles,  used  for  raising 
fish  from  the  fish-kettle. 

2.  A  perforated  earthenware  slab  placed  at) 
the  bottom  of  a  dish  to  drain  the  water  from 
cooked  fish. 

fish-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  purchase  to  raise  the  flukes  of  an 
anchor  to  the  gunwale  for  stowage  after  being 
catted.  A  fish-fall.  A  large  hook,  called  a 
fish-hook,  is  attached  to  the  end. 

fish-tail,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  tail  of  a  fish. 

B.  As  adj. :  Resembling  in  shape  the  tail  of 
a  fish. 

Fish-tail  burner :  Agas  burner  whose  burning 
jet  assumes  a  two-lobed  form,  like  the  tail  of  a 
fish. 

Fish-tail  propeller :  A  single-winged  propeller 
hinged  to  the  stern-post,  and  oscillating  like 
the  tail  of  a  fish. 

fish-tongue,  s.  An  instrument  used  by 
dentists  for  the  removal  of  the  wisdom-teeth, 
the  last  in  the  dental  range. 

fish-torpedo,  s.    [TORPEDO.] 

fish-trap,  s.  A  box  or  basket  set  in  a 
river,  and  having  bait  slung  in  a  bag  to  attract 
fish  :  it  is  sprung  by  hand.  A  basket,  net,  or 
staked  area  with  a  divergent-sided  or  funnel- 
shaped  opening  through  which  fish  pass,  and 
in  which  they  find  a  difficulty  in  retracing 
their  course,  owing  to  obstacles  or  blind  sacs. 

*  fish-trowel,  s.    A  fish-slice  (q.v.). 

fish-way,  s.  A  device  to  enable  a  fish  to 
ascend  a  fall.  It  may  consist  of  a  series  of 
steps  over  which  the  water  descends,  turning  a 
fall  into  a  cascade,  and  sometime  known  as  a 
fish-ladder ;  or  it  may  consist  of  a  chute  with 
a  sinuous  track  for  diminishing  the  velocity 
and  assisting  the  passage  of  the  fish  to  the 
level  above  the  dam. 

fish-weir,  s.    A  fish-garth  (q.v.). 

fish-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Piscidia  erythrina. 

fish  (2),  s.    [Fr.  fa ht  =  (1)  a  gardener's  dibble, 
(2)  a  peg  used  to  mark  distances  ;  Jifher  —  to 
fix.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  counter  used  in  games. 


S&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot; 
4W,  wore,  W9lf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    »,  «e  =  e;  ey  -  a.  qu  =  kw. 


fish — flshwoman 
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H.  Technically : 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  One  of  a  pair  of  bars  laid  on  opposite 
sides  along  and  tightly  lashed  to  a  spar  which 
has  been  sprung  or  broken. 

(2)  A  purchase  for  hauling  the  fluke  of  an 
anchor  on  to  the  gunwale  ;  a  fish-hook. 

2.  Rail.  Eng. :  A  fish-bar  (q.v.). 

3.  Joiner. :    A  strengthening   or    stiffening 
bar  or  piece  of  timber  laid  alongside  another. 

fish  (1)    '  fysh,    *  fiss    en,    *  fissh-en, 

*  fisch-en,  v.i.  &  t.    iFisa,  s.) 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit.  :   To  be  employed   in   catching  or 
attempting  to  catch  fish,  as  by  angling,  net- 
ting, &c.    (Followed  by  for.) 

"  Peter  ft/ihed  for  his  fode,  and  his  fere  Andreu." 
P.  Plowman,  10,199. 

2.  "Figuratively : 

(1)  To  seek  to  gain  or  obtain  ;  to  try  for ;  to 
seek  to  draw  forth. 

"  While  others  fth,  with  craft,  for  great  opinion, 
I  with  great  truth  catch  mere  simplicity." 

Shaketii.  :  Troilut  t  Cretstda.  iv.  4. 

(2)  To  try  to  learn,  gain,  or  bring  out  by 
artifice  or  cunning  :  as,  to  fish  for  information. 

B.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Lit. :  To  attempt  to  catch  fish  in  ;  to 
March  or  try  for  fish. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  catch  or  lay  hold  of,  especially  in 
water  ;  to  draw  or  drag  up  :  as,  To  fish  a  body 
out  of  a  river. 

•  (2)  To  gain  in  any  way. 

"  Thei  that  preche  v»  povert  and  distress*, 
And  jUiAen  hem  silf  great  richesse." 

Romnunt  of  the  Kate,  «,1M- 

(3)  To  search,  to  examine,  as  by  raking, 
•weeping,  dragging,  &c. 

H  To  fish  out :  To  ascertain,  or  find  out  by 
canning  inquiry  :  as,  To  fish  out  a  man's 
reasons. 

IL  Naut. :  To  hoist  and  draw  up  the  flukes 
of  a  ship's  anchor  towards  the  top  of  the  bow, 
in  order  to  stow  it  after  it  has  been  catted. 

fish  (2),  v.t.    [FiSH  (2),  *.] 

1.  Joinery  :  To    strengthen,  as  a  piece  of 
wood,  by  placing  a  piece  of  timber  of  the  same 
scantling  to  one  side  of  the  timber  to  be  united, 
and  bolting  or  hooping  them  together. 

2.  Naut. :  To  strengthen  a  spiling  mast  or 
yard  with  a  piece  of  timber. 

3.  Rail.  Eng. :  To  splice,  as  rails,  by  fishing. 
If  To  fish  an  anchor : 

Naut. :  [DAVIT,  1]. 

flsh'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  fish';  -able.]    Capable 
of  being  fished. 

"  There  was   only  a  small  piece  of  jlthable  water 

In   Englebourn  "  —  Hughet :    Tom  Brown  at  Oxford, 

ch  imi. 

fish -bas-k&t,  s.    [Eng.  fish,  &nd  basket.]    A 
fisherman's  basket  for  carrying  fish. 

fished,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [Fise  (2),  v.] 

fished  beam,  s. 

Joinery :  A  long  beam  composed  of  two 
shorter  beams  joined  end  to  end  and  fished. 

f  Ish  er.  *  fisch-er,  *  fish  ere,  •  flssh-er, 

*  fysch-ar,  *  fysch-er,  *  fysch-ere,  s. 
[A.8.  fiscere ;   O.   S.  fiskari ;   O.  Fris.  fisker ; 
Dut.  visscher ;  O.  H.  GvT.fiscdri ;  Icel.  fiskari; 
8w.  fiskare;  V&n.fisker.]    [Fisa  (1),  v.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  is  employed  in 
fishing  ;  a  fisherman. 

"  Three  {Uteri  went  sailing  out  Into  the  west. 
Into  the  west  when  the  sun  went  down." 

C.  Kingttey  :  The  Pithert. 

2.  Zool. :  A  species  of  marten ;  the  pekan 
(q.v.). 

fisher's  knot,  s.  A  slip-knot,  the  ends 
of  which  li';  horizontally,  and  will  not  become 
untied. 

"  Be  knit  together  with  UuitJUher't->mot."—Denxii  : 
Bterett  of  A  ngling. 

fisher-town,  s.    A  fishing-town  or  vil- 
lage ;  a  town  inhabited  by  fishermen. 

"  Others  of  them,  In  that  time  burned  that  fther- 
toum  Hoosehole."— Carew .-  Survey  of  Cornmall. 

f  Ish  er  boat,  s.    [Eng.  fisher,  and  boat.]    A 
boat  employed  in  catching  fish. 

"  Got  Into  ibeJUhtrboati  to  see  the  fishing."— tforth  : 
Plutarch,  p.  7M. 


fish  -er-man,  *  fysh  er-man,  s.     [Eng. 
fisher,  anil  inan.] 

1.  One  whose  employment  or  occupation  is 
to  catch  fish. 

"  The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
Appear  like  mice."  .S*«Ae»j». :  Lear,  iv.  6. 

2.  A  boat  or  vessel  employed  in  catching 
fish  ;  a  fishing-boat. 

H  The  Fisherman  :  A  title  given  to  the  Pope, 
from  the  fact  that  St.  Peter,  who  is  claimed  as 
the  first  Bishop  of  Rome,  was  a  fisherman. 

"  Mandates  for  deposing  sovereigns  were  sealed  with 
the  siguet  of  the  Fithermatt."— Burke:  On  On  French 
Revolution. 

fisherman's-bend,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  sailor's  knot,  used  in  bending 
halyards  to  a  studding-sail  yard.  Two  turns 
are  taken  round  the  spar,  the  end  passed  be- 
tween them  and  the  spar,  and  half-hitched 
around  the  standing  part. 

f  Ish'-er-y,  s.    [Eng.  fish ;  -ery.] 

1.  The  business  or  occupation  of  catching 
fish. 

U  The  word  fishery  is  popularly  used  in  a 
comprehensive  sense ;  not  merely  is  there  a 
herring-fishery,  a  salmon-fishery,  a  cod-fishery, 
a  pilchard-fishery,  &c.,  for  catching  these  gen- 
uine fishes,  there  is  a  whale-fishery  for  harpoon- 
ing the  mammals  called  whales,  a  crab  and  lob- 
ster-fishery for  catching  those  crustaceans,  and 
an  oyster-fishery  for  obtaining  those  testaceous 
molluscs.  The  great  locality  for  the  whale- 
fishery  is  the  Polar  regions  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Hemispheres,  that  for  the  cod- 
fishery  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  that  for 
the  salmon-fishery  the  rivers  of  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  that  of 
the  mackerel  and  herring-fishery  the  coast 
waters  of  Europe  and  Northern  United  States, 
that  of  the  pilchard-fishery  the  coasts  of  Devon- 
shire and  (Cornwall,  England.  Other  important 
American  fisheries  are  the  menhaden,  which  is 
caught  in  vast  numbers,  and  the  shad,  whose 
leading  localities  are  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Rivers.  There  are  numerous  other  important 
fisheries  which  might  be  named,  among  them 
that  of  the  oyster,  of  which  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  United  States  furnishes  vast  numbers  of 
a  quality  very  superior  to  the  European  oyster. 
The  localities  native  to  many  of  the  fish 
named  are  rapidly  being  added  to,  by  dis- 
tributing young  fish  in  other  streams  and 
lakes,  which  has  been  attended  with  much 
success.  The  practice  of  salting  fish  was 
known  to  the  Egyptians  of  1350  B.  C.,  or  even 
earlier.  The  fisheries  of  the  waters  of  East- 
ern Canada  and  Newfoundland  have  long  been 
a  source  of  trouble  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  A  magnificent  display  of 
fish  and  fishery  equipment  was  shown  in  the 
Fish  and  Fisheries  Building  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  of  1803. 

"  Holland  will  suffer  us  to  improve  our  JUkery."— 

Parl.  Hiit.,  vol.  vi.,  app.  p.  139. 

2.  The  place  where  fishing  is  carried  on. 

"  Tb«  ftherlet  of  Newfoundland  have  been  for  a 
century  the  constant  object  of  rivalship  between 
France  and  England."— Pitt :  Speech,  Nov.  27, 1800. 

fish  -fag,  s.  [Eng.  fish,  and  fag.]  A  woman 
who  sells  fish  ;  a  fishwife,  a  fisherwoman. 

"  With  vulgar  Juhfagt  to  be  forced  to  talk." 

Wolc  'tt  :  Peter  Pindar,  p.  106. 

"fish'-ffU,  *  fish-fall,  a.  (Eng.  fish,  and 
full.]  Full  of  or  abounding  with  fish  ;  well 
stored  with  fish. 

"  It  is  will  li-d  and  guarded  with  the  ocean,  most  com- 
modious for  traffic  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
watered  with  pleasant,  Jifh/>il,  and  navigable  rivers."— 
Camtlen  :  Jtemaini. 

fish  -gig,  fiz'-gig,  *.  [Eng.  fish,  and  gig  = 
a  dart.]  A  sjiear  wfth  several  barbed  prongs 
used  in  spearing  fish.  It  has  usually  five 
prongs,  called  grains. 

flsh'-I-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  fishy,  and  Lat.  facio  (pass. 
fio)  =  to  make.]  To  turn  or  change  to  fish. 

"O  flesh,  flesh,  how  art  thou  f<Mfed." 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  li  4. 

flsh-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fishy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fishy.  (Lit.  -t  fig.) 

"  Its  flesh  has  nothing  of  the  fihineu  of  »hat  ol  tl.i 
heron."— Pennant  /  Zoology  ;  Btttern. 

fish  ing.  *  ftssch  ing, '  fiss  ing,  *  fysch 
ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  <fe  *.  [FisH,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Employed  or  occupied  in  catching  fish. 


"  A  party  shall  not  make  a  fiihing  ap 
.he  wanner  in  which  his  adversary  :' 
his  case."— Lord  Campbell,  in  Late  Tit 


2.  Used  or  employed  by  fishermen ;  suitable 
for  fishing. 

"  Equipped  in  his  wading  boots,  and  Jlthing  dress.*— 
Cuthbert  Bede :  Verdant  Oreen,  pt  11L,  en.  ii. 
IL  Fig. :   Seeking  to  gain,    draw    out,  or 
obtain  by  artifice  or  stratagem :  as,  a  fishing 
question. 

iff  application  into 
y  intends  to  shape* 
Time*  Report'  xxvli. 
103,  June  9, 185«. 

C.  As  substantive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  The  act  or  occupation  of  catching  fish. 

"  Oure  louerd  com  and  here  .Hitching  isay." 

St.  Andrew,  4. 

2.  A  fishery. 

"  There  also  would  be  planted  a  good  town,  having- 
both  a  good  haven  and  a  plentiful  fthing.*— Spenter. 

fishing-boat,  s.  A  boat  employed  in 
catching  fish. 

fishing-cruive,  s,  A  cruive  or  enclosure 
for  fish  in  a  river. 

fishing  fly,' t.  An  artificial  fly  used  by 
anglers  as  a  bait. 

fishing-frog,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Lophiits  piscatorius,  the  Airier 
(q.v.). 

fishing-ground,  s.  A  place  frequented 
by  fish,  and  suitable  for  fishing ;  a  fishing- 
place,  a  fishery. 

fishing-line,  s.  A  line  with  hook  at- 
tached for  catching  fish. 

fishing-net,  s.    A  net  for  catching  fish. 

Fishing-nets  are  of  various  kinds,  according 
to  the  particular  use  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended :  as  a  bag-net,  a  drag-net,  a  casting-net, 
a  trawl,  a  seine,  &c. 

fishing-place,  s.  A  fishing-ground  (q.v.). 

fishing-rod,  s.  A  long,  slender,  tapering 
rod,  to  which  the  fishing-line  is  attached. 

fishing-tackle,  s.  All  the  apparatus 
required  T>y  a  fisherman  :  as,  the  fishing-rod* 
fishing-line,  hooks,  artificial  flies,  bait,  &C. 

fishing-wand,  s.    A  fishing-rod. 

flSh'-ket-tle  s.  [Eng.  fish,  and  kettle.]  A 
long  kettle  adapted  to  boil  fish  of,  say,  from 
four  to  ten  pounds'  weight,  without  either 
destroying  the  symmetry  of  the  fish  or  cutting 
it  into  pieces. 

"  It  is  probable,  that  the  way  of  embalming  amongst. 
the  Egyptians  was  by  boiling  the  body  in  a  long  caldron 
like  a  Juhkettle,  in  some  kind  of  liquid  balsam."— 
drew:  Musceum. 

fish '-like,  a.    [Eng.  fish;  -like.]    Resembling 
fish  in  form  or  qualities  ;  suggestive  of  fish. 
"A  very  ancient  and  fUhlOU  smell." 

ShoJcesp. :  Tempett.  ii.  Z. 

fish'-mar-k&t,  *.  [Eng.  fish,  and  market.} 
A  market  established  for  the  sale  of  fish. 

fish'  maw,  s.  [Eng.  fish,  and  maw.]  Th» 
sound  or  air-sac  of  a  fish  ;  a  fish-sound. 

*  fish   meal,    ».    [Eng.  fish,  and  meal.]     A 

meal  of  fish  ;  diet  of  fish  ;  an  abstemious  diet. 

"Thin  drink  doth  overoool  their  blood,  and  making 

many  fthmealt.  they  fall  into  a  kind  of  male  gresj> 

sickness."— Shakeip. :  2  Henry  IV.,  ir.  i 

f  Ish'  mon-ger.  *  fych  man  ger,  s.  [Eng. 
fish,  and  monger.]  A  dealer  in  fish  ;  a  seller 
of  fish. 

*  fishmongers'  fair,  -.    Lent. 

fish' -pond,  s.  [Eng.  fish,  and  pond.]  A  pond, 
or  pool  where  fish  are  bred  and  kept. 

"  Pithpondt  were  made  where  former  forests  grew." 
Prior :  Solomon,  Ii.  ••!!. 

fish'  room,  ».     [Eng.  fish,  and  room.] 

Naut. :  A  room  or  compartment  in  a  ship* 
between  the  afterhold  and  the  spirit-room. 

fish  spear,  s.  A  barbed  spear  for  catching 
fish  ;  a  gig. 

fish'  sto-ry,  «.  An  incredible  narrative, 
such  as  amateur  fishermen  are  usually  credited 
with  telling.  (U.  S.  CoUoq.) 

fish'-wife,  s.  [Eng.  fish,  and  wife.]  A  fish- 
woman. 

f  ish  -wpm-an,  s.  [Eng.  fish,  and  womaih} 
A  woman  wtio  sells  fish. 


b&U  b6y;  pout,  Jrfwl;  cat,  cell,  chorns,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  $enophon,  eaptsfc    ph  -  fc. 
-tltui  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -*ion  =  znuu.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shns.   -We,  -die,  Ac.  =  beL  d«k 
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fishy— fist 


fa>Jl-y.  a.     [Eng.^A;  -y.] 
L  Literally  : 

1.  Consisting  of  fish. 

2.  Pertaining  to  fish  :   suggestive  of  fish  ; 
fishlike  :    as,    a  fishy   taste,    a    Ashy   smell. 
<Afilton:  P.  L.,  iv.  MS.) 

3.  Having  the  api>earance  or  form  of  a  fish. 

"  Few  eye*  have  escaited  the  picture  of  mermaids, 
that  is.  according  to  Hume*  ,  a  monster  with  a  wo- 
man's head  above,  xnd  .ruAy  extremity  below."— 
^rvirn*  /  >*u/yur  A'rrunr*. 

4.  Inhabited  by  fish  •  stored  with  fish. 

"  Smooth  IT  flow  the  watery  ito 


rat:  Pindar;  Olympiads. 
TL  Figuratively  (slang) : 

1.  Of  persons :  Worn  out.  done  up,  seedy. 

2.  Of  things:   Of  a  doubtful  character  ;  sus- 
picious, unsafe,  unsound. 

Jlsk,  •  fis -kin,  *  fysk,  v.i.  [Sw.  fieska.] 
To  bustle  about,  to  frisk. 

"  What  trek  of  thys  folde  fikeA  thus  aboute. " 

P.  Plowman,  c.  i.  153. 

flsk,  s.    [Fisc.J 

Scots  Law :  The  right  of  the  Crown  to  the 
movable  estate  of  a  rebel.  (Bell.) 

ils'-sel,  *  fis-sil,  v.i.    [FISSLE.] 

fis  sen  less,  *  f  iz  zen  less,  a.  [Eng. 
Jbison  ;  -less.]  Weak,  destitute  of  strength  or 
pith. 

f  is  -si-cds'-tate,  a.  [Lat  fissus,  pa.  par.  of 
findo  =  to  cut,  to  cleave,  and  Eng.  costate 
(q.v.).]  Having  the  ribs  divided. 

fis  -si-dens,  s.  [Lat.  fissus  =  cloven,  and 
dens  =  a  tooth.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Fis- 
sidenteae  (q.v.).  It  has  representatives  in 
Britain. 

fis  si  den  -te  88,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fissus  -  cloven ; 
dens  (genit  dentis)  =  a  tooth,  and  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -we.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  operculate  apocarpous 
mosses  of  gregarious  or  ca>spitose  habit  with 
much  branched  stems  and  amplexicaul  leaves. 
Type  Fissidens  (q.v.). 

fis  -sile,  a.  [Lat.  fissilis,  from  fissus,  pa.  par. 
of  findo  =  to  cut,  to  cleave.]  That  may  or  can 
be  cleft  or  split  in  the  direction  of  the  grain, 
like  wood,  or  along  natural  planes  of  cleavage, 
as  crystals,  or  along  superinduced  planes  like 
slates,  or  in  the  planes  of  stratification. 

"This  crystal  is  a  pellucid  f  stile  stone,  clear  as 
•water  or  crystal  of  the  rock,  and  without  colour :  en- 
during red  beat  without  losing  its  transparency,  and 
in  a  very  strong  beat  calcining  without  fusion." — 
Jfeurton:  Optickt. 

fis  si  lin  -gui  a  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Lat.  fissus 
=  cleft,  and  litigua  =  a  tongue.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Lacertilia,  in  which 
the  tongue  is  long,  protrusible,  and  forked, 
like  that  of  the  serpent  Most  of  the  Lizards 
have  this  character.  The  sub-order  has  been 
called  also  Leptoglossa.  (Nicholson.) 

*fl8-siT-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  fissile);  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fissile. 

"  Not  unlike  the  fittility.  as  the  schools  call  it,  in 
wood."— Boyle  :  Work*,  iii.  521. 

f  i  ssion,  s.  [Lat.  fissio,  from  fissus,  pa.  pa.  of 
findo  =  to  cleave.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  cleaving,  splitting, 
or  breaking  up  into  parts. 

2.  Physiol.  :    Asexual    generation  by  the 
splitting  of  a  parent  body  into  two  parts, 
which  become  separate  individuals.   It  occurs 
in  the  Coralligenous  Actinozoa.    In  plants  it 
is  seen  in  the  Diatomacese. 

fis  -  si-pal- mate,  a.  [Lat  fissus  =  cleft, 
divided,  and  Eng.  palmate  (q.v.).]  Having 
the  membranes  between  the  toes  deeply  cleft 
or  incised,  as  in  the  foot  of  a  grebe. 

fs-sip'-a-ra,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  fissus  =  cleft,  and 
pario  =•  to  bring  forth,  to  produce.] 

Zool. :  Animals  which  are  propagated  by 
Fission  (q.v.). 

fis-sip-ar-Ism,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  Fissipar(a); 
Eng.  suff.  -ism.] 

Physiol  :  Reproduction  by  fission.  [Fis- 
SION,  2.] 


'-I-ty,  «.     [Mod.  Lat  Fissiparfa); 

Eng.  suff.  -4ty.] 
Physiol.  :  The  same  as  FISSIPARISH  (q.v.). 


f  is  -  sip'-  a  -  rous,  a.  [Lat  fissus  =  cleft; 
pario  =  to  bring  forth,  to  produce,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -OHA-.J 

Physiol.  :  Producing  fresh  structures  by  the 
fission  of  those  already  existing.  [FISSION.] 

fls-sip'-a-roils-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  fissiparous; 

-ly.} 

Physiol.  :  In  a  fissiparous  manner  ;  by 
means  of  fission. 

fis  si  pa-tion,  s.    [FISSIPARA.] 

Physiol.  :  Reproduction  by  fission  ;  fissi- 
parism. 

fis  si-ped,  *  fis  -si-pede,  a.  &  s.     [Lat. 

fissus  =  cleft,  and  pes  (geuit.  pedis)  =  a  foot.  ] 

A.  As  adj.  :   Having  separate  toes  ;  cloven- 
footed. 

B.  At  subst.  :   An  animal  having  the  toes 
separate,  or  not  connected  by  a  membrane. 

"  It  is  described  like  ftripedes,  or  birds  which  have 
their  claws  or  feet  divided."—  Browne  :  Vulgar  Kr- 
rourt,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

fis'-si-pe-di-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fissus  =  cloven, 
and  pes  (genit.  pedis)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool.  :  A  division  of  Carnivorous  Mammals, 
in  which  the  toes  are  free  from  each  other. 
Example,  the  Felidae,  Cauidie,  Ursidse,  &£. 

f  is-si-pen  -n»,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fissus  =  cleft, 
and  penna  =  a  wing.] 

Eiitom.  :  A  small  section  of  Moths  which 
have  the  wings  divided  into  ray-like  branches, 
so  fringed  as  to  resemble  feathers.  They  are 
called  in  consequence  Plume-moths  (q.v.). 
The  Pterophorina  and  Alucitina  have  this 
structure  beautifully  apparent.  [ALUCITA, 

AlrUClTIDvG.] 

fis-si-ros  -traL  a.  [Lat.  fissus  =  cleft  ; 
rostrum  =  a  beak,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.] 
Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Fissirostres  ; 
having  the  bill  deeply  cleft. 

"  The  fistirottral  birds  as  a  whole  are  particularly 
distinguished  by  having  the  powers  of  flight  developed 
iu  the  highest  degree.  '—Swaimcm  :  Birds,  ii.  150. 

f  is-si-ros  -tres,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  fissus  =  cleft, 

>   and  rostrum  —  a  beak.] 

Ornith.  :  One  of  the  four  or  five  tribes  or 
sub-orders  into  which  the  Insessorial  Birds 
have  been  divided.  The  gape  of  the  mouth  is 
enormously  wide,  so  as  to  render  it  more  easy 
for  them  to  capture  their  prey,  as  they  do,  on 
the  wing.  The  power  of  flight  is  developed 
in  the  highest  degree,  while  the  feet  in  the 
typical  family  are  short  and  so  feeble  that 
some  naturalists  have  removed  them  from  the 
order  Insessores  (Perchers)  and  elevated  them 
into  an  independent  one,  called  by  Owen 
Volitores.  Swainson  ranks  under  the  Fissi- 
rostres the  five  following  families  :  —  Hirundi- 
nidse  (Swallows),  Caprimulgidai(Goat-suckers), 
Meropidse  (Bee-eaters),  Haley  onidse  (King- 
fishers), and  Trogonidse  (Trogons).  Now  the 
family  Cypselid®  (Swifts)  is  generally  sepa- 
rated from  the  Hirundinidse,  in  which  it  had 
been  merged,  and  the  Trogonidse  transferred 
to  the  order  Scansores  (Climbers). 

fis  sle,  fis  sel,  fis-sil,  v.i.  O  frequent. 
from  fuss  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  make  a  slight,  continued,  rustling  noise. 

"He  heard  the  curtains  of  bis  bed  fitsil."—  Scott  : 
Antiquary,  ch.  ix. 

2.  To  bustle  or  fidget  about. 

fis  sle,  fis  sel,  fis-sil,    *.     [FISSLE,   v.] 

Bustle,  fuss. 
fis-sur'-a,  s.    [Lat] 

Anat.  :  A  fissure,  a  groove,  a  fine  crack  in  a 
bone  ;  as,  thefissiirapalpebrarum=  the  interval 
between  the  eyelids. 

*  f  Is-sn-ra'-tion,  s.  [Eng,  fissur(e)  ;  -ation.] 
The  act  or  state  of  dividing  or  opening. 


"  The  nmlt  i  plication  of  the  species  is  effected  in  some 
by  spontaneous  division  or  figuration."—  Jabez  Hogg  : 
The  Microscope,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

fissure  (pron.  fl'-shiir),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
fissura,  from  fissus,  pa.  par.  of  findo  =  to  cut, 
to  cleave. 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  cleft  ;  a  narrow  opening 
made  by  the  parting  or  opening  of  any  sub- 
stance ;  a  crack. 

"  These  perpendicular  Jltturet  In  the  earth."—  Gold- 
imith:  Animated  Nature.  pt.  i.,  eh.  ri. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :    The    opening    of    seed  -  ve 
anthers,  &c. 


2.  Her. :   The    fourth    part    of   the    bend 
sinister. 

3.  Genl. :  A  crack  in  the  strata,  produced  by 
volcanic  or  earthquake  action,  subsidence,  or 
any  other  cause.      Open  fissures  ultimately 
tend  to  become  full  of  rubbish,  and  sometimes 
contain  fossil  bones  of  the  animals  which  have 
fallen  into  them  and  i>erished,  but  most  such 
clefts   are   filled    from    below,    and   become 
metallic  or  other  mineral  veins. 

U  (1)  Fissure  of  Closer : 

Anat. :  A  fissure  in  the  ear,  separating  the 
upper  margin  of  the  tympanic  plate  from  the 
glenoid  fossa. 

(2)  Fissure  of  Rolando : 

Anat. :  A  fissure  separating  the  parietal  from 
the  frontal  lobe  of  the  cerebrum. 

(3)  Fissure  of  Sylvius  : 

Anat. :  A  fissure  or  deep  cleft  commencing 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  brain,  and  passing 
transversely  outward  to  the  lateral  surface  of 
the  hemisphere,  where  it  divides  into  two 
limbs.  (Quain.) 

(4)  t'issiires  of  Santoriui : 

Auat. :  Irregular  gaps  transversely  dividing 
the  cartilaginous  tube  of  the  ear.  (Quain.) 

(5)  Great  fissure  of  Bichat : 

Anat. :  A  fissure  connecting  the  two  limba 
of  the  Fissure  of  Sylvius. 

fissure-needle,  s.  A  spiral  needle  for 
drawing  together  the  gaping  lips  of  wounds. 
By  revolution,  the  point  is  made  to  pierce  the 
lips  alternately,  carrying  its  thread  with  it. 
Tiemann's  needle  for  cleft  palate  is  hollow 
throughout  its  length,  and  carries  a  silver 
wire  which  is  left  in  its  place  when  the  needle 
is  withdrawn. 

fissure  (pron.  fl'-shiir),  v.t.  [FISSURE,  *.] 
To  split,  to  cleave,  to  crack  ;  to  make  a  fissure, 
cleft,  or  crack  iu. 

"By  a  fall  or  blow  the  skull  may  be  fiuured  or 
fractured."—  Wiieman:  Surgery. 

fis  su  rel  la,  s.  [A  dimin.,  from  L&t.  fissura 
=  a  fissure.] " 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Fis- 
surellidse  (q.v.).  The  shell  is  oval,  conical,  de- 
pressed, and  perforated ;  hence  they  are  called 
Key-hole  Limpets ;  132  recent  species  are 
known,  and  thirty  fossil,  the  latter  from  Car- 
boniferous times  onward.  The  recent  species 
chiefly  inhabit  the  laminarian  zone,  but  range 
to  a  depth  of  fifty  fathoms.  (Woodward.) 

f  is  su-rei  -Ii  dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fiss*. 
rell(a);  Lat.  fein.  adj.  pL  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Gasteropodous  Molluscs, 
section  Holostomata.  They  have  concave 
limpet-like  shells,  with  a  recurved  apex,  the 
anterior  margin  notched  or  perforated.  Chief 
genera,  Fissurella  and  Emarginula.  (Wood- 
ward.) 

fist  (1),   *fest.  *fust,  *fyst,  *fyste,  & 

[A.S.  fjst;  cogn.  with  Out.  vuist ;  O.  Fria, 
fist;  O.  H.  Ger.  fuust;  Ger.  fault;  Lat. 
pugnus ;  Gr.  irvy/ajj  (pugme).~\ 

1.  The   hand   clenched,    with  the   fingers 
doubled  down  into  the  palm. 

"  My  hands  are  fettered,  but  my  fiat  is  free." 

Milton  :  Samion  Ayonistet,  1,244. 

2.  The  talons  of  a  bird  of  prey.    (Spenser.) 

*  fist  (2),  fyyst,  s.    [Out.   vijst ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
vist ;  Ger.  fist.]    A  stink,  a  smell. 
"  fn*t,  stynk.    Lirida."— Prompt.  Pan. 

fist-balls,  s. 

Bot. :  Lycopenlon  Bovista. 

*t*8t,V.t.      [FlST(l),  *.] 

1.  To  strike  or  beat  with  the  fist. 

"  I  saw  him  spuming  and  feting  her  most  unmerot* 
fully."— nryden :  Sjjanuh  friar,  v.  4 

2.  To  grip  with  the  fist. 

"  We  have  been  down  together  in  my  sleep. 
Unbuckling  helms,  fisting  each  other's  throat." 
Shalieip. :  Coriolanui,  iv.  *. 

*  fist-fight,  s.    A  fight  with  the  fists ;  a 
boxing  match. 

"At  hurl-bats  and  fitt-fight.  "—P.  Holland  :  Plutardt, 
p.  633. 

*  fist-free,  a.     Unbeaten,  unhurt. 

"  Never  a  suit  wore  I  to-day  but  hath  been  soundly 
basted ;  only  this  faithful  country-case  'scaped  Hit- 
free."— Tomkini:  Albumazar,  v.  9. 

*fist,   *fyistyn,   v.i.      [FIST  (2),  ». ;  Ger. 

fisten.]    To  make  a  stink  or  smell. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire*  sir,  marine;   go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  03  =  e*    ey  -  a,   au  -  kw. 


fist   ic,   a.     (Eng.  fist;   -ic.]     Pertaining  or 
relating  to  boxing  or  pugilism  ;  pugilistic. 

"  In  fittic  phraseology  he  had  a  genius  fur  coining  up 
to  the  scratch."— Dickent:  Bard  1'imet,  ch.  ii 

fis  ti  cuffs,  *  fis  ty  cuff, "  fis  ty  cuffes. 
«.  &  a.     [Eng.  fist,  and  cuff.} 

A.  As  siibst. :  A  blow  or  a  fight  with  the 
fists ;  a  boxing-match. 

"  Oh,  to  revenge  my  wrongs  at  fittycufft." 
Beauin.  4  Wet. :  Little  French  Lawyer,  iv.  L 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Carried  on  or  done  with  the 
fists. 

"The  seat  of   this  fistycuff  war."— Fielding :   Tom 
Jones,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii. 

•*  f  Ist'-I-nut,  s.    [See  def.]    A  corruption  of 
pistachio-nut  (q.v.). 


*flst-6ck,  s.     [Eng. 

A  little  list. 


!;  dimin.  suff.  -ocfc.] 


"Scarce  able  for  to  stay  hiifittock  from  the  servant's 
face."  (folding  :  Ovid;  Jtctamorphoiet. 


s.     [Lat.  =  a  rammer,  a  beetle.] 
A  pile-driver  ;  a  monkey. 

fis  -tu-la,  *.    [Lat.  =  a  pipe  ;  Fr.  fistule.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  pipe  ;  a  water-pipe,  accord- 

ing   to    Vitruvius,   who   distinguishes    three 

modes  of  conveying  water  :  by  leaden  pipes, 

by  earthen  pipes,  and  by  channels  of  masonry. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Music  :  A  kind  of  flute  or  flageolet  made 
Of  reeds. 

2.  Path.  :  A  kind  of  ulcer  or  suppurating 
swelling,  in  form  like  a  pipe.     It  is  narrower 
than  a  sinus,  and  continues  further.     Its  seat 
is  in  the  cellular  membrane. 

If  (1)  Fistula  in  ano  : 

Med.  :  A  fissure  in  the  cellular  substance 
surrounding  the  anus,  in  the  rectum,  or  in 
both.  When  there  are  two  apertures,  the  one 
Into  the  rectum  and  the  other  externally,  the 
fistula  is  called  complete  :  when  there  is  no 
external  aperture  it  is  incomplete. 

(2)  Fistula  in  perinceo  :      ^ 

Med.  :  A  fissure  or  opening  in  the  skin  of 
the  perinajum,  corresjwnding  with  one  in  the 
urethra. 

fistula  lachrymalis,  ». 

Path.  :  Inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac. 
It  is  of  two  kinds,  acute  and  chronic.  In  the 
former  there  is  a  red  inflamed  tumour  about 
the  size  of  a  horse-bean  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
eye,  with  abundant  discharge  of  tears.  Sup- 
puration ultimately  takes  place. 

fls'-tn-lar,  a.  [Lat.  fistul(a)  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ar.}  Hollow  like  a  reed  or  pipe. 

f  Is  tu  lar   i  a,    s.      [Lat.  fistul(a)  =  a  pipe  ; 
neut.  pi.  adj.  s'uff.  -aria.] 
Ichthy.  :   A  genus  of  fishes,  the  typical  one 

.  of  the  family  Fistularidae  or  AulostomideB. 
Fistularia  taoaccaria,  the  Tobacco-pipe  Fish, 
bus  the  facial  bones  prolonged  into  a  tube, 
with  a  small  mouth  at  the  extremity.  It  in- 
habits the  Eastern  seas. 

fis  tu-lor  I-d»,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fistula  =  a  pipe  ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  fishes,  order  Acanthop- 
teri.  From  the  peculiarity  of  mouth  described 
under  Fistularia,  they  are  popularly  termed 
Trumpet-fishes,  Bellows-tishes,  Sea-snipes,  &c. 
One,  Centriscus  scolopax,  is  British.  By  some 
tin-  genus  Aulostoma  instead  of  Fistularia  is 
made  i  In-  typical  genus,  the  family  being  then 
called  Aulobtomidce. 

*  f  Is  -tu-l$r-jf,   '  fis  tu  lar  ic,  a.     [Eng. 
fistula*-  ;  -y.  ]    Hollow,  as  a  pipe  or  reed. 

"  Qaue  him  the  farr.heard.  flttutarie  reede." 

Chapman  :  Uumer  ;  Hymn  to  Bermet. 

*  f  Is  tu  late,  v.t.  «fc  i.     [Lat.  fistula  =  a  pipe.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  hollow  like  a  pipe  or 
reed. 

"  Pipes  or  ducts,  flttulated  or  hollowed,  to  circulate 
the  blood  aud  Juices."—  Tat  Student,  ii.  379. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  hollow  like  a  pipe 
or  reed. 

*  fls'-tule,  s.     [Fr.]    A  fistula. 

f  IB  tul  I  dse.  «.  pi.  [Lat.  fist\d(a)  =  a  pipe; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]  [FisTUUDANS.J 


flstiana— fit 

f  is-tul  -i-dans,  f  Is-tul  -i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
fistul(a)  =  a  pipe,  and  Eng.  pL  suff.  -idans; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  An  old  name  for  the  Holothuroidea 
(q.v.)t 

f  Is'  tu-li-form,  a  [Lat.  fistula  =  a  pipe,  and 
forma  =  form,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
pipe  or  reed ;  of  a  fistular  form  ;  being  in 
round  hollow  columns,  as  a  mineral. 

f  is-tu-li'-na,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  fistula  =  a 
pipe"] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  HymenpmycetousFungals. 
Fistulinahepatica  is  found  in  liver-like  crimson 
patches  on  oak  trees.  It  is  about  six  inches 
high,  and  most  conspicuous  in  autumn.  When 
cut  it  presents  the  appearance  of  beetroot,  and 
drips  with  red  juice. 

fls'-tu-lose,  a.  [Lat.  fistula) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ose.]"  Formed  like  a  fistula  ;  fistular,  contain- 
ing hollow  chambers. 

f  Is  -tu-lous,  a.  [Lat.  fistul(a) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ous;  Fr.fistuleux.] 

1.  Hollow  like  a  pipe  or  reed,  but  closed  at 
each  end  like  the  stems  of  an  onion  ;  fistular. 

"  The  same  is  fttttilout  and  full  of  filth."— P.  Bol- 
land:  Plinie.  bk.  xxxviL,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Having  the  form  or  nature  of  a  fistula. 

"  How  these  siuous  ulcers  become  fittulous,  I  have 
shewn  you."—  Witeman :  Surgery. 

*  t Ist'-jf,  a.  [FisT  (1),  s.  ;  -y.]  Pertaining  to 
the  fists  or  pugilism  ;  fistic. 

"  Like  to  the  champion  in  titefitty  ring." 

Byron :  Don  Juan.  xi.  64. 

fit,  *  fyt,  *  fytt,  *  fytte,  s.  (A.S.  fit  =  (i)  a. 
song,  (2)  a  struggle  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  fet  =  a 
pace,  a  foot  (in  poetry),  part  of  a  poem  ;  Sans. 
pada  =  a  slip,  a  verse  of  a  poeni ;  pad,  pad  = 
a  foot.]  [Foor.] 
L  Ordinary  language: 

*  1,  A  step. 

*  2.  A  part  of  a  poem  ;  a  canto  . 

"  Sballe  I  now  syiig  you  a/y« 
With  iny  myusti-elsy." 

Toumeley  Mysteries,  p.  61. 

*  3.  A  contest,  a  struggle,  a  combat,  a  fight. 

"  That  feriulfit  may  no  mou  fle." 

K.  Eng.  Poemt,  p.  1US. 

4.  The  attack  of  a  disease  ;  the  invasion, 
paroxysm  or  excubation  of  a  disease. 

"  Small  stones  and  gravel  collect  and  become  very 
large  in  the  kidneys,  in  which  case  a.  Jit  of  the  stone  in 
that  part  is  the  cure,"— Sharp :  Surgery. 

5.  A  sudden  and  violent  attack  of  any  dis- 
order ;  a  sudden  attack  of  pain. 

6.  Any  violent   affection   of  the  mind  or 
body  ;  a  temporary  but  violent  mental  affec- 
tion or  paroxysm  :  as,  a.  jit  of  madness  or  pas- 
sion, a.  fit  of  melancholy.    [II.] 

"  Unless  souie;it  or  frenzy  do  possess  her." 

Shtiketp.  :  Titus  Andronicut,  IT.  1. 

*  7.  Disorder  ;  irregularity,  caprice. 

"  For  your  husband, 

He's  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
The /to  of  the  season."   Shoketp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

8.  A  sudden  effort  or  time  of  activity,  fol- 
fowed  by  relaxation  or  intermission ;  impul- 
sive, intermittent,  aud  irregular  action. 
"  By  fitt  my  swelling  grief  appears. 
In  rising  sighs  and  falling  tears. 

Aildituii :  On  Italy. 

*  9.  A  sudden  emission  :  as,  a  fit  of  flame. 
(Coleridge.) 

IL  Med. :  A  popular  rather  than  a  scientific 
name  for  the  sudden  seizure  of  a  patient  by  a 
particular  disease,  as  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  &  fit  of 
epilepsy,  &fit  of  paralysis,  a  faintingfit. 

If  By  fits  and  starts:  With  intervals  of  activity 
and  intermission  ;  intermittently. 

"  Hen  that  are  habitually  wicked  way  now  and  then, 
byjiti  and  ttartt,  feel  certain  motions  of  repentance. 
— L'Sttrange. 

fit-weed,  fitt  weed  .-. 

Bot. :  Eryngium  fcetidum,  a  West  Indian 
plant,  so  called  from  its  being  used  as  a 
medicine  in  fits,  hysteria,  &c. 

fit,  *  fitte,  *  fyt,  *  fytte,  a.,  adv.  &  «. 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Becoming,  suitable,  proper,  meet ;  in  ac- 
cordance with  right,  duty,  or  taste;  appro- 
priate. 

"  Hell,  their'^r  habitation,  fraught  with  tire 
UwjueuchaUe."  Mill  an  :  P.  L.,  vl.  876. 

2.  Suitable  or  adapted  for  any  purpose  or 
object ;  qualified,  competent. 

"  Men  of  valour. /it  to  go  out  fur  war  and  battle."— 
1  Chroruclrt  vii.  IL 
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*  3.  Appropriate,  apt. 

"  Botch  the  words  upjtt  to  their  own  thourfntt* 

Hhaketp. :  Hamlet,  IT.  ft 

4.  In  a  state  of  preparedness  ;  prepared, 
ready. 

"Tell  Valeria, 
We  are/U  to  bid  her  welcome." 

Shaketp. :  Cariolanut,  I  S. 

*  B.  As  adv.  :    Fitly,  appropriately,    suit- 
ably, becomingly. 

"  How  fit  his  garments  serve  me  ! " 

Ukaketp. :  Cymbeline.  IT.  L 
C.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  An  equal,  a  match. 

"  Other  thing  nis  nou  hiifitte." 

Owl  4  Nightingale,  T81. 

2.  Nice  adustment  or  adaptation,  as  of  a 
dress  to  the  body. 

"  He'd  two  shoes,  aud  one  shoe's  a  boot,  and  not  a /it." 
Hood:  The  Lost  Child. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fit, 
apt,  and  meet :  "  Fit  is  either  an  acquired  or  a 
natural  property ;  apt  ...  is  a  natural  pro- 
perty ;  meet  ...  is  a  moral  quality.  A  house 
is  fit  for  the  accommodation  of  the  family,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  the  builder ;  the  young 
mind  is  apt  to  receive  either  good  or  bad  im- 
pressions. Meet  is  a  term  of  rare  use,  except 
in  spiritual  matters  or  in  poetry  :  it  is  meet  to 
offer  pur  prayers  to  the  supreme  disposer  of 
all  things."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  fit  and  be- 
coming, see  BECOMING  ;  for  that  between  tit 
and  expedient,  see  EXPEDIENT. 

fit-rod,  s. 

Shipwright. :  A  gauge-rod  used  to  try  the 
depth  of  a  bolt-hole  in  order  to  determine  the 
length  of  the  bolt  required. 

fit,  v.t.  &  i.     [Icel.  fitja  =  to  knit  together; 
Goth,  fetjan  =  to  adorn.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  adapt  to  any  shape  ;  to  bring  into  any 
required  form  ;  to  shape,  to  fashion,  to  form. 

"  The  carpenter  marketh  it  out  with  a  line ;  h* 
f.tt,-th  it  with  planes,"— liaiuh  xliv.  13. 

2.  To  accommodate  a  person  with  anything ; 
to  fit  out,  to  suit. 

"  A  trussmaker  fitted  the  child  with  a  pair  of  tod- 
dice,  stiffened  on  the  lame  side."—  Witeman :  Surgery. 

3.  To  prepare,  to  make  ready,  to  equip,  to 
furnish  with  things  necessary  or  proper  as  an 
outfit ;  to  fit  out. 

"  With  long  resounding  cries  they  urge  the  train, 
To  tit  the  ships  aud  launch  into  the  main." 

Pope :  Homer  ;  Iliad  ii.  185, 1M.    1 

4.  To  qualify,  to  prepare  :  as,  to  fit  a  person 
for  an  office,  or  for  any  emergency. 

"  I  am  not,  fitted  for  it  [death J"— Shaketp.  :  Menturt 
far  Meature,  iv.  3. 

5.  To  be  adapted  to,  to  suit,  to  be  fitted  or 
proper  for,  to  become. 

"  Every  true  man's  apjwrel  jit*  your  thief."— Shaketp. : 
Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

6.  To  meet,  to  answer. 

"An  answer  that/!'*  all  questions."— Shaketp. :  Alt! 
Well  That  Endt  Well,  Ii.  2. 

*  7.  To  be  becoming  or  proper  for. 

"  Whereit/S/jyou  not  to  know." 

Shaketp. :  Winter  «  Tale,  IT.  1 

8.  To  agree  or  accord  with,  to  suit. 

"This  valley  fitt  the  purpose  passing  well." 

tihaketp.  :  fitut  Andronicut,  IL  & 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  adjusted  or  adapted  to  the  shape 
intended  ;   to  match  the  form :  as,  A  dress 
fits  well. 

2.  To  be  proper,  suitable,  or  becoming. 

"  Where  hoiw  is  coldest,  and  despair  inost/tt*." 

Hiuiketp. :  Alls  Well  that  Endt  Well.  ii.  1 

3.  To  be  convenient,  suitable,  or  adapted ; 
to  suit. 

"And  now  the  happy  season  once  more /It*." 

shakes/I. :   I'eiiut  *  Admit,  327. 

H  (1)  To  fit  out :  To  equip,  to  furnish  with 
the  necessary  outfit,  stores,  armament,  &c. 

"The  Spaniards  began  to  fit  out  armaments."— Ma- 
caulay  :  Hist.  A'/iy.,  ch.  xxiv. 

(2)  To  fit  up :  To  furnish  with  the  things 
suitable  or  necessary,  to  prepare. 

"  He  has  fitted  up  his  farm."— Pope :  Letter  to  Swift. 

U  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
fit,  to  equip,  to  prepare,  and  to  qualify :  "To 
fit  is  employed  in  ordinary  cases  :  to  equip  is 
employed  only  for  expeditions  :  a  house  is 
fitted  up  for  the  residence  of  a  family  ;  a  vessel 
is  equipped  with  everything  requisite  for  a 
voyage  :  to  fit  is  for  an  immediate  purpose  ; 
to  prepare  is  for  a  remote  purpose.  A  person 
fits  himself  for  taking  orders  when  he  is  at  the 
university,  he  prepares  himself  at  school 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =fc 
-clan,    tian  =  suau.     -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -f  ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  anus,    -ble.  -die,  &c.  -  Del,  del. 
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before  he  goes  to  the  university.  To  fit  is 
aaid  of  every  tiling,  both  in  a  natural  and  a 
moral  sense  :  to  qualify  is  used  oiily  in  a 
moral  sense.  Fit  is  employed  mostly  for  ac- 
quirements which  ait  gained  by  lalxmr  ; 
mui!(fy  for  those  which  are  gained  by  intel- 
lectual exertion." 

(?)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  fit,  to 
•Kit,  to  adapt,  to  accommodate,  and  to  adjust  : 
"  To  fit  is  to  provide  oneself  with  the  requisite 
qualification  ;  to  mil  is  to  provide  the  thing 
with  the  fidtablt  or  agreeable  qualities  :  we 
JU  ourselves  for  the  thing  ;  we  suit  the  thing 
to  ourselves.  To  fit,  in  the  intransitive  sense, 
fa  said  of  things  in  general  as  they  respect 
each  other  ;  suit  is  mostly  of  things  as  they 
respect  the  nun.il  agent.  In  the  mechanical 
and  literal  sense,  tilings  fit  each  other  ;  and 
also  in  the  moral  sense,  there  is  a  manifest 
fitufss  in  all  tilings  wliicli  we  term  right  and 
just  ;  things,  whether  of  a  corporeal  or  a 
spiritual  nature,  are  said  to  mil  the  taste  of  a 
person.  To  adapt  is  a  species  of  fitting',  to 
accommodate  is  a  species  of  suiting  ;  both  ap- 
plied to  the  moral  actions  of  conscious  beings. 
Accommodate  and  <u/;n.^  are  both  applied  to 
the  affairs  of  men  which  require  to  be  kept, 
or  put  in  right  order  :  but  the  former  implies 
the  keeping  as  well  as  putting  in  order." 
(Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

flt(2),«.    [FOOT.]    (Scotch.) 

•fitch  (!),«.  [VETCH.] 
1.  Hot.  :  Vicia  suth-a. 
••  He  thresieth  the  fitchtt  onte  with  a  flayle."—  Bibl* 

(1M1),  Injr*,  CXXViii. 

4.  Scripture  : 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  ITOg 
tottiachk);    Sept.   pcXayltov    (melanthion)   = 
Kiyeila  sativa  (the  Bluck  Poppy).     Its  seeds 
were  used  for  spice.    (Isaiah  xxviii.  26-27.) 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  npfS 
Qnaaemeth);   Sept  oAvpa  (olura)  =  a  kind  of 
Corn,   probably    the   Sjielt  (Triticum  spelta). 
(Ezck.  iv.  9.)     The  same  word  kussemeth  is 
translated  rye  in  Exod.   ix.   32  and    Isaiah 
xxviii.  25,  but  rye  is  a  grain  of  cold  climates. 

^  Bot.  :  View  Cracca  is  popularly  known  as 
the  Blue  Tar  Fitch  ;  Onobrychus  saliva  as  the 
Medick  Fitch  ;  Vicia  saliva  as  the  Wild 
Fitch  ;  and  Lathyrus  pratensis  as  the  Yellow 
Tar  Fitch. 


i.    [FrrcHET.J 

Furriery  :  The  skin  of  the  polecat  or  Fitchet 
(q.v.). 

fitch-brash,  s.  A  brush  or  hair-pencil 
made  of  the  fur  of  the  polecat.  These  brushes 
are  prized  by  artists,  as  they  are  elastic  and 
firm,  though  soft,  and  can  be  brought  to  a  tine 
point.  They  are  black  in  colour. 

fitch  -ee,  fitched,  a.  [Fr.  fiche,  pa.  par. 
officher  =  to  fix,  to  drive  in.] 

Her.  :  Pointed,  like  a  dagger  ;  sharpened  at 
the  lower  part.  Fitcltee  is  usually 
applied  to  crosses  to  indicate          f\ 
that  they  taper  from  the  centre 
downwards,  OTfitcitee  attliefoot,    °     '  I     O-. 
when  the  tapering  commences  X7~~~l  I  —  U"* 
only  at  the  bottom  of  the  cross. 
The  arms  of  the  See  of  Canter- 
bury  represent    four    crosses  y 

pa  tee    fi  tehee  upon  the  archi- 
episcopal  pale,   which  is   the      JTTCHEE. 
principal  charge. 

fitch'-St,  fitch  -at,  fitch  -ew  (en  as  u), 

«.  [A  corrupt,  of  O.  Tr.fissan,  from  O.  Dut. 
Jtsse  =  a  polecat,  from  O.  Low  Ger.  *fls;  Dut. 
vitt  =  nasty,  loathsome  (Skeat).!  A  polecat 
(q.v.). 

"Tbt  fitchat.  the  fulimart.  ud  the  like  creatures, 
Kve  upon  the  face  and  within  the  bowelsof  the  earth.* 
—  Walton  :  Angler,  pt  L,  ch.  L 

*  fitch  -f  (1),  a.  [Eng.  fitcJi  (1);  -j/.]  Having 
fitches  or  vetches  ;  vetchy. 

•fitch'-jf^o.    [FITCHES.]    Pointed. 

"  Each  board  hat  two  tenons  fattened  in  their  silver 
socket*.  which  sockets  souie  couccive  made  fitchy  or 
Picked."—  /yfler;  Pitgah,  Sight  of  Palatine,  pt  ii., 
ok.  iv.,  «?h  iv. 

fif-ful,a.  rEng.JU(l),  s.,  and/uJ(0.]  Varied 
by  paroxysms  ;  spasmodic  ;  acting  by  fits  and 
starts  ;  eventful,  disordered. 

-  After  life's  ;ttfuJ  fever,  he  sleeps  well.' 

.  :  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 


flt'-ful-ly;  adv.     [Eng.  fitful  ;  -ly.]    In  a  fit- 
ful manner  ;  by  fits  and  starts  ;  at  intervals. 


lit  iul  ness,  «.  [Eng.  fitful:  -ness.]  Tne 
quality  or  state  of  l>eing  fitful ;  instability  ; 
impulsiveness. 

flt'-iy.  adv.    [Eng.jW;  -Jy.] 

1.  In  a  lit .  suitable,  or  appropriate  manner ; 
with  propriety. 

"  I  call  compare  our  rich  lulsera  to  uothiug  to  fitly  u 
to  a  whale."— Shaktip. :  Periclet.  11.  1. 

2.  So  as  to  fit  or  agree  with  other  things. 

"  Eche  part  so  fitly  pigbt,  u  none  mought  clmuug« 
his  place.  TurbeniUe :  The  Complaint. 

3.  Properly,  finally,  reasonably. 

"To  whom  could  I  more  fitly  apply  myself.!"— 
Dryden:  All  far  Loot.  (Dedic.) 

•  fit-mfint,  .<••.     [Eng.  fit ;  -inent.] 

1.  The  act  of  fitting  or  adapting. 

2.  Something  fitted  or  adapted  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose.     (Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  v.  5.) 

3.  That  which  is  proper  and  becoming ;  duty. 

"  She  should  do  for  clients  her  fitment." 

Ohaiutp-  •'  PericUt,  iv.  6. 

4.  A  portion  or  fitting  of  a  piece  of  machi- 
nery or  mechanical  contrivance. 

fit-ness,  s.     [Eng.  fit;  -nets.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fit,  suitable, 
or  adapted  for  a  purpose  ;  propriety,  suitable- 
ness, adaptedness. 

"  Order,  proiwrtiou,  and  fitneu  prevail  throughout 
the  whole  system."— BeaMe :  Moral  Science,  pt.  i, 
ch.  i..  }  ». 

2.  Serviceableuess,  use,  utility. 

"  Of  no  more  soul  HOT  fitneu  for  the  world 
Thau  camels  ill  the  war." 

Shaketp. :  Coriolamu,  ii.  L 

*3.  An  opportunity,  convenience. 

"If  his  fitneu  speaks,  mine  is  ready." 

Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

4.  An  act  of  decency ;  that  which  is  fitting 
or  becoming. 

"The  queen  being  absent,  'tis  a  needful  fitneu 
That  we  adjourn."     Shaketp. :  Henry  ¥111.,  U.  4. 

•fitt,S.     [FIT  (I),*.] 

•  fit  ta-ble,  «.     {Eng.  fit,  -able.}     Suitable, 
lit,  appropriate, 

f  itt  -ed  (1),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [FiT,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Adapted,  accommodated,  or  brought  to 
any  form. 

2.  Equipped,  furnished  with  necessary  out- 
fit, &c. 

3.  Appropriate,  suitable,  becoming. 

4.  Qualified,  competent,  prepared. 

H  For  the  difference  between/tted  and  com- 
petent, see  COMPETENT. 

*  f  itt-ed  (2),  o.    [Eng.  JU;  -td.}    Worked  or 
vexed  by  paroxysms. 

"  How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been  fitted 
In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever ! " 

Shaketit. :  Sonnet  119. 

'  f Itt -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng. fitted(l); -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fitted,  adapted,  or 
suited  to  any  purpose  ;  fitness,  adaptedness. 

"Their  exquisite fittedneu  to  their  use."— H.  Mart: 
Antidote  agaiiut  Atheism,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  12  (CoutJ. 

f  Itt'-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  fit  (v.) ;  -er.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  fits  or  adapts 
things  to  a  use  or  purpose. 

"  Sowing  the  sandy,  gravelly  laud  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  with  French  fune  seed,  they  reckon  a  great 
Improver  of  their  land,  and  a  fitter  of  it  for  corn."— 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  A  coal-broker  who  sells  the   coal   pro- 
duced from  a  particular  mine  or  mines. 

"In  1600,  the  fitten  or  coalesaleineu  were  incor- 
porated by  a  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth."— Flindert  : 
Port*  of  Great  ItrUain,  p.  39. 

IL  Mech. :  One  who  fits  or  puts  together  the 
several  parts  of  machinery,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  one  who  makes  or  prepares  the  parts. 

*  f  ftt'-er  (2),  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.]     A  small 
piece,  a  fragment. 

"Bplitted  them  all  to  fUert.'— Itorth :  Plutarch, 
p.  261. 

2.  A  quarrel,  a  division,  a  contest. 

"  They  were  in  fitter!  about  prosecuting  their  titles 
to  thi»  city."— fuller  ;  Holy  War,  i>.  225. 

fltt  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [FiT,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Fit,  suitable,  becoming,  adapted, 
appropriate,  convenient. 

"To  seek  fresh  hone  and  fitting  weed." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake.  v.  17. 


C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  fit,  or  adapting  to  any 
purpose  ;  adaptation. 

*  2.  Firm  or  stable  position  or  condition ; 
stability. 

"  Before  it  get  fitting  in  last  and  stable  ground."— 
g.  Boyd :  Lout  Bilttell,  p.  987. 

2.  (PI.):  Articles  or  necessary  fixtures  em- 
ployed in  fitting  up  a  house,  shop,  &c.,  i«erma- 
nently  ;  fixtures,  apparatus  ;  as,  shop  fittings. 

fitting-out,  s.  The  act  of  preparing, 
equipping,  or  providing  with  the  necessary 
outfit,  equipment,  or  apparatus  for  any  pur- 
pose or  undertaking. 

fitting-shop,  s. 

Mech :  A  workshop  in  which  machinery  ia 
fitted  up,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  shop 
where  the  several  parts  are  manufactured,  as 
a  foundry,  a  smithy,  &c. 

fitting  up,  s. 

Mech. :  The  act  of  fitting  or  equipping  with 
all  the  necessary  fittings  or  fixtures. 

fftt'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eug.  fitting;  -ly.]  In  a 
fitting,  becoming,  appropriate,  or  suitable 
manner ;  suitably,  appropriately. 

"  Which  being  abstracted  terms  ...  do  very  fittingly 
agree  with  the  notion  we  have  put  u\nju  this  symboli- 
cal earth."—//.  More  :  Defence  o/Philoto^ihy ;  C'abkala, 
ch.  i. 

fitt  ing  ness,  *  fitting  nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
fitting ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
fitting,  suitable,  or  appropriate  ;  suitableness, 
fitness. 

"Thefittingntue  of  godfathers  promising  on  behalf 
of  the  children  for  whom  they  answer."— Bp.  Taylor: 
0rt<U  jL'ze>nj,lar,  pt  i.,  desc.  vi. 

*  fit  -tie,    a.      [A  corrupt,  of  fickle  (q.v.).] 
Silly. 

"/Vttteor  runuynge  witted.    FutUit."—Buloet. 

*  fit-ton,    *  fit-ten,  *.     [FICTION.]     A  fic- 
tion, a  fabrication,  a  fable. 

"  Ye  will  take  back  your  fittoni  unto  yourself,"— 
Jewell :  Defence,  p.  18a 

*  fit  ton,    *  fit-ten,   v.i.     [FITTEN,  «.]    To 
form  lies  or  fictions. 

"  He  commonly  used  to  fitton  and  to  write  devises) 
of  hi»  own  head.  —  Jforth :  Plutanh,  p.  1,016. 

*  f  it'-tjf  (1),  o.    [Eng.  fit,  a.  ;-j/.]    Subject  or 
liable  to  fits. 

"  They  turned  out  so  sickly  and  fifty  that  there  was 
no  rearing  them  anyhow." — .A'are* ;  T tanks  1  lu  Mytelf, 
ii.  168. 

'fit'-t^(2),o.    [Eng.  fit,  a. ;  -y.]    Fit,  suitable. 

"Yet nothing  so  apt  and  fitty.'— Pvttenham:  Sng. 
Pvety,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ». 

fltz,  pref.  [Norm.  Fr.  fites,fiz;  Yr.fils;  from 
Lat.  filius  =  a  son.]  A  prefix  used  with  sur- 
names to  indicate  the  paternity  of  the  holder 
of  the  title,  as,  fiteherbert,  .Fitegerald,  Fitt- 
william. 

"The  Fitiei  sometimes  permitted  themselves  to 
speak  with  scorn  of  the  Os  and  Macs."— Macaula)/  : 
Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

five,  *  fif,  *  fife,  *  fjrye,  a.  &  s.   [A.s.  feif, 

fije  (the  true  form  being  finf  or  finif) ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  vijf;  Dan.  &  Sw.  Jem.;  Icel./mm; 
Goth,  fimf;  O.  H.  Ger.  fimf,  finf;  Ger.  fiinj; 
Welsh  punif;  Lat.  quinque ;  Gr.  Tti^ire,  nevrt 
(pempe,  pente) ;  Sans,  panchan,  all  =  five.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Amounting  to  one  more  than 
four  ;  the  half  of  ten. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  amounting  to  one  more  than 
four ;  the  number  consisting  of  four  and  one 
added. 

2.  A  sym'cc.  representing  such  number ;  as 
5  or  v. 

*3.  The  hand,  as  containing  five  fingers. 
[FIVES.] 

five-finger,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  Potentilla  reptans;  CinquefoiL 

2.  Zool. :  [FIVE-FINGERS], 
Five-finger  blossom : 

Sot. :  Potentilla  reptans. 
Five-finger-grass,  Five-fingered-grass : 
Bot. :  (1)  Potentilla  reptans,  (2)  Oxlips.  (Brtt- 
ttn  &  Holland.) 

*  Five-finger-tied :  Tied  by  the  whole  hand; 
securely  or  strongly  tied. 

"And  with  another  knot,  five-finger-tied, 
The  fntniients,  scraps,  the  bits  and  greasy  reliqucs) 
Of  her  o'ereateu  faith  are  tied  to  Diomed." 

Troilut  t  Creuida,  v.  2. 


at»  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ee,  ce  =  e;    ey-a.    qu  = 


fivebar— fixed 
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five-fingers,  -• 

1.  Bot.  :  (1)  Potentilla  reptans,  (2)  Pote.ntilla 
Tormentilla,  (3)  Lotus  corniculatus,  (4)  Oxlips. 
(Britten      Holland.) 

2.  Zool. :  A  name  given  by  oyster-fishers  to 
two  species  of  star-tish,    Uraster  rubens  and 
Solastzr  papposvs. 

3.  Cards :   A  name   given  to   the  five  of 
tramps.    (Slang.) 

five-mile  act,  -. 

Law:  An  Act,  17  Chas.  II.,  c.  2,  passed  in 
16<5j,  which  forbade  Nonconformist  pastors 
who  refused  to  take  an  oath  of  non-resistance, 
to  come  within  five  miles  of  any  corporation 
in  which  they  had  preached  since  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  Oblivion  in  1660.  The  Toleration 
Act  of  1689  swept  it  away. 

five-points,  s.  pi. 

1.  The  five  leading  tenets  of  Arminianism. 

[ARMINIAN.) 

2.  The  five  leading  tenets  of  Calvinism  (q.v.). 

five-bar,  five-barred,  a.  [Eng.  five,  and 
bar,  barred.]  Having  five  bars. 

"  There  Muter  Betty  leaps  *  five-barred  gate.' 

Young  :  On  Women,  sat.  v. 

five-Cleft,  a.    [Eng.  five,  and  cleft.  ] 

Bot. :  Divided  deeply  into  five  segments ; 
qninquefid. 

fi've-f  In-gered,  a.    [Bug.  five,  and  fingered.  ] 
Having  five  fingers. 
Five-fingered  root  : 
Bot.:  (Enanthe  orouata.  (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

five-fold,  -fifealde,  '  fif  fald,  "  fif- 
falde,  *  fif-folde.  a.  k  adv.  [A.S.  fifeald ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  fin/alt ;  Dut  vijfvond ;  Ger.  fiinf- 
fult,  fiin/altig.]  [FOLD.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Five  times  as  much  or  as  great. 

B.  As  adv. :  To  an  amount  or  extent  five 
times  as  much  or  as  great. 

five-leaf,  s.    [Eng.  five,  and  leaf.] 
Bot. :  Cinquefoil  (q.v.). 

five-leafed,  five-leaved,  a.  [Eng. five; 
leaf;  -ed ;  leaved.]  Having  five  leaves. 

"  five.leavetl  flowers  are  commonly  disposed  circu- 
larly about  the  stylus."— Browne :  Garden  of  Cyrus 
eh.iii. 

fivcleaved  grass,  «. 

Bot. :  Potentilla  reptans. 

"As  for  ciiinue-fuile  or  fiteleated-gratte,  there  Is  not 
one  hut  kuoweth  if— A  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xiv., 

cb.  ix. 

fi've-lobed,  a.  [Eng.  five,  mdlobed.]  Having 
five  lobes. 

fi've-nerved,  a.    [Eng.  five,  and  nerved.] 
Bot.  (Of  leaves):  Having  five  "nerves." 

five  -  part-ed,  a.  [Eng.  five,  and  parted.] 
Divided  into  five  parts  ;  five-cleft. 

five-ribbed,  a.    [Eng.  five,  &nd  ribbed.] 

Bot.  (Of  leaves):  Having  five  ribs  all  pro- 
ceeding from  the  base  of  the  leaf. 

fiv'-er,  *.  [Eng.  fiv(e) ;  -er.]  A  five-pound 
note.  (Slang.) 

"  111  trot  him  against  any  hone  you  can  bring  for  a 
Hier."—Hughet:  Tom  Broom  ai  Oxford,  cb.  YJ. 

fives,  ».    [FIVE,  a.] 

1.  A  game  at  ball,  in  which  the  ball  is  struck 
against  a  wall.    It  is  played  either  in  close  or 
in  open  courts,  of  various  shapes  and  propor- 
tions.   The  game  is  known  as  hand-fives  or 
bat-fives,  according  as  the  ball  is  struck  by 
the  ojien  hand  or  a  small  wooden  bat.    The 
Origin  of  the  name  is  disputed. 

••While  the  gentlemen  jail. birds  were  playing  at 
Jlxrl."      Biirham  :  tngoldtby  Legend! ;  St.  Jlrdard. 

2.  The  fist,  or  hand,  as  having  five  fingers. 

"  Altlio  a>  yet  they  hnve  not  took  to  use  their  Ami." 
—Book :  Row  at  the  Oxford  Armt. 

3.  A  disease  in  horses,  resembling  the  stag- 
gers, and  consisting  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
parotid  glands  ;  written  also  Vives. 

"  His  hone  s|ied  with  spavins,  rayed  with  the  yel- 
lows, was  past  cure  of  tlMjM,  and  utark  k|».ile<l  with 
the  staggers."— Shaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Hhrev,  lit.  2. 

U  Bunch  of  fives:  The  fist.    (Slang.) 

fives-court,  s.  A  court  where  the  game 
of  fives  is  played. 

five-toothed,  a.  [Eng.  five,  and  toothed.] 
Having  five  teeth. 


five  -  valved,  a.  [Eng.  five,  and  valved.] 
Having  five  valves. 

fix,  *  fixe,  *  fyx,  o.  A  s.  [O.  FT.  fixe  = 
fixed,  settled,  from  Lat.  fixus,  pa.  par.  of  figo 
-  to  fix  ;  Sp.  <fe  Port,  fixo ;  ItaL  fisso.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Fixed,  fastened. 

"Certein  nombre  of  stones  facet."— Chaueer  :  Attro- 
labe,  p.  11. 

B.  4s  subst. :  An  awkward  predicament  or 
dilemma ;  a  difficulty. 

"  We  were  now  placed  in  an  uncommonly  awkward 
fx."— Black  :  Adventure*  of  a  Phaeton,  ch.  xxv. 

fix,  *  fixe,  *  fyx,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fix,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  make  fast,  firm,  or  stable ;  to  fasten 
or  secure  permanently  and  immovably. 

2.  To  make  fast,  to  fasten,  to  tie,  to  secure. 

"  An  ass's  uole  I  fixed  on  his  head." 
Shaketp. :  Midsummer  Night' t  Dream,  iii.  3. 

3.  To  stop  or  prevent  from  moving. 

4.  To  establish  or  settle  permanently  and 
unalterably. 

"  fix  meet  firm  thy  resolution.* 

Shaketp. :  Othello,  v.  1. 

5.  To  settle  or  establish  ;  to  locate  :  as,  He 
fixed  his  residence  in  .London. 

"  Here  let  me,  though  fixed  in  a  desert,  be  free." 
Cowper :  Trans,  from  Onion. 

6.  To  settle,  to  arrange,  to  appoint :  as,  The 
meeting  is  fixed  for  to-day. 

7.  To  direct  steadily  ;  to  fasten. 

"My  thoughts  at  present  are  Axed  on  Homer." — 
Dryden  :  Prose  Workt,  vol.  i  ,  let.  86. 

8.  To  deprive  of  volatility.    [B.  8.] 

"  We  pronounce  concerning  gold  that  it  is  fixed."— 
Locke.  (Johnton.) 

9.  To  make  solid,  to  congeal. 

10.  To  make  permanent  or  stable :  as,  To 
fix  colours  in  dyeing  [II.] 

11.  To  prepare,  to  make  ready,  to  adjust, 
to  put  in    order,    to    arrange,  to  set  right. 
(Slang.) 

*  12.  To  pierce,  to  transfix.    (In  this  sense 
directly  from  the  Latin). 

"  While  from  the  raging  sword  he  vainly  flies, 
A  bow  of  steel  shall  fix  Ms  trembling  thighs." 

Sanuys  '  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

IT  In  America  the  verb  is  used  colloquially 
in  a  similar  manner  tofaire  in  French ;  deriving 
its  signification  from  the  nouns  with  which  it 
is  employed. 

IL  Phot. :  To  give  permanence  to  the  pic- 
ture on  a  negative  or  positive.  [FixiNo,  3.] 

"  Xo  means  were  then  known  to  make  the  pictures 
durable  ...  as  we  now  say  to  fix  them.'' — yogel: 
Chemistry  of  Light  t  Photography,  ch.  i.,  p.  6. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  become  fixed,  made  fast,  or  fastened. 

"  The  darts  of  am'uish  fx  not  where  the  seat 
Of  suffering  hath  Iweu  thoroughly  fortified." 
W oratwortli :  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  To  rest  or  cease  from  moving  or  wander- 
ing ;  to  settle  down  permanently. 

"  Your  kindness  banishes  your  fear, 
Resolved  to  fix  for  ever  here." 

Waller:  Somerset  Home,  17, 18. 

*  3.  To  become  firm,  so  as  to  lose  volatility. 

*  4.  To  cease  to  tie  fluid ;  to  become  hard  and 
firm  ;  to  be  congealed. 

"The  quicksilver  will  fix  and  run  no  more,  and 
endure  the  hammer."— Bacon  :  Natural  Bittory. 

5.  To  determine ;  to  settle  the  opinion  or 
resolution.  (Followed  by  on  or  upon.) 

"If  we  would  )w  happy,  we  must  fix  upon  some 
foundation  that  can  never  deceive  va."—L' Estrange. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
fix,  to  fasten,  and  to  stick  :  "Fix  is  a  generic 
term ;  fasten  and  stick  are  but  modes  of  fixing : 
we  fix  whatever  we  make  to  remain  in  a  given 
situation ;  we  fasten  if  we  fix  it  firmly ;  we 
stick  when  we  fix  a  thing  by  means  of  sticking. 
Shelves  are  fixed;  a  horse  is  fastened  to  a 
gate  ;  bills  are  stuck.'' 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  fix,  to 
settle,  and  to  establish:   "Fix  is  the  general 
and  indefinite  term  ;   to  settle  and  to  establish 
are  to  /;/  strongly.    Fix  and  settle  are  applied 
either  to  material  or  spiritual  objects ;  estab- 
lish only  to  moral  objects.    To  fix  is  properly 
the  act  of  one  ;  to  settle  may  be  the  joint  act 
of  many.    To  fix  and  settle  are  personal  acts, 
and  the  objects  are  mostly  of  a  private  nature ; 
but  establish  is  an  indirect  action,  and  the 
objects  mostly  of  a  public  nature." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  fix,  to 
determine,  to  settle,  and  to  limit :  "  These  all 
denote  the  acts  of  conscious  agents,  but  differ 


in  the  object  and  circumstances  of  the  action. 
To  fix,  in  distinction  from  the  rest,  is  said  in 
regard  to  a  single  point  or  a  line  ;  but  to  deter- 
mine is  always  said  of  one  or  more  points,  or 
a  whole  :  we  fix  where  a  thing  shall  begin  ; 
but  we  determine  where  it  shall  begin,  and 
where  it  shall  end,  which  way,  and  how  far  it 
shall  go,  aud  the  like.  So  in  morals  we  may 
fix  the  day  and  hour ;  but  we  determine  the 
mode  of  doing.  Determine  is  to  settle  as  a 
means  to  the  end ;  we  commonly  determine  all 
sulx>rdinate  matters,  in  order  to  settle  a  matter 
finally."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  fix  -a-ble,  o.    [Eng.  fix;  -able.]    That  may 
or  can  be  fixed  ;  capable,  of  being  fixed. 

"  Since  they  cannot  then  stay  what  is  transitory,  let 
them  attend  to  arrest  that  which  is  fi.mble.'— Jtoun- 
tague  :  Reroute  Kttayei,  pt  L,  tr.  ix.,  §  2. 

fix  a-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fixus,  pa.  par. 
of  figo.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  The  act  of  fixing,  settling,  or  establishing. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fixed,  firm, 
or  stable  ;  stability,  firmness,  steadiness. 

"  Your  fixation  in  matters  of  religion  will  not  be 
more  necessary  for  your  soul's  than  your  kingdom's 
peace."— King  Charles :  Eikon  Batilike. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  ceasing  to  be  fluid 
and  becoming  firm. 

"Salt  dissolved  upon  *  fixation  returns  to  its  affected 
cubes.'— aianvill :  Sceptii  .-identified. 

4.  The  absence  or  loss  of  volatility. 

"The  transfusion  of  blood,  the  ponderatlon  of  air, 
the  fixation  of  mercury,  succeeded  to  that  place  in  the 
I  public  mind."— Macautny :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*5.  Confinement,  restriction. 

"  They  are  subject  to  errours  from  a  narrowness  of 
soul,  a  jlxation  and  confinement  of  thought  to  a  few 
objects."—  Watts. 

*6.  Residence  in  a  certain  place  ;  location. 

"To  light,  created  in  the  first  day,  God  gave  no 

proper  place  or  fixation."— Raleigh  :  Hist,  of  the  World. 

IL  Cliem.  (Of  a  gas):  The  act  of  converting, 

or  the  state  of  being  converted,  into  a  liquid, 

or  even  into  a  solid. 

f  ix'-a-tlve,  ».  [Lat.  fixus,  pa.  par.  of  figo.] 
That  which  serves  to  fix  or  make  stable  or 
permanent,  as  a  mordant  fixes  colours. 

*  fix-a-tiire,  ».    [Lat.  fimis,  pa.  par.  of  figo.] 
A  gummy  preparation  for  the  hair ;  bandoline. 

*  fixe,  a.    [Fix,  a.) 

fixed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Fix,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Fastened   or   set  firmly  and  securely; 
fast,  firm. 

2.  Established,    settled,    determined,    un- 
alterable. 

H  For  the  difference  between  fixed  and  firm, 
see  FIRM. 

*  fixed-air,  *. 

Chem. :  A  name  given  by  Dr.  Black,  in  1757, 
to  carbonic  acid  gas  (q.v.),  as  it  was  obtained 
from  limestone. 

fixed-alkalies,  s.  pi.  Potash  and  soda, 
as  distinguished  from  ammonia,  which  is  a 
volatile  alkali. 

fixed  ammunition,  s. 
MiL  :  A  charge  of  powder  and  shot  inclosed 
together  in  a  wrapper  or  case,  ready  for  loading. 

fixed-axis,  s.  The  axis  about  which  s 
plane  revolves  in  the  formation  of  a  solid. 

fixed-bodies,  *.  pi.  Bodies  which  bear  a 
great  heat  without  evaporation  or  volat ization. 

*  fixed-ecliptic,  s.    A  certain  imaginary 
plane  which  does  not  change  its  position  in 
the  heavens  from  the  action  of  any  portion  of 
the  solar  system. 

fixed-light,  s.  One  character  of  light 
displayed  from  a  lighthouse.  Its  beams  are 
constant,  and  are  susceptible  of  variation,  aa 
white  or  coloured,  single  or  double. 

fixed-liquids,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Liquids  which  do  not  rise  in  vapour 
without  at  the  same  time  undergoing  decom- 
position. [FIXED-OILS.] 

fixed-oils,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Glycerides,  which  are  liquid  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures.  By  the  action  of  alkalies 
they  yield  glycerine  and  alkaline  salts  of  fatty 
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an. Is.  They  are  called  tixcd  oils  Uvau-w  they 
raniii't  U-  distilled  unchanged :  when  dtetUfod 
they  yield  gas,  and  carlxMi  remains  in  tlie 
retort.  Fixed-oils  are  inflammable,  inodorous 
when  purilled.  insoluble  in  wat<>r,  on  which 
they  Ooat,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  other.  They 
produce  a  permanent  greasy  stain  on  \"Ui*'i-. 
Some,  when  exposed  to  the  air.  In-come  acid 
and  rancid,  owing  to  fatty  acids  Ix-iiif;  lil*-r- 
ated.  These  are  called  non-drying  oil*  ;  othcis 
absorb  oxygen  and  dry  up  like  varnish  when 
exposed  to  the  air  in  thin  layers,  and  are  called 
drying  oils. 

fixed-points,  >-.  ;>/. 

Police  :  Certain  places  where  a  constable  is 
permanently  stationed  so  as  to  be  at  all  times 
ready  to  render  assistance  in  cases  of  emer- 
aency.  This  plan  has  lieen  adopted  in  order 
that  'the  public  may  know  where  to  obtain  t>  - 
services  of  a  |>olice  officer  without  delay. 

•  fixed  signs,  ».  pi. 

Aftron. :  A  term  applied  by  certain  astro- 
nomers to  the  signs  Taurus  (8),  Leo  (SI), 
Scorpio  (III),  and  Aquarius  (:W)  :  the  seasons 
being  considered  as  less  variable  when  the 
tun  is  in  these  constellations. 

fixed  star,  s. 

1.  Pyrotfch. :  A  composition  introduced  into 
a  rocket-case  and  emitting  fire  at  five  lioles,  to 
represent  a  star.  The  comi>osition  is  nitre, 
sulphur,  gunpowder-meal,  and  antimony. 

i  Astron.  (PI.)  :  Stars  which  till  lately 
were  supposed  absolutely  to  maintain  their 
relative  positions  towards  each  other  in  the 
sky,  and  are  still  admitted  to  do  so  very 
nearly.  They  are  contra-distinguished  from 
planets  or  "wandering  stars."  The  number 
of  the  fixed  stars  is  infinitely  great,  especially 
in  the  part  of  the  heavens  called  the  Milky 
Way  (q.v.>  From  a  remote  period  of  antiquity 
they  have  l«en  grouped  into  constellations. 
ICo'xsTELLATiox.]  They  shine  by  their  own 
light,  and  probably  are  snna  each  one  sur- 
rounded by  planets  of  its  own.  Hugging  con- 
sidered that  Sirius  was  moving  away  from  the 
»nn  at  the  rate  of  29j*s  miles  a  second.  For 
the  process  of  reasoning,  see  Prof.  Stokes's 
Presidential  Address  l«fore  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Exeter  in  1809.  Some  stars  are 
periodic,  and  vary  in  brightness,  others  dis- 
appear and  come  again.  There  are  double  and 
triple  stars,  gravity  o)>erating  on  their  move- 
ments. Spectroscopic  observation  is  l>eginning 
to  detect  simple  substances  like  those  on  the 
earth  in  some  fixed  stars.  Thus  Huggins  and 
Miller  have  found  that  the  red  star  Aldebaran 
has  spectroscopic  lines  agreeing  with  those  of 
•odium,  magnesium,  calcium,  iron  and  bis- 
muth, tellurium,  and  mercury,  and  that  the 
brilliant  white  star  Sirins  has  lines  corre- 
sponding with  those  of  sodium  magnesium, 
hydrogen,  and  iron. 

^  To  ascertain,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so,  the  distances  of  the  "fixed  stars,"  it  is 
needful  to  take  the  major  axis  or  principal 
diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  as  the  base  line. 
Though  six  'months  must  elapse  before  the 
observation  of  the  parallax  of  the  star  as 
from  one  extremity  of  the  base  can  be  fol- 
lowed by  au  observation  of  its  parallax  as 
witnessed  from  the  other,  yet  as  it  is  possible 
to  calculate  exactly  how  far  the  star  will  have 
moved  during  the  six  months,  the  two  obser- 
rations  can  be  brought  into  comparison.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  instances  the  calculated 
zenith  distance  of  the  star  after  the  lapse  of 
the  six  months,  and  its  actual  zenith  distance, 
as  in  due  time  ascertained  by  observation,  are 
found  precisely  to  agree,  the  base  line,  up- 
wards of  184  millions  of  miles  in  length,  look- 
ing like  a  mathematical  point  in  comparison 
with  the  infinite  distance  of  the  fixed  stars. 
A  few,  however,  are  found  to  have  jtarallax. 
Alpha  Centauri,  in  the  Southern  hemisphere, 
has  one  of  2"  [1"  p.  214].  No  star  has  so  great 
a  |>arallax.  If  the  observation  made  be  cor- 
rect, then  its  distance  from  us  would  be  only 
aliout  200  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  sun. 
The  jiarallax  of  the  bright  star  of  Lyra  is  only 
a  quarter  of  a  second.  Struve  of  St.  Peters- 
bin  g  says  that  stars  of  the  second  magnitude 
have  an  average  parallax  of  Ty,  of  a  second. 
But  Professor  Airy  thinks  the  astronomical 
observer  cannot  accurately  split  a  second  into 
tenths.  Besides  this,  refraction  prevents  ob- 
servations being  as  accurate  as  Struve  be- 
lieves. To  diminish  the  effect  of  parallax, 
observations  are  now  made  on  two  stars  near 
each  other  in  the  heavens,  the  one  with  no 


parallax,  and  the  other  whose  parallax  we 
wish  to  ascertain.  The  angle  between  the 
two  stars  is  noted  twice,  with  an  interval  of 
six  months  between,  and  as  both  stars  are 
similarly  effected  by  refraction,  precession, 
notation,  and  olwcrvation,  no  corrections  for 
those  sources  of  error  require  to  be  applied. 
The  celebrated  astronomer,  Bessel  of  Konijis- 
berg  used  this  met  IKK!  tor  determining  the 
distance  of  the  small  star  No.  61  Cygni.  He 
found  the  parallax  to  l>e  /„-  of  a  second,  and 
therefore  estimated  its  distance  at  600,000 
times  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or 
63,000,000,000,000,  that  is  sixty-three  billions 
of  miles.  Professor  Airy  thinks  this  calcula- 
tion pretty  accurate.  (Airy:  Pop.  Astron. 
(6th  ed.).  192-98).  "  The  term  'fixed  stars,'" 
says  Professor  Airy,  "  is  a  good  one  for  young 
astronomers  to  use  ;  but  the  vast  majority  of 
the  stars  which  have  been  well  observed,  seem 
to  have  a  proper  motion  of  their  own,  and 
that  is  known  by  the  term  'proper  motion  '  " 
{[bid.,  p.  215).  It  Is  in  every  case  a  small 
quantity.  The  largest  known  is  that  of  the 
small  star,  61  Cygni,  which  moves  nearly  3" 
in  a  year,  and  that  of  a  star  called  Groom- 
bridge,  1830,  nearly  4"  in  a  year.  The  first 
has  very  decided  parallax,  the  second  pro- 
bably has  it  too,  though  to  a  smaller  amount. 
Siriiis  and  Arcturus  have  also  a  perceptible 
proper  motion.  (Ibid.,  p.  216.) 

fixed  sun,  s. 

Pyrotech. :  A  device  composed  of  a  certain 
numl>er  of  jets  of  tire  distributed  circularly 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  All  the  fuses  take 
fire  at  once  through  channels  charged  with 
quick-matches. 

f fat-Sd-l^,  adv.    [Eug.  fixed;  -ly.] 

*  1.  In  a  fixed,  firm,  stable,  or  settled  man- 
ner ;  firmly. 

"  If  we  pretend  that  the  distinction  of  species,  or 
sorts,  is  ftxed'ti  established  by  the  real  and  secret  con- 
stitution* of  things."— Locke. 

2.  Steadfastly,  firmly. 

"[HelJtowffy  did  look 
Upon  the  muddy  witter,  which  he  conned." 

Wordsworth :  Retolution  *  Independence. 

*  f  Ix  ed  ness,  *  fix-ed  nesse,  s.     [Eng. 
fixed;  -ness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fixed,  de- 
termined, or  settled  ;  stability,  firmness. 

"  Thejtxedneme  of  his  terme."— Bp.  BoM :  Contemp.; 
Bezekiah  A  Sennacherib. 

2.  Solidity,  firmness,  cohesion  of  parts. 

"  The  chemist  knows  the  peculiar  flxednett  and  mal- 
leability of  the  metal  most  of  M.'—GoUtmith :  On 
Polite  Learning. 

3.  Want  or  alisence  of  volatility. 

4.  A  state  of  being  fixed,  firm,  or  settled 
firmly  in  mind    or    opinion  ;    steadfastness, 
firmness,  resolution. 

"  A.Jlxednet>  in  religion  will  not  give  my  conscience 
leave  to  consent  to  ii) novations."— it'njr  Charlet :  Eikun 
Batilike. 

•  f Ix-Id-I-t&   s.      [Eng.  fixed;    -ity.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fixed  ;  fixedness. 

••  So  much  do  the  fxidity  and  volatility  of  bodies 
depend  upon  texture,  —Boyle  :  Workt,  viii.  78. 

fix' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Fix,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  A.S  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making,  fixed,  firm, 
stable,  settled,  or  established ;  consolidation, 
settlement,  establishment. 

2.  (PI.) :  Equipment,  apparatus,  outfit,  em- 
bellishments.   (Slang;  orig.  American.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Math, :   A  piece  of  cast-iron  adapted  to 
carry  pillow-blocks  and  the  like.    When  it  is 
built  into  a  wall  it  is  called  a  wall-fixing,  or 
wall-box  ;  when  attached  to  a  wall  by  bolts  it 
is  a  plate-fixing.    There  are  also  beam-fixings, 
as  when  wheels  intended  to  work  at  the  posi- 
tion where  the  fixing  is  situated ;  and  when 
the  fixing  is  adapted  to  them,  it  is  then  com- 
monly called  a  wheel-fixing. 

2.  Jlctatt. :  The  material  used  in  preparing 
the  hearth  of  a  puddling  or  boiling  furnace  for 
receiving  its  charge.    A  certain  amount  of 
ore,  cinder,  and  scrap  are  banked  up  round 
the  boshes,  the  amount  and  kind  varying  with 
the  character  of  the  iron  and  tli«  construction 
of  the  furnace.    It  is  called  fettling  in  some 
parts  of  England. 

3.  Photog. :  Of  a  negative  ;  the  removal,  by 


a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  cyanide 
of  potassium,  of  the  unaffected  deposit  of 
iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  in  the  collodion 
Him  after  exposure  and  development  of  the 
picture.  Of  a  positive  ;  the  removal  of  the 
unaltered  chloride  of  silver  from  the  surface 
of  the  photographic  paper  after  exposure 
under  the  negative. 

fix -Ings,  s.  pi.    [FIXING,  C.  I.  2.] 

ffaf-1-tfts.     [Fr.fixiti.] 

1.  Coherence  of  parts,  fixedness  ;  opposed 
to  volatility. 

"  Whose  icirts  are  kept  from  f  mump  away,  not  only 
by  their  fljcir//,  tint  also  by  the  vast  weiidit  and  density 
of  the  atmospheres  incumbent  upon  them."-A>irton  ; 
Optic*. 

2.  Fixed,  secure,  or  determinate  character  ; 
security  :  us,  fixity  of  tenure. 

f  Ix   tiire,  s.    [Eng.  fixt  (Jixed) ;  suff.  -ure.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  fixing,  setting,  or  placing 
firmly. 

"The  firm  fixture  of  thy  foot  would  give  an  excellent 
motion  to  thy  gait' '— fikakei/i  :  Merry  tYivei,  in.  3. 

(2)  Firmness,  stability,  stable  state.  (Shakesp.: 
Troilus  &  Cressida,  i.  3.     [Folio.]) 

(3)  Anything  fixed  or  placed  in  a  firm  and 
fixed  pos'itiou  ;  all  clenched  and  riveted  parts 
of  a  building. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  person  who  has  remained  so  long 
in  one  place,  or  office,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
remove  him. 

II.  Law:  A  term  applied  to  things  of  an 
accessory  nature  annexed  to  houses  or  lands, 
so  as  to  become  part  of  the  realty.  The 
annexation  must  be  by  the  article  being  set 
into  or  united  with  the  land,  or  with  some 
substance  previously  connected  therewith. 
Thus  a  shed  built  upon  a  frame  not  let  into 
the  earth,  is  not  a  fixture.  Machines  and 
other  things  erected  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
are  not  fixtures,  if  they  can  be  removed  with- 
out material  damage  to  the  property.  Fixtures 
may  not  be  distrained  upon. 

*  f  Ix'-iire,  s.     [Eng.  fix;  -ure.] 

1.  Stability  ;  firmness.     (Shakesp. :  Troiltu 
<fc  Cressida,  i.  3.     [Quarto.]) 

2.  Direction,  position. 

"  Thefxure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in  it" 

Shalcetp.  :  Wintrr'i  Tal*,  v.  *. 

flZ     gig  (1),  S.      [FlSHQIO.] 

f  Iz'-glg  (2),  s.    [Fizz,*.] 

1.  A  gadding,  flirting  girl. 

2.  A  kind  of   firework,  made  with  damp 
powder,  which  makes  a  fizzing  or  hissing  noise. 

fizz,  flz,  «.    [Fizz,  v.] 

1.  A  hissing  sound. 

2.  Champagne,  from  the  noise  made  by  iii 
when  opened.    (Slang.) 

flzz,v.i.    [Icelfisa;  Dan.  Ji*e.]    [Fisr(2),«.J 

1.  To  make  a  hissing  sound. 

"  Thou  oft  hast  made  thy  fiery  dart 
Fizz  in  the  hollow  of  his  heart." 

Cotton  :  Burleique  upon  Burleique,  p.  J49. 

2.  To  fail  in  an  attempt. 

fiz'-zle,t>.i.  [A  frequent,  from /zz(q.v.).]  To 
fizz,  to  hiss. 

f iz'-zle,  s.  [FIZZLE,  v. ]  A  state  of  making  a 
fizzing  noise. 

"  Smoking,  and  curling,  and  all  in  tfiztle." 

Barhavn:  Ingoldlby  Lcgcndl  ;  Auto^ta-ft, 

f iz  zen-less,  fu§h  -ion-less,  a.    [FissEH- 

LESS.] 

fjord,  s.    [FIORD.) 

flab,  s.    [FLAPS.] 

Bot. :  Some  kind  of  mushroom.  (Jamieson^ 
Apparently  the  same  as  Eng.  Flaps  (q.v.). 

fl&b'-ber-gast,  v.t.  [Prob.  from  flap,  and 
aghast.]  To  strike  with  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment ;  to  astonish.  (Colloquial.) 

"  The  alderman  and  town-councillors  were  what  is 
sometimes  emphatically  styled  Jlablergutted .  tl:ey 
were  speechless  from  bewilderment  '—Oitraeli :  Con- 
ingtby.  bk.  v.,  cb.  iii. 

fl&b  -bl-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flabby ;  -fy.]  In  a 
flabby  manner. 

flab'-bl-ness,  s.  TEng.  flabby ;  -ness.]  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  flabby. 
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flab  -by,  a.  [A  variant  offlappy,  horn  flap  = 
to  haug  loosely.]  Soft  aud  yielding  ;  hanging 
loosely  by  its  own  weight  ;  easily  shaken  or 
yielding  to  the  touch. 

"  Auimal  bodies  are,  in  a  great  measure,  made  up  of 
«oftKnd.rtaW>y  substances."—  Paley  :  Natural  Thtology, 
ch.  ix. 

•  fla'-beX   *  fla  -ble,  s.     [Lat.  flabellum  =  a 
fan.]    A  fail. 

"  Fanne  or  Jlabte,  wherewyth  wyjide  is  made,  Ven- 
tUabrum."—Bulott. 

*  fla-belT,  v.t.    [Lat.  flabello,  from  Lat.  flabel- 
lum =n  fun.]    To  fan. 

"It  is  continually  JlabeUed,  blown  upon,  and  aired 
by  the  north  wind*.  —  Urqvhart:  Rabelait,  bk.  L,  ch. 

- 


fla-bel:lar-i-a,  s.    [Lat.  flabellum  (q.v.),  and 
fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  geitus  of  Gorgonidse.    It  was 
formerly  made  to  contain  the  Fan-corals,  now 
removed  to  the  genus  Rhipidogorgia. 

2.  Palceobot.  :  A  genus   believed  to  be  of 
fossil  palms,  founded  by  Count  Sternberg  in 
1823.    Morris,  in  his  British  Fossils,  enuine- 


FLABELLARIA   TUNE. 

rates  two  species  :  one  Flabellaria  borassifolia, 
from  the  coal  measures  of  Whitehaven  and 
Coalbrook  Dale  ;  and  the  other,  F.  Lamanonis, 
from  the  Upj>er  Eocene  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

fla  be!  -late,  s.    [Lat.  flabellatus,  pa.  par.  of 
flabdlo  =  to  fan.] 

Zool.,  Hot.,  £c.  :  The  same  as  flabelliform 


fla  bei-la  -tlon,  *.  [Lat.  flabellum  =  a  fan  ; 
Eng.  suff,  -ation.] 

Surg.  :  The  act  of  keeping  fractured  limbs, 
and  the  dressings  about  them,  cool  by  meaus 
of  a  fan  or  other  similar  contrivance. 

Ha-beT-ll-form,  s.  [Lat.  flabellum  (q.v.),  and 
forma  =  form,  sha]>e.] 

1.  Zool.  :  Fan-shaped.    (Owen.) 

2.  Bot.  :  Fan-shaped  ;  plaited  like  the  rays 
of  a  fan.    Example,  the  leaf  of  Borassus  flabel- 
Hformis. 

fla  bel  lum,  $.  [Lat.  =  a  small  fan  or  fly-flap.  ] 

1.  Ecdes.  A  Ch.  Hist.  : 

(1)  Sing.  :  An  ecclesiastical  fan,  formed  in 
Rome  of   peacocks'  feathers,   and,    in  other 
Obediences,  of  metal  ;  anciently  used  to  drive 
away  flies  and  other  insects  from  the  chalice 
during  the  Sacred  Mysteries.     The  ministry  of 
the  flabellum  was  primarily  confided  to  the 
deacon,    though    afterwards,    in    the    Latin 
Church,  it  might  be  exercised  by  any  person 
who  had  received  the  tonsure.    The  Greeks 
aud  Armenians  are  the  only  Christians  who 
make  use  of  the  flabellum. 

(2)  H.  :    Two  fans  of  peacocks'  feathers, 
borne  l*fore  the  Pope  on  solemn  festivals. 
{Martigiiy.) 

2,  Zool.  it  I'al/wnt.  :  A  genus  of  Actinozoa, 
(    family    Turbinolidse.      It   has    existed    from 

Eocene  times  till  now. 

flab  er  gast,  v.t.    [FLABBERGAST.] 

*  flab  lie,  a.  [Lat.  flabilis  =  airy,  from  ./to  = 
to  blow.]  Blown  about  by  the  wind  ;  subject 
to  be  blown  about. 

flac'-gid,  a.  (O.  Fr.  flaccide,  from  Lat.  flac- 
cidus,  from  flaccus  =  flabby,  hanging  loosely.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Soft  and  weak  :  flabby  ;  drooping  ;  hang- 
ing loosely  and  flabbily. 

"  Tim  Jtatrid,  shrunk, 
And  withered  muscle.  •       Courier  .  Tatk.  I.  STL  . 


*  2.  Weakened,  relaxed,  faint. 

"  His  wonted  fervent  desires  to  torn  others  to  Ood 
grew^iccut"— Goodwin :  Work*,  vol.  ii,  pt.  iv.,  p.  350. 

II.  Bot. :  Relaxed  from  want  of  moisture. 

flac-cld'-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  flaccid ;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  flaccid  ;  flaccidness. 

"There  is  neither  fluxion  uur  pain,  but  Jhiccidity 
Joined  with  insensibility."—  Wurman  :  Surgery. 

flac  -cld-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flaccid ;  -ly.]  In  a 
flaccid,  loose,  or  flabby  manner. 

flaccid-ness,  s.  [Eng.  flaccid ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  flaccid,  flabby,  or 
lax  ;  want  of  stiffness  or  firmness. 

*  flack,    *  flacke,    v.i.     [Icel.  flakka  ;    Sw. 
flacka;  Dan.  flakke;  O.  H.  Ger.  flacken.]    To 
flutter  ;  to  palpitate  ;  to  move  rapidly. 

"  Her  herte  also  iojlacke  and  bete."    Gower,  iii.  315. 

*  flack  -er,  v.i.     [Ger.  flackeren.]     To  flutter 
about  as  a  bird.     [FLACKE.] 

"Poles  in  tales flakerande  bitwene." 

Early  Eng.  All  it.  Puemt:  Clearmett,  1,409. 

*  flick  et,   *  flack  at,  *.    [O.  Fr.  flas>iutt, 

dimin.  of  flasque  =  a  flask.]    A  little  flask  or 
flagon. 

"  An  asse  laden  with  bread,  and  &  flat-tat  of  wyue." 
—HiWc  (ISM),  1  Samiu!  xvi. 

fla-cour'-te-ra,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  flacourt(ia), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Flacourtiacese  (q.v.).  They 
have  several  styles  and  stigmas  and  succulent 
fruit. 

fla  cour'-ti  a,  s.  [Named  after  Etienne  de 
Flacourt,  Director  of  the  French  East  India 
Company,  who  headed  an  expedition  to  Mada- 
gascar in  A.D.  1648,  and  wrote  an  account  of  it.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Fla- 
courtiacese.  It  consists  of  shrubs  or  trees. 
The  fruits  of  Flacourtia  Ramontchi,  sapida, 
and  sepiaria  are  eaten.  The  young  leaves  and 
leaves  of  F.  cutaphracta  are  astringent  and 
stomachic,  and  are  prescribed  in  parts  of 
India  for  diarrhoea  and  general  debility. 
(Liiidley.) 

fla-cour-ti-a'-ce'-aB,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fla- 
courti(a),  aud  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acere.] 

Bot. :  Bixads,  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Violales.  It  consists  of  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  with  simple  alternate  often 
leathery  aud  dotted  leaves ;  sepals  4  to  7  ; 
petals  4  to  7  ;  stamens,  the  same  number,  or  a 
multiple  of  it ;  ovary  roundish  celled,  sessile, 
with  parietal  placentae  ;  fruit  fleshy  and  inde- 
hiscent  or  capsular,  1-celled,  4  or  5  valved. 
Found  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world.  Known 
species  about  100.  Some  are  bitter  and  astrin- 
gent ;  others  yield  eatable  fruits.  [BiXA, 
FLACOURTIA.]  The  order  is  divided  into  fo«r 
tribes,  Bixese,  Prockese,  Flaeourtese,  and 
Er  y  throspermeae. 

flag  (1),  *  flagg,  v.t.  &  t.    [A  weakened  form 
of  flack  or  flacke  (q.v.).] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  hang  loosely,  without  stiffness  or  ten- 
sion. 

"  Their  drowsy,  slow,  aud  flagging  wings 
din  dead  men'»  graves. 

SnaXetp. :  2  Henrj  I'/.,  Iv.  L 

2.  To  grow  spiritless  or  dejected. 

"Thus  reputation  is  a  spur  to  wit. 
And  some  wiU/tuy  through  fear  of  losing  It." 

Cow/jer  :  Table  Talk,  520.  Ml. 

3.  To  fail ;  to  lose  strength ;  to  droop ;  to  sink. 

"  By  that  time  the  Cameron ians  were  mluml  nearly 
to  their  last  flask  of  i>owder ;  but  their  spirit  never 
flagged.'  —Macaulay  .  Bin.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

4.  To  become  or  be  dull,  cheerless,  or  dis- 
pirited. 

"  For  you  the  boors  of  labour  do  Dot  flag.' 

Wwrdtwurth :  Excurtioti,  bk.  v. 

5.  To  grow  stale  or  uninteresting ;  to  lose 
interest. 

"  The  pleasures  of  the  town  begin  to  flag  and  grow 
languid.  f-S»ift. 

*  B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  let  fall  into  feebleness ;  to  allow  to 
droop. 

"  The  thousand  loves  that  arm  thy  potent  eye 
Hunt  drop  theii  quivers,  flag  their  wings,  and  die." 
Prior:  An  Ode. 

2.  To  enervate  ;  to  enfeeble  ;  to  exhaust. 

"  Nothing  tnflngi  the  spirits  .  .  an  Intense  studies.' 
•—Kchitru  Orourult  of  the  Cant,  of  the  Clergy,  p.  2». 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  tietween  to  flag, 
to  droop,  to  tiro;/,  and  to  l<ui',ini,-h  :  "In  the 
proper  application  nothing  flags  but  that 


which  can  be  distended  and  made  to  flutter 
by  the  wind,  as  the  leaves  of  plants  when 
they  are  in  want  of  water  or  in  a  weakly  con- 
dition ;  hence  figuratively  the  spirits  are  said 
to  flag :  nothing  is  said  to  droop  but  that  the 
head  of  which  can  drop  in  this  manner ;  the 
snowdrop  droops,  and  flowers  will  generally 
droop  from  excess  of  drought  or  heat :  the 
spirits  in  the  same  manner  are  said  to  droop, 
which  expresses  more  than  to  flag ;  the  human 
body  also  droops  when  the  strength  fails  :  lan- 
guish is  a  still  stronger  expression  than  droop, 
aud  is  applicable  principally  to  persons  ;  some 
languish  in  sickness,  some  in  prison,  and  some 
in  a  state  of  distress  :  to  pine  is  to  be  in  a 
state  of  wearing  pain  which  is  mostly  of  a 
mental  nature  ;  a  child  may  pine  when  absent 
from  all  its  friends,  and  supposing  itself  de- 
serted." (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

flag  (2),  v.t.    [FLAG  (3),  «.]    To  pave  or  lay 
with  flags  or  flagstones. 

"A  white  stone  used  for  flagging  floors."—  Wood 
toard :  On  Fouilt. 

*  flag  (3),  v.t.    [FLAG  (1),  ».]    To  ornament, 
deck  out,  or  adorn  with  flags. 

flag  (1),  s.  [Dan.  flag ;  Sw.  flagg ;  Dut.  vlag ; 
Ger.  flagge:  from  the  same  root  asflag  (1),  v.] 
1.  An  ensign  or  colours;  a  piece  of  cloth, 
either  plain  or  coloured,  and  having  certain 
figures,  lines,  or  marks  painted  or  worked  on 
it;  a  banner  indicating  nationality,  occupa- 
tion, or  intelligence.  Flags  of  nationality  are 
standards,  ensigns,  pennants  (pendants),  jacks. 
Flags  of  occupation  indicate  service,  as  war, 
merchant,  despatch,  pilot,  yacht-squadron, 
liners,  &c.  Flags  of  intelligence  are  of  various 
colours  and  of  three  shapes  :  square,  pointed, 
and  burgee.  They  are  used  in  various  combi- 
nations to  transmit  messages  according  to  a 
printed  or  secret  code.  The  standard  (military 
or  naval)  is  a  war  flag.  The  ensign  is  national. 
The  stars  and  stripes,  the  national  flag  of  the 
United  States,  has  in  the  upper  corner  iiext 
the  stall  a  group  of  stars,  one  for  each  state^ 
white  on  a  blue  field,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  flag  is  made  up  by  thirteen  stripes,  alter- 
nately red  and  white,  one  for  each  of  the 
thirteen  original  states.  The  flag  of  the 
American  admiral  has  the  stripes  alone,  and 
the  stars  are  used  separately  as  a  jack.  In 
the  British  navy  an  admiral  of  the  fleet  flies 
the  Union  flag,  in  which  the  crosses  of  St. 
George,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  1'atrick  are 
blended.  Each  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
aud  Asia,  and  the  republics  of  America,  has 
its  national  standard  bearing  a  device  usually 
of  historical  significance,  and  appealing  to 
national  pride. 

"Never  conies  the   trader,   never  floats  a  European. 
flag."  Tennnion  :  Locksley  Hall,  161. 

*  2.  The  wing  or  pinion  of  a  bird, 

Her  broken  flag*."       Quartet :  JSmblem,  III.  L 

3.  The  uneven  end  of  an  uncut  tuft  of  hair 
on  a  brush. 

H  (1)  To  strike  or  lower  the  flag:  To  pull  the 
flag  down  in  token  of  respect,  surrender,  or 
submission. 

(2)  To  dip  the  flag :  To  lower  it  for  a  brief 
space  as  a  salute  or  mark  of  respect. 

(3)  To  hang  the  flag  half-mast  high :  To  raise 
it  only  halfway   up  the  staff,  as  a  token  of 
mourning. 

*  flag-fallen,  *  flag  falne,  a.    Out  of 

employment,  from  flags  being  exhibited  on 
the  roofs  of  play-houses  when  there  were  per- 
formances at  them. 

"Fonr  or  five  flag-ftUnt  plaiers."—  Koirtty :  Search 
for  Money  (1609J. 

flag-feather,  s.  A  feather  of  a  bird's 
wing  next  to  the  body. 

flag-lieutenant,  «. 

Naut.  :  An  officer  in  immediate  attendance 
upon  an  admiral,  and  holding  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  him  to  that  held  by  the  aide- 
de-camp  of  a  general.  Through  him  all  orders 
•are  communicated  to  the  commanders  of  the 
ships  under  the  admiral's  command. 

flag  officer,  ». 

Nuut.  :  A  commander  of  a  squadron ;  an 
admiral,  vice-admiral,  or  rear-admiral. 

flag-ship,  *. 

Naut.:  The  ship  which  parries  the  flag 
officer,  or  commander  of  the  squadron, 

"  His  itug-ihip  was  a  little  Versailles."— Mac 
BUt.  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 


boil,  boy;  po~nt,  j6%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  f. 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -slon  =  zhun.     tlous,  -olous,  -clous  -  shus.   -ble,  -die*  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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flag  -Staff,  5.  The  pole  or  staff  on  which 
•  flag  is  displayed. 

"  Ow  the  altar  an  »«en  the  French  *<ip-*ta*a  taken 
by  UK-  garrisuu  111  »  deipvnkto  ully.  —  ilacaulag  : 
Bin.  fnff..  ch.  xii. 

fl&g  (2X  *•  [From  Eng.  fag  —  to  hang 
loose,  to  U-iul  down  (Mnhn\  Skeat  considers 
it  the  S.IIM.'  word  as  *i<7  =  an  ensign,  and 
thinks  that  it  is  limned  from  waving  in  tlie 
wind.] 

Bot.  (Bilker  flag  or  flags)  :  The  genus  Iris, 
specially  (1)  Iris  pNHdsOTTM  and  A.  fii'tidia- 
rima,  (2)  the  leaves  of  ryptoi  latifolia,  (3)  ^iro 
caspiiom<?).  (BHIten  A  Holland.) 

"8h«  took  MI  ark  of  bulrushes.  Mid  laid  It  In  the 
fagt  by  the  rlver'i  brink."—  Jgrodtu  1L  8. 

^  Bot  :  The  genus  Gladiolus  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Corn  Flag  ;  Aforus  calamus  as 
the  Myrtle  Flag  and  Sweet  King  ;  Iris  psfnda- 
eonw  as  the  Wat^r  Flag,  Wild  Flag,  and  Yellow 
Flag;  and  (in  America)  Typha  latifolia  as  Cat- 
tail Flag.  (Briittn  <t  Holland,  <tc.) 

flag  (3X  *  [Properly  a  thin  slice  of  turf  or 
stone  :  Icel.  flaga  =  a  flag  or  slab  of  stone, 
from  flakna  =  to  split  or  flake  off.]  The  same 
•a  FLAGSTONE  (q.v.). 

"  Flagstone  will  not  split,  u  slate  does,  being  found 
formed  into  taqt.  or  thin  plates,  which  are  no  other 
Uuui  >o  many  strata."—  Woodward  :  On  Ami/*. 


'  -broom,  ».  [Eng.  flag,  and  broom.]  A 
broom  for  sweeping  flags  or  pavements  ;  it  is 
commonly  made  of  birch-twigs. 

*  fl&g'-e-let,  S.      [FLAGEOLET.] 

fla-geT-la,  s.  pi.    [FLAOELLUM.] 

*  flag'-el  lant-ism,  s.  [Eng.  flagellant  ;  -few.) 

The  doctrines  or  practices  of  the  Flagellants. 
(Kingslty.) 

Flag  el-lints,  *•  pi-  [Fr.  flagellant  (sing.), 
from  Lat.  flagellantes,  pi.  otflagellans  =  whip- 
ping, pr.  par.  of  flagetto  =  to  whip  ;  flagellum 
«=  a  whip,  a  scourge.  ] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  Christian  sect  which  arose  in 
12CO  at  Perugia,  called  by  the  French  Perouse, 
•nd  spread  throughout  and  beyond  Italy.  Its 
Adherents,  who  saw  a  plague  raging,  and  more- 
over expected  the  world  speedily  to  terminate, 
Relieved  that  they  could  propitiate  the  Divine 
Being  by  walking  in  procession  with  only  a 
cloth  tied  round  them,  and  flagellating  their 
bare  shoulders  with  whips,  which  they  carried. 
At  first  they  were  noted  for  sanctity,  and 
made  many  converts  even  from  the  most 
abandoned  classes,  but  doubtful  characters 
beginning  to  join  their  ranks,  they  fell  into 
disrepute,  and  were  restrained  from  their  pro- 
cessions by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities, then  the  sect  gradually  died  away.  The 
terror  produced  by  the  dreadful  disease  called 
the  Black  Death,  which  destroyed  many  mil- 
lions of  people  in  Europe  between  1348  and 
1351,  produced  a  revival  of  the  flagellation 
mania,  which  spread  over  most  of  Europe, 
and  was  attended  by  greater  extravagances 
than  before.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  a 
band  of  120  Flagellants,  male  and  female, 
made  their  appearance  in  London  on  a  mis- 
sionary enterprise.  They  marched  in  proces- 
sion through  the  streets,  singing  a  hymn. 
Then  they  scourged  each  other,  trusting  that 
the  spectacle  might  prove  contagious.  But 
the  sober-minded  Englishmen  could  not  be 
Induced  either  to  flagellate  themselves  or  sub- 
mit to  be  flagellated  by  others,  and  the 
strangers  had  to  leave  the  country  without 
having  made  even  one  proselyte.  In  1349, 
Clement  VII.  declared  the  Flagellants  heretics, 
and  took  steps  to  repress  them.  In  1414  an 
effort  was  made  in  Thuringia  to  revive  them 
anew,  but  the  burning  alive  of  their  leader, 
Conrad  Schmidt,  and  ninety  of  his  followers 
in  part  thwarted  the  project,  though  even 
then  the  extirpation  of  the  sect  was  found  a 
work  of  ertreme  difficulty. 

fi&g-el  lar  -i-a,  s.  [Lat.  flagelKum),  and  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.  In  allusion  to  the  long, 
flexible  branches.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Commelynacese,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  botanists,  of  Juncaceae.  The 
leaves  of  Flagellaria  indica  are  said  to  be  as- 
tringent and  vulnerary.  (Lindley.) 

fla-gel  la-ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  flageU(a)  [FLAGKL- 
LUM],  and  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ata.] 

Zool.  :  An  order  of  Infusoria  furnished  with 
flagella  [FLAGEI.LUM,  I.  2.],  which  are  often 
accompanied  by  cilia.  Both  are  used  as  organs 
of  locomotion. 


flag— flagrance 

fl&g  -cl  late,  n.    [FLAGELLATA.] 

Zool  :  Furnished  with  Flagella  (q.v.) 

fl&g '-Si-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  fltigellatiis,  pa.  par. 
or  flagello  —  to  whip,  to  beat ;  flagellum  =  a 
scourge.]  To  whip,  to  beat,  to  scourge. 

fl&g-el-la'-tion.  s.  [Lat.  flagellatio,  from 
flagellatus,  pa.  par.  of  flagello.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  beating,  whipping, 
or  scourging ;    a  scourging  or  flogging  ;  the 
use  of  the  whip  or  scourge. 

"  He  underwent  those  previous  pains  which  custom- 
arily ailtecede  that  suffering,  as  flagellation  and  bear- 
lug  of  thecroas."— Pearson  :  On  Ike  Creed,  art.  4. 

2.  Religions :    Flagellation  is  said  to  have 
been  practised  from  religious  motives  among 
the  old  Egyptians.     It  entered  the  Christian 
Church  about  A.D.  400.     About  A.D.  1056  Car- 
dinal Peter  Damian  de  Honestis  greatly  com- 
mended it.    At  a  latf  r  period  it  met  with  the 
approval  of  Cardinal  Baronius  towards  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century.     In  the  thir- 
teenth it  had  liecome  the  distinctive  pecu- 
liarity  of    the  sect   called   in   consequence 
Flagellants  (q.v.). 

fl&g'-el-la-tdr,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  uses 
flagellation  ;  one  who  scourges  or  whips. 

*  fla-gel'le,  s.  [Lat.  flagellum ;  Ital.  flagello.] 
A  "scourge,  a  whip. 

"  Tak  ihitftagelle  devoutly  in  thy  hond." 

Lydgate  :  Minor  Poemt,  p.  14«. 

Ba-gel'-li-form,  a,  [Lat.  flagelli,  genit.  of 
flagellum,  and  jorma  —  a  form.] 

Bot. :  Whip-shaped  ;  long,  taper,  and  supple, 
like  the  thong  of  a  whip.  Example,  the  stem 
of  Vinca.  The  term  is  confined  to  stems  and 
roots.  (Lindley.) 

fla-gel'-lum  (PI.  fla-gel-la),  s.    [Lat.,  =. 
a  whip,  a  scourge.] 
L  Zoology : 

1.  Sing,  (flagellum)  : 

(1)  A  whip-like  appendage  to  the  legs  of  the 
Crustacea.     (Owen.) 

(2)  One  of  the  bristles  described  under  2. 
(Nicholson.) 

(3)  The  whip-like  appendage  to  the  pilidium 
in  the  larva  of  the  scolecid  genus  Nemertes. 
(Huxley.) 

2.  PI.  (flagella) :    Long,   whip-like  bristles 
occurring  in  the  order  of  Infusoria,  called  in 
consequence  Flagellata  (q.v.). 

II.  Botany : 

1.  One  of  the  trailing  shoots  of  a  vine. 
(Lindley.) 

2.  (Less  properly) :  The  runner  of  a  straw- 
berry or  any  similar  plant. 

*  3.  (PL) :  The  twigs  or  youngest  shoots  of 
branches  ;  the  ramuli,  or  branchlets. 

flag  eo  let,  -  flag  e  let,   *  flag-el-late, 

s.  [Fr.  flageolet  =  a  pipe  or  whistle  ;  dimin.  of 
O.  Fr.  flageol,  from  a  supposed  Low  Lat. 
*flautiolus,  dimin.  offlauta  —  a  flute.] 

Music : 

1.  A  small  pipe  with  a  mouth-piece  inserted 
in  a  bulb  (hence  the  derivation  of  the  name 
from  the  same  root  from  which  the  word 
flagon  comes),  producing  a  shrill  sound,  simi- 


FLAGEOLET. 

lar,  but  much  softer  in  quality  than  that  pro- 
duced from  the  flauto  piccolo.  It  is  an 
instrument  of  English  invention,  and  was 
formerly  employed  in  the  orchestra.  The  ob- 
bligato  in  the  song,  "O,  ruddier  than  the 
cherry,"  in  Handel's  Ads  and  Galatea,  is  for 
a  flageolet. 

2.  The  tone  produced  from  a  violin  by 
lightly  pressing  the  bow  near  the  bridge  upon 
lightly-touched  strings,  is  called  flageolet  or 
flute  tone.  (Stainer  &  Barret.) 

flageolet  tones,  s.  pi. 

Music:  The  natural  harmonics  of  stringed 
instruments,  so  called  from  their  pure  flute- 
like  quality  of  tone. 

*  flag-et,  s.    [FLACKET.]    A  small  flagon. 

"  Thejtagttei  hem  bifor  faire  donn  he  settes." 

William  of  Palerne,  1,892. 

lflagged(l),a.   [Eng./a<7(l),s.  ;-ed.]    Decked 

out  or  ornamented  with  flags  ;  bearing  a  flag. 

"  Borne  fagged  admiral."       Cowper  •.  Yardley  Oak. 


*  flagged    (2),    a.      [Eng.  flag  (2),   s.  ;    -ed] 
Planted  or  furnished  with  flags. 
••  The  waters  are  flagged  about  with  calamus.'—  Evelyn. 

flagged  (3),  o.  [Eng.  flag  (3),  s.  ;  -ed.]  Paved 
or  laid  down  with  flagstones. 

flag  gi  ness,  s.  [Eng.  flaggy  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  flaggy  ;  limberness, 
laxity  ;  loss  or  want  of  tension. 

flagg   Ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [FLAG  (1),  •».] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming 

lax  or  drooping. 

flagg'  Ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FLAG  (2),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  laying  or  paving  with  flag- 
stones. 

2.  Flagstones  collectively  ;  the  pavement  of 
the  sidewalks  of  a  street. 

flagg'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  .flagging  (1)  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  flagging,  drooping,  or  weary  manner. 

fl&g'-gy  (1),  «•    [Eng.  flag  (1),  v.  ;  -y.] 

1.  Drooping,   flagging,   lax,  weak,   limber; 
without  stiffness  or  tension. 

"  That  basking  in  the  sun  thy  bees  may  lie, 
And  resting  there,  their  flaggy  pinions  dry." 

Dryden  :   t'irfftt;  Oeorgic  iv.  40. 

2.  Weak  in  taste  ;  insipid. 

"  Graf  tan  apple-cion  upon  the  stock  nf  a  colewort, 
and  it  will  bear  a  gctxA  flaggy  apple."—  Bacon. 


-gSf  (2).  *  flag-gle,  a.  [Eng.  flag  (I),  s.  ;  -y.] 

1.  Like  a  flag  :  broad. 

"  Plantaines  that  have  a  broad  flaggie  leaf  ."—  Pur- 
chat  :  Pilgrimage,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Consisting  of  flags  ;  full  of  flags. 

"  He  sette  out  hym  in  thejtaggi  place  of  the  brink* 
of  the  node."—  Wycliffe  :  Exodu»  11.  S. 

*  flag'-l-tate,  v.t.     [Lat.  flagitatus,  pa.  pnr.  of 
flagito.]    To  demand  fiercely,  or  with  importu- 
nity.   (Carlyle.) 

*  flag-I-ta'-tion,  *.   [Lat.  flagiMio.]    The  act 
of   demanding  with    violence,   fierceness,   or 
importunity. 

fla-gf  -tious,  *  flar-gi-cious,  a.  [Lat.  fla- 
gitiosus,  from  flagitium  —  a  disgraceful  act, 
from  flagito  =  to  act  with  violence,  from  the 
same  root  stsflagro  =  to  burn  ;  Ital.  flugizioso; 
Sp.  flagicioso.] 

1.  Exceedingly  disgraceful  ;   wicked,   atro- 
cious ;  heinous,  flagrant,  villanous. 

"In  this  perplexity  Ashley  and  Clifford  pruposed  » 
Jlagitiout  breach  of  public  faith."—  Macaulug  :  Hitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*  2.  Deeply  criminal  or  guilty. 

"  He  dies,  sad  outcast  of  each  church  and  state, 
And  harder  still,  flagitious  yet  not  great" 

Pope  :  Moral  Essay*.  \.  205. 

*  3.  Marked  or  characterized  by  disgraceful 
or  scandalous  crimes  or  conduct. 


"  Discharge  that  rage 


provoking  crimes, 
" 


IT  For  the  difference  between  flagitious  and 
heinous,  see  HEINOUS. 

*  fla-gl'-tious-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  flagitious;  -ly.] 
In  an  atrocious,  villanous,  or  heinously  .Us-. 
graceful  manner. 

"  It  waxaagiti'iusly  cruel."— Bp.  Hall  :  Contempt 
Shebea's  Jatellion. 

*  fla-  gi'  -  tious  -  ness,  s.    [Eng.  flagitious ; 
-ness.]    The  quality  of  being  flagitious  ;   ex- 
treme wickedness,  atrocity,  villany. 

"  A  life  consumed  in  flagitiousness  and  sin."— Blair  : 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  2. 

flag-man,  s.     [Eng.  flag ;  -man.] 

1.  One  who  attends  to,  or  makes  signals 
with  flags. 

*  2.  An  admiral ;  a  vice-admiral ;  a  flag- 
officer. 

"  He  was  a  kind  of  flagman."— Gentleman  Instructed, 
p.  635. 

flag  -on,  *  flag-gon,  s.  [Fr.  flacon,  from  Low 
Lat.  fiasco  =  a  large  flask  ;  flascus,  flasco  =  a 
flask;  Ital.  <fe  Sp.  fiasco.]  [FLASK.]  A  vessel 
with  a  narrow  mouth,  used  for  holding  liquors. 
"  A  mad  rogue,  a'  poured  a.  flagon  of  Rhenish  on  my 
head  once."—Shalcet/i. :  Hamlet,  v.  L 

*  fla'-gran9O,  s.    [Lat.  flagrantia.]  Flagrancy. 

"They  bring  to  him  a  woman  taken  in  the  flagranct 
of  her  adultery."— Sp.  Hall:  Contemp. ;  Womanlabm 
in  Adultery. 


C&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full:  try,  Syrian;  »,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  -kw. 


flagrancy— flame 
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fla'-gran-cy,  s.  [Lat.  flagrantia,  from  fla- 
cmrw.'pr.  par.  of  flagro  =  to  bum.] 

*  1.  Lit.  :  A  burning,  a  heat ;  fire. 

"  Lust  causeth  t,flatrrancy  In  the  eyes,  us  the  sight 
and  the  touch  are  the  things  desired,  and  therefore  the 
spirits  resort  to  those  parts."— Bacon :  Jfat.  But.,  §  722. 

2.  Fig. :  Heinousness,  atrocity,  exceeding 
wickedness  ;  ftagitiousness. 

"The  Jtagrancy  and  dangerous  consequence  of  what 
was  doing.'—  Steel.  Apology.  (Pref.) 

fla  -grant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  flagrans,  pr. 
par.  of  flagro  =  to  burn  ;  Ital.  &,  Sp.  flagrante.] 

*  L  Lit. :  Burning,  blazing. 
II.  Figuratively: 

*  1.  Burning,  ardent,  eager,  heated. 
"With  flxt  and  steady  thoughts,  with  flagrant  love 

and  iutire  devotion  of  soul."— Scott :  Chrittian  Life, 
pt  i.,  ch.  v. 

*  2.  Glowing,  flushed,  red. 

*  3.  Raging  hotly  or  furiously :  as,  A  war 
was  flugrant. 

4.  Heinous,  glaring ;  openly  or  glaringly 
wicked ;  flagitious. 

"  A  flagrant  act  of  Injustice.'  —Bv.  Heard :  Chritt 
driving  the  buyen  and  tellers  out  of  the  Temple. 

fla  gran  te  bel  -lo,  phr.    [Lat.]    With  the 

war  raging  at  the  time. 

fla-gran-te  de-lic-to,  phr.    [Lat] 

Law :  In  the  very  act  of  committing  a  crime. 
H  Taken  flagrante  delicti :  Caught  in  the  act. 

fla'-grant-ly,  adv.  [Bug.  flagrant;  -ly.]  In 
a  flagrant  manner  ;  heinously,  glaringly,  noto- 
riously. 

"They  were  early  uulflagrantly  corrupted."— War- 
burton :  Divine  Legation,  bit.  ii.,  ch.  i  v. 

*  fla'-grate,  v.t.    [Lat.  flagratus,  pa.  par.  of 
flagro  =  to  burn.]    To  burn. 

*  fla-gra'-tion,  s.    [FLAORATE.]    A  burning  ; 
a  conflagration. 

"  We— uuui bed— feared  uojt<igration." 

Lovelace:  Fletcher't  Wild  Ooott  Chate. 

flag-side,  s.  [Eng.  flag,  and  side.]  A  term 
applied  to  that  side  of  a  split  haddock  which 
is  free  from  bone. 

flag  -Stone,  s.    [Eng.  flag  (1),  and  stone.] 

1.  Litliology : 

(1)  Gen.  :  Any  rock  so  laminated  as  to  split 
into  large  thin  layers.  Clay-slate  does  so,  some 
limestones  and  some  sandstones. 

(2)  Spec. :  A  laminated  kind  of  sandstone. 

2.  Comm.  :  Any  rock  which  can   be  split 
into  flags  for  pavements  or  courtyards. 

flag  -worm,  ».  [Bug.  flag  (2),  and  ivorm.]  A 
worm,  as  its  name  imports,  occurring  among 
the  aquatic  plants  called  Flags.  The  term  is 
used  by  Walton  in  his  Angler,  but  the  allusion 
is  too  vague  to  enable  one  to  identify  the 
worm  or  larva  intended. 

"  He  will  in  the  three  hot  months  bite  at  a  Jtag- 
teorm,  or  a  green  gentle."—  Walton :  Angler. 

•flaie,  s    [FLAY.] 

*  flail,  *  flayl,   v.t.     [O.  Fr.  flaieler,  flaeler, 
from  Lat.  flugello.]    [FLAIL,  ».]    To  strike  or 
beat  as  with  a  flail. 

"  In  an  od  corner  for  Mars  they  be  sterufulyejtayHn? 
Hudge  spoak*  and  chariots." 

Stanyhurtt :  Conceit*,  p.  1*8. 

flail,  *  flayle,  *  fleghl,  *  flcy  1,  *  fleyle,  *. 

[O.  Fr.  flael,  flaiel,  from  Lat.  flagellum  =  a 
whip,  a  scourge;  O.  H.  Ger.  flegil;  Dut. 
vlegel;  Port.  &_Ital.  flagello ;  O.  8p.  flagelo ; 
Fr.  JUau.] 

1.  Agric. :  A  wooden  instrument  used  for 
threshing  grain  by  hand.  The  flail  consists 
of  the  hand-staff  and  the  souple,  or  swiple, 
which  are  joined  by  a  piece  of  whang  or  eel- 
skin  to  a  swivel  call  the  hooding. 


*  2.  Old  Arm. :  An  ancient  weapon  used  in 
war.  It  was  a  club  armed  with  spikes  of 
iron,  and  swinging  from  the  end  of  a  large 
handle,  like  the  morning-stars  of  the  London 
train-bands,  three  centuries  since. 

"  Bat  when  they  thought  on  Talus  hands  to  lay. 
He  with  his  yron  /taile  amongst  them  thondred." 
Spenter :  f.  Q.,  V.  V.  1». 

»  flail -t,  o.    [Eng.  flail;  -y.]    Acting  like  a 

flail.    (Vicars.) 

*  flaine,  pa.  par.    [PLAY,  v.] 

*  flair,  *  flaire,  v.  &  s.    [FLARE,  v.  &  ».] 


*  flaire,  *  flayre,  s.    [O.  Fr.  flair,  from  Lat. 
flagro.]    A  smell,  an  odour. 


*fiaite,  *flayte,  v.t.    [Vtom  flee  (q.v.).]    To 
scare,  to  terrify. 

"  Desire  God  to  jiaytt  and  gaster  tliee  out  of  that 
lap  and  bosom  as  Sampson  out  uf  Dalilah's."—  Kogeri  : 
ill  Trench  :  On  tome  Def.  in  our  Eng.  Met.,  p.  18. 

H  Now  confined  to  the  North  country. 

flake  (1),  s.  [Lit.  a  piece  stripped  off,  from  the 
verb,  which  appears  in  flay  ;  Icel.  flaga  =  a 
flag  or  slab  of  stone  ;  flakna  =  to  flake  off,  to 
split;  fla-gna  =  to  flake  off;  Sw.  flaga  —  a 
flaw,  a  crack,  a  flake  ;  flagna  =  to  peel  off.] 
[FLAG  (3),  s.,  FLAY,  FLAW.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  thin,  scale-like  mass  of  anything;  a 
small  flat  particle  of  anything  loosely  held 
together  like  a  flock  of  wool  ;  a  flock,  a  scale. 

"  Thicker,  like  thejtafcu 
In  a  fall  of  snow."      Tennyson  :  Lucretiut.  169. 

2.  A  small  particle  of  fire,  or  burning  matter 
detached  and  flying  off. 

"  The  bellying  clouds 
Burst  into  rain,  or  gild  their  sable  skirts 
With  flnkei  of  ruddy  fire." 

SomervUe  :  To  Sir  A.  Ouahton. 

*  3.  A  flash. 

"  Ever  and  anone  the  rosy  red 
Flash  t  through  her  face,  as  it  had  beene  a  flake 
Of  lightning?  Spenser  :  F.  O...  III.  ii.  5. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Archaol.  :   A  small   fragment  of  stone 
chipped  off  by  ancient  man  in  forming  flint  or 
other  stone  implements.     Used  chiefly  as  an 
element  in  the  compound  Flint-flake  (q.v.). 

2.  Hortic.  (PI.)  :  One  of  the  three  divisions 
under  which  the  endless  varies  of  Carnation, 
Dianthus  caryophyllus,  are  arranged,  the  others 
being   Bizarres  and    Picotees.      Flakes  have 
two  colours  only,  and  their  stripes  are  large, 
going  quite  through  the   leaves.     They  are 
sub-divided  into  scarlet,  pink,  purple,  yellow, 
and  other  flakes.    (London.) 

flake-white,  s. 

Painting  :  A  pigment  consisting  of  English 
white  lead  in  the  form  of  scales  or  plates.  It 
is  an  oxidized  carbonate  of  lead.  When  levi- 
gated, it  is  called  body-white.  The  name 
flake-white  is  derived  from  the  figure  of  the 
pigment.  (Weale.) 

flake  (2),  *.    [Icel.  fleki  —  a  flake  or  hurdle.] 
L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  portable  fencing  or  hurdle. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Fish-curing  :  A  platform  of  slats,  wands, 
or  hurdles,  on  which  fish  is  placed  to  dry  ;  a 
fish-flake. 

2.  Naitt.  :  A  stage  suspended  over  the  side 
of  a  ship  for  the  convenience  of  the  painters 
or  caulkers. 

*  flake,  v.t.  &  t.    [FLAKE  (1),  *.] 

A.  Trans.  :   To  form  into  flakes  or  loose 
particles. 

"  From  the  bleak  pole  no  winds  inclement  blow, 
Mould  the  round  hail,  or  flake  the  fleecy  snow." 
Pope:  JTomer;  Odyuey  iv.  7«. 

B.  In  trans.  :  To  break  up  or  separate  into 
flakes  ;  to  peel  or  scale  off. 

flak'  -ii-ness,   «.     [Eng.  flaky;    -ness.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  flaky. 


'-y,  ».    (Evg.flak(e);  -y.] 

1.  Lying  in  flakes,  layers,  or  strata  ;  flake- 
like. 

"  To  bring  It  to  s.  flaky  consistency."—  Browne  :   Ftrf. 
g&r  Errvun,  ok.  ill,  ch,  nxvi. 

2.  Consisting  of  flakes  or  small  loose  masses  ; 
hanging  loosely  together. 

"  Till,  dark  above  and  white  below, 
Decided  drives  the  flaky  snow." 

Scott:  Marmion,  iv.  (Iiitrod.) 

flam,  ».  &  o.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  As  subst.  :    A  lying  story  or  fable  ;  a 
false  pretext,  a  lie  ;  deception. 

"  Bear  witness  if  I  tell  attorn." 

Xu>(ft  :  Birthday  Song. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Lying,  false,  deceitful. 

"She  addeth  ajfam  story."—  Sprat,  inlfnri.  Mitcell., 
vi.  224. 

flam,  v.t.      [FLAM,  «.]     To  deceive  with  a 
lie  ;  to  impose  upon,  to  cheat. 

"  Then  flam  me  oft* 

With  an  old  witch,  two  wives,  and  Winnifrede." 
ford:   Witch  of  Edmonton,  il.  t. 

».    [FLAMINGO.] 


flam' -ant,  a.      [Fr.  flambant  -  flaming,  blat> 
iug.] 

Her. :  Flaming,  burning,  blazing  ;  as  a  torch, 
a  firebrand,  &c. 

flamb,  v.t.    [FLAME,  v.]    (Scotch.) 
1.  To  baste. 

"She  had  just  been  Itamoing  (anglicl  baiting)  thej 
"   of  La 


roast"— Scott :  Bride 

2.  To  besmear  oneself  with  the  food  which 
one  is  eating. 

* flambe,  s.    [FLAME,  s.] 

flam' -beau  (ean  as  o),  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr. 
flambe  =  a  flame.]  A  lighted  torch,  carried  to 
give  light  at  night. 

"  All  catch  the  frenzy,  downward  from  her  grace. 
Whose  flambeaux  flash  against  the  morning  skies." 
Cowper  :  Task,  ii.  648. 

flam-boy  ant,  a.    [Fr.  =  flaming.] 

*  1.  Lit.  dt  Ord.  Lang. :  Flaming,  blazing. 
"  See,  too,  the  Rose,  above  the  western  portal. 
flamboyant  with  a  thousand  gorgeous  colour*." 
Longfellow  :  Golden  Legend,  ii. 

2.  Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  the  decorated 
and  very  ornamental  style  of  architecture  of 
French  invention  and  use,  and  contemporary 
in  France  with  the  Perpendicular  style  in 


FLAMBOYANT   WINDOW. 

England.  One  of  the  most  striking  and  uni- 
versal features  is  the  waving  arrangements  of 
the  tracery  of  the  windows,  panels,  &c.  The 
foliage  used  for  enrichments  is  well  carved, 
and  has  a  playful  and  frequently  good  effect. 

flame,  *  flambe,  *  flaumbe.  *  flawmbe, 

*  flaume,  s.  [O.  Fr.  flame,  flamme  ;  Fr. 
flamme,  from  Lat.  flamma  =  a  ttnme  ;  Ital. 
Jlamma ;  Port,  flamma ;  Sp  llama  ;  Dut.  vlam  ; 

Sw.  flamma;  Dan.  flamme.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  blaze.    [II.] 

"  Is  not  flame  a  vapour,  fume,  or  exhalation  heated 
red-hot,  that  is  se  hot  as  to  shine  T  "—Xewrton :  Optic*. 

(2)  Fire  generally. 

"  Pity  him,  Jove,  and  his  bold  theft  allow ;, 
theflamet  he  once  stole  from  thee,  grant  him  now. 
Cowley :  Prometheus  Ill-painted. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Heat  of  passion,  violent  contention ;  ex- 
citement 

(2)  Heat,  ardour,  excitement,  enthusiasm. 

"  The  true  descendants  of  those  godly  men 
Who  swept  from  Scotland,  in  Aflame  of  zeaL" 
Wordnoorth :  Excurtion,  bk.  ir. 

(3)  Ardour  or  warmth  of  affection  ;  the  pas- 
sion of  love, 

"  Since  your  beautiful  maid  your  flame  has  repaid. 
No  more  I  your  folly  regret. ' 

Byron :  To  the  Sighing  Strephon. 

(4)  Ardour  or  warmth  of  imagination  or 
fancy  ;  vigour  of  thought. 

"  Great  are  their  faults  and  glorious  Is  their^im*." 
Waller:  Prologue  to  Maid't  Tragedy. 

(5)  The  object  of  one's  affection  ;  one  be- 
loved ;  a  sweetheart. 

"  I  suppose  she  was  an  old  flame  of  the  Colonel's."— 

Thackeray  :  Newcomet,  ch.  xxii. 

IL  Chem. :  Gas  or  vapour  raised  to  so  high 
a  temperature  that  it  becomes  luminous  ;  the 
higher  the  temperature  and  the  denser  the 
gas,  the  brighter  the  flame.  This  brightness 
may  be  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  third 
body,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lime-light. 

f  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  flame, 
blaze,  flash,  flare,  and  glare :  "  Flame  signifies 
the  luminous  exhalation  emitted  from  fire. 
liln:i;  signifies  a  flame  blown  up,  that  is,  an 
extended  flame.  Flash  and  flare,  which  are 
but  variations  of  flame,  denote  different  species 
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r ;  thefonner  a  sudden  flamt,  the  second 
dazzling,  unsteady  fame.  Glan,  which  ia  a 
variation  of  glow,  denotes  a  glowing,  that  is, 
ft  strong  flame,  that  emits  a  strong  light :  a 
candle  burns  only  by  «am«,  paper  commonly 
by  a  Meat,  gunpowder  by  a  flatk,  a  torcli  by  a 
fart,  and  a  routtugratiou  by  a  glan."  (Crabb : 
Kng.  Synon.) 

flame-bearer,  s. 

1.  Onl.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  bears 
or  carries  a  li^-ht. 

2.  Omit*. :  The  English  rendering  of  Selat- 
wAorus,   a    genus    of   Troohilida;    (Humming 
Birds),   with  fiery  red  feathers  round  their 
necks.    They  are  small  birds  from  tropical 
America. 

*  flame-bolt,  .<     A  thunder-bolt. 

"O'er  each  in  turn  U»  terrible jtatnr-ixtlti  fall." 
M-orr  :   I'tiird  PropUtt  of  Khoroucm. 

flame-bridge,  s.  A  wall  rising  from  the 
floor  ff  a  furn.ur  to  cause  the  flame  to  impinge 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 

flame  engine,  s.  An  early  name  for  the 
gas-engine,  in  which  the  piston  is  moved  by 
the  expansion  due  to  the  sudden  combusion 
of  a  body  of  gas  in  the  cylinder.  [GAS-ENGINE.] 

*  flame  -  eyed,  a.    Haying  eyes  burning 
like  lire,  or  darting  out,  as  it  were,  flames  of 
fire. 

Drew  to  the*  Bitterness  whose  pores  sweat  gal ; 
age  ;  Rage,  Misehiefe." 
Bm  Jotuan  :  Matyue  of  Qutmt. 

flame-lily,  s. 

Hot. :  The  amyrillidaceous  genus  Pyrolirion. 
(Loudon.) 

flame-moth,  s.     Antidea  rubidata. 

Same-shaped,".  A  term  applied  to  any 
weapon  of  which  the  blade  is  of  wavy  form  : 
specif.,  employed  to  denote  arrow -heads, 
knives,  and  lance-heads  of  the  neolithic  period 
so  indented,  and  which  are  interestingas  show- 
ing a  distinct  advance  on  the  weapons  of  the 
nver-drift. 

'One  jlum'-thirprd  arrow-head,  chipped  with  the 
nicest  art,  ia  evidently  ex*  juted  .-is  a  display  of  lapidary 
•kill.'— H-item.:  Prekutoric  Man.  cb.  vii. 

flame-tree,  «. 

lint. :  Brachychiton  acerifolium. 

flame,  *  flambe,  *  flaume,  •  flawme,  v.t. 
&  t.  [t).  Fr.  flamber ;  Fr.  flamer  ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
ft  Dut.  rlammen ;  Sw.  flamma ;  Dan.  flamme  ; 
Ger.  flammen,  from  Lat.  flammu  =  to  bnrn.] 

*  A.  Train. :  To  inflame,  to  excite,  to  heat. 

"  flamed  with  zeal  of  vengeance  inwardly." 

Spmter:  F.  Q.,\.  L  14. 
B.  Intransitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  burn  with  a  flame  ;  to  blaze  ;  to 
burst  into  flames. 

"  Lillet!  forth  hi*  bloody  faming  tongue." 

Spenier :  F.  $.,  1.  v.  M. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  shine  or  blaze  as  a  flame. 

"  The  wondering  swain  descries 
Midst  night's  tn.ck  gloom  a  taming  meteor  rise." 
H'tUne:  Spigomad,  bk.  iiL 

2.  To   burst  or  break  out  in  violence  of 
passion. 

"  He  tamed  with  indignation."— Macau!  ay  :  BM. 
fog.,  ch.  ii. 

fla'me  c61-6r,  «.  [Eng.  flame,  and  color.] 
A  high  yellow  color  like  that  of  flame. 

"In  a  robe  of  flamtcolor,  naked-breasted." — Ben 
Jonton :  Second  Masque  of  Beauty. 

Dame  col  ored,  a.  [Eng.  flame,  and 
colored.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  a  high  yellow  color,  like 
that  of  flame. 

"  'Tis  strong,  and  it  does  indifferent  well  in  flame- 
colored  stockings."— Shaketp. :  Twelfth  MgU,  1. 1. 

2.  Bot.  :  Very  lively  scarlet,  fiery  red. 

•  fla  me  ful,  *  flame-foil,  a.     [Eng.  flame; 
-full.}    Burning. 

"  Other  JtamefuU  fables."      Syltttter :  Xdm,  401. 
flame-less,  a.  '[Eng.  flame;  -leas.]     Desti- 
tute of  flame  or  fire. 

"  Detest*  his  sanctuary  and  forsakes 
Uifftamtleu  altar."    Sandyt:  Lament,  p.  4. 

t  nameless  lamp,  s.  A  lamp  which  gives 
light  without  flame  ;  as,  for  instance,  one  pro- 
duced by  a  red-hot  coil  of  platinum,  intro- 
duced into  a  jet  of  gaseous  hydrocarbon. 

•  fla  me  let,  «.    [Eng.  flame  ;  dimin.  guff,  -let.} 
A  little  flame. 


fla  -men,  *  fla  mine, .--.    [Lat.] 

Rom.  Aiitiq.  :  A  general  name  for  one  of 
certain  priests  whose  services  were  appro- 
priated to  one  deity.  There  were  in  all  lil'tccn, 
three  (Flumines  Majores)  instituted  by  Numa, 
and  at  all  times  chosen  from  the  patricians, 
and  twelve  (Flamines  Minores)  who  might  be 
taken  from  the  Plebeians.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  they  held  office  for  life.  The 
three  Flamines  Majores  were  :  1.  Flamen 
Dialis,  the  priest  of  Jupiter  ;  2.  Flamen 
Martialis,  the  priest  of  Mars,  and  8.  Flamen 
Quirinalis,  the  priest  of  Quirinus  or  Romulus. 
The  riamen  Dialis  was  an  important  person- 
age, and  had  numerous  privileges.  He  was 
attended  by  a  lictor,  his  house  was  an  asylum, 
and  he  was  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate, 
but  was  not  permitted  to  leave  the  city  even 
for  a  single  night.  He  was  assisted  by  his 
wife,  who  was. termed  Flaminica,  but,  as  he 
was  not  allowed  to  marry  twice,  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  if  his  wife  died. 

"  Titles  of  pontiffs,  augurs,  mdjlameni  were  bounty 
Senators,  *c.  —  Patoy    Evidences,  pt  L,  ch.  L 

*  fla-mln'-S-OUS,  a.       [Lat.  flaminius,  from 
flamen  (genit.  flaminis).]    Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  flamen  ;  flaminical. 

fla  men  ship,  fla-mine-ship,  s.  [Eng. 
flamen;  -ship.]  The  office,  post,  or  dignity  of 
a  flamen. 

"  C.  Claudius,  the  arch  flamiue  of  Jupiter,  lost  his 
Jlaminethiji." — P.  Holland  :  Lioiut,  p,  601. 

*  fla'me  -Ship,  s.      [Eng.  flame;    -ship.]     A 
title  or  epithet  applied  to  Vulcan,  as  the  god 

of  smiths. 

"Pox  on  your  flamtthip,  Vulcan."—  Ben  Jonton: 
Execration  of  Vulcan, 

flam  ing,  *  fiammynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ». 
[FLAME,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Burning,  blazing,  emitting  flames. 

2.  Of  a  bright  red  or  yellow  colour  ;  flame- 
coloured. 

3.  Tending  to  inflame  or  excite  the  mind  ; 
vehement,  violent. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  burning  or 
blazing ;  a  flame. 

"  Then  suddainly  their  jtamings  quenched  are." 

Mirrourfor  Mayittratet,  p.  228. 

flam'-ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  flaming ;  -ly.]    In  a 
flaming  manner  ;  hotly,  ardently,  vehemently. 
"  How  quaint  and  flamingly  amorous  iu  the  Cau- 
ticles !"— Ftltham :  Ketolvet.  pt  L,  res.  20. 

fla-mlh'-go,  s.  [Sp.  &  Port,  flamenco;  Fr. 
flammant.  So  named  from  its  flame-like 
colour.] 

Ornithology : 

1.  Singular: 

(1)  A  bird,  Phcenusopterus  niber,  which  has 
very  long  legs,  and  in  other  respects  so  much 
resembles  one  of  the  Grallatores  (Waders), 
that  it  was  long  classed  with  them.  But 
Swainson  pointed  out  that  its  feet  have  the 
webbed  toes  of  the  duck,  and  the  bill  is  a 
modification  of  a  duck's  bill.  He,  therefore, 


placed  it  with  the  Natatorial  (Swimming) 
Birds,  which  it  connects  with  the  Grallatores 
(Waders).  The  plumage  is  rose-coloured,  the 
wing  coverts  red,  the  quill  feathers  of  the 
wings  black.  It  is  about  three  and  a-half 
feet  high.  It  occurs  in  the  South  of  Europe, 
frequenting  the  sea-shore,  and  living  on  mol- 
lusca,  Crustacea  and  small  fishes,  for  which 


its  long  iifck  and  broad,  bent  bill  enable  it  to 
probe  in  the  sand. 

(2)  The  genus  Phcenicoptcrns,  of  which 
there  are  eight  species,  four  of  which  are 
American.  They  are  gregarious  and  migra- 
tory, moving  in  largo  flocks. 

2.  PI :  The  family  Phcenicopteridae,  which 
is  placed  under  the  sub-tribe  Lamellirostres, 
of  the  Natatorial  Birds,  its  allies  being  the 
ducks,  the  geese,  and  the  swans.  Sometimes 
it  is  made  a  sub-family  of  Anatidce,  and  la 
then  called  Phceuicopterinse. 

"  Before  him,  like  a  blood-red  flag, 
The  bright  flamingoes  flew." 

Longfellow :  Slave  t  Dream. 

fla-min'  -i-cal,  o.  [Lat.  flamen  (genit.  flan- 
tats).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  flamen. 

"Superstitious  copes  and  Jtaminicul  vestures."— 
Milton  :  Keaioni  of  Church  Government,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  it 

*  flam-ma-bil -I-ty,    s.      [Eng.    flammable; 
-ity.]    Th'e  quality  or  state  of  being  inflam- 
mable ;  inflammability. 

"In  the  sulphur  of  bodies  torrined,  that  is,  the  oily, 
fat,  and  unctuous  parts,  consist  the  principles  otjlam- 
mabUUy."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Errouri,  bk.  VL,  ch.  xii. 

*  flam   ma  ble,  a.      [Lat.  flammabilis,  from 
flammo  ="to  set  on  tire;  flamma  =  a  flame. | 
Capable  of  being  set  on  fire  or  kindled  into 
flame ;  inflammable. 

"flam  rna  tion,  «.  [Lat.  flammatio,  from 
flammatus,  pa.  par.  of  flammo  =  set  on  fire.) 
The  act  of  setting  on  fire,  or  kindling  into 
flame ;  the  state  of  being  set  on  tire. 

"  White  or  crystalline  arseuick,  being  artificial,  and 
sublimed  with  salt,  will  not  endure  Jlammatimt.'— 
Browne :  Vulgar  Errouri,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

•flam  me  oils,  a.  [Lat.  flammeus,  from 
flamma  =  a  flame.]  Pertaining  to,  resembling, 
or  consisting  of  flame. 

"This  jtamnMotu  light  is  not  over  all  the  body."— 
Browne :  Vulgar  Errouri.  bk.  iiL,  ch.  xxvii. 

*  flam-mif '-er-OUS,    a.     [Lat.   flammifer  = 

bearing  flame  or  fire;  flamma  =•  flame,  and 
fero  —  to  bear.]  Bringing  or  producing  flame 
or  fire. 

*  flam-miv  -6  moiis,  a.    [Lat.  flammivomut, 
from  flamma  =  flame,  and  vomo  =  to  vomit.) 
Vomiting  out  flame  or  fire.    (Thompson :  Hick- 
ness,  bk.  iii.) 

flam  -y,  a.  &  «.     [Eng.  flambe);  -y.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Burning,  blazing;  pertaining  to  or  con 
sisting  of  flame  or  fire. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  flame. 

"  The  vital  spirits  of  living  creatures  are  a  substance 
compounded  of  an  airy  and  flamy  matter."— Bacon. 
Jf at.  a  int.,  §20. 

3.  Bright  as  flame. 

"  She  has  seen  him  rise  upon  hiajlumy  winge." 

Want :  Memory  of  Rev.  Mr.  (jouf*. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Bot. :  Viola  tricolor.  So  called  because  its 
colours  are  seen  in  the  flame  of  wood  (Flora 
Domestica).  (Prior  ;  Britten  &  Holland.) 

flan  (1),  s.    [Icel.  flana,] 

1.  A  sudden  gust  of  wind ;  a  storm,  a  tempest. 
"  Thair  fell  aue  ferlyfulljton  within  thay  fellU  » ide." 

Rauf  Coif  ear,  i.  2. 

2.  Smoke  driven  down  the  chimney  by  a 
gust  of  wind. 

*flan  (2),  *flon,  s.  [A.8.  fldn;  Icel.  fleinn.} 
An  arrow.  (Hali  Meidenhad,  p.  15.) 

flan  (1),  v.i.  [FLAN  (I),  *.]  To  come  or  blow 
in  gusts. 

flan  (2),  *.(.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch. :  To  splay  or  bevel  internally  :  as  a 
window-pane. 

"flan (3), v.t.  [A..S.fledn.] 
To  flay. 

"We   wulleth    alle    his 
cuichtes/an." 
Layamon,  iii.  163. 

*  flan  -card,  s.    [FLAN- 

KARD.] 

flanch,  s.    [A  softened 
form  of  flank  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  flange  FLANCH. 
(q.v.). 

2.  Her. :  An  ordinary  formed  on  each  side 
of  the  shield  by  the  segment  of  a  circular 
superficies  drawn  from  the  corner  of  the  chief 
to  the  base  point.  Written  also /tongue. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9l£  work,  who.  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ae,  ce  =  e;  ey=  a,    qu  =  kw. 
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flanch,  v.i.     [FLANCH,  s.]    To  flange  (q.v.). 
flanch' -ing,  pr.  par.    [FLANCH,  t>  ] 

flanching  out,  s. 
Ship-build.  :  Bellying  out. 

flan-con  a  de,  flan  con  nade,  e.    [Fr] 

Fencing  :  A  thrust  in  the  flank  or  side. 

Flan'-ders,  o.  &  a.  [Fr.  FUtndre,  A  district 
of  the  Netherlands,  at  present  represented  by 
the  provinces  of  East  and  West  Flanders  in 
Belgium,  whence  carriage  and  cavalry  horses 
were  formerly  imported  in  great  numbers  to 
tins  country.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  connected  with, 
or  imported  from  Flanders. 

"  The  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  alone  pretended 
to  the  magnificence  of  a  carriage,  in  shape  like  the 
vulgar  pictures  of  Noah's  ark.  drawn  by  eight  long- 
tailed  flanderi  mares."— Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  ii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

(1)  The  country  described  in  the  etymology. 

(2)  A  horse  imported  from  Flanders. 

"  Does  he  keep  bis  chariot  and  berlin,  with  six  flow- 
ing Flandert  I "—  dibber :  Nonjuror,  it  3. 

Flan'-dri-ans,  s.  pi.  Named  from  the  country 
of  Flanders,  in  which  the  sect  flourished.] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  subdivision  of  the  Mennonite 
Anabaptist  sect.  They  arose  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  were  rigid  in  their  procedure. 
In  A.D.  1030  the  majority  of  them  entered  into 
a  union,  confirmed  in  1(549,  with  their  more 
moderate  brethren,  who  were  often  called 
Waterlanders.  Those  who  remained  separate 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  excite  much 
notice  subsequently.  The  Flandrians  were 
called  also  Flemings  (q.v.).  (Mosheim.) 

fla- neur',  s.  [Fr.,  from  fldner  =  to  lounge  or 
saunter  about.]  A  lounger. 

flang,  s.  [FLANGE,  s.]  A  miner's  two-pointed 
pick. 

flange,  *  flanoh  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  flanch  (q.v. ).~] 
Machinery  : 

1.  A  projecting  rib  or  rim  for  strength,  as  a 
guide,  or  for  attachment  to  another  object. 

2.  A  strengthening  rib,  as  in  the  flange  of  a 
fish-bellied  rail,  or  girder. 

3.  A  guide-flange,  as  in  the  rib  of  a  car- 
wheel  projecting  beyond  the  tread. 

4.  A  fastening  flange,  as  on  the  end  of  pipe, 
steam  cylinder,  &c. 

flange-joint,  s.  A  joint,  such  as  that  of 
pipes,  where  the  connecting  pieces  have  per- 
forated flanges  by  which  the  parts  are  bolted 
together. 

flange-rail,  s.  A  rail  having  a  bent-up 
flange  to  keep  the  wheel  on  the  rails. 

H  Port-flange,  s. 

Ship-build. :  A  piece  of  timber  fastened  over 
a  port  to  prevent  water  or  dirt  from  entering 
the  port  when  open. 

flange,  v.t.  &  i.    [FLANGE,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a 
flange  ;  to  make  or  fasten  a  flange  on. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  be  bent  or  made  into  the 
form  of  a  flange. 

flang  -ing,  pr.  pur.,  a.,  &.  s.     [FLANGE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  A  s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subsi.  :  The  act  or  process  of  furnish- 
ing with  a  flange. 

flanging  machine,  s. 

Sheet-metal :  A  machine  usually  having  two 
Tollers  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  bend 
over  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  tin-plate  which  is 
passed  between  them.  The  modes  of  bending 
are  known  as  bending,  burring,  seaming, 
Banging,  &c. 

flank,  *  flancke,  *  flanke,  "  flawnke.  s. 

[fr.flanc=  side,  prop,  the  weak  part  of  the 
body,  from  Lat.  flaccus  —  weak,  the  n  being 
Inserted,  as  in  jongleur,  from  Lat.  joculator. 
Bo  in  Ger.  weiche  =  (1)  softness,  (2)  the  side, 
from  uteich  =  soft  (Skeat) ;  Ital.  fianco ;  8p.  & 
Poit.flanco;  Dut.,  Sw.,  &  Dan.  flank.] 

I  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  fleshy  or  muscular  part  of  the  side 
between  the  hips  and  the  thigh. 

"Pierced  in  the  Hank,  lamented  youth,  he  lies." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xri.  S!t. 


2.  In  the  same  sense  as  11.  5. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  The  haunch  of  an  arch  ;  the  shoulder 
between  the  crown  ami  the  springing. 

(2)  The  return   side  of  any  l>ody,  as  of  a 
house,  a  wall,  an  ashlar  in  position,  &c. 

2.  fort. ;  That  portion  of  a  bastion  which 
reaches  from   the  face  to  the  curtain.     The 
flank  of  one  bastion  commands  the  ditch  be- 
fore the  curtain  and  the  face  of  the  opposite 
bastion.     [BASTION.] 

3.  Gearing :  The  acting  surface  of  a  cog, 
within  the  pitch-line.     The  outer  portion  is 
the  face. 

4.  Leather-trade  :  The  thin  portion  of  a  skin 
of  leather ;  that  which  previously  covered  the 
flank  of  the  animal. 

5.  Mil.  :  The  side  of  an  army,  a  division  of 
an  army,  or  any  body  of  soldiers. 

"The  legions  appointed  for  the  rttnikt*  abandoned 
their  standings  and  sensed  on  the  fields  adjoining."— 
erenetcey:  Tacitus;  A  unities,  p.  26. 

flank  company,  s. 

Mil. :  The  company  posted  on  the  extreme 
right  or  left  of  a  battalion. 

flank-defence,  s. 

Mil. :  A  line  of  fire  parallel  or  nearly  so  to 
the  point  of  another  work  or  position. 

flank,  *  flanck,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  flanquer;  Sp. 
flanquear.]    [FLANK,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  form  a  side,  edge,  or  border  to ;  to 
border ;  to  stand,  lie,  or  be  at  the  flank  or 
side  of. 

"  And  yet  in  town  and  country  prospects  please 
Where  stately  colonnades  a.Kjhniked  with  trees." 
Pitt:  EpiUletoJ.  Pitt,  Eig. 

2.  To  secure  or  protect  on  the  side  or  flank. 

"  By  the  rich  scent  we  found  our  perfumed  prey, 
Which,  jlunked  with  rocks,  did  close  in  covert  lie." 
Drydeii:  Annut  MiralMit,  xxvi. 

3.  To  be  posted  so  as  to  command  or  secure 
the  flank  or  side  of  any  pass  or  position ;  to 
pass  roun.d  or  turn  the  flank  of. 

"  Armed  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  they  stand, 
And /(an*  the  passage." 

Dryden :  riryU  ;  jEneid  ix.  M,  22. 

*  4.  To  meet  pr  receive  on  the  flank  or  side  ; 
to  oppose  the  side  to. 

"  For  this  assault  should  either  quarter  feel, 
Again  to  flunk  the  tempest  she  miclit  reel." 

Falconer.  Shipwreck. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  border,  to  touch ;  to  lie  on  the  flank 
or  side. 

2.  To  be  posted  on  the  flank  or  side. 

*  flank   ard,  *  flanc-ard,  s.    [O.  Fr.] 

1.  Sport. :  One  of  the  knobs  or  nuts  in  the 
flanks  of  a  deer. 

2.  Old  War:  A  covering  for  the  flanks  of 
horses. 

"  Some  had  .  .  .  the  Jianoirdct  droned  and  gutted 
with  red.'  —  Hall :  Henry,  iv.  (an.  1). 

*  flanke,  *  flaunkc,  s.     [Dan.  flunke.}     A 
spark. 

"  Felle^a«Hto'«  of  fyr  and  Bakes  of  soufre." 

Kir/y  Eng.  Alii/.  Poem*:  Cleauwa,  953. 

flank -er,  *  flanck  er,  *.  fEng.  flank  ;-er.] 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  flanks,  or  is 
posted,  stationed,  or  placed  on  the  flanks ; 
skirmishers  thrown  out  on  the  flanks  of  an 
army  when  marching  ;  a  fortification  project- 
ing so  as  to  command  the  flank  of  an  assailing 
body. 

"Shaded  by  ponderous Jlankeri,  lowered 
The  portal  s  gloomy  way." 

/Scott .-  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  15. 

*  2.  A  pavement  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

"The  paths  or  ;(«»*«•<  (pitched]  with  hard  white 
•tone*."— Life  of  A.  Wood,  1682. 

*  flank  -er  (1),  v.t.  &,  i.    [FLANKER,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  attach  on  the  flanks  or  sides. 

2.  To  defend  by  flankers  or  projecting  lateral 
fortifications. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  come  on  the  flank  or  side. 

"  Those  sharpe  wiudes  do  rather  Jlanker  than  blow 
fully  opposite  upon  our  plantations."— A'twiyn :  KUta, 
ch.  Ui. 

*  flank  er  (2),  *  flanok-er,  v.i.  [FLANKE,  «.] 
To  flame,  to  burn. 

"  Who  can  bide  Uiejlantk'ring  name  T  ' 

Turbmile :  Ovid  ( 15«7),  f  o.  IS. 


flanks,   s.     [Etyiii.   doubtful.]    A  wrench   or 
any  other  injury  in  the  back  of  a  horse. 

flan  neL  *  flan-nell,  *  flan  neu,  s.  &  a. 

[Welsh  gwlancn,  from  gwlati  =  wool.J 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Onlinary  Language : 

1.  I'abrit :  A  soft,  oi*n  woollen  stuff,  of 
which  there  are  many  kinds,  twilled  or  plain 
and  undressed,  milled,  gauze,  coloured,  and 
checked.  Also  made  for  specific  purposes,  as 
house,  horse,  and  printer's  blankets. 


*  2.  A  compound  of  hot  gin  and  beer,  fla- 
voured with  nutmeg,  etc. 

*  3.  The  quantity  of  the  material  described 
under  A.  I.  1,  necessary  to  cover  the  inside  of 
a  coffin,  in  allusion  to  the  endeavour  of  Charles 
II.  to  promote  the  woollen  trade  by  ordering 
that  all  coffins  should  be  lined  with  flannel. 
(Cf.  Pope :  Moral  Essays,  i.  246-49.) 

"  Of  all  his  gains  by  verse  he  could  not  save 
Enough  to  purchase  rtanncl  and  a  grave." 

Oli!h.un :  J  Satire. 

II.  Dot.  :  The  leaves  of  Verbascmn  Thapsut, 
from  their  woolly  texture.  (Britten  &  Hol- 
land.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Made  of  the  material  described  in  A.  1 ! 
as,  ».  flannel  shirt. 

*  2.  Soft,  warm. 

"Bid  me  repair  to  a  more  flannel  climate."—  FT<* 

pole  :  Letters,  ii  i  ». 

^(l)Naturcd  flannel :  A  shcetor  layerof  much 
'interwoven  or  entangled  material,  closely  re- 
sembling coarsely  woven  cloth ;  found  in 
summer  upon  the  margins  of  pools  which 
have  dried.  It  consists  of  the  interwoven 
filaments  of  Confervas,  with  adherent  or  en- 
tangled Diatoms,  Infusoria,  &c.,  and  crystals 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  (Griffith  £  Ilenfrey.) 

1  (2)  Our  Lord's  Flannel,  Our  Saviour's 
Flannel : 

Bot. :  Echium  vulgare.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

flan  nelled, «.    [Eng.  flannel;  -ed.]   Covered 
with  or  wrapped  up  in  flannel. 

flan  nen,  s.  &  a.    [FLANNEL.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Flannel. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  flannel 

"  I  wad  u.-i  been  surprised  to  spy 
You  on  an  auld  wife  tjlanneit  toy." 

Burnt :  To  A  Louie. 

flan'-nlng,  s.    [Eng.  flan  (1),  v. ;  -ing.] 

Build. :   The   internal   flare   of  a  window 
.  jamb,  or  of  a  fireplace ;  an  embrasure ;  coving, 

flanqne,  s.    [FLANOH.]    . 

*  flan-queur,  s.    [FLANKER,  3.] 

flap,  *  flappe,  s.    [Dut./<y>.]    [FLAP,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Anything    broad    and    flexible,   hanging 
loosely,  or  attached  by  one  side  only. 

"  Have  hold  of  the  Jlap  of  Mr.  O'Connor's  coat"— 
Jirskiite  :  Speech  ;  Trial  of  the  Earl  of  I'luuut. 

2.  The  motion  of  anything  broad  and  loose, 
or  a  stroke  with  it ;  a  flapping  motion   or 
noise. 

"  The /fa/;  of  the  banners,  that  flit  as  they're  borne." 
Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxii. 

3.  A  hinged  leaf  of  a  table  or  shutter. 

4.  A  fly-flap  (q.v.). 

"  Flappe,  instrument  to  imyte  wythe  tlyys.  fTa- 
bellum  mutcarium. "— Prompt.  Pan. 

5.  A  slight  stroke. 

"  A  Jlap  with  a  fox-taile."— florin,  p.  137. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Veter. :  A  disease  in  horses. 

"  When  a  hone  has  ihvjl«i>»,  you  may  perceive  hil 
lips  swelled  on  Iwtli  sides  of  his  mouth  ;  and  that 
which  is  in  the  blister  is  like  the  white  of  an  e;.;  ;  cut 
some  slashes  with  a  knife,  and  rub  it  once  wiUi  &..lt, 
and  it  will  cure,"— Parrier't  Dictionary. 

2.  Bot.  (PI.)  :  (1)  Large  broad  mushrooms, 
probably    Agaricus  arvensis.    (2)  Peziza  cock- 
Uata.    (Britten  £  Holland.)    [FLAB.] 

flap -dock,  flapper -dock,  happy 
dock,*. 

Bot.  :  Digitalis  purpurea. 

flap-door,  «.    A  man-hole  door. 

flap-tile,  s.  A  tile  with  a  bent-uj>  portion 
to  turn  a  corner  or  catch  a  drip. 

flap-valve,  s.  A  valve  which  opens  and 
shuts  upon  one'  hinged  side  ;  clack-valve. 


boll,  bo"y ;  pout,  J6wl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph     £, 
-clan,  -tian  =  ahan.     tlon,  -oion  -  shun ;  tion,   sion  =  zhun.    tious,  -dons,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  <•  bel,  del. 
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flap— flash 


The  common  inimjv-vulvr  consists  of  a  disc  of 
leather,  opening  upward  when  the  pump-rod 
descends,  and  has  a  leaden  or  brass  weight 
attached  to  it . 

flap,  *  flap-pen,  *  flap  pyn,  v.t.  &  i.  [A 
variant  of  JUtck  (q.v.) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  flap- 
J»».] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  beat  or  strike  ,-i>  « iih  a  flap  or  similar 
thing. 

.  "  There  Mi  •  vulture  tapping  »  wolf. ' 

flyron  .  Hitgr  <>f  Corinth,  xvi. 

2.  To  drive  away  as  Hies  with  a  flap. 

"  He  wu  contented  to  have  them  (fltesj  Jtoft  »w»j." 
_lt'itto«  .  Arts  of  RHttoriqiit.  p.  Ml. 

3.  To  move  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards, 
as  something  flap-like. 

••  Ami.  terrified,  did  flutter  ou  the  ground, 
Aud.<n/>  their  useless  wings.'  flyron  :  Darkness. 

*  4.  To  let  fall  the  Hap  of,  as  of  a  hat. 

*  5.  To  oppose,  to  defy. 

"  With  what  »  lye  you'd  Jlap  me  in  the  month  '.' 
Cartwrighf  Tim  Ordinary,  ii.  5. 

B,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  strike  as  with  a  flap. 

"  Floppy H  wythe  a  flappe.  Flabetlo."  —  Prompt. 
Pan. 

2.  To    move  the  wings  rapidly  backward 
and  forwards. 

"  Tis  common  for  a  duck  to  ran  flapping  and  flut- 
tering away,  as  if  maimed,  to  carry  people  from  tier 
young'  —L  Estrange. 

3.  To  move  loosely  backwards  or  forwards 
In  the  air. 

"  The-jtapping  nil  hauled  down  to  halt  for  logs  like 
these.1  llyrvn:  Childe  llarold,  ii. 

4.  To  fall  like  a  flap. 

'  "Au  old  black  hat  that  flapped."  — State  Triali 
'  (1679);  T.  Whit  thread  i  others. 

flap  drag-on,  s.  [Eng.  flap,  and  dragon.} 
[SNAPDRAGON.] 

1.  A  game  in  which  the  players  catch  raisins, 
out  of  burning  brandy,    and   having  extin- 
guished them  by  closing  the  mouth,  eat  them. 

*'  From  stabbing  of  arms,  flap-dragon*,  healths, 
whiffes,  and  all  such  swaggering  humours.'  — Ben  Jon- 
ton  :  Cynthia's  Revels,  V.  3. 

2.  A  small  inflammable  or  burning  substance 
•et  afloat  in  a  glass  of  liquor.    To  swallow 
this    unhurt  while    flaming  was  a  proof  of 
dexterity  in  a  toper,   and  even  candle-ends 
were  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose. 

"  He  plays  at  quoits  well,  and  eats  conger  and  fen- 
nel, and  drinks  caudles'  ends  for  tlapdraaons."  — 
SkaJcetp.  :  2  Henry  If.,  ii.  4. 

flap  -drag -on,  r.(.  [FLAPDRAGON.]  To 
swallow  at  a  gulp  ;  to  devour  ;  to  engulf. 

"  But  to  make  an  end  of  the  ship,  to  see  how  the, 
•Mjtapdragoned  it-'—Shnketp. :  Winter  i  Tale,  lit  3. 

•flap' -eared,  a.    [Eng.  flap,   and   eared.] 
Having  broad,  louse  and  pendulous  ears. 
"  A  whoreson,  beetle-headed,  jtapeared  knave.' 

Shaketft.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  L 

*  flap-jack,  s.    [Eng.  flap,  and  jack.]    A  kind 
of  broad,  flat  pancake  ;  an  apple-putf ;  a  fried 
cake. 

*<fiap '-mouthed,  a.  [Eng.  flap,  and  mouth; 
-ed.]  Having  broad,  loosely  hanging  lips. 

flap  -per,  s.     [Eng.  flap;  -er.} 
L  One  who  flaps. 

*  2.  One  who,  or  that  which  serves  to  remind 
any  one  of  a  thing  ;  in  allusion  to  the  flappers 

I  in  Swift's  Gulliver's  Visit  to  Laputa,  who 
were  employed  by  the  dreamy  philosophers  of 
that  island  to  flap  them  on  the  face  with 
bladders  in  order  to  wake  them  from  their 
.reveries. 

"  I  write  to  you,  by  way  of  flapper,  to  put  you  in 
,  mind  of  yourself."— Lord  Chesterfield. 

3.  A  young  wild  duck  before  it  is  able  to  fly. 
"  Lightbody  hapiiened  to  be  gone  oat  to  ihooijtap- 

pm."—Jtiu  Edgemrth :  Manoeuvring,  cb,  xiv. 

flapper-dock,  s. 

Hot. :  [FLAP-DOCK]. 

flapper-skate, «. 

Ictithy. :  A  kind  of  skate,  Raia  intermedia, 
found  in  the  British  seas.  (YarreU.) 

*  flap '-pet,  *  flap-pit,  s.    [Eng.  flap  ;  dirnin. 
suff.  -et.} 

1.  A  little  flap  or  ledge. 

"  To  sit  in  his  shop  with  a  Jlappet  of  wood,  and  a 
blue  aprou  before  him."— Beaum.  t  Flet. :  Knight  of 
Burning  Pettlt.  i.  3. 

2.  Finery,  such  as  bows  of  ribands. 

"They  sell  ribbands  and  Jtappets.'  —  Gibber :  Pro- 
voked Butband,  i. 


*  flap -pish,  n.      (Eng   flap;  -ish.]     Untidy, 
having    things    hanging  loose    and    flapping 
about 

*  flap   pj^,  a.  [Eng.  flap;  -y.]  Flapping  about ; 

hanging  loosely. 

nappy  dock,  s. 
Bot. :  [FLAP-DOCK.] 

flare,  v.i.  &  t.  [Cf.  Norweg.  flara  =  to  blaze, 
flame,  the  oldest  form  being  seen  in  Swed. 
dial  flasa  =  to  burn  furiously ;  to  blaze. 
(Skeat.)] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  blaze,  to  flame  up ;  to  burn  with  an 
unsteady  light. 

41  Like  faring  tapers  bright'ning  as  they  waste." 
tiiMsmith :  Traveller. 

(2)  To  emit  dazzling  light. 

"  His  farina  beams  flings  far  and  wide." 

Lloyd :  To  the  Moon. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  glitter  ;  to  flutter  with  a  dazzling  or 
gaudy  show. 

"  Overlaid  with  wanton  tresses,  and  in  a  flaring 
tin."— Milton  :  Reformation  in  England,  bk.  i. 

*(2)  To  be  exposed  to  too  great  heat  or 
light. 

"  I  cannot  stay 
Flaring  in  sunshine  all  the  day." 

Prior :  Hant  Carvel. 
(8)  To  open  or  spread  outwards. 
II.  Naut . :  To  overhang  or  i  n  cline  from  a  per- 
pendicular line  outwards,  as  the  lines  of  aship. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  burn  or  flame  ;  to 
display  glaringly  ;  to  show  off  ostentatiously. 

IT  To  flare  up :  To  fly  into  a  passion  ;  to  be- 
come suddenly  excited  or  enraged. 

flare  (1),  s.  [FLAKE  (I),  s.]  A  flake  or  leaf  of 
lard. 

flare,  (2),  s.    [FLARE,  v.]    A  large  and  bright, 
but  unsteady  and  flickering  light ;  a  glare. 
If  A  flare-up: 

1.  Au  excited  or  angry  argument  or  dispute. 

2.  A  spree,  possibly  drunken. 

H  For  the  difference  between  flare  and  flame, 
see  FLAME. 

flar  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.     [FLARE,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Flaming,   dazzling,  gaudily 
bright. 

"  111  befall  the  yellow  flowers, 
Children  of  t\\e  flaring  hours  !" 

Wordsworth .  To  the  Small  Celandine. 

2.  Naut. :  Overhanging,  as  of  the  bows  of  a 
ship,  the  top  side  forward  ;  increasing  in  dia- 
meter upward,  as  of  an  upwardly  expanding 
pan ;  funnel-shaped,  conical,  trumpet-mouthed. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  burning 
with  a  bright  but  unsteady  light. 

flar'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flaring  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
flaring,  dazzling,  or  gaudy  manner ;  gaudily. 

flash  (1),  *  flasche,  *  flasshe,  *  flosche, 

s.    [O.  Fr.flasque,  flache ;  i)ut.  vlacke.]  A  pool 
of  water. 

"  Plasche  or  flasche  where  reyne  watyr  staudythe. 
Torrent  lacuna."— Prompt.  Para. 

flash  (2),  s.  &  a.  [Of  Scandinavian  origin ;  cf. 
Sw.  dial,  flasa  =  to  burn  furiously,  to  blaze ; 
IceL  flasa  =  to  rush  ;  flas  =  a  headlong  rush.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

L  Lit.  :  A  sudden,  quick,  and  transitory 
blaze  or  gleam  of  bright  light,  appearing  and 
disappearing  almost  instantaneously. 

"Then  sudden  through  the  darkened  air 
A.jiajth  of  lightning  came." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  26. 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  A  sudden  outburst,  as  of  wit,  merriment, 
passion,  &c. ;  a  short  and  brilliant  burst  or 
show. 

"  Flashes  of  wrath  and  tears  of  shame." 
Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.  (Inter.) 

*  2.  The  time  during  which  a  flash  is  visible ; 
hence,  a  very  brief  space ;  an  instant ;  a  short 
transient  state. 

"  I  learnt  more  from  her  in  a  jlash, 
Thau  if  my  brainpan  were  an  einptv  hull, 
Aud  every  Muse  tumbled  a  science  in." 

Tennyson  :  The  Princess,  ii.  375. 

3.  A  rash  or  sudden  dash. 

•'Nane  o'  this  unlawfrf  wark,  wi1  fighting  and 
Jlashes."— Scott:  Rob  Boy,  ch.  xxxi. 


4.  A  body  of  water  driven  along  with  vio- 
lence. 

5.  A  sluice  or  lock  just  above  a  shoal,  to 
raise  the  water  while  boats  are  passing. 

*  6.  Cant  language. 

"  Because,  as  Ins  comrades  explained  in  flash, 
Hi-  had  overdrawn  his  baduei-  " 

Himl :  Mia  Kihnansryg. 

7.  A  preparation  of  capsicum,  burnt  sugar, 
&c.,  used  for  colouring  brandy,  nun,  &c.,  and 
giving  them  a  fictitious  strength. 
B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Gaudy  ;  vulgarly  showy  :  as,  a  flash  dress, 
a  flash  style. 

2.  Counterfeit,  forged :  as,  flash  notes. 

*  3.  Showy,  but  without  substance  ;  unreal 

"My  consolations  would  be  Jtaih  and  dilute."— 
Ward :  Hermans,  p.  63. 

4.  Slang,  cant:  as  the  language  spoken  by 
gipsies. 

"Tlie  squatters  ou  these  commons  .  .  .  were  called 
the  jltith  men,  and  their  dialect  jtath  talk."-/*<«c 
Taylor :  Words  *  Places,  p.  202. 

U  A  flash  in  the  pan:  A  flash  produced  by 
the  hammer  of  a  gun  upon  a  flint  which  fails 
to  explode  the  powder  ;  hence,  an  abortive 
attempt,  a  complete  failure. 

If  For  the  difference  bet  ween  flash  and  flame, 
see  FLAME. 

flash-house,  s. 

1.  A  house  frequented  by  thieves  and  other 
dishonest  and  low  persons,  and  in  which  stolen 
goods  were  received. 

2.  A  low  public,  the  resort  of  loose  women  ; 
a  house  of  ill-fame  ;  a  brothel. 

"The  lowest  wretches  that  the  Company's  crimps 
could  pick  up  in  the  jtash-houses  of  London." — Ma. 
caiil-iii :  Essays ;  Lord  dive. 

flash-pipe,  s.  A  mode  of  lighting  gas  by 
means  of  a  supplementary  pipe  pierced  with 
numerous  small  holes  throughout  its  length. 
The  flash-pipe  reaches  from  the  burner  to  a 
position  within  reach  of  a  person,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  stop-cock.  The  cock  being 
turned,  gas  issues  from  each  orifice.  One  jet 
being  lit,  the  flame  flashes  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  pipe,  and  communicates  flame 
to  the  jet.  The  stop-cock  is  then  closed,  and 
the  row  of  small  jets  is  extinguished. 

flash -wheel,  s.  A  water-raising  wheel 
having  arms  radial  or  nearly  so  to  its  axle, 
and  revolving  in  a  chase  or  curved  water-way, 
by  which  the  water  passes  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  level  as  the  wheel  rotates. 

flash,  v.i.  &.*.    [FLASH,  s.) 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  glitter  with  a  quick  and  transient 
flame  ;  to  burst  out  suddenly  into  light. 

'    "  Clouds  burst,  gkies/aj*.  oh,  dreadful  hour  I 

More  fiercely  pours  the  storm  !" 
Byron  :  Stimuli  composed  during  a  Thunderstorm. 

2.  To  burst  suddenly  forth  like  applause ; 
to  break  out. 

"  Yet  often  would  flash  forth  the  fire. 
That  could,  in  youth,  a  monarch's  ire 
And  miuiuu  s  pride  withstand." 

Scott :  Jlarmion.  v.  14. 

*  3.  To  break  or  burst  out  into  any  kind  of 
violence. 

"  By  day  and  night  he  wrongs  me  ;  every  hour 
He  flashes  ill  to  one  gross  crime  or  other." 

Ahakegp. :  Lear,  i.  3. 

*  4.  To  break  or  burst  out  into  wit,  merri- 
ment, or  brightness  of  thought  or  language. 

"They./!<MA  out  sometimes  into  an  irregular  great- 
ness of  thought."—  Felton:  On  the  Classics. 

5.  To  come,  appear,  or  occur  suddenly  and 
instantaneously. 

"The  arguments  ...  of  the  Roman,  drawn  from 
wit,/((ts/i  Immediately  on  your  imagination,  but  leave 
110  durable  effect."— /tryden  :  Life  of  Plutarch. 

*  6.  To  throw  off  water  in  flashing,  glitter- 
ing spray  or  sheets. 

"  The  cataract  flashing  from  the  bridge." 

Tennyson  :  In  Jfemoriam,  In,  16. 

B.  Transitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  emit  or  send  forth  in  flashes  ;  to  dart 
out  like  tire. 

2.  To  transmit  by  means  of  flashes  of  light 
from  a  mirror  :  as,  To  flash  a  message. 

3.  To  convey  or  transmit  instantaneously, 
as  by  a  flash  of  light ;  to  cause  to  pass  sud- 
denly and  startliugly :  as,  To  flash  a  message 
along  a  telegraph  wire  ;  to  flash  conviction  on 
a  person's  mind. 

*  4.  To  strike  or  throw  up  in  glittering  spray 
or  sheets.    (Spenser.) 


fite,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    as.  ce  -  e :    ey  =  a.    au  =  kw. 


flasher— flat 
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H.  Hydranl.  Engin. :  To  pass  boats  over  a 
shoal  by  the  operation  of  Flashing  (q.v.). 

{FU'SH.  V.] 

"A  memorable  cue  of  flashing  is  that  when  T.ieu- 
teuaut-Culouel  B»iley  rescued  the  fleet  of  gunboats  on 
tUd  River  after  the  defeat  of  the  Uuiou  army  under 
General  Bank).  The  gunboats  were  flushed  over  the 
falls  at  Alexandria  by  means  of  a  wing-dam  made  of 
log  cribs  filled  in  with  stone."— Knight :  Diet,  of  Mt- 
chanict. 

flash'-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  flash;  -er.] 
•  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who,  or  that  which  flashes. 

2.  A  man  of  more  appearance  of  wit  than 
reality. 

"  They  are  reckoned  theflatheri  of  the  place."— Mad. 
ffArblay:  Mary,  i.  260. 

II.  Steam-engin. :  A  form  of  steam-boiler 
in  which  small  quantities  of  water  are  injected 
into  a  heated  boiler  and  flashed  into  steam, 
sufficient  being  injected  at  each  time  for  one 
stroke. 

flash'-er  (2),  s.  [Corrupt,  of  flesher  (q.v.).] 
A  name  given  to  Lanius  collurio,  the  red- 
backed  shrike  ;  also  called  FLUSHER  (q.v.). 

flash'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flashy ;  -ly.  ]  In  a  flashy 
manner ;  with  empty  show  ;  gaudily ;  without 
real  power  of  wit  or  solidity  of  thought. 

flash  l  ness,  s.  [Eng.  flashy  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  flashy  ;  gaudiness ; 
ostentation ;  empty  show. 

flash  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [FLASH,  «.]' 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  emitting  or  ap- 
pearing as  a  flash  of  light ;  a  flash. 

"As  through  some  dull  volcano's  veil  of  smoke 
Ominous  flashings  now  and  then  will  start." 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khoraaan. 

H  Technically : 

1.  Glass-making: 

(!)  A  re-heating  at  a  furnace  aperture  in  con- 
nection with  a  rotary  movement,  causing  the 
opening  in  the  flatted  sphere  of  glass  toenlarge 
and  eventually  to  disappear  entirely  as  the 
table  of  glass  assumes  a  flat  shape.  The 
flashing  heat  is  also  applied  to  smooth  the 
sheared  edges  of  a  goblet  or  other  article,  or 
to  re-heat  an  article  during  manufacture  to 
restore  its  plastic  condition. 

(2)  A  mode  of  covering  transparent  white 
glass  with  a  film  of  colored  glass  in  order  to 
give  the  appearance  of  color  to  the  whole  ware. 
In  some  cases  the  ruby  coating  is  ground  away 
in  an  ornamental  pattern,  so  that  the  gloss  ia 
parti-colored. 

2.  Hydr.  Eng. :  Concentrating  a  fall  of  water 
at  one  point,  so  as  to  increase  the  depth  to 
allow  the  passage  of  a  boat  from  one  level  to 
another.    The  river  having  a  dam  across  it 
and  a  sluice  at  one  point,  the  sluice-gate  is 
opened,  and  during  the  temporary  increase  of 
depth  in  the  sluice-way  the  boat  is  drawn 
through.    It  is  a  very  ancient  device,  and  is 
still  used  in  many  countries  with  boats  of 
moderate  size. 

3.  Plumbing  : 

•  (1)  A  lap-joint  used  in  sheet-metal  roofing, 
where  the  edges  of  the  sheets  meet  on  a  pro- 
jecting ridge. 

(2)  A  strip  of  lead  leading  the  drip  of  a  wall 
into  a  gutter.  Step-flashings  are  those  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  sloping  side  of  a  roof 
and  a  wall.  They  are  turned  in  at  each  course 
of  bricks,  and  stepped  down  aa  the  roof  de- 
scends. 

flashing  furnace,  s.  One  at  which  a 
globe  of  crown-glass  is  re-heated,  to  allow  it  to 
spring  o]>en  flatly  as  it  is  whirled.  [FLASH- 
INO.  C.  II.  1.] 

flashing  point,  «.  That  degree  of 
temperature,  below  burning  point,  at  which  a 
volatile  liquid  ignites  momentarily  on  the 
approach  ol  a  flame. 

flash'  light  (gh  ailent),  «. 

1.  A  signal  light  so  arranged  as  to  emit 
sudden  gleams  at  regular  intervals,  also  known 
as  flashing  light. 

2.  A  preparation  used    for  taking   instan- 
taneous photographs  at  night  or  with  insuffi- 
cient natural  light. 

flash  -man,  s.  [Eng.  flash,  and  man  }  A  rogue. 


flash  -y,  flash-ie,  o.    [Eng.  flash ;  -y.] 

*  1.  Lit. :  Consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of 
flashes. 

"  Sometimes  so  shaken  be  these  shell-fishes  with  the 
feare  of  flushie  lightnings."— P.  Holland :  Ammumui 
Marcellinut,  p.  239. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Empty,  showy;  dazzling  for  a  moment, 
but  having  no  true  solidity  or  bottom. 

"  A  Jt'ishy  panegyric  upon  the  firmness  and  intre- 
pidity of  the  very  man-"— Fox:  Speech,  June  8,  1784. 

2.  Showy,  gaudy,i  gay,  tawdry  :  as,  a  flashy 
dress. 

*  3.  Dull,  insipid,  vapid,  tasteless. 

*'  Distilled  books  are,  like  common  distilled  waters, 
flashy  things."— Bacon:  Essays ;  Of  Studies. 

*  4.  Without  solidity  or  firmness  ;  fickle. 


flask,  s.  [A.S.  flasc,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin  ; 
Icel.  flaska ;  Dan.  flaske ;  Sw.  flaska ;  O.  H. 
Ger.Jlascd;  Ger.  flasche,  from  Low  Lat.  flasca 
=  a  flask,  prob.  from  Lat.  vasculum,  dimin.  of 
vas  —  a  vessel.  By  others  it  is  referred  to 
Welsh  fflasg ;  Gael,  flasg  —  a  vessel  of  wicker- 
work;  a  basket.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  bottle. 

"  Like  a  drop  of  oil  left  in  nflatk  of  wine." 

Southerne :  Maid't  Latt  Prayer,  ii.  I. 

2.  A  leather  or  metallic  case  for  holding 
gunpowder  or  shot ;  a  powder-horn. 

"  Powder  in  a  skilless  soldier's  flask 
la  set  on  fire." 

ShaTuxp. :  Romeo  *  Juliet,  lit.  8. 

3.  An  iron  bottle  or  vessel  for  holding  quick- 
silver ;  a  flask  of  quicksilver  is  about  751bs. 

4.  A  pocket  dram-bottle,  either  of  glass  or 
metal ;  a  pocket-flask. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  A  vessel  used  in  a  laboratory  for 
sublimation  or  for  digesting  in  a  sand-bath. 

2.  Founding :  A  frame  or  box  which  holds 
a  portion  of  the  mould  for  casting.    If  the 
mould  be  contained  in  two  pieces,  they  con- 
stitute a  two-part  flask.    The  upper  part  con- 
tains the  cope,  the  lower  part  the  drag. 

flask-clamp,  s.     A  binding  device  for 
securely  holding  together  the  parts  of  a  flask. 

fiask'-et,  s.  [Prob.  a  dimin.  from  flask  (q.v.). 
Cf.  Wei.  fflasged  =  a  wicker-work  basket.] 

1.  A  vessel  in  which  food  is  served. 

2.  A  long  shallow  basket  with  two  handles. 

"The  fauns  through  every  furrow  shoot 
To  load  their  jttuketi  with  the  fruit" 

Parnell :  Barchiu,  29,  80. 

flat,  *  flatt,  'flatte,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Icel. 
fla.tr :  cogn.  with  Sw.  flat;  Dan.  flad;  O.  H. 
Ger.  flaz.  Cf.  Dut.  vlak;  Ger.  flech;  Gr. 
jrAaf  (  plax)  =  a  flat  surface.  The  connection 
with  Gr.  jrAom)?  (platus)  =  broad,  has  not 
been  made  out.  (Skeat.)'] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language . 

1.  Horizontally  level  without  inclination  ; 
having  an  even  and   level   surface  without 
elevations  or  depressions. 

"The  houses  are  rtaf  roofed  to  walk  upon,  so  that 
every  bomb  that  fell  upon  them  would  take  effect"— 
Addiion :  On  Italy. 

2.  Having  few  or  no  elevations  or  depres- 
sions ;  plain. 

"  Inhabiting  upon  a  flatte  shore."— Brende :  Quintui 
Curtius,  to.  71. 

3.  Level  with  the  ground ;  laid  low,  cast 
down  or  razed  to  the  ground. 


4.  Prostrate,  ^ing  the  whole  length  on  the 
ground. 

"They  fell  down  flatte  on  their  faces  before  the 
throne.  —Butt :  Image,  pt.  L 

*  5.  Depressed,  cast  down,  dejected. 

"  Now  you  are  too  flat 
And  mar  the  concord." 

Shiiketp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  1. 1. 

6.  Dull,  uninteresting  ;  without  animation, 
spirit,  or  force. 

"Short  speeches  fly  abroad  like  darts,  and  are 
t  b  iiiuiit  to  be  shot  out  of  secret  intentions ;  but  aa  for 
large  discourses,  they  are  flat  things,  and  not  so  much 
noted."— Bacon :  Euayt ;  Of  Seditioni  i  Trouble*. 

7.  Stale,  insipid,  dull. 

"  How  weary,  stale.  Hat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  L  1 

8.  Tasteless,  dead,  vapid. 

"Taste  so  divine  t  that  what  of  sweet  before 
Hath  touched   my  sense,  flat   seems  to  this   and 
harsh."  Milton :  P.  L..  ix.  987. 


9.  Dead,  dull  :  as,  This  beer  is  flat. 

10.  Downright,  preremptory,  absolute,  posi- 
tive ;  not  relieved  or  softened. 

"  I  will,  that's  flat."       Shaketp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  I 1 

11.  Absolute,  downright,  rank. 

"  That  iu  the  captain's  but  a  choleric  word 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy." 

Sh<ikctp. :  Measure  for  Meamre.  ii.  i, 

12.  Not  shrill  or  acute  ;  without  sharpness 
or  acuteness. 

"The  upper  end  of  the  windpipe  is  endued  with 
several  cartilages  and  muscles  to  contract  or  dilate  it, 
as  we  would  have  our  voice  flat  or  sharp."— Ray .-  On 
the  Creation. 

13.  Dull,  without  animation  or  briskness, 
depressed. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Art:  Wanting  relief  or  prominence  of 
the  figures. 

2.  Arch. :    Applied  to  arches  which  hav« 
only  a  small  rise  from  the  springing  to  the 
crown. 

"This  Saxon  style  begins  to  be  defined  by  flat  and 
round  arches.''—  H'alpole :  Anecdote!  of  Painting, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  v. 

3.  Gram. :  Applied  to  those  letters  in  which 
the  enunciation  of  voice  (as  opposed  to  breath) 
is  heard.    It  is  opposed  to  sharp;  such  letters 
are  b,  d,  g,  v,  &c. 

4.  Music : 

(1)  Below  the  true  pitch :  thus  singing  or 
playing  on  an  instrument  is  said  to  be  flat 
when  the  sounds  produced  fail  to  reach  the 
true  pitch. 

(2)  Applied  to  intervals,  minor :  as,  a  flat 
third,  a  flat  fifth,  &c.    [MINOR.] 

*  B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Flatly  ;  on  the  ground. 

2.  Flatly,  directly,  positively. 


C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  surface  unbroken  by  depressions  or 
elevations  ;  a  level  plain  or  low  tract  of  land, 

"  Following  them  through  bogs  and  dangerous  flatt." 
—Milton:  Oitt.fng.,  bk.  ii. 

2.  A  plat  or  plot  of  ground  laid  down  level. 


3.  Level  ground  lying  low  or  exposed  to  in- 
undations. 

"  The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list. 
Eats  not  tlteflatt  with  more  impetuous  haste." 

Shaketp.  :  Samlet,  iv.  8. 

4.  A  shallow ;  a  level  piece  of  ground  or 
strand  lying  at  a  small  depth  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  ;  a  shoal. 

"  I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run. 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  ut  flatt." 

Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  L  L  ' 

5.  Anything  broad  and  flat  in  form :  as — 

(1)  A  river-boat  or  barge  for  carrying  pro- 
duce,   coal,    merchandize,    &c.,    in    shallow 
waters. 

(2)  The  broad  side  of  a  blade. 

"The  officer  stormed,  and  drawing  his  sword  out  ol 
the  scabbard,  struck  O'Brien  with  ihejtat  of  the  blade." 
—Marryatt :  Peter  Simple,  ch.  xix. 

(3)  A  broad-brimmed,  low-crowned,  straw 
hat. 

(4)  A  platform  truck. 

(5)  The  palm  of  the  hand. 

(6)  The  story  or  floor  in  a  house,  especially 
when  occupied  by  a  single  family. 

(7)  A  foolish  fellow ;  a  simpleton  ;  a  gull ; 
one  who  is  easily  duped. 

"  No,  no,  not  such  a  confounded  flat  as  that."-* 
Thackeray :  NevKomet,  ch.  xvi. 

*(8)  Depression  or  dulness  tf  language  or 
thought ;  a  lack  of  spirits  or  liveliness. 

"Milton's  Paradise  Lost  is  admirable;  but  am  I 
therefore  bound  to  maintain,  thai  there  are  no  flatt 
amongst  his  elevations ';  "—Dryden. 

(9)  (PI.):  False  dice. 

(10)  (PI.) :  Base  money,  from  its  being  cul 
out  of  flattened  plates,  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  silver  and  blanched  copper. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  That  part  of  the  covering  or  roof 
of  a   house,  which   is   laid    horizontal   and 
covered  with  lead,  or  other  material. 

2.  Button  -  making :  A  piece  of  bone  for  a 
button-blank. 

3.  Carding :  A  strip  of  wood  clothed  with 
bent   teeth,    and    placed    above    the  large 
cylinder  of  a  carding-machine.    The  clothing 
is  known  as  the  flat  top-cards,  in  contradis- 


btfy ;  ptfut,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus.  9hln,  benQb;  go,  gem;  tWn,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph  =  fc 
-Clan,  -tlan  -  shan,     -tion,    eion  -shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  *hfi«-      tious.    si  OILS,  -clous  =  shiis.    -bio,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. ; 
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tinction  to  tho  cards  which  clothe  thr  drum, 
licker-in,  '  cunl-rolU'rs,  teazer,  and  dofl'er, 
whose  surfaces  arc  curved. 

4.  Gilding :  A  surface  of  size  over  gilding. 

5.  M*sic:    The  sign   b  which    directs    the 
lowering  of  the  tone  to  which  it  is  prefixed  by 
one  semitone.    Its  shape  is  derived  from  the 
ancient  b.    A  double-flat,  bb,  lowers  the  note 
to  which  it  is  prefixed  two  semitones. 

6.  SkiphuiMixy: 

(1)  A  flat  i«art  in  a  cnrve ;  a  timber  which 
has  no  curve,  as  the  floor  timbers  of  the  dead- 
fat  amidships. 

(2)  One  of  a  number  of  ship's  frames  of 
equal  size,  and  forming  a  straight  middle  body. 

7.  Mining :  A  layer  of  ore  in  a  necrly  hori- 
aontal  bed. 

8.  Thtat. :  One  of  the  halves  of  a  scene  or 
part  of  a  scene,  formed  by  two  equal  portions 
pushed  from  the  sides  of  the  stage,  and  meet- 
ing in  the  middle. 

5  To  Jbll  fat :  To  produce  no  effect ;  to 
fcil  in  the  intended  effect. 

H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
fat  and  levtl:  "Flat  is  said  of  a  thing  with 
regard  to  itself :  it  is  opposed  to  the  round  or 
protuberant :  leivl  as  it  res]>ects  another ;  it 
is  opposed  to  the  uneven  :  a  country  is  flat 
which  has  no  elevation  ;  a  wall  is  level  with 
the  roof  of  a  house  when  it  rises  to  the  height 
of  the  roof."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  flat  and  in- 
lipid,  see  INSIPID. 

flat-aft,  a. 

Kaut. :  A  term  used  to  denote  the  position 
of  sails  when  their  surfaces  are  pressed  aft 
against  the  mast  by  the  force  of  the  wind. 

fiat-arch,  s. 

Arch. :  [FLAT,  a.,  II.  2]. 

flat  band,  s. 

Arch. :  A  plain,  square  impost. 

fiat-bean,  •> 

Bot. :  A  name  for  some  species  of  Lupinus, 
because  the  seeds  are  flat  and  round.  Also 
called  Fig-bean.  (Cote ;  Britten  £  Holland.) 

flat-bill.  5. 

Ornith. :  Platyrhynchus,  a  genus  of  Musei- 
oapidae  (Flycatchers). 

flat-boat,  s.  A  flat-bottomed  barge  ;  a 
flat  [FLAT,  C.  I.  5  (1)]. 

flat-bones,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  A  class  of  bones  called  also  Tabular 
bones.  Included  under  it  are  the  scapula,  the 
ilium,  and  the  bones  forming  the  roof  and 
sides  of  the  skull.  (Quain.) 

flat-bottomed,  a.  Having  a  flat,  plain 
bottom,  without  a  keel. 

flat-cap,  s. 

L  Ordiiiary  Language : 

1.  A  cap  with  a  low  flat  crown,  made  of 
rarious  materials,  and  formerly  worn  by  all 
classes  in  England. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  citizen  of  London  in 
ridicule,  from  the  fact  that  the  use  of  such 
caps  was  retained  by  them  after  it  had  ceased 
among  other  classes. 

TL  Paper :  A  size  of  writing-paper,  usually 
14  x  17  inches. 

flat-chisel,  s.  A  sculptor's  chisel  for 
•mouthing  surfaces. 

flat-file,  ».  A  file  wider  than  its  thick- 
ness, and  of  rectangular  section.  When 
bellied,  it  is  known  as  a  taper  file ;  when  the 
size  is  maintained  from  end  to  end,  it  is  known 
as  a  parallel  file. 

flat-fishes,  ».  pi. 

Ichthy. :  The  family  Pleuronectidse,  con- 
taining the  Sole,  the  Plaice,  the  Turbot,  the 
Hallibut,  the  Brill,  &c.  They  are  compressed 
or  flattened  laterally,  not  vertically  as  is  often 
erroneously  supposed.  One  side  is  generally 
dark  coloured,  the  other  white  and  silvery. 
For  the  sake  of  concealment  they  rest  upon 
the  light  side,  leaving  only  the  dark  one  more 
or  less  imperfectly  visible.  [PLEUKONECTID^E.] 

flat-footed,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  flat  feet,  that  is,  feet  with 


very  little  or  110  hollow  in  the  sole,  and  a  low 
instep. 
2.  Fig. :  Firm-footed,  resolute.    (American.) 

flat-hammer,  s.  The  hammer  first  used 
by  the  gold-beater  in  swaging  out  a  pile  of 
quart  ici-N.  or  pieces  of  gold  ribbon,  one  by 
one  and  a  half  inches  square.  These  are 
placed  twenty-four  in  a  pile  and  beaten  till 
they  are  two  inches  square.  They  are  then 
packaged  with  interleaves  of  vellum,  and 
beaten  by  other  hammers,  known  as  (he  com- 
mencing, spreading,  and  finishing  hammers. 

flat-head,  flat-headed,  a. 

1.  Antlu-op.  :  Having  a  flat  head  :   specif.  : 
in  ethnology  applied  to    a    tribe    of   North 
American  Indians,  who  were  said  to  use  arti- 
ficial means  to  make  their  heads  flat. 

2.  Ichthy.  :  The  name  given  in  Queensland  to 
the  anomalous  fish  genus  Ceratodus  (q.v.). 

Flat-head  nail :  A  forged  nail  wi.th  a  round, 
flat  head  and  a  light,  rounded,  pointed  body. 

flat-iron,  s.  An  iron  with  a  flat  face, 
used  for  smoothing  clothes.  A  sad  iron  or 
smoothing-iron. 

Flat-iron  heater :  A  stove  specially  adapted 
for  heating  smoothing-irons.  A  laundry-stove. 

flat-lead,  s.    Sheet-lead. 
flat-mouthed,  a.  Having  a  broad  mouth. 

"  Flatt-monthede  as  a  fluke."     Morte  Arthure,  1,088. 

flat -nail,  s.  A  small,  sharp-pointed 
wrought  nail,  with  a  flat,  thin  head,  larger 
than  a  tack. 

flat-nosed,  flat-nose,  a.  Having  a  flat 
or  low  nose. 

Flat-nosed  monkeys:  [PLATYRRHINI]. 

Flat-nose  slwll :  A  cylindrical  tool  with  valves 
at  bottom  for  boring  through  soft  clay.  (Ameri- 
can.) 

flat-orchil,  s. 

Bot. :  Rocella  fuciform.it,  a  kind  of  lichen- 
It  is  used  as  a  dye. 

flat-paper,  a.  Paper  which  has  not  been 
folded. 

flat-pea,  s. 

Hot. :  The  papilionaceous  genus  Platylobium. 
They  are  handsome  free-flowering  plants. 


flat-race,  s.  A  race  over  level  or  clear 
ground,  as  opposed  to  a  steeple-chase  or 
hurdle-race. 

flat- rail,  s.  A  railroad  rail  consisting  of 
a  simple  flat  bar,  spiked  to  a  longitudinal 
sleeper.  [STRAP-RAIL.] 

flat-rods,  s.  pi 

Mining :  A  series  of  rods  communicating 
motion  from  the  engine  to  pumps  at  a  distant 
shaft. 

flat-roofed,  a.    Having  a  flat  roof. 

flat-rope,  s.  A  rope  made  by  plaiting 
yarns  together  instead  of  twisting.  Some 
flat  ropes,  for  mining-shafts,  are  made  by  sew- 
ing together  a  number  of  ropes,,  making  a 
wide,  flat  band. 

Flat-rope  pulley:  A  pulley  having  a  true 
cylindrical  surface  and  two  rising  flanges,  to 
keep  the  band  from  running  off. 

flat-tool,  s.  A  turning-chisel  which  cuts 
on  both  sides  and  on  the  end;  which  is  square. 
It  is  used  as  a  bottoming-tool  for  boxes. 

flat-vervain,  s. 

Bot. :  Veronica  Chamoedrys.  It  trails  on 
the  ground,  but  is  not  a  genuine  vervain. 
(Lyte;  Britten  £  Holland.) 

flat-worms,  s.  pi. 

Zool.:  The  English  name  of  Platyelmia 
(q.v.),  made  by  Dallas  a  class  of  Venues. 

1  flat,  *  flatt,  s.      [O.    Fr.    Hat.]     A  blow,  a 
stroke. 

"  He  gaff  Richard  a  sory  flatt." 

Jtichard  Caur  de  Lion,  5,265. 


flat,  v.t.  &  i.    [FLAT,  a.] 
A.  Transitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  make    flat,    or   even;  to  level;  to 
flatten. 

"  Till  the  fields  around 
Lie  sunk  MI<] /fatted  in  the  sordid  wave." 

Thornton  :  Autumn,  Mk. 

(2)  To  throw  down  to  the  ground  ;  to  raze, 
to  destroy  utterly. 

"She  flatted  their  strongest  forts."— Feltham :  X+ 
$oli'e$,  nt.  i.,  res.  4. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  make  dull ;  to  depress  ;  to  deprive  of 
spirit  or  force. 

"  May  flat  and  dead  the  taste  of  conversation."— 
Jfountnfue:  bevoute  Eu/iyei,  pt  i.,  tr.  xii.,  §  s. 

(2)  To  make  dead,  vapid,  or  tasteless. 
"Otherwise  fresh   in  their  colour,  but  their  juiM 

somewhat  flatted.'  —  Hamii  :  Natural  tl'ntory. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Glass-making  :  To  open  out  a  split  cylin- 
der of  glass,  so  as  to  make  it  flat. 

2.  Metall. :  To  roll  metal  into  plates  or  sheets. 
"  When  a  bar  of  pure  silver  or  ingot  of  gold 

Is  seut  to  \xjtatted  or  wrought  into  length." 

Cmcper:  The  Flatting  MO. 

*  3.  Music :  To  lower  or  depress  the  voice, 
or  a  sound,  below  the  true  pitch  ;  to  ;nake  a 
sound  less  sharp. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  become  flat ;  to  sink  to  a  levet 
or  even  surface. 

"  I  burnt  it  the  second  time,  and  observed  the  skin 
shrink,  and  the  swelling  tojtat  yet  more  than  at  first." 
— Temple, 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  dull,  dead,  or  vapid ; 
to  lose  spirit  or  force. 

II.  Music :  To  depress  the  voice  ;  to  fall 
below  the  true  pitch  ;  to  become  flat. 

IT  To  flat  in  the  sail : 

Naut.  :  To  draw  in  the  aftmost  clew  of  a 
sail  towards  the  middle  of  the  ship. 

fla'-ta,  s.    [Lat.  flata,  fern.  sing,  afflatus,  pa. 
par.  "of flo  =  to  blow.) 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Flatidae  (q.v.).  It  is  the  same  as  the  P«cl- 
loptera  of  Latreille. 

*  fiat  er,  v.t.  &  i.    [FLATTER.] 

fla  ti  daa,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  flat(a),  and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Homopterous  insects, 
akin  to  Cicadidse,  but  having  their  wings 
covered  with  a  white  farinaceous  powder,  and 
so  much  resembling  those  of  some  moths, 
that  Swainson  and  Shuckard  called  them 
Moth  Cicadas.  They  are  nearly  confined  to 
th"e  tropics  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  hav- 
ing no  representatives  in  Britain  except  the 
aberrant  genera  Issus  and  Cixius,  which  may 
be  found  in  summer  by  beating  hedges  and 
thickets.  They  furnish  a  secretion  which  ia 
called  Chinese  wax. 

*  fla'-tive,  a.     [Lat.  flatus,  pa.  par.  of  flo  =  to 
flow.]     Producing  wind  ;  flatulent. 

"  Eat  not  too  many  of  these  apples,  they  be  very /I* 
tine."— Brewer':  Lingua,  iv.  17. 

*  flat'  -  ling,  *  flat  -  lyng,  adv.    [Bug.  flat ; 

suff.  -ling.] 

1.  With  the  flat  or  broad  side. 

"  Tho  with  her  sword  on  him  she  flatting  strooke." 
Spenser .   F.  Q.,  V.  v.  18. 

2.  Prostrate,  flat. 

"He  leyde  hym  flatlyny  on  the  grounde."— ^S.  in 
BalliweU,  p.  360. 

*  flat-long,  adv.    [Eng.  flat ;  suff.  -long.]   Flat- 

wise ;  with  the  flat  or  broad  side ;  not  edgewise. 

flat'-lft  adv.    [Eng.  flat  :  -ly.} 

I.  Lit. :   In  a  flat,  level,  or  even  manner ; 
without  depressions  or  elevations. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Without  spirit  or  force ;  dully,  frigidly, 
vapidly. 

2.  Positively,  downright,  plainly,  peremp- 
torily. 

"  He  tells  me  Jlatly  there  is  no  mercy  for  me  in 
heaven."— Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  f'enicc,  ii.  2. 

flat  -ness,  *flat-nesse,  s.    [Eng.  flat;  -nes».} 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  flat,  level, 
or  even. 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son :  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  SSrrian,    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     piu  =  kw. 


ftatour  — flatulently 
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2.  Want  of  relief  or  prominence. 
"It  appears  BO  very  plain  aud  uniform,  that  one 
would  tliiuk  tiit;  turner  looked  on  tile  jiatnva  of  a 
figure  as  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  in  sculpture."— 
Adduon :  On  Medau. 
II.  Figuratively : 

L  Duluess,  insipidity,    frigidity  ;    lack  of 
spirit  or  animation. 

"  He  hits  here  sunk  into  the  jiatneu  of  prote."— 
Add'aon  :  Notes  on  Ovid ;  Metamorphoset  iii. 
2.  Deadness,  dulness,  vapidness. 
"  Deadness  or  flatness  in  cyder  is  often  occasioned  by 


3.  Dejection   of  mind ;    loss  of  spirit  or 
courage. 

"  How  fast  do»s  obscurity,  flatneu.  and  impertineucy 
flow  in  upon  our  meditations  ?  "—Collier.    (Johiuon.) 

*  4.  Downrightness  ;  extremeness,  complete- 


-    5.  The  gravity  or  d  illness  of  sound  ;   the 
opposite  to  shrillness  or  acuteness. 

"  Flatneu  of  sound  is  Joined  with  a  harshness,"— 
Bacon, 

•flat-onr,  ».     [O.  Fr.  flateor,  flateur.]    A  flat- 
terer. 

"That  is  the  lyeghere  and  the  Jlatour."— Ayenbite, 
p  2S7. 

•flat-rour,  «.      [Mid.   Eng.  flater  =  flatter ; 
•our  =  -er.]    A  flatterer. 

"  He  that  hath  his  wit  bewared 
Upon  &flatrour  to  beleve- ''  m    Gotoer,  iii.  170. 

fl&t  ten,   v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  flat,  a.  ;  suff.  -en 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally : 

(1)  To  make  flat,  level,  or  even  ;  to  level. 

"For  that  time  their  round  bodies  flatntd  were." 
Donne :  Progreu  of  the  Soule,  s.  I.  v.  14. 

(2)  To  beat  or  throw  down  to  the  ground  ; 
to  raze  ;  to  lay  flat. 

"  If  they  should  lie  in  it,  and  beat  it  down,  or  fatten 
It,  it  will  rise  again."— Mortimer :  Biubandry. 
*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  make  dull,  vapid,  or  insipid  ;  to  de- 
prive of  force  or  animation. 

(2)  To  depress   or  deject  the  spirits ;   to 
dispirit. 

i   IL  Music :  To  depress  or  lower  in  pitch  ;  to 
render  less  sharp  or  acute. 

B.  Intransitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 
L  Lit. :  To  grow  or  become  flat,  level,  or 
even. 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  become  dull,  insipid,  or  vapid  ;  to 
lose  animation,  force,  or  interest ;  to  pull. 

i  "  Here  joys  that  endure  for  ever,  fresh  aud  i  n  vigour, 
•re  opposed  to  satisfactions  that  are  attended  with 
•atiety  aud  surfeits,  taiii  flatten  in  the  very  tasting."— 
LEU.ra.ngt. 

(2)  To  become   dejected   or   depressed   in 
spirit. 

*  II.  Music :  To  depress  the  voice  ;   to  drop 
below  the  true  pitch  ;  to  render  a  sound  less 
sharp. 

If  To  flatten  a  sail : 

Kavt. :  To  extend  it  fore  and  aft,  so  that 
the  effect  is  lateral  only. 

•flit  ten,  a.     [Eng.  flat;   suff.  -en  (q.v.).] 
Flat  ;  s'tupid,  silly. 


flit  ten-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [FLATTEN,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 

C.  Asstibst. :  The  act  of  making  flat;  the 
state  of  becoming  flat. 

flattening -furnace,  s.  A  furnace  into 
which  cylinder  glass,  split  longitudinally,  is 
placed  to  flatten  out  l>y  heat ;  spreading-oven. 

IFLA  TTING-  FURNACE.] 

flat  ter  (1),  s.    [Eng.  flat,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  by  which 

anything  is  flattened. 
IL  Technically: 
1.    Smith.  :  A  hammer  with  a  very  broad 

face,  used  by  smiths  in  flat-facing  work. 

t  "The  plaintiff,  In  the  courne  of  his  work  Died  a  tool 
•jBcdajMfvr,  which  was  held  by  himself  and  struck 
by  a  hammerman  for  the  pun>ose  of  finishing  on*angl~ 
iron. '-.Standard.  NOT.  22, 1882. 


2.  Wire-draw.  :  A  draw-plate  with  a  flat 
orifice,  to  draw  flat  strips,  such  as  watch- 
springs,  skirt-wire,  &c. 

flat  -ter  (2),  s.  [Corrupt,  of  floater  (?)  from  the 
floating  leaf.]  A  word  used  only  in  the  Bub- 
joined  compound. 

flatter-dock,  s.    [DOCK  s.  ,  ^  (2).] 

flat  -ter,  '  flat  ere,  *  flat  er  en,  *  flu 
ter-yn,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  jiater  (Fr.  flatter), 
in  which  the  t  stands  for  an  old  k,  as  seen  in 
O.  Sw.  fleckra  =  to  flatter  ;  Sw.  dial,  fleka  = 
to  caress  (Skeat),  or  from  IceL  fladlmi  =  to 
stroke,  to  rub  smooth,  from  flair  =  flat.] 

1.  To  soothe  with  praise  ;  to  coax  ;  to  please 
or  gratify  the  self-love  of  by  praise,  obsequi- 
ousness, or  blandishment  ;  to  wheedle. 


2.  To  encourage  in  an  opinion  which  gives 
pleasure  or  gratification  to  one's  self-love. 

"  Sir  James  Montgomery  had  flattered  himself  that 
he  should  be  the  chief  minister.'  —  Macaulay  :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  To  praise  falsely  ;  to  encourage. 

"  Give  consent  to  flatter  sin." 

Shakesp.  :  1  henry  VI.,  T.  t, 

4.  To  please,  to  soothe,  to  gratify. 

"  A  consort  of  voices  supporting  themselves  by  their 
different  parts  make  a  harmony,  pleasingly  nils  their 
ears,  and  flatters  them."—  Dryden:  Dujretnoy. 

5.  To  raise  false  hopes  ;  to  encourage  in 
false  or  unfounded  expectations. 

6.  To  represent   too  favourably  :    as,  The 
portrait  flatters  him. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  make  use  of  flattery. 

"  I  flatter  not,  but  say  thou  art  a  caitiff." 

Shaketp.  :  Tiinon  of  A  them,  iv.  8. 

If  *  (1)  To  flatter  with  :  To  flatter. 
*  (2)   To  flatter-blind  :   To  blind  or  deceive 
with  flattery.    (Coleridge.) 

*flat'-ter-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  flatter;  -able.] 
Open  to  flattery. 

"  He  waa  the  most  flutter  able  creature  that  ever  was 
known."—  Jforth:  Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  i.  118. 

flat'-  ter  -er,  *  flat-er-ar,  *  flat-er-er, 
*  flat-er-ere,  s.  [Eng.  flatter;  -er.]  One 
who  flatters  ;  one  who  coaxes,  or  wheedles 
with  flattering  ;  one  who  endeavours  to  gratify 
the  self-love  of  another  by  praise,  obsequious- 
ness, or  respectful  behaviour. 

"  The  monarchy,  these  politicians  conceived,  had  no 
worse  enemy  than  the  flatterer  who  exalted  the  pre- 
rogative above  the  law."  —  Macau/ay  .-  But.  Eng.. 
ch.  ii. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  flat- 
terer, sycophant,  and  parasite  :  "  The  flatterer 
is  one  who  flatters  by  words  ;  the  sycophant 
and  parasite  is  therefore  always  a  flatterer, 
and  something  more,  for  the  sycophant 
adopts  every  mean  artifice  by  which  he  can 
ingratiate  himself,  and  the  parasite  submits 
to  every  degradation  and  servile  compliance 
by  which  he  can  obtain  his  base  purpose." 
(Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  flat'-ter-ess,  s.  [Eng.  flatter;  -«*.]  A 
woman  who  flatters. 

"These  women  that  in  times  past  were  called  in 
Cyprus,  Colacides—  i.e.,  flattereiset  '  —  P.  Holland;  in 
Trench  :  On  tame  def.  in  our  Eny.  DM.,  p.  19. 

flat  ter  ing,  flat  eryng,  '  flat  erung, 
flat-er-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,ks.  [FLATTER,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Using  flattery  ;   soothing   or  gratifying 
self-love  by  praise  or  obsequiousness. 

2.  Raising  false  hopes  ;  encouraging  in  un- 
founded expectations. 

"The  vain  excesse  of  flattering  fortune's  giftea.'— 
Oatcoiync:  Memorici. 

3.  Not  representing  faithfully  ;  partial. 

"  A  fluttering  painter,  who  made  it  his  care 
To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  l*j,  not  as  they  arc.' 
Ootdtmith  :  Retaliation. 

4.  Not  presenting  a  faithful  likeness  ;  too 
favourable,  not  true  :  as,  A  flattering  portrait. 

C.  -4«  subst.  :  The  act  or  practice  of  using 
flattery  ;  the  manners  or  conduct  of  a  flatterer 
flattery. 

"  With  fained  fluttering  and  Japes." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  707.    (Prol.) 

flat'-ter-Ing-ljr,  adv.     [Eng.  flattering  ;  -ly. 

1.  In  a  flattering  manner  ;  so  as  to  flatter. 

"  He  had  flatteringly  told  we  that  he  was  perfectly 
iatlsfled."—  Bp.  Walton  :  Anecdotet,  i.  14ft. 

2.  With  partiality  ;  in  a  manner  to  favour. 
flat-ter-fr      *  flat-er-ie,      *  flat  cr-y 


*flat-er-ye,  *flat-rye, «.  ip.  fr.flaierie; 

Fr.  flaUene.}  The  act  or  practice  of  flatter- 
ing; false  or  venal  praise:  adulation,  obse- 
quiousness. 

••  Puffed  up  with  the  vanitle  and  flattery  of  the 

greatemcn  which  were  about  him."— Brende:  Quintut 

Curtius.  to.  21. 

latt'  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  I.     [FLAT,  t.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantice : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  making 
flat  or  flattening. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gilding :  A  covering  of  size  over  gilding. 

2.  Glass-muking :  The  operation  of  opening 
out  a  split  cylinder  of  glass  so  as  to  make  it 
flat.     This  is  performed  in  a  Flatting-furnace 
(q.v   ,  and  is  assisted   by  a  tool  having  an 
iron  handle  and  a  wooden  cross-piece  at  the 
end. 

3.  Metall. :  The  act  or  process  of  rolling  out 
metal  into  plates  or  sheets. 

4.  Painting :  A  style  of  inside  house-paint- 
ing in  which  the  colours,  prepared  with  oil  of 
turpentine  only,  are  dead,  without  lustre. 

flatting  furnace,  s. 

Gkiss-making :  A  furnace  in  which  a  split 
cylinder  of  glass  is  opened  out."  [FLATTING, 
«.,  II.  2.] 

flatting-hearth,  s. 

Glass-making :  The  plate  on  which  glass  la 
flatted.  It  is  of  devitrified  glass,  fire-proof 
clay,  sandstone,  or  other  material  which  will 
resist  heat  and  maintain  the  essential  per- 
fectly smooth  surface. 

flatting-mill,  *. 

1.  A  rolling-mill  producing  sheet-metal. 

2.  In  the  Mint,  the  rolling-mill  for  produc- 
ing the  ribbon  from  which  the  planchets  are 
punched. 

3.  A  mill  having  a  pair  of  hard,  polished 
steel  rolls,  through  which  grains  of  metals 
are  passed  to  be  flatted  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses.    The  produce  is  known  as  metallic 
dust. 

flatting-plate,  *.    [FLATTING-HEARTH.) 
flatting-stone,  s.    [FLATTING-HEARTH.] 

flat' -tish,  a.  [Eng.  flat;  -ish.]  Somewhat 
flat ;  approaching  to  flatness. 

"They  have  large,  flattish  heads."— Derham :  Physiaar 
Theoloyy,  bk.  iv.,  cb.  ii..  No.  22. 

flat  u~len§e,  flat'-u-len-c&  ».  [Fr.  flat- 
ulence, from  Low  Lat.  flatulentia,  from  flatit- 
lentus  =  full  of  wind,  windy,  from  Lat.  flatus 
=  a  blowing,  from  flo  =  to  blow.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  flatulent, 
or  full  of  wind  or  gases  generated  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal. 

"The  most  sure  sign  of  *  deficient  perspiration  la 
flatulency  or  wind."— Arbulhnot:  On  Alinumts,  ch.  v. 

*  2.  Emptiness,  vanity. 

"The  natural  flatulency  of  that  airy  scheme  of  no. 
tious."— Glanvill:  Sceptu  Scitnt(fica. 

flat  u  lent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  flatvr 
lentus.]  [FLATULENCE.] 

*  1.  Of  the  nature  of  wind. 

••  The  more  weighty,  gross,  aud  flatulent  part  I* 
maiuiug  behind."— /'.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  677. 

2.  Windy,  full  of  wind  or  gases  generated 
in  the  alimentary  canal. 

2.  Full  of  air  or  wind. 

"  Flatulent  tumours  are  such  as  easily  yield  to  tbi 
pressure  of  the  finger,  but  readily  return,  by  theil 
elasticity,  to  a  tumid  state  again."— (fuincy. 

4.  Generating,  or  liable  to  generate  gases  ii 
the  alimentary  canal ;  causing  wind  or  flata 
lence. 

"  Fease  are  mild  and  demulcent ;  but  being  full  01 
aerial  particles,  are  flatulent,  when  dissolved  l>y  dige» 
tiini.  '—Arbulhnot :  On  Aliment*,  ch.  vi. 

*  5.  Empty,  vain,  pretentious,  turgid  ;  with' 
out  substance  or  reality. 

"He  is  too  flatulent  sometimes,  and  •ometimeti  to) 
dry."— Dryden  :  Juvenal.  (Uedic.) 

*  6.  Characteristic  of  empty  or  vain  pretcn 
tions. 

"To  talk  of  knowledge,  from  those  few  indistinct  re 
presentations  which  are  made  to  our  grosser  facultien 
is  t.  flatulent  vanity."— Qlaneitt:  Sceptit  Scitntiflca. 

*  flat'-n-lent-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  flatulent ;  -ly., 
In  a  flatulent  manner  ;  windily ;  emptily. 


boil,  bo^;  p6ut,  J6%1;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  9nin,  bench  ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  f 
-dan.  -tiftn  -  sh$n.  - tion,  -sion  —  «tiii« ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -tious,  -sious.  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL  del. 
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flatuosity— flax 


•flat-n-OS-I-ty,  s  [Vr.fiatuosite,  from  Lat. 
/a<«-<"  n  Mowing  :flo  -  to  Mow.]  Windiuess  ; 
fulness  ol  air  or  wind  ;  flatulence. 

"The  cause  ajiituantf  :  for  wiud  itirrtd  month  to 
•zp*L~—  Oaeott  :  Natural  Binary,  i  W. 

•  flit  -n-OUS,  <i.  [Fr.  flatutu*  ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
flaiuoso,  from  Lat  flatus.  ] 

1.  Capable  of  being  blown  away;  of  the 
nature  of  wind. 

-  Driiiketh  up  th«  moisture,  making  it  more  jtofnow 
«nJ  wmdy."—  /  Boliami  :  Platan*,  p.  ST7. 

2.  Windy,  full  of  wind,  flatulent. 

"This  jtatiumi  crudity  is  by  the  heat  consumed."— 
Ttmner  :  Via  Ketta.  p.  tii 

3.  Generating  wind  in  the  stomach. 

"  Rhubarb  in  th«  stomach.  in  a  small  quantity,  doth 
<l|lnl  and  overcome.  Ix-iim  not  jtntaoui  nor  loath- 
•Due."—  Bacon:  Xatural  Uutory,  I  44. 

flat  u  ous  ness,  t.  [Eng.  fatuous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  .state  of  being  flatuous  ;  flatu- 
lence, wind. 

"They  cause  fluctuations  and  ftatuatanettt  In  the 
body."—  t'tntur:  Via  Recta,  p.  U. 

fla'-tus.  *.    [Lat] 

•  1.  A  breath  or  puff  of  wind. 
2.  Wind  in  the  stomach,  or  other  cavities  of 
the  Ixxly,  arising  from  indigestion  ;  flatulence. 

"  Ha  wai  lick  of  thejtatut.~—fteliguia  Wottoniana, 
p.  467. 

flat'-  wife,  a.  or  adv.  [Eng.  fiat  ;  -wise.]  With 
the  flat  downwards  ;  not  edgewise. 

"  IU  posture  in  the  earth  wujfcifMriM.  and  parallel  to 
the  site  of  the  stratum  in  which  it  wai  reposited."— 
Woodward 


flancht  (cA  guttural)  (1),  s.    [FLAW.] 
L  A  flight  or  flock  of  birds. 

"  By  cam  thousau'i  o'  milk  white  bunds  nae  bigger 
nor  whittreta,  an  souchan  as  gin  they  bud  been  a 
JIaucAt  u  dawt'-fdin.  Mag.,  Sept.  1818,  p.  US. 

2.  A  flutter. 

3.  A  flash  or  gleam. 

flaucht  (ch  guttural)  (2),  *.    fFLAKK.] 

1.  A  flake. 

2.  (PI.)  Instruments  used  in  preparing  wool. 

flaucht  (cA  guttural),  v.t.    [FLAUCHT  (2),  ».] 

1.  To  card  wool  into  thin  flakes. 

2.  To  pare  or  strip  off  the  skin. 

flaucht-er  (eft,  guttural),  s.    [Eng.  flaucht,  v.  ; 
-er.J 

1.  A  person  employed  in  carding  wooL 

2.  A  man  who  cuts  turfs,  by  means  of  a 
flauchter-spade. 

flauchter  spade,  flaughter  spade, 
s.  A  long  two-handed  spade  for  cutting  turf. 

flaugh'-ter  (gh  guttural),  v.i.    [FLAUCHT  (11 
«.]    To  shine  fitfully  ;  to  flicker. 

"  Light  frae  the  door  o'  the  cave,  Slaughtering  against 
the  hazels  ou  the  other  bank."—  Scott  :  Antiquary,  ch. 
zzL 

flaunt,  v.i.  &  t.    [Etym.  doubtful  ;  Skeat  says 
'  the  word  is  probably  of  Scandinavian  origin  ; 

cf.  Sw.  dial,  JlanJca=io  be  unsteady,  to  waver  ; 

Dan.  flink  =  smart,  brisk,  active;  Bavarian 

Jlandem  =  to  flutter,  flaunt  ;  Dut  flikkeren, 

Jlonkeren  =  to  sparkle.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  make  an  ostentatious  or  gaudy  show 
In  dress  ;  to  move  or  act  ostentatiously. 

"  How  she  goes  flaunting,  tool  She  needs  must  hare 
a  feather  iu  her  head,  and  a  cork  in  her  heel."—  Daven- 
f>rt:  Otf  Sight-Cap.  U.  L 

2.  To  make  a  brilliant  or  gaudy  show. 

"  Blossoms  flaunting  in  the  eye  of  day." 

Longfellow:  Flam/n. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  display  ostentatiously,  im- 
pudently, or  offensively. 

•  flaunt,  8.    [FLAUST,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  flaunting  or  acting  ostenta- 
tiously. 

"  Is  thU  stern  woman  still  opontheXaunt 
A  Flo.  :  Tamer  Tamed,  il  i 

2.  Finery  ;  flash  or  showy  appareL 

"Should  I,  in  these  my  borrowed  ftauntt, 
The  sternneis  of  his  presence  t  " 

Siaketp.  :  Winttr't  Tale,  lit  8. 

3.  Impudent  parade  ;  a  brag  :  a  boast  ;  a 

•aunt. 
"  Thy  Jtaunti  and  faces  to  abuse  men's  manner*." 

Beaum.  t  flet.  :  Falte  One,  111.  S. 

»  flaunt-a-flannt,  adv.  Displayed  esten- 
tatiously. 

"With  high-copt  haU  and  feathers  Jlaunt-a-Jlaunt." 
Oatcoigne  :  Steel  Glau,  1,188. 


flaunt  cr.  s.  tEng  flaunt;  -er.]  One  who 
flaunts  about,  or  makes  an  ostentatious  dis- 
play. 

flaunt' -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [FLAUNT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibat. :  The  act  or  practice  of  making 
an  ostentatious  display. 

flaunt  ing  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flaunting;  -ly.] 
In  a  flaunting,  impudent,  offensive,  or  osten- 
tatious manner. 

*  flaunt   y,  a.    [Eng.  fluunt ;  -y.\    Flaunting ; 
ostentatious ;  flash. 

"  Dust  the  jfuimr.v  carpets  of  the  world 
For  kings  to  walk  on  or  our  senators." 

£.  B.  Browning.    (Ogtirie.) 

flaut  1st,  s.  [Ital.  flauto  —  a  flute  ;  Eng.  suff. 
-itt.]  A  player  on  the  flute ;  a  flutist. 

fla  ve'-do,  s.  [From  Lat.  flavesco  =  to  become 
yellow.] 

lint. :  A  disease  in  plants  which  alters  their 
green  into  a  yellow  colour.  (Treas.  of  Dot.) 

fla-ver'-I-a,  s.  [From  Lat.  flavus  =  yellow, 
one  of  the  species  being  used  to  dye  that 
colour.  (Def.)] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  composite 
sub-tribe  Flaveriese.  Flavfria  Contraytrba 
grows  in  Peru,  and  is  used  in  dying  yellow. 

fla-ver'-i-S-w,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  flaveri(a),  and 
Lat  fern.  pi.  suff.  -eee.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionidese. 

*  fla  ves  -cent,  a.    [Lat.  flavescens,  pr.  par. 
of  flavesco  =  to  become  yellow  ;  incept,  from 
flavus  =  yellow.] 

Bot. :  Yellowish,  becoming  yellow. 

*  fla-vic'-o-moiis,  a.    [Lat.  flavus  =  yellow  ; 
coma  =  hair.]    Having  yellow  hair. 

flay '-in,  flav'-ine,  s.  [Lat.  flav(us),  and  suff. 
-in,  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

L  Comm.  :  A  yellow  dye-stuff  imported  from 
America  in  the  form  of  a  dark-brown  powder, 
said  to  be  identical  with  Quercitrin  (q.v.). 

2.  Chem. :  CigHigNgO-  An  organic  base 
isoraeric  withdiphenyl-carbimide.  It  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  ammonium  sulphide  on  di- 
nitrobenzophenones.  It  forms  pale  yellow 
needles,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Fused  with  caustic  potash, 
it  gives  off  phenylamine,  NH2C6A5.  (Watts : 
Diet.  Chem.) 

fla-vor,  fla  -vour,  8.  [Low  Lat.  flavor  =  (i) 
yellow  com,  (2)  yellow  or  bright  hue,  from 
Mit.  flavus  =  yellow.] 

L  Literally : 

•LA  bright  hue  or  color. 

"  Nor  did  the  dancing  ruby. 
Sparkling  outiwured,  the  flavour  or  the  smell. 
Or  taste,  that  cheers  the  heart  of  gods  aud  men, 
Allure  thee  from  the  cool  crystalline  stream." 

Milton:  Sampson  Agonittet,  544. 

2.  That  [quality  in  anything  which  affects 
the  taste. 

"  It  would  have  affected  everything  we  ate  or  drank 
with  ail  importunate  repetition  of  the  s&uie  favour." — 
Paley  ;  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xxL 

•  3.  That  quality  in  anything  which  pleases 
the  smell ;  odor,  fragrance. 

"  Myrtle,  orange,  and  the  blushing  rose. 
With  beudiug  heaps  so  nigh  their  bloom  disclose. 
Each  seems  to  smell  the  flavour  which  the  other 
blows."          Dryden:  State  of  Innocence,  iii.  3. 

IL  Fig. :  An  agreeable  or  gratifying  quality 
or  character ;  zest. 

"And  gives  a  pleasant  Jtafour  to  discourse." 

Pomfret  :'The  Choice. 

^  For  the  difference  between  flavor  and 
taste,  see  TASTE. 

fla'-vor,  fla  -vour.  v.t.  [FLAVOR,  8.]  To 
give  a  flavor  to  ;  to  communicate  some 
quality  of  taste  or  smell  to. 

fla  vored.  fla' -vour ed,   o.     [Eng.  flavor; 
-ed.]    Having  that  quality  which  affects  the 
sense  of  taste   or  smell ;   having  a  distinct 
flavor. 

"  Roots  or  wholesome  pulse 
Or  herbs,  tn  flavoured  fruits." 

Dodiley :  Agriculture,  c.  it 

fla  v6r- less,  fla'- vour -less,  a.  [Eng. 
flavor ;  -leu.}  Destitute  of  or  without  a 
flavor. 

fla  vor  oua.  *  fla'- vour  -  ous,  a.  [Eng. 
flavor;  -out. I 


1.  Pleasing  to  the  taste  or  palate. 

"  The  sumptuous  viands  and  the  Jlavourout  wine." 
l-ope :  Burner ;  Odyaey  vi.  90. 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  sense  of  smell ;  fragrant, 
odorous. 

*  fla'-VOUS,  a.    [Lat.  flavus.]    Yellow. 

"The  uifiiiliraue  itself  is  somewhat  of  a  Jtarom 
colour."— Smith :  Portraiture  of  Old  Age  (1666). 

flaw,  *  flay,  s.    [Sw.  flaga  =  a  flaw,  a  crack ; 
A.8.  floh  ;  Goth,  flaga  =  a  fragment.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  crack  or  breach  in  anything ;  a  slight 
gap  or  fissure  ;  an  imperfection. 

"  We  found  it  exceeding  difficult  to  keep  out  the  air 
from  getting  iu  at  any  imperceptible  bole  or  Jtuw."— 
Boyle. 

2.  A  defect  or  fault  caused  by  violence  or 
neglect. 

"  Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law. 
Or  some  frail  China- Jar  receive  ayfaw." 

Pope :  Rape  of  the  iMck,  ii.  IM. 

S.  A  defect,  a  fault,  which  weakens  or  in- 
validates that  in  which  it  occurs. 

"The  decree  was  Just,  and  without^aw." 

Cowper:  Hope,  S18. 

*4.  A  fault,  or  defect  in  conduct ;  a  failure 
In  obedience. 

"  From  Sinai's  top  Jehovah  gave  the  law- 
Life  for  obedience— death  for  every  flaw.' 

Covtper .  Truth,  55<X 

*  5.  A  fragment,  a  piece. 

"  This  heart  shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand/law 
Or  ere  I  weep."  Shaketp. :  Lear,  ii.  4. 

*  6.  A  flake,  as  of  snow. 

*  7.  A  flash,  a  flaine. 

"  Tille  the;Za«oe«  of  fyre  flawmes  on«  their  helmes." 
Morte  Arthure,  2.55S. 

*  8.  A  sudden  burst  or  gust  of  wind. 

"  And  he  watched  how  the  veering/Zaw  did  blow." 
Longfellow :  Wreck  of  the  Hetperui. 

*  9.  A  sudden  outburst  of  noise  ;  a  tumult^ 
an  uproar. 

"  Deluges  of  armies  from  the  town 
Came  pouring  in  :  I  heard  the  mighty  flaw ; 
When  first  it  broke."       Dryden :  A  urengiebe,  t.  \. 

*  10.  A  storm  of  passion  ;   commotion  of 
mind ;  a  quarrel. 

"  Oh !  these  flawt  and  starts. 
_     Impostors  to  true  fear,  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire." 

Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  lit  4. 

U.  Technically: 

1.  Weav. :  A  bore,  tangle,  or  skip, 

2.  Metal :  In  casting  or  forging  ;  a  fault,  as 
where  the  parts  of  the  metal  are  not  fairly 
joined. 

flaw-flower,  ». 

Bot. :  Anemone  Pulsatilla. 

flaw-piece,  s. 

Wood :  A  slab  from  the  outside  of  the  log. 

*  flaw,  v.t.    [FLAW,  s.] 

1.  To  crack,  to  break ;  to  damage  by  causing 
flaws. 

"The  cup  vea  flawed  with  such  a  multitude  of  little 
cracks,  that  it  looks  like  a  white,  not  like  a  crystalline 
cup." — Boyle. 

2.  To  break,  to  violate. 

"  France  hnth  flawed  the  league,  and  hath  attached 
Our  merchants'  goods." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  VIII^  L  L 

3.  To  find  a  flaw  or  defect  in. 

"  My  worship  needed  not  tomato  his  right." 

Ford  :  Ladyi  trial,  \L  %, 

*  fla  we,  a.    [Lat.  flavus.]    Yellow. 

"  With  liuelish  browes.  flawe  of  colour  pure." 
Chaucer :  Court  of  Loft. 

flaw -less,  a.  [Eng.  flaw;  -less.]  Without 
a  flaw  ;  free  from  flaws,  cracks,  or  defects ; 
perfect. 

"The  diamond  being  fair  and  fhiwleu."—Bot/l«: 
Workt,  v.  577. 

flawn,  *  flaun,  *  flawne,  s.    [O.  Fr.  flaon, 
flan  ;  Sp.  flaon ;  Fr.  flan.}    A  sort  of  custard 
or  pie.   Kersey  defines  it  as  "a  kind  of  dainty, 
made  of  fine  flour,  eggs,  and  butter." 
"  Brede  and  cbese,  butere  and  milk, 
Pastees  audjtaunei."  Havelok,  642. 

*  flaw'-ter,  v.t.    [FLAUCHT,  v.]    To  strip  off 
the  skin  ;  to  pare. 

*  flaw1-^,  a.    [Eng.  flaw ;  -y.]    Full  of  flaws, 

defects,  or  imperfections. 

flax,  •  fflax,  'flex,  'flexe,  s.    (\.S.fleax; 

N.  H.  Ger.  flachs ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vlahs;  O.  H. 
Ger.  flahs;  Dut.  vlas.  Probably  from  the 
root  flak  =.  to  weave  ;  cf.  Lat.  plecto  =  Gi. 
irAe'<cui  (pleko)  =  to  plait,  twist,  twine,  or 
weave  ;  JTAOKJJ  (ploke)  =  a  twining,  a  weaving.! 


fete,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  wi,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
«r.  wore.  wolf.  work,  whfi,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  «  =  e ;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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t  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
"The  flax  was  boiled."— Kxodui  Iz.  a. 

2.  The  fibrous  portion  of  the  flax  plant  pre- 
pared for  spinning  by  breaking,  scutching,  &c. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.,  Agric.,  Archaxl.,  <tc.:  The  English 
name  of  the 'genus  Linuni  (q.v.),  and  espe- 
cially of  the  common  flax  (q.v.). 

2.  Script.  :   The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
word    nriwp    (pishtah),    which   is   correctly 
translated  flax. 

"  With  a  line  otjlax  in  hU  Land."— Kiekiel  ii  13. 
U  (1)  Common  flax  : 

(a)  Ord.    Lang.,    Bot.,    Manufac. :    Linum 
usitatissimum.    It  is  an  annual  plant,  with 
alternate,  linear-lanceolate  leaves,  ovate,  acu- 
minate,   ciliate,    three-nerved    sepals,    many 
flowered  broad  cymes,  with  crenulate  petals. 
It  is  an  escape  in  England.     Its  fibre  consti- 
tutes tow,  which  is  made  into  yarn,  and  this 
again  is  woven  into  linen  cloth.     Dr.  Oswald 
Heer  of  Zurich,  the  eminent  fossil  botanist, 
about  1783  published  a  paper  On  the  History 
of  Flax,  and  its  Culture  in  Pre-historic  Times. 
He  shows  that  it  has  been  found  among  the 
remains  of  the  oldest  pile  dwellings  in  the 
Swiss  Lakes,  where  neither  hemp  nor  wool 
has  been  discovered.    He  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  hike-dwellers  received  it  from  the 
South  of  Europe.     He  alleges  that  it  was  cul- 
tivated in  Egypt  about  5,000  years  ago.    It 
seems  to  have  been  so  also  in  Bible  times 
in  Palestine  (Joshua  ii.  6),  though  linen  was 
exported  from  Egypt  to  the  adjacent  lauds 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  7).  For  the  process  of  the  manu- 
facture, see  LINEN.  Its  seeds  are  economically 
valuable.    [LINSEED.] 

(b)  1'harm. :  The  meal  of  the  seed  is  used 
for  poultices  ;  the  infusion  is  demulcent  and 
emollient.     The  oil,  mixed  with  linie-water, 
is  applied  to  burns. 

(2)  Fairy  flax :  [FAIRY]. 

(3)  New  Zealand  flax: 

Bot. :  Phormium  tenax,  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  Liliairese,  and  not  to  the  Linaeese.  It  has 
•  very  tenacious  fibre. 

(4)  Flax-bush,  Flax-lily,  and  Flax-plant  are 
popular  names  for  Phormium  tenax,  New  Zea- 
land flax.    [FLAX,  f  (3).] 

(5)  Purging  flax :  Dwarf  Flax,  Mountain  Flax 
(Linum  catharticiim).      It  is  a  small  annual 
plant  with  white  flowers,  found  on  heaths 
and  pastures,  flowering  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber.      Its  leaves  are  purgative.       Erythrcea 
eentaurium  is  also  known  as  the  Mountain 
Flax.    (Britten  A  Holland,  Ac.) 

(6)  Toad-flax,  Yellow  Toad-flax  : 

Bot. :  (1)  Linaria  vulgaris ;  (2)  Spergulaar- 
vensis.  [ToAD.] 

(6)  Wild  flax: 

Bot. :  (1)  Linaria  vulgaris ;  (2)  Cuscuta  Epi- 
Unum.  (Britten  £  Holland,  &c.) 

flax-brake,   . 

1.  A  machine  for  removing  the  woody  and 
cellular  portion  of  flax  from  the  fibrous.     The 
hemp-brake  is  substantially  similar  in  its  con- 
struction, and  identical  in  its  purpose. 

2.  A  machine  for  shortening  flax  staple  to 
adapt  it  to  be  worked  by  a  given  class  of 
machines. 

flax-cotton,  i.  A  substance  produced 
by  a  process  invented  by  Chevalier  Claus- 
sen  for  cottonizing  flax,  to  render  it  suit- 
able for  manufacture,  the  objects  being  to 
expedite  the  processes  of  separating  the 
fibre  from  the  cellular  and  glutinous  mat- 
ters, and  then  reducing  the  fibre  to  a  staple 
which  can  be  readily  treated  by  machinery. 
The  flax-straw  is  lx>il-il  for  four  hours  in  a 
solution  of  caustic  alkali  in  a  stone  vessel,  by 
which  the  extraneous  matters  are  loosened  ; 
it  is  then  placed  for  two  hours  in  a  bath 
slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
then  dried  and  scutched  to  remove  the  cellu- 
lose. The  cottonizing  is  performed  by  steep- 
ing the  fibre  in  a  bath  of  dilute  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  and  subsequently  in  an  acidulated  liquid. 
The  action  nf  the  acid  and  alkali  within  the 
flax  fibre  generates  carbonic-acid  gas,  and  has 
the  effect  of  bursting  apart  the  fibres,  which 
assume  a  cotton-like  appearance.  It  is  then 
bleached  and  spun,  either  mixed  or  otherwise. 

flax  mill,  5.  A  mill  or  place  where  flax 
is  spun  ;  a  manufactory  for  linen  goods. 


flax-plant,  s.    [FLAX,  U  (4).] 

flax-puller,  s.  A  machine  for  pulling 
flax-plants  in  the  field. 

flax-scutcher,  «.    ISCDTCHER.] 

flax-star,  s. 

Bot. :  Lysimachia  Linvm  stellatum. 

flax-thrasher,  s.  A  kind  of  thrashing- 
machine  for  beating  the  grain  from  the  bolls 
of  the  cured  flax-plant. 

*  flax-wench,  s. 

L  A  woman  who  dresses  flax. 
2.  A  prostitute. 

"  My  wife's  a  hobbyhorse ;  deserves  a  name 
As  rank  as  any  flax-mnch." 

Shaketp. :  Winter's  Tale,  i.  a. 

*  flax-wife,  s.    A  woman  who  spins. 

flax  -comb  (b  silent),  s.  [Eng.  flax,  and 
comb.]  The  instrument  with  which  the  flax  is 
drawn  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  it  from  the 
tow  and  shives  ;  a  hackle  or  heckle. 

flax  -dress-er,  s.  [Eng.  flax,  and  dresser.] 
One  who  prepares  flax  for  the  spinner  by 
braking  and  scutching  it. 

flax -dress-ing,  s.  [Eng.  flax,  and  dressing.] 
The  act,  process,  or  trade  of  preparing  flax  for 
spinning  by  braking  and  scutching  it. 

*  flaxed,  a.    [Eng.  flax;  -ed.}    Soft  and  silky 
like  prepared  flax ;  flaxen. 

"  Her  faxed  hair  crowned  with  an  anadeitt." 

Browne  :  Britannia's  Pastorals,  bk.  L,  s.  4. 

flax  -en,  o.     [Eng.  flax  ;  suff.  -en  (q.v.).] 

1.  Made  of  flax. 

"  The  toile  made  of  cumes,  flaxen  cords."— P.  Hol- 
land :  Plinie,  bk.  xix.  ch.  i.  ' 

2.  Resembling  flax  in  softness,  silkiness,  or 
colour ;  soft  and  flowing  ;  light  in  colour. 

"  His  flaxen  hair  of  sunny  hue. 
Curled  closely  round  his  bonnet  blue." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  25. 

flaxen-egg,  s.  An  addled  or  abortive  egg. 

flaxen-haired,  a.  Having  long,  soft, 
and  silky  hair  of  the  colour  of  flax. 

flaxen-headed,  a.  The  same  as  FLAXEN- 
HAIRED  (q  v.). 

flax  -rais-er,  s.  [Eng.  flax,  and  raiser.]  One 
who  raises  flax. 

flax-seed,  s.    [Eng.  flax,  and  seed.] 

Bot. :  (1)  The  seed  of  Linum  usitatissimum, 
linseed;  (2)  Radiola  Millegrana. 

flaxseed-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  grinding 
fiaxseed  for  the  more  ready  abstraction  of  the 
oil,  generally  known  as  linseed  oil.  It  is  usu- 
ally a  coarse  grist-mill,  but  is  sometimes  of  a 
portable  form  and  size  for  farm  or  plantation 
use,  and  adapted  for  other  grain  and  seeds. 

flax   tail,  s.     [Eng.  flax,  and  tail] 

Hot.  :  Typha  latifolut,  from  the  fruiting  heads 
being  downy  like  finely- combed  flax.  (Britten 
£  Holland.) 

flax' -weed,  s.    [Eng.  flax,  and  weed.] 

Bot.  :  Linaria  vulgaris.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

flax' -worts,  s.  pi.    [Eng.  flax;  suff.  wort.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Liuaceae  (q.v.). 

*  flax'-y,  *  flax-ey.  a.    [Eng.^o*; -y.]    Re- 
sembling flax  ;  of  a  light  or  fair  colour ;  flaxen. 

"The  four  colours  signify  these  four  virtues.  The 
flaiey,  having  whiteness,  appertains  to  temperance.'— 
Sandys :  Euayt  (1634),  p.  16. 

flay   (i),   *  flan,    '  flea,    *  flean,    *  flee, 
*  fleen,   *  flen,    *  fley,   v.t.     [A.S.  flean; 
Icel.   fld;   Sw.  fia;   Dan.  flaae;  Dut  vlaan, 
vlaen.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  strip  off  the  skin  from  :  to  skin. 

"Bee  ought  to  sbeere,  not  to  flea  his  sheepe."— Ben 
Jonton:  IHKonerits. 

2.  To  pare  or  take  off  the  surface  of. 

"  Neither  should  that  odious  custom  be  allowed  of 
cutting  scraws.  which  is  flaying  off  the  green  surface 
of  the  ground,  to  cover  their  cabins.*— Stai/t. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  torture  exceedingly. 

*  2.  To  undress. 

"  Nay,  pr'ythee,  despatch :  the  gentleman  is  half 
finynl  already."— Shaktsp. :  Winters  Tale,  Iv.  3. 


*  flay-flint,  s.    A  skinflint,  a  miser. 

"  There  lived  n  jtay-Jtitit  near ;  we  stole  his  fruit* 
Tennyton:  Walking  to  tke  ilaO." 

*  flay  (2),  *  flaie,  *  fley  (2),  v. t.    [A.S.  jttga*, 
fljgan.]  To  put  to  flight,  to  frighten,  to  terrify. 

"  Many  tyme 
Flayed  he  feudei  fell  fra  hyme." 

Metrical  Bomiliei,  p.  69. 

flay'-er,  *.    [Eng.  flay;  -tr.]    One  who  strips 
on  the  skin  of  anything. 

"Every  fox  must  yeald  his  owne  skin  and  hairee  to 
the  flaytr"— Purehat :  Pilgrimage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  liii. 

*  flayre,  s.    [FLAIRE,  «.) 

*  flay -some,  a.    [Eng.  flay  (2),  v.,  and  suflf. 
-some.]    Terrifying;  frightful. 

"  And  ye  mak  yer  flaytome  dins  till  neeght."— M. 
Bronte':  Wuthering  H eightt.  ch.  ii. 

flea,  *  flee  (pi.  fleas,  *  fleen),  s.  &  a.    [A.S. 

flea;  Icel./lo ;  Ger.floh ;  Dut.  vloo,  from  theroot 
plu  =  to  fly  or  jump  ;  Sansc.  phi  =  to  swim, 
fly,  or  jump.  Pulex  seems  a  modification  of 
the  same  word.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lit. :  The  insect  described  under  IT.  i. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Anything  insignificant. 

"  After  whom  is  the  King  of  Israel  come  out?  after 
whom  dost  thou  pursue  ?  after  a  dead  dog,  after  » 
fea  I'— 1  Samuel  «iv.  It. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Entom. :  A  too  well-known  wingless  in- 
sect, Pulex  irritans.    Though,  as  a  rule,  each 
species  of  Pulex  is  parasitic  only  upon  on« 
animal,  as  Pulex  cants  upon  the  dog,  P.  talpce 
on  the  mole,  and  P.  Hirundinis  on  the  swal- 
low, yet  P.  penetrans  is  said  to  be  an  excep- 
tion, and  to  prey  on  man,  the  dog,  and  the 
cat.    If  there  is  no  confounding  of  species, 
then  the  presence  of  a  dog  or  cat  in  the  house 
can  introduce  fleas.    The  female  lays  in  the 
cracks  of  floors  or  such  places,  a  dozen  of 
eggs,  white  and  a  little  viscous.    In  favour- 
able weather  they  hatch  in  five  or  six  days, 
giving  exit  to  little  footless  larvae,  like  small 
worms,    first    white,    then    reddish,    which 
roll  themselves  in    a  circle    or    spiral,    and 
move    forward  in  a  serpentine  manner.     In 
about  twelve  days  they  enclose  themselves 
in  a  small  silken  shell,  and  become  nymphs. 
After  other  twelve  they  come  forth  as  per- 
feet  insects.    The  last  brood  of  summer  con- 
tinues in  the  larval  state  all  winter.    The 
flea  is  encased  in  armour  like   a  mediaeval 
knight.      It   can   leap  thirty  times  its  own 
height ;  it  can  draw  with  ease  eighty  times  its 
own  weight.    A  plant  [FLEABANE]  has  lioen 
said  to  destroy  it.    This  can  be  done  more 
effectually  by  putting  a  piece  of  fur  or  flannel 
in  the  haunts  of  the  insects.   In  this  they  take 
refuge,  and  can  then  be  detected  and  killed. 

2.  Script.  :  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
word  TDy^D  (parsh);  Sept.   iJniAAos  (psidlos); 
Vulg.  pulex,  which  is  probably  correct.     The 
Hebrew  word,  according  to  Gesenius,  is  from 
an  obsolete  quadrilateral  root,   CS^D  (parash) 
=  to  leap.    (Ps.  xxiv.  14,  xxvi.  20.) 

U  1.  To  have  a  flea  in  one's  ear : 

(1)  To  fail  ridiculously  in  some  enterprise  or 
scheme. 

(2)  To  receive  an  annoying  suggestion. 

2.  Garden  flea  :  Haltica.    [FLEA-BEETLE.] 

B,  .4s  adj. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  fleas. 

flea-beetle,  s. 

1.  Sing.  :  A  little  leaping  beetle,  Haltica 
nemorum.    [HALTICA.] 

2.  PI.  :  The   family    Halticidae,    by   some 
entomologists  not  separated  from  the  Chiy- 
snmelidae,  to  which,  except  in  their  leaping 
capacities,  they  are  closely  akin. 

flea-dock,  s. 

Bot. :  Petasites  vulgaris.  (Britten  £  Hollantl.) 

flea-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Carex  pulicaria.  '  The  English  name 
given  by  Mr.  Goodyer,  from  the  resemblance 
which  the  turned-down  seeds  have  to  a  flea. 
(Britten  A  Holland.) 

flea-seed,  «. 

Bot. :  The  seed  of  Plantago  Piyllium. 

flea-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Galium  verum.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 


boil.  b6y;  pmit.  Jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9*1  in,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.  ph=& 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.     -cious.  -tious,  -dons  =  ahua.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  -  bel,  del. 


flea— fleece 


•  flea  (IX  v.t.  [Fi.R*.  s  ]  To  clean  from  or  rid 
of  fleas. 

•flea  (2),  v.t.    [FLA v.l 

flea  bane,  s.  [Eng.  flea,  and  bane;  it  being 
supposed  that  fleas  are  driven  away  by  its 
powerful  snu'll.] 

Botany  : 

I  Tlie  English  name  of  Pulicmria,  for- 
merly regarded  as  a  genus  of  Composite,  but 


POT.ICAJUA   DYSE.VTERIOA  (FLZABA1TB). 


by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  reduced  to  the  rank  or 
sub-genus  of  Inula.  Two  British  species  are 
known,  [Hula  (Pulicaria)d>iscntericam<l  Inula 
Pulicaria,  formerly  Pttlicaria  vulgaris. 

2.  Erigeron  acre,  also  E.  viscosum  and  E. 
graveolens. 

3.  Plantago   Psy Ilium      (Lyte;   Sritttn  <t 
Holland.) 

4.  The  genus  Conyza.    (Loudon.) 

1  African  fleabane  is  a  popular  name  for 
the  Composite  genus  Tarchonanthus  (Loudon); 
and  Blue  fleabane  for  Erigeron  acre.  (Britten 
<f  Holland.) 

fle  a  bite,  *.    [Eng.  flea,  and  bite.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  bite  of  a  flea  or  the  red  spot 
caused  by  the  bite. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  of  little  or  no  moment ; 
the  smallest  trifle. 

•"Die  greatest  bodily  sicknesses  were  butfleabitet  to 
those  scorpions,"— fiuAoj)  Ball :  Specialitiet  of  hi*  Life 

•fle'a-bit-Ing,s.  [Eng.^ea,and-6i<iii^.]  The 
same  as  FLEABITE  (q.v.). 

"  All  these  are  but  fleahitingt  in  respect  and  com  pari- 
sou  of  that"—  Wilton :  Arte  of  Bhetorique,  p.  128. 

fle  a  bit-ten,  a.     [Eng.  flea,  and  bitten.] 

1.  Lit. :  Bitten  by  a  flea. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Worthless,  mean,  contemptible  ;  of  low 
birth  or  position. 

"Fleabittm synod."  Cleveland:  Poemt. 

(2)  A  term  applied  to  a  horse    whiuh    is 
coloured  with  small  red  spots  upon  a  lighter 
ground. 

"To' ditto,  JUabitten  colour."  —  llin&eu:  Spaniih 
Dictionary. 

fleak,s.    [FLAKE  (2>] 

1.  A  small  lock,  thread,  or  twist. 

"The  businesses  of  men  depend  upon  these  little 
lODgJtcuki  or  threads  of  hemp  aud  &fa-"—Jtore :  Anti- 
dote againtt  AtMim. 

2.  A  hurdle,  a  flake. 

-  With/cob  and  fagoU  ditches  up  to  fill." 

Hudton:  Judith,  iiL  116. 

•iak'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  fake  (2),  s.  ;  -ing.]  A 
slight  covering  of  reeds  under  the  main  cover- 
ing of  thatched  houses. 

*.      [PHLEGM.] 


_,  I.  [Fr.  flamme,  from  Low  Lat..  flevo- 
tomum,  phlebotomum,  from  Gr.  fyteftovonov 
(phlebotismfm)  =  a  lancet,  from  <£Ae'<//  (phleps), 
genit.  <f>Ae/S<k  (pldelni)  =  a  vein,  and  T0firi(tonie) 
—  a  cutting ;  rc'fimi  (temno)  =  to  cut ;  cf. 
Dut.  vlijm ;  M.  H.  Ger.  flledeme ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
flic!'  ma.,  fliodema.]  [PHLEBOTOMY.] 

1.  Surg. :  A  gum-lancet. 

2.  Farr. :    A    spring    lancet    for    bleeding 
cattle. 

fleam-tooth,  s.    A  tooth  of  a  saw,  in  the 
form  of  an  isosceles  triangle  ;  a  peg-tooth. 


*fleam'-y,  a. 

phlegm. 


[Eng.  fleam  (1) ;   -y.]     Full  of 


*  fle-and,  pr.  par.     [FI.KK.]     Flying. 

••  I  \vns\iUuAJHand."       E"rll/  Eng  Pnlter.  Ps.  llv.  8. 

•near,   «.     [Mid.   Eng.  flea  =  flay;    -er.]     A 
flayer. 

••  tlear  of  bsest     Sxcoriator"— Prompt.  Par*. 

*  near,  v.i.    [FLEER.] 
Heat,  s.    [FLET,  s.] 

fle  a -wort,  «.      [Eng.  flea,  and  suff.  wort. 
No.  1  is  so  called  from  being  harmful  to  Heas 
[FLEABANE]  ;   No.  2  from  the  shape  of  the 
seeds.] 
Botany: 

1.  Pnlicaria  vulgaris.     It  is  distinguished 
by  Loudon  as  the  small  fleawort. 

2.  Plantago  Psyltitim,.    (Loudon.) 

flcche,  *.    [Fr.,  =  an  arrow.] 

Fort. :  An  advanced  work  at  the  foot  of  the 
glacis,  consisting   of  a   parapet  with   faces 


a,a,.a,.rleci 


forming  a  salient  angle,  open  at  the  gorge.  It 
has  a  communication  with  the  covered  way 
cut  through  the  glacis. 

*  flecche,  v.i.  &  t.     [O.  Fr.  flechir;  Lat.  flecto.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  bend,  to  move. 

"  Ifohtflecched  aboute  nother  hider  ne  thidere." 

Political  Songt,  p.  Ht 

B.  Trans. :  To  send  away,  to  dismiss,  to 
banish. 

"Adam  ...  fro  Paradis  fonly fleeched." 

Cursor  Miindl,  993. 

fleck,  *  flek,  v.t.  [FLECK,  s.]  To  spot,  to 
streak,  to  stripe,  to  dapple,  to  variegate  with 
spots  or  flecks. 

"  Well  fleck  our  white  steeds  in  your  Christian  blood." 
Bet/wood:  fuure  Apprentices. 

fleck  (1),  *  flek,  s.  [Icel.  flekkr  =  a  spot ; 
flekka  =  to  stain  ;  Sw.  flack  —  a  spot,  flacka 
=  to  spot ;  Ger.  fleck  =;  a  spot ;  flechen  =  to 
spot ;  Dut.  vlek  =  a  spot,  'jlekken  =  to  spot.] 
A  spot,  a  streak,  a  stain. 

"  Like  the  shadows  cast  by  clouds. 
Broken  by  many  a  sunny  Heck." 

Longfellow :  Building  of  the  Ship. 

*  fleck  (2),  s.    [FLAKE,  «.] 

flecked,  *  flcck-ede,  *  fiek-ked,  *  flek 
kyd,  a.  [Eug./Z«cfc;  -ed.]  Spotted,  dappled, 
variegated. 

"  Invisible  Injteckrd  sky. 
The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry." 

Scott  :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  lit  t 

flecked  cattle,  s.  Cattle  that  are  spotted 
or  have  white  stripes. 

*  fleck -less,  a.    [Eng.  fleck ;  -less.]    Free  from 

spot  or  stain  ;  spotless,  blameless. 

"  My  conscience  will  lint  count  ine  flecklea." 

Tmnyton :  Princea,  ii.  274. 

fleet,  fleet '-ant,  flect'-ed,  a.  [Lat.  flecto  - 
to  bend.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  EMBOWED  (q.v.). 
U  Fleeted  and  reflected  :  Bent  or  turned  in  a 
serpentine  fashion,  like  a  letter  S. 

*  flec'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  flectio,  from  flecto  =  to 
bend.]    The  act  of  bending  ;  the  state  of  being 
bent ;  inflection.    [FLEXION.] 

flee  -tlon-less,  a.  [Eng.  flection ;  -less.]  With- 
out inflection  ;  undergoing  no  change  in  the 
termination. 

"  All  the  words  in  a  sentence  must  have  stood  in  the 
same  Jlectlonlett  relation  to  each  other."— Academy, 
Jan.  17,  1374. 

fled,  pa.  t.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.    [FLEE.] 

*  fledge,  *  flegge,  *  fligge,  *  flygge,  a. 

[Icel.  fleygr  =  able  to  fly  ;  fleygja  =  to  make 


to  fly  ;  fljuga  =  to  fly  ;  A.S.  flycge  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
flucchi;  Dan.  flyg  ;  Dut.  vlug  ;  M.  U.  Ger 
vliicke.] 

1.  Ready  to  fly. 

"  Which  causeth  them  to  1»  taake  or  they  \xjleggt." 
Hiirtthorne  •  Metrical  Talet,  p.  184. 

2.  Feathered,  fledged. 

"  His  locks  behind 

Illustrious  on  his  shJulders,  flrdge  with  wiu/s. 
Lay  waving  round."  Milton  .  I".  L.,  ill.  «T. 

fledge,  v.t.  &  i.    [FLEDGE,  a.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  furnish  with  feathers  ;  to  supply 
with  the  feathers  necessary  to  fly. 

"  Some  quitefledgrd  aud  fully  grown. 
Nurse  the  younglings  .i»  tlieir  own." 

t'HH'ki's  •  Anacreon;  Ode  SS. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  To  supply  or  deck  out  with  any- 
thing resembling  feathers. 

"  Let  some  one  sing  to  us    lightlier  moTe 
The  minutes  jtedgrd  with  music." 

Tennuton     Princeu.  Iv.  Vt. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  fledged  or  feathered. 

fled  ge  ling,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  fledge,  a.  ;  dimin. 
sufiT  -ling.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  young  bird,  just  fledged. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Newly  fledged. 

"  Bright  words 

Break  flame-like  forth  as  notes  tromJledgeUng  birds." 
A.  C.  Swinburne  :  Tristram  of  Lyoneste,  it 

fledg'-tf,  *  fledg'-le,  a.    [Eng.  fledge;  -M.] 
Newly  fledged. 

"  When  they  doo  foorth  carry  theyre  young  swarms 


*fled'-wlte,  *  flight  -wite  (gh  silent),  s. 
[A.S.  flyht  =  flight,  and  wite  =  punishment.) 
Old  Law  :  A  discharge  fiom  penalties  where 
a  person,  having  been  a  fugitive,  came  to 
peace  with  the  king  of  his  own  accord,  or  with 
licence. 

flee,  *  fle,  *  fleen,  *  fle  -on,  v.i.  &  t.  [IceL 
flui",  flceja  (pa-  t.  flydhi,  pa.  par.  flyidhr); 
cogn.  with  Dan.  flye  (pa.  t.flygte);  Sw.  fly  = 
to  flee  ;  A.S.  fton  (pa.  t.  fleah,  pa.  par. 
fliigon);  O.  H.  Ger.  &  O.  S.  fliohan;  O.  Fria. 
flia  ;  Dut.  vlien.] 

A.  Intrans.  :   To  run  or  hasten  away,  as 
from  danger  or  for  safety  ;  to  have  recourse  to 
shelter. 

"Behold   this  city  is  near  to  flee  unto."—  Oenettt 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  run  or  hasten  away  from  ;  to  fly  from. 

"  Softed  hit  enemies  my  warlike  father." 

Skaketp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  ii.  L 

2.  To  shun,  to  avoid. 

"Thou,  man  of  God,  fle  then  thingis."  —  tTycUft: 
1  Timothy  vi.  11. 

*flee(l),  S.     [FLEA.] 

*flei(2),s.    [FLY,*.] 

flee9e,  *  flees,  *  fleese,  '  fleose,  *  flese,  s. 

[A.S.  flys,  fleos;  M.  H.  Ger.  &  Dut.  vlies  ;  Ger. 
fliess,  vliess.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  ooat  or  covering  of  wool  shorn 
from  a  sheep  at  one  time. 

"  Alleu^-Dale  has  no  fleece  for  the  spinning." 

Scott  .  Itokeby.  ill  M. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  sheep. 

"  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man, 
And  do  not  shear  thejieecet  that  I  graze." 

Shakeip.  .  At  You  like  It.  ii.  4. 

(2)  Any  covering  resembling  wool  in  appear- 
ance or  quality. 

(3)  Anything  resembling  a  fleece  or  wool. 

"  Thrice  twenty  days  shall  clouds  their  fleece»  drain." 
Gay  ;  Trivia,  bk.  i. 

*  (4)  A  snatch  ;  an  attempt  to  fleece  or 
plunder. 

"There's  scarce  a  match-maker  in  the  whole  town, 
but  lias  had  a  Jleece  at  his  purae."—  Centime  .  Be'iu't 
Duel,  ii.  2. 

II.  Carding  :  The  fine  web  of  carded  fibres 
which  are  removed  by  the  comb  or  doffing- 
knife  from  the  dofflng-cylinder  of  a  carding- 
machine. 

fleece-encumbered,  a.  Having  heavy 
coats  of  wool  (Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk. 
vii.) 

fleece-folder,  s.  A  kind  of  press  used 
in  condensing  the  folded  fleece  so  that  it  may 
be  tied  by  twine  into  a  compact  bundle  for 
shipment. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e :  ey  =  a.    au  -  kw. 
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fleece-wool,  s.  Wool  shorn  from  the 
living  sheep,  as  distinguished  from  skin-wool, 
which  is  shorn  from  the  skins  of  dead  animals. 

fleece,  r.t.    [FLEECE,  s.] 
*L  Literally: 

1.  To  clip  or  shear  the  fleece  from  a  sheep 

2.  To  cover  or  provide  with  a  fleece. 
IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  spread  over  or  cover  as  with  a  fleece 
or  wool. 

"  Meantime,  light  shadowing  all,  a  sober  calm 
Fleeces  unbounded  ether." 

Thornton:  Autumn,  95?. 

2.  To  rob,  to  plunder  ;  to  strip  of  money  or 
other  property  by  unfair  or  unjust  means  ;  to 
cheat. 

"  Flteciny  and  fleaing  of  us  in  their  diabolical 
courts."—  Vilton  :  reformation  in  Englnnd,  bk.  ii. 

*  flee'9e-l«SS,  a.  [Eng.  fleece;  -less.}  Desti- 
tute of  or  without  a  fleece  or  wool. 

fleeg'-er,  s.  [Eng.  flsec(e);  -tr.]  One  who 
fleeces,  plunders,  or  robs  another  by  unfair  or 
unjust  means. 

"  Hot  fleecers  but  feeders ;  not  butchers  but  shepherds." 
— Prynne:  Brn.  of  tlte  Prel.  (1637),  p.  482. 

flee9h,  v.i.  &  t.  [Prob.  connected  with  Dut. 
vkijen  =  to  flatter.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  flatter,  to  coax,  to  wheedle. 

B.  Trans. :  To  coax,  to  wheedle,  to  gain  by 
flattery  or  coaxing. 

"  Captain,  it 's  no  to  fleech  any  favour  out  o'  ye,  for  I 
acorn  It."— Scott :  Rob  Roy.  cb.  xxx. 

''-Ing,  pr.  far.,  a.,  &  s.    [FLEECE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  robbing,  plunder- 
Ing,  or  pillaging  ;  the  state  of  being  robbed  or 
plundered. 

"  The  poor  unhappy  natives  must  undergo  a  second 
fleecing.  —  Fox:  Speech  on  Bast  India  Bills,  Nov.  18, 
1783. 

2.  (PL):  Curds  separated  from  the  whey. 

flee  9 -y,  a.    [Eng.  fleece);  -y.] 

1.  Covered  with  or  wearing  fleeces ;  woolly ; 
wool-bearing. 

"  Corydon,  who  led  the  fleecy  sheep." 

Beatlii :  Pastoral!,  vii. 

2.  Resembling  a  fleece  or  wool  in  appear- 
ance or  qualities  ;  fleece-like  :  as,  fleecy  clouds, 
fleecy  locks,  &c. 

3.  Pertaining  to  sheep,  consisting  of  sheep. 

"  Not  all  the  teery  wealth 

That  doth  enrich  these  downs  is  worth  a  thought 
To  that  my  errand."  Milton :  Gamut,  504. 

•fleen,  s.  pi.    [FLEA.] 
*fleen,  v.    [FLEE.] 

*fleep,  s.  [Icel  flripr  =  babble,  tattle.]  A 
stupid,  awkward  fellow  ;  a  lout. 

fleer,  *fler-i-en,  *fler-y,  v.i.    [Of  Scandi- 
navian origin.    Cf.  Norw.  flira  =  to  titter,  to 
giggle.    (Skeat.ft 
A.  Intransitive : 

I.  To  make  a  wry  face  ;  to  grin  in  contempt 
or  scorn  ;  to  mock,  to  gibe,  to  sneer. 

"  To  Jleer  and  scorn  at  our  solemnity." 

Slmlcetp.  :  fiomeo  A  Juliet,  I.  5. 

*  2.  To  grin  or  leer  with  an  air  of  civility ; 
to  smirk. 

"  How  popular  and  a  urtenus ;  how  they  grin  and 
Jleer."—  Uurlon :  Anatomy  o/  Melancholy. 

*  B.  Tra  ns :  To  mock  or  gibe  at ;  to  sneer  at. 

"  I  blush  to  think  bow  people  /leered  and  scorned 
me."— Heaum.  i  Flet. :  The  Captain,  iii.  & 

fleer  (1),  «.    (FLEER,?;.) 

1.  Mockery  or  scorn  expressed  by  words  or 
looks ;  scorn,  derision. 

"Hark  the  Jteers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns." 
Shalcetp. :  Othello,  iv.  1. 

*2.  A  deceitful  grin  of  civility;  a  leer,  a 
Bmirk. 

"  He  shall  generally  spy  such  a  sly  treacherous  fleer 
upon  the  face  of  deceivers."— South, 

•fle'-er  (2),  «.  [Eng.  fle(e);  -er.}  One  who 
flees  or  flies. 

"  To  go  forwardc  and  to  retourne  agayne  t\ii  fleers."— 
Berners  :  froissart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  C.  ch.  376. 

*  fleer -er,  'flear-er,  «.  [Eng.  fleer;  -er.] 
One  who  fleers,  mocks,  or  gibes  at  another; 
a  mocker. 

"Democritus,  thou  ancient  flttrtr," 

Beaum.  <t  flet.  :  jfice  Valour,  v.  L 


fleer -ing,  *flear-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[FLEER,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  siibst.  :  The  act  of  mocking  or  gibing 
at ;  a  fleer,  a  gibe,  derision. 


*  fleey-lng-ly,  e"/r.     [Eng.  fleering ;  -ly.]    In 
a  fleering,  mocking,  or  scornful  manner. 

*  flees,  s.    [FLEECE,  s.] 

fleet  (1),  *fleote,  *flete,  *flote,  s.    [A.S. 

fleot  =  a  ship  ;  from  ftentan  =  to  fleet,  to  float ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  floti  =  (1)  a  ship,  (2),  a  fleet ; 
Dnn.flaade  =  a  fleet ;  Sv/.flotta  =  a  fleet ;  Dut 
vloot ;  Ger.  flotte.  ]  A  squadron  or  number  of 
ships  in  company ;  especially  applied  to  a 
number  of  ships  of  war. 

"  Wythiu  sextene  dayes  bys  fleet  whas  assemblede." 
Jforte  Arthure,  634. 

fleet  (2),  s.  [A.S.  fleot  =  a  bay  of  the  sea :  lit., 
a  V'lace  where  ships  float,  from  fteotan;  cf. 
Icel.  fljot  =  a  stream;  Dut.  vliet  =  a  brook.] 
A  creek  ;  an  inlet  or  arm  of  the  sea,  as  North- 
fleet,  &c.  Thus  Fleet  street,  in  London,  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  Fleet  ditch. 

"  They  have  a  very  good  way  in  Essex  of  draining  of 
lands  that  have  laud-floods  or  fleets  running  through 
them,  which  make  a  kind  of  small  creek. '— Mortimer  : 
tiuttmtwf, 

t  (1)  The  Fleet,  or  The  Fleet  Prison :  A  prison 
in  London,  so  called  from  its  being  situated 
by  the  side  of  the  Fleet  ditch.  In  it  were 
confined  persons  committed  by  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Courts  and  the  Courts  of  Equity,  Ex- 
chequer, and  Common  Pleas.  It  is  now 
abolished  and  its  site  built  over. 

(2)  Fleet  Books :  The  original  records  of  the 
marriages  celebrated  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  be- 
tween 1686  and  1T54. 

Fleet  Marriages :  Marriages  performed  clan- 
destinely and  with  banns  or  licence  by  the 
poor  chaplains  in  the  Fleet  prison,  previous 
toA.c.  1754,  when  they  were  declared  illegal 
by  the  Marriage  Act. 

fleet,  a.  &  adv.  [A  derivate  from  the  verb  to 
fleet  (q.v.).  ;  cf.  Icel.  flj6tr=  fleet,  swift.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Swift  of  pace,  nimble ;  moving  or  capable 
of  moving  at  a  rapid  pace  ;  speedy. 

*  2.  Applied  to  land,  light,  thin,  not  deep  ; 
superficially  fruitful. 

"  Marl  cope-ground  Is  a  cold,  stiff,  wet  clay,  unless 
where  it  is  very  fleet  for  pasture,"  —  Mortimer  : 
Husbandry. 

*B.  As  adv.:  Superficially ;  not  to  any 
great  depth. 

"  Those  lands  must  be  plowed  fleet."— Mortimer  : 
Husbandry. 

fleet-footed,  *  fleet-foot,  o.  Swift  of 
foot ;  able  to  run  with  great  speed  ;  moving 
rapidly. 

41  fleet-footed  is  the  approach  of  woe." 
Longfellow :  Capias  de  Manrique.    (Trans.) 

fleet-Winged,  a.  Flying  at  a  great  speed  ; 
swift  of  flight. 

fleet,    fleete,    fleot  en, '  flet  en,  '  flete, 

fleit,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  fledtan  =  to  float ;  O.  Sax. 
fliotan ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  fljota ;  O.  Fris.  flitita ; 
Dut.  vlieten  ;  Low  Ger.  fleten ;  O.  H.  Ger.  flio- 
ean ;  O.  Sw.  fliuta,  flyta  ;  Sw.  flyta  ;  Dan.  flyde  ; 
Eng.^it.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*  L  Ordinary  TMnguage : 

1.  To  float,  to  swim. 

"  That  treo  blgon  tofleotfn  anon." 

Legends  of  Holy  Hood,  p.  S3. 

2.  To  sail ;  to  travel  in  a  vessel. 

"  The  mariners/fet  on  node."        Tristram  L  84. 

3.  To  flow,  as  a  liquid. 

"  Wat  is  folc  butefletende  water  t  "—Old  Eng.  Bomi- 
Met.  ii.  177. 

*  4.  To  flee. 

"  The  lady  fitted  forth  alone."  Kmart,  SIS. 

6.  To  pass  or  move  quickly. 

"Time fleeted— years  on  years  had  passed  away." 
Moore  :  VtUed  Prophet  a/  Khorassan. 

II.  Naut. :  To  slip,  as  a  rojw  or  chain,  down 
the  barrel  of  a  capstan  or  windlass. 

B.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  move  quickly  over ;  to  skim  over. 
(Spenser.) 

*  2.  To  cause  to  pass  quickly  or  lightly  ;  to 
hasten  over.    (Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  i.  1.) 


3.  To  skim  milk  ;  to  take  off  the  cream  from. 
"  I  shall  fleet  their  cream-bowls  uivlit  by  ui«ht." 
ttrim  the  Collier  of  Cruydon,  iv.  L 

EL  Nautical: 

1.  To  skim  fresh  water  off  the  sea,  as  prac- 
tised at  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  the  Rhone,  &c. 

2.  To  draw  apart  the  blocks  of  a  tackle. 

3.  To  allow  the  cable  or  hawser  to  slip  on 
the  whelps  of  the  capstan  or  windlass,  from 
the  larger  to  a  part  of  smaller  diameter. 


'  fleet  en.  v.  t.    [Eng. . 
or  fleet"  milk. 


t,  v.  ;  -en.]    To  skim 


*  fleeten-face,  s.     A  person  who  has  a 
face  of  the  colour  of  whey. 

fleet'  -ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [FLEET,  v.] 

A.  As.  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Passing  away  quickly  ;  tran- 
sient ;  not  permanent  or  durable. 

"  Man  mourns  \\isfleeting  breath." 

Camper  :  BUI  of  Mortality  (179S). 

If  For  the  difference  between  fleeting  and 
temporary,  see  TEMPORARY. 

fleeting-dish,  s.     A  dish  for  skimming 
milk. 

fleet'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fleeting  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
fleeting  or  transient  manner. 

fleet'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fleet;  -ly.]  In  a  fleet 
manner  ;  swiftly,  speedily  ;  with  fleetuess  or 
swiftness  of  pace. 

fleet'  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  fleet  ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
of  being  fleet  ;  swiftness  or  rapidity  of  pace  or 
motion  ;  celerity,  speed. 


flSg,  v.t.    [A.S.  fligan  =  to  put  to  flight.]    To 
terrify,  to  affright,  to  frighten.    (Scotch.) 

fleg,  s.    [FLEO,  v.]    A  fright. 

"  That  is,  I  got  a  fleg,  and  was  ready  to  jump  oat  ol 
my  skiu."—  Scott  :  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xviii. 

flegm,  fleam,  s.    [PHLEGM.] 

*  fleg-mat'-ick,  a.    (.PHLEGMATIC.] 
flei9h,  v.    [  FLEECII.] 

*  neigh,  pret.  ofv.    [FLY,  v.] 

fleme.  -  flemen,  '  fleomen,  v.t.  [A.  8. 
fieman,  flyman;  Icel.  flcema.]  To  banish,  to 
drive  out,  to  expel. 

"Seflemede  Agarand  Ysmacl." 

Genesis  t  Exodus,  I.MS. 

*  fleme  (1),  *  flseme,  s.    [A.S.  flema  flyma.} 
One  banished  ;  an  exile,  an  outcast,  a  fugitive. 
[FLEME,  v.] 

"  Six  yer  and  a  month  he  was  flemt."    Beket,  1,880. 

*  fleme  (2),  s.    [FLUME.] 

*  fle   raens  firth,   •  fly  mans  fyrmth,  a. 

[A.S.  flyinan-feormth,  flyman-fyrmth,  from  fly- 
man, genit.  of  flfrma  =  an  exile,  a  fugitive  ; 
feormth,  fyrmth  =  harbour,  refuge.] 

1.  The  offence  of  harbouring  a  fugitive  from 
justice. 

2.  An  asylum  for  outlaws  or  fugitives. 

"  ritj  ill  becomes  your  rank  and  birth 
To  make  your  towers  nflememfirth." 

Scott  :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  Iv.  21. 

*flem'-er,  s.    [Eng.  flem(e);  -er.]    One  who 
banishes,  drives  away,  or  out. 

"iFlemer  of  feeudes."  Chancer  :  C.  T.,  4,880. 

flem-et,  flam-it,  a.     [Eng.  fleme,  v.  ;  -tA.} 
Banished,  expelled. 

Flem'-ing,  s.     [Ger.  Flamander,   from    FT. 

Flamand,  a  nickname  given  to  the  Flandrians 

on  account  of  their  talluess.] 

1.  Geog.  &  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  native  of  Flanders. 

Z.Ch.  Hist.  :  The  same  as  FLANDRIANS  (q.v.). 

flem  ing  -1  a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  S.  Fleming, 
an  Indian  bo*tanist.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  sub- 
tribe  Rhyncosieae.    Flemingia  strobilifera  and 
F.  vestita  are  cultivated  in  India. 
flem-ihg-I'-tef,  ».     [Named  after  Rev.  Prof. 
John  Fleming;  suff.  -ites  (Palceont.).'] 

Palceobotany  :  A  genus  of  carboniferous 
plants  allied  to  Lepidodendron,  having  large 
macrosi>ores  at  the  base  of  the  cone,  and 
microspores  at  the  apex.  The  genus  was 
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Flo  mish — fle  shbrush 


(bunded  by  Mr.  Carruthers  on  a  cone  from 
Lanark  ;  another  species  lias  V>eeu  described 
from  Brazil,  in  which  the  foliage  and  the  stem 
were  associated  with  the  fruit. 

Flein'-Ish,  a.  &  *.     [Ger.  h'lcimisch.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Flanders. 

B.  As  tvbstantiif : 

1.  The  people  of  Flanders  collectively. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Flemings. 

Flemish-bond,  *. 

iit; :    A    particular   mode   of  dis- 
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PLAN/I+'S  WALL. 

A.NOTHERMODE 

FACE    OF  WALL. 
FLEMISH-BOND. 

posing  bricks  in  a  wall,  so  as  to  tie  and  break 
Joint.  It  consists  of  a  header  and  stretcher 
alternately.  [BOND.] 

Flemish  brick,  s.  A  species  of  brick 
nsed  for  paving ;  seventy-two  will  pave  a 
square  yard.  They  are  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
and  harder  than  the  ordinary  bricks. 

Flemish-eye,  s. 

Naut.  :  An  eye  made  at  the  end  of  a  rope, 
without  splicing.  The  ends  of  the  strands 
are  tapered,  passed  over  oppositely,  marled, 
and  sewed  with  spun-yarn ;  a  made-eye,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  spliced-eye. 

Flemish  horse,  s. 

Naut. :  A  foot-rope  for  the  man  at  the  ear- 
ing in  reefing.  The  horse  extends  below  the 
yard  ;  the  Flemish  horse  is  the  outer  portion. 

Flemish-school,  s. 

Paint. :  This  school  is  highly  recommended 
to  the  lovers  of  the  art  by  the  invention,  or  at 
least  the  first  practice,  of  painting  in  oil.  It 
has  been  generally  attributed  to  John  Van 
Eyck,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, who  was,  it  is  said,  accustomed  to 
varnish  his  distemper  pictures  with  a  compo- 
sition of  oils,  which  was  pleasing  on  account 
of  the  lustre  it  gave  them.  In  course  of  prac- 
tice he  came  to  mix  his  colours  with  oil, 
instead  of  water,  which  rendered  them  bril- 
liant without  the  trouble  of  varuishing.  From 
this  and  subsequent  experiments  arose  the 
art  of  painting  in  oil.  The  attention  of  the 
Italian  painters  was  soon  excited.  John  of 
Bruges  was  the  founder  of  painting  as  a  pro- 
fession in  Flanders.  The  chief  masters  of  the 
school  were  Memling,  Weyden,  Rubens,  Van- 
dyck,  Snyders,  and  the  younger  Teniers. 

flench, flense,  v.t.  [Dan.  flense;  But.  vlensen.] 
To  strip  tke  blubber  from  :  as,  To  flense  a 
whale. 

•flende,  •  flenned.  a.  [A.S.  Jledn  =  to  flay.] 
Circumcised. 

Fle  -nu,  .«.  &  a.    [See  def.  A.] 

Geography : 

A.  As  snbst. :  A  place  near  Mons,  in  Belgium, 
where  the  coal  occurs  to  which  Flenu  is  pre- 
fixed. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Derived  from  the  place  de- 
scribed under  A. 

Flenu  coal,  s. 

Petrol.  A  Comm. :  A  kind  of  Belgian  coal 
which  gives  out  a  disagreeable  smell  when 
burnt. 

•fles(l),  'flese,  s.    [FLEECE.] 

flesh,  *fles(2).  *flesce,  'flesch,  '  fleis, 
•fleisvh,  'flesche,  •  flessh,  flesshe, 
*  flexs,  s.  i  a.  [A.S.  floesc;  O.  S.  flesk;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  vleesch ;  Dan.  &  IceL  flesk  —  pork, 


bacou;   Sw.  flask;  Qer.  fleisch;  O.   H.  Ger. 
fleisc.] 

A.  As  substantive  :  . 
*  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  animal  substance  investing  the  bones 
and  covered  by  the  skin. 

"  A  spirit  hath  not  fltth  and  bone*  as  y*  tee  rut 
have."— Lulu  xxiv.  89. 

(2)  Animal    food,    as    distinguished    from 
vegetable  food ;  the  meat  of  beasts  or  fowls, 
as  distinguished  from  fish. 

"  With  rated  ./tort,  and  milk,  and  wastel  brede." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  147.    (Prol.) 

(3)  The  body  as  distinguished  from  the  soul. 

"  An  if  this.***,  which  walls  about  our  life, 
Were  brass  impregnable." 

Shafasp. :  Richard  11.,  iii.  2. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Animal    nature ;    the     human     race ; 
humanity. 

"  The  end  of  M  flesh  is  come  before  me"—  Qen.  vi.  13- 

(2)  Carnality ;  corporal  appetites  or  desires. 
"  Name  not  religion,  for  thou  lovest  the  flesh."- 

Shatesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  i.  1. 

(3)  A  carnal  state  ;  worldly  disposition. 

" The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit 
lustetli  against  thejlexh."—  Oitl.  v.  16. 

(4)  Human  nature  or  feeling  ;  tenderness. 

(5)  Used  to  denote  near  relationship. 
"They  twain  shall  be  one  .#!»»."— Matt.  xi*.  8. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  A  popular  rather  than  a  scientific 
term  for  the  soft  portions  of  the  human  body, 
connected  internally  with  the  bony  skeleton, 
and  enclosed  externally  by  the  skin.    It  is 
sometimes  used  a  little  more  specifically  for 
those  softer  parts  excluding  the  lungs,  the 
stomach,  and  other  organs  of  the  body  which 
have  received  distinct   popular  names.      In 
this  more  limited  sense  it  embodies  the  mus- 
cles,  arteries,   veins,   lymphatic   vessels,  &c. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  yet  morn  specifically  for 
the  several  muscles  by  the  alternate  contrac- 
tion and  relaxation  of  which  the  various  func- 
tions of  the  body,  such  as  respiration,  loco- 
motion,   &c.,   are    performed.     When    blood 
separates  into  the  thicker  and  more  watery 
portions,  the  former  has  the  same  chemical 
composition  as  flesh. 

2.  Sot. :  The  soft  parts,  as  of  a  fruit  or  of 
a  succulent  leaf. 

3.  Theol. :  That  which  is  carnal  ;  that  of 
which  the  motive  power  consists  in  the  natural 
appetites  or   fleshly  properties    inherent    in 
man,  as  distinguished  from  the  grace  implanted 
by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

"For  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the 
Spirit  against  the  flesh,  and  these  are  contrary  the 
one  to  the  other."— Oal.  v.  17. 

U"  For  the  works  of  the  flesh,  see  Gal.  v.  19 
-21 ;  for  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  see  verses 
22,  23. 

4.  Chem. :  The  flesh  of  animals  is  a  complex 
tissue,  made  up  of  striated  and  non-striated 
muscular    fibre,    connective    tissue,    nerves, 
blood-vessels,  and  lymphatics.     The  flesh  of 
oxen  contains  72'5  per  cent,  of  water,  25  of 
muscular  flesh,  and  25  of  fat;  the  flesh  of 
sheep  73'6  of  water,  23'4  of  muscular  flesh, 
and  3  of  fat.     The  quantity  of  ash  left  by  the 
muscular  flesh  of  oxen  is  6'1G  per  cent.,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  alkaline  and  calcium  phos- 
phates,  with  smaller  quantities  of  chloride 
sulphate  and  carbonate  of  sodium.     The  juice 
of   flesh  is  reddish  and  acid,   and  contains 
albumin,  casein,  creatine,  creatinine,  surcine, 
lactic,  acid,  acetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  and  a  red 
pigment,  &c.,  and  alkaline  chlorides  and  phos- 
phates. 

B.  As  adj. :    Pertaining  to  flesh  ;  of  the 
nature  of  flesh. 

f  (1)  A  heart  offlesJi: 

Scrip. :  A  heart  capable  of  spiritual  feeling 
and  tenderness  of  conscience.  (Ezek.  xi.  10.) 

(2)  After  the  flesh: 
Scripture  : 

(a)  After  the  manner  of  man ;  in  a  gross  or 
carnal  manner. 

"  II  ye  live  after  the  flesh  ye  shall  die."— Rom.  viii.  la 

(6)  In  worldly  estimation,  in   the  opinion 
held  by  worldly  men. 

"  Not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh."— 1  Cor.  i.  26. 

(3)  Flesh  and  blood  : 

(a)  Ord.  Lang. :  Human  nature ;  man  in  his 
corporeal  personality. 

"  As  true  we  are  as  Jlesh  and  blood  can  be/' 

ShaJcetp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  8. 


(h)  Scripture: 

(i.)  The  body  constituted  as  it  now  is  with 
liability  to  corruption. 


(ii.)  Human  beings  ;  a  person  or  persons. 
"  I  conferred  uot  with.***! and  blood."— Oal.  i.  It,  11 

(4)  In  the  flesh: 
Scripture : 

(a)  Lit. :  In  the  flesh  of  the  individual  when 
he  was  circumcised  in  the  flesh  of  the  fore- 
skin.   (Gen.  xvii.  24  ;  cf.  also  ver.  25.> 

(b)  Figuratively : 

(ii.)  In  the  body;  in  the  present  sfcite  of 
existence. 

"  Nevertheless  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful 
lor  you. "—Phil.  iii.  4. 

(ii.)  (Of  the  advent  of  Christ) :  Actually  as 
distinguished  from  figuratively,  with  bodily 
as  well  as  spiritual  presence. 

"  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  the  Jlesh  is  of  Gott."— 1  John  iv.  2. 

(iii.)  In  a  carnal  or  unregenerate  state. 

"  So  then  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please 
God."-«om.  viii  8. 

(5)  To  be  made  flesh  : 

Scrip.  (Of  Christ) :  To  assume  human  na- 
ture, to  become  incarnate. 

"  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us."— John  i.  14. 

(6)  To  be  one  flesh : 

Script.  :  To  be  as  if  they  were  one  person 
instead  of  two  ;  to  be  united  in  affection, 
interest,  &c. 

"And  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they  shall  b» 
one  Jlesh."— Qen.  ii.  24.  (Cf.  Ephet.  v.  31,  32.) 

flesh-animals,  s.  pi.  Oken's  name  for 
Vertebrata.  They  were  called  by  him  also 
Head-animals. 

*  flesh-bird,  s.    A  carrion  bird. 

"  O'er  his  uncofflned  limbs 
The  Rocking  flesh-birds  screamed." 

Coleridge :  To  a  Young  Man  of  Fortune. 

flesh-fork,  s.  A  fork  used  for  trying 
meat  or  removing  it  from  the  boiler. 

*  flesh-hewer,  *  flesch  he  were,  s.    A 

butcher. 

"  To  selle  motoun.  bakouu,  and  beef, 
As fleschhewere."  Octavian,  747. 

flesh-juice,  s.  An  acrid  juice  or  liquid 
obtained  by  subjecting  the  flesh  of  animals  of 
the  higher  orders  to  pressure. 

*  flesh-tailor,  s.    A  surgeon. 

"Oh,  help,  help,  help  I  oh  for  &  flesh-tailor  quickly." 
Ford:  'Tit  Pity,  *c.,  in.  7. 

flesh-tints,  s.  pi. 

Paint. :  The  colours  which  best  represent 
the  human  body  ;  sometimes  termed  the  car- 
nations, but  employed  in  a  more  extended 
sense  than  this  latter  term,  which  better 
expresses  the  more  delicate  portions  of  the 
body,  as  the  face,  bos»m,  and  hands. 

flesh-wound,  ».  A  slight  wound ;  a 
wound  which  enters  no  farther  than  the  flesh. 

flesh,  v.t.    [FLESH,  s.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  give  flesh  to,  hence  to  satiate ;  to  glut. 

"  Shall  Oesh  his  tooth  on  every  innocent. ' 

Shaketp. :  2  Henry  IV..  iv.  5. 

2.  To  initiate  ;  to  encourage  by  giving  flesh 
to ;    to  make  eager ;    from   the  sportsman's 
practice  of  giving  hawks,  dogs,  &c.,  the  flesh 
of  the  first  game  they  take. 

"Every  puny  swordsman  will  think  him  a  good 
tame  quarry  to  enter  and  flesh  himself  upon."— Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue. 

3.  To  exercise  or  use  for  the  first  time. 

"  Full  bravely  hast  thou  flesht 
Thy  maiden  sword."     Khakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  v.  4. 

4.  To  harden,  to  inure  or  accustom  to  any 
practice  or  habit. 

"Albeit  they  were  fleshed  villains,  bloody  dogs." 
Shakesp.  :  Richard  111.,  iv.  3. 

II.  Leather-man. :  To  remove  fat,  flesh,  and 
loose  membrane  from  the  flesh  side  of  skins 
and  hides. 

*flesh'-broth  (broth  as  brath),  *flesh'- 

broath,  s.     [Eng.  flesh,  and  broth.]    Broth 
made  by  boiling  flesh  in  water. 

"  Her  leg  being  emaciated,  I  advised  bathing  it  with 

fleshtroath,    wherein    had    been     decocted    emollient 

herbs."—  Wiseman:  Surgery. 

flesh' -brush,  s.  [Eng.  flesh,  and  brush.]  A 
soft  brush  to  be  used  on  the  skin  to  promote 
circulation  and  excite  the  surface  secretions. 
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•  flesh   clogged,  a.    \  KM;:,  flesh,  and  clogged.'] 
Encumbered  or  clugged  \viili  flesh. 

flesh'  col  or  *  flesh,  col  our,  i.  [Eng. 
flesh,  and  color.}  The  color  of  flesh. 

"  A  loose  earth  of  a  pale  fleshcolor,  that  is,  white 
with  a  blush  of  red,  is  found  in  a  mountain  in  Cumber- 
land."— Woodward :  On  Fossils. 

flesh.'  col  bred,  *  flesh'  col  oured,  a. 

[Eng.  flesh,  and  colored.']      Of  a  flesh  color; 
being  of  the  color  of  flesh. 

flesh  -dl-et,  s.  [Eng.  flesh,  and  diet.]  A  diet 
of  animal"  food. 

fleshed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [FLESH,  v.} 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Lit. :  Fat,  fleshy. 

2.  Fig. :  Hardened,  glutted. 

"fleshed  with  slaughter,  aud  with  conquest  crowned." 
Drydtn  :  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xiii. 

*  flesh  er,  *  flesh  ar,  *  flesch  our  s. 

[Eng.  flesh  ;  -er.]    A  butcher. 

"  A  fleschour :  carntfex,  bubalus,  lanista." —Cathol. 
Anglicum. 

•flesh'-er-y,  *  flesh'-ar-y,  *flesch-ew- 
tye,  s.  [Eng.  flesher ;  -y.] 

1.  The  trade  or  business  of  a  butcher. 

"The  counsale  licent  him  to  vse  his  craft  of  Jleshary 
to  outred  hi>  penny  worths."— Aberd.  Beg.  (a.  1M1),  v.  19. 

2.  A  slaughter-house. 

*'  A  Jteschewyre :  camiflcium,  carnarium  laniato- 
fiwn.  —Calhol.  Anylicum. 

flesh  fly,   *  flesche  flye,    *  fleisch  flic, 
*.    [Eiig.  flesh,  and. fly.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1;  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
*  2.  Fig. :  One  who  delights  in  moral  corrup- 
tion, or  who  derives  pecuniary  benefit  there- 
from ;  a  dissolute  man  ;  a  seducer. 

"  Oh  I  that  a  verse  had  power,  and  could  commaud 
Far,  fat  away,  these  Jteshjtiet  of  the  laud." 

Cowptr  ;  Progress  of  Error,  328,  824. 

1L  Entomology : 

1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Sarcophaga,  and  specially 
Sarcophaga  carnaria,  the  larva  of  which  feeds 
on  flesh,  especially  in  a  decaying  state. 

2.  PI.  (Fleshflies) :  The  English  name  often 
given  to  the  dipterous  family  Muscidse,  though 
the  larvae  of  some  inhabit  dung  instead  of  de- 
caying flesh.    Example,  the  Blue-bottle,  the 
domestic  fly,  &c. 

"It  is  a  wonderful  thing  in  Jlrshjlirs,  that  a  fly- 
maggot  in  five  days'  space  after  it  is  hatched,  arrives 
at  its  full  growth  aud  perfect  magnitude."— Kay  :  On 
the  Creation. 

•flesh' -fcU,  o.  [Eng.  flesh,  and  JW(Z).]  Fat, 
plump,  corpulent,  fleshy. 

•flesh  hood,  *.  [Bug.  flesh;  -hood.]  The 
state  of  being  in  the  flesh ;  incarnation ; 
corporeal  or  bodily  existence. 

flesh  hook,  '  flesc  hok,  •  flesh  hoke,  «. 
[Eng.  flesh,  aud  hunk.] 

1.  A  hook  to  hang  meat. 

2.  A  hook  to  handle   meat  in  a  pot  or 
caldron. 


flesh  I  ness,  s.  [Eng.  fleshy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fleshy ;  fatness, 
plumpness,  corpulence. 

"Puffing  up  the  soul  with  a  slimy  Iteshiness."— 
Milton :  Keason  of  Church  Government,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  111. 

flesh' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [FLESH,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  business  or  trade  of  a 
butcher.    (Scotch.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Leather-man. :  The  operation  of  removing 
fat,  flesh,  and  loose  membrane  from  the  flesh 
side  of  skins  and  hides.   The  operation  follows 
that  of  unhairing,  and  is  performed  on  a  beam 
by  a  convex  knife  with  a  sharp  edge. 

2.  Theat.  (PI.)  :  Light  flesh-coloured  drawers, 
tit-.,  worn  by  actors,  dancers,  &c.,  to  represent 
the  natural  skin. 

fleshing  knife,  i.  A  convex  knife  with 
a  sharp  edge  used  in  removing  the  flesh  and 
fat  from  the  inner  surface  or  flesh-side  of  the 
hide. 


flesh  -less,  a.  [Eng.  flesh;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  or  without  flesh  ;  lean,  thin. 

••  Whose  fettered  fleshiest  limbs 
Are  uot  the  siwrt  of  storms." 

Longfellow:  The  Witnesses. 

flesh  Ii  ness,  *  fleisch  lynesse,  *  flesch 
ly   nesse,  s.      [Eng.   fleshy;    -ness.]      The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fleshly  ;  carnality  ; 
carnal  passions  or  appetites. 

"  The  whiles  soft  death  away  her  spirit  bent, 
And  soule  assoyld  froiu  siutaljictMiness." 

Spenser  :  Daphnaida,  ii. 

*  flesh  ling,  *  flesh  lyng,  s.    [Eng.  flesh, 
and  dimin.  suff.  -ling.]    A  person  devoted  to 
carnal  or  worldly  things. 

"The  fleshlynges,  the  reprobate,  with  the  plague 
threteued."—  Confutation  of  N.  Shaxton  (1M6),  sig.  L  6. 

flesh  -ly,  *  fiesch-lich,  *flesch-ly,  *fles- 
liche,  *  riesch  liche,  *  fleys  lie,  *  fleys- 
lye,  a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  flesh;  -ly.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  flesh  ;  corporeal. 

"Now  rauldeth  in  this  same  tr&i\e  fleshly  mould." 
Spenser:  F.  <j..  III.  ii.  39. 

2.  Human,  not  celestial  or  spiritual. 

"  Much  ostentation  vain  of  fleshly  ann 
And  fragile  arms,  much  instrument  of  war, 
Before  mine  eyes  thou  hast  set.  " 

Milton:  P.  R.,  Ui.  887. 

S.  Animal  ;  not  vegetable. 

"  If  men  with  fleshly  morsels  must  be  fed." 

Dryden  :  Ovid  ;  Metamorphoses  X. 

4.  Carnal,  lascivious,  worldly. 

"  Belial,  the  dissolutest  spirit  that  fell, 
The  sensualeat  ;  and,  after  Asmodai, 
Thejteshliest  incubus."       Milton  :  f.  R.,  it  158. 

*B.  As  adv.:  In  a  fleshly  manner  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh  ;  in  human  form. 

"  Yet  her  he  wuueth  Jleschliche  on  eorth." 

Uali  Meidenhad,  p.  19. 

fleshly  -  minded,   a.     Carnal  -  minded  ; 
addicted  to  sensual  pleasures  ;  sensual. 

flesh  meat,  s.  [Eng.  flesh,  and  meat.]  The 
flesh  of  animals  prepared  for  food  ;  animal 
food,  as  distinguished  from  fish  or  vegetable 
products. 

"  In  this  prodigious  plenty  of  cattle  and  dearth  of 
human  creatures,  Jleshmeat  is  monstrously  dear."— 
Swift. 

*  flesh   ment,  s.    [Eng.  flesh  ;  -ment.]    Eager- 
ness gained  by  a  successful  initiation  or  be- 
ginning. 

"  [He]  ill  Ihtftethment  of  this  dread  exploit, 
Drew  on  me  here  again."      Shakesp.  :  Lear,  ii.  2. 

*  flesh'-mon-ger,  s.    [Eng.  flesh,  and  monger.] 

One.  who  deals  in  flesh  ;  a  procurer,  a  pimp,  a 
fomicator. 

"Was  the  duke  ifleshmonger,  a  fool,  and  a  coward, 

as  you  then  reported  him?  —  Shalcesp.  :  Measure  for 

Measure,  v.  1. 

*  flesh-pot,  *  flesh-potte,  s.     [Eng.  flesh, 
and  pot.  ]     A  pot  or  vessel  in  which  flesh  is 
cooked  ;  hence,  used  for  plenty  of  food  or 
provisions. 

"  When  we  sat  by  the  fleshpots,  and  when  we  did  eat 
bread  to  the  lull."—  Exodus  xvi.  3. 

*  flesh'  -quake,  s.    [Eng.  flesh,  and  quake.]   A 
quaking  or  shaking  of  the  body. 

"  They  may,  blood-shaken  then, 
Feel  such  Ajieihqiiake  to  possess  their  powers." 
Ben  Jonson  :  Xnc  Inn.    (Ode  to  Himself.) 

flesh  '-worm,  «.  [Eng.  flesh,  and  worm.]  A 
maggot,  the  flesh-feeding  larva  of  a  dipterous 
or  other  insect,  as  the  maggot  aud  the  blowfly. 
^  When  the  sebaceous  follicles  around  the 
nose  are  clogged  or  inflamed  constituting  the 
disease  Acne  fMicularis  (q.y.),  they  some- 
times contain  a  small  arachnidan  (spider)  of 
low  organisation,  called  in  England  the  mag- 
got-pimple, or  in  Latin  Demodex  folliculorum 
[DEMODEX.]  It  is  not  generally  called  a  flesh- 


flesh  y,  o.    [Eng.  flesh  ;  -y.} 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  Full   of  flesh  ;   fat,  plump,  corpulent, 
gross. 

"  Oalley-slavei  are  fat  and  flethie  because  they  stirre 
the  limbs  more,  and  the  inward  parts  less."—  flucon  .• 
Hat.  hist.,  i  877. 

(2)  Full  of  pulp  ;  pulpous,  plump.    (Said  of 
fruit.) 

•'  Those  fruits  that  are  to  fleshy  as  they  cannot  make 
drink  by  expression,  yet  they  make  drink  by  mixture 
of  water."—  Bacon. 

(8)  Consisting  of  flesh  ;  fleshly,  corporeal. 

"Neither  would  they  make  to  themselves  Jteihy 
hearts  for  stony."—  Bcclus.  xvii.  16. 


*2.  Fig.  :  Puffed,  inflated 

"We  say  it  is  a  fleshy  stile  when  there  is  much 
periphrases  and  circuit  of  words,  aud  when  with  mure 
than  enough  it  grows  fataiid  corpulent."—  lien  Jonson: 
Discoveries. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Zool. :  Having  an  abundance  of  soft  flesh- 
like  substance  within  a  thin  integument  in- 
stead of  being  encased  in  a  horny  or  calcareous 
envelope. 

2.  But. :  Firm,  juicy,  easily  cut     (Lindley.) 

fleshy-leaf;  s. 

Bot. :  A  leaf  which  is  thick,  juicy,  and 
easily  cut.  Examples,  the  leaves  of  the 
Cactus,  the  House-leek,  Pinguicula,  &c. 

fleshy-polypes,  s.  pi 

Zool. :  The  polypes  of  the  genus  Actinia 
and  its  allies. 

flet,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [FLEET,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Skimmed. 

"  They  drink  flet  milk,  which  they  just  warm." 

Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

flet,  fleat,  s.  [Ger.  flechten  =  to  plait.]  A 
mat  of  plaited  straw  for  protecting  a  horse's 
back  from  injury  by  the  load. 

"  The  horse  being  equipped  with  a  fleat  and  club-bar 
on  his  back,  the  former  a  web  made  of  straw,  weaved 
with  small  'ropes  made  of  rushes,  three  feet  by  two 
aud  a  half,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick."— Ayr. 
Surv.  SutherL,  p.  60. 

*  fletch.  v.t.    [T?T.fleche=  an  arrow.]    [FLETCH- 
ER.]   To  feather,  as  an  arrow  ;  to  fledge. 

"Soft  as  the  feathers  that  they're  fletch'd  withalL" 
Cowiey:  Datidtis,  ii. 

*  flet9h  -er,    *  flee  chere,    *  flee  chour, 

s.  [O.  Fr.  flechier,  from  fleche  =  an  arrow  ;  Sp. 
flecha ;  Port,  flecha,  frecha.]  Properly,  the 
man  who  made  and  set  the  feathers  on  arrows 
(the  arrows  themselves  being  made  by  the 
arrowsmiths),  but  commonly  used  for  a  maker 
of  bows  and  arrows. 

"  Fferrers,  flecchours,  f ele  men  of  crafte." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  l.tMl 

*  fiete,  v.i.    [FLEET,  v.] 

fleth'-er,  s.  [FLETHER,  t>.]  Flattery,  fair 
words,  coaxing,  wheedling. 

"  No,  never !  What !  do  ye  think  to  beguile  me'  wf 
your  fleeching  and  your  flethers  to  do  the  devil'f 
work  ?  " — foung  South  Country  Weaver,  p.  98. 

fleth  -er,  v.i.  &  t.  [Icel.  flaradhr  =.  false,  de- 
ceitful :  fledha= a  deceitful,  wheedling  person.) 

A.  Intrans*:  To  flatter. 

"  Expect  ua.  Sir,  in  this  narration, 
A  fleechiiig,  jteth'rin  dedication." 

Burnt :  Dedication. 

B.  Trans. :  To  coax  or  wheedle  by  flattery 
or  fair  words. 

*  fle-tlf  '-er-OUS,  o.    [Lat.  fletifer,  from  fletut 
—  weeping  ;  fero  =  to  bear,  bring.,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ous.]    Producing  or  causing  tears. 

fletz,  a.    [Ger.flotz.]    [FLOETZ.] 

fleur  de  lis  (s  silent),  5.  [Fr.  =  flower  of  tho 
lily.] 

1.  Bot.  :  (1)  Various  species  of  the  genus 
Iris  [FLAG  (2),  IRIS]  ; 

a  liliaceous  plant. 

2.  Her. :  The  royal  insignia  of  France.    Ita 
origin  is  disputed  ;  by  some  it  is  supposed  to  re- 
present a  lily,  by  others 

the  iron  head  of  some 
weapon.  In  the  old  time 
the  French  royal  banner 
was  seme  of  lys,  that  is, 
completely  covered  with 
fleur-de-lis;  but  from  the 
time  of  Charles  VI.  it  has 
consisted  of  three  golden 
fleur-de-lison  a  blue  field. 
It  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  English  arm-        FLEUK  DE  LIS. 
oury.    From  the  claims 
invariably  put  forth  by  English  sovereigns 
to  certain  principalities   in    France,    gained 
by    inheritance    or    marriage,    the    French 
royal  coat  appeared  as  a  quartering  in  the 
English  royal  arms ;  and  although  all  such 
claims  had  long  ceased  to  be  enforced  or  justi- 
fied, 't  remained  until  the  accession  of  George 
IV.,  by  whom  it  was  abolished. 

fleur  on,  *.    [Fr.] 

Art :  The  French  term  for  the  graceful 
honeysuckle  pattern  in  Greek  art. 


(2)  Phalangium  Liliago, 


boil,  boy;  pout,  j<Swl;  cat,  9 ell,  chorus,  9 bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =C 
-clan. -tian  =  shan.     -tion, -sion  -  shun ; -lion, -sion  -  zhun.    -cious, -tious, -sious  -  shus.    -ble, -die,  &c.  =  bel.  d«L 
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fleury— flicliter 


fleur'-y.  o.     [Pr.  Jte*r ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -y.] 

Her. :  Applied  to  an  object  adorned  with 
fUxr-de-lis. 

flew  (ew  as  u),  prtt.  ofv.    [FLY.] 

*  flew  (1),  flough,  s.    [FLUFF.] 

•  flew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  s.    [Etyin.  doubtful ;  cf. 
Low.    Ger.  flabbe  =  the   chaps.)      The    large 
chaps  of  a  deep-mouthed  houud. 

•flew  (ew  as  n),  (3),  *  (Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  kind  of  ttahing-net.  (Palsgrave.) 

•  flowed  (:is  find),  a.    [Eng.  flew  (2),  3. ;  -«d.] 
Having  large  hanging  chaps. 

"  My  hounds  are  bnd  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
foflfvrd,  so  saud«L' 

AaJtMft  .  JVirfmntmrr  .Viykt't  Drtam,  IT.  1. 

•flewme.  *.  [Low  Lat.  flegma,  fleuma.] 
Phlegm. 

fle    wort,  *.      [Eng.  fle(a)(f);   suff.    -wort.] 
Sot  :   Ippia    minor.      (Sloane.)      This    is 
SUUaria  media.    (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

flews  (ew  as  u),  '  Put.  fluyst.]  A.  sluice 
for  turning  water  off  an  irrigated  meadow. 
(Scotch.) 

*  flex,  v.t.    [Lat  flexus,  pa.  par.  offlecto  =  to 
bend.]    To  bend  :  as,  A  muscle  flexes  the  arm. 

*  flex  an   i  mous,  a.    [Lat.  fiexanimus,  from 
flecto,  pa.  par.  flexus  —  to  bend,  and  animus  = 
the  mind.]    Having  power  to  bend  or  change 
the  disposition  of  the  mind. 

"The  most  rhetorlcall.  patheticall,  Jtexanimoiu  en- 
comiums."—Prymu :  I  Bittrio-ilaitix,  ri.  3. 

•  flexed,  a.    [Lai.  flexus,  pa.  par.  offlecto  =  to 
bend.]    Bent ;  as,  a  limb  in  &  flexed  position. 

flex  I-bll  i  ty,  *.  [Fr.  flexibilite,  from  Lat 
fexibilis  =  easily  bent,  flexible  (q.v.).] 

i  L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  flexible  or 
admitting  to  be  bent ;  pliancy  ;  flexibleuess. 

"  CorpasclM  of  the  same  set  agree  in  everything,  but 
those  that  are  of  diverse  kinds  differ  in  specific  gra- 
vity, in  hardness,  and  in  JtcxibUiiy.  as  in  bigness  and 
figure."—  Waodxxuni :  On  Foatlt. 

2.  Readiness  or  willingness  to  be  persuaded, 
or  to  yield  to  argument,  persuasion,  or  circum- 
stances ;  facility  or  ductility  of  mind  or  dis- 
position. 

"  Oodolphin  had  been  bred  a  page  at  Whitehall,  and 
bad  early  acquired  all  the  flexibility  and  the  self-pos- 
•ession  of  a  veteran  courtier.'  —ilacaulat :  Silt.  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

fl&X'-I-ble,  a.  [Fr.  flexible,  from  lat.flexM- 
lit,  from  flexus,  pa.  par.  offlecto  =  to  bend.] 

1.  Possible  to  be  bent ;  pliant,  easily  bent ; 
not  stiff  or  brittle. 

"  Supple  hud  flexible  as  Indian  cane." 

Camper :  Hope,  (02. 

2.  Willing  or  ready  to  yield  to  arguments, 
persuasion,  or  circumstances ;  pliant,  tract- 
able, facile,  ductile  ;  not  obstinate  or  inexor- 
able. 

"  Seeing  him  of  a  nature  JUxiMt  and  weak." 

Daniel:  CifU  Wari,  bk.  L 

3.  Manageable,  tractable. 

"  Under  whose  can  soever  a  child  is  pat  to  be  taught, 
during  the  tender  and  flexible  years  of  his  life,  it 
ahould  be  one  who  thinks  Latin  and  language  the  least 
part  of  education."— Locke :  On  Education. 

4.  That  may  be  adapted  or  accommodated 
to  any  purpose. 

"This  was  a  principle  more  flexible  to  their  pur- 
fote.'—Kayrrt. 

5.  Capable  of  being  moulded  into  different 
forms  or  styles ;  plastic :  as,  a  flexible  language. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  flexible, 
pliable,  pliant,  and  supple:  "Flexible  is  used 
In  a  natural  or  moral  sense  ;  pliable  in  the 
familiar  and  natural  sense  only  ;  pliant  in  the 
higher  and  moral  application  only :  what  can 
be  bent  in  any  degree  as  a  stick  is  flexible ; 
what  can  be  bent  as  wax,  or  folded  like  cloth, 
is  pliable.  Supple,  whether  in  a  proper  or  a 
figurative  seuse,  is  an  excess  of  pliability; 
what  can  be  bent  backward  and  forward,  like 
ozier  twig,  is  supple.  In  the  moral  applica- 
tion, flexible  is  indefinite  both  in  degree  and 
application  ;  it  may  be  greater  or  less  in  point 
of  degree :  whereas  pliant  supposes  a  great 
degree  of  pliability ;  and  suppleness,  a  great 
degree  of  pliancy  or  pliability  :  it  applies  like- 
wise to  the  outward  actions,  to  the  temper, 
the  resolution,  or  the  principles  ;  but  pliancy 
is  applied  to  the  principles,  or  the  conduct 
dependent  upon  those  principles ;  suppleness 
to  the  outward  actions  and  behaviour  only. 
A  good-natured  man  is  flexible ;  a  weak  and 


thoughtless  man  is  pliant;  a  parasite  is 
supple.  Flexibility  is  opposed  to  firmness  ; 
pliaticy  to  steadiness  ;  suppleness  to  rigidity." 
{Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

flexible-binding,  s. 

Bookbiiul. :  A  book  sewn  on  bands  raised 
above  the  back  of  the  folded  sheets,  so  as  to 
allow  them  to  open  more  freelv.  The  sewing- 
tliread  passes  around  the  bands. 

flexible-collodion,  s. 

Pharm.  :  A  mixture  of  6  fluid  ounces  of  col- 
lodion, 120  grains  of  Canada  balsam,  and  a 
fluid  drachm  of  castor-oil.  It  is  a  better  pro- 
tective covering  for  the  skin  than  collodion, 
as  it  does  not  crack.  [COLLODION.] 

flexible-coupling,  s,  A  form  of  coup- 
ling used  for  conveying  power  from  one  shaft 
to  another  when  they  are  not  in  line.  It  is  a 
spiral  steel  band  attached  at  its  opposite  ends 
to  the  two  shafts  to  be  connected.  The 
diameter  of  the  spiral  is  larger  than  that  of 
the  shaft,  and  the  attachment  consists  of  a 
cast-iron  cap. 

flexible-shafting,  s. 

Mech. :  A  shaft  of  steel  so  tempered  as  to 
admit  of  its  being  bent  to  a  sharp  curve,  re- 
taining, at  the  same  time,  its  power  of  com- 
municating motion,  thus  obviating  the  use  of 
bevel  gear,  flexible  couplings,  or  universal 
joints. 

flexible  silver-ore,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  STERNBEROITE  (q.v.). 

flex -i  ble-ness,  s.    [Eng.  flexible;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  flexible,  or  possible 
to  be  bent ;  pliancy ;  flexibility. 

"These  slender  aerial  bodies,  by  reason  of  their 
Itexibleneu  and  weight,  would  nag  or  curl."— Boyle: 
Worlu,  i.  IS. 

2.  Readiness  or  willingness  to  yield  to  argu- 
ment, persuasion,  or  circumstances  ;  pliancy, 
tractableness,  ductility,  facility. 

"Theflexibleneu  of  the  former  part  of  a  man's  age, 
not  yet  grown  up  to  be  headstrong,  makes  it  more 
governable."— Locke. 

flex-I-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  flexib(le);  -ly.}  In  a 
flexible,  pliant,  or  ductile  manner. 

flex-I-cos  -tate,  a.  [Lat.  flexus  =  bent,  and 
costa  =  a  rib.]  Having  the  ribs  bent  or  curved. 

flex  lie,  a.  [Lat.  flexttis,  from  flexus,  pa.  par. 
of  flecto.] 

1.  Flexible  ;  pliant ;  easily  bent. 

"  Flexile  boughs,  descending  With  a  weight 
Of  leafy  spray." 

Wordmorth :  Excurtion,  bk.  viii. 

2.  Pliant ;  flexible ;  willing  or  ready  to  yield 
to  persuasion  or  argument ;  tractable. 

*  flex-IT-6-quent,  a.  [Lat.  flexiloquus,  from 
flexus  =  bent,  and  loquens,  pr.  par.  of  loquor  = 
to  speak.]  Ambiguous,  doubtful,  equivocal. 

flexion  (pron.  flee' -shun),  s.  [Lat.  flexio  =  & 
bending,  from  flexus,  pa.  par.  offlecto  =  to  bend.] 
*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  bending. 

"  They  throw  the  change  and  the  pressure  produced 
by  fleiirm  almost  entirely  ni>ou  the  intervening  carti- 
lages."— Patey  :  ffatural  Theology,  ch.  viii. 

2.  The  act  of  turning  in  any  direction. 

"  Pity  causeth  sometimes  tears,  and  a  flexion  or  cast 
of  the  eye  aside."— flacon .-  ffatural  History. 

3.  A  bend,  a  curve  ;  a  double  ;  a  part  bent ; 
a  joint. 


4.  Used  as  a  translation  of  the  Greek  strophe 
(q.v.). 

"Sacados  made  a  certain  flexion  or  tune  called 
•trophe."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  1,019. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  A  not. :  That  motion  of  a  joint  which 
gives  the  distal  member  a  continually  decreas- 
ing angle  with  the  axis  of  the  proximate  part. 

*  2.  Gram. :  The  synthetical  change  of  the 
form  of  words,  as  by  declension,  comparison, 
or  conjugation ;  inflection. 

"The  different  conjugations  in  Greek  are  not  varied 
in  the  flexion,  but  only  in  the  characteristick." — 
Hammond :  Workt,  ii  70. 

1  flex'-iye,  a.    [Lat  flexus,  pa.  par.  of  flecto ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]    Bent ;  inclined. 

h  flex'-Ive-ly,  adv.    [Eng.flexive;-ly.]    With 
inclination. 

"  His  heart  was  always  flexirely  inclined  to  what 
was  good."— fuller:  Abel  GedMmu,  i.  166. 


flex  or,  s.    [Lat.,  from  flexus,  pa.  par.  offlecto 
=  to  bend.] 

Anat.  :  A  general  name  for  the  muscles 
which  act  in  producing  flexion.  [FLEXION, 
II.  1.]  It  is  opposed  to  EXTENSOR  (q.v.). 

"  Flatterers,  who  have  the  flexor  muscles  so  stroni 
that  they  are  always  bowing  ami  cringing,  might  in 
some  measure  be  corrected  by  being  tied  down  r.pou 
a  tree  by  the  back."— A  rbutlmot. 

flex'-  U-ose,  a.     [Lat.  flexuosvi.]    The  same  as 
FLEXUOUS  (q.v.). 

flex  -u-oiis,  o.      [Lat.  flexuosns,  from  flexus, 
pa.  par.  offlecto  =  to  bend  ;  ItaLjtontMK] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Winding,  bending  ;  full  of  turns  or  wind- 
ings ;  not  straight. 

"The  motion  of  the  serpent  being  flexuaus  and 
erooked."— Mountngue :  Deeoute  toaMi/m,  pt.  ii.,  tr.  vL. 
i  2- 

2.  Wavering,  flickering,  unsteady. 

"  The  flextioui  burning  of  flames  doth  shew  the  air 
beviuueth  to  be  unquiet.  —Bacon :  A'ntural  Bittory. 
IL  Bot.  :  Bent  under  the  weight  of  the  ter- 
minal   part,    but    capable   of   assuming  the 
natural  direction.     Said  also  of  an  organ  which 
presents  alternate  curvatures  in  opposite  di- 
rections, or  zigzag.    (Balfour.) 

flex   ure,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  bending  ;  from  flexus, 
pa.  par,  of  flecto  =  to  bend  ;  Sp.  flexura ;  ItaL 
flessura.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  bending ;  a  bending  or  curving. 

"Answering 

With  the  French  time  In  flexure  of  your  body." 
Ben  Jonton  :  The  Devil  it  an  Au.  iii.  S. 

(2)  The  form  or  direction  in  which  anything 
is  bent. 

"  Contrary  is  the  flexure  of  the  Joints  of  our  arms 
and  legs  to  that  of  quadrupeds ;  our  knees  bend  for- 
ward, whereas  the  same  joint  of  their  hind  legs  bend* 
back  ward. " —  AVi.v- 

(3)  A  part  l>eut  or  curved  ;  a  bend  ;  a  joint 
"  His  mighty  strength  lies  in  his  able  loins, 

And  where  the  flexure  of  his  navel  Joins? 

Sandyi :  Paraptirate  of  Job, 

2.  Fig.  :  Obsequious  or  servile  cringing. 
"  Thiuk'st  thou  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 

With  titles  blown  from  adulation! 

Will  give  place  to  flexure  and  low  bends?  " 

Hhakeip. :  Eenry  V.,  IT.  L 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Math. :  [f  (1),  (2).] 

2.  Anat.  :  A  bending,  that  which  is  bent : 
thus   there   are  flexures  of  the   colon,  and 
cranial  flexures. 

IT  (1)  Flexure  of  a  curve: 

Math:  The  bending  of  a  curve  towards  or 
from,  a  straight  line. 

(2)  Point  of  contrary  flexure;  Point  of  in- 
flexion : 

Math.  :  In  the  analysis  of  curved  lines,  that 
point  at  which  a  curve  ceases  to  be  concave 
and  becomes  convex,  or  the  reverse,  with  re- 
spect to  a  given  straight  line  not  passing 
through  the  point. 

*  flex'-iired,  o.     [Eng.  flexur(e);  -ed.]    Bent, 
curved. 


fley  (ey  as  a),  s.  [FLEY,  v.]  A  fright ;  terror, 
alarm. 

fley  (ey  as  a),  *  flei-en,  *  fly,  v.  t.  &  i.  [FLAT 
(2),  FLEG,  ».] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  frighten,  to  alarm. 

' '  The  barons  sounded  the  retreat,  and  came  presently 
back  to  Turritf,  where  they  took  meat  and  drink  at 
their  pleasure,  and  toed  Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell,  minister 
at  Turriff  very  sore.' —  Spaldiny  :  Troubles,  i.  152. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  take  fright ;  to  be  fright- 
ened or  alarmed. 

flib  ber  gib,  fllb'-ber-gib-ber,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  A  glib,  smooth-tongued  talker  ;  a 
lying  knave. 

"  And  when  these  flatterers  and  flibbergibbet,  shall 
come  and  claw  you  by  the  back,  your  grace  may  answer 
them  thus."— Latimer :  Sermont,  to.  3». 

fll-bus'-tier,  s.    [FILIBUSTER,  s.] 
fli-bus'-ter-Ism,  s.    [FILIBUSTERISM.] 

flic'-flac,  s.    [Fr.]    A  repeated  noise  made  by 

blows. 

flich'-ter  (ch  guttural),  v.i.     [A  variant  of 
flicker  (q.v.).]    To  flutter  as  young  nestlings 
when  their  dam  approaches. 
"  Th'  expectant  wee  things,  toddlin'  stacher  thro' 
To  meet  their  dad,  wfJUeUertH'  noise  an1  glee." 

Burnt:  Cotter's  Saturday  .fight. 


lite,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pdt, 
•r.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;   mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  -  e;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


flick  (2),  s.  [An  onomatopoetic  word.]  A  smart 
sudden  blow  or  stroke,  as  with  a  whip ;  a  flip. 

flick,  v.t.  [FLICK  (2),  s.]  To  strike  smartly ; 
to  flip  as  with  a  whip. 

flick  -  er,  *flik-er-en,  *  flek-er-yn. 
*  flyck-er,  v.i.  [A..S.flicerian.]  [FLACKER.] 

*  1.  To  flutter  about  as  a  bird  hardly  able 
to  fly  ;  to  flap  the  wings. 

"  But,  being  made  a  swan. 

With  snowy  feathers  in  the  air  to  flicker  he  l>egan." 
Golding  :  Ovid  ;  Metamorphoses  vii. 

*  2.  To  waver ;  to  vacillate  ;  to  hesitate  ;  to 
be  uncertain. 

••  This  bischovfleckerid  in  his  thoht." 

Metrical  HomUiee,  p.  91 

*  3.  To  kiss  or  fondle  with  a  woman. 

"  Ijlj/cker,  I  kisse  togyther,  je  baise."—Palsffravt. 

4.  To   burn  unsteadily,  as  a  candle  just 
going  out. 

"  The  flickering  fire-light" 

Longfellow :  Ecangeline,  I.  5. 

5.  To  be  unsteady  or  wavering ;  to  die  out 
gradually. 

flick'  er,  ».    [FLICKER,  ».] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  flickering;  an  un- 
iteaily,  flickering  light. 

2.  A  bird  of  the  woodpecker  family  (Colaptet 
aurat'.'.s)  common  in  the  eastern  part  of  this 
country. 

flick   er  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [FLICKER,  v.] 
A.  4  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The   state  of  burning  un- 
steadily ;  a  flicker. 

"  Even  as  a  flame,  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 
With  its  own  flickering" 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  ill.  44. 

flick'-er-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flickering  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  flickering  manner  ;  unsteadily. 

flick  -er-moilse,  .«.  [Eng.  flicker,  v.,  and 
mouse.]  A  provincial  name  for  the  bat ;  a 
flittermouse.  [FLITTERMOUSE.] 

•flidge,  *flig,  *flygge,  a.  [FLEDGE,  a.] 
Fledged. 

*  flidge,  v.t.  [FLIDQE,  a.]  To  become  fledged  ; 
to  gain  feathers. 


fli'-er,  fly'-er, ».    [Eng.  fly,  v. ;  •«•.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  flies  or  flees ;  a  fugitive ; 

•  runaway. 

2.  Fig. :  Applied  to  a  horse  possessed  of 
great  speed.    (Slang.) 

3.  Cottoq.,  U.  8.  •  (a)  a  fast  express  train ;  (b) 

*  small,  temporary  investment,  as  in  stocks ; 
<c)  any  transient  and  insignificant  enterprise. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Building: 

(1)  A  series  of  stairs  that  ascend  in  one  in- 
dined  plane,  without  winding. 

(2)  A  straight  reach  of  stairs  ;  a  flight. 

2.  Machinery: 

(1)  That  part  of  a  machine  which,  by  being 
put  into  a  more  rapid  motion  than  the  other 
parts,  equalizes  and  regulates  the  motion  of 
the  rest,  as  in  a  jack. 

(2).  The  fan-wheel  on  the  vane  of  a  wind- 
mill cap  which  rotates  the  latter  as  the  wind 
reers.  [CAP.  ] 

3.  I'rint.  :    A  vibratory  rod   with   fingers 
which  take  the  sheet  of  paper  from  the  tapes 
and  carry  it  to  the  delivery-table,  the  sheet 
resting  flatly  against  the  flyer  fingers  by  the 
resistance  of  the  air.    [Ki.v.] 

4.  Spinning  :   A   contrivance    with    arms 
•    which   revolves    round    the    bobbin   in   the 

bobbin  and  fly  frame,  or  the  throstle-frame, 
which  machines  draw  and  twist  the  sliver 
into  a  roving,  or  the  latter  into  yarn.  The 
flyer  fits  on  to  the  top  of  the  spindle,  and  one 
arm  (in  the  bobbin  and  fly  frame)  is  made 
hollow  to  form  a  passage  for  the  yarn,  which 
enters  at  the  cup  above  the  top  of  the  spindle, 
and  after  a  turn  or  two  round  the  end  of  the 
arm  is  distributed  on  the  bobbin.  The  flyer 
rotates  with  the  spindle,  and  their  rotation 
gives  the  twist  to  the  yarn. 

flyer-lathe,  5. 

Weaving :  A  lay,  lath,  or  batten  for  beating 


flick— fling 

np  the  weft  into  the  shed,  compacting  it. 
Specifically,  it  may  iftcan  a  suspended  lathe, 
as  distinguished  from  the  batten  in  a  frame 
journaled  below. 

flight  (gh  silent),   *  fllht,  «  fllgt,  *  fluht, 
*  flyght,  s.     [A.S.  flyht,  from  flyge  =  flight, 
from  fliegan  =  to  fly ;  Dut.  vlugt ;  Sw.  flygt ; 
D&n.flv.gt.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  flying,  or  moving 
through  the  air  by  means  of  wings. 

11  God  tagte  fuel  on  walkene  hisfligt." 

Genesis  *  Exodus,  in. 

2.  Passage  through  the  air. 

"  She  headlong  urged  her  flight, 
And  shot  like  lightning  from  Olympus'  height" 
Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  iv.  99. 

3.  The  act  of  flying  or  running  away ;  a  flee- 
ing from  existing  or  expected  danger  or  evil. 

"  Me  would'st  thou  move  to  base  inglorious  flight  t" 
Pupe :  Homer ;  Iliad  v.  311. 

4.  A  hasty  or  secret  departure. 

"  I  like  not  this  flight  of  Edward's." 

Shakesp. :  3  Benry  VI.,  Iv.  6. 

5.  A  flock  or  number  of  things  passing 
through  the  air  in  company. 

"  \flight  of  fowls  scattered  by  winds." 

Shakesp.  :  Titus  Andronicut,  v.  s. 

*  6.  A  volley,  a  discharge. 

"Above  an  hundred  arrows  discharged  on  my  left 
hand,  pricked  me  like  so  many  needles ;  and  besides 
they  shot  knotharjHoM  into  the  air,  as  we  do  bombs." 
— Saift :  Gulliver's  Travels. 

*  7.  The  space  passed  over  in  flying. 

8.  A  soaring  of  the  imagination ;  a  mount- 
ing ;  lofty  elevation,  excursion,  or  sally. 

"  So  when  a  muse  propitiously  invites, 
Improve  her  favours  and  indulge  her  flights." 

Roscomman  :  Essay  on  Translated  Verse. 

9.  An  extravagant  pitch ;  excess  ;  extreme. 


*  10.  A  long  and  light  arrow  used  in  shoot- 
ing rovers  —  i.e.,  uncertain  lengths. 

"  O  yes,  here  be  all  sorts,  flights,  rovers,  and  butt- 
shafts."-  Sen  Jonson  :  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  10. 

*  11.  The  sport  of  shooting  with  such  an 
arrow  as  is  described  in  10. 

"He  ...  challenged  Cupid  at  the  tight." 

Shakesp.  :  Mitch  Ado  About  Nothing,  1.  1. 

12.  The  husk  or  glume  of  oats. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.  :  A  series  of  parallel  steps  proceed- 
ing in  one  direction  without  turning.     In  dog- 
legged  stairs,  the  lower  is  the  leading  flight, 
the  upper  the  returning  flight. 

"After  descending  a  flight  of  stairs."—  Burke  :  Sub- 
lime  A  Ueautiful,  pt.  iv.,  s.  17. 

2.  Machinery; 

(1)  The  slope  or  inclination  of  the  arm  of  a 
crane  or  of  a  cat-head. 

(2)  A  spiral  wing  or  vane  on  a  shaft,  acting 
as  a  propeller  or  conveyer. 

flight  -  performing,  a.  Moving  with 
great  rapidity. 

"  He,  too,  is  witness,  noblest  of  the  train 
That  wait  on  man,  tl>e  flight-per/orming  horse." 
Cowper  :  Task,  vi.  426. 

*  flight-Shot,  s.    The  distance  to  which 
an  arrow  can  be  shot  ;  a  bowshot. 

"After  proceeding  the  space  of  &  flight-shot."—  Hack- 
luyl  :  Voyaget,,\o\.  iL.pt  L,  p.  208. 

*  flight-swiftness,  s.    Rapidity  of  flight. 

*  flight  (gh  silent),  v.t.    [FLIGHT,  s.]    To  put 
to  flight  ;  to  drive  away  ;  to  cause  to  fly. 

"Whence  the  wild  bore  came  of  a  sudden  that 
flighted  bet.'—Jfortlt:  Plutarch,  p.  245. 

flight'  -er  (gh  silent),  s.    [Eng.  flight  ;  -er.] 

Brewing  :  A  horizontal  vane,  revolving  over 
the  surface  of  wort  in  a  cooler,  to  produce  a 
circular  current  in  the  liquor. 


silent),  adv.  [Eng.  flighty  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  flighty,  capricious,  or  wild  manner. 

flight  -i-ness  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  flighty: 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  flighty 
or  capricious  ;  extreme  volatility. 

"  A  haggard,  eager  look,  expressive  at  once  oljtiijhti- 
ness  and  o?  shrewdness."—  Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

If  For  the  difference  between  flightiness  and 
lightness,  see  LIGHTNESS. 

flight'-^  (gh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  flight;  -y.] 
•  1.  Fleeting,  swift. 

"  The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook, 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it." 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth.  i».  L 
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2.  Capricious,  volatile  ;  indulging  in  flightt 
of  imagination  or  fancy  ;  wild,  fickle. 

Him'- flam,  ».  [A  reduplication  of  flam 
(q.v.).]  A  trick,  a  freak. 

If  Flimflam  game:  A  colloquial  term  for  a 
common  swindler's  trick  of  diverting  the  atten- 
tion of  or  confusing  one  who  is  changing 
money  so  that  he  will  give  the  trickster  more 
than  the  correct  amount. 

flims'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flimsy;  -ly.]  In  a 
flimsy,  weak,  or  superficial  manner. 

flims'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  flimsy;  -ness.]  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  being  flimsy ;  weakness ; 
superficiality  ;  want  of  substance  or  solidity. ' 

films' -y,  a.  &  s.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin. 
Perhaps  connected  with  Wei.  llymsi  =  sluggish, 
spiritless,  flimsy ;  or  with  limp,  a.  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Thin,  slight,  without  strength  or  solidity  ; 
unsubstantial. 

"  Those  flimsy  webs,  that  break  as  soon  as  wrought, 
I       Attain  not  to  the  dignity  of  thought." 

Covrper:  Retirement,  8S». 

2.  Mean,  spiritless,  dull,  without  force. 

I  "Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines." 

;  Pope :  Prologue  to  Satires,  M. 

3.  Wanting  in  force  or  reason  ;  unsubstan- 
tial, not  plausible  ;  weak,  poor  :    as,  a  flimsy 
excuse. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  thin  sort  of  paper  used  for  making 
several  copies  of  a  document. 

2.  A  bank-note,  from  its  being  made  of  thin 
paper.    (Slang.) 

flinch  (1),  v.t.    [FLENSE.] 

flinch  (2),  v.i.  [A  nasalized  form  of  Mid.  Eng. 
flecchen  =  to  flinch,  to  waver,  from  Fr.  flechir 
=  to  bend,  from  Lat.  flecto.  It  is  probable 
that  the  form  of  the  word  was  influenced  by 
that  of  blench,  used  in  the  same  sense.  (Skeat.)] 
1.  To  shrink  from  any  undertaking  or  suffer- 
ing ;  to  withdraw  from  any  pain  or  danger  ; 
to  wince,  to  give  way. 

"  He  has  talked  to  me  about  it,  and  has  assured  m» 
that  he  will  not  flinch."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  vt 

*  2.  To  come  short,  to  fail ;  not  to  stand 
the  test. 

"HI  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property 
Of  what  I  spoke,  un  pitied  let  me  die." 
Shakesp. :  Alts  Well  That  Ends  Well,  il.  1. 

flinch' -er,  ».  [Eng.  flinch;  -er.]  One  who 
flinches  or  shrinks  from  any  undertaking  or 
suffering. 

"You  shall  not  find  us  flinchers." 

Meaum.  t  Flet. :  Bloody  Brother,  i.  1. 

flinch '-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [FLINCH  (2),  v.} 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :   The   act  of  shrinking  from 
any  undertaking  or  danger. 

"ThisjKncnin.7  of  the  captain,  just  on  the  eve  of  » 
perilous  campaign,  naturally  disheartened  the  whole 
army."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

flinch '-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flinching;  -ly.} 
In  a  flinching,  shrinking,  or  cowardly  manner. 

*  flin'-der  (1),  s.  [Dut.  vlinder  =  a  butterfly.) 
A  moth. 

•'  Zuo  long  ulighth  the  flindre  laboute  the  candl* 
thet  hi  berulh.1'— Ayenbite,  p.  206. 

flin'-der  (2),  s.  [Ger.  flinter,  flinder  =  a  small 
piece  of  shining  metal,  a  spangle  ;  Dut.  flenter 
=  a  broken  piece.]  A  fragment,  a  snuril  piece. 

t  flin'-  der  -  mouse,  s.  {A  corruption  of 
flicker  or  fluttermouse  (?)  (q.v.).]  A  bat. 

flin-deV-si-a.  s.  [Named  after  Captain  M. 
Flinders,  R.N.,  who  explored  the  coast  of 
New  Holland  ;  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  the  great 
botanist,  being  naturalist  to  the  expedition.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cedrelacese,  tribe  Cedrelea. 
A  fine  tree  growing  in  Australia  and  the  Mo- 
luccas, with  wood  little  inferior  to  that  of 
mahogany.  The  fruit,  which  is  thickly 
covered  outside  with  sharp  pointed  tubercles, 
is  used  by  natives  of  the  Moluccas  for  rasps 
to  prepare  roots  for  food. 

fling,  *fleng,  *flyng  (pa.  t.  *flang,  *flongl 
flung),  v.i.  &  t.     [Sw.  flanga  =  to  use  violent 
action  ;  O.  Sw.  flenga  =  to  strike,  to  beat ; 
Dan.  flenge  —  to  slash.] 
A,  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  rush  violently. 


:  potlt,  J6%1;  eat,  9011,  chorus,  $hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  ejjist.     ph  =  fc 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -  tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{Ion,    sion  -  zhiin.    - tious,  -slous,  -dons  =  shiis.    - ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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2.  To  Bounce ;  to  kick  about ;  to  use  violent 

action. 

"  Duncan  s  hunt*. 

Tun:,-.l  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  «talls..*unj7  out, 
Colliding 'gainst  obedience." 

a»«t««f- .'  Macbeth,  it  4. 

*  3.  To  make  a  stroke. 

"  H«  /lattf  at  him  luersly  with  a  fyne  sworde." 
lirttrui-titm  </  7Vo»,  i,«&3. 

•  4.  To  dance,  to  caper  about. 

"To  hare  been  exercisit  in  tinging  npoun  a  flure, 
and  in  the  rest  that  thairof  fullowes.  then  to  h»ve 
beiie  nuriwhld  In  the  cuinnany  of  the  godly,  iind  exer- 
tised  in  vartow.'— A'NUX.-  Out.,  p.  M&. 
B.  Tmnsitivt : 

1.  To  cast  or  throw  from  the  hand ;  to  hurl. 

"  Then  dartes  we  gan  tnJKng." 
Tvrbtrnlli :  A  niwwr  in  Dttprayte  of  ITU. 

2.  To  emit  or  send  out  with  violence. 

3.  To  emit,  to  cast  out,  to  scatter,  to  shed. 

"  Like  an  instrument  that  .rfinyj 
Its  music  on  another's  strings." 

Longfellox:  Occupation  of  Orion. 

4.  To  let  fall. 

"  Whoee  lonely  columns  stand  sublime, 
flinfiiif  their  shadows  from  on  high." 

Moon  :  Paradite  t  the  Peri. 

5.  To  drive  by  violence  ;  to  force. 

"A  hoap  of  rocks,  falling,  would  expel  the  waters 
oat  of  their  places  with  such  a  violence  as  to  fling 
them  among  the  highest  clouds."— Burnet :  Theory  of 
Ou  Earth. 

*  d.  To  cast,  to  attach,  to  throw. 

"  I  know  thy  generous  temper : 
fling  but  the  appearance  of  dishonour  on  it. 
It  straight  takes  fire."  Addison :  Cato. 

•  7.  To  baffle  ;  to  deceive,  in  whatever  way. 
8.  To  jilt ;  to  renounce  as  the  object  of  love. 

•  Wise  heads  have  lung  been  kend  to  curb  the  tongue ; 
Bad  I  that  maxim  kept  I'd  ne'er  been  flung." 

Itariton  •  Poems,  p.  151 

If  (1)  To  fling  about :  To  scatter  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

(2)  To  fling  away :  To  discard,  to  reject,  to 
get  rid  of. 

"  Cromwell.  I  charge  thee  fling  away  ambition ; 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels." 

ShaJtetp. :  Bemy  nil.,  lit  1 

(3)  To  fling  down  : 

(a)  To  cast  or  throw  down  upon  the  ground. 

(b)  To  throw  to  the  ground  ;  to  overturn. 

(c)  To  demolish,  to  ruin. 

"These  are  so  far  from  raising  mountains,  that  they 
•verturn  and  fling  down  some  of  those  which  were 
before  standing."—  Woodaard. 

» (4)  To  fling  off:  To  baffle  in  the  chase  ;  to 
defeat. 

"  These  men  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  chase 
to  be  jtung  off  by  any  false  step*  or  doubles."— .4  ddison  : 
Spectator. 

(5)  To  fling  open :  To  throw  open  suddenly 
Or  violently. 

"The  knight,  seeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  so 
small  compass,  ordered  all  the  apartments  to  be  flung 
Open"—Additon  :  Spectator. 

(6)  To  fling  out :  To  utter  hastily  or  violently- 

*  (7)  To  fling  up  :  To  throw  up  ;  to  abandon  : 
•8,  To  fling  up  a  design. 

(8)  To  fling  up  one's  head :  To  toss  the  head, 
as  in  contempt  or  auger. 

fling,  s.     [FLINO,  r.] 

1.  A  cast  or  throw  from  the  hand. 

2.  A  gibe,  a  sneer,  a  jeer. 

"  They  had  a Jting  at  me. '     llayne  :  City  Match,  III.  I 

3.  Entire  freedom  of  action ;   unrestrained 
Enjoyment. 

4.  A  kind  of  dance,  requiring  great  exertion 
of  the  limbs. 

••  We  saw  the  Highlanders  dancing  the  flint,  to  the 
music  uf  the  bagpipe  in  the  open  street."— tfeill  : 
Tour,  p  1,  *. 

*  fling-dust,  s.  A  woman  of  low  character ; 
a  street-walker ;  a  prostitute. 

fling'  er,  s.    [Eng.  fling ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  flings,  casts,  or  throws. 

2.  One  who  gibes,  jeers,  or  sneers. 

*  3.  A  dancer. 

"  That's  as  muckle  as  to  say  that  I  snld  hae  minded 
you  was  a  finger  and  a  fiddler  yourself,  Master  Mor- 
daunt"— Scott :  Pirate,  ch.  ix. 

fling   ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  i.    [FLINO,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  6k  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  casting,  throwing, 
or  hurling  ;  a  throwing  about. 

"They  keepe  such  a  flinging  of  themselves."— />. 
Bolland  :  Ammiantu  Marcellinut,  p.  21". 

flinging  tree,  s. 
1.  A  piece  of  timber  hung  by  way  of  parti- 
tion between  two  horses  in  a  stable. 


2.  A  Hail. 

"  The  thresher's  vexn  flin<rin'4rt» 
The  le«-laug  day  had  tir.nl  me." 

Hum*  :  The  Titian. 

flint,  s.  [A.S.  flint  -  a  rock  ;  cogn.  with  Dan. 
flint;  Sw.  flinta;  Or.  irAi^os  (plintlios)  =  a 
brick.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Gen.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(1)  Spec. :  A  piece  of  the  mineral  described 
under  II.  1  ;  used  before  the  invention  of  per- 
cussion caps  to  strike  fire  with  steel  in  the  lock 
of  a  musket. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  extremely  hard  ;  extreme 
hardness. 

"  Throw  my  heart 
Against  the  flint  and  hardness  of  my  fault." 

ShaJcetp. :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  Iv.  9. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Min.  :  A  crypto-crystalline    variety    of 
quartz.     It  is  usually  grey,  smoke-brown,  or 
brownish  black.     If  derived,  as  it  mostly  is, 
from  the  cretaceous  formation,  the  white  of 
the  chalk  is  still  seen  on  its  external  surface. 
Lustre  subvitreous  ;  fracture  couchoidal,  leav- 
ing a  cutting  edge. 

2.  Geol.   &  Palceont.  :  Most    of  the    flints 
scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  ex- 
isting in  tertiary  or  more  recent  sedimentary 
deposits,  came  originally  from  the  cretaceous 
rocks,  one  division  of  which  is  termed  Upper 
White  Chalk  with  flints,    this  being  distin- 
guished from  the  Lower  White  Chalk  without 
flints.  Next  to  the  Maestricht  beds  and  Faxoe 
limestone   [FAXOE,   MAESTRICHT],  the    chalk 
with  flints  constitutes  the  highest  or  newest 
layer  yet  discovered  of  the  sedimentary  rocks. 
The  flints  are  in  interstratitied  layers  a  few 
inches    thick,    these    being    sometimes    con- 
tinuous,   but    more    frequently    in    separate 
nodules.     They  recur  at  intervals  from  each 
other  of  about    four    feet.      They    are  thus 
formed  :  Small  plants  and  animals  when  de- 
composing, draw  to  themselves  the  silica  of 
the  sea  [SILICA],  and  form  concretions  around 
them  of  inorganic  flint.     The  organic  portion 
of  flint  pebbles  consists  of  diatoms,  seaweeds 
of   low   organization,   the   minute    infusorial 
animals   called   pplycistina,   the    spicules    of 
sponges,  with  echinoderms,  &c.    They  are  the 
same  as  those  in  agate  and  chalk. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  or  composed  of  flints,  or 
in  any  way  pertaining  to  flints. 

"  Rough  flint  walls  are  decked  with  shells  and  ores." 
Sco« .-  Spittle  i.  ;  The  Garden. 

(1)  Liquor  of  flints : 

Chem. :  A  solution  of  flint  in  potassic  hydrate. 

(2)  To  skin  a  flint :  To  descend  to  any  false 
economy  or  meanness   to   make  a  trifle  of 
money. 

flint-edged,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Formed  entirely  of  or  edged  with 
flint. 

"Take  this,  and  lay  your  flint-edged  weapon  by." 
Dryden  :  Iwlian  Emperor,  ill.  S. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  an  exceedingly  hard  edge. 

flint-flake,  s. 

Geol.  £  ArcJueol.  (Generally  pi.)  :  The  name 

given  by  Mr.  Evans,  F.R.S.,  to  one  class  of 

flint  implements  made  by  man  in  the  Stone 

Age.    They  are  flat  pieces  of  flint  broken  off 

artificially.      The  larger  ones  were  intended 

apparently  for  knives,  and   the  smaller  ones 

for  arrow-heads.    [FLAKE,  FLINT-IMPLEMENTS.] 

"My  quest"  [in  the  Langley  cutting,  near  West 

Drayton  station,  on  the  Great  Western  Railway]  "  was 

lor   relics   of   primaeval    man,   and  I   was   rewarded 

by  finding  not  only  several  JHnt-flaket,  hut  the  butt 

end  of  a  massive  implement  broken  in  palaeolithic 

times."—  Worthington  a.  Smith,  in  Mature,  J  oly  27, 1882. 

flint-glass,  s.    [FLINTOLASS.] 

*  flint -heart,    *  flint-hearted,   a. 

Having  an  exceedingly  hard  or  cruel  heart ; 
hard-hearted. 

"  Oh  pity,  'gan  she  cry,  flint-hearted  boy." 

Shaketp.  :  Venut  t:  Adonil,  9S. 

flint  implements,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  &  Archceol. :  A  generic  term  used  for  any 
implements  of  flint  obtained  from  pleistocene 
or  more  recent  deposits,  each  being  afterwards 
named  more  specifically  as  its  exact  nature 
becomes  understood.  Mr.  Evans,  F.K.S.,  &c., 
divides  the  implements  into  three  classes — 
spear-heads,  oval  or  almond-shaped  flint  imple- 
ments, and  flint-flakes  (q.v.).  Such  relics  of 


early  man  had  l>een  found  with  the  bones  of 
an  elephant,  in  1715,  in  the  gravel  of  London. 
Similar  remains  were  exhumed  at  Iloxnr,  near 
Diss,  in  1797,  by  Mr.  John  Frere,  who  described 
them  in  a  paper  read  in  1801  before  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  About  A.D.  1833  or  1834,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  McEnery,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
discovered  similar  ones  in  Kent's  Hole,  Tor- 
quay, of  which  he  was  the  first  scientific  ex- 
plorer, and  Dr.  Schmerling  others  in  the 
Engis,  the  Eugihoul,  and  other  caves  near 
Liege,  in  Belgium.  From  al>out  A.D.  1841,  M. 
Boucher  de  Perthes,  of  Abbeville,  collected 
flint  implements  from  the  valley  of  the  Somme, 
publishing  the  result  in  liisAntiquitcsCeltiques, 
in  1847.  He  asserted  the  antiquity  of  the 
implements  which  McEnery  had  suspected 
and  Schmerling  maintained.  No  attention 
was  paid  to  his  views  till  1858,  when  Dr.  Fal- 
coner visited  him  at  Abbeville,  just  after  he 
had  become  satisfied  that  similar  relics  which 
he  had  examined  in  connection  with  the  scien- 
tific exploration  of  Brixham  Cave,  in  Devon- 
shire, carried  back  the  antiquity  of  man  to  A 
period  when  the  Hytena  speliea,  the  Elephat 
primiyenius,  the  Rhinoceros  tichorinus,  &c., 
inhabited  Britain.  Mr.  Prestwich,  with  Mr. 
John  Evans,  in  June,  1858,  and  the  former 
naturalist  again  with  Mr.  Flower,  in  1859, 
examined  the  Valley  of  the  Somine,  and  pro- 
cured for  the  views  of  Perthes  the  assent  of 
the  scientific  world.  These  discoveries  of  flint 
implements  in  Europe  instigated  research  in 
the  United  States,  in  which  great  numbers 
of  them  have  been  found,  very  many  being 
of  modern  Indian  manufacture,  others  being 
ascribable  to  the  Mound  Builders,  while  some 
have  been  exhumed  which  are  believed  to  be 
of  the  greatest  antiquity.  Many  museum 
collections  of  them  exist.  Of  the  flint  imple- 
ments the  older  are  simply  chipped,  the  later, 
have  been  carefully  polished.  The  former 
belong  to  what  is  known  as  the  Palseolithic  or 
Old  Stone  Age,  the  latter  to  the  Neolithic  or 
New  Stone  Age.  Their  age  is  indicated  not 
only  by  their  character,  but  by  their  situation, 
the  palaeolithic  implements  being  found  under 
conditions  which  indicate  a  very  remote  period 
for  their  formation.  The  implements  from  the 
Somme  are  of  the  older  kind,  and  are  believed 
by  most  scientists  to  have  been  buried  many 
thousands,  if  not  hundreds  of  thousands,  of 
years  ago.  Some  writers  believe  that  man 
began  at  a  very  early  period  in  a  more  ape-like 
form  than  is  found  in  any  existing  man. 

flint-lock,  s.  The  old-fashioned  lock  for 
fire-arms,  in  which  the  cock  held  a  piece  of 
flint,  and  came  glancing  down  upon  the  steel 
cap  of  the  pan  which  contained  the  priming. 
Flint-locks  were  invented  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  gradually  superseded  the 
match-lock.  Pyrites  or  marcasite  was  also  used. 

flint-mill,  s. 

1.  Pottery :   A  mill  in  which  burnt  flints, 
having  been   previously  stamped  to  reduce 
them   below  a  certain    size,    are  ground  to 
powder  for  mixing  with  clay  to  form  slip  for 
porcelain.     The  flint-mill  is  a  strong  circular 
pan  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  having  a 
bottom  of  quartz  or  felspar  blocks,   and  a 
runner  or  runners  of  hard  siliceous  stone, 
called  chert,  lime  in  any  form  being  inadmis- 
sible, as  it  forms  a  flux  for  the  other  material 
which  would  vitrify  in  the  seggars  or  become 
blistered  by  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid. 

2.  Mining:  A  mode  formerly  adopted  for 
lighting  mines,  in  which  flints  studded  on  the 
surface  of  a  wheel  were  made  to  strike  against 
a  steel,  and  give  a  quick  succession  of  sparks 
to  light  the  miner  at  his  work.    Sparks  will 
not  inflame  the  fire-damp. 

flint-rope,  «. 

Zool, :  A  popular  name  for  the  stem  of  th» 
sponge  called  Hyalonema  Sieboldii. 

flint-stone,  s.  A  stone  composed  of  flint 
or  as  hard  as  that  mineral. 

"  And  the  earth  becomes  as  flinl-'tone." 

Long/elloto :  Hong  of  Biawatha,  uL 

flint-ware,  s. 

Pottery:  A  superior  kind  of  earthenware 
into  whose  composition  ground  flint  largely 
enters.  [PORCELAIN.] 

flint-worker,  s. 

Anthropology : 

1.  A  term  applied  to  those  men  of  the  palseo- 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e ;    ey  -  a.    QU  =  kw. 
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Uthic  period,  who  fashioned  the  flint  imple- 
ments found  in  the  drift. 

"Such  an  operation  would  be  called  into  use  in 

many  operations  of  the  old  ftint-w>rkeri"—  Wilton  : 

Prehistoric  afan,  ch.  iii. 

2.  A  man  of  any  savage  race  that  has  not 
yet  emerged  from  the  Stone  period  and  attained 
*  knowledge  of  the  use  of  metals. 

"  Certain  classes  of  implements  common  to  all  the 
' 


flint-glass,  s.  [Eng.  flint,  and  glass.]  A 
species  of  glass  made  cf  white  sand,  02  ;  car- 
bonate of  potash,  14  ;  oxide  of  lead,  33  ;  alu- 
mina, 1  ;  with  metallic  additions  to  neutralize 
colour.  Pure  white  sand  free  from  oxide  of 
iron  is  required  for  flint-glass,  as  iron  imparts 
a  green  colour.  The  articles  are  made  by  the 
agency  of  the  blow-pii>e,  or  ponty,  the  mould 
and  i>ress,  and  frequently  by  a  combination 
of  blowing  and  pressing.  The  silica  for  its 
manufacture  was  formerly  derived  from  pul- 
verised flints,  and  hence  its  name.  The  pres- 
ence of  lead  gives  it  a  peculiar  property  of 
refracting  light,  which  causes  it  to  be  used 
for  lenses,  and  it  forms  one  of  the  parts  in 
achromatic  compound  lenses.  Flintglass  fuses 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  ordinary  glass, 
auch  as  crown,  plate,  or  window  glass.  It 
has  also  less  colour,  owing  to  the  use  of  the 
alkali  potash,  instead  of  soda,  the  latter  im- 
parting a  greenish  tinge  to  glass.  Fliiitglass 
is  softer  than  some  other  varieties,  and  is 
the  kind  which  is  cjit.  It  is  much  used  for 
tumblers  and  other  drinking  -vessels,  fine 
table-ware,  and  bottles,  and  various  articles 
of  decorative  furniture  and  fittings. 

flint  I  ness,  s.  [Eng.  flinty;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  flinty  •  hard-hearted- 
ness,  cruelty. 

flint  -y,  a.    [Eng.  flint;  -y.l 
L  Literally: 

1.  Consisting  or  composed  of  flint  ;  of  the 
nature  of  flint. 

2.  Containing  or  abounding  in  flint-stones. 

"  An  up  the  jlinty  path  they  strained 
Sudden  his  steed  the  leader  reined." 

Scott  :  Lady  of  the  Lola,  v.  19. 

IL  Fig.  :  Hard  like  flint  ;  hard-hearted, 
Cruel,  inexorable,  pitiless. 

"The  flinty  heart  and  griping  hand  of  base  self. 
interest.  —Burke  :  Thought!  i  Details  on  Scarcity. 

flinty-slate,  !  flinty-rock,  s. 

Petrol.  :  Siliceous  schist.  A  hard,  slaty, 
metamorphic  rock  ;  grey,  bluish  grey,  or  red, 
of  dull  or  glimmering  lustre,  and  translucent 
on  the  edges.  It  contains  about  75  per  cent. 
of  silica,  the  remaining  25  being  lime,  magnesia, 
and  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  more  or  less  translu- 
cent, and  passes  by  insensible  gradations  into 
clay  slate,  with  which  it  is  often  intimately 
connected.  [BASANITE,  LYDIAN  STONE.J 

flip,  v.t.     [An  attenuated  form  of  flap  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  flick. 

2.  To  jerk,  to  throw  with  a  jerk. 

"  Doe  'twixt  their  fingers  Jlip  their  Cherry  stones." 
Browne  :  Britannia't  1'attorali,  bit.  it.,  s.  & 

flip  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  The  same  as 
Eoo-FLip(q.v.). 

flip  (2),  ».  [FLIP,  v.]  A  smart  blow,  as  with 
a  whip  ;  a  flick. 

flip-flap,  s.,  a.,  &  adv. 

A.  At    subst.  :   The  noise  of  the  repeated 
•troke  of   something  broad  and  loose  ;    the 
noise  made  by  anything  flapping  about. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Making  a  flapping  noise. 

C.  As  adv.  :  With  a  flapping  noise. 

flip'  d^g,  s.  [Eng.  flip  (1),  and  dog.]  An  iron 
used,  when  heated,  to  warm  egg-flip. 

*  fllpe,  v.t.      [Etym.  doubtful  ;  perhaps  from 
tap  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  ruffle  the  skin. 

2.  To  pull  off  anything,  as  a  stocking,  by 
turning  it  inside  out. 

*  fllpe,  s.    [FLIPE,  v.]    A  fold,  a  lap,  the  brim 
of  a  hat. 

flip'  pan-cy,  ».  [Eng.  flippan(t);  -cy.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  flippant  ;  pertness, 
Bauciness,  inconsiderate  volubility. 

"Thtsjtimxiney  of  language  proves  nothing  hut  the 
passion  of  the  men  who  have  indulged  themselves  in 
IV-ffurd  :  Work*,  ToL  v.,  mer.  7. 


flip' -pant,  ct.  &  s.     [Icel.  fleipa  =  to  babble,  to 
prattle  ;  fleipr  =  babble,  tattle.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Fluent,  eloquent,  speaking  with  fluency 
or  ease ;  talkative. 

"A  moat  flippant  tongue  she  had." 

Chapman :  AU  Fooli,  v.  1. 

2.  Thoughtless ;    carelessly    or    heedlessly 
pert ;  petulant,  inconsiderate. 

"A  mean  tauljlippant  jargon  which  then  passed  for 
wit  in  the  green  room  and  the  tavern."— Hacaulay  : 
Hiit.  Eng..  ch.  iii. 
B.  As.  subst. :  A  flippant  person. 

"  I'ht  jlippttnt  put  himself  to  school." 

Tennyson  :  In  Memoriam,  cix. 

flip  pant  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flippant ;  -ly.]  In 
a  flippant  manner  ;  with  thoughtless  or  heed- 
less volubility. 

flip'  pant-ness,  s.  [Eng.  flippant ;  -ness.] 
The  q'uality  or  state  of  being  flippant ;  flip- 
pancy ;  volubility  of  tongue. 

•flire,  *flyre,  v.i.    [FLEER.] 

1.  To  gibe,  to  mock. 

"  In  come  tvrntlyrand  fulis  with  a  fond  fair. 
The  tuquheit,  and  the  gukkit  gowk,  and  yede  hiddie 
giddie."  Houlate.  iii.  15. 

2.  To  leer. 

3.  To  look  surly. 

flip'-per,  s.     [An  attenuated  form  of  flapper.] 

1.  The  broad  fin  of  a  flsh  ;  the  arm  of  a  seal ; 
the  paddle  of  a  sea-turtle. 

2.  The  hand.    (Slang.) 

flirt,  *flurt,  v.i.  &  t.  [A. 8.  /Zeard  =  a  foolish 
thing  ;  fleardian  =;  to  trifle.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  jeer  ;  to  gibe  at  one  ;  to  speak  jeer- 
ingly  or  contemptuously. 

"  Such  Afliirttng  wit  and  libertine  as  the  other  was." 
—North  :  Xxamen. 

*  2.  To  be  perpetually  running  about ;  to  be 
unsteady,  inconstant,  or  fickle. 

"  He  picks  the  grain  that  suits  him  best, 
Flirt*  here  and  there,  and  late  returns  to  rest." 

Covper  :  Death  of  Damon.    (Trans.) 

3.  To  play  the  coquette ;  to  coquet ;  to  act 
as  a  flirt. 

B.  Transitive.- 

*  1.  To  jeer  or  gibe  at ;  to  scoff,  to  mock. 

'"I  am  ashamed.  I  am  scorned.  I  am  Jlurtrd." 

lieaum.  t  Flee. :   Wild  Goose  Chase,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  throw  with  a  quick,  elastic  motion 
or  jerk  ;  to  fling. 

3.  To  move  rapidly  about  with  short  quick 
movements  or  jerks. 

"  The  flirted  fan,  the  bridle,  and  the  toss." 

Covper  :  Hope,  844. 

flirt,  *flurt,  s.  &  a.    [FLIRT,  «.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  quick  elastic  motion  or  jerk ;  a  sudden 
throw  or  cast. 

"  The  next  motion  is  that  of  unfurling  the  fan,  in 
which  are  comprehended  several  little  flirtt  and  vibra- 
tions."— Addiion:  Spectator,  No.  102. 

•    *  2.  A  gibe,  a  jeer,  a  sneer ;  a  contemptuous 
remark. 

"  One  Hurt  at  him,  and  then  I  ain  for  the  voyage." 
Beaum.  t  yiet. :  The  Pilgrim,  ill  1. 

*  3.  A  low  woman,  a  drab. 

"  For  why  may  not  the  mother  be  nought,  a  peevish 
drunken  Jlurt,  a  waspish  choleric  slut,  a  crazed  piece, 
a  fool,  as  soon  as  the  nurse  ?  "—Burton :  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  pt.  i..  §  2. 

3.  A  coquette;  one  who  flirts  or  coquets. 
(Karely  applied  to  a  male.) 

"  Ye  belles,  and  yejtirti,  and  ye  pert  little  things." 
Whitehead:  Song /or  Jtanelagh. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Flirting  ;  coquetting ;  of  light 
or  loose  behaviour. 

flir-ta'-tion,  s.    [Eng. flirt;  -ation.] 

*  1.  A  quick  elastic  motion  or  jerk  ;  a  flirt. 

2.  Coquetry ;  a  desire  to  attract  notice ;  a 
playing  at  courtship. 

"I  assisted  at  the  birth  of  that  most  significant 
word  flirtation,  which  dropped  from  the  most  beau- 
tiful mouth  in  the  wurld,  and  which  has  since  received 
the  sanction  of  our  most  accurate  Laureate  in  one  of 
his  comedies. "—Cheuerfleld:  The  World,  No.  ml. 

*  fllr  -  ta' -  tious,  o.  [Eng.  flirt;  -ativus.] 
Given  to  flirtation  ;  coquettish. 

* flir-ta '-tious  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flirtatious; 
•ly.]  Towards  flirtation  ;  coquettishly. 

"When  gay  men  and  women  are  jlirlntimttly  dlr 
posed."— Holme  Lee :  A  Warleigh't  Fortune,  ii.  ZM. 

tfllrt'-er,  s.    [Eng.  flirt;  -er.]    One  who  flirts. 

••  It  It  successful  only  because  to  flirt  is  clever,  and 
the  JUrter  silly."— Saturday  Keview,  June  14,  1862. 


*  flirts-gill,  *  flirt-gil-li-an,  s.    [Eng.  flirt, 
and  gill.]    A  woman  of  light  or  loose  beha- 
viour ;  a  prostitute. 

"  I  am  none  of  liisjtirtgilft :  I  am  none  of  his  skalnsv 
mates."— Shaketp.  :  Komeo  i  Juliet,  it  4. 

flirt'-i-gig,  s.  [FLIRT,  v.]  A  wild  or  flirting 
girl ;  a  pert  girl. 

flirt" -ing, pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FLIRT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  The  art  of  jerking  or  moving  rapidly  or 
in  jerks. 

2.  Flirtation,  coquetry. 

flirt'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flirting ;  -ly.]  In  a 
flirting  or  coquettish  manner ;  coquettishly. 

flisk,  s.  [FLISK,  v.]  A  sudden  spring  ;  a 
caper ;  a  whim. 

flisk,  v.i.  &  t.     [A  variant  of  FRISK  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  move  restlessly  about. 

"  That  lang-lugged  1  immer  o'  a  lass  is  gauu  fluking  In 
and  out  o'  the  room."— Scott :  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xir. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  restless  or  uneasy. 

flisk' -ma-hoy,  s.  [FLISK,  v.]  A  giddy,  pert 
girl. 

"  That  silly/ii*mnfc»j/,  Jenny  Rintherout,  has  ta'en 
the  exies. " — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxv. 

flisk'-y,  ft.    [Eng.  flisk;  -y.]    Giddy,  fidgetty, 

whimsical. 

flit,  *  flitte,  *  flutte,  *  flyt,  *  flytte,  v.i. 

&  t.    [Sw.  flytta  ;  Dan.  flytte ;  cf.  Icel.  ftjta  = 
to  hasten,  flytja  =  to  cause  to  flit,  flytjask  s 
to  flit,  remove.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  remove,  to  move,  to  pass  from  one 
place  to  another.  (Often  used  thus  in  Scotland.) 

"  At  last  it  jUtted  li 

Whither  the  soules  doe  fly  of  men  that  live  amis." 
Spenter  :  F.  Q.,  I.  ii.  1ft. 

2.  To  pass  by,  to  move  along. 

"  The  clouds  tli-.ttjtit,  or  slowly  float  away." 

Covtper :  Retirement,  19& 

*  3.  To  pass  away  ;  to  be  transient. 

"  How  passing  is  the  beauty  of  fleshly  bodies !  mow 
flitting  than  the  mouable  flour es  of  summer."— ChaucfK 
Testament  of  Lone,  bk.  ii. 

*  4.  To  depart. 

"  The  life  did  flit  away  out  of  her  nest." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  II.  vli.  «& 

5.  To  fly  away  ;  to  dart  along ;  to  mov« 
luickly  through  the  air. 

"  Underneath  the  barren  bush 
Flitt  by  the  sea-blue  bird  of  March," 

Tennytoa  :  In  Uemoriam,  xct 

*  6.  To  flutter. 

"  Cut  the  cord 
.  Which  fastened,  by  the  foot.  Uiejlittiny  bird  " 

Dryden  :   Virgil ;  Jineid  v.  <7& 

*  7.  To  yield,  to  give  way. 

"  How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  jutting  skyes  I "   Spenter  :  F.  £.,  II.  viii.  1. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  remove,  to  move,  to  transfer  from  one 
place  to  another. 

"Then  tho  clerk  flyttit  thoboke  agayne  to  tho  south 
auter  uoke."— Lay  Folks'  Matt-Book,  B.  678. 

2.  To  cause  to  remove  or  flit 

*  flit,  a.    [FLEET,  a.] 

1.  Swift,  nimble. 

"  Now  like  a  stag,  now  like  a  faulconiW.* 

Spenter  :  F.  <j..  III.  xi.  » 

2.  Capable  of  being  thrown  with  speed. 

••  And  in  his  band  two  darts  exceeding  flit, 
And  deadly  sharp,  he  held." 

Spenter  :  F.  4).,  II.  IT.  9ft 

3.  Changing,  changeable. 

"Therewith  a  while  she  berJUC  fancy  fedd." 

Spenter;  F.  «.,  III.  i.  M. 

4.  Unsubstantial,  light. 

"  On  the  rockes  he  fell  to  flit  and  light. 
That  he  thereby  received  no  hurt  at  all." 

Spenter:  F.  «.,  III.  x.  «T. 

flit-fold,  s.  A  fold  so  constructed  that  it 
may  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another. 

"  If  he  don't  incline  to  house  his  sheep  lu  summer, 
flaiks,  flit-folds,  or  hurdles,  may  be  provided  for  laying 
them  on  tne  summer-fallow."— Maxwell:  Set.  Trant., 
p.  164. 

flitch,  flick,  *  flicche,  *  fliche,  *  flyk. 
*fiykke,  s.  [A.S.  flicce;  cogn.  with  IceL 
flikki.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  side  of  a  pig  salted  and 
cured  ;  a  side  of  bacon. 

"To  explain  what  had  become  of  a  basket,  of  • 
goose,  of  a  ttitrh  of  l«con.  of  a  keg  of  cider,  of  a  sack  «f 
beans,  of  a  truss  of  hay."— Maeaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  oh.  V 


boll,  b6y;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  d 
-cian  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -? ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shils.   -bis,  -die,  dc.  -  be 1,  del. 
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flite— floater 


2.  Carpentry: 

(1)  One  of  the  several   associated   planks 
whirh  are  fastened  side  by  side  to  form  a  com- 
pound or  built-beam. 

(2)  A  bolt  of  planks,  united  by  the  stub-shot. 

flite,  *  flyte,  r.».  [A.S.  flitan;  O.  H.  Ger. 
fli;an  =  to  contend.]  To  contend,  to  quarrel, 
to  brawl,  to  scold. 

••  Thar  thou  nowther  Hi/tr  ne  chyde." 

TomeU*  Mytteriet,  p.  14. 

flite.  •  flit,  *  flyt,  *  flyte,  «.  [A.S.  flit ;  Dut. 
vlijt;  Low  Ger.  Hit ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vliz;  O.  H. 
Ger.  flit;  Dan.  flid.]  A  quarrel,  contention, 
or  brawling  ;  scolding. 

"  Tha  iherde  Arthur  that  j«ir  of  thissen  eorlen.  " 
i<iyamon,  il.  (27. 

flit  -er,  *  flyt-er.  *  flyt-ar,  s.    [Eng.  flyt(e) ; 
-«r.]    One  who  quarrels  or  brawls ;  a  quarrel- 
some person  ;  a  brawler. 
"A  bag  fulle  of  flytart."     Tomelty  Mytterlei,  p.  S08. 

flit  -ter,  *  flyt-ter,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  variant  of 
flutter  (q.vT).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  flutter,  to  fly  about. 
"Xtflytteryd  al  abrode." 

Morte  Arthur*,  in  HalliunU,  p.  8*4. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  scatter. 

"Neauer  doth    she   laboure   to   revoke  her  flittered 
iaue.*        Utanyhurtt  :  Virgil;  Jitieid,  iii.,  p.  79. 

flit '-ter,  s.    [FLITTER,  v.] 
L  A  fluttering  about. 
2.  A  rag,  a  tatter. 

flit  ter -mouse,  s.  [O.  Eng.  flitter  =  to 
flutter,  and  mouse;  Ger.  fledermaus;  M.  H. 
Ger.  vUdemHts,  from  vlederen  =  to  flutter.] 
A  "  mouse  "  which  flits  about  on  the  wing,  in 
other  words,  a  bat.  [FLICKERMOCSE,  FLINDER- 

1IOUSE.) 

flit-tern,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

Tanning:  A  term  applied  to  the  bark  of 
young  oak-trees,  which  is  more  valuable  than 
that  of  old  trees. 

•  flit -ti- ness,  *  flit-ti-nesse,  «.  [Eng. 
Jlitty ;  -ness.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
flitty  ;  instability. 

"  That  volatileness  and  flittineue  of  our  memories." 
— Bp.  Bopkint :  On  the  Lord't  Prayer. 

flit-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [FLIT,  «.] 

A.  At  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
L  The  act  of  removing  or  moving  from  one 

place  to  another, 

"  To  Betbleein  their  jutting  made."— Jf.&,  Cotton  ; 
Yetpasian,  A.  iii. 

2,  The  act  of  fluttering. 

*  3.   A  departure  from  what  is  right ;   a 
fault  ;  a  sin. 


4.  Furniture  which  is  being  removed  from 
one  house  to  another.    (Scotch.) 

5.  A  term  used  in  husbandry,  to  denote  the 
decay  or  failure  of  seeds,  which  do  not  come 
to  maturity. 

"  If  they  are  laid  too  deep,  they  cannot  get  up ;  If 
too  shallow,  though  some  of  them,  such  a>  pease,  will 
•priiig  or  come  up ;  yet  in  a  shurt  time  they  decay  and 
go  away,  which  in  this  country  is  called  hitting,  and 
which  seems  to  be  no  uncommon  thing.  —Maxwell : 
Bel.  Tram.,  p.  M. 


flit  -tlng-ly,  adv. 
flitting  manner. 


[Eng.  flitting  ;  -ly.]    In  a 


•fllt'-ty,  »  flit-tie,  a.  [Eng./«;  -ty.]  Un- 
stable, unsteady. 

"  Busying  their  braille*  in  the  mysterious  toyee 
Of  Jlittte  motion." 

More  :  Song  of  the  Soul,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i.,  1 11. 

•  fllx,  *  fiixe  (1),  *.    [FLUX.]    The  flux,  the 
dysentery. 

"  Diseased  with  the  bluddy  flixe."—  Vdal:  Matt.  Iz. 

•  fllx  (2),  s     [Allied  to /or  or /to*  (q.v.).]  The 
down  of  animals. 

"  No  locks  Coromandel's.  none  Malacca's  tribe 
Adorn:  but  sleek  of  flix." 

Dyer :  The  Fleece,  bk.  L 

fllx  -weed,  s.  [O.  Eng.  /influx,  and  weed. 
So  called  because  it  was  once  believed  that  its 
seeds  drunk  witn  wine  or  water  from  a  smith's 
forge  stopped  the  bloody  flux  (dysentery).] 

Bot. :  Sisymbrium  Sophia,  a  kind  of  hedge 
mustard.  It  is  a  cruciferous  plant  with  pin- 
natind  leaves  and  yellow  flowers,  found  in  waste 
places  here  and  abroad.  It  is  called  also  Flix- 
wort  (q.v.). 


flix   wort,  s.    [O.  Eng.  flii  =  flux,  and  wort.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  FLIX  WEED  (q.v.). 

*  flo,  fla.  s.     [A.S.  fid.]    An  arrow. 

"  Hu  bowe  he  beut  and  »et  therein  nflo." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1T,1»«. 

float,  *  flcotc.  *  Hot,  *  flote,  s.    [A.S.  fata 
=  a  ship ;   Icel.  fl»ti  =  a  float,  a  raft ;   Sw. 
flotta;  Dan.  vlot;  Ger./oss.]    [FLOAT,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  floating  or  swimming. 

"  God  tagte  lie  fls  on  water  \iisflntet  migt.* 

Oeneti*  *  Exudui,  161. 

2.  The  act  of  flowing  ;  flux  ;  flow. 

"There  is  some  disposition  of  bodies  to  rotation, 
particularly  from  East  to  West ;  of  which  kind  we 
conceive  the  main  flout  and  refloat  of  the  sea  is,  which 
Is  by  consent  of  the  universe,  as  part  of  the  diurnal 
motion."— flacon :  Xnturnl  Bittory. 

3.  Any  thing  or    body  designed  or  con- 
structed so  as  to  float. 

*  (1)  A  shi]>. 

"  There  he  made  »  litel  cote 
To  him  and  to  h'usjiote."  ffaaelok,  737. 

*  (2)  Ships  collectively  ;  a  fleet. 

"  Hamber  king  and  al  Ms  flote."      Layamon,  t.  91. 

(3)  In  angling,  the  quill  or  cork  from  which 
the  bait  line  is  suspended,  and  whose  motion 
indicates  the  bite  of  a  fish. 

"  Casting  a  little  of  it  into  the  place  where  your 
foot  swims."—  Walton:  Angler. 

(4)  An  inflated  bag  or  pillow  to  sustain  a 
person  in  the  water. 

(5)  The  small  piece  of  ivory  on  the  surface 
of  the  mercury  in  the  basin  of  a  barometer. 

(6)  The  hollow,  metallic  ball  of  a  self-acting 
faucet,  which  floats  upon  the  water  in  the 
cistern  or  boiler.    [BALL-COCK.] 

(7)  A  raft,  or  collection  of  timber  fastened 
together  for  conveyance  down  a  river. 

*  4.  A  wave  ;  the  sea. 

"They  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  float." 

Shaketp. :  Tempett,  i.  2. 

*  5.  A  quantity  of  earth. 

6.  A  sort  of  dray,  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy 
goods,  having  the  body  hung  below  the  axle. 

7.  A  platform  mounted  on  wheels  for  the 
display  of  tableaux,  &c.,  in  a  street  parade. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Hydr.  Eng. :  One  of  the  boards  or  paddles 
attached  to  the  radial  arms  of  a  paddle-wheel 
or  water-wheel. 

2.  Mach. :  A  single-cut  file,  or  one  in  which 
the  teeth  are  parallel  and    unbroken    by  a 
second   row    of   crossing   teeth.     The  usual 
horizontal  obliquity  of  the  teeth  relatively  to 
the  central  line  of  files  is  55°,  but  single-cut 
files  are  much  less  inclined,  and  the  teeth  of 
floats  are  sometimes  square  across  the  face  of 
the  file. 

3.  Plastering  :  A  plasterer's  trowel  used  in 
spreading  or  floating  the  plaster  on  to  a  wall 
or  other  surface.     The  long-float  is  of  such  a 
length  as  to  require  two  men  to  use  it.    The 
hand-float  is  that  in  ordinary  use.     The  quirk- 
float  is  used  in  finishing  mouldings.  An  angle- 
float  is  shaped  to  fit  the  angle  formed  by  the 
walls  of  a  room. 

4.  Mason. :  A  polishing-block  used  in  marble- 
working  ;  a  runner. 

5.  Shoe-making :  The  serrated  plate  used  by 
shoemakers  for  rasping  off  the  ends  of  the 
pegs  inside  the  boot  or  shoe. 

6.  Tempering:  A  contiivance  for  affording 
a  copious  stream  of  water  to  the  heated  steel 
surface  of  an  object  of  large  bulk,  such  as  an 
anvil  or  die  in  the  process  of  tempering.    The 
rapid  production  of  steam  prevents  the  con- 
stant contact  of  cold  water  when  the  object  is 
merely  dipped,  as  a  body  of  steam  intervenes. 
The  dashing  stream  of  water  constantly  ex- 
poses a  new  body  of  water  to  the  hot  sur- 
face, and  makes  the  hardening  more  complete. 

7.  Theat. :  A  stage-name  for  the  footlights, 
derived  from  the  use  of  a  row  of  oil-pans,  with 
floating  wicks,  along  the  stage-front,  previous 
to  the  invention  of  gas. 

*  H  (1)  On  or  upon  the  float :  In  motion ;  not 
fixed  ;  on  the  move. 

"Our  ideas  being  perpetually  upon  the  float,"— 
Search  :  Light  of  A'ature  :  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xri. 

float-board,  s.  One  of  the  boards  of  an 
undershot  water-wheel  or  of  a  paddle-wheel. 

float-case,  *. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  caisson  to  be  attached  to  a 
submerged  ship  or  other  body,  to  float  it  by 


the  expulsion  of  water  and  substitution  of  air 
in  the  case. 

float-copper,  s. 

M  in. :  Fine  scales  of  metallic  copper  (espe- 
cially produced  by  abrasion  in  stamping),  which 
do  not  readily  settle  in  water. 

float-gold,  s. 

Min.  :  Gold,  so  finely  crushed,  that  it  re- 
mains in  suspension  in  the  water,  and  hence  i» 
liable  to  be  lost  in  the  ordinary  stamp-mill 
process. 

"  Compels  the  float-gold  and  other  finely  divided 
gold  to  enter  into  a  created  vortex  of  water."— Daily 
Telegraph,  Sept  15,  1882. 

float-grass,  s.     [ FLUTE-GRASS.) 

float-ore,  s. 

Min. :  Water-worn  particles  of  ore ;  frag- 
ments of  vein-material  found  on  the  surface 
away  from  the  vein  outcrop. 

float-stone,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  opal.  It  is  of  spongy 
texture,  and  it  is  iu  consequence  so  light  that 
it  floats  on  water. 

float-valve,  s.  A  valve  actuated  by  a 
float  so  as  to  open  or  close  the  port,  according 
to  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  chamber  where 
the  float  is  placed.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
Ball-cock  (q.v.). 

float,  *  flote,  '  flotie,  v.i.  &  t.  [&.S.  flotian  ; 
Dut.  vlotten ;  O.  H.  Ger,  flozzan ;  IceL  flota.) 
[FLOAT,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  swim  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid ;  to 
rest  upon  the  surface  without  sinking. 

'  "  Was  graceful,  when  it  pleased  him,  smooth  and  still 
As  the  mute  swan  that  jfooft  down  the  stream." 
W ordiworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

*  2.  To  swim  in  a  liquid. 

3.  To  move  or  glide  without  apparent  effort, 
as  if  buoyed  up  in  a  fluid. 

4.  To  pass  or  flow  over,  as  a  liquid. 

"  The  river  Atax.  springing  out  of  Pyrenseus,  run- 
neth through  the  lake  Rubrensis,  audjfoteth  over  it."— 
P.  Holland :  Plinie,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

5.  To  remain  suspended. 

"  The  sound  still  j(oaf«I  near." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  MinttrO,  L  IS. 

*  6.  To  pass  away ;  to  be  transient. 
"floating  visions  make  not  de*p  impressions  enough 

to  leave  in  the  mind  clear,  lasting  ideas."— Lodce. 

B.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  cause  to  float  or  swim  upon  the  sur- 
face of  a  fluid. 

*  (2)  To  flood ;  to  inundate ;  to  cover  with 
water. 

"Venice  looks,  at  a  distance,  like  a  great  town  half 
floated  by  a  deluge."— Addison  :  On  Italy. 

2.  Fig. :  To  start,  to  set  in  action ;  to  bring 
out :  as,  'to  float  a,  company. 

IL  Plastering :  To  spread  the  plaster  on  to 
with  a  float. 

float -age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  float;  -age.] 
Anything  which  flouts  upon  the  surface  of 
water. 

float  -ant,  a.    [FLOTANT.] 
floa-ta'-tion,  s.    [FLOTATION.] 

float' -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [FLOAT,  v.] 

A.  -4s  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verby 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Set  afloat ;  caused  to  float  on  a  fluid. 
*(2)  Inundated,  flooded,  covered  with  water. 

2.  Fig. :   Started,  set  in  action ;   brought 
out :  as,  A  company  is  floated. 

float -er,  s.     (Eng.  float;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  or  that  which  floats. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  floats  or  starts  a  business 
or  company. 

3.  Amer.  Polit. :  An  irregular  or  purchasable 
roter;  one  who  votes  fraudulently  outside  of 
his  own  district. 

IL  Hydr.  Eng. :  A  registering  float  on  a 
graduated  stick,  to  indicate  a  level  attained 
between  periods  of  observation. 


fitte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  wi,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     SB,  o»  =  e ;  ey  =•  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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•  float'-er-y,  *  flot-er-y,  a.     [FLOAT,  v.] 

Floating,  flowing. 

"  With  Jtoteru  herd,  and  ruRgy  ashy  heres." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  2,8«5. 

float' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [FLOAT,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Lying  or  resting  suspended  on  the 
•urface  of  water  or  other  liquid. 

"  But  great  masses  of  floating  ice  impeded  the  pro- 
gress of  the  skiff"— Macaulay:  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Fig. :  In  circulation ;   circulating ;   not 
fixed  or   invested ;   free   to   be  invested  or 
Utilized  as  occasion  requires. 

"  Trade  wa»  at  an  end.  Floating  capital  had  been 
withdrawn  in  great  masses  from  the  island."— Ma- 
eaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Comp.  Anat. :   Free,  disconnected :   as, 
the  floating  ribs  in  some  fishes. 

2.  Plaster. :  Employed  in  or  intended  for 
floating  :  as,  floating  screeds. 

3.  Bot.  :  [FLOATING-LEAF,  FLOATING-ROOT]. 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Lit. :  The  act  or  state  of  a  person  or  thing 
lying  or  resting  on  the  surface  of  water  or 
other  liquid. 

"  WTieu  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Showed  mastership  in  floating." 

Sluikesp. :  Coriolama,  ir.  1. 

8.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  act  of   starting    or    bringing   into 
action  :  as,  the  floating  of  a  company. 

(2)  A  thin  layer  or  stratum. 

"  I  first  lay  upon  the  bars  small  wood  or  whins,  then 
*  floating  of  small  coals."— Maxwell :  Select  Trans., 
p.  185. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Agric. :    The   floating   or   irrigating   of 
meadow-lands. 

2.  Plastering: 

(1)  The  second  coat  of  three-coat  plastering. 

(2)  The  spreading  of  stucco  or  plaster  on 
the  surface  of  walls. 

3.  Weav. :  A  term  applied  to  a  thread  which 
•pans  a  considerable  number  of  threads  with- 
out intersection.    This  is  an  incident  to  twill- 
ing.     [TwiLL.]      Diapers,   for   instance,    are 
five-leaf  twills  ;   that  is,  every  warp   floats 
under  four  threads  of  woof,  and  is  raised  and 
interwoven  with  the  fifth.    Also  called  Flush- 
ing (q.v.). 

floating-anchor,  s. 

Naut. :  A  frame  of  spars  and  sails  dragging 
overboard,  to  lessen  the  drift  of  a  ship  to  lee- 
ward in  a  gale.  [DRAG-ANCHOR.] 

floating-battery,  s.  A  vessel  strength- 
ened so  as  to  be  shot-proof,  or  as  nearly  so  as 
possible,  and  intended  for  operating  in  com- 
paratively smooth  water,  for  defending  har- 
bours or  attacking  fortifications. 

floating-body,  s.  A  body  which  floats 
on  or  in  a  liquid.  To  place  such  a  body  in 
equilibrium  it  is  needful,  first,  that  it  dis- 
place a  volume  of  liquid  whose  weight  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  body,  and  second,  that  the 
centre  of  the  floating-body  must  be  in  the 
same  vertical  line  with  that  of  the  fluid  dis- 
placed. 

floating -breakwater,  ». 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  contrivance  consisting  of  a 
series  of  square  frames  of  timber,  connected 
by  mooring  chains  or  cables,  attached  to 
anchors  or  blocks  of  marble,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  basin,  within  which  vessels  riding 
at  anchor  may  be  protected  from  the  violence 
of  the  waves.  A  floating-harbour  (q.v.). 

floating-bridge,  ». 

1.  A  bridge  composed  of  rafts  or  timber, 
with  a  plank  floor,  resting  wholly  upon  the 
water. 

2.  A  form  of  ferry-boat  which  is  guided  and 
impelled  by  chains  which  are  anchored  on 
each  side  of  the  river,  and  pass  over  wheels 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  the  wheels  being 
driven  by  steam-power.    Lifting  platforms  at 
each  end  admit  vehicles. 

3.  The  floating-bridge  for  canals  rests  on  a 
caisson  or  pontoon,  and  is  opened  and  closed 
by  chains  and  windlasses.    When  it  is  open, 
it  lies  in  a  recess  in  the  side  of  the  canal  made 
to  receive  \i.    The  pontoon  is  made  of  sheet- 


iron,  and  is  designed  to  act  as  a  girder  when 
the  bridge  is  closed. 

4.  A  kind  of  double  bridge,  the  upper  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  lower,  and  capable  of  being 
moved  forward  by  pulleys.  It  is  used  to 
enable  troops  to  pass  over  narrow  moats  in 
attacking  the  outworks  of  a  fort,  &c. 

floating  -  dough,  s.  A  barge  with 
scrapers  attached,  which  is  driven  by  the  tide 
or  current,  to  rake  up  the  silt  and  sand  over 
which  it  passes,  so  that  the  sediment  may  be 
removed  by  the  current. 

floating  collimator,  floating  inter 
sector,  .-•. 

Naut. :  An  instrument  used  instead  of  a 
level  or  plumb-line  in  making  astronomical 
observations  at  sea. 

floating-dam,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  caisson  used  as  a  gate  for  a 
dry -dock. 

floating-derrick,  s.  A  derrick  adapted 
for  river  and  harbour  use,  in  raising  sunken 
vessels,  moving  stone  for  harbour  improve- 
ments, &c.  [DERRICK.] 

floating-dock,  s.  An  iron  vessel  of  a 
rectangular  shape,  with  a  rounded  bow  and  a 
strong  caisson  gate  at  the  stern.  The  vessel 
has  a  double  skin,  with  a  large  intervening 


FLOATING-DOCK. 

space.  Into  the  inner  basin  a  ship  is  floated 
while  the  dock  is  partially  submerged  ;  the 
caisson  being  closed,  the  water  in  the  dock 
and  in  the  space  intervening  between  the 
two  skins  is  pumped  out,  so  that  the  interior 
may  be  dry,  to  allow  work  on  the  vessel,  and 
the  jacket  may  have  sufficient  flotative  power 
to  carry  its  load. 

floating-harbor,  *. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  breakwater  of  cages  or  booms, 
anchored  and  fastened  together,  and  used  as  a 
protection  to  ships  lying  at  anchor  to  leeward. 

floating-island,  floating-islet,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  island  formed  in  a  lake 
or  inland  water,  and  consisting  of  masses  of 
roots,    reeds,    &c.,    interlacing   and    holding 
together  earth,  mud,  &c.    Such  islands  are  at 
times  of  a  considerable  size. 

"  Many  sandbanks  also  strew  the  waters  oi  the  Pool, 
and  Jtoating-isleti  are  often  seen,  masses  of  reeds, 
papyrus,  and  aquatic  vegetation,  which  have  become 
so  solidly  knit  together  that  a  man  may  stand  on 
them."— Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  23,  1883. 

2.  Cook. :  A  dish  composed  of  milk,  white 
wine,  sugar,  and  eggs,  with  raspberry  or  straw- 
berry marmalade. 

floating-leaves,  «.  pi. 
Bot. :  Leaves  which  rest  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  like  those  of  Trapa. 

floating-light,  s. 

L  A  light  exhibited  at  the  mast-head  of  a 
vessel  moored  on  a  spit  or  shoal  where  no 
adequate  foundation  exists  for  a  permanent 
structure.  A  light-ship. 

2.  A  life-preserving  buoy,  with  a  light  to 
attract  the  man  overboard,  and  to  direct  the 
crew  of  a  boat  coming  to  his  rescue. 

floating-meadows,  s.  pi.  Flat  meadow 
land,  which  can  be  flooded  from  an  adjoining 
river  or  other  source. 

floating-pier,  s.  A  pier  supported  by 
the  water,  so  as  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide. 

floating-plate,  s. 

Stereotyp. :  A  flat  cast-iron  plate  placed  at 


the  bottom  of  a  square  cast-iron  tray  in  which 
a  stereotype  is  cast.  The  plaster  mould  is 
laid,  face  down,  on  the  floating-plate,  and  the 
two  are  placed  in  the  heated  dipping-pan,  the 
cover  of  which  is  screwed  on.  The  mpping- 
pan  is  plunged  in  an  iron  pot  containing  the 
molten  alloy,  which  runs  in  at  the  gates  and 
floats  the  plate  and  mould ;  the  latter  haa 
notches  at  its  edges,  which  allow  the  metal  to 
penetrate  between  it  and  the  plate.  The  result 
is  a  casting  with  a  flat  back,  and  a  face  with 
cameo  impression  resembling  the  original 
type. 

floating-ribs,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  last  two  pairs  of  asternal  ribs. 
They  are  so  called  because,  unlike  the  other 
three  pairs,  they  have  not  the  cartilage  at- 
tached along  its  superior  border  to  that  of  the 
rib  above  it.  (Quain.) 

floating-root,  ». 

Bot. :  One  which  germinates  while  lying  on 
the  ground  at  first,  ascends,  and  remains  in 
that  direction.  (Thome,  &c.) 

floating-safe,  s.  A  buoy-shaped  recep- 
tacle for  papers,  letters,  and  valuables,  to  be 
cast  overboard  in  case  of  foundering  or  wreck. 

floating-screed,  .-•. 

Plaster. :  A  strip  of  plastering  first  laid  on  to 
serve  as  a  guide  for  the  thickness  of  the  coat. 

float '-ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  floating;  -ly.     In 
a  floating  manner ;  by  means  of  floating. 

floats,  s.  pi.    [FLOAT,  s.,  IL  3.] 

float'  stone,  s.    [Eng.  float,  and  stone.] 

Bricklaying :  A  rubber  used  by  bricklayers 
for  smoothing  compass-bricks  for  curved  work, 
such  as  the  cylindrical  backs  and  spherical 
heads  of  niches.  It  takes  out  the  axe-marks 
acquired  in  roughly  dressing  to  shape. 

*float'-3f,  *  floty,  a.     [Eng.  float;  •#.] 

1.  Buoyant ;  capable  of  floating  or  swimming 
on  the  surface. 

"  The  hindrance  to  stay  well  is  the  extreme  length 
of  a  ship,  especially  if  she  be  floaty,  and  want  sharp- 
ness of  way  forwards."— Kaleigh. 

2.  Waving. 

"  The  fyrre  I  folyed  those  floty  walez." 

Ji.  Eng.  AIM.  Poemt;  Pearl,  128. 

floe  -91,  s.    [FLOCCUS.] 

floe  91!  la  tion,  s.     [Lat.  floccus  (q.v.),  and 
Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ation.] 

Pathol. :  A  tendency  in  a  patient  under  the 
influence  of  delirium  to  pick  the  bedclothes. 
This  is  often  seen  towards  the  termination  of 
gastric  and  other  fevers,  and  is  in  all  cases  a 
very  unfavourable  symptom. 

*  floe-  9i--nau'-  91  -al,  a.    [Lat.  flocci  =  of 
little  value,  and  nauci  =  of  trifling  account.] 
Of  little  or  no  account. 

"  So  they  arrive  at  what  has  been.called  Jloccinaucio! 
nihilifitification."— Mortimer  Collint:  Thoughtt  in  mf 
Garden,  ii.  874. 

*  fl6c-9l-nau'-9i-t$r,   s.      [FLOCCINACCIAL.) 
Anything  worthless  or  of  little  account. 

"He  did  not  suppose  that  trifles  luuljtocrinaucUitt 
were  predestined."— Southey :  Doctor,  ch.  clxzx. 

*  floe  -91  pend,  v.t.     [Lat.  flocci  -  (lit.)  the 
price  of  a  lock  of  wool,  hence,  of  no  value,  and 
pendo  =  to  weigh,  to  consider.]    To  think  of 
no  value ;  to  despise. 

"  By  reason  whereof  he  shoulde  befloccipended  and 
had  in  conteuipte  and  disdeygne  of  the  Scottish 
people."— Hall :  Henri/  VII.  (an  11). 

floe  co  se,  a.    [Lat.  floccosus  =  full  of  flocks 
of  wool.] 

Bot. :  Covered  with  dense  hairs,  which  fall 
away  in  little  tufts  ;  flocky,  as  Verbascum  floo- 
cosum  and  pulverulentum.  (Lindley.) 

"Forming  a  dense  floceou  whitish-pink  HUM."— 
—Gardeners  Chronicle,  No.  411.  p.  621. 

flSc-cS'se-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  floccosely ;  -Zy.]    In 
a  floccos*1  Conner. 

floccosely-tomentose. 

Bot. :  In  little  tufts.    (Paxton.) 

fldc'-ou-lor,  a.     [Lat.  floccul(tui).  »ud  Eng., 
&c.  surf,  -ar.] 
A  not. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  flocculus  (q.  v-X 

^f  Floccular  process : 

Anat. :  The  same  as  FLOCCULUS  (q.v.). 


brfy ;  potlt,  Jrfwl;  cat,  cell,  chorus.  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  -  & 
-clan/  tian  =  shan.    -tion,     sion  =  shun;  tion.   §ion  =  zhun.    tious.  -clous,    sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =»  toe*,  del* 
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fldc   CU  Ien9e.  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  floccul(us),  and 
Bug.  adj.  su  tl".  -tncr.  ] 

Hot.,  ate.  :  The  state  of  being  flocculent,  ad- 
hesion in  small  flakes  ;  woolliness. 

floe   on  lent,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  floccul(us\  and 
Eng.  £o,  nut!'.  -eni.\ 
Bol.,  dY.  :  Adhering  in  small  flakes,  woolly. 

floc'-CU  lus,  s.     [Dimin.of  Lat.  /occus(q.v.).] 
A  not.  :  The  sub-  peduncular  lobe  ou  the  under 
surface  of  the  cerebellum. 

floe  CUB  (pl  fl6c  -ci),  *.     [Lat.  =  a  lock  or 
flock  of  wool.) 

1.  ZooL  :  A  long  tuft  of  hair  terminating  the 
tail  in  some  mammals. 

2.  Botany  (PI.): 

(1)  Woolly  filaments  found  mixed  with 
•porules  in  the  inside  of  mauy  Oasteromyce- 
toii.t  Fungals.  (LindUy.) 

(S)  The   external  filaments    of   Byssaceee. 


flock  (1),  *  floe,  *  flocc,  •  flok,  *  flokke, 

,  «.    [A.S.  flocc;  cogn.  with  Icel.  flokkr;  JDan. 
.  fok  ;  8w.  flock  ;  Bag.  /oifc.] 

*  L  A  part,  a  division,  a  company. 


"  Hys  men  he  delys  in  two  . 

Kichard  i'aur  de  Lion.  8.8W. 

8.  A  company  or  collection  of  animals  ;  now 
restricted  to  sheep  and  birds. 


&  A  crowd,  a  large  body. 

"  The  heathen  that  had  fled  out  of  Judea  came  to 
Wicanor  byjtodU."—  1  Jlaccabtet  xir.  14. 

4.  The  congregation  or  members  of  a  Chris- 
tian church  ;  considered  in  relation  to  the 
pastor  or  minister  in  charge  of  them. 

flock  rake,  *  flock-raik,  s.  A  range 
of  pasture  for  a  flock  of  sheep. 

"Subdivisions  into  very  large  pastures,  proviucially 
termed  Jtodt-raket—  are  chiefly  wanted."—  Ayr.  Sun. 

.  p.  iTu- 


flock  master,  s.     A  sheep-farmer  ;  the 
owner  or  overseer  of  a  flock. 

flock  wise,  adv.     Like  a  flock  of  sheep. 


(2),  *  flokk,  *.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  floe,  from 
Lat.  floccus  =  a  lock  of  wool;  O.  H.  Ger. 
faccho ;  M.  H.  Oer.  vlocke ;  Dut.  vlok;  Icel. 
floki;  Sw.flocka;  Dau.  flokke ;  Ital.  flocco.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  lock  of  wool  or  hair. 


2.  Wool-dust  used  in  coating  certain  por- 
tions of  the  patterns  in  wall-papers.      The 
wool  is  the  short  refuse  of  the  factory,  much 
of  it  being  derived  from  the  cloth-shearing 
machine.      It  is  scoured,  dyed,   dried,    and 
ground,  sifted  into  grades,  and  dusted  over 
tlie  varnished  surface  of  the  paper. 

3.  A  fibrous  material  for  stuffing  upholstery, 
mattresses,  Sic.    It  is  made  by  reducing  to  a 
degree    of   fineness,    by    machinery,    coarse 
woollen  cloths,  rags,  tags,  old  stockings,  &c. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  or  composed  of  flock  ; 
filled  with  flocks  or  locks  of  wool,  pieces  of 
Cloth  cut  up  fine,  &e. 

"  From  our  Jtock  bed.  our  garrat,  and  from  me." 

King :  Soldier'i  Wedding. 

flock-cutter,  s.  A  machine  for  cutting 
fibre  to  a  very  short  staple,  called  flock. 

flock-duster,  s.  An  apparatus  for  re- 
moving dust  from  flock. 

flock-opener,  s.  A  machine  with  pickers 
or  stiff  brushes  for  tearing  apart  the  bunches  of 
flock,  so  as  to  make  a  light,  loose  fibre  which 
shall  feed  regularly  to  the  cloth  or  paper  to 
whose  varnished  surface  it  is  to  be  attached. 

flock-paper,  s.  Wall-paper  on  which 
pulverized  wool  is  attached  by  size. 

*  flock-powder,  *.    A  kind  of  powder 
formerly  put  on  cloth. 

fl&ck,  *  flocke,  v.i.  &  t.    [FLOCK  (l),  ».] 
"      A.  Intrant. :  To  gather  together  in  crowds  ; 
to  collect  to  one  place. 

"  Amongst  them  that  flocked  about  him.  "—Brende  : 
'  Quintui  Curtiui,  to.  250. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  crowd  around. 


flocked,  *  flok  kit,  a.  [Eng.  flack  (2)  ;  -ed.} 
Having  the  nap  raised,  or  thickened. 

flock  -er,  s.    [Eng.^ocfc,  v.,  -er.]    One  of  a 
number  who  flock  or  crowd  to  a  place. 

"  The  earth  wa>  overlaid 


Chapman  :  llnmr.r  ;  Iliad  ii.  71. 

flock   Ing,  a.    [Eng.  flock  (2),  s.  ;  -ing.]    Em- 
ployed or  intended  for  use  with  flock. 

flocking-machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
distributing  flock  ou  a  prepared  surface  of 
cloth  or  paper. 

1  flock  less,  ii.    [Eng.  flock;  -less.]    Without 
a  dock. 

"  You  must  remove  thejlocklett  pastors.  "—  S.  Smith  : 
Lettert,  1343. 

*  flock'  -ling,  s.     [Eng.  flock  (1),  s.,  and  dimin. 

sulf.  -ling.]  A  little  member  of  a  flock,  a 
young  sheep,  a  lamb. 

*  flock  -ly,  adv.    [Eng.  flock  (1),  s.  ;  -ly.]    In 

flocks  or  crowds. 

*  flock'-  mcL  *  floe  -  meel,  *  flok  -  mele, 

•flok-mel,  *  flock  -mele,  adv.  [A.S. 
floemoilum.]  In  flocks  or  herds. 

"  flokmel  on  a  day  to  him  they  went" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7.MI 

*  flock  -y,  o.    [Eng.  flock  (2),  s.  ;  -y.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :    Full  of  flocks  or  locks  of 
woolly  matter  ;  floccose. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  same  as  FLOCCOSE  (q.v.). 

floe,  x.    ["Dan.  (iis)-flage  =  an  ice-floe  ;  Sw.  flaga 
=  a  flake  ;  cogu.  with  Eng.  flake  (q.v.).] 

Navt.  :  A  large  sheet  of  ice  floating  in  the 
ocean,  detached  from  the  Polar  Sea. 

floetz,  t  fletz,  flotz,  a.    [Ger.  flutz  =  &  layer 
or  stratum.] 
Geol.  :  In  flat,  horizontal  beds. 

*  floetz  roc!z3,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  :  A  name  r.pplied  by  Werner  and  his 
followers  to  the  secondary  rocks  of  Germany, 
because  they  were  supposed  to  occur  most 
frequently  in  flat,  horizontal  beds.  As  the 
experience  of  the  Wernerians  increased,  they 
discovered  that  this  was  a  mere  local  pheno- 
menon, and  called  the  floetz  rocks  secondary. 

flog,  v.t.     [Prob.  an  abbreviation  from  Lat. 
flagello  —  to  whip.] 

L  To  whip,  to  lash,  to  thrash  ;  to  chastise 
with  a  whip. 

"  How  he  was  flogged  or  had  the  luck  to  escape." 
Cowper  :  Tirocinium,  329. 

*  2.  To  beat,  to  surpass,  to  excel. 
flog-ger,  s.    (Eug.flog;  -er.]    One  who  flogs. 

flog-ging,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [FLOO,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  thrashing  or  beat- 

ing with  a  whip  or  lash  ;  the  state  of  being 

flogged  ;  a  whipping. 

"  Merciless  fagging  soon  became  an  ordinary  punish- 
ment for  political  misdemeanours  of  110  very  aggra- 
vated kiad."—Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng..  ch.  iv. 

flogging  Chisel,  s.  A  chipping-chisel  of 
large  size,  used  in  chipping  off  certain  por- 
tions of  a  casting. 

flogging-hammer,  s.  A  hammer  used 
by  machinists,  &c.,  intermediate  in  size  be- 
tween the  sledge  and  hand  hammer. 

*  flog  mas-ter,  *.     [Eng.  flog,  and  master.] 
One  given  to  flogging  ;  a  ftogger. 

"  Tbe  Bridewell  floamaster  to  a  night-  walking  strum- 
pet"— T.  Brown:  Workt.  ii.  205. 

*  flok-mel,  adv.    [FLOCKMEL.! 

*  flokc,  *.    [FLUKE,  ».] 

*  flonc,  s.  pi.    [FLO.]    Arrows. 

*  fiong,  pret.  tt  pa.  par.  of  v.    [FLING.] 

floo  d,  *  flod.  "  flode,  *  floud,  *  find,  *  flude, 

*.  [A.8.  flod;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vloed  ;  Icel. 
flod;  Sw.  &  Dan.  flod;  Goth,  flodut;  Ger. 
fluth  ;  Eng.  flow  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fluot.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  great  or  exceeding  flow  of  water  ;  an 
inundation  ;  a  body  of  water  rising  and  flood- 
ing land  not  usually  covered  with  water. 

"  Neither  shall  there  any  more  be  a  Jiood  to  destroy 
the  earth."—  eenwfc  ix.  1L 


(2)  Specifically,  in  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Noah  lived  after  the  flood  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years."— Uauuu  ix.  28. 

(3)  The  flowing  of  the  tide,  as  opposed  to 
(he  ebb. 

"  So  that  the  tyme  com  of  the  seejfexxto." 

Hubert  of  Gloucetter,  p.  SJL 

*  (4)  The  stream  ;   the  course  or  flow  of 
water. 

"  Whoso  roweth  ayeiu  the  Jtod 
Offsorwe  he  shal  drinke. 

Political  Songt,  p.  2M. 

*  (5)  The  ocean  ;  any  large  body  of  water. 

"Schip  fletea  ou  the/Cod*." 

Metrical  Bomiliet.  p.  13*. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  great  flow  or  stream  of  any  fluid  or 
substance  resembling  a  fluid. 

"  \jiood  of  team,  that  flowed  apace 
Upon  the  happy  creature's  face." 

Wordtworth  :   Whitt  Doe  of  Rylttone.  vlL 

(2)  A  great  or  exceeding  quantity  of  any- 
thing ;  an  overflowing ;  an  abundance. 

"This  great Jlood  of  visitors." 

Xhakesp.  :  Timon  of  Athtnt,  L  L 

(3)  The  menstrual  discharge. 
BL  Technically: 

1.  Scrip. :  [DELUOE]. 

2.  Geol.  :   Floods   may  rise  from  a  heavy 
rainfall  on  low-lying  land,  from  the  overflow 
of  rivers,   from   the   bursting   of   lakes,  the 
barrier  of  which  has  been  removed  by  earth- 
quake or  other  action,  from  the  melting  of  a 
glacier  which  has  hitherto  acted  as  a  barriei 
to  the  accumulated  ice-waters  of  a  mountain 
tarn,  from  an  earthquake  wave  rolling  in  on 
the  shore,  or  from  a  cyclone  driving  the  water 
uf  the  ocean  inland. 

3.  Pathol. :  [FLOODING,  C.  2]. 

flood-anchor,  s. 

Naut. :  The  anchor  by  which  a  ship  rides 
during  the  flood  tide. 

flood-beat,  a.  Washed  or  beaten  by  the 
waves. 

'*  Let  me  be  slandered,  while  my  fire  she  hide* 
^  That  Paphoa  and  Axxt-Wol  Cythera  guides." 

Marlowe:  Ovid;  Elegitt  ii.  17. 

flood-fence,  s. 

1.  A  fence  anchored  to  prevent  its  being 
upset,  floated  oft",  or  carried  away  during  time 
of  high  water. 

2.  One  which  is  laid  over  by  the  force  of  the 
current,  and  is  prevented   by  its  moorings 
from  being  carried  away. 

flood-flanking,  s. 

Hydraul.  Engin. :  A  mode  of  embanking 
with  stiff  moist  clay,  which  is  dug  in  spits, 
wheeled  to  the  spot,  and  then  each  spit,  sepa- 
rately being  taken  on  a  pitchfork,  is  dashed 
into  its  place  so  as  to  unite  witli  the  spit  last 
thrown.  The  crevices  which  appear  after  the 
contraction  of  the  clay  in  drying  are  filled  by 
sludging.  « 

flood-mark,  s.  A  mark  or  line  showing 
the  height  to  which  the  tide  rises ;  high  water 
mark. 

flood-tide,  «.    The  rising-tide  ;  the  flood. 

flood,  v.t.    [FLOOD,  *.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  overflow,  to  inundate  ;  to  cover 
with  water ;  to  deluge. 

"  When  the  rains  were  heavy,  and  the  Parret  and 
its  tributary  streams  rose  above  their  banks,  toil 
tract  was  often  Hooded."— Macaulay :  Hitt.  JSng.,  cb,  V. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  deluge  ;  to  cover  completely. 

"  Press  the  sad  kiss,  fond  mother !  vainly  fears 
Ihyjtooded  cheek  to  wet  them  with  its  tears." 

Wordnmrth :  Evening  WaOt. 

(2)  To    surround  as  with  a  fluid;  to  poor 
round. 

"  As  thou  sittest  in  the  moonlight  there. 
Its  glory  flooding  thy  g*lden  hair." 

Longfellow :  Golden  Legend.  iT. 

flood'-er,  s.     [Eng.  flood;  -er.]    One  who  flood* 
or  irrigates. 

flood-gate,  *  floud  gate,  s.     [Eng.  flood, 
and  gate.] 
L  Literally: 
L  A  tide-gate  or  sluice. 

"  Fierce  as  A  floodgate  bursting  in  the  night" 
Wordsworth  :  Ode  for  a  General  Thanksgiving. 

2.  A  gate  or  sluice-door  in  a  water-way,  ar- 
ranged to  open  when  the  water  attains  a  height 
above  a  given  level,  and  so  allow  it  to  escape 
freely,  to  prevent  injury  by  flood. 

3.  A  gate  which  lies  down  when  the  stream 


fete,  Kit,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pflt, 
•r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mu'.e,    ub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  fall;  try.  Syrian.     ».  o»  =  e:    oy  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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becomes  deep  and  powerful,  so  as  to  avoid 
being  carried  off. 

IL  fig.  :  Anything  which  acts  as  a  restraint 
or  obstruction. 


'  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &,  s.    [FLOOD,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.   Lang.  :   The  act  of  inundating  or 
covering  with  water  ;  the  state  of  being  flooded  ; 
a  flood. 

2.  Med.  :  A  morbid  discharge  of  blood  from 
the  uterus. 

•flood'-less,  *  flood-lea,  a.     [Bug.  flood; 
-less.]    Arid,  dry. 

"  A  Iruitles,  Jtoodta,  yea,  a  laudles  land." 

Sylfftter  :  The  Lams.  1,197. 

Hook,  s.    [FLUKE,  s.] 

Hook  an,  flook  -ing,  *fluc-an,  s.    [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

Mining  :  An  interruption  or  shifting  of  a 
vein  or  lode  by  a  cleft  or  fissure  ;  a  cross- 
course  or  transverse  vein  of  clay. 

"  A  large  cross-hide,  by  which,  and  by  other  cross- 
courses  and  JUxJuint,  which  intersect  them  in  their 
farther  progress,  they  are  repeatedly  heaved."—  Trans. 
PkUotopMcal  Society.  xci.,  159. 

flook  -3^,  a.    [FLUKY.] 
•floon,  s.pl.    [FLO.] 

floor,  *  flor,  •  flore,  *  flonre,  *.    [A.S.  flor  : 
cogn.  with  Dut.  vloer  ;  Ger.  flur;  Ir.  <fc  GaeL 
lar  ;  Wei.  blawr  ;  Brit,  leur  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fluor  ; 
Jcel.  fl6r.} 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  1. 

"  Tbejtore  was  swopen  dene."        Tristram,  IL  98. 

2.  A  platform  of  boards  or  planks  laid  on 
timbers,  as  iu  a  bridge  ;  a  platform. 

3.  A  story  in  a  building  ;  a  suite  of  rooms 
on  a  level,  as,  the  first  or  second  floor  of  a 
house. 

"  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  embellished  one  side  of  the  fire 
in  his  first  Jtoor  trout."  -  Dickens  :  rickmick.  zxxii. 

4.  The  part  of  the  house  assigned  to  mem- 
bers of  a  legislative  assembly. 

*5.  The  ground. 

"Or  his  dead  cone  should  fall  upon  the  /lore." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  11.  zL  87. 

IL  Technically  : 

L  Build.:  The  surface  on  which  a  person 
walks  in  a  room  or  house.  It  may  be  of  ma- 
sonry, bricks,  tiles,  concrete,  earth,  boards. 
The  term  usually  refers  to  boards  laid  close 
together,  and  nailed  to  timbers  which  are 
termed  joists.  A  single-floor  is  one  in  which 
the  joists  pass  from  side  to  side  of  the  house. 
resting  upon  wall-plates  and  sustaining  the 
floor  above,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  room  below, 
A  double-floor  is  one  in  which  the  primary 
timbers  are  binders  which  rest  upon  the  wall- 
plates,  and  support  the  floor  or"bridging-joists 
and  the  ceiling-joists.  A  framed  floor  has 
an  additional  member,  which  assumes  the 
primary  position.  The  girder  rests  on  the 
wall-plates  and  supports  the  binding-joists, 
whose  ends  rest  thereupon.  The  binding- 
joists  support  the  bridging  or  floor-joists  and 
the  ceiling-joists,  as  before  described. 

2.  Oeol.  <t  ArchfKol.:   The  part  of  a  cavern 
corresponding   in   situation  to  the  floor  of  a 
house.      Here  frequently  there  is  now  cave 
earth,    covered,    and    therefore    hermetically 
sealed  for  the  purpose  of  the  investigator,  by 
stalagmite,  which  has  been  formed  by  drop- 
pings   from  the  stalactites  hanging  from   the 
roof. 

3.  Naut.  :  The  bottom  part  of  the  hold  on 
each  side  of  the  keelson.     The  flat  portion  of 
a  vessel's  hold. 

4.  Hydr.  Eng.  :  The  inner  piece  of  the  two 
which  together  form  the  bucket  of  an  overshot 
water-wheel. 

6.  Min.  :  The  bottom  of  a  coal-seam  ;  the 
underlay  upon  which  the  coal,  lead,  or  iron 
ore  rests. 

If  To  take  the  floor  : 

(1)  To  rise  to  address  a  public  meeting. 

(2)  To  stand  up  to  dance.    (Irish.) 

^  To  gel  in  on  the  ground  floor  :  To  enter  a 
scheme  at  its  inception  ;  hence  to  be  admitted 
to  an  interest  iu  that  scheme  on  specially 
advantageous  terms.  (U.  8.  Commercial  Klang.) 


floor-cloth,  v.t.  To  cover  a  surface  with 
floor-cloth. 

"  It  was  floor  Clothed  all   over."— Dickent :   Martin 
Ckualemt,  ch.  U. 

floor-cloth,  a. 

1.  A  heavy  painted  fabric  for  covering  floors. 
The  canvas  or  backing  of  a  floor-cloth  is  a 
strong  textile  fabric  of  hemp  or  flax,  known 
as  burlaps.     It  is  woven  of  a  width  of  from 
four  to  eight  yards.     The  pieces  of  convenient 
size  are  stretched  in  a  vertical  frame,  and  size 
is  applied  by  workmen  who  stand  on  ranges 
of  scaffolding  in  front  of  the  canvas. 

2.  An  artificial  fabric  painted,  varnished,  or 
saturated  with  a  waterproof  material.     The 
kinds  are  numerous. 

floor  guide,  s. 

Ship-build. :  A  narrow  flexible  piece  of  timber 
placed  between  the  floor-riband  and  the  keel. 

floor-head,  s. 

Ship-build. :  The  upper  extremity  of  a  floor- 
timber. 

floor  hollow,  >. 

Ship-build. :  An  elliptical  mould  for  the 
hollow  of  the  floor-timbers  and  lower  futtocks. 

floor-plan,  5. 

1.  Arch.  :  A  horizontal  section,  showing  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  and  partitions,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  passages,  apartments,  and 
openings  at  the  level  of  the  principal  or  re- 
ceiving floor  of  the  house. 

2.  Ship-build. :  A  longitudinal  section,  show- 
ing the  ship  as  divided  at  a  water  or  rib-band 
line. 

floor-riband, .--. 

Ship-build.  :  A  riband  wtoch  goes  round  a 
ship  a  little  below  the  floor-heads  to  support 
the  floors. 

floor-timber,  s. 

Shipbuild.  :  The  lower  section  of  a  rib 
secured  between  the  keel  and  keelson,  the  flat 
timbers  crossing  the  keel  forming  the  floor  of 
the  hold.  The  timbers  in  continuation  of  the 
rib  are  called  first,  second,  third,  &c.  ;  fut- 
tocks. 

floor-walker,  $.  A  person  employed 
in  a  large  retail  establishment  to  give  informa- 
tion to  customers  and  watch  them  as  well  an 
the  employees,  <fec. ;  also  called  shop-walker. 

floor,  v.t.    [FLOOR,  v.] 

L  Lit. :  To  cover  or  furnish  with  a  floor  ;  to 
lay  down  a  floor  in. 


H  Figuratively  (Colloquial): 

1.  To  knock  down  to  the  ground  :  as,  To 
floor  a  man. 

2.  To  beat  in  argument,  discussion,  or  ques- 
tioning ;  to  put  to  silence. 

3.  To  finish,  to  get  through,  to  make  an 
end  of. 

4.  To  defeat. 

"  The  odds  were,  nevertheless,  floored  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter."— Haily  Telegra/ih.  Nov.  16, 1882. 
6.  To  bring  forward  in  argument,  to  table. 

"  I  know  not  what  yon  mean,  or  whom  your  proposal, 
in  its  genuine  sense,  strikes  against ;  save  that  you 
floor  it,  to  fall  on  some  whom  you  mind  to  hit  right  or 
wrong."— H'  Ward  :  Contending*,  p.  177. 

floor   er,  s.    [Eng.  floor,  v. ;  -er.]    A  knock- 
down blow  ;  a  thorough  defeat. 

"  Itl»  a  downright/Toorer  to  the  Crown."— Svrinton : 
Trial  of  W.  Humphrey*  (1839).  p.  297. 

floor'  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &,  s.    [FLOOR,  v .] 

A.  4  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  laying  down  a  floor  in  a  house, 
Ac. 

2.  Materials  for  floors. 

"  The  flooring  is  a  kind  of  red  plaster  made  of  brick, 
ground  to  powder,  and  afterwards  worked  Into  MIT- 
tar."— jtddison. 

3.  A  floor,  a  platform,  a  pavement. 

"  Mosalque  U  a  kind  of  painting  in  small  pebbles, 
cockles,  and  shells  of  sundry  colours — but  of  most  use 
In  pavement*  and /tooH«0j.—  Wotton:  Remains,  p.  63. 

flooring-clamp,  ».  An  implement  for 
closing  up  the  joints  of  flooring-boards. 

flooring-machine,  s.  A  machine  which 
carries  on  simultaneously  the  sawing,  planing, 


and  tonguing  flooring-boards.  This  is  done 
by  a  series  of  saws,  planes,  and  revolving 
chisels. 

floor -less,  a.  [Eng.  floor  ;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  or  without  a  floor. 

flop,  v.t.  <St  i.     [A  variant  otflap  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  strike  or  flap  frequently ;  as,  To  flop 
the  wings. 

2.  To  let  down  suddenly ;  to  cause  to  fall 
with  a  noise. 

"  She  had  ./to;>pmf  her  hat  over  her  eyes."— fielding . 
Joseph  Andrew,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  strike  or  flap  about ;  to  make  a  noise 
as  the  flapping  of  wings. 

"  A  blackbird  was  frighted  almost  to  death  with  a 
huge  flopping  kite  .that  she  saw  over  her  head."— 
D  Estrange :  Fablet. 

2.  To  drop  suddenly  on  one's  knees ;   to 
plump  down. 

"Flapping  herself  down,  and  praying  that  the  bread- 
and-butter  may  he  snatched  out  of  the  mouth  of  her 
only  child."— Dickens:  Tale  of  Too  Cities,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  L 
*  3.  To  rise  up  suddenly. 

"  A  queer  stump  of  basalt  that  flop*  up  out  of  the 
sea."— Lord  Dufferin:  Letter*  from  High  Latitudes, 
lett.  v. 

flop -damper,  s.  A  stove  or  furnace 
damper  which  rests  by  its  weight  in  open  or 
shut  position. 

flSp,  s.  [FLOP,  ».]  The  noise  of  a  soft  body 
falling  suddenly  to  the  ground  :  as,  It  fell  with 
a.  flop. 

*  flop'  -  pjf,  a.      [Eng.  flop  ;  -y.]     Having  a 
tendency  to  flop  about  :  as,  a  floppy  hat. 

"  In  those  days  even  fashionable  caps  were  large  and 
floppy.'— O.  Eliot :  Amos  Barton,  ch.  U. 

*  flor  (1),  ».    [FLOOR,  ».] 

*  flor  (2),  s.    [FLOWERS.] 

Flor  -a,  flbV-a,  s.    [Lat.  Flora.    (Def.  II. > 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
"  Another  flora  there,  of  bolder  hues. 
And  richer  sweets,  beyond  our  garden's  pride." 

Thomson  :  Summer.  694,  695. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Cfass.    Myth.    (Of  the  form  Flora)  :   The 
Roman  goddess  of  flowers  and  gardens.     She 
had  especially  to- 
do     with     vines, 

olives,  all  kinds 
of  fruit  trees,  am; 
honey-bearing 
plants.  Her  tem- 
ple was  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus,  and  her  wor- 
ship, which  is  said 
to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Numit, 
was  one  of  the 
oldest  manifesta- 
tions of  Roman  1 
religious  feeling. 
Games  were  insti- . 
tuted  in  her  hon- ; 
our  about  B.C.  238,  FLORA. 

but     were     soon 
discontinued.    They  were  restored  in  B.C.  178. 

2.  Hot.  (Of  either  form) :  The  whole  vegeta- 
tion of  a  country  or  geographical  period,  as 
the  American  Flora, meaning  all  the  wild  plants 
now  occurring  in  America,  the  Eocene  Flora 
signifying  all  the  plants  found  fossil  in  the 
Eocene.      It  corresponds  to   the   zoological 
term  Fauna  (q.v.). 

3.  Astron.  (Of  the  form  Flora)  :  An  asteroid. 
the  eightli  found.     It  was  discovered  by  Hind 
on  Oct.  18,  1847. 

flor  al,  o.  [Lat.  floralis,  from  Flora;  Fr. 
floral.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Flora. 

2.  Pertaining  to  flowers. 

"  The  cauliue  majlornl  leaves  would  hare  a  simlUt 
form."— Sir  H'.  Jones :  Spikenard  of  the  Ancients. 

floral-clock,  s. 

Bot. :  A  clock  in  which  the  time— which,  of 
course,  is  not  very  precisely  indicated — is 
shown  by  the  opening  and  closing  of  par- 
ticular flowers.  Those  of  the  Goatsbeard 
(Tragopogon  pratense)  open  from  three  to  five 
A.M.  ;  of  the  Chicory  (Cichorium  Intybuf),  from 
four  to  five  ;  of  the  Dandelion  (Taraxacum 
officinale,  formerly  Leontodon  Taraxacv,m),  from 


boll,  bojf;  pout,  Jo^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  JCenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t» 
i««tan,  -tian  •  Shan.    -Uon,  -sion-shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bcL  dpL 
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five  to  six ;  of  the  Lettuce  (iMctuca  satim), 
after  seven  ;  of  the  Pimpernel  (Ancnmllis 
amnfif),  after  eight ;  of  Calendula  anvtisis, 
from  iiiue  to  ten  ;  of  Hemrrvcallif  flaw,  from 
ten  to  eleven  ;  and  of  the  Tiger  lily  (Tipridia 
yaronui),  from  eleven  to  twelve.  The  flowers 
of  //irraeium  MuroruM,  close  after  two  P.M.  ; 
•ml  those  of  Anagnllis  areensis,  after  three. 

floral  diagram,  *. 

Hot. :  The  representation  of  the  cross-section 
of  a  flower. 

floral  envelopes,  *.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  parts  which  envelope  or  surround 
the  stamens  and  pistils  for  the  protection  of 
these  reproductive  organs.  They  consist 
generally  of  calyx  and  corolla,  occasionally 
with  an  involucre  or  bracts  external  to  these 
coverings.  Some  plants  are  without  one  or 
other  or  both  floral  envelopes. 

•  flbr  -al-iy,  adv.     [Eng.  floral ;  -ly.]     In  a 
floral  manner ;  so  as  flowers  are  concerned  ; 
with  flowers ;  as,  florally  ornamented. 

flbr  a  mour ,  flbr  -I-mer,  s.  [0.  Fr.  flor  = 
flower,  and  a»tour=love.]  A  flower  begetting 
love.  (Ash.) 

f  A  name  formerly  applied  to  various  cul- 
tivated species  of  Amaranthus,  as  Amaranthits 
kypoctondriactts,  A.  eordatus,  and  A.  tricolor. 
(Lute,  in  Britten  <t  Holland.)  [FLOWER- 

GEXTLB.] 

flbr  -an,  t.  [Etym.  doubtfuL]  Fine-grained 
tin ;  "either  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  stone 
or  stamped  very  small. 

flbr  -a-scope,  *.  [Lat.  flos  (genit  floris)  =  a 
flower,  and  Gr.  axoneu*  (skoped)  =.  to  view,  to 
examine.]  A  microscope  contrived  for  ex- 
amining flowers. 

•  fibre,  *.    [FLOOR,  «.] 

flbr  e-aL  $.  [Fr.,  =  flowery,  and  so  trans- 
latril  by  an  English  wit,  who  made  many  of 
the  other  French  republican  names  for  months 
ridiculous.] 

Chronol  t  Hist.  :  The  appellation  given  in 
Oct.,  1793,  by  the  French  Convention  to  the 
eighth  month  of  the  republican  year.  It  com- 
menced on  April  20,  and  was  the  second  spring 
month. 

flbr -e -at  ^d.  flbr -I-at-ed,  o  [1&i.floreus, 
from  fios  (genit.  floris)  =  a  flower.]  Decorated 
or  adorned  with  floral  ornaments  :  as,  floreated 
capitals  of  pillars,  &c. 

*  floren,  *  florence,  s.    [FLORIN.] 

Flor  -en9e, ».    [See  def.  i.] 

L  Geog. :  The  English  name  of  a  city  in  the 
north  of  Italy. 

*  2.  fabric :  A  kind  of  silk  cloth. 

*  3.  Comm. :  A  kind  of  wine  made  at  Flor- 
ence, 

"He  told  me  that  be  had  left  off  Flor ente  ~— Wai- 
fate  :  Lettm,  ill.  329. 

*  4.  Num. :  A  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  six 
shillings    sterling,   current  in    the    reign    of 
Edward  IIL     [FLORIN.] 

Florence-flask,  s.  A  flask  of  thin  glass 
with  a  large  globular  body  and  long  narrow 
neck,  in  which  Florence  oil  is  exported  from 
Italy. 

Florence-leaf,  *.  Fine  leaf  yellow  alloy. 
[BRONZE-POWDER.  ] 

Florence-oil,  *.  A  superior  kind  of  olive 
oil  prepared  at  Florence. 

*  flbr'-ent,  a.    [Lat.  florens,  pr.  par.  otfloreo  = 
to  bloom,  to  flourish.]  Flourishing,  prosperous. 


Fldr7 -en-tine,  a.  &  *.    [Lat.  Florentinus.] 

A.  A$  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Florence, 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Florence. 
IL  Technically: 
*  L  Cookery  :  A  kind  of  pastry. 

"  Stealing  custards,  tart*,  and  Flurentina." 

Beaum.  t  Fltt. :  Woman  Hater,  v.  1 

2.  Fabric :  A  kind  of  silk  stuff,  chiefly  used 
for  men's  waistcoats.  It  is  made  striped, 
figured  and  plain,  the  last  being  a  twilled 
fabric. 


Florentine-experiment,  .». 

Physics:  An  experiment  made  in  1661  by 
some  academicians  at  Florence  to  test  whether 
or  not  water  was  compressible.  They  en- 
closed it  in  a  globe  of  thin  gold,  afterwards 
hermetically  sealed.  In  compressing  the 
globe  the  water,  instead  of  yielding,  forced 
its  way  through  the  pores  of  ,the  gold,  and 
stood  in  drops  on  its  outer  surface.  (Canot.) 

Florentine-fresco.  .-•. 

Art:  A  kind  of  painting,  first  practised  at 
Florence  during  the  flourishing  period  of 
Italian  art,  for  decorating  walls.  Like  com- 
mon fresco,  the  lime  is  used  wet,  but  in  this 
/node  it  can  be  moistened,  and  kept  damp  and 
fit  for  painting  upon.  (Fairholt.\ 

Florentine-lake,  s. 

Art:  A  pigment  prepared  from  cochineal. 
It  is  now  obsolete,  the  greater  durability  in 
oil-painting  of  the  lake  prepared  from  madder 
having  entirely  superseded  those  prepared 
from  cochineal. 

Florentine-mosaic,  s. 

Art :  The  term  applied  to  the  art  of  inlay- 
ing tables  and  other  plane  surfaces  with  pietra 
dura  and  pietra  conimerse,  carried  on  princi- 
pally at  Florence. 

Florentine-receiver,  s.  A  form  of 
receiver  for  the  results  of  the  distillation  of 
essential  oils.  It  is  conical  in  form,  and  has 
a  side  si>out  at  which  accumulated  water  dis- 
charges as  it  rises  to  the  level  of  the  bend  of 
the  spout,  while  the  oil,  which  is  lighter  than 
water,  collects  at  the  top,  and  may  be  de- 
canted off. 

Fl o r e  nt i ne  s ch ool,  's. 

Art :  This  school  of  painting  is  remarkable 
for  greatness ;  for  attitudes  seemingly  in 
motion ;  for  a  certain  dark  severity  ;  for  an 
expression  of  strength  by  which  grace  is 
perhaps  excluded;  and  for  a  character  of 
design  approaching  to  the  gigantic. 

Florentine-work,  s. 

Art:  The  samB  as  FLORENTINE-MOSAIC  (q. v.). 

flbr  es,  ».  pi  [PL  of  Lat  flos  (genit  flori*) 
=  a  flower.] 

Chem. :  An  old  name  for  bodies  which  on 
being  sublimed  or  crystallized,  tended  to 
assume  a  pulverulent  form,  as  flares  sul- 
phuris,  flowers  of  sulphur.  [FLOS.] 

fld-res'-cence,  s.  [Lat.  floreaxns,  pr.  par.  of 
floresco  =  to  begin  to  flower ;  floreo  =  to 
flower  ;  flos  (genit.  floris)  =.  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  The  coming  out  of  a  plant  in  flower, 
or  the  time  when  this  takes  place. 

flbr  -et  (1),  *.  [Fr.  fleurette  ;  Prov.  floreta  ; 
Ital.  floretto,  a  dimin.  remotely  from  Lat.  flos 
(geuit  floris)  =  a  flower.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  flower. 

2.  Bot. :  A  small  flower  constituting  one  of 
a  number  aggregated  into  a  head  or  other 
more  or  less  composite  form  of  fruit.    It  is 
much  used  of  the  Composite,  in  which  the 
florets  of  the  disc  are  those  of  the  centre,  and 
the  florets  of  the  ray  those  of  the   circum- 
ference.    Often  the  former  are  tubular,  and 
the  latter  limilate  (strap-shaped).    Example, 
the  daisy. 

"  A»  flyrett  by  the  frosty  air  of  night 
Bent  down  ami  closed." 

Cary :  Dante ;  Inferno  ii.  137. 

floret-silk,  s.    [FLOSS-SILK.] 

•flbr'-e't  (2),  s.  [Fr.  fleuret.]  A  fencing 
sword,  a  foil. 

flS-rSt'-t^,  a.    [Eng.  floret  (1);  -y.] 
Htr. :  The  same  as  FLECRY  (q.v.). 

*  flbr  -i-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Lat.  flos  (genit 
floris)=a.  flower ;  suff.  -age.]    Blossom,  bloom. 

"  When  the  bauks  their  Jloriitge  bear." 

J.  Scott :  udet,  zz. 

floV-I-at-e'd,  a.    [FLOREATED.] 
flbr'-i-can,  s.    [FLORIKAN.] 

*  flor  ic   6  mous,  a.    [Lat.  flos  (genit.  floris) 

=  a  flower  ;  coma  =  hair  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 
Having  the  head  or  hair  adonied  with  flowers. 

flor-I-cur-tu-ral,  a.  [Eng.  floriculture) ; 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  culture  of 
flowering  plants. 


flSr-I-cul  -tiire,  ».  [Lat  /forts  (genii,  floj) 
=  a  flower,  and  cultura  =  culture.)  Tho 
cultivation  or  culture  of  flowers  or  flowering 
plants. 

flSr-J-CUl'-tur-ist,  s.  [Eng.  floricidtur(e) i; 
•ist.]  One  who  devotes  himself  to,  or  is 
skilled  in,  the  cultivation  of  flowering  plants. 

flor  -Id,  a.  [Lat.  floridus,  from  flos  (genit 
/oris)  —  a  flower;  Fr.  floride;  Sp.  4  Ital. 
florido.] 

L  Lit. :  Covered  with  or  abounding  in  flowers. 

"  Imbracing  round  their  forid  earth." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vll.  XI. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Bright  in  colour ;  flushed  with  red ;  fresh- 
coloured  :  as,  a  florid  complexion. 

"  Amalthea,  and  her  florid  son. 
Young  Bacchus."  Milton:  P.  L.,  Iv.  278. 

'2.  Flourishing,  vigorous. 
"  Kingdoms  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatness  grown, 
Boast  of  a  florid  vigour  not  their  own. 

Ooldmith:  Deierted  miagt. 

3.  Highly  embellished  with  flowers  of 
rhetoric  ;  flowery,  brilliant 

"  His  diction,  affected  and  florid,  but  often  singn- 
lavly  beautiful  and  melodious,  fascinated  many  youug 
enthusiasts,"— J/acaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

florid  counterpoint,  s. 

Music :  A.  counterpoint  not  confined  to  any 
special  species,  but  in  which  notes  of  various 
lengths  are  used.  It  is  opposed  to  Strict 
counterpoint.  [COUNTERPOINT.]  (Stainer  & 
Barrett.) 

florid  Gothic,  a. 

Arch.  :  Florid  English  pr  Tudor,  the  latest 
development  of  the  Gothic  style  in  England. 
The  period  is  from  1400-1537. 

florid  music,  s.  Music  in  which  the 
melody  and  accompanying  parts  are  of  an 
ornamental  and  embellished  style.  (Stainer  <t 
Barrett.) 

flbr-Id'-e-»,  s.  pi.  [Lat  floridus  =  blooming, 
flowery,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idea'.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  in  1842  by  J.  Agardh 
to  the  Rose-spored  Algse,  now  called  Rhodo- 
sperms  (q.v.). 

*  flor-id'-I-ty,  s.     [Eng.  florid ;  -ity.]    Fresh- 
ness or  brightness  of  colour ;  floridness. 

"There  is  nfloridity  in  the  face  from  the  good  diges- 
tion of  the  red  part  of  the  blood.-— Floyer. 

fl5r'-Id-ljf,  adv.  [Eug.  florid ;  -ly.]  In  a 
florid,  brilliant,  or  showy  manner. 

flor   id  ness,  *     [Eng.  florid;  -ness.] 

1.  Freshness  or  brightness  of  colour  or  com- 
plexion. 

"The  amanity  and  Jtoridnett  of  the  warm  and 
spirited  bloud."— Feltham :  Ketolvet,  pt  i.,  res.  70. 

2.  Embellishment  with  flowery  language  ; 
brilliancy  of  style. 

*  flb'r-If '-er-ous,  a.    [Lat.  florijer,  from  flat 
(genit.  floris)  =  a  flower ;  fero  =  to  bear,  to 
produce  ;   Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]     Bearing  or 
productive  of  flowers. 

the  foundation  for  a  successful  jt 
itrdenen'  Chronicle,  No.  888,  p.  734. 

*  flor-If '-er-ous-ness,  s.    Eng.  floriferous  ; 
-ness.]    The  quality  of  being  floriferous  or  pro- 
ductive of  flowers. 

"  Quite  eclipsing  the  chestnut  in; 
Oanleneri'  Chronicle,  No.  388,  p.  739. 

*  flbr-if-i-ca'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  flos  (genit.  floris) 

=  a  flower,  and  /ocio=to  make.]     The  act, 
process,  or  time  of  flowering  of  plants. 

flbr'-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  flos  (genit.  floris)  =  a 
flower,  and  forma  =  form.]  Having  the  form 
or  shape  of  a  flower. 

flbr  -I  kan,  flbr  -I   ken,  flbr  -I-kln  s. 

[Anglo-Indian.] 

Zool. :  A  bustard,  Otis  aurita,  valued  by 
Anglo-Indian  sportsmen. 

*  flbV-I-lege,  s.    [Lat.  floriUgus  =  collecting 
flowers  :  flos  (genit.  floris)  =  a  flower,  and  lego 
=  to  gather,  to  collect.] 

1.  The  act  of  gathering  or  culling  flowers. 

2.  A  treatise  on  flowers  ;  am  anthology. 

flbr'-it-mer,  s.    [FLORAMOUR.] 

flir'-in,  *  flor-en,  *  flor-eyn,  *  flor-eyne, 
*  flor-ayne,  *  flor  yn,  *  flor-ence,  ». 

["Fr.  florin,  from  Ital.  fiorino  =  a  florin,  so 


late,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Mr.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian;  x,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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GOLD  QCARTER-FLORIN, 
Time  of  Edward  III. 


Called  because  it  bore  a  lily,  from  lta\.flore  = 
•  flower,  Latflus  (genit.  /I»ris).] 

*  1.  A  gold  coin  formerly  used  iu  England, 
tout  long  since  extiiict.     By  the  statute  "f 
Edward  III.,  every 

pound  weight  of 
old  standard  gold 
was  to  be  coined 
luto  fifty  florins,  or 
florences,  to  becur- 
rent  at  six  shillings 
each,  or  into  a  pro- 
portionate nuinbei 
of  half-florences  or 
quarter-florences. 

2.  The  name  of  a 
silver  coin  current 
in  several  countries.  The  English  florin  weighs 
174'5454  grains  troy,  and  is  equal  to  one-tenth 
of  a  sovereign,  or  two  shillings.  The  Austrian 
florin  is  equal  to  23'495  pence  sterling ;  the 
Dutch  florin  (also  called  a  guilder)  is  equal  to 
19'983  pence  sterling. 

"  Ilkone  hndde  njlorence."  Itumbrai,  555. 

H  Godless  florins :  The  name  given  by  numis- 
matists to  the  first  issue  of  florins  in  the  pre- 
sent-reign, from  the  fact  that  the  letters  F.  D. 
(Defender  of  the  Faith)  were  omitted  from  the 
legend.  They  were  issued  and  called  iu  in  the 
same  year  (1849). 

Flo  rin  - 1  ans,  s.pl.  [From  Florinus  their 
leader.  (See  def.)] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  An  obscure  Gnostic  sect  which 
arose  at  Rome  under  Florinus  and  Blastus  in 
the  second  century.  Florinus  when  young  was 
instructed  by  Polycarp  at  Smyrna.  After- 
wards both  became  presbyters  of  Rome,  but 
were  excommunicated  by  the  Roman  bishop, 
Eleutherius.  Irenseus  wrote  a  book  against 
Floiinus,  concerning  the  eight  aeons  alleged  to 
exist.  Whether  Blastus  also  Iteld  Gnostic 
sentiments  has  been  disputed.  (Mosheim; 
Murdoch.) 

•  flbr-Ip'-a-rofts,  a.  [Lat.  floriparus,  from 
flos  (genit'.  floris)  =  a  flower,  and  pario  =  to 
bring  forth,  to  bear.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Producing  flowers. 

2.  Sot. :  Flower-producing,  whether  natu- 
rally to  be  followed  by  fruit  or,  as  a  mon- 
strosity, to  supersede  it. 

fldr-I-pon'-dl-o,  *.    [Sp.] 

Bot. :  Datura  sanguined.  It  is  of  the  night- 
shade order,  and  very  poisonous.  Neverthe- 
less the  Peruvians  made  an  intoxicating 
beverage  from  its  seeds,  which,  however, 
taken  in  excess,  produces  furious  delirium. 
The  priests  of  an  ancient  South  American 
temple  of  the  Sun,  used  it  to  produce  oracular 
inspiration,  and  the  Arabs  of  Central  Africa 
smoke  it  as  a  narcotic  and  for  the  relief  of 
asthma  and  influenza. 

flOT  1st,  ».  [Lat.  flat  (genit.  floris)  =  a  flower, 
and  suff.  -ist;  fr.fleuriste;  Sp.  florista.] 

1.  One  who  cultivates  flowering  plants ; 
one  who  deals  in  flowers. 

"  Many  werejtorun.  that  knew  not  the  true  use  of  a 
flower." — Browne:  Vutg-ir  Errourt.  pt.  ii.  (Epist. 
Dedic.) 

*  2.  One  who  writes  a  flora,  or  account  of 
plants. 

flbV-odn,  5.  [Fr.  fleurtm,  from  fleur  =  a  flower.] 
A  border  worked  with  flowers. 

•  HoV-ii-lent,  o.  [Lat.  Jlorulentus,  fr.  flog 
(genit.  floris)  =  a  flower.]  Flowery,  blossom- 
iiiK- 

"  It  does  one  good  to  visit  that  .Itorulenl  village."— 
O.  Jo/inton  :  tint.  Bin.  of  the  Baitern  Bordrn,  I.  152. 

flbr'-y,  a.    [FLEURY.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Vain. 

"  The  words 'Jlory  conceited  chap.'—'  haflllns  gentle.' 
.  .  .  began  to  be  buxzed  about."— .Scort :  Ktdoauiitlrl. 
let  BBr 

2.  Her. :  [FLEUKV]. 

lids,  «.    [Lat.  =  flower.)    (See  the  compounds.) 
flos  Adonis,  s. 
Bot. :  An  old  name  for  Adonis  autumnalis. 

flos  ferri ,  s. 

it  in. :  A  variety  of  Aragonite.  It  occurs  in 
ooralloidal  forms  in  iron  ore. 

flos  succinl, 

Min. :  The  same  as  Succinellite  (q.v.). 


flos    cu   lar,  flos  -cu-lous,  a.    [Lat.  flos- 
culus  =  a  little  flower, "a  floweret.] 


1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  little  flowers. 

"  The  outward  part  is  a  thick  and  carnous  ce 

and  the  second  a  dry  and,rfo«c«/o«*  coat." — Broi 


vering, 


2.  Bot. :  Used  specially  of  the  Composite 
plants  as  bearing  many  florets. 

flos-cu-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  flosculus  =  a  little 
flower,  and  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Flos- 
cularidae  (q.v.).  The  species  are  found  ad- 
hering to  aquatic  plants,  such  as  Confervse, 
Ceratophylliura,  &c. 

flos  cu  lar- i'-i-dae,    flfts-cu-lar-I-w -a, 

«.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  flosculari(a) ;  Lat  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee,  or  neut.  pL  -ceo.} 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Rotifera,  order  Sessilia. 
They  are  distinguished  by  having  bent  spini- 
form  teeth  at  the  orifice  of  the  oesophagus. 

flos  cule,  flos  cu  lus  (pi.  flSs'-cu-li),  s. 

1.  Sing. :  A  floret. 

2.  PI. :  [FLOSCULI]. 

flos'-cu-lL  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat.  flosculus  =  a  little 
flower]  a  floret] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  FLORETS  (q.v.). 

flos  -en-lose,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  flosculosvi.] 

Bot. :  Bearing  or  having  many  flosculi  or 
florets. 

fldsh  (1),  s.  [Prob.  connected  with  Ger.  fosse 
=  a  trough  in  which  ore  is  washed.] 

Metal. :  A  hopper-shaped  box  in  which  ore  is 
placed  for  the  action  of  the  stamps.  The 
side  of  the  box  has  a  shutter,  which  is  raised 
or  lowered  to  allow  the  ore  to  escape  when  it 
has  acquired  the  desired  fineness. 

flosh(2),  s.    [FLOSS  (2),  «.] 

nosh  silk,  s.  [FLOSS-SILK.] 

flSss(l),  s.  [Cf.  Ger.fluss,  floss=n  stream,  from 
fliessen  =  to  flow.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  small  stream  of  water. 

2.  Metall.:  Fluid  glass  floating  in  a  puddling- 
furnace. 

floss-hole,  s. 

Metallurgy : 

1.  A  hole  at  the  back  of  a  puddling-furnace, 
beneath  the  chimney,  at  which  the  slags  of 
the  iron  pass  out  of  the  furnace. 

2.  The  tap-hole  of  a  melting  furnace. 

floss  (2),  s.  [Ital.  floscio ;  O.  Fr.  flosche = flaccid, 
soft,  weak,  from  Lat.  fluxus  =  fluid,  from  fluo 
=  to  flow.  1 

1.  A   downy    substance   observed   on   the 
husks  of  certain  fruits. 

2.  Untwisted  filaments  of  the  finest  silk, 
used  in  embroidery  or  satin,  &e. 

3.  The  leaves  of  the  reed  Canary-grass. 

•'  No  persoue  shall  cut  bent  nor  pull  flat*  iu  time 
comiiiiug,  before  the  first  of  Lammas  yearly."— Barry  : 
Orkney,  App.,  p.  467. 

floss-silk,  *.  The  exterior  soft  envelope 
of  a  silkworm's  cocoon  ;  the  ravelled  downy 
silk  broken  off  in  the  (filature.  It  is  carded 
and  spun  for  various  purposes. 

floss-yarn,  s.  Yarn  spun  from  the  floss- 
silk  (q.v.). 

*  flos  si  f  i  ca  tion,  *.    [Lat.  flos  =  a  flower, 
and  fncio  =  to  make.]     A  flowering  ;  an  ex- 
pansion or  opening  of  flowers  ;  florification. 

*  flos   sy,  a.    [Eng.  floss ;  -y.]    Light,  downy  ; 
like  floss-silk. 

"  In  a  Jtony  cloud  of  muslin,  lace,  and  gauzy  ril>- 
bons."—  llrt.  Slom :  fired,  ch.  xL 

flOt,   I.      [FLOAT,  «.] 

Min. :  (See  extract). 

"The  word  'fat'  is  a  miner's  term  for  ore  lying 
between  the  beds,  or  at  certain  definite  horizons  in 
the  strata.  In  text-books  Jlott  are  generally  called 
•flats'  or  'flattings.'  They  are  of  two  kinds.  (1) 
those  connected  with  '  cross-veins :'  (2)  those  con- 
nected with  courses  of  dun  limestone."—/.  R.  Dakynt, 
In  Nature,  vol.  xxlv.,  p.  478. 

•flo-ta,*.  [Sp.]  [FLEET,*.]  A  fleet ;  specif, 
a  fleet" of  Spanish  ships  which  formerly  sailed 
every  year  from  Cadiz  to  Vera  Cruz  in  Mexico, 
to  transport  to  Spain  the  productions  of 
Spanish  America. 

"  What  envied  fata  bore  so  fair  a  freight?  " 

:  To  lard  Temple,  Elegy  xvl. 


*  flot'-age  (age  as  Ig), «.    [Eng.  float ;  -agt ; 
Fr.  flottage.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  floating. 

2.  That  which  floats  upon  the  sea  or  a  river. 

not  ant,  float-ant,  a.  [Fr.  flottant,  pr.  par. 
of  flatter  =  to  float.] 

Her. :  Flying  or  streaming  in  the  air,  as  a 
bird  or  a  banner ;  applied  to  a  bird  it  is  th« 
same  as  DISCLOSED  (q.v.). 

fio-ta-tion,  *  floa-ta'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  float  i 
-ation.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  floating. 

2.  The  science  of  floating  bodies. 

"We  made  some  experiments  in  flotation."— Mafr 
millan't  Magazine,  Oct  1881,  p.  422. 

1[  (1)  Plane  or  line  of  flotation  :  The  plane  or 
line  in  which  the  horizontal  surface  of  a  fluid 
cuts  a  body  floating  in  it. 

(2)  Stable  flotation:  The  floating  of  a  body  in, 
such  a  way  that  it  cannot  easily  be  overturned. 
This  stability  arises  when  the  metacentre  is. 
just  over  the  centre  of  gravity. 

fldt'-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  float ;  -ative.]  Capable 
of  floating  ;  having  floating  power. 

"So  that  the  Jacket  may  have  sufficient  flotation 
power  to  carry  its  load."— Knight :  Diet,  o/  Mechanic! ; 

B.V.  Fl<,ating-dock, 

*  note  (1),  v.t.    [FLOAT,  ».] 

flote  (2),  v.t.    [FLEET,  t>.]    To  skim. 

"  Such  cheeses,  good  Cisley,  yejloted  too  nigh." 

Tuuer. 

*  flote  (1),  *  flo'-ter,  *  float-er,  s.    [FLOAT» 
s.]    The  same  as  FLOAT,  s.,  and  FLOATER,  »v 

(q.v.). 

flote  grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  grass.  (1)  fllyceria  fluitans,  (2^ 
Alopecurus  geniculatus,  (3)  Poa  aquatica. 

*  flote  (2),  s.    A  crowd  or  gathering  of  people  ; 
a  company. 

"  Hatz  feryed  thyder  hys  fayrejtofe." 

Early  Eng.  AIM.  Poemt:  Pearl,  M4. 

*  flot'-er-^,  o.    [FLOATEBT.] 

flo-tll'-la,  s.  [Sp.,  dimin.  of  flota  =  a  fleet 
(q.v.).]  "  A  little  fleet ;  a  fleet  of  small  vessels. 

flot'-sam,  fldt'-son,  s.  [Enr.  float,  and  suff. 
same.] 

Law  :  A  term  applied  to  goods  lost  in  ship- 
wreck, and  left  floating  on  the  waves.  Such, 
goods  belong  to  the  govern nu-nt,  or  its  nominee, 
if  no  owner  appears  within  it  fixed  time 
after  it  has  beenlaken  possession  of.  [JETSAM.) 

"Flottam  is  where  goods  continue  swimming  on  th» 
surface  of  the  waves."— Blackttone :  Comment.,  bk.  i... 
ch.  8. 

*  flotte,  v.i.    [FLOAT,  v.] 

*  flot  -ten,  pa.  par.   or  o.    [FLOTE   (2X   v.\ 
Skimmed,  as  milk. 

*flot-ter,  v.i.    [FLUTTER.] 

flounge  (1),  v.i.  4 1.  [Sw.  dial./«?tsa  =to  dip» 
plunge.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  plunge,  dash,  or  throw  one- 
self about ;  to  make  violent  or  rapid  move- 
ments of  the  limbs  ;  to  struggle,  to  flounder. 

"  And  flies  aloft,  and  Jtmmcef  round  the  pool." 

THoouon :  Spring,  439: 

*  B.  Trails. :  To  throw  violently. 

-  He  is/Counced  thence  into  the  sea."— Smith  :  Lite* 
of  Highwaymen,  11.  S21. 

floun9e  (1),  s.  [FLOUNCE  (1),'  *.]  A  suddeu 
jerking  movement  of  the  body  or  limbs ;  a 
plunging  or  floundering  about. 

flounce  (2),  v.t.  [FLOUNCE  (2),  s.]  To  deck 
out  or  adorn  with  flounces ;  to  attach  flounces 
to. 

"  She  wiajlounced  and  furbelowed  from  head  to  foot  t 
every  ribbon  w»s  crinkled,  and  every  part  of  lier  gar- 
menu  Iu  curt"— Adduon  :  Spectator. 

floun96  (2),  s.    [Formed  by  change  of  r  to  IV 
from  Mid.  Eng.  frounce  =  a  phut  or  wrinkle, 
from  O.   F.  froncer,  fronser  =  to   plait,   fold, 
wrinkle.]    [FROUNCE.]    A  narrow  piece  or  slip 
of  cloth  sewed  to  a  i>etticoat,  dress,  &c.,  with, 
the  lower  border  hanging  loose  and  spreading. 
"  Bat  thou,  vain  man.  beguiled  by  Popish  shows, 
Doatest  on  ribands,  Jloum-a.  furbelows." 

Oay :  Kclogun ;  The  Etpoutal. 

flounced,  a.  [Eng.  floune(e)  (2),  s. ;  -td.l 
Adorned  or  furnished  with  flounces. 


bfifa,  bo^;  po^t,  J6%1;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =1 
-dan,  -Man  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun;  -tlon, -«ion     zhun.     clous,  -tioua,  -slons  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  *c.  =  bel,  deL 
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flouncing— flourished 


H6"un9  -Ing,  ;>r.  pur.,  cu,  A  s.  (FLOUNCED),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  .-Is  pr.  j«r.  (t  parltcip.  cu(j. :    (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  siibft.  :  The  act  of  furnishing  with 

Bounces  ;  a  flounce. 

flo~iln  der,  *  flown-dur,  s.  [Sw.  flundra ; 
cosjn.  with  Dan.  flyiuler;  Icel.  flyiulbra;  the 
name  is  probably  derived  from  its  floundering 
or  flapping  about.] 

1.  Zool. :  Platessa  flesus.  a  flat  fish  belonging 
to  the  family  Pleuroneetidte.     It  resembles  the 
plaice,  but  has   paler  s\wts :   there  are  only 
*mall  grains  at  the  salient  line  of  the  head  ; 
there  is  a  rough  button  all  along  its  dorsal  and 
«nal  flns,  and  the  lateral  line  has  bristling 
scales.    It  occurs  in  the  seas  of  the  United 
States,    of   Europe,    Ac.      It    occurs   also    in 
the  brackish  water  at  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
and  even  ascends  to  where  the  water  is  fresh. 
The  flounder  is  eaten,  but  is  much  inferior  in 
taste  to  the  plaice.    It  is  called  also  the  Fluke 
•or  Flook. 

"  Flounders  inhabit  every  !»«*  of  th«  British  se»."— 
fl**ant:  Zoolofff  ;  The  flounder. 

2.  Boot-making  :  A  slicking  tool  whose  edge 
is  used  to  stretch  leather  for  a  boot-front  in  a 
blocking  or  crimping  board. 

floun  der,  v.i.  [A  nasalized  form  of  Dut. 
JUMertn  =  to  dangle,  flap,  splash  about. 
(Wtdgwood.)] 

1.  Lit. :  To  struggle  or  make  violent  move- 
ments with  the  limbs,  as  wheu  stuck  in  mire ; 
to  roll,  toss,  or  tumble  about. 

"  His  steed  nowyCoundert  in  the  brake  ; 
Now  sinks  his  barge  upon  the  lake." 

Scott :  L,itiy  of  the  Lake,  i.  SS. 

2.  Fig. :  To  struggle  along  with  difficulty, 
as  though  walking  through  a  bog. 

"  He  plunged  for  sense,  but  found  no  bottom  there, 
Yet  wrote  and  Jloundend  on  in  mere  despair." 

Pope  :  Dunctad,  1.  110. 

flour,  *  floure,  *  flowre.  s.  [The  same 
word  as  flower  (q.v.)  ;  FT.  fleur ;  Sp.  flor.] 

1.  The  finely  ground  meal  of  wheat  or  other 
grain  ;   specif,  the  finer  part  of  wheat   meal 
separated  by  bolting. 

"Then  studious  she  prepares  the  choicest  four." 
Pope  :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  it  436. 

2.  The  fine  soft  powder  of  any  substance  : 
AS,  flour  of  emery. 

flour  beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  A  beetle,  Tenebrio  molitor. 

flour-bolt,  *. 

Mill. :  A  gauze-covered  revolving,  cylin- 
drical frame  or  reel,  into  which  meal  or  chop 
•from  the  stones  is  fed,  in  order  to  have  the 
flour  sifted  through  and  separated  from  the 
•offal.  The  cylinder  is  large  and  long,  and  its 
•axis  is  usually  inclined ;  the  bolting-cloth 
with  which  it  is  covered  is  of  different  grades 
of  fineness,  the  meshes  at  the  reception  end 
being  closer  than  towards  the  discharge.  The 
matters  passing  through  at  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  length  are  of  different  grades,  and 
•re  kept  separate. 

flour -box,  s.    A  dredging  or  dredge-box. 

flour-cooler,  s. 

Mill. :  A  chamber,  trunk,  or  machine  in 
•which  meal  from  the  stones  is  placed  to  cool,  or 
is  stirred  by  a  blast  before  arriving  at  the  bolt. 

flour-dredge,  flour-dredger,  s.     A 

flour-box  or  dredge-box. 

flour-dresser,  s.  A  hollow,  stationary, 
Inclined  cylinder  or  frame  covered  with  wire- 
•cloth  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  64,  60, 
58,  and  16  meshes  to  the  inch,  the  finest  being 
-at  the  upper  end.  Within  the  cylinder  is  a 
reel  whose  rails  are  covered  with  brushes, 
which,  in  their  revolution,  act  against  the  in- 
terior wire  surface  of  the  cylinder.  The  meal 
is  conducted  within  the  cylinder  by  a  spout 
or  hopjjer,  and  is  thus  robbed  through  the 
wire  meshes,  the  finest  at  the  top,  the  next  at 
the  succeeding  grade,  and  so  on.  The  various 
•qualities  are  collected  in  the  separate  parti 
tious  of  the  box. 

flour-mill,  i.  A  mill  for  grinding  and 
sifting  flour.  Explosions  in  flour-mills  are 
•due  either  to  the  rapid  combustion  of  finely 
divided  flour  diffused  through  the  air,  caused 
by  a  spark  given  off  by  the  too  close  contact 
of  the  stones,  or  to  the  ignition  of  a  mixture 
of  air  with  gases  produced  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  flour. 


flour  of  mustard,  «.  The  seeds  of  mus- 
tard, dried,  powdered,  and  sifted. 

flour-packer,  s.  A  machine  for  com- 
pactly filling  barrels  or  bags  with  flour.  It  is 
usually  a  follower  or  piston  which  presses 
upon  the  flour,  but  in  some  cases  the  flour  as 
it  falls  into  the  barrel  is  contfmuously  packed 
by  a  spiral. 

flour-Sifter,  i.  A  domestic  sieve  for 
separating  lumps  or  accidentaf  impurities 
from  the  flour  of  the  bin  or  barrel. 

flour,  v.t.  &,  i.    [FLOUR,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  grind  and  bolt :  as,  To  flour  wheat. 
2.  To  cover  with  flour;  to  sprinkle  flour 
upon. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  become  covered  with  a 
floury  substance. 

"With  ordinary  care  in  operation,  the  prepared 
quicksilver  does  uot  sicken  or  flour  through  the  dele- 
terious influence  of  arsenides,  tut.'— Daily  Telegraph, 
Sept  IS,  1882. 

*  floure,  *  flonren,  v.i.    [FLOWER,  v.] 

floured,  a.  [Eng.  flour,  v.  ;  -ed.]  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  finely  granulated  condition  of 
quicksilver,  produced  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent by  its  agitation  during  the  amalgamation 
process. 

flour  et,  *  flour  ette,  s.  [O.  Fr.  florete, 
flurette;  Fr.  fl-urette ;  dimin.  of  fleur  =  a 
flower.]  A  little  flower,  a  floweret. 

"  Nought  yclad  in  silk  was  he. 
But  alle  in  floures  and  in  Jlourettet." 

Homaunt  of  the  /Cole,  890. 

*  flour'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FLOWERING.] 

flour   ish,  *  flor  esh,  *  flor  ische,  *flor- 

ish,  *  flor  ishe,  *  flor  issh  en,  *  flor- 
ysh,  *  flor-schyn,  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  fleuris- 
sant,  pr.  par.  of  fleurir  =  to  flourish,  from 
Lat.  floresco,  incept,  of  floreo  —  to  flower,  to 
bloom,  from  flos  (genit.  floris)  =  a  flower  ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  florecer.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  thrive  ;  to  be  in  vigour ;  to  grow 
vigorously  or  luxuriantly. 


2.  To  be  in  a  prosperous  state ;  to  be  pros- 
perous ;    to  increase   in  wealth,   honour,   or 
happiness  ;  to  thrive,  to  prosper. 

"  In  his  days  shall  the  righteous  Jlaurith.  "—ft.  Izxii.  7. 

3.  To  be  at  the  height  of  power,  honour, 
fame,  or  excellence. 

"  In  our  schoollxx>ks  we  say 
Of  those  that  held  their  heads  above  the  crowd 
They  Jtourithcd  then  and  then." 

Tennyson :  Brook,  U. 

4.  To  grow,  to  increase,  to  thrive. 

"  Patriots,  alas  !  the  few  that  have  been  found 
Where  most  they  flourish  upon  English  ground." 
Covper :  Table  Talk,  336,  337. 

5.  To  use  florid  language  ;   to   indulge   in 
flowers  of   rhetoric  and   highly  embellished 
diction. 

"  They  dilate  sometimes,  xn&Jlouriih  long  upoullittle 
Incidents,  and  they  skip  over  and  but  lightly  touch 
the  drier  part  of  their  theme."—  Vfattt :  Logic. 

*  6.  To  boast,  to  vaunt,  to  brag. 

*  7.  To  describe  various  figures  ;  to  move  in 
fantastic  shapes  or  figures. 

8.  To  make  bold  and  fanciful  strokes  in 
writing. 

*  9.  To  brandish  a  sword. 

"  To  him  that  flourithed  for  her  with  his  sword." 
Shakesp.  :  Titus  Andronicui,  I  2. 

IL  Music: 

1.  To  play  in  a  bold,  dashing  style  with 
numerous  ornamental  notes. 

2.  To  sound  a  flourish  or  fanfare. 

"  Why  do  the  emiwror's  trumpets  Jtourith  thus." 
Shakesp.  :  Titus  A  ndronicut,  iv.  2. 

B.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  adorn  witli  floral  beauties. 

"  How  God  almyghti  of  his  grete  grace 
H&thjtourished  the  erthe  on  every  side.' 

Lydgate  :  Minor  Poems,  p.  78. 

*  2.  To  cause  to  thrive,  prosper,  or  expand ; 
to  develop. 

*  3.  To  adorn  with  flowers  or  florid  orna- 
mentation. 

"  Floryschyn  bokys.    Flora."— Prompt.  Parr. 

*  4.  To  ornament,  set  out,  or  improve  in 
any  way. 

"  A  castel  wel  flourished  with  cornelles." 

Richard  Caur  de  Lion,  1,841. 


*  5.  To  adorn  with  figures  of  needlework ; 
to  embroider. 

*  6.  To  work  with  a  needle  into  ornamental 
figures. 

••  All  that  I  shall  say  will  !>e  but  like  bottoms  of 
thread  close  wound  up.  which,  with  a  good  needle, 
perhaps  may  be  Jlourithed  into  Urge  works."— Bacon  .' 
tt'iir  with  Spain. 

7.  To  move  in  quick  circles  or  figmres ;  to 
swing  about  in  the  hand  ;  to  brandish. 
"  My  sword,  I  say,  old  Montague  is  come, 
Andjtouruhei  his  blade  in  spite  of  me."  ' 

Shakesp.  :  Romeo  i  Juliet,  i.  1. 

*  8.  To  embellish  or  adorn  with  flowers  of 
rhetoric  or  highly-flown  language. 

"The  labours  of  Hercules,  though  Jlourithed  with 
such  fabulous  matter,  yet  notably  set  forth  the  con- 
sent of  all  nations  and  ages  in  the  approbation  of  tha 
extirpating  and  debellatiug  mounters  and  tyrants,"— 
Bacon.  (Johnton.) 

*  9.  To  colour  ;  to  varnish  or  gloss  over. 

"  To  bring  you  thus  together,  'tis  no  «iu 
Sith  that  the  Justice  of  your  title  to  him 
Dutajtourish  the  deceit." 

Shtiketp.  •  Measure  for  Measure,  IT.  1. 
Tf  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
flourish,  to  thrive,  and  to  prosper:  "  To  flourish 
expresses  the  state  of  being  that  which  is 
desirable;  to  thrive  the  process  of  becoming 
so.  In  the  proper  sense  flourish  and  thrive 
are  applied  to  the  vegetation  :  the  former  to 
that  which  is  full  grown  ;  the  latter  to  that 
which  is  in  the  act  of  growing  :  the  oldest 
trees  are  said  to  flourish,  which  put  forth  their 
leaves  and  fruits  in  full  vigour ;  young  trees 
thrive  when  they  increase  rapidly  towards 
their  full  growth.  Flourish  and  thrive  are 
taken  likewise  in  the  moral  sense  ;  prosper  is 
employed  only  in  this  sense  :  flourish  is  said 
either  of  individuals  or  communities  of  men  ; 
thrive  and  prosper  only  of  individuals.  To 
flourish  is  to  be  in  full  possession  of  tha 
powers,  physical,  intellectual,  and  incidental ; 
an  author  flourishes  at  a  certain  period  ;  an 
institution  flourishes  ;  literature  or  trade  flou- 
rishes ;  a  nation  flourishes.  To  thrive  is  to 
carry  on  one's  concerns  to  the  advantage  of 
one's  circumstances  ;  it  is  a  term  of  familiar 
use  for  those  who  gain  by  positive  labour  :  tha 
industrious  tradesman  thrives.  To  prosper  is 
to  be  already  in  advantageous  circumstances  : 
men  prosper  who  accumulate  wealth  agreeably 
to  their  wishes  and  beyond  their  expecta- 
tions." (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

flour" -ish,  s.    [FLOURISH,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A   flourishing   condition ;   a   state   of 
prosperity. 

"  Rome  was  in  that  flourish  that  Saint  Austin  de- 
sired to  see  her  in."—  Soieell.  (Webtter.) 

*2.  Showy  or  ambitious  splendour;  bravery; 
show ;  ostentation. 

"  I  called  thee  then  v*.mjlouruh  of  my  fortune  ; 
I  called  thee  then  poor  shadow,  painted  queen." 
Shakesp.  :  Richard  111.,  iv.  4. 

*3.  Ostentatious  embellishment ;  far-fetched 
elegance  or  floridness  of  diction. 

•'By  a  Jtourith  of  fine  words  they  devise  shifts,  eva- 
sions, and  justifications."—  P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  61 

4.  A  figure  formed  by  strokes  or  lines  fan- 
cifully drawn ;    elaborate  ornamentation  by 
means  of  lines  or  strokes. 

"They  were  intended  only  for  ludicrous  ornament* 
of  nature,  like  the  jtourishes  about  a  great  letter  that 
signify  nothing,  but  are  made  only  to  delight  the  eye." 
—More:  Antidote  againtt  Atheism. 

5.  A  brandishing  or  flourishing  about,  as  of 
a  sword  in  the  hand ;  a  waving  about. 

II.  Music: 

(1)  The  execution  of  profuse  but  unmeaning 
ornamentation  in  music. 

(2)  The  old  English  name  for  a  call,  fanfare, 
or  prelude  for  trumpets  or  other  instruments 
together  or  alone. 

"  Then  the  fierce  trumpet  Jtourith 

From  earth  to  heaven  arose." 
Macaulay  :  Battle  of  the  Lake  RegtUut,  xxxvt 

(3)  The  preparatory   cadenza  for   "tuning 
the  voice,"  in  which  singers  formerly  indulged 
just  before  commencing  their  song.    (Stainer 
£  Barrett.) 

*  flour-Ish-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  flourish  ;  -abk.] 
Blooming ;  attractive. 

"  More  fallible  in  their  certainty  than  fiourishoMt 
in  their  bravery."— Adams :  Work*,  i.  217. 

flour  -Ished,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [FLOURISH,  v.} 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  .4s  adjective : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
(1)  Adorned  with  flourishes  or  fanciful  orna- 
mental strokes. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   so,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. . 


flourisher— flower 
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(2)  Adorned  with  flowers ;  flourishing. 

"  Each  beauteous  flower 
Kais'd  high  their  flouriihud  heads." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  iv.  699. 

S.  Her. :  Adorned  with  trefoils,  fleur-de-lis. 


FLOURISHED  CROSSES. 

fte.     Also  called  FLEURY,  FLORY,  FLORETTT, 
or  FLURY. 

fldnr'-ish-er,  ».    [Eng.  flourish;  -er.] 

'  t 1.  One  who  flourishes  or  is  in  a  state  of 
prosperity. 
"They  count  him  of  the  green  haired  eld.  they  may, 

or  in  his  flower?   . 

For  not  our  greatest  flourisher  can  equal  him  in 
power."  Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Iliad. 

t 2.  One  who  flourishes  or  brandishes  about 
•  sword,  <fcc. 

*3.  One  who  makes  use  of  flourishes  or 
florid  language. 

"  He  was  not  an  orator,  as  commonly  understood— 
that  is,  not  a  flourither ;  but  all  his  speech  was  fluent, 
easy,  and  familiar."— K.  North  :  Life  of  Lord  Keeper 
fforlh. 

flour  -ish  ing,  *  flor-ish-ing,  pr.  par.,  a., 
&  s.    [FLOURISH,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  state   of  prospering  or  being  in  a 
prosperous  condition. 

2.  The  act  of  waving  or  brandishing  about, 
as  a  sword. 

flour  -  ish  -  Ing  ly ,    *  flo ur  ish  ing  lye , 

adv.    [Eng.  flourishing ;  -ly. ] 

1.  In  a  flourishing  or  prosperous  manner ; 
prosperously. 

2.  With  flourishes  or  ostentation ;  ostenta- 
tiously. 

•flour-on,  *flonr-oon,  *  flowr-oun,  s.  [O. 

Fr.  floron,  fleuron.]   A  little  crown  ;  a  coronet. 
"  So  were  iheflowroum  of  his  coroune  white." 

Chaucer :  Leonid  of  Good  Women,  280. 

•  flour-y,  a.    [O.  Fr.  flori,  flouri.] 

1.  Covered  with  flour. 

2.  Covered  with  or  full  of  flowers  ;  flowery. 

"I  fell  upon  thatjCourry  flaght" 

Old  Kng.  AIM.  Poemt;  Pearl,  57. 

•  flout,  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Dut.  fluyten ;  Dut.  fluiten 
=  to  play  the  flute,  to  jeer ;  O.  Dut.  fluyt ; 
Dut.  fluit  =  a  flute.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  mock,  to  jeer,  to  insult ;  to 
treat  with  contempt. 

"  Let  him  perceive  how  ill  we  brook  his  treason : 
And  what  offeuce  it  is  to  flout  his  friends." 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  iv.  1. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  jeer,  to  sneer ;  to  behave 
With  contempt  or  mockery.  (Followed  by  at.) 

"  Though  nature  hath  given  na  wit  to  flout  at  fortune, 
oath  not  fortune  sent  in  this  fool  to  cut  off  thin  argu- 
ment t •—  Shaketp. :  Ai  fou  Like  It,  i.  2. 

•  flout,  $.    [FLOUT.]    A  jeer,  a  sneer,  a  word  or 
act  of  contempt ;  an  insult 

"The  subsequent  reflections,  itnuU,  and  jeers."— 
Sha'tabury :  Aiteell.  fteflect..  Misc.  v.,  c.  2. 

•  flout  -age  (age  as  Ig),  5.     The  same  as 
FLOUT,  «.  (q.v.). 

"  For  want  of  flatterers,  he  commends  himself  to 
th«  floutaae  of  his  own  family."— Hen  Jontnn :  Entry 
Man  out  of  hit  Humour.  (Character  of  the  I'crtoiii.) 

•  floute,  *  flowte,  »  floyte,  s.    [FLUTE,  *.] 

•  flout-en,  "  flowt-yn,  v.i.    [FLUTE,  v.] 

•  flout' -ir,  *.     [Eng.  flout;  -er.]      One  who 
flouts,  jeers,  or  sneers  ;  a  mocker. 

"  When  our  Saviour  was  treating  with  .  .  .  t  floater 
at  him  "— Ooottoin :  Workt,  v.  86. 

•  flout   Ing,  pr.  par.,a.,  &  s.    [FLOUT,  ».] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  mocking  or  sneer- 
ing ;  a  sneer,  a  jeer. 

flouting  stock,  «.    A  butt. 

"  I  was  treated  as  a  nothing,  a  flouting^tock."— 
Godwin  :  Handeville,  i.  tea. 


*  flout'-Ing-I&  adv.  [Eng.  flouting;  -ly.]  In 
a  sneering,  jeering,  or  mocking  manner ; 
mockiugly  ;  sneeringly. 

flow,  *  flow-en,  *  flow-yd,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S. 
floivan ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vlreijen;  IceL  /Ida; 
O.  H.  Ger.  flawen ;  M.  H.  Ger.  flteen,  flouwen  ; 
Lat.  pluit  =  it  rains,  pluvia  =  rain  ;  Gr.  wAe'ui, 
TrAuKo  (pfeo,  pfoo)  =  to  swim,  to  float ;  Russ. 
pluite  =  to  sail,  to  float ;  Sausc.  plu  =  to  swim, 
to  navigate.  (^/ceo<.)] 

A.  Intransitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  move  along  an  inclined  plane  or  de- 
scending ground  by  the  operation  of  gravity, 
and  with  a  continual  change  in  the  position  of 
the  particles  or  parts,  as  a  fluid ;  to  run  or 
spread  as  water  ;  to  stream. 

"He  caused  waters  to  flow  out  of  the  rock."— Itaidh 
xlviii.  2L 

2.  To  run,  to  be  continually  moving ;  as 
opposed  to  standing. 

3.  To  move  or  circulate  in  the  arteries. 

"  Princely  blood  fiows  in  his  cheek." 

Xhtiketp. :  Cymbeline,  ill.  8. 

4.  To  rise ;  opposed  to  ebb. 

"  The  river  hath  thrice  flowed,  no  ebb  between." 
Shakctp.  :  3  Henry  IV.,  iv.  4. 

5.  To  melt,  to  become  liquid. 

"  Oh  that  thou  would'st  rend  the  heavens,  that  the 
mountains  might  flow  down."— Itaiah.\*i\.  L 

*  6.  To  melt  away  ;  to  disappear. 

"  His  goods  shall  flaw  away." — Job  xx.  28. 

7.  To  be  poured  down  like  a  fluid  ;  to  strea'm. 

"The  moonlight  flowing  over  alL" 

Longfellow :  Landlord  t  Tale. 

8.  To  hang  loosely  ;  to  wave. 

"  In  tresses,  braided  gay,  the  marble  waved, 
Flowed  in  loose  robes,  or  tliia  transparent  veils." 
Thornton :  Liberty,  ii.  309,  810. 

9.  To  proceed,  to  issue,  to  come  out. 

"  111  use  that  tongue  I  have :  if  wit  ./Tow  from  it 
I  shall  do  good?'     Shakeip. :  Winter 't  Tale,  ii.  «. 

10.  To  be  poured  out  in  abundance :  to  de- 
scend abundantly. 

"  Flow,  fate,  you  heavenly  blessings  on  her  1 " 

Shaketp.  :  Cymbeline,  iii.  S. 

*  11.  To  be  descended. 


12.  To  glide  or  run  along  smoothly,  without 
asperity  or  harshness. 

"This  discourse  of  Cyprian,  and  the  flowers  of 
rhetorick  in  it,  shew  him  to  have  been  of  a  great  wit 
and  flowing  eloquence."— ffakewill :  On  Providence. 

*  13.  To  write  fluently,  smoothly,  and  pleas- 
antly to  the  ear. 

"  Oh,  could  I  flow  like  thee.  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme." 

Denham:  Cooper's  mil,  189,  190. 

*  14.  To  abound,  to  be  full  or  crowded,  to  be 
copious. 

"Then  shall  our  names 
Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  I'.,  iv.  $. 

*  15.  To  collect  or  come  together ;  to  meet. 


II.  Med. :  To  discharge  blood  in  excess  from 
the  uterus. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  overflow,  to  inundate,  to  cover  with 
water. 

"Watering  hops  is  scarce  practicable,  unless  yon 
have  a  stream  at  baud  to  jtow  the  ground.  —Mortimer  : 
Husbandry. 

2.  To  cover  with  varnish. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  flow, 
to  stream,  and  to  gush:  "Flow  is  here  the 
generic  term ;  the  two  others  are  specific 
terms  expressing  different  modes  :  waters  may 
flow  either  in  a  large  body  or  in  a  long  but 
narrow  course  ;  they  stream  in  a  long  narrow 
course  only  :  thus  waters  flow  in  seas,  rivers, 
rivulets,  or  in  a  small  pond ;  they  stream  only 
out  of  spouts  or  other  channels  :  they  flow 
gently  or  otherwise  ;  they  stream  gently,  but 
they  gush  with  a  force."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

flow,  «.    (FLOW,  v.i 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  flowing  ;  a  stream  or 
current  of  water  or  other  liquid. 

"  Some,  from  the  diurnal  and  annual  motion  of  the 
earth,  endeavour  to  solve  the  tlotct  and  motions  of 
these  seat." — Browne :  Vulgar  Rrrourt. 

2.  The  rise  of  a  tide,  as  opposed  to  the  ebb. 

"The  ebb  of  tides,  and  their  mysterious  flow." 
Dryden  :  Annut  Mirabilit,  clxll. 

•  3.  A  rising  to  greatness. 

"Know  the  ebb* 
And  flom  of  State."       Ben  Jonton  :  Thr  Fox,  II.  1. 

4.  A  stream  of  diction  ;  fluency  or  copious- 
ness of  words.  (Tennyson:  Isabel,  20.) 


5.  Abundance,  plenty,  copiousness. 

"  Treasures,  that  can  ne'er  be  told, 
Shall  bless  this  land  by  my  rich  flow." 

Betatm.  t  Flet.  :  Faltei)ne,  ill.  % 

6.  Any  gentle,  gradual  movement  or  pro- 
cedure of  thought,  diction,  music,  &c.,  re- 
sembling the  quiet,  steady  movement  of  tk 
river  ;  a  gentle  flowing  or  stream. 

"  The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul." 

Pope  :  Sat.  L  128. 

7.  A  flow -bog,  a  quicksand. 

"He  shall  stable  his  steed  in  the  Kelpie's  flow." 

Scott :  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  en.  xviii. 

flow-bog,  flow-moss,  s.  A  peat-bog^ 
the  surface  of  which  rises  and  falls  with  every 
increase  or  decrease  of  water  from  rains  or 
springs. 

flow-dike,  s.    A  small  drain  for  carrying: 

off  water. 

"To  construct  flow^tOcet,  and  to  make  such  leasUoe 
drains  as  shall  be  judged  proper  for  the  benefit  of  th» 
property."— Sum.  Banff*.,  App.  p.  81. 

*  flow-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Eng.  flow ;  -age.\ 
The  act  of  flowing  ;  the  state  of  being  flowed. 

*flow'-and,  a.    [Old  pr.  par.  of  flow  (q.v.XJ 
Unstable,  fluctuating,  uncertain,  wavering. 

"  He  was  flowand  in  his  mhide."— Bvlltndene :  I.ief* 
p.  49. 

fltfw'-er,  *floure,  *.    [O.  Fr.  flour,  flor;  Fr. 
fleur,  from  Lat.  flos  (genit.  floris)  =  a  fkrwer  £ 
floreo  =  to  bloom,  to  flower.]    [FLOUR,  *.J 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

(2)  In  popular  language  the  union  of  gaily- 
coloured  leaves  or  petals  of  a  plant ;  a  bloom» 
a  blossom. 

"  Party-coloured /Tower*  of  white  and  red." 

Dryden :  Palamon  t  Areite,  i.  lift. 

2.  Figuratively 

(1)  An  ornament ;  an  errfhellishinent. 

"The  excellent  flowert  of  rbfctorick  U  it  shewhlnk 
to  have  been  a  sweet  and  powerful  orator."— BakewiU.- 
On  Providence. 

(2)  The  most  excellent  or  valuable  part  *f 
anything ;  the  quintessence. 

"  The  choice  and  flower  of  all  things  profitable  th» 
Psalms  do  more  briefly  contain."— Hooker  :  £ccleL 
Polity. 

(3)  That  which  is  most  distinguished  for 
anything  valuable  ;  one  who  is  the  ornament. 
of  his  class. 

"  But  thus  to  risk  our  Border  flower 
In  strife  against  a  kingdom's  power." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Latt  lOnttret,  iv.  17. 

(4)  The  prime  ;  the  early  or  flourishing  part 
of  life  or  manhood. 

"  He  was  in  the  pryme^»w«r  of  his  youth."— Brandt  - 
Quinttn  Curtiut,  to.  147. 

*  (5)  Fine  grain,  flour. 

"  The  floweri  of  grains,  mixed  witli  •  ?ater,  will  m*ks> 
a  sort  of  glu»."—Arbuthnot :  On  Alim-mtt. 

(6) (PL):  Menstrual  discharge.  (Jwtt.  xv.24.> 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Chem.  (PL):  Bodies  of  a  pow/Jery  or 
mealy  consistence  or  form,  especially  if  this, 
has  been  produced  by  sublimation.  Example, 
Flowers  of  Sulphur,  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  Sublimed  Sulphur  (q.v.). 

2.  Sot. :  A  developed  terminal  bud  enclosing 


PARTS  OF  FLOWER. 

t  (a)  Section  of  Primula,  showing  gamosepalons  ca1yx» 
ffamnnetaloiiK corolla,  and  BVlicxrpousiiUtll  :W>t  Antherr 
(d) 


..........    .-..-. a    0MUMHH  MUJ**, 

tilla,andsync!trpou8]>istil  ;(*)  Antherf 
'     " "  Section  of  ovary. 


„ — opetalous  c , . 

(c)  Ovary,  style,  and  stigma ;  (d}  Section  of  ovary, 
showing  ovules.  2.  (a)  Willow-pistillate  flower;  (}>• 
Willow— staminate  flower.  8.  (a)  Sectioft  of  Butter- 
cop,  showing  aixnepalous,  calyx,  apopetalous  c^rolls» 
and  apocarpous  pistil ;  (6)  Stamen,  fllannMit.  ailq  an- 
ther ;  (e)  Pollen  ;  (d)  Single  carpel  (highly  magnified), 
showing  stigma  and  ovule  enclosed. 

the  organs  of  reproduction   by  seed.     Th»- 
earlier  botanists  limited  it  to  the  corolla  of  a 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9 ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =t» 
-cian.  -tiau  =  ghon.     -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -fion,  -aion  -  2huu.    -cioua,  -Uoua,  -sioua  -  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^Li 
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plant,  but  LiniiK'us  extented  it  to  include  the 
calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  }>istil.  The  two 
last  are  the  only  essential  parts.  This  is  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term.  The  manner  in 
which  its  ]uits  are  arranged  is  called  their 
•vstivution.  and  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  other 
part.-,  are  generally  believed  to  be  transformed 
leaves  arranged  upon  a  brauchlet  ;  but  many 
writers  consider  the  petals  to  be  transformed 
stamens.  The  arrangement  of  flowers  upon  a 
branch  or  stem  is  called  Inflorescence  (q.v.). 

T  The  term  Flower  of  Constantinople,  or 
Flower  Constantinople,  is  a  translation  of  the 
•old  name  Flos  constantinopolitamts,  given  to 
the  plant  now  railed  Lychnis  Chalcedonica.  It 
is  named  also  Flower  of  Bristowe.  (Prior,  in 
.Britten  it  IMlantl.)  The  Flower  of  the  Axe  is 
lobelia  vrtns,  found  in  England  only  near 
Axminster  in  Devon  ;  the  Flower  of  Crete  is 
Mesembryanthtmum  Tripolivm  ;  and  Flower  of 
•Jove,  Lychnis  Flos  Jovis  ;  Flower  of  Foar 
Bours,  Mirabilis  dichotoma  ;  Flowers  of 
Heaven,  a  fungal,  Nostoc  coeruleum  ;  and 
Flowers  of  Tan,  .EthaUum,  a  gasteromycetous 
fungal.  It  is  so  called  from  its  growing  upon 
tan.  It  can  creep  to  the  distance  or  height  of 
aeveral  feet,  as  if  endowed  with  will. 

3.  Print.  :  Ornamental  types  or  blocks  for 
iorders  of  pages,  cards,  and  the  like. 

flower-animals,  «.  pi. 
Zool.:  Authozoa. 

flower-bearing,  a.  Bearing  or  produc- 
ing flowers. 

flower-besprinkled,  a.  Thickly 
•Sprinkled  or  adorned  with  flowers. 

"  It  looks  like  a.  flower-besprinkled  meadow." 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  iL 

flower  bud,  s.  A  bud  which  develops 
into  a  flower,  as  distinguished  from  one  which 
does  so  into  leaves. 

flower  clock.  .-•. 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  FLORAL-CLOCK  (q.v.). 

flower  -  crowned,  a.  Crowned  with 
flowers. 

flower  de  Us,  s. 

Bot.  £  Her.  :  The  same  as  FLOWER-DE-LUCE 


flower-de-luce,  s.    A  bulbous  iris  ;  an 
old   English   name   for   the   more   common 
species  of  Iris,  such  as  Iris  germanica,  die. 
"  Cropp'd  Are  ibe  flower  de  luces  in  your  arms." 
Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  »'/.,  i.  1. 

•^  Yellow  Flower-de-luce  :  Iris  Pseudacorus. 

*  flower-enwoven,  a.     Entwined  with 
flowers. 

"  Sometimes  in  crowds  distreu'd  ;  or  if  retir'd 
To  secret  winding  flower-enwoven  bowers." 

Thomson  :  Spring.  1,038,  1,059. 

flower-fence,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Poinciana. 

T  The  Barbadoes  Flower-fence  is  Poinciana 
yrulcherrinw  [BARBADOES]  ;  the  Bastard  Flower- 
fence  the  genus  Adenanthera. 

flower-garden,  s.  A  garden  or  part  of 
*  garden  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers. 
It  is  generally  laid  out  in  beds,  sometimes 
with  small  artificial  ponds,  rockeries,  &c. 

"Observing  that  this  manure  produced  flowers  in 
Uie  field,  I  made  my  gardener  try  those  shells  in  my 
JovKr-garden,  and  I  never  saw  better  carnations  or 
flowers."  —  Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

flower-gentle,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  The  same  'as  FLORAMOUR  (q.v.)  ; 
(2)  The  genus  Amaranthus,  especially  the  A. 
tpinosu*. 

flower-head, 

Hot.  :  A  kind  of  inflorescence  in  which 
numerous  florets  are  inserted  into  a  broad  re- 
ceptacle, a  capitulum  (q.v.). 

flower-inwoven,  a.  [FLOWER-ENWOVEN.] 

*  flower  -  kirtled,     a.        [FLOWERY- 

11RTLED.] 

flower-maker,  s.  A  maker  of  artificial 
flowers. 

flower-month,  -. 

1.  Gen.  :  Any   month   in   any  country  in 
which  flowers  are  most  abundant  :  the  Eng- 
lish May. 

2.  Spec.  :    The   month   Anthesterion,    the 


eighth  of  the  Attic  year,  corresponding  nearly 
to  our  February  ;  so  called  because  that  time 
was,  in  that  country,  the  season  of  flowers. 

"  Never  fell  such  fragrance  from  the  flower-month' t 

rose-red  kirtle 

As  from  uhauleti  on  the  bright  friends'  brows  who 
slew  their  lord."  A.  C.  Siainburne  :  Athent. 

flower-piece,  ».  A  picture  representing 
flowers. 

flower-pot,  s.  A  flaring  earthenware 
vessel  to  hold  a  plant  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  soil  for  its  growth. 

"Young  particularly  requested  that  the  messengers 
might  lie  ordered  to  examine  the  Bishop's  flower-pott." 
—ilacaulay :  Hut.  £ng.,ch.  xviii. 

flower-rent,  s.  A  spcies  of  tenure, 
more  common  on  the  Continent  than  in  Eng- 
land, though  some  instances  of  it  are  to  be 
found  in  that  country.  By  it  flowers,  prob- 
ably, as  Grimm  suggests,  with  a  symbolic 
meaning,  were  delivered  to  the  feudal  lord,  in 
lieu  of  military  service. 

"  We  may  compare  with  t\\z  flower-rents,  in  which 
Orlinm  (Deut.  Myth.}  saw  a  heathen  practice  continued 
into  Christian  times,  our  English  instances  of  ancient 
rents  in  the  shape  of  white  bulls,  Sic."— Elton :  Origins 
of  English  History,  p.  409. 

flower-show,  s.  An  exhibition,  generally 
for  competition,  of  flowers,  plants,  vegetables, 

&C. 

flower-stalk,  s. 

Bot. :  The  peduncle  supporting  the  flowers 
in  a  plant. 

flower-work,  s.  Natural  or  artificial 
flowers  arranged  for  ornament. 

flow  er,  'flour  en,  *  floure,  flouri,  v.i. 
&  t.  [O.  Fr.  florir,  flurir ;  Fr.  fleurir,  from, 
Lat.  floreo  =  to  bloom,  to  flower ;  flos  (genit. 
floris)  =  a  flower.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1,  To  be  in  flower,  to  be  in  blossom,  to 
blcoin,  to  blossom,  to  put  forth  flowers. 

"  Immortal  Amarant  .  .  . 
Flowers  aloft,  shading  the  fount  of  life." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  iii.  367. 

*  2.  To  flourish,  to  thrive,  to  grow. 

"  The  othre  byeth  ase  ine  yere,  thet  wel  floureth  ine 
guode." — Ayenbite,  p.  28. 

*  3.  To  be  in  the  prime  or  spring  of  life  ;  to 
flourish. 

"This  cause  detained  roe  all  my  flowering  youth." 
Shaketp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  ii.  5. 

*4.  To  froth,  to  ferment ;  to  mantle,  as  newly 
bottled  beer. 

"  If  the  liquor  come  close  to  the  stopple,  it  cannot 
play  nor  flower."— Bacon:  Natural  History,  J  310. 

*  IL  Fig. :  To  come  as  cream  from  the  sur- 
face. 

"  If  you  can  accept  of  these  few  observations,  which 
have  flowered  off."— Milton. 

B.  Transitive : 

I.  To  ornament  or  embellish  with  artificial 
or  imitated  flowers. 

*  2.  To  cause  to  blossom  or  bloom. 

' '  Mr.  A.  F.  Barrow  flowered  this  fine  species  at  Chis- 
wick."— Gardeners'  Chronicle,  No.  410,  p.  601. 

*  flow'-er-age  (age  as  IK),  s.    [Bug.  flower; 
-age.]    State  of  flowers  ;  flowers  in  general. 

"  Blossomless  flouerage  of  sea-foaiu." 

Swinburne:  Erectheus,  806. 

flow'-ered,  a.     [Eng.  flower ;  -ed.] 

1.  Embellished  with  figures  or  imitations  of 
flowers. 

"  In  blue  flowered  velvet  and  gold  tissue."—  Walpole: 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  sheep,  when  they  be- 
gin to  become  scabby,  and  to  lose  their  wool. 

flow'-er-e't,  *  flour-ette,  s.    [O.  Fr.  florete, 
flurette;  Tr.fleurettf,  dimin.  of  O.  Fr.  flor,  fliir); 
Fr.  fleur  =  a  flower.  ]    A  little  flower  ;  a  floret. 
"Daisies  leave  no  fruit  behind 
When  the  pretty  flowerets  die." 

Wordsworth:  Foresight. 

*  flow'-er-ful,   a.     [Eng.  flower;  -fuUl).] 
Abounding  in  flowers. 

flow'-er-I-neSS,  ».     [Eng.  flowery ;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :   The   state   of    being   flowery   or 
abounding  in  flowers. 

2.  Fig. :   The   state   of    being   flowery  or 
abounding  in  flowers  of  speech  ;  floridness  of 
diction. 

flow'-er-Ing,  *  flour'-tng,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s. 
[FLOWER,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  bearing  flowers. 

H  As  a  rule  plants  flower  in  a  ratio  inverse 
to  that  of  their  luxuriance  of  growth.  When  a 
plant  flowers  it  exhausts  itself.  If  an  annual 
or  biennial  it  tends  to  die,  if  a  perennial  it  re- 
quires some  time  to  recover  itself. 

*  2.  The   act    or    state   of  fermenting   of 
frothing ;  fermentation. 

"  They  become  dull,  and  the  drink  dead,  which  ought 
to  have  a  little  flouring."— Bacon :  Natural  Hist.,  jsi*. 

flowering-ash,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Onus.  The  European 
species  is  Ornus  europcea. 

flowering-fern,  flowery-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  Osmunda  regalis,  formerly  called  Filis 
florida  or  F.  florescens. 

flowering-flags,  s.  pi. 
Bot. :  A  name  for  the  Iridacen 

flowering-plants,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Plants  bearing  flowers  of  the  normal 
tyi>e— viz.,  having  a  calyx,  a  corolla,  stamens, 
and  one  or  more  pistils,  or  at  least  the  last  two  ; 
phanerogamous  plants,  sexual  plants.  The 
assemblage  contains  the  Rhizogens,  Endogena, 
Dictyogens,  Gymnogens,  and  Exogens. 

flowering-rush,  s. 

Bot. :  Butomus  umbellatus. 

flo'w'  er-less,  a.    [Eng.  flower;  -less.] 

Ord.  Lang.  £  Bot. :  Destitute  of  or  with- 
out flowers. 

"  An  herbe  he  thought  floureleue,  all  greene." 

Chaucer:  Dream,  1,862. 

flowerless  plants,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Plants  of  comparatively  low  organiza- 
tion not  possessing  flowers  but  only  fructifica- 
tion ;  cryptogamic  plants,  asexual  plants.  Tha 
assemblage  contains  the  Thallogens  and  Aero- 
gens  (q.v.). 

flow' -or -less   ness,  s.    [Eng.  flowerless; 

-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  flower- 
less,  or  without  flowers. 

fl«Sw'-er-y,  *flour-ie,  *flowr-ie,  'flour  y. 

s.  &  a.     [Eng.  flower  ;  -y.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Abounding  with  flowers  or  blossoms. 
"  Flowrie  bancka  with  silver  liquor  steepe." 

Spenser:  Uaphnaida. 

2.  Adorned  with  flowers,  real  or  artificial. 
"O'er  his  fair  limbs  a  flowery  vest  he  threw." 

Pope :  Homer ;  Odyssey  iii.  69*. 

3.  Abounding    with    flowers    of    rhetoric  ; 
florid  ;  highly  figurative  :  as,  flowery  language, 
&  flowery  style. 

*  4.  Pleasant,  agreeable. 

"  Though  the  path  he  tread* 
Be  itowery,  anJ  he  sees  no  cause  of  fear, 
Death  and  the  pains  of  hull  attend  him  there.* 

Cowper  :  Progress  of  Error,  Wl. 

*  B.  Assitbst. :  The  translation  by  an  English 
wit  of  Floreal,  the  eighth  month  of  the  French 
republican   year.     It  began  on  April  20  and 
ended  on  May  20. 

flowery-kirtled,  a.  Adorned  with  gar- 
lands  of  flowers. 

"  My  mother  Circe,  with  the  Syrens  three, 
Amidst  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiades." 

Milton  :  Comta,  2M. 

flow'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [FLOW,  t).] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Moving,  as  a  stream. 

"  My  grace,  a  flowing  stream,  proceed* 
To  wash  your  tilt  hiness  away." 

Cowper  :  Olney  ffymni,  xiii. 

2.  Abounding,  copious. 

3.  Fluent,  smooth  :  as,  style  or  language. 
Ci  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  moving,  aa 

a  fluid ;  flow. 

flowing-furnace,  s. 

Founding :  Another  name  for  the  cupola  for 
melting  iron  in  foundries. 

flowing-sheets,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  The  position  of  the  sheets,  or  lower 
corners  of  the  principal  sails,  when  they  are 
loosened  to  the  wind,  so  as  to  receive  it  into 
their  cavities,  in  a  direction  more  nearly  per- 
pendicular than  when  they  are  close-hauled, 
although  more  obliquely  than  when  the  vessel 
is  sailing  before  the  wind. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,   pot. 
•r,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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fldW-Ing-ly,  adv.      [Eng.  flowing;  -ly.]      In 

a  flowing   manner ;   abundantly,   copiously, 

fluently. 
flow  -ing-ness,  s.   [Eng.  flawing ;  -ness.)  The 

quality  or  state  of  being  flowing;   fluency, 

Copiousness. 

*  flowk,  s.    [FLUKE.] 

ild'wk'-wort,  s.  ^Provinc.  Eng.  for  ./lute.  So 
called  because  it  is  supposed  to  cause  flukes 
in  sheep.  ] 

Hot. :  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris.  (Prior;  Britten 
A  Holland.) 

flow  moss,  s.  [Eng.  flow,  and  moss.  ]  A  watery 
moss  ;  morass  ;  a  flow-bog. 

"There  wasua  muckle  Jtotomou  in  the  shaw.  If  we 
took  up  our  quarters  right."— Scott :  Hob  Roy,  ch.  xxviii. 

flown,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FLY,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Gone  away  fled. 

*  2.  Puffed  up,  inflated. 

"  When  night 

Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  son« 
Of  BeliaLytown  with  insolence  and  wine." 

Milton:  P.L.,l.sM. 

*  fld'w'-rSt-ry, ».    [Eng./towret;  -ry.]   Carved 
work  in  imitation  of  flowers. 

"  Nor  was  all  this  fmaretry  and  other  celature  on 
the  cedar  lost  labour,  because  concealed."— Patter  : 
A  PitfaH  Sight  of  Pnlettine.  pt.  L,  bk.  lii.,  ch.  S. 

t  fl6w'-rle,  S.      [FLOWERY.] 

flowrie  cole,  s.  The  cauliflower.  (Lyte ; 
Britten  <fe  Holland.) 

fldx,  s.    [FLOSS  (2),  «.]    The  down  of  animals. 

"They  dress  it  [their  nest]  all  over  with  down  fea- 
thers, or  fine  jtoc.  —  P.  Holland  :  Pliny,  pt.  i.  p.  288. 

*fl6"yte,  t.    [FLUTE,  s.] 

flu'-a-vil,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  from 
Lat!  Jluo  =  to  flow.] 

Chem.  :  When  gutta  percha  is  boiled  with 
absolute  alcohol,  two  substances  are  dissolved, 
Alban  CjsoHjoO,  which  melts  at  160° ;  and 
Fluavil  CaoHssjO,  which  is  separated  from 
Alban  by  being  soluble  in  cold  alcohol. 
Fluavil,  an  amorphous  resin  which  melts  at 
60°  and  becomes  liquid  at  100°  to  110°.  Fluavil 
is  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  carbon 
dUulphide. 

flu -can,  i.    [FLOOR AN.] 

flu  -ger-ihe, «.   [Eng.,  4c.  fluor;  Lat.  cerium; 
and  suff.  -ine  (Min.)'] 
Min. :  The  same  as  FLUOCERITE  (q.v.). 

*fliic-tlf-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  fluctus=  a  wave, 
fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ous.]  Producing  or  tending  to  produce  waves. 

*fluc'-tlon,  ».    [FLUXION.] 
*fluc'-tion-Ist,  *.    [FLUXIONIST.] 

•flue  tl  son  ous,  a.  [L&t.fluctus  =  awave, 
tono  —  to  sound,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 
Sounding  like  waves. 

*  fliie-ta-a-bll'-I-ty',  s.      [Eng.  fluctuable; 
-ity.]    Capability  of  or  liability  to  fluctuation. 

*fluc'-tu-a-ble,  a.    [Lat.  fluctuo  =  to  float 
about,  and  Eng.  -able.]    Capable  of  or  liable 
'    to  fluctuation. 

*  fluc'-tu-&n-cy,  ».    [Lat.  fluctuant,  pr.  par. 
of  fluctuo  =  to  float  about. ]    Fluctuation. 

"  Partly  by  innate  Jluctuuncy.'—Oauden :  Teart  of 
the  Church,  p.  2W. 

*  flue  -tu -ant,  a.    [Lat.  fluctuans,  pr.  par.  of 
Jluctuo  =  to  float  about.] 

1.  Floating  on  the  waves. 

"  Whether  it  be  fluctuant  as  the  ark  of  Noah."— 
Bacon  :  Of  Learning,  ii. 

2.  Moving  about  like  a  wave  ;  fluctuating, 
•wavering,  unsteady. 

"  How  is  it  possible  for  any  man  to  be  at  rest  In 
this  fluctuant  wandering  humour  and  opinion  r"— 
L'Kttrange. 

flue' -tu -ate,  v.i.  A  t.    [Lat  fluctuatus,  pa.  par. 
of  fluctiw  =  to  float  about :  fluctus  =  a  wave  ; 
fluo  =  to  flow.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

*  I.  To  move  hither  and  thither  as  wave  or 
water  in  a  state  of  agitation. 

"So  sounds,  toflttctuntr*  the  troubled  sea." 

King     ftaflnut,  or  the  Favourite. 


2.  To  float  backwards  or  forwards,  as  with 
the  motion  of  water. 

3.  To  be  unsteady  or  unsettled  :    as,   The 
price  of  stocks  fluctuates. 

"Great  Western  fluctuated  a  little,  and  was  finally 
about  the  same  as  yesterday."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Aug. 
23,  1883. 

4.  To  be  in  a  state  of  doubt  or  irresolution  ; 
to  be  undecided  ;  to  hesitate  ;  to  waver. 


*  B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  move  or  roll 
about,  as  a  wave. 

"  Andj»«ctuat«  all  the  still  perfume." 

Tennyton  :  In  Memoriam,  xcv.  M. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  fluc- 
tuate and  to  waver :  "  To  fluctuate  conveys  the 
idea  of  strong  agitation  :  to  waver  that  of  con- 
stant motion  backward  and  forward  :  when 
applied  in  the  moral  sense,  to  fluctuate  desig- 
nates the  action  of  the  spirits  or  the  opinions ; 
to  waver  is  said  only  of  the  will  or  opinions  : 
he  who  is  alternately  meriy  and  sad  in  quick 
suircession  is  said  to  be  fluctuating ;  or  lie  who 
has  many  opinions  in  quick  succession  is  said 
to  fluctuate ;  but  he  who  cannot  form  an 
opinion,  or  come  to  a  resolution,  is  said  to 
waver."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

flue  tu-a-tion,  s.    [Lat.  fluctuatio,  from  fluc- 
tuatus, pa.  par.  of  fluctuo ;  Fr.  fluctuation.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  motion  like  that  of  the  waves ;  an 
alternate  rise  and  fall :  as,  The  fluctuations  of 
the  sea. 

2.  A  rising  and  falling  suddenly ;  unsteadi- 
ness :  as,  a  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  stocks. 

3.  Hesitation,  wavering,  doubt ;  alternations 
of  hope  and  fear. 

"Mute  register,  to  him.  of  time  and  place. 
And  various  Jluctuatiimt  in  the  breast." 

Wordiunrth :  Excursion,  vi. 

4.  Change,  uncertainty,  vicissitude. 

"  Good  lack,  we  know  not  what  to-morrow  brings— 
Strange  fluctuation*  of  all  human  things  ! " 

Cowper  :  Spittle  to  Joteph  Bill. 

IL  Med. :  The  perceptible  motion  conveyed 
to  pus  or  other  fluids  when  the  adjacent  parts 
are  subjected  to  pressure  or  percussion. 

*  fltic'-tu  ous,  a.  [Lat  fluctu(o)  =  to  float 
about;  "Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Pertaining  to 
the  waves ;  flowing. 

"flud'-er,  *flud'-der,  *.  [A  variant  of  flutter 
(q.v.).]  Hurry,  bustle,  fuss,  confusion. 

flue  (1),  ».    [A  corruption  of  flute  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  passage  for  the  conveyance  of  the  vola- 
tile results  of  combustion  from  the  fireplace 
to  the  open  air,  or  into  another  passage  ;  a 
smoke-duct,  a  chimney ;  one  of  a  cluster  of 
smoke-ducts  in  a  stack  of  chimneys. 

2.  A  passage  in  a  wall  for  the  conveyance  of 
heat  from  one  part  of  a  building  to  another. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Mus. :   One  of  the  divisions  of  organ- 
stops,  so  called  because  the  sound  is  produced 
by  the  wind  passing  through  a  fissure,  flue, 
or  wind-way,  and  striking  against  an  edge 
above. 

2.  Steam-eng.  :  A  pipe  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  caloric  current  through  a  boiler,  to  heat 
the  surrounding  water.     It  is  usually  secured 
in  the  sheets  of  the  fire-box  and  smoke-box 
respectively,  aa  in  the  locomotive. 

flue  -  boiler,  s.  A  steam-boiler  whose 
water  space  is  traversed  by  flues,  that  is,  a 
tube  in  which  the  heated  gases  are  conveyed. 
There  are  several  varieties,  as  drop-flue,  mul- 
tiple-flue, return-flue,  &c. 

flue  -  brush,  s.  A  cylindrical  brush  of 
wire  or  steel  strips  used  to  clean  the  scale  and 
soot  from  the  interior  of  a  flue,  to  lay  bare  the 
metallic  surface. 

flue-cleaner,  «. 

1.  A  brush  of  wire  or  steel  slips,  or  a  scraper 
to  clean  the  surfaces  of  steam-boilers. 

2.  A  device  by  which  a  jet  of  steam  may 
occasionally  be  projected  along  a  boiler  flue  to 
blow  out  the  scale  of  soot 

flue  hammer,  ». 

Coopering :  One  whose  peen  has  a  working 
edge,  the  length  of  which  is  in  the  plane  of 
the  sweep  of  the  hammer.  It  is  used  in  flar- 
ing one  edge  of  each  iron  hoop  to  enable  it  to 
lit  the  bulge  of  the  cask.  [PEEK.] 


flue-plate,  s.  A  plate  into  which  the 
ends  of  the  flues  are  set. 

flue-scraper,  s.  An  implement  having 
circular  or  spiral  blades  to  scrape  the  soot 
and  scale  from  the  fire-surface  of  flues  of 
steam-boilers. 

flue-surface,  s. 

Steam-eng.  :  The  area  of  surface  of  the 
boiler  which  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
flame  and  heated  gases  after  they  have  left  the 
fire-chamber  or  surface.  The  heating-surface 
of  a  boiler  is  made  up  of  the  fire-surface  and 
flue-surface. 

flue  (2),  s.  [Btym.  doubtful,  perhaps  only  a 
variant  of  flock  (2)  (q.v.).]  Soft  down  or  fur. 
such  as  may  float  in  the  air ;  fluff. 

flue,  v.i.    [FLOE  (1),  s.} 

Carp. :  To  expand  or  splay,  as  the  jambs  of 
a  window. 

flu  el-len.   flu  el  lin,   flu  el   lyng,   s. 

[Wei.  fluellen,  from  lysiau  Llewellyn  =  Llewel- 
lyn's flower ;  Prior  derives  it  from  Dut.  flit- 
weelen  =  downy,  velvety.] 

Bot. :  Veronica  ojficinalis,  and  some  other 
species  of  the  genus. 

If  Linaria  spuria  and  L.  Elatine  are  both 
popularly  known  as  Female  Fluellin. 

flu  el -lite,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  fluorine;  alumi- 
nium, and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  transparent  mineral,  composed  of 
fluorine  and  aluminium.  It  is  white  in  colour, 
vitreous  in  lustre,  and  has  a  hardness  of  3. 
It  is  found  at  Stennagwyn  in  Cornwall,  but  is 
rare.  (Dana.) 

*  flu'-ence,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fluens,  pr.  par. 
of/two  =  toflow.] 

1.  A  stream. 

"  With  jtueyi'-rs  of  sweetest  water  rinse." 

Chapman:  Uomer ;  Iliad xvi.  234. 

2.  The  same  as  FLUENCY  (q.v.). 

"  He  is  conceited  to  have  a  voluble  and  smart  /fit- 
rtii-r  of  tongue."— Milton  :  Animadverriont  on  the  Kt- 
monttrantf  Defence.  (Pref.) 

flii'-en-cjf,  *.  [Lat.  flnentia,  from  fluens,  pr. 
par.  of  fluo  =  to  flow  ;  Fr.  fluence.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fluent  or  flowing 
freely  and  smoothly,  without  harshness  or 
asperity. 

2.  Readiness,  copiousness. 
"Fervency,  freedom,  fluency  of  thought." 

Cowper :  Table  Talk,  TOO. 

*  3.  Affluence,  abundance. 

"  Those.who  grow  old  with./fuency  and  ease." 

Sandyt :  Paraphrase  of  the  Pialmt. 

flu'-ent,  a.  <fe  s.  [Lat.  fluens  (genit.  fluentis), 
pr.  par.  of  fluo  —  to  flow.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Flowing  ;  liquid  ;  fluid. 

"It  is  not  malleable  ;  but  yet  is  mitjluent,  but  rtsV 
pined."— Bacon. 

*  2.  Flowing,  in  motion,  moving,  not  sta- 
tionary. 

"Motion  being  *  fluent  thing  .  .  .  it  doth  not  follow 
that  because  anything  moves  this  rnuiueut,  it  must  da 
so  the  uert."— Kay  :  On  (he  Creation. 

3.  Ready  in  the  use  of  words  ;  having  com- 
mand of  a  wide  range  of  language  ;  eloquent. 

"  Flumt  in  words,  and  bold  in  peaceful  councils." 
Rom  :  Fair  Penitent,  ii. 

4.  Ready  ;  copious  ;  voluble  ;  eloquent. 

"Tbat^uent  aud  sonorous  elocution  which  was  la 
bis  family  a  hereditary  gift."— Macautay  :  Hitt.  Eng.. 
ch.  xiv. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  stream,  a  current,  a  con- 
fluent. 

"  And  at  the/urn(«  of  the  ocean. 
Neare  earth's  extreame  bounds,  dwelt  with  him." 
Chapman  ;  Hymne  to  I'enni. 

2.  Math. :  The  variable  or  flowing  quantity 
which,  in  the  modern  calculus,  is  called  the 
function. 

flu'-ent-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  fluent;  •ly.']  In  a 
fluent,  ready,  or  voluble  manner ;  with  fluency. 

"  For  the  dragoons,  a  wordy  race  .  .  . 
Spoke  fluently  the  sutler  s  tongue." 

Cooper:  fer-rert,*. 

*  flu  ent-nSss,  s.    [Eng.  fluent;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fluent ;  fluency. 

"  The  Jlui-nfnea  and  coiislstancie  of  time  has  not 
this  inconvenience."—  Mountague :  Devoute  Ettaya, 
I>t.  ii..  tr.  xiL.JS- 

flu'-ey,  o.  [Eng.  flue  (2),  a.;  -y.]  Like  flue 
or  fluff ;  downy,  fluffy. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon,  cxUt.    ph  =  t 
-man,  -ttan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous,    tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  <tc.  =  bel,  d«L 
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fluff—  fluochromic 


•jiff  (IX*.    [Onomatopoetic.]     A  puff  of  wind. 
"  I'm  sure  an  ye  w»ni»  a  fish  or  something  war,  ye 
oould  never  a  keepit  ae  Jti\/  o  breath  in  the  body  o' 
y*  in  aneath  the  loch."—  St  Patrick,  Hi.  31. 
5  Flu/  in  the  pan  : 

(1)  The  explosion  of  powder  in  the  lock-pan 
of  a  gun  without  causing  the  piece  to  go  off  ; 
a  flash  in  the  pan 

(2)  Fin.  :  A  failure. 

fluff-gib,  s     A  squib. 

"\Flnf-qi!u,  disturbing  the  king's  peace  and  disarm- 
ing his  soldier*.  '—Scott  :  Sot  Roy,  ch.  xxxi. 

fluff  (2X  s.    [FLUB  (2X  *.]    Light  down  or  fur  ; 
flue  ;  light  flocculent  matter  ;  nap. 


(Eng.  fluff  (2);  -y.]   Like  fluff;  com- 
posed of  fluff  or  light  flocculent  matter  ;  fluey. 
"  And  she  srcraed,  in  her  white  Jtufn  dress, 
Like  »  bud  1  must  otmke  and  caress." 

77  1  -<i,i  <i  mong  t  it  Hrokrn  Oodt  (18781,  M&. 

•flu   gel  man,  s.    [FUGLEMAN.] 

fluff  gg  a,  s.     [Named  by  Willdenow  after 
John  Fliigge,  a  German  cryptogamic  botanist.] 

Sot.  :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacese.  The 
bark  of  Fluggea  rirosus  intoxicates  fish.  The 
berries  of  F  .  leucopyrus,  an  Indian,  and  F. 
dby&inica,  an  Abyssinian  species,  arc  eaten  by 
the  natives. 


ralXr.!.    [FLIGHT.]   To  flutter, 
to  flaunt.    (Scotch.) 

flu  id,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  fluide,  from  Lat.  fluidus 
=  flowing,  liquid,  from  fluo  =  to  flow  ;  Sp.  <fe 
Ital.  fluido.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  parts  easily  separ- 
able ;  consisting  of  particles  which  move  and 
change  their  relative  positions  very  readily  ; 
capable  of  flowing  ;  liquid,  gaseous. 

"  The  earth  being  a  mixed  mass,  somewhat  Jtttid,"— 
Palry  :  Xatural  Tneotogy,  ch.  xxii. 

B,  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Any  body  not  solid. 
"  Were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  heat  or  for  a  certain 
degree   of   it,  all  fluids   would   be  frozen."—  Paley  : 
natural  neolopy  ch.  xxi. 

IL  Physics:  The  fundamental  property  of 
fluids,  viewed  as  forces,  is  their  equality  of 
pressure  in  all  directions.  The  term  includes 
bot'i  liquids  and  gases. 

"  Steam  boilers  or  Bramah'i  presses,  or  other  engine* 
in  which  jtuidt  are  in  a  state  of  violent  compression." 
—  Pnf.  Airy  :  Popular  Attranamy  (6th  ed.  ),  p.  246. 

•"  (1)  Candy's  Fluid:  [PERMANGANATE  or 
POTASH.] 

(2)  Elastic  fluids: 
Physics:  Gases. 

(3)  Elfctric  or  Electrical  fluid  : 

Elect.  :  A  fluid  composed,  in  the  opinion  of 
fiymmer,  now  generally  accepted,  of  two 
fluids,  the  positive  and  the  negative.  [ELEC- 
TRICITY. ] 

(4)  Imponderable  fluids  : 

Physics  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  heat, 
light,  magnetism,  and  electricity.  They  are 
mobile  and  yet,  if  consisting  of  matter,  are  in 
such  a  state  of  tenuity  that  they  possess  no 
perceptible  weight 

(5)  Magnetic  fluids  : 

Magnetism:  Two  fluids  assumed  to  exist. 
They  are  called  respectively  the  north  or 
boreal  fluid  and  the  south  or  austral  fluid,  the 
former  predominating  at  the  North,  and  the 
latter  at  the  South  pole  of  the  magnet.  Some- 
times the  north  fluid  is  called  the  Positive, 
»nd  the  south  fluid  the  Negative  one. 

(6)  Ponderable  fluids: 

Physics  :  Those  possessed  of  weight  ;  as 
water  and  hydrogen  gas. 

fluid  compass,  s. 

Naut.  :  That  in  which  the  card  revolves  in 
Its  bowl  floated  in  water  or  alcohol. 

fluid-lens,  *. 

Optics:  A  lens  in  which  a  liquid  is  impri- 
soned between  circular  glass  discs  of  the 
required  curvatures.  Attempts,  to  obtain 
achromatism  have  been  made  by  using  me- 
tallic solutions  and  other  liquids  having  a 
fcigher  dispersive  power  than  flint  glass. 
Though  several  of  these  liquids  appear  to 
have  given  excellent  results  experimentally, 
they  have  never  been  brought  into  general  use. 

fluid-meter,  *.  A  device  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  fluid  passing  a  selected  point. 
Home  are  driven  by  clock-work  or  other  motor, 
others  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid. 


flU-Id'-I-t^,  s.  (Fr.fluiditf,  tromfluide(a.  &  s.) 
=  fluid.]  The  state  of  being  fluid — i.e.,  of  being 
either  in  the  liquid  or  the  gaseous  state.  In 
the  former  the  body  has  molecules  so  mobile 
in  their  relative  positions  that  it  will  take  the 
form  of  any  vessel  iu  which  it  is  placed ;  in 
the  latter  the  molecules  are  mutually  repel- 
lent, and  the  body  tends  to  diffuse  itself  in  all 
directions  through  the  adjacent  atmosphere. 
"  Keeping  things  in  a  state  of  solution,  that  is  to 

say.  in  a  state  of  Jtuidity"— Patty  :  Nat.   Thenloat, 

ch  izi. 

*flu'-id-ixe,  v.t.  ['Eng.  fluid;  -tee.]  To  make 
fluid  ;  to  convert  into  a  fluid. 

flu  id  ness,  *.  [Eng.  fluid;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fluid  :  fluidity. 

"  Its  ituidnrst  may  not  proceed  from  the  agitation  of 
the  ambient  air."— Boyle :  Works,  ii.  (71. 

flu  ing,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Expanding  or 
splaying  as  the  jambs  of  a  window.  (Ogilvie, 
Isted.) 

flu  kan,  s.    [FLUCAN.] 

fluke  (1),  *.    [A.S.  floe  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  fl6ki.] 

Ordinary  Language  &  Zoology  : 

1.  A  flounder  ;  a  kind  of  flat-fish. 

2.  An  hydatid  resembling  a  flounder. 

"  A  little  fluke,  iu  general  appearance  much  like  a 
miniature  flounder,  lives  steeped  in  gall  in  the  biliary 
vessels."—  Walton  :  Prtnciplet  t  Practice  of  Physic, 
let.  Ixxiii. 

T  Flukes  are  suctorial  worms,  parasitic  in 
birds,  fishes,  and  other  animals.  They  are 
arranged  in  the  order  Trematoda  (q.v.). 

fluke-worm,  s. 

Zool. :  An  entozoon,  Distoma  hepaticum, 
resembling  a  melon  seed,  found  in  the  gall 
bladder  and  ducts  of  the  sheep  and  other 
ruminants,  and  tending  to  produce  in  them 
the  disease  called  rot. 

fluke  (2),  *  flook,  s.  [A  non-nasalized  form, 
from  Low  Ger.  flunk  =  a  wing,  the  palm  of  an 
anchor;  Dan.  ankerflig;  Sw.  ankarfly  =  the 
fluke  of  an  anchor.] 

1.  Naut. :  The  palm  of  an  anchor.      The 
broad,  holding  portion  which  penetrates  the 
ground.    [ANCHOR.] 

2.  Mining :    The  head  of  a  charger ;  an  in- 
strument used  for  cleansing  the  hole  previous 
to  blasting. 

3.  Zool. :  One  of  the  two  triangular  divisions 
of  the  tail  of  a  whale ;  so  called  from  their  re- 
semblance to  the  fluke  of  an  anchor. 

fluke  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  In  billiards  an 
accidentally  successful  stroke ;  a  stroke  by 
which  the  player  accidentally  gains  a  score  or 
an  advantage  which  he  did  not  play  for :  hence 
the  word  is  used  for  any  lucky  chance  ;  a 
piece  of  luck. 


fluke  (4X  *•    [See  def.]    A  kind  of  potato,  pro- 
bably so  called  from  its  shape.     [FLUKE,  (1).] 


-$  (1),  * flOOk-y,  a.    [Eng.fluk(e)(2) ;  -y.] 
Formed  like  a  fluke  ;  having  a  fluke. 

"  To  heave  the  Jlooky  anchors  from  the  sand." 

Roue:  Lucan;  PTtartaUaii.  1,076. 

uk'-£  (2),  *  fluk-ey,  o.    [Eng.  fluke  (3)  -y.] 

1.  Distinguished  by  flukes ;  of  the  nature  of 
a  fluke ;    obtained  by  chance  rather  than  by 
skill. 

2.  Naut. :  Changeable  or  inconstant ;  said  of 
the  wiud. 

flume,  flum,  flumm,  *.    [A.8.  flum ;  Icel. 
flum,  flom;  M.  H.  Ger.  phlum,  phloum,  vlum; 
Ital.  flume ;  Lat.  flumen.] 
*  1.  A  river. 

*  Quen  Crist  com  tojtum  Jordan. 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  45. 

2.  A  chute  or  penstock,  open  or  covered, 
for  the  passage  of  water  to  a  wheel  or  washer. 
Used  with  water-wheels  and  gold-washers  of 
various  kinds. 

flume-bridge,  flume-Stop,  s.  A  fire- 
bridge (q.v.). 

*  flu  min-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  flumineus,  from  flu- 
men  (genit.  fluminis)  =  a  river ;  fluo  =  to  flow.  ] 
Pertaining  to  rivers ;  abounding  in  rivers ;  well- 
watered. 

flum'-mer-y,  *  flum-ar-y,  *.  [Wei.  llymm, 
llymruwd,  from  llym-rig  =  raw,  sharp ;  llymn= 
to  sharpen  or  whet ;  llym  =  sharp,  severe.] 


1.  lit. :  A  kind  of  food  made  of  flour  or 
meal ;  pap. 

"Tln-iv  was  a  farmer  of  my  parish  who  used  to  sup 
upon  wild  ducks  and  Jlummeru."—0oldimiih  :  Citizen 
of  t\e  World,  Ivii. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  insipid  or  out  of  place ; 
nonsense,  humbug. 

t  flump,  v.t.  [Onomatopoetic  ;  cf.  plump.]  T» 
put  or  set  down  with  violence. 

"Chairs  were  flumped  down  on  the  floor."— Tfiackt- 
ray :  Parit  Sketch-book,  ch.  v. 

flum  -mox,  flum  mux,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubt- 
fill.]  To  puzzle,  to  embarrass,  to  hinder,  to 
defeat. 

"He'll  be  what  the  Italians  call  regularly  Jtum. 
mazed."— Dickeru:  Pickwick,  ch.  xxxiii. 

flung,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [FLING,  v.) 

flunk,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

1.  A  lazy,  lounging  fellow. 

2.  A  .failure  in  or  backing  out  of  any  under- 
taking. 

flunk,  v.i.  [FLUNK,  s.]  To  fail,  as  in  a  lesson; 
to  retire  through  fear  ;  to  back  out.  (Amer.) 

flun  key,  flun  -ky,  s.  [According  k>  Skeat 
the  origin  is  clearly  due  to  Fr.  flanquer  =  to 
flank  ;  hence  it  is  equivalent  to  flanker  (q.v.).  J 

1.  A  male  servant  in  livery,  as  a  footman. 

2.  A  mean-spirited,  cringing  fellow ;  a  toady. 

3.  One  who  from  inexperience  is  easily  de- 
ceived in  buying  stocks  or  shares  ;  an  inex- 
perienced jobber.    (Amer.) 

flun  key  dom,  flun  -ky-dom,  «.     [Eng. 

flunkey;  -dom.] 

1.  Flunkeys  collectively. 

2.  The  position  or  condition  of  flunkeys  ;  th» 
domain  or  circle  of  flunkeys. 

"  You've  been  off  and  on  lately  between  Jlunkeydom 
and  the  cause."— C.  Singtley :  Alton  Locke,  cb.  xxvii 

flun  key  Ism.  flun-ky-ism,  s.  [Eng. 
flunkey;  -ism.]  The  quality  or  characteristics 
of  a  flunkey ;  cringing  servility,  toadyism. 

flu-6-,  pref.  [Abbrev.  of  Eng.,  &c.  fluorine.} 
Having  fluorine  in  its  composition. 

flu-d-bor'-ate,  s.  [Pref.  fluo-,  and  Eng.,  Ac. 
borate  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  compound  of  Fluoboric  acid  (q.v.)^ 
with  a  base. 

flu  o  bb'r  -Ic,  o.  [Pref.  fluo-,  and  Eng.  boric 
(q.v.).] 

fluoboric-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  compound  of  boric  acid  with 
hydrofluoric  acid.  H4BO2FS  or  HBO2+3HF. 
Obtained  by  saturating  water  with  boron  flu- 
oride BF3  ;  the  end  of  the  tube  conveying  the 
gas  being  placed  under  mercury,  and  cooled 
with  ice,  and  then  distilling,  when  an  oily 
fluid  comes  over,  which  chars  organic  sub- 
stances, and  converts  ethyl  alcohol  into  ethyl 
ether.  The  potassium  salt  can  be  obtained  by 
melting  boric  acid  with  potassium  fluoride, 
and  the  sodium  salt  by  crystallizing  a  mixture 
of  sodium  borate  with  sodium  fluoride. 

flu-oy'-er-ine,  ».  [Pref.  fluo-,  and  Eng.,  Ate. 
cerine  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  yellow,  reddish-yellow,  or  brownish, 
yellow  mineral,  supposed  to  be  distinct  from 
fluocerite,  to  which  it  is  akin.  Compos. : 
cerium  17'6 ;  fluorine  10'9  ;  sesquioxide  ol 
cerium  66 '4  ;  water  4  =  100.  Found  with 
Fluocerite  at  Finbo,  near  Fahlun,  in  Sweden. 
(Dana.) 

flu-o^'-er-ite,  «.  [Pref.  fluo-,  and  Eng.,  Ac. 
cerite  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  tile-red  or  yellow  translucent  or 
opaque  mineral,  occurring  in  hexagonal  prisms 
and  plates,  or  massive.  Hardness  4  to  5  ;  sp. 
gr.  4'7  ;  compos,  cerium  and  fluorine.  Found 
near  Fahlun,  in  Sweden.  The  Brit.  Mus.  Cat. 
unites  Fluocerine  and  Fluocerite. 

flu'-o-chlbre,  s.    [Pref.  fluo-,  and  Gr.  x*<»po* 

(chloros)  =  pale  green.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  PYROCHLORE  (q.v.). 

flu-o-chrom'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  fluo,  and  Eng. 
chromic  (q.v.).]  See.the  compound. 

fluochromic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  The  potassium  salt  of  fluochromic 
acid  is  obtained  by  heating  powdered  potas- 
sium dichromate  K2Cr2O7  with  excess  of  con- 


fite,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pttt* 
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oentruted  hydrofluoric  acid  in  a  platinum 
dish.  It  forms  red  octohedra,  having  the 
formula  Cr02F'OK. 

flu-6-phos  -phate,  s.    [Pref.  fluo,  and  Eng., 
&c.  phosphate  (q.v.).J 

Chem.  :  A  compound  containing  a  phosphate 
and  a  fluoride,  as  Apatite,  which  is  phosphate 
of  calcium,  containing  also  fluoride  of  calcium. 

•flu'-or,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  flowing,  a  flow  (in  tied. 
a  flux).] 

•  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  fluid  state. 

"The  "particles  of  fluids,  which  do  not  cohere  too 
•troiijily.  and  are  of  such  a  smalliiess  as  renders  them 
must  susceptible  of  those  agitations  which  keep  li- 
quors in  a^wor.  are  must  easily  separated  and  rarined 
fiito  vapours."—  Newton  :  Optickt. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Med.  :    Menstrual    discharge.      [FLUOR 
ALBUS.] 

2.  Min.  :  The  same  as  FLUOBITE  (q.v.). 

*  fluor  albus,  s. 

Puthol.  :  An  old  name  for  the  disease  called 
Leucorrhcea  (q.v.). 

fluor  apatite,  5. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  apatite  containing  an 
abnormally  large  amount  of  fluorine.  The 
Brit.  Mus.  Catal.  makes  it  the  same  as  Franco- 
lite  (q.v.). 

fluor-spar,  ». 

Min.  :  The  same  as  FLUORITE  (q.v.). 

flu  or-an'-thene,  s.     [Eng.  fluor(ene),  and 
(phen)anthene  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  CisH10.  An  aromatic  hydrocarbon 
which  occurs  in  the  lust  portion  of  the  solid 
hydrocarbon  distillate  from  coal  tar  along 
with  Pyrene,  Ci6H10,  and  Chrysene,  CiaH12. 
They  can  be  separated  by  converting  them 
into  picrate  compounds,  by  melting  them  and 
gradually  adding  picric  acid,  or  by  dissolving 
them  in  alcohol.  Chrysene  is  only  slightly 
soluble,  and  mixing  the  solution  with  an  alco- 
holic solutio'n  of  picric  acid,  CeH^NO^OH), 
the  fluoranthene  remains  in  the  mother  liquid 
and  allows  the  mixed  solution  to  crystallize. 
The  picrates  are  decomposed  by  ammonia. 
Fluoranthene  crystallizes  out  of  alcohol  in 
needles,  which  melt  at  109'.  The  compounds 
with  picric  acid,  CisHjo'CsH^NO^s'OH,  form 
orange  needles  which  melt  at  182°. 

flu'-or-at-ed,  a.     [Eng.,  &c.  fluor  ;  -ated.] 

Chem.  :  Combined  with  hydrofluoric  acid 
(q.V.). 

flu-or-bSn  -zone  '  *.    [Eng.,  &c.  fluorine), 
and  benzene  (q.v.).J 

Chem.  :  C6H5F.  Obtained  by  heating  cal- 
cium fluobenzoate  with  4-3  parts  of  calcium 
hydrate.  It  melts  at  40°,  and  boils  at  180°. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether. 

flu-or-ben-zo'-Ic,  ».     [Eng.  fluorine),  and 
benzoic  (q.v.).]    See  the  compound. 

fluorbenzoic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CeH4F-Cd-OH-(l—  3).  Obtained  by 
warming  diazoamido-benzoic  acid  with  fuming 
hydrofluoric  acid.  It  crystallizes  out  of  hot 
water  in  rhombic  prisms  which  melt  at  182°. 
It  can  be  distilled  over  with  steam.  It  is 
•lightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  By  long  boiling  with 
concentrated  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into 
nitrofluorbenzoic  acid.  It  forms  crystalline 
salts. 

flu  -or-ene,  «.    [Eng.  fluor  (escence)  ;  -ent.  ] 


. 

Chem.  :  CisH1(),  or  HjC^  |  Dipheny- 

QJ3+ 

lene  methane.  It  occurs  in  the  solid  hydro- 
carbon, which  distils  between  300*  and  305°  in 
the  distillation  of  coat-tar.  It  can  be  prepared 
by  passing  iliphenyl-methane,  CHj  (CgHsfo 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  also  by  heating 
diphenylene-ketone  with  zinc  dust.  Fluorene 
crydUillizeH  from  hot  alcohol  in  colorless 
plates  which  have  a  faint  blue  fluorescence, 
hence  its  name.  They  melt  at  113°,  and  boil 
at  295°. 

flu-or-e8'-cen9e,  *.    [Eng.  iluor  ;  -tscence.] 

Optia  :  A  quality  which  exists  in  the  rays 
of  light  by  which,  in  certain  circumstances, 
they  undergo  a  change  of  refrangibility. 
Hence  certain  solutions  which,  when  viewed 


by  transmitted  light,  are  colorless,  become 
bluish  under  reflected  light.  Fluorescence 
was  discovered  by  Prof.  Stokes  in  1852. 

flu-or-es'-9ent,  re.  [Eng.  fluor;  -escent.] 
Having  the  quality  of  fluorescence  ;  pertain- 
ing to  fluorescence. 


s.     [Eng.  fluorescence)  ;  -ein.] 
Chem.  :   Resorciuol,   phthaleiu    anhydride, 

Ob- 


tained  by  heating  five  parts  of  phthalic  anhy- 
dride with  seven  parts  of  resorcin  to  200°,  till 
it  forms  a  solid  mass,  which  is  boiled  with 
water,  the  undissolved  part  washed  with 
alcohol,  then  dissolved  in  dilute  caustic  soda, 
precipitated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
extracted  with  ether.  It  is  crystallized  from 
alcohol  as  a  red  powder,  which  is  decomposed 
at  290°.  It  forms  an  orange  solution  in  alcohol, 
which,  when  diluted  with  water,  gives  a  green 
fluorescence.  Its  soda  solution,  when  dilute, 
shows  a  beautiful  yellow-green  fluorescence. 
When  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  fluorescein  is 
converted  by  bromine  into  Eosin  (q.v.).  By 
the  action  of  zinc  dust  on  its  soda  solution,  it 
is  reduced  to  fluorescin. 


[Eng.  fluorescence)  ;  -in.] 


flu-or-es'-cin,  s. 

(Chem.) 

Chem.  :  Obtained  by  acting  on  a  solution  of 
fluorescein  in  soda  with  zinc  dust.  On  heat- 
ing, the  solution  becomes  colorless  ;  it  is  then 
acidified  and  shaken  with  ether,  which  on 
evaporation  deposits  fluorescin  as  a  color- 
less substance,  which  in  an  alkaline  solution 
oxidizes  fluorescein. 

flu-or-hy'-drfc,  a.    [Eng.  fluor(ine)  ;  hydr(o- 
geri)  ;  -ic.]    See  the  compound. 

fluorhydr  ic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  Hydrofluoric  acid,  hydrogen  fluoride, 
fluoride  of  hydrogen,  hydric  fluoride,  HF. 
The  anhydrous  acid  is  obtained  by  neutraliz- 
ing in  a  platinum  dish  the  aqueous  solution 
of  hydrofluoric  acid  with  caustic  potash,  and 
evaporating  the  solution.  The  salt,  KF,  crys- 
tallizes in  cubes  ;  when  dissolved  in  water  and 
evaporated  quadratic  tables  of  an  acid,  fluoride 
KF'HF,  crystallize  out,  these,  when  perfectly 
dry,  are  heated  to  redness  in  a  platinum  tube, 
and  decomposed  into  KFHF  =  KF+HF.  The 
anhydrous  HF  is  an  extremely  dangerous  sub- 
stance; its  vapor  is  very  poisonous,  and  pro- 
duces painful  tores  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  skin.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid  which 
boils  at  19'4°.  If  free  from  moisture  it  does 
not  attack  glass.  Its  vapor  density  is  ten, 
that  of  hydrogen  being  one,  showing  that  it 
contains  one  volume  of  fluorine  and  one  volume 
of  hydrogen  in  two  volumes  of  hydrofluoric 
acid.  It  chars  organic  matter,  and  explodes 
when  mixed  with  turpentine.  It  has  a  very 
great  affinity  for  water,  combining  with  a  hiss- 
ing noise.  The  hydrated  acid  is  prepared  by 
acting  on  fluorspar,  CaF2,  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  in  lead  or  platinum  vessels. 
It  is  heated,  and  the  vapor  condensed  by  a 
freezing  mixture,  or,  if  required  dilute,  is 
passed  into  water.  It  dissolves  most  metals 
except  platinum,  gold,  silver,  and  lead.  It 
can  be  kept  in  gutta  percha  bottles.  It  at- 
tacks silicates  and  etches  glass.  It  is  detected 
by  powdering  the  mineral,  and  placing  it  in 
a  small  lead  dish,  and  adding  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  ;  the  vessel  is  then  covered 
with  a  plate  of  glass,  which  is  coated  with 
wax  on  the  under  side,  on  which  letters  are 
written  by  removing  some  of  the  wax.  On 
heating  the  vessel  the  hydrofluoric  acid  is 
liberated,  and  attacks  the  glass  where  the 
wax  has  been  removed. 

flU-oV-Ic,   a     [Eng.,  &c.  fluor(ine),   &  stiff. 
-ic.  (Chem.fi 

Chem.  :  Containing  more  or  less  of  fluorine, 
chiefly  in  the  compound  Hydrofluoric-acid. 

flu'-or-ide,  i.    [Eng.  fluorine)  ;  -ide.] 

Chem.  :  A  compound  of  fluorine  with  an 
element  or  radical.  Fluorides  give  no  precipi- 
tate with  argentic  nitrate,  as  argentic  fluoride 
is  soluble  in  water. 

If  The  following  are  the  principal  Fluorides  : 
Fluoride  of  Ammonium,  NH4F.  Obtained  by 
saturating  hydrofluoric  acid  with  ammonia, 
and  allowing  the  solution  to  evaporate  over 
quicklime.  It  forms  hexagonal  lamina*,  and 
crystallizes  also  with  one  molecule  of  HF, 
forming  rhombic  crystals  of  NHjF'HF.  Flu- 
oride of  Calcium  :  Fluorspar,  CaFs,  occurs  in 


the  bones  and  teeth  of  animals  in  small  quan- 
tities. Fluoride  of  Boron,  BF?,  is  a  gas. 
Fluoride  r>f  Silicon.  SiF«,  is  a  heavy  colorless 
fuming  gas,  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  ol 
fluorspar  and  sand  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  is  absorbed  by  water,  forming 
silicofluoric  acid,  H2SiF6,  and  gelatinous  silica 
is  deposited ;  the  tube  should  dip  into  mer- 
cury to  prevent  it  being  blocked  up.  Fluorides 
are  decomposed  by  chlorine,  and  converted 
into  chlorides.  Soluble  fluorides  give  a  gela- 
tinous precipitate  with  calcium  chloride. 
Many  double  fluorides  have  been  prepared. 

flu'-or-In,  flu-or-Ine,  s.    [Eng.  fluor;  -in, 
-ine  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Symbol  F,  at.  wt.  19.  Fluorine  occurs 
in  Fluorspar,  CaF2 ;  in  cryolite,  6NaF'Al2Fj, 
and  in  topaz  and  apatite.  It  has  been  detected 
in  the  bones,  teeth,  blood,  and  milk.  It  has 
not  been  isolated.  A  gas  was  obtained  by  the 
action  of  iodine  on  silver  fluoride,  AgF,'  but 
it  was  probably  an  iodide  of  fluorine.  Fluorine 
in  a  free  state  combines  readily  with  silicon 
and  metals,  therefore  it  attacks  the  tube  in 
which  the  experiment  is  performed  ;  it  decom- 
poses water,  forming  hydrofluoric  acid,  HF. 
Experiments  with  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
AgF  in  tubes  made  of  CaF2,  yielded  HF,  as 
the  silver  fluoride  could  not  be  sufficiently 
dried.  Fluorine  does  not  combine  with  oxygen. 

flu'-or-ite,  flu'-or,  ».    [Lat.  fluor  (q.v.),  and 
sulf.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

If  in. :  An  isometric,  transparent,  or  sub- 
translucent  brittle  mineral,  having  many 
shades  of  color,  some  specimens  being  white, 
others  yellow,  yet  others  blue  or  green,  or 
more  rarely  red  ;  streak  white.  Compos. : 
Fluoride  of  .calcium— i.e.,  fluorine,  48'7,  and 
calcium,  51'3  =  100.  Mineral  phosphorescent 
when  heated.  There  are  two  leading  variables : 
(1)  Ordinary  Fluorite — (a)  clea  vable  or  crystal- 
lized, (6)  coarse  to  fine  granular,  (c)  earthy, 
dull,  and  sometimes  very  soft,  (d)  chloro- 
phane  ;  (2)_  Antozonite.  No.  (1)  includes  Ra- 
tofkite  (q.v.).  It  occurs  in  veins,  or  more 
rarely  in  beds,  in  metamorphic  rocks,  or  as 
the  gangue  of  metallic  ores.  It  «  found  in 
cannel  coal  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  is 
abundant  in  England. 

If  Dana  has  a  fluorite  group  of  minerals 
comprehending  Fluorite,  Yttrocerite,  Fluo- 
cerite,  and  Fluocerine. 

flu' -or -old,  s.      [Lat  fluor,  and  Or.  tttot 

(eidos)  —  form.] 
Crystall. :  A  crystal,  the  superficies  of  which 

is  contained  by  twenty-four  triangles.    The 

name  Fluoride  has  been  adopted  because  this 

form  of  crystal  is  common  in  fluorite. 
flu  or'-6  scope,  «.      A  form  of  skiascope 

(q.v.)  designed  and  so  termed  by  Edison  in 

March,  1896. 
flu'-or-6-type,  ».    [Eng.  fluor;  o  connective, 

&  Bug.  type.] 
Photog.  :  A  process  into  which  fluoric  acid 

enters  in  the  shape  of  fluorate  of  soda. 
flu'-or-ous,  a.    [Lat.  fluor,  and  Eng.,  <fec.  sun*. 

-ous.] 
Min.,  Ac. :  Containing  fluorite. 

flu-o-sil'-I-cate,  *.    [HYDROFLUOSILICATB.] 
flu-6-sfl-l9'-Ic,  a.     [Pref.   fluo-,    and    Eng 

silicic.]    [HYDROFLUOSILICIC.] 
*  flur'-bird,  s.   [Etym  of  first  element  doubt- 
ful, and  Eng.  bird.]  A  decoy-bird.  (Goldsmith.) 
flur'-ry,  s.     [Etyin.  doubtful ;   probably  of 
Scandinavian  origin  ;  cf.  Norw.  dial,  fluralt  = 
rough,  shaggy ;   Sw.  dial,  flur  =  disordered 
hair,  a  whim  ;  flurig  =  disordered,  dissolute.] 
*  1.  A  sudden  gust,  blast,  or  storm  of  wind. 
"  The  boat  was  overset  by  a  sudden  flurry  from  the 
north."— Swift:  Voyage  to  Lilliput. 

2.  A  sudden  and  violent  shower. 

"Like  a  flurry  of  snow  on  the  whistling  wind  of 
December."      Longfellow  :  MUet  StanditH,  »IL 

3.  Agitation,   bustle,  confusion;   nervous 
excitement. 

"One  Is  kept  in  perpetual  I  alarm  mud  Jturry   of 
spirits."— Swinburne  :  Tratell  in  Spain,  let  40. 

4.  (Spec.):  When  a  whale  which  has  received 
a  fatal  wound  rises  to  the  surface,  spouts 
blood,  and  lashes  the  sea  with  its  tail,  it  is 
said  to  be  in  its /lurry. 

flur'-ry,  v.t.    [FLURRY,  *.]    To  put  in  agita- 
tion ;  to  excite,  to  alarm. 

flur'-ry,  a.    [FLEURY.J 
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flush— flute 


(1),  t'.i.  &  «.  [Sw.  dial,  flossa  =  to  burn 
furiousl?  ;  Norweg.  dial.  flosa  =  passion,  vehe- 
mence, eagerness.  (Stoat.)] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  suffused ;  to  redden  up ;  to 
blush  ;  to  glow. 

"The  King  mid  not  a  word,  but  hii  pale  check 
Jtuliud.~—ilaraulav  :  Hut  Bag-  ch.  XXT. 

*  2.  To  be  elated'or  excited. 

*  3.  To  become  gay  or  splendid. 

"At  once,  arrayed 

In  all  the  colour*  of  thefuMitg  year. 
The  garden  glows."        Thornton  .  Spring.  95-7. 

B.  Tninsitir*  : 

1.  To  cause  to  become  red  or  flushed ;  to 
redden. 

• '  The  soft  hues 

That  stain  the  wild  bird's  wing,  ami  .rf »«>i  the  clouds." 
Lanafello*:  The  Spirit  of  Poetry. 

2.  To  elate,  to  excite. 

"  Men  are  apt,  especially  when  ./I i«*«jt  with  victory, 
to  grow  both  warmer  and  bolder."—  Water  land: 
MVrU  I  149. 

flush  (2X  r.C  A  t  [Fr.  flux-=  a  flowing,  run- 
ning, a  flux,  a  flush  at  cards,  from  Lat.  flux  us 
ss  a  flowing ;  fluo  =  to  flow.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  flow  swiftly,  to  rush. 

"  By  the  swift  recourse  of  Jtiuhiia  blood." 

Speiuer :  /.  «.,  IV.  vt  M. 

2.  To  start  with  haste. 

"  I  make  'em  io  Utah, 
Each  owl  out  of  his  bush." 

Ben  Jomon  :  Ovlt. 

3.  To  turn  on  a  sudden  rush  of  water  for 
cleansing  purposes. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  start  up  or  fly  off :  as,  To  flush 
a  covey  of  birds. 

"  rtuihing  numbers  of  ptarmigan."— Metcal/e :  The 
Oxonian  in  Iceland,  p.  130. 

2.  To  cleanse  by  turning  on  a  sudden  rush 
of  water  :  as,  To  flush  a  drain. 

*  3.  To  overwhelm  by  a  sudden   rush  of 
water. 

"  A  great  tempestuous  rage  and  furious  storm 
sodaynely  fiuahrd  and  drowned  xil.  of  his  great 
ahippee.  —  Hall :  Henry  IT.  (an.  1). 

*4.  To  excite. 
"Such  things  as  can  only  feed  his 

bis  ambition."— Sourt  .-  Sermom,  ii.  104. 

flush,  a.,  s.,  &  adv.    [FLUSH,  v.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Fresh,  glowing,  vigorous. 

"  All  his  crimes  broad  blown,  txjttuh  as  Hay." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  ill.  S. 

*  2.  Full  of  or  rich  with  bloom  or  blossoms. 

3.  Well-supplied ;   abounding.     (Followed 
by  of.) 

"  Ton  have  a  passion  for  her  pin-money ;  no,  no, 
country  ladies  are  not  so  Jluih  of  if—  Vanbrugh: 
froroked  Hiuband,  ii.  1. 

*4.  Confident:  flushed. 

"  Both  appeared  v\itejluth  and  confident  of  victory." 
—S.  Brooke :  Fool  qf  Quality,  i.  143. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Carp.  :  Having  the  surface  unbroken  or 
even ;  on  the  same  plane  or  level  with  the 
adjacent  surface. 

2.  Cards:  In  cribbage,  applied  to  a  hand 
consisting  of  cards  of  the  same  suit ;  holding 
a  flush. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  A  sudden  flow  of  water. 

"  The  pulse  of  the  arteries  is  not  only  caused  by  the 
pulsation  of  the  heart,  driving  the  blood  through 
them  in  manner  of  a  wave  otjluth,  but  by  the  coats  of 
the  arteries  themselves."— «oy:  On  the  Creation. 

2.  A  sudden  flow  or  rush  of  blood  to  the 
face,  causing  a  redness. 

3.  Any  warm  colouring  or  glow. 

4.  A  sudden  rush  or  impulse  ;  a  thrill  or 
shock  as  of  feeling. 

"  Success  may  give  him  a  present  Jliuh  of  Joy  ;  but 
when  the  short  transport  is  over,  the  apprehension  of 
losing  succeeds  to  the  care  of  acquiring."— Rogert  : 
Sermon*. 

*  &  Bloom,  vigour,  freshness. 

"  All  the  blooming /wA  of  life  is  dead." 

Ooldtmith :  Deterted  riOage, 

6.  A  flock  of  birds   suddenly   started   or 
flushed. 

"  Flowne  at  ajfuiA  of  ducks  forehy  the  brooke  " 

aperuer :  F.  «.,  V.  ii.  44. 

7.  Abundance. 

"  I  thought  o'  the  bonny  bit  thorn  that  our  father 
rooted  out  o'  the  yard  last  May,  when  it  had  a'  the 
Jhuh  o'  bloatom*  on  it."— Scott :  Start  of  Mid-Lothian, 


S.  A  piece  of  moist  ground ;  a  placo  where 
water  frequently  lies  ;  a  morass,  a  bog. 

II.  Cards:  In  crilil>age  a  hand  consisting  of 
cards  all  of  the  same  suit. 

"There  was  nothing  silly  In  it  [whist]  like  the  nub 
in  oribbu*— nothing  superfluous.  No  jluihrt,  ilj.it 
must  irrational  of  all  pleas."— Lamb  Ada.  Hn 
Battle. 

C.  As  adv. :  So  as  to  be  level,  even,  or  flush 
with  the  adjacent  surfaces. 

flush-bolt,  a. 

1.  A  scrsw  bolt  the  head  of  which  is  counter- 
sunk so  that  it  shall  not  protrude  from  the 
surface  of  the  object. 

2.  A  sliding  bolt  let  into  the  face  or  edge  of 
a  door  so  as  to  make  an  even  surface  there- 
with. 

flush-deck,  s. 

Naut. :  A  deck  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  vessel,  from  stem  to  stern,  without  fore- 
castle or  poop,  as  in  a  frigate. 

flush-Joint,  s. 

Carp. :  A  joint  in  which  the  abutting  parts 
make  no  projection  beyond  the  general  face 
of  the  object. 

flush-panel,  s. 

Joinery :  A  panel  whose  surface  comes  out 
even  with  the  face  of  the  stile. 

flush-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  used  in  raising 
water  from  a  drain  ;  it  is  shaped  like  a  breast- 
wheel,  but  is  driven  by  power  to  raise  water. 

flush' -er  (1),  s.  [Ger.  fleischer  =  a  butcher.] 
A  name  given  to  Lanius  cotturio,  the  red- 
backed  shrike  or  lesser  butcher-bird. 

flush  -er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  flush  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  flushes  or  cleanses  out,  as  a  drain,  by 
turning  in  a  sudden  and  copious  flow  of  water. 

flush'-ing,  s.  [Named  from  the  place  of  its 
manufacture.]  A  kind  of  woollen  material 
made  at  Flushing. 

"  As  some  stout  skipper  paces  his  deck  in  a  suit  of 
Xiuhing."—Xeade:  Cloitter  <t  Hearth,  ch.  xliii. 

flush'-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.   [FLUSH  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming 

flushed  ;  a  flush  ;  a  redness. 

"  Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  i.  M. 

flush'- ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.  [FLUSH  (2),  v.] 
A.  A;  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  cleans- 
ing a  drain  by  turning  in  a  sudden  and  copious 
flow  of  water. 

2.  Weaving:  A  term  applied  to  a  thread 
which  spans  a  number  of  other  threads  with- 
out  intersection.      Usually  called    Floating 
(q.v.).     [TwiLL.] 

*  flush  -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flushing  (1) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  flushing,  reddening,  or  blushing  manner. 

flush' -ness,  s.  [Eng.  flush;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  flush  or  flushed. 

flus'-ter.  v.t.  &  i.  [Icel.  flaustra  —  to  be 
flustered ;  flaustr  =  fluster,  hurry.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  hot  or  red  in  the  face, 
as  with  drinking ;    to  heat,  to  confuse,  to 
muddle. 

"  His  practice  ot  fluttering  himself  daily  with  claret 
was  hardly  considered  as  a  fault  by  his  contemporaries." 
—Macaulay:  Hilt.  Eng.,  ek.  xx 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  heated  or  flustered ; 
to  be  in  a  state  of  heat  or  excitement. 

flus'-ter,  s.  [FLUSTER,  v.]  Heat,  excitement, 
bustle,  confusion. 

"The  priest  need  not  have  been  in  such  a  flutter 
with  Molly."— Fielding:  Tom  Janet,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ix. 

flus'-tra,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  sea  in  its  quiet  state, 
a  calm.] 

Zool. :  Sea-mat  A  genus  of  Molluscoida, 
class  Polyzoa,  order  Infundibulata,  and  family 
Escharidae,  if  not  itself  the  type  of  on*  (Flus- 
tridae).  The  species,  and  especially  the  com- 
mon one,  Flustra  foliacea,  are  regarded  by 
visitors  to  the  coast  as  sea  weeds,  which  they 
somewhat  resemble,  but  the  frond,  which  is 
mat-like  in  colour,  is  all  dotted  over  with 
holes,  each  of  which  is  inhabited  by  a  poly- 


mired  in   a   great   state   of  Jtuitration."  -  Mortimer 
Two  Plunges  for  a  Pearl,  vol.  ii..  ch.  vii. 


pide,  or  its  offspring  by  gemmation,  in  one 
sense  distinct  yet  still  connected  with  the 
parent,  like  branches  with  the  roots  of  a  tree. 
They  are  found  on  our  rocky  shores  abun- 
dantly. 

•  flus  tra-ted,   o.      [FLUSTER,   v.]     Tipsy, 
intoxicated. 

"  We  were  coming  down  Essex  Street  one  night,  a 
little  Jtuttrated."—  Steele  :  Spectator,  No.  496 

flus  tra'-tion,  s.    [FLUSTER,  v.]     Confusion, 
flurry. 

"Then  was  this  pretty  little  actress  whom  he  ad- 
ire " 

Colli 

flus'-tri-dte,   flus  tra  dw,   s.  pi.     [Mod. 
Lat  flustr(a),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id<e.] 
Zool.  :  A  family  of  Infundibulate  Polyzoa, 
type  Flustra  (q.v.). 

flute  (1),  *aoyt,»  floytc,  *  flowte,  s.    [O. 

Fr.  flaute,fleute;  Fr.  flute,  from  Low  Lat 
flcmta  —  a  flute,  from  Lat.  flatus  =  a  blowing  ; 
flo  =  to  blow  ;  Ital.  flauto;  M.  H.  Ger.  floite; 

Dut.  fluit  ;  Sw.  flojt  ;  Dan.  floite  ;  Ger.  flote, 
flaute.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

**  Anon  they  move 

In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  Jtutet  and  soft  recorders."    Milton  .  P.  L.  ,  I.  Ml. 

2.  A   long,    thin,    French    roll,    eaten   at 
breakfast. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

4.  A  groove  or  channel  in  any  material,  as  la 
a  dress  ;  a  species  of  ruffle. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  long  vertical  groove  in  the  shaft  of  a 
column.    It  is  usually  circular  in  section,  but, 
when  angular,  the   shaft  is  called  a  canted 
column.    The  Doric  column  has  twenty  flutes  ; 
the   Corinthian,  Ionic,   and   composite   have 
each  twenty-four  flutes  ;  the  Tuscan  is  with- 
out them. 

"According  to  the  compass  and  station  of  the 
column,  the  jlutri  may  be  augmented  to  thirty  and 
above."—  Jlvelyn  :  Architecture. 

(2)  A   hollow,    concave    chamfer,    gutter, 
groove,  or  channel  ;  the  receding  member  of 
a  compound  moulding. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  One  of  the  most  widely  used  of  ancient 
musical  instruments,  and  at  this  day  one  of 
the  most  important  instruments  in  an  orches- 
tra. Of  tubes  without  reeds  there  are  only 
two  kinds  —  the  flute  played  by  a  mouth-  piece, 
and  that  played  by  placing  the  lips  close 


against  a  hole  on  one  side.  The  former  kind 
was  formerly  called  flute  a  bee ;  the  latter, 
flute  traversiere,  or  flauto  traverso,  the  cross- 
flute.  The  flageolet,  which  still  is  in  use,  is  a 
a  familiar  example  of  a  flute,  a  bee,  but  it  is 
the  smallest  of  its  kind,  for  these  instruments 
were  at  one  time  made  sufficiently  large  to  be 
called  "tenor"  and  "bass"  flutes  ;  and  com- 

Slete  four-part  harmony  could   be  obtained 
•oin  a  set    The  larger  kinds  only  exist  now 
as  curiosities. 

(2)  A  stop  on  an  organ.  They  are  of  two 
kinds,  open  and  stopped,  and  are  equally 
common  in  metal  and  wood.  (Stainer  <t 
Barrett.) 

flute-bit,  s.  A  wood-boring  tool  adapted 
to  be  used  in  a  brace,  and  used  in  boring 
ebony,  rosewood,  and  other  hard  woods. 

flute-like,  a.  Resembling  a  flute  in  tone ; 
clear  and  mellow. 

flute-organ,  s. 

.Music:  An  organ  in  which  the  sound  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  wind  on  a  cutting 
edge,  in  contradistinction  to  the  reed-organ, 
in  which  the  sound  is  produced  by  a  vibrating 
tongue  of  metal.  It  is  also  called  the  mouth- 
organ,  and  the  mouth  or  flute-pipes  are  tech- 
nically known  as  flues ;  a  contraction  of  flutes. 

flute-pipe,  5. 

Music :  An  organ-pipe  having  a  sharp  lip  or 
wind-cutter  which  imparts  vibrations  to  the 
column  of  air  in  the  pipe,  producing  a  musical 
note.  [MOUTH-PIPE.] 


..ate,  tat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
ox,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =>  a.   qu  =  kw. 


flute— fluxible 
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flute-player,  s.    A  flutist  or  flautist. 

flute-stop,  *.    [FLCTE,  *.,  II.  2  (2).] 

II  Armed  en  flute:  Having  the  guns  in  part 

taken  out,  as  when  used  as  a  transport.    (Said 

of  a  vessel  of  war.) 

flute  (2X  s.  [A  corruption  of  float  or  flote 
(q.v.).]  A  long  vessel  or  boat,  having  flat 
ribs  or  floor  timbers,  round  behind  and  swelled 
in  the  middle. 

•flute,  •  floit  en,  *floyt-en,  "flowt-yn, 

v.i.  &  t.     [O.  Fr.  flauter,  fleuter ;  M.  H.  Ger. 

floiten,  flouten  ;  Out.  fluiten;  Low  Ger.  floiten, 

Jleiten  ;  Ger.  flo'ten.] 
,  A.  Intransitive: 
i  L  To  play  upon  a  flute  or  pipe. 

"  Syngynge  he  was,  or  jtouti/ni/e.  al  the  day." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,n. 

2.  To  whistle  with  a  flute-like  note. 
B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  play  on  a  flute  ;  to  play  or  sing  with 
flute-like  notes. 

"  fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death." 

Tennyton  •  Patting  of  Arthur. 

2.  To  form  flutes  or  channels  in ;  as  in  a 
column. 

flut  -ed,  pa.  par.  A  a.    [FLUTE,  v.] 

1.  Arch.  :  Having  channels  or  flutes  in  it; 
channelled,  furrowed  :  as,  a  fluted  column. 

2.  Music:  Clear  and  mellow ;  flute-like:  as, 
fluted  notes. 

flut   en -1st,  s.    [Eng.  flute ;  -n  connective,  and 
suff.  -ist.]    A  flute  player ;  a  fluter. 
"  There  sometimes  flutenistt 
Bear  office  now."       titupylton:  Juvenal,  iu.  42. 

flut  -er,  s.     [Eng.  flute  (1) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  plays  upon  a  flute  ;  a  flautist. 

2.  One  who  makes  flutes  or  grooves. 

*  flut  -er-ess,  *  flutf-er-esse,  s.  [Eng. 
fluter ;  -ens.  ]  A  woman  who  plays  on  the  flute. 
(Sherwood.) 

flu  ti  na,  s.  [Ital.  fluutino  =  a  small  flute, 
Uimin.  o'f  flauto  —  a  flute.] 

Music :  A  kind  of  accordeon  resembling  the 
concertina.  A  form  of  melodeon.  An  in- 
strument worked  by  a  bellows  and  keys  in 
bank,  and  having  one  set  of  reeds. 

flut' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &,  *.    [FLUTE,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  forming  flutes  or  grooves  in. 

2.  A  flute ;   a  groove  ;   a  channel ;  fluted 
work. 

"The  cauliculi  ...  (all  exactly  with  the  hollow  of 
the  /tuti'igi."— Evelyn  :  Architecture. 

3.  A  species  of  ruffle. 

4.  One  of  the  longitudinal  grooves   in   a 
screw-tap,  giving  cutting-edges  to  the  thread. 

fluting-cylinder,  s.  A  cylinder  having 
longitudinal  grooves  to  corrugate,  crimp,  or 
flute  thin  sheet-metal  plates  or  fabrics.  [FLOT- 

INO-MACHINE.] 

flu  ting-iron,  s.  A  species  of  laundry- 
iron  which  flutes  the  clothes ;  au  Italian-iron  ; 
a  gauffering-iion. 

fluting  lathe,  <.  A  kind  of  lathe  for 
cutting  flutes  or  scrolls  upon  columns  or 
balusters.  The  Hute  proper  is  the  vertical 
groove  in  a  column  or  pillar,  but  the  flute  of 
the  lathe  is  a  spiral. 

fluting  machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
corrugating  or  crimping  metals  It  has  a  pair 
of  rollers,  each  one  having  projections  which 
enter  the  interdental  spaces  of  the  other.  By 
turning  the  operating  screw,  the  bent  bar, 
and  with  it  the  upi>er  roller,  can  lie  adjusted 
up  or  down  at  will  to  regulate  the  distance 
between  the  two  rollers. 

fluting  plane,  i. 

Joinery :  A  plane  adapted  to  cut  grooves. 

flut  1st,  s.  (Eng.fluHe);-ist.}  One  who  plays 
upon  the  flute  ;  a  flautist. 

flut  ter,  t'.i.  &  i.  [A.8.  floterian,  flotorian  = 
to  float  about ;  flat  =  the  sea  ;  cogn.  with 
Low  Qer.  fluttem  =  to  flutter  about ;  Ger. 
fluttern;  Dut.Jtadderen=to  hover.)  [FLOAT,  v.\ 


A.  Intransitive: 

L  To  flap  the  wings  rapidly ;  to  hover. 

"  AB  an  eagle  stirretli  up  her  nest,  flutterrth  over  her 
youni.'.  and  sureadetli  abruad  her  wings,  so  the  Lord 
aloiie  did  lead  him.  '* — Deuteronomy  xxxii.  11. 

2.  To   move  about  with  a  show  of  great 
bustle,  but  without  much  result. 

3.  To  be  moved  with  quick  vibrations ;  to 
flap  about. 

"  The  yards  are  all  hoisted. 
The  sails  flutter  out." 

LoHgfelliHf :  Muriciarit  Tale. 

4.  To  be  in  a  state  of  agitation,  doubt,  or 
uncertainty ;  to  hesitate  ;  to  wander. 

"  His  thoughts  are  very  fluttering  and  wandering, 
and  cannot  be  fixed  attentively  to  a  few  ideas  succes- 
sively. "-  tYattt. 

5.  To  act  the  beau  or  a  frivolous  character. 

"  No  rag,  no  scrap  of  all  the  beau  or  wit. 
That  uuce  e*i  flattered,  :iud  that  once  so  writ." 

Pope  :  Dunnad.  ii.  119, 120. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  move  about  with  quick  vibrations  ; 
to  flap  :  as,  A  bird  flutters  its  wings. 

*  2.  To  disturb,  to  drive  in  disorder,  to  con- 
found. 

"  Like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecote,  I 
fluttered  your  Volscians  iu  Corioli." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanut,  v.  5. 

3.  To  put  into  a  state  of  agitation,  alarm, 
or  anxiety. 

"  This  place  is  so  haunted  with  batta  that  their  per- 
petual fluttering  endangered  the  putting  out  our 
fittk.es.  —  Evelyn :  Memoirt,  vol.  L 

flut  -ter,  s.    [FLUTTER,  ».] 

1.  Quick,  short,  and  irregular  vibrations  ;  a 
flapping  or  moving  rapidly. 

"  An  infinite  variety  of  motions  are  to  be  made  use 
of  in  the  flutter  of  a  fan :  there  is  the  angry  flutter, 
the  modest  flutter,  and  the  timorous  flutter." —Addi- 
ton:  Spectator,  No.  102. 

2.  A  state  of  excitement,  anxiety,  or  agita- 
tion ;  disorder,  confusion. 

"  Lest  their  various  and  jangling  opinions  put  their 
leaves  into  a  flutter."— Milton :  Bemonttranti  Defence. 

flutter -Wheel,  s.  A  water-wheel  of 
moderate  diameter,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
chute  so  as  to  receive  the  impact  of  the  head 
of  water  in  the  chute  and  penstock.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  its  rapid  motion. 

flut  -ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  flutter ;  -er.]  One  who 
flutters. 

fliit'-ter'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [FLUTTER,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  shaking  or  moving 
rapidly ;  a  flapping  about ;  a  putting  into  a 
state  of  agitation,  anxiety,  or  excitement. 

*  flut'-ter-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fluttering ;  -ly.'} 
In  a  fluttering  manner. 

flut'-y,  a.  [Eng.  flut(e)(l);  -y.]  Resembling 
a  flute  in  tone ;  flute-like. 

flii'-vl-al,  a.  [Fr.  fluvial;  Lat.  fluviaUs, 
fromfluviiis  =  a  river.]  The  same  as  FLUVIA- 
TILE  (q.v.). 

flu-vl-a'-lef,  s.pl.  [M.  or  f.  pi.  of  Lut.  fluvialis 
=  pertaining  to  a  river.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Ventinat  and 
Richard  to  an  order  of  Endogens  since  merged 
in  Naiadaceee  (q.v.).  The  old  genus  Fluvialis 
is  now  made  a  synonym  of  Najas. 

t  flu'-vi-al-Ist,  s.  [Lat.  fluviaUis),  pertaining 
to  a  river,  and  Eng.,  &c.  MI  ft'.  -ist.\ 

Geol. :  One  who  in  explaining  certain  pheno- 
mena attributes  nearly  every  thing  to  the  action 
of  existing  rivers. 

flu-vl-at'-lc,  a.  [Lat.  fluviaticus  =  pertain- 
ing to  a  river.]  The  same  as  FLUVIATILE  (q.v.). 

flu  vi-a-tile,  a.  [Lat.  fluviatilis  =  pertain- 
ing to  rivers.] 

1.  Geog.  £  Geol. :  Belonging  to  a  river. 

2.  Zool.  •   Living   in  a  river  :   as,  fluviatile 
shells. 

flu  vi-oA -li  -nae,   s.  pi.     [Lat.  fluvius  =  a 
river,  and  atla  =  to  inhabit.] 
Ornith. :  The  same  as  ALKOTKUKIN,*:  (q.v.). 

flu  vi  6  ma  rine,  a.  [Lat.  fluvius  =.  a 
river,  and  marinus  =  marine,  from  mare  — 
the  sea.]  Related  to  both  a  river  and  the  sea. 

fluviomarine  strata,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  :  Strata  laid  down  iu  the  bed  of  the 
sea  by  an  adjacent  river. 


flux,  *  flix,  s.  &  a.     [Fr.  flux,  from  Lat.  flumu 
—  a  flowing,  from  fluo  =  to  flow  ;  Sp.  &  Port, 
fluxo  ;  Ital.  flusso.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  flowing ;  the  motion 
of  a  liquid. 

"  Still  aud  calm  ;  no  noise,  DO  flux  of  waters." 

Beaum.  t  Flet. :  Pilgrim,  ill.  t 

2.  Any  flow  or  issue  of  matter. 

"  Civet  is  the  very  uncleanly  flux  of  a  cat.* 

zhaJcesp.  :  At  1'uu  Like  ft,  ill.  1 

3.  Fusion  ;  a  liquid  state  caused  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat. 

*4.  A  passing  away,  and  giving  place  to 
others. 

"  Amid  the  flux  of  many  thousand  years." 

Thornton :  Summer,  35. 

*  5.  A  coming  together,  concourse,  or  con- 
fluence. 

"  Left  and  abandoned  of  his  velvet  friends ; 
"Tis  right,  quoth  he  :  thus  misery  doth  part 
The  flux  of  company." 

fihakesp. :  At  I'ou  Like  It,  It  L 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Hydroij. :  The  flow  of  the  tide,  as  opposed 
to  the  ebb  or  reflux. 

"  To  mark  the  flux  and  reflux  of  its  waters."— Loath  : 
Lecture*,  vol.  L,  lect  2. 

2.  Med. :    An  extraordinary  issue    or  dis- 
charge from  the  bowels,  &c. ;  as,  the  bloody 
flux,  &c. ;  dysentery. 

"  The  next  year  was  calamitous,  bringing  strangf 
fluxet  upon  men  and  murrain  upon  cattle."— MMon: 
HiU.  Eng.,  bk.  vi. 

3.  Metall.  :  A  name  given  to  any  substance 
which  assists  the  fusion  of  minerals.     Crude 
flux  is  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potassium  and 
tartar,  which  is  put  into  the  crucible  with 
the  substance  intended  to  be  fused.    White 
flux  is  formed  by  projecting  equal  parts  of  a 
mixture  of  nitre  and  tartar,  iu  small  portions 
at  a  time,   into  an  ignited  crucible.     Black 
flux  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  but  with 
double  the  amount  of  tartar,  so  that  carbon 
is  contained  in  the  mixture ;    it  is  used  to 
reduce  metallic  ores.    Cyanide  of  potassium 
is    used    as    a    fusing   and    reducing   agent. 
Minerals  are  fused  with  a  mixture  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium   carbonates,   which    melts 
more  easily  than  either  of  them  alone. 

*  B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Unconstant ;    not   durable,     variable ; 
maintained  by  a  constant  succession  of  parts. 

"  One  argument  for  such  a  translation  is  the  tfiix 
nature  of  living  languages."— A bp.  A'ewcombe:  i'tamy 
on  Translation  of  the  Hi&le,  p.  283. 

2.  Transient ;  not  of  permanent  importance. 
"Written  upon  a  subject  flux  and  transitory. "— 

Johnton  :  Lift  of  Sprat. 

flux-spoon,  s. 

Meta.ll. :  A  small  ladle  for  dipping  out  a 
sample  of  molten  metal  to  be  tested. 

*  flux,  v.t.    [FLUX,  s.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  melt,  to  fuse. 

"  fluxing  ores,  running  glass,  and  assisting  us  In 
many  of  our  operations."— Paley  •  Natural  Theology, 
ch.  xxi. 

2.  To  kill  or  get  rid  of  by  a  flux. 

"He  might  fashionably  aud  genteelly  have  been 
duelled  or  fluxed  into  another  world."— South. 

3.  To  purge,  to  clear. 

'•  Twas  he  that  gave  one  Senate  purges, 
And  fluxt  the  House  of  many  a  burgess." 

Hutler;  l/udibrai.  pt.  ii.,  c.  L 

II.  Med. :  To  cause  a  flux  or  evacuation ; 
to  salivate. 

"  But  what  can  salivation  do? 
It  has  been  fluxt  and  reftuxt  too." 

Byrom :  IVrs. «  on  an  Old  Rob-teig. 

*  flux  a   tion,   s.      [Eng.  flux ;   -ation.]     A 
flowing  or  passing  away,  and  giving  place  to 
others. 

"  They  believe  a  continual  jTuavtti'an  and  transmigra- 
tion of  souls  from  eternity."— Letlie-  Short  Method 
with  the  Deittt. 

'  flUX-1-bIT-i-tjf,  s.     [Low  Lat.  fluxibilitas, 
from  fluxibilis.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fluxible  or  capable 
of  fusion. 

2.  Changeableness,     variableness,     incon- 
stancy, mutability. 

"  The  fluxtbilUy  of  human  nature  is  too  great,"— 
Hammond:  Works,  ii.  698. 

'  fltix'-I-ble,  a.     [Low  Lat   fluxibilis,  frora 
Lat.  tin.rn.-  ] 

1.  Capable  of  being  fused  or  melted,  as  a 
mineral. 


boil,  boy:  pout,  ]6%1;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;   go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph     f. 
-oian.  tian  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  -  shun ;    tion,  -fion  -  **"'"«r     -ckous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shiis.     ble.  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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fluxibleness  —  fly 


2.  Changeable,  variable,  inconstant,  mutable. 

"Tht'   in.turr  is  variable,  mutable.  »U«r»b:»,  and 
*."—  />   Uollarui     «ururrA,  p  «M. 


•  fl  tix  -I-ble-ness,  s.    [Eng.  Jluxftle  ;  -ne&.] 

The  quality  of  being  fluzible  ;  fluxihility. 

•  flax   ilo,  a.    [Low  Lat.  fluxilis,  from  Lat. 
fluxus  =»  a   glowing.]      Fluxible  ;  capable  of 
being  fused  or  melted. 


c-n-l-tfr.*.    [Eng.  /.«0(e).  •-«».]    Fluxi- 
bility  ;  capability  of  l>eing  fused  or  melted. 

••The  weight  ami  fluidity,  or  at  least  futility  of  the 
bodies  benbelow.-—  Boylt:  Workt. 

fluxion  (as  fluk  shun),  *.      [Lat.  fluxio, 
from/iuKts,  pa.  par.  of  _/tuo  =  to  flow.] 
*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 
I  The  act  or  state  of  flowing. 

"  By  the  jtiur*  >n  o(  the  odour  coming  from  the  beast." 
—P.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  784. 

8.  That  which  flows. 

e.rfujrion  increased.  and  ubocossei  were  raised."— 


3.  The  fusion  or  running  of  metals  into  a 
fluid  state. 

4.  A  constantly  varying  indication. 
IL  Technically  : 

I.  titd.  :  An  unnatural  flow  or  determina- 
tion of  blood  or  other  humour  towards  any 
organ  ;  a  catarrh. 

•  Math.  :  A  method  of  calculation  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  fluents,  or  flowing  num- 
bers. Thus  a  mathematical  line  may  be 
considered  as  produced  by  the  fluxion  or  flow- 
ing of  a  point  ;  a  surface  by  the  fluxion  of 
a  line,  and  a  solid  by  the  fluxion  of  a  surface. 
A  mathematical  point  in  motion  will  really 
make  a  line  ;  a  revolving  radius  which  is  a 
line  will  make  a  circle  which  is  a  surface,  and 
its  revolution  about  its  diameter  will  generate 
•  sphere  which  is  a  solid.  The  same  principle 
may  be  applied  to  purely  numerical  calcula- 
tions, like  the  formula;  of  algebra.  If  of  two 
quantities,  x  and  y,  the  increase  of  x  at  a 
uniform  and  given  rate  produces  an  increase 
or  decrease  of  y  ;  and  if  3!  and  y"  represent 
the  velocities  of  x  and  y  respectively,  then  y1 
is  equal  to  the  function  of  x  and  y  depending  on 
the  equation  connectingthem,  the  whole  multi- 
plied oy  x".  In  this  formula  jjand  y  were  called 
by  Newton  fluents,  and  x1  and  '<J  their  fluxions. 
This  branch  of  the  higher  mathematics  was 
invented  by  Newton  in  A.D.  1663.  On  Octo- 
ber 24,  1676,  he  communicated  his  method  to 
Oldenburg  in  a  sentence  with  all  the  letters 
disarranged  so  that  his  correspondent  could 
not  possibly  have  put  them  in  order.  If  he 
had  succeeded  in  doing  this  the  sentence 
would  have  been  "Datasequationequotcunque 
fluentes  quantitates  involvente  fluxiones  in- 
venire  et  vice  versa."  Leibnitz  received  this 
letter  in  1677,  and  in  1684  explained  a  dis- 
covery which  he  had  made.  It  was  that  of 
the  differential  calculus,  which  was  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  fluxions.  What  Newton 
called  fluxions,  Leibnitz  called  differences. 
An  angry  controversy  subsequently  arose  be- 
tween Newton  and  Leibnitz  as  to  priority  of 
discovery,  the  Royal  Society  of  London  taking 
the  part  of  the  former,  who  was  then  its  presi- 
dent, and  the  scientific  men  of  Germany  that 
of  the  latter,  who  was  their  countryman. 
Both  appear  to  have  made  the  discovery  inde- 
pendently. In  the  slight  differences  of  method 
which  exist,  the  advantage  lay  with  Leibnitz, 
and  while  the  term  fluxions  is  now  scarcely 
ever  used,  that  of  differential  calculus  is  in 
common  use.  The  first  elementary  treatise  on 
fluxions  published  in  England  was  by  John 
Harris,  in  A.D.  1702.  A  description  of  the 
process  by  Newton  himself  followed  in  1704, 
in  his  Quadrature  of  Curves. 

fluxional,  fluxionary  (as  fluk'-shun-al, 
fluk'-Shun-ar-y),  «•  [Eng.  fluxion;  -ary.] 
Pertaining  to  fluxions. 

"You   may    apply   the    roles    of    the  fluxionary 
method."—  Berkeley  :  Analyit,  §32. 

fluxionary  calculus,  «. 
Math.  :   The   calculus   by  the   method  of 
fluxions. 

fluxional  or  fluxionary  analysis,  «. 

Math.  :  The  analysis  of  flowing  quantities 
and  fluxions. 

fluxionist  (as  fluk  shun  -1st),  *fluc- 
tion  1st,  i.  [Eng.  fluxion;  -ist.}  One  skilled 
in  fluxions. 

"  An  algebraist  fluctkmitt,  geometrician,  or  demon- 
strator of  any  kind."—  Berkeley  :  Analytt,  i  33. 


*  flux    ive,  u.     [Eng.  flux  ;  -ive.] 

1.  Flowing,  running,  as  with  tears. 

"  These  ofteu  bathed  she  in  her.A«uri0«  eyes,' 

Shtikfip.  •  Lovrr'i  dnHplnlnt,  50. 

2.  Variable,  changeable,  inconstant. 


*  flux   lire,  ».     [Lat.  fluxura  =  a  flowing.] 

1.  The  quality  of  flowing  or  of  being  fluid. 

"  In  itself  hol.la  these  two  properties 
Moisture  tmdfluxure." 
Fielding  :  Covtnt-Oardtn  Journal,  No.  55. 

2.  A  fluid  matter. 

fly,  *  fleg  en.    *  fleghe,   *  flee,  *  fle  on, 
•file,   yfllgh,    *flye,    *  flyghe,    flyyn 

(pa.  t.  *  fleigli,  *  fleyglut,  fleto,  *  floghe,  *  Jltighe, 
*  fluwe  ;  pa.  par.  *flog~n,  *  flone,  *  flowen, 
flown),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  fleogan  (]>t.  t.  fledh); 
cogn.  with  Dut.  vliegen  ;  Icel.  fljuga  ;  Dan. 
flyve  ;  Sw.  flya  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fliogan  ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  vliegen;  Low  Ger.  fleigen;  Ger.  fliegen.] 
A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  move  or  pass  through  the  air  sith 
wings. 

"  Doth  the  hawk/y  by  thy  wisdom  ?  "—  Jab  xxxix.  26. 

2.  To  pass  or  be  driven  through  the  air  by 
any  impulse  :  as,  Anarrowyties  through  the  air. 

3.  To  rise  in  the  air  ;  to  mount  upwards,  as 
smoke  in  the  air. 


4.  To  flutter  or  wave  in  the  air. 

"  Bells  were  ringing,  flags  were  fluixg.  candles  were 
arranged  in  the  windows  for  an  illumination."—  Ma- 
caultiy  :  Eat.  Eng.,  eh.  xv. 

5.  To  move  with  rapidity  :  as,  A  wheel  flies 
round. 

6.  To  flee,  to  run  away. 

"  Ah,  whither  shall  Ijtyio  'scape  their  hands." 

Shakeip.  :  3  Benry  I'/.,  L  S. 

7.  To  pass  or  move  swiftly  ;  to  hasten  ;  to 
hurry. 

"  In  the  morning  early  will  we  both  fly  towards  Btl- 
mont"        Ulutkesp.  :  Merchant  nf  Venice,  iv.  i. 

8.  To  pass  away  quickly  :  as,  Time  flies. 

9.  To  be  spread  rapidly  :   as,   The   report 
flew  through  the  city. 

10.  To  break,  to  shiver,  to  burst  in  suuder  : 
as,  A  bottle  flies  in  pieces. 

*  11.  To  travel  by  a  fly. 


B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  cause  to  fly  or  float  in  the  air  :  as,  To 
fly  a  kite. 

2.  To  flee  from  ;  to   run  away  from  ;   to 
avoid  ;  to  shun. 

"  Pursuing  that  which  flies,  and  .flying  what  pursues." 
Jihaketp.  :  \lirry  Wines  of  Windior,  ii.  2. 

8.  To  quit  or  escape  from  by  flight. 

'*Dedalus,  to  fly  the  Cretan  shore, 
His  heavy  limbs  on  juinteii  pinions  bore." 

Dryden  :  Virgil  ;  ^neid  vt  18. 

*  4.  To  attack  or  hunt  with  a  hawk. 

"  If  a  man  can  tame  this  monster,  and  with  her  fly 
other  ravening  fowl,  and  kill  them,  it  is  somewhat 
worth."—  Bacon. 

*  5.  To  carry  or  convey  in  a  fly. 

"  Poole  flied  us  all  the  way."—  Southey  :  Letteri,  Ui. 
478. 

IT  (1)  To  fly  about  :  To  change  or  shift  fre- 
quently ;  said  of  the  wind. 

(2)  To  fly  at  :  To  rush  with  violence  or  fierce- 
ness at  ;  to  attack  suddenly. 

(3)  To  fly  in  the  face  of: 

(a)  To  insult. 

"  This  would  discourage  any  man  from  doing  you 
good,  when  you  will  either  neglect  him,  or  Hy  in  hit 
face."—  Swift  :  f>rapier'i  Leltert. 

(b)  To  act  in  direct  opposition  to  ;  to  set  at 
defiance. 

(4)  To  fly  off: 

(a)  To  become  suddenly  detached  or  separ- 
ated. 

*  (b)  To  revolt  ;  to  fall  away  ;  to  desert. 

"  The  images  of  revolt  and  flying  off" 

Shakeip.  :  Lear,  ii.  t. 

(5)  To  fly  open  :  To  open  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently :  as,  The  doors  flew  open. 

(6)  To  fly  out  : 

(a)  To  burst  into  passion. 

"Passion  Is  apt  to  ruffle,  and  pride  wi\\fly  out  Into 
contumely  and  neglect."—  Collier  :  Of  Friendship. 

(V)  To  break  out  into  licence. 

(c)  To  start  violently  from  any  direction. 
"All  bodies,  moved  circularly,  have  a  per|>etual  en- 

deavour to  recede  from  the  centre  and  every  moment 
would  fly  out  in  right  lines,  if  they  were  not  re- 
•trained."—  Bentley  :  Sermmu. 


7.  To  let  fly: 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  Ord.  Lang.:  To  discharge,  to  shoot  or 
throw  out. 

"  A  quarelle  lete  he  jtie."       Langtoft,  p.  204. 

(b)  Naut.  :  To  let  go  suddenly  :  as,  To  Ut  ft 
the  sheets. 

(2)  Intrans.  :  To  direct  a  violent  blow. 

8.  To  fly  a  kite :  To  obtain  money  or  accom- 
modation bills.     (Comm.  Slang.) 

fly,  *  fle,  *  flee,  *  fleh,  *  flei,  *  fley,  *  flcye, 
*flye,  s.  [A.S.  fleoge;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vLeg; 
Low  Ger.  fleige ;  O.  H.  Ger.  flioga ;  M.  H.  CJ«T. 
vliegc  ;  Icel.  &  Sw.  fluga  ;  Dan.  flue.} 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  A  disease  in  turnips,  hops,  &c. 

"  To  prevent  the  fly,  some  propose  to  sow  ashe*  with 
the  »eed." — Mortimer:  Huibundry. 

(3)  An  artificial  fly  or  insect  used  as  a  bait 
for  fishes. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  That  part  of  a  vane  which  shows  the 
direction  in  which  the  wind  blows. 

(2)  The  length  of  a  flag  from  the  staff  to  the 
outer  edge ;  the  perpendicular  height  is  the 
Hoist. 

(3)  The  part  of   a  flag  beyond    the   Jack, 
which  occupies  the  upper  left-hand  corner. 

(4)  A  kind  of  open  or  close  carriage  drawn 
by  one  horse  ;  a  hackney  coach. 

*(5)  A  familiar  spirit. 
"  In  casting  figures,  telling  fortunes,  news, 
Selling  of  Jtiei."    Ben  Jonton  .  Atchemitt.  (Argum.) 
If   In    the     seventeenth     century    familiar 
spirits  in  the  shape  of  fleas  or  lice  were  sup- 
posed to  attend  witches  and  wizards,  who  also 
professed  to  be  able  to  sell  imps  of  this  kind, 
whose  power  varied  in  proportion  to  the  price 
paid  for  them.    Thus  Dapper  in  the  Alchemist, 
having  little  money  to  spare,  wants  only 
"  A  rifling  fly,  none  of  your  great  familiars." 

Sidrophel's  "talismanic louse,"  is  a  well-known 
example  of  more  repulsive  insects  being  sup- 
posed to  entertain  demoniac  guests. 

*(6)  A  thing  of  the  slightest  importance  or 
value. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  Specially : 

(a)  (Sing.):  The  genus. Musca,  of  which  the 
House-fly,  Musca  domestic^,  is  the  type. 

(b)  (PI.  flies) :   (i)  The  family   Musi:ida>,  of 
which  the  genus  Musca  is  the  type ;  (ii)  th« 
order  Diptera  (two-winged  Insects). 

(2)  Gen.  (Chiefly  as  the  second  word  in  • 
compound) :  Almost  any  flying  insect,   espe- 
cially if  with  membraneous  transparent  wings. 
Thus   butterflies    are    Lepidoptera,    gall-flies 
chiefly  Hymenoptera,  dragon-flies  Orthoptera, 
crane-flies  Diptera,  and  Spanish-dies  and  tur- 
nip-flies Coleoptera.     It  is,   however,  only  a 
small  number  of  species  in  the  last-named 
order  that  are  called  flies. 

2.  Hor. :  A  regulating  device  used  formerly 
in  clocks,  and  latterly  in   musical  boxes,  to 
control  the  rate  of  speed 

3.  Knitting-machine :  Another  name  for  the 
Latch  (q.v.). 

4.  Mach.  :  A  fly-wheel  (q.v.). 

5.  Naut.  :  A   compass-card  having  marked 
upon  it  the  points  or  rhumbs,  thirty-two  in 
number.      The  card  is  moved  by  a  magnet- 
needle   beneath.      The    angle    of   the  ship's 
course  with  the  magnetic  meridian  is  shown 
on   the  marginal  plate  by  a  line   called  the 
lubber's  line. 

6.  Print.:  A  vibrating  frame  with  fingers, 
taking  a  printed  sheet  from  the  tapes,  and 
delivering  it  on  to  the  heap. 

7.  Spin.  :  The  arms  which  revolve  around  the 
bobbin  in  a  spinning-frame,  to  twist  the  roving 
or  yarn  which  is  wound  on  the  bobbin.  [FLY  tR.  ] 

8.  Theat. :    A   gallery  running   along    the 
side  of  the  stage  at  a  high  level,  where  the 
ropes  for  drawing  up  parts  of  the  scenes,  &c  , 
are  worked. 

9.  Weaving:  A  shuttle  driven  through  tie 
shed  by  a  blow  or  jerk. 

10  Baseball :  A  ball  batted  upward  at  any 
angle;  a  fly-ball  U-v-)-  If  caught  by  a  fielder 
before  touching  the  ground  the  batsman  is 
retired. 
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fly  agaric,  s. 

Sot. :  Agaricus  musoariiis,  a  scarlet  fungal 
covered  with  white  or  yellow  warts.  It  grows 
In  hirch  woods,  and  is  used  to  poison  flies. 

fly-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  large  flat  block,  double  or  single. 
The  double  block  sometimes  has  two  sheaves 
at  one  part  and  one  sheave  in  the  other  por- 
tion. Used  in  the  hoisting-tackle  of  yards. 

fly-board,  «. 

Print. :  The  board  upon  which  the  printed 
sheets  are  laid  by  the  fly. 

fly-boat,  s. 

1.  A  vessel  used  for  rapid  transport  of  goods, 
Ac.    [FILIBUSTER.] 

"  We  had  leave  to  depart  with  a  fly-boat  laden  with 
lugar."— BacMuyl :  Voyaget.  vol.  h.,  pt  ii.,  p.  131 

2.  A  rapid  passenger  boat  on  canals. 

3.  A  large,  flat-bottomed  Dntch   coasting- 
Teasel. 

fly-book,  s.  A  case  in  the  form  of  a 
book  consisting  of  small  pieces  of  flannel, 
used  by  anglers  to  keep  artificial  flies  in. 

fly-boy,  s. 

Print.  :  The  boy  who  lifts  the  printed  sheets 
off  the  press,  catching  them  as  they  fly  from 
the  tympan. 

fly-bug,  s. 

Entom.  :  Reduvius  personates,  a  kind  of 
winged  bug  which  devours  the  bed-bug. 

fly-cap,  s.  A  cap  or  head-dress  formerly 
worn  by  elderly  ladies  It  was  formed  of  two 
crescents  conjoined,  and  by  means  of  wires 
made  to  stand  out  from  the  cushion  on  which 
the  head  was  dressed.  The  name  is  taken 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  sides  to  wings. 

t  fly-case,  s. 

Entom. :  The  wing-cases  of  a  "  fly,"  a  beetle 
for  example. 

fly-drill,  s.  A  kind  of  drill  having  a  re- 
ciprocating fly-wheel  which  gives  it  a  steady 
momentum.  The  driving  power  consists  of  a 
cord  winding  in  reverse  directions  upon  the 
spindle  as  it  rotates,  first  in  one  direction  and 
then  in  the  other. 

fly-fungus,  s. 

Hot. :  Empusa  m/MOX. 

fly-governor,  s.  A  kind  of  governor 
which  regulates  speed  by  the  impact  of  vanes 
upon  the  air ;  a  fly. 

fly-honeysuckle,  s. 

Dot.  :  A  modern  book-name  for  Lonicera 
Xylosteum. 

fly-leaf,  s.  A  blank  leaf  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  a  book,  or  of  a  circular,  &c. 

fly-maggot,  s.  A  maggot  bred  from  the 
eggs  of  the  blow-fly. 

fly-man,  «.    The  driver  of  a  fly. 

fly-net,  *. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   A  net  in  an  open  window  to 
prevent  entrance  of  flies  and  other  insects. 

2.  Manege :  A  net  of  meshes,  or  a  fringe  of 
leather  strips,  to  protect  a  horse  from  flies. 

fly-nut,  s.  A  nut  with  wings,  to  be  twisted 
by  the  hand  ;  as  the  screw-nut  of  a  hand-vice. 

fly-orchis,  flic  orchis,  *. 

Botany  : 

*  1.  Gen. :  Various  species  of  Habenaria  and 
Ophryg. 
2.  Spec. :  Ophryt  muscifera. 

fly  paper,  «.  Prepared  paper  for  poison- 
ing flies  or  simply  for  catching  them  with  an 

adhesive  muting. 

fly-poison, «. 

Bot. :  Amianthium  muswztoxicum. 

fly-powder,  s.  A  powder  consisting  of 
arsenic  mixed  with  sugar  and  water,  used  to 
kill  flies. 

fly-press,  >.  A  screw-press  in  which  the 
power Ts  derived  from  a  weighted  arm,  swing- 
ing in  a  horizontal  plane,  as  in  embossing  and 
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die  presses.  Presses  of  this  kind  are  used  for 
making  buttons,  washers,  flat  links  for  chains, 
cutting  and  gumming  saw-teeth,  making  per- 
cussion-caps, steel-pens,  &c. 

fly  punching  press,  ».  A  press  foi 
cutting  teeth  on  saws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

fly-rail,  s.  A  hinged  cleat  or  bracket, 
attached  to  the  frame  of  a  table,  and  turned 
out  to  support  the  leaf. 

fly-sheet,  s. 

1.  Gen.  :  A  paper  broadside  or  bill. 

2.  Spec.  (PI.) :   Certain  publications  of  this 
sort    advocating  changes    in    the    Wesleyan 
Methodist  constitution  and  practice.     Those 
who  were  suspeoted.of  having  them  issued 
were  expelled  in  1849,  and  taking-the  name  of 
Methodist  Reformers  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
new  denomination,  which  has,  however,  since 
been  amalgamated  with  others,  the  designa- 
tion of  the  collective  body  being  the  United 
Free  Church  Methodists. 

fly-Shuttle,  s.  A  shuttle  driven  by  a 
picker,  in  contradistinction  to  one  thrown  by 
hand. 

*  fly-Slow,  a.    Moving  slowly. 

"  The  .ffy-nrow  hours  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile." 

Skaketp. :  Richard  II.,  i.  *. 

fly-Speck,  s.  A  speck  or  stain  on  glass, 
&c. ,  caused  by  the  excrement  of  the  common 
house-fly. 

fly-water,  *.  A  liquid  composed  of  a 
solution  of  arsenic,  quassia  bark,  <fcc..  used 
for  killing  flies. 

fly-wheel,  «. 

Mach.  :  A  heavy  wheel  attached  to  ma- 
chinery to  equalize  the  movement.  By  its 
inertia  it  opposes  any  sudden  acceleration  of 
speed,  and  by  its  momentum  it  prevents  sud- 
den diminution  of  speed  ;  in  the  latter  case  it 
acts  as  a  store  of  power  to  continue  the  move- 
ment when  the  motor  temporarily  flags,  or  in 
passing  dead  centres  when  the  motor  is  in- 
operative. Fly-wheels  are  also  used  to  accu- 
mulate power. 

fly,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    Sharp,  wide  awake. 

fly7 -bane,  s.    [Eng.  fly,  and  bane.] 
Bot. :  Agaricus  muscarius. 

fly-blt-ten,  a.   [Eng.  fly,  and  bitten.]  Marked 
by  the  bites  of  flies. 

fly-blow,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eug.  fly,  and  blow.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  deposit  eggs  in,  as  the  blowfly 
in  meat. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  corrupt,  to  taint. 

"  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  he  designs  to  play 
tricks,  and  to  Jlyblfno  my  words,  to  make  others  dis- 
taste them."— StUtingJteet. 

B.  Intrnns. :  To  deposit  eggs  on  meat,  as 
the  blowfly. 

fly' -blow,  ».     [FLYBLOW,  v.]    The  egg  of  a 

blowfly. 

fly1 -blown,  a.    [FLYBLOW,  v.]    Tainted  with 
maggots  ;  stained  by  flies  ;  impure,  putrid. 

fly/-cat9h-er,  s.    [Eng.  fly,  and  catcher.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  that  hunts  or  catches 
flies. 

"  The  swallow  was  a  Jtycatcher  well  as  the  spider."— 
L'Rftrange. 

2.  Ornithology: 

(1)  Sing.  :     The    genus    Muscicapa,    the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Muscicapidse  (q.v.X 
This  family  is  a  large  one,  including  over  40 
genera  and  280  species.    They  are  usually  of 
small  size,  and    are    often   brightly  colored. 
They  are  abundant  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
but  are  absent  from  the  United  States,  or  any 
part  of  America,  being  replaced  here  by  the 
Tyrant  Fly-catchers,  or  Shrikes.    The  common 
Fly-catcher  of  Europe  ( Muscicapa  griteola )  i»  a 
tiny   brownish   gray   bird,  which  winters  in 
Africa  and   returns  in    early  spring. 

(2)  PI.  :  The  Mnscicapidse,  a  family  of  Tn- 
sessorial  Birds  of  the  tribe  Dentirostres.    They 
have  a  wide  gape  of  mouth,  which  is  bordered 
with  bristles,  and  short,  feeble  legs.    [Musci- 


U  Tyrant  fly-catchers : 
fly'-er,  *.    [FLIER.] 
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fly'-flsh,  v.i.  [Eng.  fly,  and./isfc,  v.]  To  angle 
with  a  hook  baited  with  a  natural  or  an  arti- 
ficial fly. 

fly'-fish-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  fly,  &nA fishing.]  The 
act  or  art  of  angling  with  flies,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial. 

"  I  shall  next  give  you  some  other  directions  for XV- 
fUhing."—  Walton:  Angler,  pt  i.,  ch.  ii. 

fly'-flap,  ».  [Eng.  fly  and  flap.]  An  instru- 
ment to  drive  away  flies. 

fly'-flap-per,  s.    [Eng.  flyflap ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  drives  away  flies  with  a  flyflap. 

2.  A  flyflap  (q.v.). 

fly1 -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.     [FLY,  v.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  moving  through  the 
air  with  wings. 

2.  The  act  of  fleeing  or  running  away. 

flying-army,  s. 

Milit. :  A  body  of  soldiers,  not  lying  in  a 
fixed  camp,  but  constantly  moving  about, 
either  to  protect  their  own  garrisons  and 
posts,  or  to  harass  the  enemy  ;  a  flying-camp. 

flying-artillery,  s. 

Milit. :  Field  artillery  when  the  gunners 
are  all  mounted ;  either  on  horses,  or  on  the 
limbers. 

flying-birds,  s.  pi.          . 
Ornith. :  The  sub-class  Carinatse. 

flying-bridge,  s.  A  temporary  bridge, 
suspended  or  floating.  A  military,  pontoon,  or 
boat  bridge. 

flying-buttress,  s. 

Arch. :  A  structure  in  the  form  of  an  arch, 
spanning  the  roof  of 
an  aisle  between  an 
outer  buttress  and 
the  wall  of  the  nave. 
It  assists  in  resisting 
the  thrust  of  the 
roof. 

flying -camp,  s. 

[FLYINO-ARMY.] 

flying -dragon, 
s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   A 
paper  kite. 


FLYINO-DRAOON. 


"Flying-dragons,  very 

common  in  Edinburgh  in  harvest.   They  are  general!} 
ided  by  very  young  boys,  with  a  chain  n 
" 


t.   They 

guided  by  very  young  boys,  with  a  chain 
than  a  piece  of  slight  packing  twine."—  Bltickimottt 


Magazine,  Aug.,  1321,  p.  39. 

2.  Zool.  :  The  same  as  FLYING-LIZARD  (q.v,^. 

Flying-Dutchman,  s. 

1.  Mythol.  :  A  phantom  Dutch  ship  supposed 
to  be  encountered  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  origin  of  the   myth   is  doubtful.      The 
popular  explanation  is  that,  on  account  of  a 
murder  committed  on  board  his  vessel,  or  a 
boastful  exclamation  of  his  own,  a  captain  was 
doomed  to  beat  in  a  phantom  ship  against 
storms  till  the  day  of  judgment.     Another  ex- 
planation is  that  a  Dutch  vessel  with  all  haiuls 
was  lost  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  old 
called  the  Cape  of  Storms  ;  but,  if  the  appa- 
rition be  seen  at  all,  it  is  probably  due  to 
refraction. 

2.  A  nickname  applied,  on  account  of  its 
speed,  to  the  express  train  running  from  Lon- 
don to  Exeter. 

T  Two  other  very  fast  trains  are  nicknamed 
the  Flying  Scotchman  (q.v.),  and,  not  the 
Flying,  but  the  Wild  Irishman.  A  number  of 
fast  trains  in  the  United  States  have  popular 
titles,  mainly  expressive  of  great  speed. 

flying-fish,  ». 

Ichthy.  it  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  name  given  to 
more  than  one  fish  which,  having  extended 
fins,  leaps  from  the  water,  and  after  a  more  or 
less  lengthened  flight,  drops  into  it  again. 
The  fins  seem  to  act  as  parachutes  rather  than 
as  wings.  TheCommon  Flying-fish  is  Exocatut 
volitans.  It  belongs  to  the  family  Esocidae. 
Another  closely  allied  species  Is  S.  exilient, 
the  Greater  Flying-fish  They  are  common 
in  the  Atlantic,  their  flight  being  to  escape  the 
dolphin  and  other  enemies.  Another  flying- 
fish  is  the  Flying-gurnard  (q.*.). 


boll,  b6y;  poUt.  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem; thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  £ 
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flying-fox,  ».  Pttroprts  rubricoltis,  a  large 
frugivorous  l>at,  occurring  in  the  East  Indies, 
where  it  commits  great  depredations  in  gar- 
dens. Its  head  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
the  fox. 

flying  frog.  - 

Zool. :  Itofenttt  RbMopbora.  Ithas  large 
webbed  feet  with  adhesive  discs. 

flying-gurnard,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  fish,  Dactyloptf.rus  volitans,  in- 
habiting the  Mediterranean.  There  is  another 
species  of  the  genus,  D.  orientalis,  from  the 
K.istern  seas.  The  genus  is  spiny-tinned  and 
of  the  family  Triglidae.  [DACTYLOPTERUS.] 

flying-jib,  s. 

Kaut. :  A  sail  extended  by  the  flying  jib- 
boom  beyond  the  standing  jib. 


FLYING-JIB. 

A.  Flytng-jib.          a.  Standing-Jib. 

flying  jib-boom,  - 

Naut. :  An  extension  of  the  jib-boom.  It  is 
sometimes  in  one  piece  with  the  latter,  and 
sometimes  connected  therewith  by  means  of  a 
boom-iron,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of 
the  jib-boom  on  the  bowsprit. 

flying-lemur,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Galeopithecns,  and  espe- 
cially G.  volans,  found  in  Malacca,  Sumatra, 
and  Borneo.  It  is  so  called  from  having  a 
membrane  which  enables  it  to  take  long  leaps 
through  the  air.  [GALEOPITHECUS.] 

flying-levels,  s.  pi. 

Civ.  Eng.:  Trial  levels  taken  over  the  line 
of  a  projected  road,  railway,  &c. 

flying-lizard,  s.  Various  species  of  the 
genus  Draco  (q.v.).  [PTEROSAURIA.] 

flying-man,  *.  The  name  taken  by  a 
Belgian,  M.  Von  Groof,  who,  attempting  to 
descend  from  a  balloon  by  wings  designed  to 
act  as  a  parachute,  found  his  apparatus  fail, 
and  was  killed  by  the  fall,  on  July  9,  1874. 
[FLYING.] 

flying-party,  ». 

Mil. :  A.  detachment  of  men  employed  in 
skirmishing  round  an  enemy. 

flying  phalanger,  s. 

Zool. :  The  marsupial  genus  Petaurus,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Phalangastidse  (Pha- 
langers).  A  fold  of  skin  connects  the  fore  and 
hind  limbs  with  the  sides.  This  enables  them 
to  take  long  flying  leaps. 

flying-pinion,  s. 

Horol. :  The  fly  of  a  clock.     [FLY,  *.,  B.  2.] 

flying-sap,  «. 

Mil.  :  The  rapid  excavation  of  the  trenches 
of  an  attack,  when  each  mau  advances  under 
cover  of  two  gabions. 

Flying-Scotchman,  «.  A  nickname  for 
the  express  train  running  between  London 
and  Edinburgh. 

flying-sheets,  s.  pi. 
Bibliog.  :  Broadsheets. 

"The  King's  Tracts  iu  the  British  Museum  abound 
In  chap-booka  and  fli/ing-theett."  —  AOtentfum,  Sept  2, 

1--2- 

flylng  shot,  «.  A  shot  fired  at  something 
In  motion,  as  a  bird  on  the  wing ;  one  who 
fires  such  a  shot. 

flying-squid,  *. 

Zool. :  An  appellation  given  by  sailors  to 
the  cephalopodous  molluscs  belonging  to  the 
genus  Ommastrephes,  of  whf-,h  fourteen  recent 
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species  are  known.  Their  English  book-name 
is  Sagittated  Calamary.  They  can  leap  out 
of  the  water  so  high  as  often  to  fall  on  the 
decks  of  vessels.  This  is  why  they  are  called 
flying-squids,  or  sometimes  sea-arrows.  They 
are  gregarious,  inhabit  the  open  sea,  leaving 
their  eggs  floating  in  long  clusters  on  the  sur- 
face, are  used  as  bait  in  the  Newfoundland 
cod  fishery,  and  are  the  principal  food  of  the 
•  dolphins  and  cachalots,  as  well  as  of  the 
albatross  and  the  larger  petrels.  (S.  P.  Wood- 
vxzrti.)  [OMMASTREPHES.] 

flying-squirrel,  s 

Zool. :  A  name  given  to  such  of  the  Sciuridse 
(Squirrels)  as  have  the  skin  of  the  sides  very 
much  extended  between  the  fore  and  hind  legs, 
so  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  sustain  the  animal 
in  the  air  when  taking  long  leaps.  Seiuopterus 
volans  is  the  only  European  species. 

flying  switch,  i.  The  act  of  switching 
a  car  or  train  by  its  own  momentum,  the 
locomotive  having  been  detached  and  driven 
pa«t  the  switch  (q.v.). 

*  flying-worm,  t.  The  tetter,  the  ring, 
worm.  (Ash.) 

flysch,  *.    [A  Swiss  provincial  word.] 

Geol.  :  A  series  of  rocks  in  the  Central  Alps. 
They  are  composed  of  fucoidal  grit  and  shale 
overlying  the  nummulitic  rocks.  They  are  be- 
lieved to  be  Upper  Eocene.  Some  have  been 
changed  into  saccharoid  marble,  quartz  rock, 
and  mica-s.chist. 

fly   trap,  s.    [Eng.  fly,  and  trap.] 
Bot. :  Apocynum  androsfemifoliuin. 
H  Venus's  fly-trap  : 
Bot. :  Diontea  muscipula.    [Diou.*A.] 

fly-wort,  s.     [Eng.  fly,  and  wort  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  A  name  applied  to  the  genus  Myan- 
thus,  now  merged  in  Catasetum. 

*fnast,«.    [A.S.  fncest.]    Breath,  breathing. 

"  Hire  horte  was  so  gret 
That  wel  ciegh  hire/nortatachet." 

Owl  t  nightingale,  48, 

*  fnast,  *  fnaste,  v.i.    [A.S.  fncestian.] 

1.  To  breathe. 

"  He  ne  mouthe  speke  ne  future.'        Havelok,  548. 

2.  To  break  or  burst  out. 

"  Fyre  out/nort  with  a  fuerse  lowe." 

destruction  of  Troy,  SJt. 

*  f6  (1),    S.      [FOE.] 

P6  (2),  s.     [Chinese.     See  def.) 

Religions :  The  spelling  of  the  word  Booddh 
intended  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  the 
name  of  that  god  in  China,  where  his  adhe- 
rents are  numbered  by  hundreds  of  millions. 
It  is  the  nearest  approach  which  the  Chinese 
are  capable  of  malting  to  the  correct  pronun- 
ciation, but  a  Hindoo  would  regard  it  as  far 
from  accurate. 

foal,  *  foale,  *  fole,  s.  [A.S.  fola-a.  foal,  a 
colt ;  Icel.yMi;  Sw.  fol.e,fol;  Dan.  fdl ;  Out. 
veulen ;  Ger.  fohlen,  fu/.len ;  Goth,  fula,  cogn. 
with  Gr.  iriAos  (polos)  =  a  foal  ;  Lat.  pullus  = 
a  young  animal.  Skeat  considers  the  root  to 
be  pit  =  to  beget,  which  appears  in  Sans,  putra 
—  a  son,  and  pota  =  the  young  of  an  animal.] 
[FILLY.]  The  young  of  the  horse,  including 
either  sex  ;  a  colt,  a  filly. 

foal-teeth,  s.  pi.  The  first  teeth  of  horses : 
they  are  shed  at  a  certain  age. 

foal,  v.t.  &  i.    [FOAL,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  bring  forth  young  ;  said  of  a 
mare  or  she-ass. 

"  Give  my  horse  to  Tiniou. 
Ask  nothing,  give  it  him  ;  it /nab  me  straight 
Arid  able  horses." 

Shaketp.  :  Timon  of  Athent,  ii.  L 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  bring  forth  a  foal. 

"  About  September  take  your  mares  into  the  house, 
where  keep  them  till  they  foal. "—  Mortimer:  Hiuban- 
dry. 

foal  foot,  s.  [Eng.  foal,  and  foot.  So  named 
from  the  shape  of  the  leaves.] 

Bot. :  Various  plants.  (1)  Tussilago  Farfara, 
(2)  Ranunculus  Ficaria,  (3)  Asarum  europceum 
Nepeta  Glechoma.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

II  Sea  foal-foot,  sea  folefoot : 

Bot. :  Convolvulus  SoldaneUa. 

foam,  *  fame,  "  fom,  *  foom,  *  fome,  s. 

[A.S.  fdm;  cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  feim,  faim  ; 


Low  Ger. /dm ;  Qer.feim.faum;  Lat.  . 

The  white  substance,  consisting  of  an  aggre- 
gation of  bubbles,  which  arises  on  the  top  of 
liquids  from  violent  agitation  or  fermentation  ; 
froth,  spume. 

"  He  was  otfoom  as  flekked  as  a  pya," 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  1I.4M. 

foam  cock,  s. 

Steom-etig.  •  A  cock  at  the  water-level  to 
blow  off  scum. 

foam-collector,  s. 

Steam-boiler:  A  pan  or  other  device  at  the 
water-level  in  the  steam-boiler,  to  catch,  re- 
tain, and  discharge  the  foam  which  rises  to 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

'  foam  crested,  a.  Crested  with  foam ; 
as,  foam-crested  waves. 

*  foam-globe,  s.    A  ball  or  round  mass  of 
foam. 

"  Foam-gtoLes  on  her  eddies  ride 
Thick  as  the  schemes  of  human  pride." 

Scott  :  Rokeby,  ii.  1. 

*  foam-lit,  a.     Made  light  or  bright  with 
foam. 

"  They  cross  the  chasmy  torrent's  foam-tit  bed." 

Wordsworth :  Deicriptiae  Sketches. 

foam,   *  fame,  *  fome,   *  fomyn,  v  i.  &  t 

[A.S.  f&man ;  O.  H.  Ger.  feimjan;  Ger.  /aw- 
men.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  gather  foam  or  froth  ;  to  froth ;  to  D9 
covered  with  froth  or  foam. 

"The  river  nobly  foamt  and  flows." 

Byron  :  CMlde  Harold,  iii.  SS. 

2.  To  become  filled  with  foam,  as  a  steam- 
boiler. 

3.  To  be  violently  agitated  ;  to  be  in  a  rage 
or  fury. 


*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  foam ;  to  make  foamy  or 
frothy. 

2.  To  throw  out  with  violence  or  rage. 
"Foaming  out  their  own  shame."— Judt  13. 

f  6am'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [FOAM,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

".Her  fancy  followed  him  through  foaming  Tvaves. " 
Camper  :  Tatk,  i.  M9. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming 
covered  with  foam  or  froth ;  a  being  in  a  state 
of  rage  or  fury. 

f  oam'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  foaming  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  foaming  manner ;  frothily. 

foam  less,  a.  [Eng.  foam ;  -less.]  Without 
foam  or  froth. 

foam'-y,  a.  [Eng.  foam;  -y.]  Covered  with 
foam  or  froth. 

"  Whence  &  foamy  stream, 
Like  Anio,  tumbling  roars."  ; 

Wartun :  The  Enthutia*. 

F.O.B.    [An  abbreviation  for  Free  On  Board.] 

Comm.  £  Naut.  :  See  etym.  Often  used  in 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  goods  conveyed  by 
ship,  implying  that  the  cost  of  shipping  must 
be  paid  by  the  seller. 

fob,  s.  [H.  Ger.  fuppe  =  a  pocket]  A  small 
pocket,  especially  one  used  as  a  receptacle  fot 
a  watch. 

"  With  a  saint  at  his  chin  and  a  seal  at  bis/oV 
Surift :  Windtor  Prophecy. 

*  f  5b  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Ger.  foppen  =  to  dock,  to 
banter.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  beat,  to  chastise.     , 

2.  To  cheat,  to  trick,  to  take  in,  to  impose 
upon. 

"I  think  it  is  scurvy,  and  begin  to  find  myself 
fobbed  in  ii."-Shakesp. :  Othello,  iv.  2. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  cheat,  to  defraud. 
T  To  fob  of:  To  put  off,  to  shift  off. 

"  You  must  not  think  lo  fob  off  onr  disgrace  with  k 
tale  ;  but,  an't  please  you,  deliver."— Shaketp. :  Carlo- 
lama,  i.  I. 

fSb  (2),  v.i.  [Onomatopoetic.]  To  breathe 
hard  ;  to  gasp  as  from  violent  running ;  to 
pant. 

*  fo  -bus,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  terra  of 
reproach. 

"Ay,  you  old  fotu*"—  Wycherley :   Plain   Dealer, 


fcte,  fit,  fire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  poe,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce-6;  ey=a.    qu  =  kw. 
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•  fo'-cage  (cage  as  klg),  s.    [Lat.  focus  =  a 
teai-th.]    Housebote  or  firebote  (q.v.). 

fd'-cal,  a.     [Fr.  focal,  from  Lat.  focus  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.  (Math.  &  Physics) :  Of  or  belonging  to 
a  focus. 

2.  Fig. :  Constituting  the  point  or  place 
whence  any  influence  emanates  ;   a  centre- 
point. 

"In  1«91,  Titus,  ill  order  to  be  near  the  focal  point 
of  political  intrigue  and  faction,  bad  taken  a  bouse 
within  the  precinct  of  Whitehall."— Macautay :  But. 
Xng.,  ch.  xvhi. 

focal-distance,  s. 

1.  Optics  :  The  distance  between  a  concave 
mirror  and  the  focus  or  point  at  which  its 
rays  are  most  concentrated. 

2.  Conic  Sections : 

(1)  Of  the  parabola :  The  distance  between 
the  focus  and  the  vertex. 

(2)  Of  the  ellipse  and  the  hyperbola  :  The  dis- 
tance between  the  foci  and  the  centre. 

U  Principal  focal  distance  : 
Optics :  The  distance  between  the  principal 
focus  and  a  concave  mirror. 

•  f  o'-cal-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  focal ;  -vie.]    To  bring 
to  a  focus  ;  to  focus. 

"Light  i«  focalized  in  the  eye.  sound  in  the  ear."— 
Deljuincty.  (Webster.) 

•  f  6  -9fle,  *  f  o'-cfl,  *.    [Fr.  /ocife.) 

Anat. :  A  bone  of  the  forearm  and  leg  ;  the 
greater  focile  being  the  ulna  or  tibia,  the  lesser 
the  radius  or  fibula. 

"  The  fracture  was  of  both  thefoeiH  of  the  left  leg." 
— Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  vii.,  on.  i 

•  fo'-^il-late,  v.t.    [Lat.  focillatus,  pa.  par.  of 
focillatus,  pa,  par.  of  focillo  =  to  revive  a  be- 
numbed person  by  means  of  fire  or  heat ;  focus 
=  fire,  a  hearth.]    To  cherish,  to  warm. 

•  f  o-§il-la'-tion,  s.    [FOCILI.ATE.  ]    Cherish- 
ing, comfort,  support. 

f  d-jlm'-S-ter,  *.     [Eng.  focus,  and  Gr.  utrpov 
(metron)  =  a  measure.] 

Phot. :  An  instrument  for  assisting  in  focus- 
ing an  object  in  or  before  a  camera.  This  con- 
sists usually  of  a  lens  of  small  magnifying 
power. 

f  O'-cfls,  «.    [Lat.  =  a  fireplace,  a  hearth,  a  fire- 
pan, a  brazier.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Any  place  from  which  an  influ- 
ence emanates,  or  where  that  influence  exists 
in  very  concentrated  form.  (Lit.  £fig.) 

"Whitehall,  when  he  dwelt  there,  wa«  the/octu  of 
political  intrigue  and  of  fashionable  gaiety."— Macau- 
Jar :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

IX  Technically: 

1.  Optics :  A  point  at  which  the  rays  of  light 
refracted  from  a  convex  lens,  or  reflected  from 
a  concave  mirror,  are  most  concentrated  ;  a 
point  in  which  such  rays  7iieet,  or  tend  to  meet, 
&  produced  either  backwards  or  forwards. 

2.  Conic  sections: 

(1)  Sing.  (Of  a  parabola) :  A  point  so  situated 
that  if  from  it  there  be  drawn  a  line  to  any 
point  in  the  curve,  and  another  from  the  latter 
perpendicular  to  a  straight  line  given  in  posi- 
tion, these  two  straight  lines  will  always  be 
equal  to  one  another. 

(2)  Plural : 

(a)  Of  an  ellipse :  Two  points  so  situated 
that  if  two  straight  lines  be  drawn  from  them 
to  any  point  in  the  curve,  the  sum  of  these 
Straight  lines  will  always  be  the  same. 

(&)  Of  an  hyperbola :  Two  points  so  situated 
that  if  two  straight  lines  be  drawn  from  them 
to  any  point  in  the  curve,  the  excess  of  the 
straight  line  drawn  to  one  of  the  points  above 
the  other  will  always  be  the  same. 

3.  Astron. :   The  term  foci  is  often  used  in 
connection  with  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  which 
is  an  ellipse,  with  the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci. 

4.  Acoustics :  The  point  of  convergence  of 
Bound  rays,  these  following  the  same  laws  as 
those  of  light  and  heat.     [«|  (1).] 

H  (1)  Acoustic  focus  : 

Acoustics :  The  focus  of  sound  rays.    [II.  4.] 

(2)  Calorific  focus: 

Heat :  The  focus  of  heat  rays. 

(8)  Conjugate  foel : 

Optir*:  Two  foci  so  situated  that, if  rays  of 
li?ht  diverging  from  one  strike  a  concave 
mirror,  they  will  be  reflected  and  meet  In  the 
other. 


(4)  Luminous  focus : 

Optics :  The  focus  of  light  rays. 

(5)  Principal  focus : 

Optics :  The  focus  of  parallel  rays  striking  a 
concave  mirror. 

(6)  Vertical  focus : 

Optics  :  A  radiant  point  behind  a  mirror, 
from  which  rays  may  be  held  to  diverge  more 
and  more,  and  in  which,  looking  at  them  now 
as  coming  from  the  opposite  direction,  and 
consequently  as  convergent,  they  would  tend 
to  meet. 

fo  -cus,  v.t.  [Focus,  s,]  To  bring  to  a  focus  : 
to  focalize. 

f  o'-cus-ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [Focus,  v.] 

focusing  glass,  s. 

Phot.  :  A  glass  used  for  magnify  ing  the  image 
on  the  ground  glass  in  the  camera.,  to  enable 
the  operator  to  get  it  into  better  focus. 

fod  der  (1),  *  fod  dur,   *  fo-dre,  *  fod- 

dre,  *  fod-yr,  s.  [A.S.  /odor,  foddor,  f6d- 
dur,  frmnfdda  =  food  ;  cogn.  with  O.  H.Ger. 
fuotar ;  Dut.  voeder  ;  Low  Ger.  voder,  voer ; 
Icel.  fddhr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  foder ;  Ger.  futter.] 
[FOOD.]  Food  served  to  cattle,  horses,  or 
sheep  in  the  stall,  as  distinguished  from 
pasture. 

»  of  hem."—  Wydiffe : 
» 

fodder  -  passage,  foddering  -  pas- 
sage, s.  The  passage  in  a  cattle-shed  along 
which  the  food  is  carried  for  the  cattle. 

*  fod  der  (2),  *  fod  er,  *  foth  er,  *foth- 

UT,  s.  [A.  S.  father  :  O.  S.  vother ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
fuodir;  M.  H.  Ger.  vuoder ;  Dut.  voeder;  Sw. 
foder.] 

1.  A  weight  by  which  lead  and  other  articles 
were  formerly  weighed  ;  it  varied  from  19J  to 
24  cwts.     It  is  now  applied  to  a  weight  for 
lead,  equal  to  21  cwt.  of  112  Ibs.  avoirdupois. 

2.  A  heavy  blow. 

"A*  his  head  falleth  the/otter." 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  1 ,731. 

fod  der,  *foth-er,  v.t.  [A.S.  fodrian ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  fuotar/an ;  Dut.  voederen ;  Low  Ger. 
vodern ;  Icel.  fodhra ;  Sw.  fodra ;  Dan.  fodre, 
fore  ;  Ger.  fiittern.] 

1.  To  feed  or  supply  with  fodder. 

"Three  haras  with  as  many  cowyards  to  fodder 
cattle  in."—  Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

*  2.  To  feed,  to  support. 

"  Forth!  name  me  lede  nudfother."—  Wyclife:  Psalm 
xxx.  4. 

*f5d'-der-er,  s.  [Eng.  fodder ;  -er.]  One  who 
fodders  or  feeds  cattle. 

fddg'-el,  a.    [PODGY.]    Squat  and  plump. 

"A  fine  tutfodgel  wight." 

Burns :  Cap'ain  Grose's  Peregrinations. 

*  fo'-dl-ent,  a.    [Lat.  fodiens,  pr.  par.  of  fodio 

—  to  dig.]  Digging ;  throwing  up  with  a 
spade. 

*fce-dlf'-ra-gous,  a.  [Lat.  fcedus  =  a 
treaty,  and  frag,  root  of  fmngo  =  to  break.] 
Covenant  or  treaty  breaking. 

"Unclean,  fadtfragoia,  perjured."— Adam:  Works, 
i.  250. 

foe,  *fa,  *faa,  *fae,  *fo,  *foo,  s.    [A.S. 
fdli,  fag,  fa,  from  feogan  =  to  hate  ;  Goth,  fljan.] 

1.  An  enemy  in    common   life  ;   one  who 
entertains  or  shows  enmity  towards  another. 

"  She  has  one  foe,  and  that  one  foe  the  world." 

Camper:  Table  Talk,  4S5. 

2.  An  opponent ;  one  who  is  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  anything. 

"  He  that  considers 
things,  is  counted  a/< 
On  the  Mind. 

3.  Anything  which  is  opposed  or  antagonis- 
tic to  another. 

4.  An  enemy  in  war  ;  an  adversary  ;  one  of 
a  nation  at  war  with  another. 

"William  ginnei  ride  fresly  toward  here/oi" 

William  of  Paleriu,  1.1M. 

5.  Used  with  the  definite  article  for  a  hostile 
army ;  the  enemy. 

*  foe-reaped,   a.      Reaped  by  a  hostile 
army. 

"The  rifled  mansion  and  the  foe-reaped  field." 
Huron  :  Curse  of  Minerva. 

*  foe,  v.t.    [Foe,  s.]    To  treat  as  a  foe. 

"  81th  in  bis  powre  she  was  to/oc  or  frend." 

Spenser :  f.  q.,  VI.  xl.  «. 


*  foe  hood,  s.    [Eng.  foe;  -hood.]    The  state 
of  a  foe  ;  enmity. 

"Have  you  forgotten  8.  Hierome's  and  Ruffiuus' 
deadhe/o*Aood  which  was  rung  over  the  world?"— flu 
Bedell :  Certain  Letters  (1620),  ch.  ii.,  p.  326. 

fo  e  like,  adv.  [Eng.  foe,  and  like.]  Like  a  foe 
or  enemy. 

"[Ue]foeHke  has  bent  his  bow ." 

Sandy*  ;  Lamentation*,  p.  4. 

foe- man,  •  fo  man,  fa  man,  s.  [Eng. 
foe,  and  man.]  An  enemy  in  war ;  an  adver- 
sary ;  a  foe. 

"  The  point  of  foemant  lance 
Had  given  a  milder  pang." 

Soott :  Lord  of  Oie  Isles,  ii.  4, 

•foe   ship,     fo    schip,  *  fo  -  schlpe,  ». 

[Eng.  foe;  -ship.]    Enmity. 

"  Thanne  is  here /«**(/«•  turnd  al  to  frendshipe." 
O.  Eng  aomilies,  ii.  44. 

*  fee' ner  ate,  v.  t.    [FENERATE.] 
*fO3-ner-a'-tion,  s.    [FENERATION.] 

fce-nlc  -u-liim,  s.  [From  Lat.  fenum,  fcenum 
—  hay  ;  to  the  smell  of  which  its  scent  bears 
some  resemblance.] 

Dot. :  Fennel.  A  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  family  Seselinidie.  The  leaves  are 
pinnately  di-compound,  the  umbels  com- 
pound, bracts  and  bracteoles  none,  flower 
yellow,  calyx  teeth  none,  fruit  ovoid  or  ob- 
long, with  solitary  vittse  in  the  interstices. 
Four  species  are  known.  F(eniculum  vulgart 
is  the  Common  Fennel,  which  grows  on  rocks 
along  the  English  coast,  not  always  being  in- 
digenous. F.  capense  is  eaten  in  Southern 
Africa. 

fcen  -u-greek,  s.    [FENUGREEK.] 

foa'-nus  (pi.  fce'-nl),  s.  [Lat.  =  that  which  is 
produced,  interest  on  money.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  pupivorous  Hymenop- 
tera,  family  Evaniadse.  The  ovipositor  so 
slightly  projects  that  it  is  like  a  sting.  The 
larvae  are  predatory  on  those  of  other  insects. 
The  perfect  foeni  frequent  flowers.  At  night 
or  (lining  inclement  days  they  hang  by  their 
mandibles  to  the  stems  of  different  plants. 

fce'-tal,  a.    [FETAL.] 
fce'-ti-cide,  s.    [FETICIDE.] 

*  fca-tlf '-lo,  a.  [Lat.  fostHs—yowng,  and  /ocio= 

to  make,  to  produce.]  Making  fruitful.  (Ash.) 

foe  tor,  s.    [FETOR.] 
foe  tus,  s.    [FETUS.] 

f<Jg  (1),  s.  [Dan.  (snee}fog  =  a  snowstorm,  from 
fyge  -—  to  drift ;  Icel.  fok  =  spray  ;  fjuk  =  a 
snowstorm.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  very  thick  mist ;   small  hollow 
vesicles  of  water  suspended  in  the  air,  but  so 
low  as  to  l>e  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
earth  in  place  of  rising  high  above  it  and  be- 
coming so  illuminated  by  the  sun  as  to  consti- 
tute clouds  of  varied  hue.     Fogs  often  arise 
when  the  air  above  warm,  moist  soil  is  colder 
than  the  soil  itself.     The  hot  vapours  from 
the  ground  are  then  condensed  by  coming  in 
contact  with  the  colder  air  above,  as  the  warm 
steam  of  a  kettle  is  by  the  comparatively 
cold  air  of  a  room.     But  no  fog  arises  till  the 
cold  air  has  absorbed  vapour  enough  to  bring 
it  to  the  point  of  saturation.    Fogs  often  hang 
over  rivers.    Their  cause  is  the  condensation, 
by  contact  with  the  cold  water,  of  the  vapour 
in  a  hot  and  moist  air  current  passing  over 
the  river.     The  "  pea-soup  "  fogs  of  London 
life  are  produced  by  the  carbon  of  the  smoky 
atmosphere  colouring  the  fog  vesicles  :  a  fog 
which  is  brown  in  London  is  generally  white 
at   Loughton,   a  few   miles  off,  and  wanting 
altogether  at  the  top  of  High  Beech  hill.     On 
hills  and  mountains  of  any  size  it  is  easy  to 
rise  above  a  Tog,  and  see  it  like  an  ocean  be- 
neath one's  feet. 

"  Infect  her  beauty. 

"  You  fensuckert  foyn  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun. 
To  fall  and  blast  her  pride.       miakesp. :  Lear,  ii.  4. 

2.  Fig. :  A  state  of  confusion,  doubt,  or 
perplexity. 

fog-alarm,  s. 

Naut. :  An  audible  signal,  warning  vessels 
from  shoals  or  other  dangerous  places.  Fog- 
alanns  are  various  in  their  kind,  their  opera- 
tion, and  their  construction.  As  to  kind,  they 
consist  of  bells,  whistles,  and  trumpets.  As 
to  operation,  they  are  sounded  by  the  current, 
by  the  ebbing  and  flowing  tide,  by  the  sway- 


bo^;  ptfut,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  *. 
-Ol3n,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  anus.    -We.  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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Ing  of  the  waves,  by  the  wind,  by  bellows,  by 
clock-work  Impelled  by  weight  or  spring.  As 
to  construction,  they  are  adapted  for  head- 
lands, light-ships,  buoys,  or  to  be  anchored 
by  piles  on  spits,  sand-bars,  or  shoals. 

fog  bell,  -. 

Naut. :  A  bell  upon  a  vessel,  buoy,  or  spit 
of  land  and  rung  by  the  motion  of  the  waves, 
or  force  of  the  wind,  as  a  warning  to  mariners. 

fog -horn,  v 
Nautical : 

1.  A  kind  of  horn  kept  on  board  ships  to 
be  sounded  as  a  warning  in  foggy  weather. 

2.  An  instrument  resembling  a  trumpet  in 
sliapo.  through  which  ail  or  steam  is  made  to 
pass  at  a  high  pressure,  causing  .1  blast  which 
can  in-  heard  to  a  considerable  distance  out  at 
sea,  thus  iu  foggy  weather  warning  sailors  of 
their  proximity  to  land. 

fog-ring,  s. 

Iteteorol. :  A  bank  of  fog  occurring  in  a  ring 
or  circular  form.  It  is  not  unfrequently  ob- 
•erved  off  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland. 

fog  signal,  «. 

1.  ffautical: 

(1)  A  signal  made  on  board  ships  in  foggy 
weather  by  the  sounding  of  a  whistle,  ringing 
of  a  bell,  Ac.,  in  order  to  prevent  collisions. 

(2)  A  fog-alarm  (q.v.). 

2.  Rail. :  A  detonating  ball,  placed  on  the 
rails  to  indicate  danger  to  the  driver  of  a  pass- 
ing train. 

fog-smoke, s.    Fog-mist. 

"  Rises  the  fog-iinokc  white  as  snow." 

Scott :  Uarmion,  ii.   (Introd.) 

fog-trumpet,  s.  A  horn  or  trumpet 
placed  on  a  projecting  headland,  a  vessel,  or 
a  spar,  and  blown  by  mechanical  means  or  by 
the  wind,  as  a  warning  to  mariners.  A  fog- 
horn (q.v.). 

fog-whistle,  s. 

Kant.  :  A  signal  of  warning  for  vessels  off  a 
coast.  A  sounder  on  the  principle  of  the 
steam-whistle  is  exposed  to  a  blast  of  air  or 
of  steam.  Usually,  motion  derived  from  the 
waves,  the  tide,  the  wind,  or  clock-work, 
makes  it  automatic. 

fog  (2),  s.  &  o.  [Etym,  doubtful ;  cf.  Wei.  ffwg 
=  dry  grass.  ] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Coarse,  rank  grass  which  has  not  been 
eaten  off  in  the  summer. 

"The  thick  and  weH-grownybff  doth  mat  my  smoother 
shades."  Draytm :  Poly-Ol&m,  s.  13. 

2.  Moss.    (Scotch.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Gross,  bloated.     (Stanyhurat : 
Virgil ;  jEneid  Hi.  672.) 

fSg(l),  v.t.    [Foo  (!),«.] 

*  1.  Lit. :  To  envelope  or  surround  with  a 
fog. 

"  fogged  and  misled  with  filthy  vapours."— Leighton : 
Comment,  on  St.  Peter,  essay  i.,  ch.  £ 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  puzzle,  to  perplex. 

"We  turn  what  we  say  into  tangle  talk  so  aa  to  fog 
them."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  29, 1883- 

•fSg  (2),  v.t.  &  i.     [Foo  (2),  s.] 

A.  Trans. :   To   feed   with  fog  or  coarse 
grass  ;  to  eat  the  fog  off. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  become  covered  with  moss. 

•f6g  (3),  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  hunt 
after  in  a  mean,  cringing  manner. 

"The  fogging  proctorage  of  money."— Milton :  He- 
form,  in  England,  bk.  ii. 

fog  bink,  s.  [Eng.  fog  (1),  s.,  and  bank.]  An 
appearance  in  hazy  weather,  when  the  fog  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  solid  bank  of  land. 

fo'-gey,  f6'-gy,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An 
old-fashioned,  eccentric,  or  singular  person. 

"  My  part,  you  know,  i»  always  that  of  the  old  fog//, 
who  sees  nothing  to  admire  in  the  young  folks."— O 
Kliot:  Adam.  Bede,  iii.,  ch.  xxii. 

fo-gey-d6m,  16  gy-dom,  s.  [Eng.  fogey; 
-dom.]  The  state  or  condition  of  a  fogey. 

"  These  accessories  seem  to  indicate  that  he  has  a 
hobby  of  some  sort,  characteristic  of  approaching 
fogydom.  '—Illus.  London  Xevu.Oet  27, 1883,  p.  432. 

fd -gey-Ism,  fo-gy-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  fogey; 
-ism.]  The  manners,  babits,  or  characteristics 
of  a  fogey. 


*  fogg   age  (age  as  Ig),  ».     [Low  Lat.  foga- 
ijuim.]   Coarse,  rank  grass  which  has  not  been 
eaten  off  iu  the  summer  ;  aftermath  ;  fog. 

"Olff  the  king  will  set  girss.  iu  time  of  foggage,  the 
Huh  ilk  is  fra  the  feist  of  All-lmllov,  muss.  to  the  feist 
of  Sanct  Patrick  in  Leutron,  ilk  ki.w  sail  pay  viii.  d. 
for  foggage,  and  for  ilk  quoy  ii.  A."—  Leg.  Forett  ;  Bal- 
four'i  Pract.,  p.  13». 

figged,  fog-git,  a.  [Bug.  fog  (2),  s.  ;  -ed.] 
Covered  with  moss  ;  rank,  coarse. 

"The  gnus  is  become  very  sour,  and  in  many  places, 
fogged."—  Altuctvell  :  Select  Trataactiom,  p.  100. 

*  fSg'-ger,  s.      (Eng.  fog  (3),  v.  ;   -er.]     One 

who  seeks  for  things  in  a  cringing,  servile 
fashion  ;  a  pettifogger. 

"  I  shall  be  exclaimed  upon  to  lie  a  beggarly  fogger, 

greedily  hunting  after  heritage."—  Terence  in  English. 

(1614.) 

fSg'-gl-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  foggy;  -ly.]  In  a  foggy 
manner  ;  darkly,  mistily. 

fog  gl  ness,  s.  [Eng.  foggy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  foggy,  misty,  or 
dark  ;  mistiness,  haziness,  cloudiness. 

"To  produce  such  deceptions  from  the  clearness  or 
foggmett  of  the  e.lr."—  field  :  Enquiry  into  the  Human 
Mind,  ch.  vi.,  5  22. 


),  *fog-gie  (1),  a.  [Eng.  fog  (I)  ;  -y.] 

1.  Lit.  :    Filled   with    fog,    haze,   or  mist  ; 
abounding  in  fogs  ;  cloudy,  hazy,  misty. 

"  In  air  uncommonly  foggy  we  are  apt  to  think  them 
more  distant"—  Keid  :  Enquiry  into  the  Human  Hind 
ch.  vL,  j  22. 

2.  Fig.  :  Confused,  dull,  stupid,  perplexed. 

"  Darckned  so  my  sight 
With  errors  f  aggie  mist  at  first." 

Turbemile:  Penitent  Lover. 

*  fSsr-g?  (2),  fOg-gie  (2),  a.  [Eng.  fog  (2)  ;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  coarse,  rank  grass  ;  coarse,  rank, 
like  foggage. 

2.  Stuffed  as  with  rank  grass. 

"  These  who  on  a  sudden  grow  rather  foggy  than  fat 
by  feeding  on  sacrilegious  morsels,  do  pine  away  by 
degrees,  and  die  at  last  of  incurable  consumption  "  _ 
Fuller:  A  Pitgah  Sight,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xii. 

3.  Mossy,  covered  with  moss. 

foggy-bee,  foggie  bee,  s. 

Entom.  :  The  Carder  bee,  Bombus  muscorum, 
which  makes  its  nest  in  moss.  (Scotch.) 

f  O'-gle,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]   A  silk  handker- 
chief.   (Slang.) 

"If  you  don't  take  foglet  and  tickers."—  Dickent: 
Oliver  Twist,  ch.  xviii. 

fogle-hunter.  s.  One  who  steals  hand- 
kerchiefs, a  pickpocket. 

•fo'-gram,  *f6'-grum,   «.    &  a.     [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  fogey. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Fogeyish,  stupid. 

"  Father  and  mother  are  but  a  couple  of  fogrum  old 
fools."—  Foote  :  Triv  to  Ca.la.it.  i. 

*  f  6-  grain'-  1  -  ty.    s.      [Eng.   fogram;  -ity.] 
Stupidity  •,  a  piece  of  fogeyism. 

"Nobody*  civil  now,  you  know  ;  it  is  a  fogramitu 
quite  out-  Mad.  D'Arblay:  Camilla,  bk.  if.,  ch.  v. 

fo'-gy,  s.    [FOGEY.] 

*foh,  interj.     [Onomatopoetic.  ]     An  exclama- 
tion of  disgust  or  abhorrence. 

"  Foh  t  one  may  smell  in  such  a  will  most  rank, 
Foul  disproportions/'       Shakeip.  :  Othello,  iii.  3. 

foi'-ble,  *  foy-ble,  a.  &  s.     [O.  Fr.  foible  — 
feeble  (q.v.).] 

*  A.  As  adj.  :  Weak,  feeble. 

"Then  feuciug-uiasters  when  they  present  a  foyle  or 
fleuret  to  their  scholars,  tell  him  that  it  hath  two 
parts  ;  one  of  which  he  calleth  the  fort  or  strong  and 
the  other  the  foyble  or  weak."—  Lord  Herbert:  Life, 

p.  46. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  weak  point  in  one's  cha- 
racter ;  a  weakness  ;  a  failing. 

"  The  gloomy  vaults 

That  hid  their  dust,  their  foibles,  and  their  faults." 
Byron:  Lara,  i.  11. 

H  For  the  difference  between  foible  and  im- 
perfection, see  IMPERFECTION. 

foil  (1),  *  foyle,  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  fmiler  =.  to  tread, 
to  stamp  upon,  from  Low  Lat.  fullo,  folo  =  to 
full  cloth.] 
1.  To  trantple  underfoot  ;  to  insult. 

"  King  Richard  .  .  .  caused  the  ensignes  of  Leopold 
to  be  jnil'd  down  and  foiled  under  foot.'  —Knolles  • 
Hitt.  of  the  Turks,  59. 

*  2.  To  keep  down  or  under  ;  to  repress, 
to  restrain. 

"In  veyn  thou  foilest  thy  flesch  with  abstinens."— 
Wycliffe  :  Aftology,  p.  44. 


3.  To   defeat,   to  baffle;   to  frustrate;  to 
render  vain  or  nugatory. 

"  But  they  who  tried  were  foiled." 

Wordstoorth:  Kxcurtion,  bk.  rL 

*  4.  To  puzzle,  to  perplex. 

"  Whilst  I  am  following  one  character,  I  am  crossed 
in  my  wny  by  another,  and  put  up  such  a  variety  of 
odd  creatures  in  both  sexes,  that  tiiey  foil  the  scent  of 
ou  another,  and  puzzle  the  chtux."±-Additon. 

*  5.  To  blunt,  to  dull,  to  mar,  to  spoil. 

"  When  light-winged  toys 
Of  feathered  CupUl  foil,  with  wanton  (fulness, 
My  speculative  and  offlced  instruments." 

Shaketp. :  Othello,  i.  8. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  foil  and  V> 
defeat,  see  DEFEAT. 

*foil  (2),  *  foyl,  v.t.  [A  variant  of  file  or 
foul  (q.v.),  but  possibly  the  same  &sfoil(l),  v.] 
To  defile. 

"Hast  thowe  foylid  my  dowter."— Qetta,  Roman- 
arum,  p.  148. 

foil  (1),  *  foile,  *  foyle  (1),  s.    [FOIL  (l),  v.] 

*  1.  A  defeat,  a  frustration  ;  a  baffling. 
"By  the  foile  they  had  at  the  Gaules1  hand*."— 

P.  Holland:  Liviui,  p.  345. 

2.  A  blunt  weapon  for  fencing ;  a  thin  blade 
with  a  button  on  the  end. 

"  As  blunt  as  the  fencer's  foils,  which  hit  but  hurt 
not."-SAaie«p.  .•  Much  Ado  About  frothing,  v.  2. 

*  3.  The  track  or  trail  of  game  when  hunted 

"  Korean  our  British  noses  hunt  thy/o«." 

Wolcott :  J'.  Pindar,  p.  185 

*  IT  (1)  To  give  foil :  To  discomfit. 

"  A  baser  man  shall  give  you  all  thefoU." 

Greene  :  Geo-a-Greene,  p.  261. 

(2)  To  take  the  foil:  To  be  discomfited. 
"  Bestir  thee,  Jaques,  take  not  now  the  foil." 

Greene :  friar  Bacon,  p.  168. 

foil  (2),  *  foyle  (2),  s.    [O.  Fr.  feuille  =  a  leaf, 
from  Lat.  folium.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 
*(1)  A  leaf. 

"  As  many  vnces  take 
Of  violette,  not  but  oonly  the  foil." 

Palladiut :  On  ttutbandrit,  p.  144. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Fig. :   Anything  of  a  different   colour, 
character,  or  quality  which  serves  to  set  off 
another  thing  to  advantage  by  comparison  or 
contrast. 

"  Hector  has  a  foil  to  set  him  off;  we  impose  the  in- 
continence of  Paris  to  the  temperance  of  Hector."— 
Broome  :  On  the  Odyssey. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  A  leaf  in  architecture  or  carving, 
as  a  trefoil  ornament ;  or  a  window,  having 
lobes  like  clover,  and  then  said  to  be  trefoiled, 
quatrefoiled,  cinquefoiled,  &c. 

2.  Jewellery :  A  thin  leaf  of  metal,  for  plat- 
.  ing,  or  to  colour  a  gem  behind  which  it  is 

placed.  A  coloured  foil  imparts  its  tint  to  a 
gem  whose  natural  colour  is  vague  and  in- 
sipid. Foil  is  made  by  rolling  into  thin  sheets 
a  plate  of  copper  covered  with  a  layer  of  silver. 
The  silver  surface  is  polished  and  covered  with 
a  clean  varnish,  coloured  or  white.  Tin  or 
lead  foil  is  very  thin  sheets. 

3.  Glass :  An  amalgam  of  silver  and  tin  at 
the  back  of  a  looking-glass. 

foil'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  foil  (1),  v.  ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  foiled,  frustrated,  or  defeated. 

foiled,  a.    [Eng.  foil  (2),  s. ;  -ed.] 

Arch.  :  Having  foils  :  as,  &  foiled  arch. 

foiT-er,  s.  [Eng.  foil  (1),  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
foils,  defeats,  or  frustrates. 

foil'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [FoiL  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
(he  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  defeating,  frustrating  or  baf- 
fling. 

2.  The  track  of  a  deer  on  the  grass. 

*  foin,  *  foygne,  *  foyne,  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr. 
foindre,  foigner.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  thrust  at. 

"  Hente  hym  be  the  nekke  and  foygnede  hym  with 
that  knyf."  Sir  Ferumbrat,  5,640. 

B.  fntrans. :    To    thrust    or    push,   as    in 
fencing. 

"  They  foyneden  ech  at  other." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  1.6M. 

*  foin  (1),  *  foyne,  s.    [Fom,  v.]    A  thrust,  a 
stroke,  as  in  fencing. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  w6t,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ss,  m  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


foin  -  folding 


"fSin  (2),  'fooyne,  *foyn,  s.    [O.  Fr.fa.ine, 
Jbine ;  Fr.fouine;  ap.fuina;  Port,  foinha.] 

1.  A  polecat,  a  fitcliet. 

"Fooyne,  Furrure,  lucro."— Prompt.  Part. 

2.  Fur  from  the  polecat. 

"  A  cote  bathe  he  furred 

With/oyn»,  or  with  flchewes." 

P.  Plourmarii  Creed,  586. 

*  foin'-er-if,  s.    [Pom,  v.} 

Fencing :  The  act  of  making  feints  or  thrusts 
with  a  foil ;  fencing. 

•»foin'-Ing,  *foyn-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «. 
[FoiN,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <6  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  thrusting  or  making 
feints,  as  in  fencing  ;  foinery. 

"  Ffell  was  the  fight,  foynyng  of  speires." 

llettruct.  qf  Troy,  10,M7. 

*  foin  -Jng-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  foining  :  -ly.]    In 
a  pushing  or  thrusting  manner  ;  with  a  push 
or  thrust. 

*  fois  on,    *  fois  oun,  *  foy  son,  *  foy- 
SOUn,  s.      [O.  Fr.  fuison;   Fr.  foison,   from 
Lat.  fusio   (ace.  fusionem)  ~  an  outpouring, 
ttomfusus,  pa.  par.  of  fundo  =  to  pour  out.] 

L  Plenty,  abundance. 

"  He  gaff  hem  clothis  grct  foyson." 

Richard  dour  de  Lion,  3,318. 
2.  A  plan,  a  contrivance. 

"The  paiens  were  so  ferd,  the!  myght  hat  nofoyton." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  17. 

018 -6n-less,  a.     [Eng.  foison;  -less.}    In- 
nutritions,  unprofitable.    (Lit.  £  Jig.)    [Fis- 

BENLESS.] 

"  Forcibly  cramming  their  throats  with  the  lifeless, 
saltless.  foiionleu,  lukewarm  drammock  of  the  four- 
teen false  prelates."— Scott .  Old  Mortality,  ch.  XT. 

foist,  v.t.  [O.  Dut.  vysten  =  to  break  wind  ; 
veest  =  a  breaking  of  wind.  "  To  foist,  feist, 
fizzle,  are  all  originally  to  break  wind  in  a 
noiseless  manner,  and  thus  to  foist  is  to  intro- 
duce something,  the  obnoxious  effects  of  which 
•re  only  learned  by  disagreeable  experience " 
(Wedgwood.)'} 

1.  To  introduce  surreptitiously,  wrongfully, 
or  unwarrantably  ;  to  thrust  in  fraudulently  ; 
to  try  to  pass  off  as  genuine,  true,  or  trust- 
worthy. 

"  He  is  most  certainly  wrong  In  taking  the  liberty 
be  has  olfoitting  in  words."—  Waterland .  Warkt,  iv.,87. 

*  2.  To  introduce  slily  or  quietly. 

"My  whisperings  foitted  in  all  ears." 
"  Strife  :  Dial,  between  Mad  Mullinix  t  Timothy. 

*  3.  To  cheat,  to  humbug,  to  hoax. 

"Cutting  of  purses  *udfouting."—Middleton  :  Soar- 
ing Oirl, TL 

*  foist  (1),  *.    [FOIST,  v.] 

1.  A  cheat,  a  swindler,  a  sharper. 
"There  is  not  such  a/oirt  in  all  the  town." 

Ben  Jonson  :  Alchemitt,  IT.  4. 

2.  A  cheat,  a  swindle,  a  fraud,  an  imposition. 

"  Put  not  your  foittt  upon  me,  I  shall  scent  'em."— 
Ben  Jonton  :  The  fox,  Hi.  t. 

*  foist  (2),  «.     [O.  Fr.fuste;  Ital.  &  Sp.  fusta, 
from  Low  Lat.  fusta.]    A  light,  fast-sailing 
vessel. 

••  Fiate,  a/oirt,  a  light  galley  that  hath  about  sixteen 
or  eighteen  oares  on  a  side,  and  two  rowers  to  an  wire." 
— Cotgrave. 

*  foist' -er,   *.    [Eng.  foist;   -tr.}    One   who 
foists  ;  a  falsifier ;  a  cheat. 

11  When  facing/»fat«r»  fit  for  Tibume  fraies, 
An  food-sick  faint ' 

Mirrourfor  Jtagittratet.  p.  488. 

"  foist  -led,  a.  [Eng.  foisty  ;  -ed.]  Made 
foisty,  fusty,  or  mouldy. 

*  foist   I  n6ss,  s.    [Eng.  foisty ;  -nest.]    Fusti- 
ness,  mouldiness. 

"  Dress  mustard,  and  lay  It  In  cellar  up  sweet, 
Lest/outiruM  make  it  for  table  unmeet.' 

Tuuer:  Hutbandrie;  N member. 

*  foist'-y,  *  foist  le,  a.    [FOISTY.]    Mouldy, 
fusty. 

"  Look  well  to  thy  horses  tn  stable  thon  must, 
That  hay  be  not/otrty  nor  chaff  full  of  dust" 

Tuuer :  Hutbandrie  ;  Oecember. 

*  foi'-ter-er, «.    [Norm.  Fr.  faitour  =  a  vaga- 
bond.]   A  vagabond.     (Wharton.) 

*  foiz'-6n,  s.    [Poison.] 

*fdlC'-l&nd,  S.      [FOLKLAND.] 

fold  (1 ).  *  fald,  .*  faldc.  *  fauld,  *  folde, 
*  foold,  s.  lA.S.  fold ;  cogn.  with  S  w.  fulla; 
Dan./oW.] 


L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  pen  or  iuclosure  in  which  sheep 
or  other  animals  are  confined. 

"  His  eyes  he  opened,  and  beheld  a  field 
Fart  arable  and  tilth  ;  whereon  were  sheaves 
New  reaped  ;  the  other  part,  sheepwalksand/o/dj." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  431. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  flock  of  sheep. 

"  Leolin,  I  almost  sin  in  envying  you : 
The  very  whitest  lamb  in  all  my  fold 
Loves  you."     Tennyton :  Aylmert  Field,  86L 
*  (2)  A  limit,  a  boundary. 
"  Secure  from  meeting,  they  're  distinctly  rolled. 
Nor  leave  their  seats,  and  pass  the  dreadful /oW." 
Creech :  Lucretittt. 

II.  Script. :  The  church,  the  flock  of  Christ. 


fold-yard,  s.  A  yard  in  which  sheep  or 
cattle  are  folded  for  feeding. 

fold  (2),  *  folde  (2),  s.  [FOLD  (2),  v.  Cf. 
Fris.  fald ;  Ger.  falte ;  Goth,  flahto  =  a  plaiting 
of  the  hair.] 

1.  The  act  of  folding,  or  doubling  up  any 
material. 

2.  A  part  of  any  material  folded,  doubled, 
or  bent  and  laid  on  another. 

"  The  ancient  Egyptian  mammies  were  shrowded  in 
a  number  of  fotdi  of  linen,  besmeared  with  gums."— 
Bacon:  Xatural  History,  §  771. 

3.  An  involution,  a  bend. 

"Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze ! " 

Millon:  P.  L.,  ix.  499. 

*  4.  A  clasp,  an  embrace. 

"Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous  fold." 
Shaketp. :  Troilut  t  Creuida,  iii.  3. 

*  5.  A  doubling,  an  intricacy,  shifting. 

"  Our  author  seems  to  have  sufficiently  understood 
the/oW«  and  doubles  of  Sylla's  disposition.  "—Dryden: 
Life  of  Plutarch. 

H  Fold  is  largely  used  as  the  last  element  in 
composition  to  signify  the  number  of  times  a 
thing  occurs  or  is  repeated. 

"But  other  fell  into  good  ground,  and  brought  forth 
fruit ;  some  an  hundred  fold,  some  sixty  fold,  some 
thirty  ) 'old."— Matthew  xiii.  8. 

fold  (3),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  fowl  (?)  ]  See  the  com- 
pound. 

fold  meadow  grass,  s. 

Agric. :  Poa  trivialis.    [FOWL-GRASS.] 

*fold  (4),  '  folde  (3),  a.  [A.S./oUe;  O.  Sax. 
folda;  Icel./oW.] 

1.  The  ground. 

"  Leir  king  .  .  .  reste  time  onfalden." 

Layamon,  i.  149. 

2.  The  earth,  the  world. 

"  His  non  so  felr  on/oM«  to  fynde." 

Early  Englith  Poem,  p.  114. 

fold  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [FOLD  (1),  *.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  shut  up,  pen,  or  inclose  in  a 
fold. 

"  To  the  fields  I  haste  my  folded  flock  to  see." 

Drayton :  Muta'  Elyiium,  Symphal  6. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  shut  up  or  pen  sheep  in  a 
fold. 

"  The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold, 
Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold.* 

Milton :  Comut,  93. 

fold  (2),  *  fald,  *  falde,  *  folde,  v.t.  &  i. 
[A. 8.  fealdan  ;   cogn,   with  Dan.  folde;  Sw. 
folia;  Icel./aMa;  Goth,  falthan ;  Ger.falten; 
•Lat.  plecto  ;  Gr.  n-Ae'iew  (pleko)."] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To   double   or   bend  over  part  of  any 
material  on  to  another ;  to  lay  one  part  over 
another. 

"  Take  forth  paper,  fold  it" 

Shakeip-  •  Macbeth,  v.  L 

2.  To  double  or  lay  together. 

"  He  had  fuldrd  his  arms  and  said  '  God's  will  be 
done.'  "—Macaulay :  ffitt  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  To  clasp,  to  embrace. 

••  With  that  he  hlr  in  armes  bent 
And  ful  fair  he  gaii  Mi  falde." 

Iwaine  t  Oamine,  1,424. 

*  4.  To  plait,  to  weave. 

"The!  foldiden  a  coroun  of  thornes."—  WycHffe : 
Matthew  xxvii  29.  (Purvey.) 

*  5.  To  bend. 

"  A  man  cam  to  hym  foldid  on  knee*."—  Wycliffe : 
Matthew  xvil.  14. 

*  6.  To  close,  to  shut  up.          ^ 

"  Whaiiue  he  had  folded  or  closed  the  book."—  Wy- 
cllffe :  Lulu  iv.  20. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  close  over  or  on  to  another 
of  the  same  kind  ;  to  become  folded,  doubled, 
or  plaited. 

"The  two  leaves  of  the  one  door  were/oMm?,  and  the 
two  leave*  of  the  other  door  were  folding.  —  1  Kingi 
vl  M. 
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*  fold-age  (age  as  ig)  (l),  s.    [FALDAOE.] 

fold  age  (age  as  Ig)  (2),  s.    [Eng.  fold  (2),  v. ; 
-age.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  leaves  having 
several  foldings  and  turnings,  one  from  the 
other. 

fold  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FOLD,  v.J 

t  folded-vernation. 
Bo«. :  Vernation  consisting  of  simple  folds, 
as  the  leaves  of  the  cherry  and  the  lime  tree. 

*  fold-ed-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  folded;  -ly.]     In 
folds. 

"  A  partacle  of  siluered  stuffe  .  .  .  hanging  fi  Media 
down."— Chapman :  Masque  of  Middle  TempK. 

fold  -er,  s.     [Eng.  fold  (2),  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  or  that  which  folds  ;  specif,  an  ivory 
pr  bone  blade,  used  in  folding  sheets  for  bind- 
ing ;  also  in  forwarding  sheets  from  the  pile 
in  feeding  to  presses. 

2.  (PI.) :  A  form  of  eyeglasses  in  which  the 
lenses  fold  together  for  the  pocket,  and  grasp 
the  nose  by  a  spring  bow  or  stiff  joint  when  iu 
use. 

fold' -ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.      [Fou>  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -ds  subst. :  The  act  of  shutting  up  or 
penning  sheep  in  a  fold  ;  a  fold  ;  a  pen. 

"  Must  watering,  folding,  and  attendance  have." 
Browne  :  tclvguet ;  Thirtis  t  Alexis. 

fold'-ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [FOLD  (2),  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  -Is  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  doubling,  bending,  or  tuniii^j 
one  part  of  a  body  on  to  or  over  another. 

2.  A  fold  ;  a  double. 

3.  A  circle,  a  fold,  a  roil,  a  turning. 

"  As  the  stout  oak  when  round  IMS  trunk  the  vine 
Does  in  soft  wreaths  and  ILIUUIOUS  foldings  twine." 
Earl  of  Halifax :  Death  of  bharlet  II. 

*  4.  An  intricacy,  a  secret. 

"Those  folding!  of  art  through  which  no  nativ* 
affection  is  allowed  to  penetrate."— Blair:  Sermont, 
vol.  i,  ser.  11. 

*  5.  (PI.)  :  Wrappers  ;   swaddling  clothes. 
(Scotch.) 

IL  Bookbinding  :  The  process  by  which 
printed  sheets  are  so  doubled  up  as  to  bring 
the  pages  into  consecutiveness  for  gathering 
and  binding.  The  number  of  pages  to  each 
side  of  the  sheet  is  indicated  by  the  name  4to, 
8vo,  121110,  16iao,  24mo,  32ino,  48mo.  The 
folio  sheet  has  two  pages  on  each  side,  and  is 
once  folded.  The  size  of  the  book  will,  there- 
fore, depend  on  the  size  of  the  paper,  and  the 
number  of  times  it  is  folded.  Each  distinct 
sheet  of  a  book  has  a  certain  mark,  called  a 
Signature  (q.v.).  These  are  gathered  con- 
secutively to  form  the  book. 

folding-boat,  s.  A  kind  of  boat  whose 
frame  is  collapsible  for  compact  stowage, 
either  on  shipboard  or  for  transportation  on 
land.  In  a  military  point  of  view,  the  folding- 
boat  may  be  used  for  crossing  streams  or  re- 
connoitring, or  as  a  bridge  pontoon."  Such 
boats  are  also  occasionally  employed  by  sports- 
men who  often  have  to  travel  long  distances 
to  find  aquatic  game,  tinny  or  feathered,  on 
coast,  hike  or  river. 

folding-chair,  s.  A  chair  which  is  col- 
lapsible for  carriage  or  stowage. 

folding-doors,  s.  pi.  A  pair  of  doors 
hung  from  opposite  sides  of  the  doorway,  and 
meeting  iu  the  middle. 

folding-machine,  s. 

1.  Print.  :  A  machine  for  folding  printed 
sheets  for  books  or  newspajiers. 

2.  Metall.  :  A  machine  which  bends  pans 
and  tin-ware  to  form.    Some  are  rollers,  others 
presses,  and  yet  others  net  like  the  envelojie- 
machine,  having  hin";<jd  leaves  which  press  up 
the  sides  against  a  former. 


folding-net,  s. 

its  prey. 


A  bird-net  shutting  upon 


folding-stool,  s.    A  camp-atool. 

folding-valve,  s.    A  flexible  flap  which 
lies  upon  a  perforated  plate  forming  Its  seat, 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus.  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,     ph      f. 
-«lan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion.    sion  •  shun ;  -(ion,    slon  =  zhun.      clous,  -tious,  -sious  --=  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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foldless  -folkland 


ami  rnlls  cir  unrolls  thereupon  to  open  or  clou* 
the  passage-way.  The  band  is  connected  to 
an  arm  on  n  shaft  which  passes  through  • 
gUifliug-box  to  the  outside  of  the  case. 

•  fold  -less,  a.    [Eng./oia  (*),  s.  ;  -less.]    Hav- 
ing uo  fold  or  double. 

fold -net,  *.    [Eng. /oW  (2),  v.,  and  Mt]    A 

fnWiiig-uet  (q.v.). 

•  fold  -lire,  ».     [Eng.  fold  (2),  v.  ;  -u«.)    The 
act  of  folding  or  doubling  ;  a  fold. 

"  My  Irtt.rs  »rf  pvnrrally  charged  u  double  at  the 
postorncv.  from  their  m\t*t«r:tte  clumsiness  of  foldurt." 
— i<i«4  Lrf<»r  (o  fi.irlon. 

•  fold  -y,  a.    [Eng.  fold :  -».]    Full  of  folds  ; 
doublet!  into  folds  ;  folded  ;  in  foUls. 

-  Thorn  limbs  beneath  their  /old*  vestment*  mov- 
ing." J.  BaiUie.    (Offline.) 

•  fole.  a.  &  «.    [Foou] 
•fole,s.    [FOAL.] 

•  folc  bar  di  ness,  s.    [FOOLHARDINESS.] 
Cole-foot,  *  foles  foth,  s.    [FOAL'S-FOOT.] 

•  fole-large,  a.     [Mid.  Eng.  fole  =  fool,  and 
lartit  =  lavish,  free.]    Foolishly  liberal ;  lavish. 

[FOOL-LARGE.] 

fo-li-a  -$e-89,  s.  pi.  [Fem.pl. of  Lat  foliaceut.} 

[FOLIACEOUS.] 

Bot.:  A  division  of  Cellulares,  or  cellular 
plants,  comprehending  the  foliaceous  orders 
Filices,  Equisetacese,  Lycopodineje,  and  Mar- 
silaceK.  It  was  distinguished  from  the 
Aphyllae,  containing  the  Mosses,  Lichens, 
Alga-,  Fungi,  Ac.  (London.) 

fo  li  a  ce  ous  (or  ceous  as  slius),  a. 
[Lat.  foliaceus  =  leafy,  leaf-shaped.] 

1.  Botany: 

0)  Having  the  texture  of  a  leaf. 

(2)  Leaf-shaped  ;  furnished  with  leaves. 

2.  Min.  :    Having    thin    laminae,   like  the 
leaves  of  plants,  or  splitting  into  such  layers. 

"A  piece  of  another,  consisting  of  an  outer  crust,  of 
•  ruddy  talcky  spar,  and  a  blue  talcky /oitaceotu  snar." 
—  H'oodwarrf  On  Fouili. 

3.  ZooL:  Shaped  or  arranged   like  leaves 
(0«*n.) 

foliaceous  lichens,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  lichen* 
with  leafy  fronds.  [LICHEN.] 

fo  li  age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [O.  FT.  foiltage, 
fueiilug( ;  Fr.feuillage,  from  faille,  fueille,  fueil, 
feuille ;  Lat.  folium  =  a  leaf ;  Sp.  foliage.] 

1.  Dot. :  The  leaves  of  a  plant  viewed  in  the 
aggregate. 

2.  Arch.. :  The  representation  of  leaves  or 
clusters  of  them  as  ornaments  to  capitals, 
freizes,  pediments,  &c. 

"  Indulged  in  what  they  wish,  they  soon  supply 
large  foliage,  overshadowing  gulden  flowers. 

Camper :  Tiak,  Hi.  534,  535. 

foliage-bound,  a.    Bound  round  or  en- 
Circled  with  foliage,  leaves,  &c. 
"  Shone  every  pillar  foliage-bound ; 
And  glimmered  all  the  dead  men's  mail.* 

Scott :  Lay  oft,>e  Latt  Minttrel,  vt  M. 

foliage-leaf,  s 

Bot.  :  A  leaf  of  the  ordinary  type,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  floral  leaf,  a  seed-leaf  or  coty- 
ledon, &.(-,. 

•  fo'-li-age  (age  as  Ig),  v.t.    [FOLIAGE,  ».] 
To  work  or  fashion  into  the  representation  or 
likeness  of  foliage  ;  to  ornament  with  foliage 
or  imitations  of  foliage.- 

"Replete  with  du»t 
The  foliaged  velvet"  Shenttone :  Economy,  Hi. 

•  fo'-li-ar,  a.     [Lat.  folium  =  a  leaf.]     Con- 
sisting of   or  pertaining  to  leaves ;    of   the 
nature  of  a  leaf. 

"To  develop  some  other  distinct  organ  into  a 
serviceable  foliar  substitute  in  their  place."— Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  Aug.  17,  1882. 

•  fo'-li-ate,  v.t.    [FOLIATE,  a.] 

1.  To  heat  out  into  a  leaf,  thin  plate,  or 
lamina. 

"I  have  not  only  lighted  paper  bat  candles,  and 
»ren  melted  foliated  gold.  '—Boyle:  Workt,  i.  330. 

2.  To  cover  over  with  a  thin  coat  or  sheet 
of   tin,  quicksilver,    Ac.  :   as,    To  foliate   a 
mirror. 

fo  li  -  ate,  a.  &  *.  [Lat.  foliatus  =  leaved, 
leafy.] " 


A.  As  adjrctirf: 

1.  Bot.  :  Clothed  with  leaves. 

2.  Geom.  :  [FOLIATE  CURVE]. 

B.  .-Is  tubtt.  :  The  same  as  FOLIATB-CCRVE 
(q.v.). 

foliate-curve,  *. 

Geom.  :  A  curve  of  the  third  order,  consist- 
ing of  two  .infinite  branches,  with  a  common 
asymptote,  which  intersect  each  other  so  as 
to  form  a  leaf-like  branch.  Its  equation  is 
**  +  y*  =  a,  x,  y. 

fo   II  at  cd,  a.     [L&t.  foliatuf.] 

I.  Ord.  lAing.  :  Covered  or  coated  with  a 
thin  plate,  coat,  or  foil. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  :  [FOLIATED-  ARCH  ;  FOLIATION]. 

2.  Zool.  :  (Of  shells).    Splitting  into  laminae. 
I'.M-d  when  the  shelly  layers  tend  to  separate 
from  each  other. 

3.  Min.  :  Splitting  into  plates,  lamellar. 

4.  Petrol.  :    Laminated    schistose.      (Used 
chiefly  of  the  Metamor;>!iic  rorks.) 

foliated-arch, 

Arch.:  One  having  a  nuni'ier  of  lobes  or 
leaves. 

foliated-coal,  .-•. 

Min.  :  A  kind  of  black  coal  consisting  of 
shining  laminae,  which  easily  separate  from 
each  other. 

foliated-joint,  s. 

Carp.  :  A  rabbeted  joint,  where  one  part 
overlies  another. 

foliated  tellurium,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  NAGYAOITE  Xq.v.). 

fo  li  a  tion,  s.    [Lat.  foliatio,  from  foliatus  = 
leaved,  frum  folium  =  a  leaf.) 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  beating  out  into  a 
thin  coat,  plate,  or  lamina. 

2.  The  act,   art,   or  process  of  coating  or 
covering  with  a  thin  sheet,  coat,  or  foil. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Botany  : 

(1)  The  act  of  leafing. 

(2)  The  same  as  VERNATION  (q.v.). 

2.  Geol.  :   The  separation  of  schistose  or 
other  rocks  into  layers  capable  of  being  de- 
tached from  each  other.    The  lamina'  generally 
split  parallel    to  the    line    of   stratification. 
They  have  often  between  them  a  layer  of  mica. 
Example,  mica-schist. 

3.  Arch.  :  (See  extract). 

"  Feathering  or  folia'  ion  ....  an  arrangement  of 
small  arcs  orfoilt  separated  by  projecting  cusps  .... 
may  be  otherwise  explained  to  consist  in  placing  a  foil 
arch  within  a  plain  arch  that  will  fit  it,  which  is  then 
said  to  defoliated"—  Otouary  of  Architecture. 

*  fo'-li-a-ture,  s.    [Bug.  Jbliat(e)  ;  -ure.] 

1.  Leafage,  foliage. 

"They  wreathed  together  the  fofiaturr  of  the  fig- 
tree."—  Shuckford  :  On  the  Creation,  p.  203. 

2.  The  state  of  being  beaten  or  hammered 
out  into  a  thin  sheet,  plate,  or  lamina. 

*  fol-ie,  *.     [FOLLY.] 

*  fol-I-er,  s.    [FoiL,  «.]    Goldsmiths'  foil. 

"Concerning  the  preparing  these  foliers,  it  is  to  be 
observed  how  and  out  of  what  substance  they  are  pre- 
pared."—  .Sprat  :  Hittorn  Royal  Society,  ii.  489. 

*  fo'-lif  '-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  folium  =  a  leaf,  and 
fero  =  to  bear.] 

Bot.  :  Bearing  leaves. 

*  fo-li-ip'-ar-ous,  a.    [Lat.  folium  =  a  leaf, 
and  pario  =  to  bring  forth,  to  produce.] 

Bot.  :  Producing  leaves  only,  as  leaf-buds.  . 

*fol-i-ly,  "folyly,  'foliliche,  adv.    [Mid. 
Eng.  foly  •=  foolish  ;  -ly.]    Foolishly. 


fo  li  o,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  ablative  sing,  of  folium  = 
a  leaf.] 

A.  As  substantive  :  ' 

1.  Printing: 

(1)  The  running  number  of  the  pages  of  a 
book.  The  even  folios  are  on  the  left-hand 
pages,  the  odd  uj>on  the  right.  The  folios  of 
prefatory  matter  are  frequently  in  lower-case 
Roman  numerals. 


(2)  A  sheet  of  paper  once  folded. 

(3)  A  book  of  the  largest  size,  whose  sheets 
are  folded  but  once,  lour  pages  to  the  sheet  ; 
hence  it  is  used  generally  for  any  large  volume 
or  work. 

2.  Book-keep.  :   A   page   or  opening  in  an 
account-book. 

3.  Law  :  A  certain  number  of  words  in  legal 
documents  ;  in  conveyances,  deeds,  <tc.,  the 
folio  is  seventy-two  words  ;  in  parliamentary 
proceedings  ninety  words. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

Print.  :   Consisting  of  sheets  folded   only 
once,  four  pages  to  the  sheet. 

"  In  fifty  folio  volumes, 
Printed  by  Elzevir  in  columns." 

CawtAorn  .  liirth.  tc.  of  Genius. 

folio  -post,    s.      A    flat    writing-paper, 
usually  17  x  24  inches. 

fd'-li-O,  v.t.    [FOLIO,  ».]' 

Print.  :  To  mark  the  folios  or  pages  of  a 
book;  periodical,  Ac.  ;  to  paginate. 

fo   li  6  late,  a.     [Eng.  foliol(e);  -ate.} 

Bot.  :   Having  leaflets  ;  often  used  in  com- 
position as  Trifoliolate. 

fo'-li-ole,  fo  li  o-lum  (j>l.  fo-U-o-les, 

fo-li-6'-la),  s.    [Dimin.  of  Lat.  folium  =  a 
leaf.] 

Bot.  :  A  leaflet,  a  small  leaf  constituting 
with  others  a  compound  leaf. 

*  fo'-li-d-mort,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  folium  =  a  leaf, 
and  mortuum  =  dead.]    [FEUILLEMOT.] 

fo'-li-ose,  o.    [Lat.  =  leafy,  full  of  leaves.] 
Bot.  :  Closely  covered  with  leaves. 

foliose  nepaticae,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  A  division  of  Hepaticse,  contradistin- 
guished from  Thalloid  or  Frondose  Heiiaticaj. 

*  fd-H-Ss'-I-ty,  s.     [Eng.  folio  ;  s  connective  ; 

suff.  -ity.]    The  bulk  or  voluminousness  of  a 
folio  ;  discursiveness  ;  diff'useness. 

"lie  does  not   shoot  into   German  foliority."—Dt 


*  fo'-li-ot,  s.     [Fr.  follet  =  a  goblin  ;   O.  FT. 
fol  ;  Fr.  fou  =  foolish.]    A  goblin,  an  elf. 

"  Terrestiall  devils,  are  those  Lares,  Genii,  Faunea, 
Satyrs,  Wood-nymphs,  Foliott,  Fairies.  Robin  Good- 
fellowes,  Trulli,  4c..  which  as  they  are  most  conver- 
sant  with  men,  BO  they  doe  them  most  harme."— 
Burton  :  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  47. 

fo'-ti-ous,  a.     [Lat.  foliosus.] 

Bot.  :  1  he  same  as  FOLIOSE  (q.v.), 

folk  (as  foki     *  folc,   *  folck,    *  folke, 

'  follc.  s.     [A.  8.  folc:  cogn.  with  But.  volk  ; 

Irel.  folk  ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  folk  ;  Ger.  volk;  O.  H 

,Ger.  folh,  folc,;    Lat.  plebs.      Probably  the 

same  as  flock  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  A  number  or  assemblage  of  people. 

"  Swa  mykel  folk  com  never  togyiler." 

llampole:  1'ricke  of  Cowcience,  6,018. 

*2.  A  nation,  a  people. 

"  Brytons  were  the  flrste  folc  that  to  Engelond  come," 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  ». 

3.  People  collectively  or  generally. 

"  Gave  hein  forthe  to  pour*  folk  that  for  my  love  hit 
asketh."  fieri  Plowman,  p.  210. 

4.  It  is  used  with  a  qualifying  adjective  to 
express  a  class  ol  people  ;  as,  the  old  folk,  the 
young  folk,  and  sometimes  in  the  plural. 

"  The  dinner  comes,  and  down  they  sit  ; 
Were  e'er  such  hungry  folk  I  " 

Cowper  :  The  yearly  Diitreu. 

*  5.  An  individual,  a  person. 

"  Thes  thre  folk?  and  no  mo  ffor  noght  resayue." 

Boke  of  Curtatye,  64«. 

IT  Folk-free  and  sacless:  A  term  applied  to 
one  who  is  a  lawful  ireeman,  whether  by  birth 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  one  born  a  thrall,  by 
manumission. 

"  folk-frft  and  t-irTeu  art  thou  in  town  and  from 
town,  in  the  forest  as  in  the  field."—  Scott  .'  loanhoe, 
ch.  KxiL 

*  Folke-stone,  s.    [FOI.KSTONE.] 

*  folk'  -land  (folk  as  fok),s.    [A.S.folclitnd.] 

Feudal  law  :  The  land  of  the  folk  or  pen]  le, 
as  distinguished  from  book-land,  or  land  held 
by  charter  or  deed.  It  was  held  by  no  USMII-- 
ance  in  writing,  but  distributed  among  the 
common  folk  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lord,  :u;d 
resumed  at  his  discretion.  It  could  not  be 
devised  by  will. 

••  Now,  with  repi.  i  to  the  falklnnd.  this  was  a  sin-oies 
of  tenure  neither  strictly  feudal,  Xorman,  nor  Saxon  ; 
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bnt  mixed  and  compoiinclrd  of  them  nil :  and  which 
also,  on  account  c.f  ti.e  henota  that  usua.ly  utteiiJ  it. 
may  seem  to  have  something  Danish  in  its  composi- 
tion. Under  the  Saxon  government  there  were  a  sort 
of  people  iu  a  condition  of  downright  servitude,  be- 
longing to  the  lord  of  the  soil,  like  the  rest  of  the 
cattle  or  stock  uiwn  it.  These  seem  to  hare  been 
those  who  held  what  was  called  the  fulklartd,  from 
which  they  were  removable  at  the  lord's  pleasure." — 
Bloc/atone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii..  ch.  4. 

folk  lore  (folk  as  16k),  s.  [Eng.  folk,  and 
lore.]  Popular  superstitions,  tales,  traditions, 
or  legends.  Of  late  years  the  importance  of 
the  study  of  folklore  has  met  with  increasing 
recognition  from  students  of  anthropology 
and  of  comparative  religion.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  many  myths  are  found  in  a  some- 
what similar  form  among  peoples  widely 
divergent  in  race  and  locality.  By  some 
writers  this  fact  is  claimed  in  support  of  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony  ;  while  others  see  in  it  a 
strong  proof  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  Evolu- 
tion, and  a  means  of  tracing  the  steps  by 
which  man  has  advanced  to  his  present  posi- 
tion. The  term  Folklore  was  first  introduced 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Thorn  in  A.D.  1846. 

"  Modern  folklore  holds  either  that  a  knocking  or 
rumbling  on  the  floor  is  an  omen  of  a  death  about  to 
happen  ;  that  dying  persons  themselves  announce 
their  dissolution  to  their  friends  in  such  strange 
Bounds."—  Tylor  :  Primitive  Culture  (1873),  i.  145. 

folk  -Ibr-ist  (folk  as  fok),  s.  [Eng.  folk- 
lor(e);  -ist.]  One  skilled  in  or  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Folklore  (q.  v.). 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  such  a  collec- 
tion to  folkloristi  and  anthropologists."— Athtnteum, 
Maj  12,  1883,  p.  603. 

•  folk  -mote,  *  folk  moot  (folk  as  fok), 

«.     [Eng. folk;  -mote;  A.S. folc-gemot.] 

1.  An  assembly  of  the  people  to  consider 
matters  affecting  the  commonwealth  ;  answer- 
ing in  some  measure  to  a  parliament. 

"  It  is  not  a  folknwe.  although  it  represents  the 
people."— Stubbt:  Select  Charters,  p.  4. 

2.  A  court-leet  or  local  court. 

"  These  held  a  court  every  fortnight,  which  they 
called  the/ott»uXe,  or  lect,  and  there  became  recipro- 
cally bound  for  each  other,  and  to  the  publick  for  their 
own  peaceable  behaviour,  and  tlvi  of  their  families 
and  dependants."—  Hurte .  An  Abridgment  of  English 
Bittory.  bk.  ii..  ch.  vii. 

folk  mot  er,  *  folk'  moot  er  (folk  as 

fok),  s.      [Eng.  foll,mot(e) ;  -er.]      One   who 

frequents  or  attends  a  folkmoot ;  a  democrat. 

"  Keep  your  problems  of  ten  groats,  these  matters 

•re  not  for!  pragmatics  CDd/oGbnooten  to  babble  in." 

—Hilton     Colasterlon. 

folk' -rede  (folk  as  fok),  s.  [Eng.  folk,  and 
Mid.  Eng.  rede  =  knowledge,  advice.]  For 
def.  see  extract. 

"If  any  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  them, 
we  might  say  that  the  tales  which  have  been  imbedded 
In  the  literature,  written  or  unwritten,  of  the  several 
nation!  form  the  folklore,  while  those  which  are  pre- 
served only  in  tbe  common  speech  of  everyday  life 
belong  to  tatfolkrede.  or  popular  talk." — Cox :  Introd, 
to  Folklore,  p.  7. 

folk-right  (as  fok'-rit),  *.  [Eng.  folk,  and 
right.]  The  rights  to  which  every  citizen  of 
en  organized  society  has  a  claim  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  sovereign  ;  com- 
mon justice. 

"  The  preamble  of  his  [Edgar's]  secular  laws  declares 
that  every  man  shall  be  worthy  of  folkriaht,  poor  ai 
well  as  rich ."— Stubbt :  Conttitutional  History,  i.  208. 

Folk  stone,  Folke   stone  (folk  as  fok), 

i.  &  a.     [See  def.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  seaport  town  in  Kent,  five 
miles  W.8.W.  of  Dover. 

B.  As  adj. :  Found  at  or  near,  belonging  to, 
or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  town  de- 
scribed under  A. 

t  Folkstonc  marl,  • 

Geol :  The  same  as  GADLT  (q.v.). 

•  181  II  al,  o.    [Eng./oH(j/);  -al.]    Foolish. 

"  Whereto  these  follial  traytors  did 
Themselues  and  senses  fit." 

Harnrr  :  Aloioia  England,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  Ir. 

•  f5l'-let,  s.    [Fr.]    The  same  as  FOLIOT  (q.v.). 

•  fol  liche,  adv.    [Mid.  Eng.  fol  =  foolish  ; 
-liche  —  ly.  ]    Foolishly. 

fol  Ii  cle.  *  fol  Ii  culc,  *  fdllic  -u-lus, 

t.     [Lat.  folliculut  =  a  small  bag  or  sack  ; 
dim  in.  otfollii  —  a  leathern  sack.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  cavity  in  any  body  with 
strong  coats. 

2.  Bot. :  A  form  of  fruit  placed  by  Lindley 
in  his  class  Apocarpi.    It  is  one-celled,  one 
or  many  seeded,  one-valved,  superior,  ventral, 
dehiscent  by  the  suture,  and  bearing  its  seeds 
at  the  base  or  each  margin  of  the  suture.     It 


differs  from  the  legume  in  having  but  one 
valve  instead  of  two.  A  flower  of  NigelUi, 
or  one  of  Delphinium,  produces  several  such 
follicles. 

3.  Anat.  £  Zool. :  A  minute  secreting  bag, 
which  commonly  opens  upon  a  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  a  simple  gland.  It  is  called  also  a 
crypt  or  lacuna. 

"  The  follicles  then  appear  to  become  atrophied."— 
Todd  i  Batman  :  PhysM.  Anat.,  ii.  464. 
H  Double  follicle  :  The  same  as  Conceptacu- 
lum  (q.v.).     Lindley  places  it  in   his   class 
Syncarpi.     It  is  akin  to  the  follicle,  but  the 
seeds  lie  loose  instead  of  adhering  to  marginal 
placentae.     Example,  Asclepins,  Apocyncum 
(q.v.).     In  general  it  is  not  now  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  follicle. 

fol  He  -u-lar,  a.    [Lat.  follicularis.] 
Bot. :  Like  a  follicle. 

follicular  glands,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Small  rounded  secreting  bodies, 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  alimentary 
mucous  membrane.  They  are  called  also 
Conglobate  and  Lymphoid  Glands,  and  may 
be  solitary  or  agminated.  (Quain.) 

fol-lic  u  lar  I  a,  fol-llc-u-lar -es,  s.  pi. 

[Neut.  or  fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  adj.  follicularis.] 

Bot. :  A  division  of  Proteaceae,  characterized 
by  their  having  woody  follicles.  It  is  divided 
into  two  tribes  or  families,  Grevillidae  and 
Banksidae. 

t  fol-lic  -u-lat-ed,  o.    [Lat.  follicuHus)  [FOL- 
LICLE], and  Eng.  &c.  surf,  -ated.] 
Bot.  dt  Zool. :  Having  follicles,  follicular. 

fol:llc  -u-li,  *.  pi.  (PI.  of  Lat.  folliculus.] 
[FOLLICLE.] 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  the  thecae  sporangia 
or  involucra  in  the  cone  of  an  equisetum. 

t  fol-llc'-u-lous,  a.  [Lat.  follicuHus),  and 
Eng.,  &c.  "stiff,  ous.] 

Bot.  £  Zool.  :  Abounding  in  follicles,  having 
or  producing  follicles. 

» fSl'-li-ful,  o.  [Eng.  folly;  -full.]  Full  of 
folly  or  foolishness. 

"  The  common  people  call  wit.  mirth ;  and  fancy, 
folly  ;  fanciful  and/oHirtd  they  use  indiscriminately." 
— Shenttone. 

f6T  -low,  *  folge,  *  fol -gen,  *  fol-ow, 
*  fol  hen,  *  fol  i  en,  *  fol-we,  *  fol- 
uwe,  *  fol-wyn,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  fylcgan, 
fylgian,  fyligan ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  volgen ;  IceL 
fylgjo-  i  Dan.  folge  ;  Sw.  folga  ;  Ger.  folgen; 
O.  H.  Ger.folken.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  go  or  come  after  ;  to  move  behind  in 
the  same  course  or  direction. 

"  Peter  followed  him  afar  oft."— Matthew  xxvi.  58. 

2.  To  pursue,  as  an  enemy  ;  to  chase. 

"  She  ./Wowed  flies ;  she  fled  from  followes  post" 
Browne  :  Britannia'*  Pattoralt,  )>k  i.,  s.  1. 

*  3.  To  pursue  as  an  object  to  be  gained  or 
attained  ;  to  seek  after  ;  to  try  to  gain. 

"  Follow  peace  with  all  men."— Hebrew*  ill.  14 

*  4.  To  seek  the  company  of ;  to  court. 

"  Thou  followedst  not  young  men."— Ruth  iii.  10. 

5.  To  attend  upon ;  to  accompany  as  an 
attendant. 


6.  To  attend  to,  to  tend. 


7.  To  succeed  or  come  after  in  point  of  time. 

8.  To  succeed  or  come  next  to  in  point  of 
rank  or  importance. 

*  9.  To  be  inferior  or  second  to. 
"  Her  education  follows  not  any." 

ilauinger:  Fatal  Dowry,  11.  J. 

10.  To  go  after  ;  to  watch  the  course  of ;  to 
keep  the  eye  fixed  on. 

"  Some  pious  tears  the  pitying  hero  paid, 
And  followed  with  his  eye*  MIL-  flitting  shade." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  .fneU  vl.  (42. 

11.  To  adhere  to,  to  side  with. 

"  They  forsook  the  Lord  Ood  of  their  fathers,  and 
followed  other  goAt,"— Judge*  Ii.  12. 

12.  To  result  from  ;  to  succeed  as  a  conse- 
quence ;  to  be  the  effect  of. 

13.  To  keep  the  mind  or  attention  fixed  on, 
so  as  to  understand  fully  the  intention,  mean- 
ing, or  force  of  anything  in  progress  :  as,  To 
follow  an  argument. 


14.  To  imitate  or  copy,  as  an  example  or 
pattern. 

"  III  patterns  are  sure  to  be  followed  more  tban  good 
rules." —  Locke. 

15.  To  obey ;  to  observe  as  a  guide  or  direc- 
tion. 

"Those obvious  rules  that  had  been  followed  h.t  our 

16.  To  walk  in,  to  practice:  as,  to  fnllnn<  a 
profession. 

"Had  I  bM  followed  the  arts." 

Shaketp.:   Twelfth  Wight.  \.  S. 

*  17.  To  attend  to,  to  be  busied  with. 

"He  that  undertaketh  and  followeth  other   men's 
business  for  gain,  shall  fall  into  suits."— Keclut.  x  xix.  1». 

*  18.  To  practise  or  give  oneself  to  the  use  of. 
"  Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up  early  in  the  morning 

that  they  may  follow  strong  drink  "—liaiah  v.  11. 

*  19.  To  maintain,  to  keep  up. 

"  They  bound  themselves  to  his  laws  and  obedience ; 
and  incaseithad'beeu/oUowerf  upon  them,  asit should 

luive  been,  they  should  have  been  reduced  to  perpetual 
civility."— Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

*  20.  To  impel ;  to  urge  or  drive  forward,  as 
one  pressing  behind. 

"  O  Antony ! 
"  I  have/oKowed  thee  to  this." 

Shakct/t. :  A  ntony  i  Cleopatra.  V.  1, 

H.  Scots  Law  :  To  pursue  at  law  :  to  sue. 
"Aud  gif  the  trespass  be  donne  of  suddande  chauld- 
melly,  the  party  scathit  sail  folowe,  and  the  i  arty 
trespassande  sal)  defeude,  eftir  the  cours  of  the  auld 
lawis  of  the  realme."— Part  Jat.  /.  (a.  1415),  Act*  (ed. 
18H),  p.  9,  s.  7. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  come  or  go  after. 

"  And  Peter  followed  afar  off."— Lvlte  xxtl.  54. 

2.  To  pursue,  to  chase. 


*  3.  To  seek  after,  as  a  thing  to  be  desired 
or  gained  ;  to  long  for. 

"  My  soul  followeth  hard  after  thee."— Pi.  Ixiii.  8. 

4.  To  come  after  in  point  of  time  or  order ; 
to  succeed. 

5.  To  attend  upon  a  person  ;  to  act  as  an 
attendant. 

*  6.  To  continue  endeavours ;  to  persevere. 

"Then  shall  we  know,  if  we  follow  on  to  know  the 
Lord." — Hosett  vi.  3. 

7.  To  result ;  to  arise  as  an  effect  or  conse- 
quence. 

"  WTiat/oHow»,  if  we  disallow  of  thist" 

Shaketp. :  King  John,  t. 

8.  To  come  close  after,  as  a  result ;  to  attend. 

"  Arts  still  followed  where  her  eagles  flew." 

Pone  :  Etsii//  on  Vrittcism,  «84, 

9.  To  result,  as  an  inference. 

"  It/ottowi  not  that  she  will  love  Sir  Thurio." 

Shaketp. :  Turn  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1.  . 

10.  To  be  the  next  thing  to  be  done  or  said. 

"This/<iMott»:  make  for  Sicilia." 

Shaketp. :  Winter's  Tale,  ir.  4. 

If  (1)  To  follow  on: 

Cricket :  When  the  side  which  goes  in  second 
in  a  ginne  of  cricket  fail  to  make  within  a 
certain  number  of  the  runs  made  by  their 
opponents  in  the  first  innings,  they  have  to 
go  in  a  second  time  at  once ;  tliis  is  called 
following  on.  The  word  is  also  used  substan- 
tively. 

"  The  professional  made  four  fours  in  quick  succes- 
sion, and  the  follow  on  was  soon  saved.  —Standard, 
Sept.  S,  1882. 

(2)  To  follow  suit: 

Cards :  To  play  a  card  of  the  same  suit  as 
that  first  played  ;  hence,  generally,  to  follow 
the  same  line  or  course  of  action  as  that  taken 
by  a  predecessor. 

1f(l)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
follow,  to  succeed,  and  to  ensue :  "  Follow  and 
succeed  are  said  of  persons  and  things  ;  ensue 
of  things  only  :  follow  denotes  the  going  in 
order,  in  a  trace  or  line ;  succeed  denotes  the 
going  or  l>eing  in  the  same  place  immediately 
after  another  :  many  persons  may  follow  each 
other  at  the  same  time  ;  but  only  one  indi- 
vidual properly  succeeds  another.  To  follow 
in  relation  to  things  is  said  either  simply  of 
the  order  in  which  they  go,  or  of  such  as 
go  by  a  connexion  between  them ;  to  succeed 
implies  simply  to  take  the  place  after  another ; 
to  ensue  is  to  followby  a  necessary  connexion." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  follow 
and  to  pursue :  "  The  idea  of  going  after  any- 
thing in  order  to  reach  or  obtain  it  is  common 
in  these  terms,  but  under  different  circum- 
stances :  one  follows  a  person  mostly  with  a 
friendly  intention  ;  one  pursues  with  a  hostile 
intention.  In  application  to  things,  follow  is 
taken  more  in  the  passive,  and  pursue  more  in 
the  active  sense  :  a  man  follows  the  plan  of 
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another,  and  pursues  his  own  plan  ;  he  follows 
his  inclinations,  and  ji-irsium  an  object." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  follow 
and  to  imitate:  "  Both  these  terms  denote  the 
regulating  of  our  actions  by  something  that 
oners  itself  to  us,  or  is  set  before  us  ;  but  we 
follow  that  whii-h  is  either  internal  or  external ; 
we  imitate  that  only  which  is  external.  To 
follow  and  to  imitate  may  lioth  be  applied  to 
that  which  is  gcxxl  or  bad  :  the  former  to  all 
the  actions,  but  the  latter  only  to  the  be- 
haviour or  the  external  manners."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

follow  board,  s. 

Found. :  A  board  beneath  the  pattern,  and 
on  which  it  lies  while  the  loam  is  being 
rammed. 

tin  -16w-er,  "fol-ew-er,  'fol- ware,  "fol- 
wer,  s.     [Eng.  /Mow  ;  -er.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  comes  or  goes  after  another  in 
toe  same  direction. 

2.  One  who  pursues  after  another. 

3.  One  who  follows  another  as  his  leader  or 
guide. 

"Be  ye  foUotten  of  God,  ai  dew  children."— Xplte- 
riawv.  L 

4.  One  who  seeks  after  or  tries  to  attain 
anything. 


6.  One  who  follows  another  as  an  attendant 
or  dependant. 

"  No  Indian  prince  has  to  his  palace 
Honfollomm  than  a  thief  to  the  gallows  " 

Butler :  ffudibnu.  pt.  ii.,  c.  L 

6.  An  associate,  a  companion. 

"  How  accompanied,  canst  thou  tell  that? 
With  Poins,  and  other  his  continual /o(/o»er«." 
Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  I  >'.,  it.  4. 

7.  One  under  the  command  of  another. 

"  Little  gallant,  you  were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but 
now  yon  are  a  leader."— Hhaketp. :  Merry  Wives,  lit  2. 

8.  A  sen-ant,  a  retainer. 

"What,  fifty  of  my  foUoteen  at  a  clap  1" 

Shaketp. :  Lear,  L  4 

9.  One  of  the  same  party  or  faction. 

10.  A  male  sweetheart,  a  beau.  (Colloquial.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Law-slot. :  A  sheet  of  parchment  added 
on  to  the  first  sheet  of  an  indenture  or  other 
deed. 

2.  Hack.. :   A  portion  of  a  machine,  usually 
sliding  in  guides,  and  moved  by  another  por- 
tion ;  as  the  reciprocating  punch-stock  in  a 
fly-press,   which   is   moved    by  the  screw  to 
which  it  is  swivelled.     It  is  analogous  to  the 
platen  of  many  presses. 

3.  Steam-engin.  :    The   cover  or  plug  of  a 
stuffing-box,  which  rests  upon  and  compresses 
the  packing  ;  a  gland. 

4.  Soot*  Law :  One  who  pursues  or  -sues  an- 
other at  law. 

"Gif  he  be  abaent  &  contuinace  at  the  secunde 
nuunioudis,  he  sallie  cjudampuit  be  the  Juge  in  the 
expeusUof  the/o/owir.  *  iu  xl  s.  for  the  kiugis  vu- 
l»w."— Part.  Jot.  11.  (1449),  Aftl  (ed.  1815),  p.  37. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fol- 
lower, adherent,  and  partisan :  "  A.  follower  is 
one  who  follows  a  person  generally  ;  an  adhe- 
rent is  one  who  adheres  to  his  cause  ;  a  partisan 
is  the  follower  of  a  party  :  the  follower  follows 
either  the  j>erson,  interests,  or  the  principles 
of  any  one ;  thus  the  retinue  of  a  nobleman,  or 
the  friends  of  a  statesman,  or  the  friends  of 
any  man's  opinions,  may  be  styled  his  fol- 
lowers ;  but  the  adherent  is  that  kind  of  fol- 
lower who  espouses  the  interests  of  another  : 
a  follower  follows  near  or  at  a  distance ;  but 
the  adherent  is  always  near  at  hand  ;  the 
partisan  hangs  on  or  keeps  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance." (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

follower-wheel,  *. 

Mach. :  The  wheel,  in  geared  machinery, 
which  is  driven,  as  distinguished  from  the 
driver,  or  the  wheel  which  impels. 

f6i -low-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $.    [FOLLOW.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Coming  after  or  next ;  succeed- 
ing ;  next  after,  next  described  :  as,  The  story 
is  related  in  the  following  pages,  or  in  the 
following  manner. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  coming  or  going  after 
or  succeeding. 

2.  A  body  or  party   of  adherents  or   fol- 


lowers; a  sect  or  party  under  one  leader  or 
guide. 

"  A  man  with  a  great  name  in  the  country  and  a 
strong  following  In  Parliament." — Macaulay  :  Hut. 
Eng.,  cb.  xxiii. 

*S.  The  vocation,  business,  or  profession 
which  one  follows. 

fdl'-ly,  *  fol-i,  *  fol-ie,  *  fol-y,  *  fol-ye, 

.«.  IO.  Fr.  folie,  from/o/  —  a  fool ;  Port,  folia  ; 
Ital.  follia.] 

1.  Weakness  of  intellect ;    want  of  under- 
standing ;  foolishness ;  imbecility. 

"  Despised  by  thee.  what  more  can  he  expect 
From  youthful  /oily  th;ui  the  same  neglect?" 
C'otcper :  Tirocinium,  713. 

2.  An  act  of  foolishness  or  thoughtlessness  ; 
weak,  thoughtless,  or  unbecoming  conduct. 

"  I  was  young,  a  single  man. 
And  alter  youthful  follies  ran." 

Wordsworth  :  Lait  of  the  Flock. 

3.  An  act  of  criminal  weakness  ;  depravity ; 
wickedness. 

"  Aclia.ii  wrought  folly  in  Israel." — Jothua  vii.  15. 

4.  A  term  frequently  applied  to  a  building 
or  work  begun  t>y  its  projector  on  a  scale  too 
large    for  his   resources,    and   consequently 
abandoned  before  completed. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  folly 
and  foolery  :  "  Folly  is  the  abstract  of  foolish, 
and  characterizes  the  thing  ;  foolery  the  ab- 
stract of  fool,  and  characterizes  the  person  ; 
we  may  commit  an  act  of  folly  without  being 
chargeable  with  weakness  or  folly;  but  none 
are  guilty  of  fooleries  who  are  not  themselves 
fools,  either  habitually  or  temporarily." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  folly  fallen,  a.    Grown  foolish. 

*  fdr-ly-ing,  s.     [As  if  a  pr.  par.  form  of  a 

v.i.  to  folly —  to  play  the  fool.]  An  act  of 
folly,  a  piece  of  foolery  ;  the  act  of  playing 
the  fool. 

"  Let  me  shun 
Such/otty»'W«  before  thee." 

KeaU  :  Endymion,  i.  641,  642. 

*folt,  folte,  folett,  a.  [O.  Fr.  folet.] 
Foolish,  stupid,  silly. 

"  Folte.    Idem  quod  folet."— Prompt.  Pan. 

•folt,  *folt-en,  *folt-yn,  v.i.  [FOLT,  a.] 
To  act  as  a  fool ;  to  be  foolish. 

"  Foltyn,  or  douii  as  a  f  ooL   Stultito."— Prompt.  Pan. 

•folt^ed,  *folt-id,  a.  [Bug.  folt,  a. ;  -ed.} 
Foolish,  stupid. 

"Thisisa/oKedman."      Robert  delBrunne,  p.  164. 

*  folt-hed,  *  f bit-heed,  s.    [Eng.  fult ;  -hed = 
hood.J    Foolishness,  stupidity,  folly. 

"  In  fersiiesse  lie  in  foltheed."— Depot,  of  Richard  II., 
p.  8. 

*  folt  ish,     folt  isch,  *  folt-issh,  *  folt 
isshe,   *  folt-ysch,  a.      [Eng.  folt;  -ish.] 
Foolish,  silly. 

"Wher  God  hath  not  maad  the  wysdom  of  this 
world  foltiKh.'—Wycliffe:  1  Car.  i.  SO. 

*  folt-rie,  *  folt-rye,  s.     [Eng.  folt ;  -ry.] 
Folly,  foolishness. 

"  FoUrye.     Fatuitat,  ttoliditat,  follicia."— Prompt. 

*  fol- WO,  v.t.  &  i.    [FOLLOW.] 

*  fol-y,  a.  &  s.     [FOLLY,  «.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Foolish. 

"  That  that  is  foly  thing  of  God  of  wyser  than  men." 
—  Wycliffe:  I  Cor.  L  25. 

B.  As  subst. :  FoUy. 

f  6  mal  haut ,  "  fo-mal-hault,  *fo-ma- 
hant,  s.  [Arab.  Fom-al-hut  =  mouth  of  the 
large  tish,  from  fom,  fam  —  mouth,  and  hut  = 
a  large  fish.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
called  also  a  Piscis  Australis. 

f  6-menf ,  v.t.  [Fr.  fomenter,  from  Lat.  fomento, 
from  fomentum,  a  contr.  of  fovimentum  =.  a 
wanu  application,  from  foveo  =  to  warm,  to 
cherish;  Sp. &Port.fomentar;  Ital. fomentare.] 

L  Literally : 

L  To  bathe  with  fomentations  or  warm 
lotions  ;  to  apply  fomentations  to. 

2.  To  cherish  with  heat ;  to  nourish,  to 
foster. 

"Every  kind  that  lives 
Fomented  by  his  virtual  power,  and  wanned." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  xi.  338. 

IL  Fig. :  To  encourage,  to  abet,  to  instigate, 
to  promote. 

"  Persecution  may  be  carried  on  by  the  people,  but 
it  is  raised  and  fomented  by  kings  ana  rulers. " — Bishop 
Home :  On  the  Ptalrra,  pt.  ii. 


f  o  men  ta  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  fomentation  ;  Prov. 
fomenlacio;  Sp.  fomentation  ;  Port,  fomeiitayao. 
all  from  Lat.  fomentatio  (genit.  fomentationis).] 

[FOMENT.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  The  application  of  a  liquid,  «uch  as  water, 
generally  warm,  to  a  portion  of  the  body  to 
remove  external  or  internal  disease.     The  ap- 
plication is  usually  made  by  means  of  flannel 
steeped  in  the  liquid.    If  the  water  be  charged 
with  mucilaginous  principles,  such  as  mallows 
can  supply,  it  is  called  emollient;  if  with  a 
narcotic  one  like  poppy-heads,  it  is  said  to  be 
sedative  or  anodyne. 

2.  That  which  is  thus  applied. 
"Fomentation  calleth  forth  the  humour  by  vapours; 

but  yet,,  in  regard  of  the  way  made  by  the  poult  is, 
dniweth  gently  the  humours  out ;  for  it  is  a  gentle 
/omentittion,  and  hath  withnl  a  mixture  of  some  stupe- 
faction. '-Oacvn :  Xittural  EMory. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  Cherishing,  nourishing. 

2.  Encouragement,  abetting,  instigation. 

fd-ment'-er,  *  f 6 - tnent'- or,  ».  [Eng. 
foment;  -er.]  One  who  foments ;  one  who 
encourages,  instigates,  or  abets  in  anything. 

"  The  fomentort  and  conductors  of  the  petty  war  of 
village  vexation.  —Burke :  French  Revolution. 

fo'-mef  (pi.  fom  -I  tej),  s.  [Lat.=  touch- 
wood, tinder.] 

Med. :    Any  porous   substance  capable   of 
absorbing  and  retaining  contagion. 

*fon,  'forme,  a.  &  s.  [Sw.  /an«  =  a  fool; 
fanig  —  foolish  ;  Icel.  fdni.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Foolish,  silly. 

"  She  was  /on  and  biter."— Oetta  ftomanorum,  p.  24X 

B.  As  subst. :  A  fool,  an  idiot. 

"  Sicker  I  hold  him  for  a  greater  /on. 
That  loves  the  thing  he  cannot  purchase." 

Spemer :  Shepheardt  Calender  ;  April. 

*  ton,  v.i.    [FoN,  a.]    To  play  the  fooL 

fond,  *  formed,  a.  [Properly  the  pa.  par.  of 
foiitien  =  to  be  foolish,  from  Sw.  fane.  [FoN.) 

1.  Foolish,    silly,    indiscreet,     injudicious, 
imprudent. 

"  Grant  I  may  never  prove  so  fond 
To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bond." 

Hhalcetp. :  Timon  of  A  them,  i.  S. 

2.  Foolishly  tender  or  loving ;  doting ;  over- 
indulgent. 

"  Fond  parents  listened  to  a  creeping  thing. 
And  fell. '  Byron  :  Cain,  i.  L 

3.  Pleased  with  ;  relishing  highly  ;  delight- 
ing in.     (Now  followed  by  of;   formerly  o» 
was  used.) 

*  4.  Affectionate,  loving. 

"  More/on<Z  on  her  than  she  upon  her  love." 
HhaJceip.  :  Midsummer  Mghl'l  Dream,  ii.  L 

*  5.  Slight,  trivial,  trifling ;  not  worthy  of 
consideration. 

"  Not  with/OHd  shekels  of  the  tested  gold." 

Shakaii  :  Meaturefor  Meaiure,  11.  i. 

If  For  the  difference  between  fond  and  in- 
dulgent, see  INDULGENT. 

fond  encheason,  s.     Foolish  occasion. 
(Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  30.) 

*fond  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [FOND,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :   To   treat  with   kindness ;   to 
fondle  ;  to  caress. 

"  The  Tyrian  hugs,  and  fondt  thee  on  her  breast" 
Dryden  :  Virgil  ;  *£neid  i.  962. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  fond  or  doting  ;  to  dote. 
"  How  will  this  fadge?    My  master  loves  her  dearly  j 

And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him ; 
And  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  doat  on  me." 

Shaketp. :  Twelfth  ffight.  ii.  2. 

*  fond  (2),  *  fonde,  *  fondle,  v.t.&i.    [A.  8. 
fandian.]    [FAND,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  try,  to  prove. 

"He  hit  tholeth  to  fonde   the   hwether  Urn   beo 
treowe."— Bali  Mi-idenhad,  p.  29. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  try. 

"  Vor  to  sle  hym  fast  he  gau  fonde.* 

Robert  of  Gloucefter,  p.  47JL 

*  fonde,  pret.  of  v.    [FIND,  v.] 

'  fond  er,  *  fond-our,  *  fond-oure,  *. 
[O.  Fr.  fondour,  fondeur;  Lat.  fundator.]  A 
founder. 

"  Himself  did  it  wirke/he  was  thar/ondour«." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  84. 

fon'-dle,  v.t.  &  i.  [Frequent,  from  fond  (q.v.).] 
A.  Trans. :  To  treat  with  great  kindness  or 
indulgence ;  to  caress. 

"Too  ragged  to  1«  fondled  on  her  lap." 

Tennyton .'  Aylmer'i  Field,  S8& 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p6$. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    »,  o»  =  e;   ey  =  a.   qu^kw. 
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B.  Intmiis. :  To  caress,  to  cuddle. 

"  [He]  fondled  on  her  like  a  child.' 

day  :  Work  for  a  Cooper. 

,U  For  the  difference  between  to  fondle  and 
to  caress,  see  CARESS. 

fSnd'-ler,  s.     [Eng.  fondl(e);  -er.]    One  who 

fondles,  or  caresses. 

fond  -ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [FONDLE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  The  act  of  treating  with  kindness  or  in- 
dulgence ;  caressing ;  a  caress. 
"  No  midnight  mask,  no  flattering,  amorous  .fondling." 
Mickle  :  Siege  of  ilannU-el,  ii.  4. 

*  2.  A  fool ;  inasmuch  as  those  who  are  much 
indulged  in  early  youth,  are  generally  made 
no  less  foolish  by  the  injudicious  tenderness 
shown  them. 

"An  epicure  had  some  reason  to  allege,  an  extor- 
tioner is  a  man  of  wisdom,  and  acteth  prudently  in 
comparison  to  him;  but  the  fondling  [the  profane 
•wearer]  offeudeth  heaven  and  abaudoueth  happiness, 
he  knoweth  not  why  or  for  what."— Barrow:  Hermont, 
•er.  15. 

*3.  One  unduly  under  the  influence  of  affec- 
tion, and  who  therefore  acts  foolishly. 

"  We  have  manysuch/ondjiwflrj  that  are  their  wives' 
pack-horses  and  slaves."— Burton :  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, pt  iii..  $  :i. 

*  4.  A  person  or  thing  fondled  or  caressed  ; 
a  pet. 

••  Any  body  would  have  guessed  miss  to  have  been 
bred  up  under  a  cruel  stepdauie,  and  John  to  be  the 
fondling  of  a  tender  mother."— Arbuthnot :  John  Bull. 

I8nd  -ly,  adv.    [Eng.  fond ;  -ly.] 

1.  Foolishly,  weakly ;  in  a  foolish  or  silly 
manner. 

"Ay  me  1  I  fondly  dream." 

Milton :  Lycidat,  66. 

2.  With   fondness   or  affection ;   lovingly ; 
affectionately. 

"Hundreds  embraced  the  soldiers,  hung  fondly 
•bout  the  necks  of  the  horses,  and  ran  wildly  about, 
shaking  hands  with  each  other."— Macaulay:  Silt. 
Eng.,  en.  xvi. 

fSnd'-ness,  s     [Eng.  fond ;  -ness.] 

*  1.  Foolishness  ;  silliness ;  folly  ;  want  of 
sense  or  judgment 

"  It  wemfondneu  to  fayne  that  the  soule  dyd  other- 
wyse  eate  then  do  the  angels  in  heauen." — John  Fryth: 
A  Bake.  to.  60. 

*  2.  Foolish  tenderness. 

3.  Affection  ;  an  affectionate  nature  or  dis- 
position. 

"  An  overflowing /om/Hfw.  such  as  seemed  hardly  to 
belong  to  that  cool  and  careless  nature."— Jf oca utay  : 
Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  A  strong  liking  or  partiality ;  attach- 
ment, inclination. 

"The  multitude,  which  felt  respect  and/ondnew  for 
the  great  historical  names  of  the  land."— Macaulay  : 
Bitt.  Eng..  ch.  L 

fon  du,  s.  [Fr.  fondu,  pa.  par.  otfondre  =  to 
melt,  to  soften,  to  blend  ;  Lat.  fundo  =  to 
pour  out,  to  cast.] 

L  Manvf. :  A  style  of  calico-printing  or 
paper-hanging  in  which  the  colours  are  in 
bands  and  blend  into  each  other. 

2.  Cook. :  A  light  and  pleasant  preparation 
of  cheese. 

•  fone,  s.  pi.    [Foe.] 

•  fon  el,  s.    [FUNNEL.] 

•  f  ong,  v.t.    [FANO,  v.] 

•  fonne,  a.  A  «.    [Fos.] 

•  fonne,  »  fon-nen,  v.i.    [FON,  a. ;  FOND,  a.] 
To  be  foolish  ;  to  dote.  (Seldom  found  except 
In  the  pa.  par.) 

"When  age  approchlth  on  ...  then  thowe  slialte 

begyiine  to  fonne, 
And  dote  In  love."    Chaueer :  Court  of  Love,  458. 

•  fon-ncd  nesse,  *.    [FONDNESS.] 

fftnt  (1 ),  s.  [  Lat.  /oiw  (genit.  fontis) ;  A.S.  font, 
font ;  O.  Fris.  font,  funt ;  Dut.  vont,  vonte ; 
O.  Fr.  font,  funt;  Port.  &  Ital.  fonte ;  Icel. 
fontr,  funtr ;  Dan.  font ;  Sw.  funt.] 

*  1.  A  fountain,  a  spring. 

"  From  her  native  font,  as  prouilly  "he  doth  flow." 
Drayton  .  foly-Olbion,  s.  10. 

2.  The  vessel  which  contains  the  water  for 
the  purposes  of  baptism.  The  font  Is  the  only 
relic  of  our  ancient  architecture  which  in  its 
form  is  at  all  analogous  to  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  vases.  The  shape  which  has  at  dif- 
ferent periods  been  given  to  it  is  a  subject  of 
some  interest.  Norman  fonts  are  generally 


square  or  circular  ;  the  first  frequently  placed 
on  five  legs  ;  but  which  may  be  the  older 
form,  the  square  or  circle,  is  not  yet  known. 
The  circular  form  continued  to  be  much  used 
during  the  Early  English  period  ;  so,  occa- 
sionally, was  the  square.  Throughout  the 
continuance  of  the  Decorated  style,  the  oc- 
tagon was  generally  employed,  sometimes  the 
hexagon.  During  the  Perpendicular  style, 
the  octagon  was  almost  always  used.  Until 
the  Reformation,  and  occasionally  after,  dip- 
ping was  practised  in  this  country.  Pouring 


or  sprinkling  was  not  unusual  previous  to  the 
Eeformation  ;  for  as  early  as  the  year  754, 
pouring,  in  cases  of  necessity,  was  declared 
by  Pope  Stephen  III.  to  be  lawful ;  and  in  the 
year  1311,  the  Council  of  Ravenna  declared 
dipping  or  sprinkling  indifferent :  yet  dipping 
appears  to  have  been  in  this  country  the  more 
usual  mode.  Fonts  were  required  to  be 
covered  and  locked  :  originally  their  covers 
were  simple  flat  movable  lids,  but  they  were 
subsequently  very  highly  ornamented,  as- 
suming the  form  of  spires,  and  enriched  with 
various  decorations  in  carved  wood,  taking 
the  form  of  pinnacles,  buttresses,  &c. 

"  Entwine  the  cold  baptismal  font." 

Tennyson:  In  Jfemoriam,  xxiz.  10. 

*  font-name,  s.    A  baptismal  or  Chris- 
tian name. 

"  Boston  U  no  font-mme,"— Fuller  :  Worthiei;  Lin- 
coln, ii.  20. 

"font  stone,  fan  stone.  '  fon  stone, 
*  fount  ston,  *  font-stone,  s.  A  font. 

"  Thai  had  tane  haly  baptem  at  the/on*«on«." 

Hampote  :  Pricke  of  Contcience,  3,809. 

»  font-vat,  *  font-fat,  *.    A  font. 

"  Naked  he  falleth  In  the  funtfat."    Bestiary,  108. 

font,  (2),  fount,  s.     [Fr.  fonte,  from/o?wire  = 
to  cast,  from  Lat.  fundo  =  to  pour  out.] 

Printing:  An  assortment  of  type  of  one 
size,  of  a  given  weight,  containing  large  and 
small  capitals,  small  letters,  points,  accents, 
figures,  spaces,  quads,  <tc.  The  weights  of 
fonts  vary  according  to  business  requirements. 

Fon  taine-bleau'  (eau  as  6),  *.  &  a.    [Fr. ; 

see  del'. ] 

A.  As  subst. :    A  commune  and  town  of 
France,  capital  of  Seine  et  Manio,  thirty-five 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Paris. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  place 
described  under  A. 

Fontainebleau  limestone,  *. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Calcite  containing  a 
large  amount  of  sand.  It  is  from  Fontainebleau 
and  Nemours,  in  France.  (Dana.) 

*  font  -al,  a.    [Eng.  font  (1) ;  -aZ.] 

1.  Gen. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  font,  fount, 
origin,  or  source. 

"Prom  the  fnn'al  light  of  Ideas  only  can  a  man 
draw  intellectual  i»wer. '— Cotervlge.  ( Webtter.) 

2.  Spec. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  baptismal 
font,  or  in  any  way  relating  to  baptism. 

"  ThU  day  among  the  Faithful  placed 

And  fed  with  fnninl  manna. " 
Coleridge :  On  the  Christening  of  a  Friend"!  Child. 

font   a  ncl,  font   I  ncl.  *.    [Fr.  fontanelle.] 

*  L  Ord.  iMng. :  A  little  fountain. 

*  "Why  hath  Nature  given  to  women  two  exuberant 
fonlinrltl"—Bp.  Taylor:  Oreat  Exemplar, pt  i.,disc.  1. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  A  vacancy  in  the  infant  cranium 
between  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones,  and 
also  between  the  parietal  and  occipital,  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  sagittal  sature. 


2.  Mfd. :   An  issue  for   the   discharge   of 
humours  from  the  body. 

"  Agreeable  hereunto  it  is  that  artificial  issues  made 
in  any  part  of  the  body  are  by  physicians  called 
fontineli.  or  little  fountains."— Uammand :  Annota- 
tions on  St.  Mark  v.  28. 

fontange  (pron.  fon-tanzh'),  s.     [Named 
after   Mile,   (afterwards   Duchesse)  de  Font- 


FONTANGE. 
Prom  a  French  Print  of  the  Period. 

ange,  mistress  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  introducer 
of  the  fashion.]    For  def.  see  extract. 

"The  commode  called  by  the  French  fontanqr.  worn 
on  their  heads  by  ladies  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  was  a  structure  of  wire,  which  bore  up 
the  hair  and  the  forepait  of  the  lace  cap  to  a  great 
height."— Spectator,  No.  98.  (Note  by  Prof.  H.  Morley.) 

Fon-te  vraud,  Fon  te  vrault  (and, 
ault,  as  6),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat./cmiis  E/ira/di, 
so  named  from  the  place  where  the  first 
monastery  of  the  sect  was  erected  on  the  con- 
fines of  Angers  and  Tours.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  branch  of  the  Benedictine  order 
of  monks  which  was  instituted  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  Robert  of  Abrissel,  who  brought 
monks  and  nuns  under  one  roof,  and  placed 
them  under  the  government  of  a  female,  be- 
cause Jesus  placed  John  in  subjection  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  saying  "  Woman,  behold  thy 
son"  (John  xix.  26).  The  founder  of  the 
monastery  was  suspected  of  immorality,  a 
charge  which  his  followers  strenuously  denied. 
In  1106  the  order  received  the  sanction  of 
Pope  Pascal  II.  ;  in  1113  it  was  exempted  from 
episcopal  jurisdiction.  In  1177  some  monks 
connected  with  it  came  over  to  England  by 
invitation  of  Henry  II.  It  was  remodelled  in 
1507  by  the  Abbess  Renee  of  Bourbon. 

font-ic'-u-lus,  s.  [Lat.,  =  a  little  fountain, 
dimin.  of  fans  =  a  fountain.] 

Surg. :  A  small  ulcer  produced,  either  by 
aid  of  caustics  or  by  incisions,  the  discharge 
from  which  is  kept  up  with  a  view  to  fulfil 
certain  therapeutical  indications.  [ISSUE.] 

font-J-na'-le-i,  s.  [Lat.  fmtinaKis)  (q.v.X 
and  masc.  pi.  suff.  -et.] 

Bot. :  A  section  of  Bryacese  (True  Mosses) ; 
type  Fontinalis  (q.v.). 

f  Snt-In-a'-lis,  s.  [Lat.  =  of  or  from  an  open- 
ing or  fountain  ;  fans  (genit.  fontis)  =  a  spring 
or  fountain.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  mosses  ;  the  typical  one 
of  the  section  Fontinalei.  The  leaves  are 
compressed,  so  as  to  make  the  stem  look  tri- 
quetrous. Fontinalis  antipyretica  is  common 
in  running  streams.  Its  specific  name  ia 
derived  from  the  fact  that,  as  it  does  not  easily 
ignite,  the  Laplanders  stuff  the  space  between 
their  chimneys  and  their  walls  with  it  as  a  pre- 
caution against  fire. 

food  (1),  *fode,  *foode,  *fnde,  ».  [A.8. 
foda:  cogn.  with  IceL  fcedhi,  fosdha ;  Dut 
fade;  Sw.  /odd.] 

L  Ordinary  iMnguage : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  And  wine  and  food  were  brought." 

Trnnymn:  Knid  t  Oeraint,  1.138. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  which  nourishes,  sustains,  sup 
ports,  or  augments. 

"  Give  us  some  music  :  music,  moody  food, 
Of  us  that  trade  in  lovo." 

H/Kikei/i. :  A  ntony  A  Cleopatra,  Ii.  5. 

*  (2)  That  which  is  fed,  nourished,  or 
brought  up  ;  a  child. 

"  Wlier  that  h«  sat  or  «tode 
She  biheld  opon  that  frely  /«*»" 

Ami,  A  Amiltmn,  T1&. 


fefift,  b6>;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  c-  sist.     pb  -fc 
-dan,    tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -slon  -=  zhii  n.    -clous,  -tious,   -sious  =  shua.    -ble,  -die.  <•--=  bel,  del. 
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tt  Technically: 

1.  P  hys.  :  Any  substance  which,  taken  into 
the  body,  is  capable  of  sustaining  or  nourish- 
ing, or  which  assists  in  sustaining  or  nourish- 
ing the  living  being.     Foods  may  be  classed 
under  three  heads,  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid, 
the  first  two  consisting  of  the  air  we  breathe 
— the  oxygen  of  which  is  so  essential  to  life — 
and  the  water  we  drink.      Milk,  tea,  coffee, 
cocoa,  &c.,  are  popularly  called  liquid  foods, 
but  each  of  these  is  simply  water  in  which 
various  solid  substances  are  dissolved,  or  held 
in  suspension.     The  solid  foods  are  of  three 
kinds — viz.,  nitrogenous,  non-nitrogenous,  and 
mineral.  Nitrogen  compounds,  nrllesh-forniers, 
are  essentially  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen.    They  possess  the  only 
ingredients  capable  of  building  up  and  repair- 
ing the  nitrogenous  tissues  of  the  body.   They 
also  furnish  a  limited  supply  of  heat,  espe- 
cially when  heat-giving  compounds  are  defi- 
cient in  the  body.     Nitrogenous  compounds 
are  found  both  in  the  animal  mid  vegetable 
kingdoms  under  the  forms  ol  albumen,  fibrin, 
casein,   gelatine,   and   chondrin.     Non  nitro- 
genous compounds,  or  heat-givers,  sometimes 
called  carbonaceous  compounds,  are  com)  osed 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygi-n.    They  serve 
to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  so  pro- 
duce  energy  or  foree.    The  chief  heat-givers 
are  starch,  so  abundant  in  the  cereal  grains, 
sugar,  and  fat.     None  of  these  substances  will 
of  itself  sustain  life     The  mineral  foods  are 
the  salts  of  soda  and  potash,  the  phosphates 
of   lime  and  magnesia,  iron,  &c.      Common 
salt  is  the  only  mineral  substance  purposely 
added  to  food,  the  other  mineral  substances 
being  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  plants  and 
animals  used  as  food.     As  the  daily  waste  of 
the  body  must  be  met  by  a  daily  supply  of 
nourishment,  it  becomes  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  such  supply  should  consist  of 
both  flesh-formers  and  heat-givers,  and  in  the 
proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  former  to  six  of 
the  latter.     Milk  is  a  model  food,  as  it  fur- 
nishes all  the  nourishment  required,  and  in 
due  proportion.     Scotch  oatmeal  may  also  be 
called  a  model  food,  as  it  contains  one  part  of 
flesh-formers  and  Si  parts  of  heat-givers.     In 
fine  wheaten  flour  the  proportion  is  as  one  to 
eight,  a  part  of  the  flesh-forming  body  having 
been  removed  in  its  preparation.     The  adul- 
teration of  any  article  of  food  reduces  one  or 
both  of  its  essential  constituents,  hence  such 
practices  should  be  strongly  condemned,  and 
the  adulterator  severely  punished. 

2.  Zool. :  The  food  of  animals  is  not  directly 
derived  from  inorganic  nature,  but  mediately 
through  the  agency  of  plants. 

3.  Dot. :  Plants  can  feed  upon  and  assimilate 
inorganic  matter,   in    this    respect    differing 
from  animals.    A  few  plants,  however,  such 
as  fungi,  the  Sun-dew  (Drosera),  and  Venus's 
Fly-trap  require  animal  food.     The  ordinary 
foixl  of  plants  consists  of  carbon,  water,  and 
nitrogen. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  food, 
diet,  and  regimen:  "All  these  terms  refer  to 
our  living,  or  that  by  which  we  live  :  fond  is 
here  the  general  term  ;  the  others  are  specific. 
Food  specifies  no  circumstance ;  whatever  is 
taken  to  maintain  life  is  food;  diet  is  properly 
prescribed  or  regular  food.  Food  is  a  term  ap- 
plicable to  all  living  creatures  ;  diet  is  em- 
ployed only  with  regard  to  human  beings  who 
make  choice  of  their  food.  Diet  and  regimen 
are  both  particular  modes  of  living ;  but  the 
former  resjiects  the  quality  of  food  ;  the  latter 
the  quantity  as  well  as  quality  :  diet  is  con- 
fined to  modes  of  taking  nourishment ;  regi- 
men often  respects  the  abstinence  from  food, 
bodily  exercise,  and  whatever  may  conduce  to 
health."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

food  vacuoles,  s.  pi. 
Zool. :  Clear  spaces  in  the  sarcode  of  an 
Amoeba.      (Niclwlson.) 

•  food,  *  foden,  v.t.    [FOOD,  s.]   To  feed. 

"  The  cherl  ...  to  the  barn  talked. 
Aud  faded  it  with  flourea  and  with  faire  byhest" 
William  of  Palerne,  57. 

»  food  (2),  s.    [FEUD.] 

*  food   fill,  a.     [Eng.  food ;  -fuUf).] 

1.  Furnishing  food  ;  fruitful. 

"  Where  hardly  given  the  hopeless  wast*  to  cheer. 
Denied  the  bread  of  life,  thefontlful  ear.1 

Wordtworth:  Descriptive  Sketches. 

2.  Fruitful,  fertile. 

"  The  democratic  commonwealth  is  the  foodfnl 
nurse  of  ambition."— Burke:  Appeal/ram  New  to  Old 
Whigt. 


food— fool 


food  less,  ".  [Kng.  f«nl  ;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  or  without  food  ;  not  furnishing  food  ; 
lianen. 

"  The  fnodlnu  wilda 
Pour  forth  their  brown  inhabitants." 

Thonuon:  Winter,  250. 

food   stuff,  s.    [Eng./norf,  andstw/.]    Articles 
of  commerce  intended  for  food. 

"  Foodstuffs  and  articles  of  consumption.  "—Sta  ndard, 
June  30. 1881. 

food'  -y,  *  food-ie,  a.     [Eng.  food  ;  -y.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  fit  for  food  ;  eatable  ; 
nourishing. 

"  Wlue  she  drew, 
And  into  well-sewed  sacks  poured  foodie  ineale." 

Chapman :  Homer ;  Odyssey  ii. 

2.  Fruitful ;  furnishing  food  ;  fertile. 

"  And  all  obseru'd  for  presentation 
Through  all  their  foodie,  and  delicious  fen." 

Chapman :  Homer ;  A  Bymne  to  Bermet. 

fool  (1)  *  fol,  *  fole,  *  foolc,  *  fule,  a.  &  s. 

[O.  Fr.  fol  (Fr.  fou),  from  Lat.  follis  =  a  pair 
of  bellows,  a  windbag  ;  pi.  folks  =  puffed 
cheeks  ;  hence  transferred  to  a  buffoon  ;  Ital. 
folle.] 

*  A.  As  adjective  :    » 

1.  Foolish,  silly,  stupid ;  wanting  in  intel- 
lect or  sense. 

"  His  uuKler  was  Sibriht  sister,  that  was  a/oZe  kyng." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  14. 

2.  Wicked,  depraved. 

"  Bituene  a  king  and  A  fol  wommaii  in  spousbreche 
ibore."  Pilate,  2. 

B.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  is  destitute  of  reason  or  under- 
standing ;  an  idiot ;  a  natural. 

"  Tis  time  to  leave  this  fooling  iiow 
Which  none  but/oo(«  call  wit." 

Browne  :  Songs  :  Palinode, 

2.  One  who  is  deficient  in  reasoning  po-vcr  ; 
one  who  acts  or  behaves  stupidly,  or  irration- 
ally, or  absurdly. 

"  Some  take  him  for  a  tool 
Which  knaves  do  work  with  called  a. fool.' 

Butler  :  Hudiliras,  pt.  i.,  c.  i. 

3.  One  who  counterfeits  folly  ;  a  buffoon,  a 
jester  ;  a  retainer  kept  formerly  by  persons  of 
rank,  to  make  sport  for  his  master  and  his 
guests.    These  fools  were  dressed  in  motley, 
wore  a  pointed  cap  and  bells,  and  carried  a 
mock  sceptre  or  bauble  in  the  hand. 

"  Where's  my  knave,  my  fool  1  Go  you,  and  call  my 
/oo7  hither."— Hhakesp.  :  Lear,  i.  4. 

*4.  A  depraved  person. 

"  He  was  nfole  of  lit,  and  vsed  lichorie." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  210. 

IL  Scrip. :  In  some  passages  fool  is  used  in 
its  ordinary  English  sense — viz.,  B.  I.  2  (Prov. 
xii.  16,  xvii.  28,  xx.  3,  xxix.  11  ;  Eccl.  v.  S  ; 
1  Cor.  xv.  36).  In  many  others  a  fool  is  synony- 
mous with  a  wicked  man  (2  Sam.  xiii.  13  ; 
Ps.  cvii.  17  ;  Prpv.  xxxiii.  19,  xxvi.  10  ;  Matt. 
v.  22).  According  to  Scripture  teaching,  it  is 
not  deficiency  of  intellect  which  makes  a  man 
a  fool,  but  misuse  of  that  which  is  possessed, 
and  as  responsibility  is  proportionate  to  the 
talents  received,  the  higher  the  intellect  of  the 
man  who  misuses  his  endowments,  the  more 
he  deserves  the  name  of  fool. 

If  (1)  To  play  the  fool : 

(a)  To  act  like  a  fool  or  one  destitute  of 
reason. 

"  If  apostolic  gravity  be  free 
To  play  the  fool  on  Sundays,  why  not  we?" 

Covrper  :  Progrett  of  Error,  147. 

(b)  To  act  the  part  of  a  jester  or  buffoon. 

"  I  returning  where  I  left  his  armour,  found  another 
instead  thereof,  and  armed  myself  therein  to  play  the 
fool"— Sidney :  Arcadia. 

*  (2)  To  put  the  fool  on  or  upon  a  person :  To 
treat  or  account  as  a  fool ;  to  charge  with 
folly. 

"  To  be  thought  knowing,  you  must  first  put  the  fool 
upon  all  mankind."— Driiden  :  Juvenal.  (Pref.) 

(3)  To  make  a  fool  of:  To  cause  to  appear 
ridiculous  ;  to  deceive,  to  disappoint. 

"  To  challenge  him  to  the  field,  and  then,  to  break 
promise  with  him,  and  make  a  fool  of  biiu."^i$ha/ces/j.  : 
Twelfth  \ight,  ii.  3. 

(4)  Feast  of  fools  : 

Eccles.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  A  feast  which  was 
formerly  held  in  some  churches  and  monas- 
teries in  France  on  New  Year's  Day.  Much 
licence  of  folly  and  even  of  indecejcy  was 
tolerated,  whence  the  name  of  the  festival. 
It  flourished  from  about  the  year  1198.  In 
1435  the  Council  of  Basle  censured  it,  and  the 
Parliament  of  Dijon  in  1532  suppressed  it  in 
that  part  of  France.  It  reached  England  in 
1240,  and  was  abolished  about  A.D.  1400.  It 
was  probably  a  Christianised  relic  of  the 
Roman  Saturnalia. 


(5)  Order  of  Fools : 

Hist. :  A  benevolent  association  founded  by 
Adolphus,  Count  of  Cleves,  in  1381.  It  con- 
tinued till  the  sixteenth  century. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fool, 
idiot,  and  buffoon:  "The  fool  is  either  natu- 
rally or  artificially  a  fool ;  the  idiot  is  a  natural 
fool ;  the  buffoon  is  an  artificial  fool :  whoever 
violates  common  sense  in  his  actions  is  a,  fool; 
whoever  is  unable  to  act  according  to  common 
sense  is  an  idiot ;  whoever  intentionally  vio- 
lates common  sense  is  a  buffoon."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  fool-begged,  a.    Foolishly  or  absurdly 
begged  ;  idiotic,  absurd. 

"  If  thou  live  to  see  like  right  bereft 
This  fnol-beggnl  patience  in  thee  will  be  left." 
Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  1. 

*  fool-bold,   a.      Foolishly    bold  ;    rash  ; 
foolhardy. 

"Some  in  corners  have  been  fool-bold."— Leland. 

*  fool-born,  *  fool-borne,  a.   Produced 
by  a  fool ;  tolerated  by  none  but  fools. 

"  Reply  not  to  me  with  n  fool-born  Jest ; 
Presume  liot  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  v.  f. 

fool-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  An  American  name  for  a  fish  of  th« 
genus  Monacauthus,  one  of  the  Balistidse,  from 
its  wriggling  along  with  its  body  sunk  and  its 
open  mouth  just  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
(Ogilvie,  &c.) 

fool -frequented,  a.  Frequented  or 
attended  by  fools. 

"  To  purchase  at  Van  fool-frequented  fair 
Of  vanity."  Cowper :  Table  Talk,  7M. 

*  fool-happy,  a.     Fortunate  ;  lucky  by 
chance  ;  undesigned. 

"  The  mariner,  yet  half  amazed,  stares 
At  perils  past,  and  yet  in  doubt  he  darei 
To  joy  at  his  fool-happy  oversight." 

Spenier:  F.  Q.,  I.  vL  L 

*  fool-haste,  s.     Foolish,  inconsiderate 

haste  ;  rashness. 
"How  I  fool-haste  should  eschewe."    Oower:  C.A..M. 

*  fool-hasty,     fool  hastife,  a.     Fool- 
ishly hasty,  rash,  or  precipitate. 

"  Aa  they  that  were  fool-hastife."     Oower:  C.  A.,  ill, 

*  fool-large,  a.    [FOOLLAROE.] 

*  fool-largesse,  s.     Foolish  lavishness; 
wastefulness. 

••  But  for  as  moche  as  som  folk  beo.  immeasurable, 
men  oughteu  for  to  avoid  anil  eschue  fool-largesse,  the 
which  men  cle|«n  waste,  certes,  he  that  is  foollarge, 
he  yeveth  not  his  catel.  but  he  leseth  his  catel.  — 
Chaucer:  Parson  i  Tale. 

fool's  cicely,  s. 

Bot. :  jEthusa  Cynapium. 

fool's  errand,  s.  An  absurd  or  fruitless 
errand  or  search  ;  an  errand  in  search  of  that 
which  cannot  be  found  or  does  not  exist. 

fool's -paradise,  s.  A  state  of  unreal 
or  deceptive  good  fortune  or  joy. 

"  Lewde  hope  is  fooles  paradise."— Athmole :  Thea- 

fool's  parsley,  s. 

Bot. :  The  umbelliferous  genus  .flSthusa. 
jGthiiaa  Cynapium  is  the  common  Fool's- 
parsley.  It  has  umbels  terminal  on  long 
stalks,  the  partial  ones  small,  distant,  with 
partial  involucres  of  three  long  pendant  leaves 
all  on  one  side. 

fool's-stones,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Orchis  tnascuia,  (2)  0.  Mario. 

fool's  watercress,  s. 

Bot. :  Helosciadium  nodiflorum. 

fool  (2),  s.  [Fr.  fouler  —  to  press,  to  crush.] 
A  dish  made  of  gooseberries  scalded  and 
crushed  with  cream. 

"  Fall  to  your  cheese-cakes,  curdes,  and  clowted  creame, 
\owtf  ,olet,  your  flawnes." 

Ben  Jontan:  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  7. 

fOOl,  V.i.  &  t.     [FOOL,  S.] 

*  A.  Intrans. :  To  act  or  play  the  fool ;  to 
trifle,  to  play,  to  idle. 

"Old  men  fool  and  children  calculate." 

Shakesp. :  Juliut  Casar,  i.  ». 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  a  fool  of ;  to  treat  as  a  fool ;  to 
disappoint,  to  deceive  ;  to  mock. 

"  To  fool  the  crowd  with  glorious  lies." 

Tennyson :  In  Memoriam,  cxxvil.  14. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    oe,  ce     e.     ey     a.    qu  =  kw. 
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•  2.  To  infatuate  ;  to  make  foolish. 

14  If  it  be  you  that  stir  these  daughters'  hearts 
Against  tlu-ir  lather,  fool  ine  n»t  so  much 
To  bear  it  timely."  Ohaketp.  :  Lear,  ii.  4. 

3.  To  cheat,  to  defraud. 

"Ah  I  let  me  not  befooled,  sweet  saints.' 

Ttimyton:  St.  Simeon  StyiUel.  909. 

T  To  fool  away  : 

(1)  To  waste  on  objects  of  little  or  no  value  ; 
to  fritter  away. 

"It  must  be  an  industrious  youth  that  provides 
against  age  ;  and  he  that  foolt  aunty  the  one,  must 
either  beg  or  starve  in  the  other."—  L'Bttrange. 

*  (2)  To  cause  or  induce  to  act  foolishly  ; 
to  lead  astray. 

fb6r-er-fr  s.    [Eng,  fool;  -try,} 

1.  The  actions,  manijers,  or  characteristics 
of  a  fool  ;  habitual  folly  ;  the  act  of  playing 
the  fool  ;  folly. 

"  They  to  the  vulgar  sort  now  pipe  and  sing, 
Ana  make  them  merrie  with  their  fooleria." 

Spemer  :  Teart  of  the  MUM*. 

2.  An  act  of  folly  ;  an  absurdity. 

"  All  such  fooleria  are  quite  inconsistent  with  that 
manly  simplicity  of  manners,  which  U  so  honourable 
to  the  rational  character."—  Seattle  :  Moral  Science, 
pt  1..  ch  ii.,  §  5. 

3.  An  object  of  folly  or  weakness  ;  an  ab- 
surdity. 

"  That  Pythagoras,  Plato,  or  Orpheus  believed  In  any 
of  these  fooleriet,  it  cannot  be  suspected."—  Raleigh  : 
Biftory. 

U  For  the  difference  between  foolery  and 
folly,  see  FOLLY. 

•  fool'  -har  -dl-hood,   «.     [Eng.  foolhardy; 
-hood.}    Foolhardiness. 

fool  har  di  ly,  *  foole-har-di-ly,  -fool 
har-dl-li,  adv.    [Eng.  foolhardy;  -ly.]     In 
a  foolhardy  manner,  with  foolhardiness. 

"Who  .  .  \\stAfooleharililn  to  Bailie  forth  and 
fight  most  courageously.*—  P.  Holland:  Ammianut 
Marcellinul,  p.  127. 

fool  har  di  ness,    *  fool  har  di  nessc, 

*  fole-har-dy-nesse,  s.    [Eng.  foolhardy; 
•JMSS.]      The    quality   of    being    foolhardy  ; 
foolish  or  mad  rashness  ;   courage  or  daring 
without  sense  or  judgment  ;  recklessness. 

"The  elder,  through  practice  of  his  weapons  and 
cunning  si  IK  lit,  soolie  oueicame  the  foolhardineiur  and 
inconsiderate  fierceness  of  the  younger."—  P.  Holland: 
LMut,  p.  684 

•  f  o6r  har  dize,  *  fool  har-dise,  s.   [Eng. 
fool,  and  Fr.  hardiesse  =  daring.]    Foolhardi- 
ness,  recklessness. 

"More  huge  in  strength  than  wise  in  works  be  was, 
And  reason  with  foolfmr  -i.t*  over-ran." 

Spenter  :  f.  Q.,  II.  11.  17. 

fool  har-djf,  *  fol-har-dy,  *fol-her-di, 

*  fole-har  di,  a.      [Eng.  fool,  and  hardy.] 
Daring  without  sense  or  judgment;  madly 
rash  or  reckless. 

"  Open  tht  door,  secure,  foolhardy  king." 

Shaketp.  :  Kicharatr.,  il  17. 

T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fool- 
Kardy,  adventurous,  and  rash:  "  The  foolhardy 
expresses  more  than  the  adventurous;  and  the 
culveitttiruus  than  the  rash.  The  foolhardy 
man  ventures  in  defiance  of  consequences  :  the 
adventurous  man  ventures  from  a  love  of  the 
arduous  and  the  bold  ;  the  rash,  man  ventures 
for  want  of  thought  :  courage  and  boldness 
become  foolhardihood  when  they  lead  a  person 
to  run  a  fruitless  risk  ;  an  adventurous  spirit 
sometimes  leads  a  man  into  unnecessary  diffi- 
culties ;  but  it  is  a  necessary  accompaniment 
of  greatness.  There  is  not  so  much  design, 
but  there  is  more  violence  and  imjietuosity  in 
rashness  than  in  foolhardihood  :  the  former  is 
the  consequence  of  an  ardent  temper  which 
will  admit  of  correction  by  the  influence  of 
the  judgment  ;  but  the  latter  comprehends 
the  perversion  of  both  the  will  ai)d  the  judg- 
ment." (Crubb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

•fool'-I-fy,    v.t.     [Eng.  fool;   i  connective; 
•ulf.  -fy.]    To  make  a  fool  of,  to  fool. 

"They  being  throughly  tnught  how  with  excessive 
flatterie  to  bear  him  up,  fooHHed  and  gulled  the  man." 
—f.  Holland:  Ammianut  Jlarcellinut,  p.  4S. 

fool  '-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [Foot,  t>.] 

A.  <t  B.  At  pr.  par.  d  partlcip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 
1.  The  act  of  playing  the  fool. 


2.  The  act  of  making  a  fool  of  a  person. 

fOOl   Ish,  a.     [Eng.  fool  ;  -ith.] 

1.  Void  of  sense  or  understanding  ;  exhibit- 


ing folly  ;  weak  in  intellect ;  acting  without 
sense  or  judgment. 

"  I  am  a  rery  foolish  fond  old  man." 

Shitketp.  :  Lear,  Iv,  7. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  arising  from  folly  or 
want  of  sense ;  stupid,  silly,  ridiculous,  trifling, 
absurd. 


3.  Ridiculous,  contemptible. 

"  A/ooiuA  figure  he  must  make.* 

Prior :  Alma,  L  !«. 

U  For  the  difference  between  foolish  and 
irrational,  see  IRRATIONAL  ;  for  that  between 
foolish  and  simple,  see  SIMPLE. 

fool  Ish-ly,  adv.    [Bug.  foolish ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  foolish  manner  ;  without  under- 
standing ;  stupidly. 

"  It  iifooluhly  imagined  in  France,  that  to  deprive 
one  great  man  of  his  dishes  of  silver  and  gold,  and 
anotiier  of  his  money,  will  be  of  advantage  to  the 
poor."— Fox :  Speech,  March  28,  17M. 

9.  Wickedly,  sinfully. 

"I  have  done  very  fooliMy.  *— 2  Samuel,  xxiv.  10. 

fool -Ish-ness,  s.    [Eng.  foolish ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  foolish,  or 
deficient  in  sense  or  understanding ;  stupidity. 

"Qfnolithnfss  of  men  !  that  lend  their  ears 
To  those  budge  doctors."     Jfilton :  Comut.  706. 

2.  A  foolish  practice  or  act ;  an  absuitlity. 

"But  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  Ood,  for  they  are/ooMjAnew  unto  him."— 
1  Cor.  ii.  n. 

*  fool  -large,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  fool ;  -large.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Foolishly  lavish  or  wasteful; 
spendthrift. 


B.  As  subst. :  A  prodigal. 

*  fool-dc'-ra-cy,  s.    [Eng.  fool;  o  connective, 
and  Gr.  Kpariui  (kmteff)  =  to  rule.]    The  rule 
or  government  of  fools. 

"  The/onfocmcy  under  which  it  has  so  long  laboured." 
—Sidney  Smith  :  Lettert,  1832. 

fools  -cap,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  fool,  and  cap.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Oi-d.   Lang.:  A  pointed  cap  with  bells, 
worn  by  professional  fools  or  jesters. 

"With  diadem  bight/oobcop.  lo!  attend, 
A  little  fiend  that  scoffs  incessantly." 

Byron  :  ChUde  Harold,  i.  24. 

2.  Paper :  A  size  of  folded   writing-paper, 
named  from  its  original  water-mark  of  a  "  fools- 
cap and  bells,  "now  superseded  in  England  by 
a  figure  of  Britannia.     In  England,  foolscap 
has  four  degrees  of  size  and  weight : — 

Inches.         Ibs. 

Sheet  and  a  half,  25)  x  i:-tj  22 
Sheet  and  third,  22  x  13J  20 
Extra  thick,  16}  x  13*  18 
Ordinary,  16*  x  13J  15 

B.  As  adj. :   Consisting  of  sheets  of  the 
size  of  foolscap. 

"One  hates  an  author  that's  all  author,  fellows 
lu  foolscap  uniforms  turned  up  with  ink." 

Byron  :  Beppo,  Izxv. 

fool  -Stones,  s.     [Eng.  fool,  and  stones.] 
Bot. :  (1)  Orchis  mascula  ;  (2)  0.  morio. 

*  fool' -trap,  s.    [Eng.  fool,  and  trap.]   A  snare 
in  which  to  catch  fools. 

"  Bets  at  the  first,  were/ooftrap«,  where  the  wise 
Like  spiders  lay  in  ambush  for  the  flies." 

Dryden,    (Juhnian  I 

*  foor,  ».    [FURROW.] 

*  foord,  *.    [FORD.] 

foos,  fousc,  fows,  fcws,  fouets,  ».    [Wei. 

fyw-lys  =  the  houseleek.     (Richards.)] 

Bot. :  The  houseleek,  Sempervivum  tectorum. 
(Scotch,  &c.) 

foost,  foost  in,  *.  [O.  Fr.  fust.]  A  nausea,  a 
feeling  of  sickness. 

"  I  fand  a  kind  o'  fnoit.  foott,  foottin  about  my 
brlskif-Aruwnu!  of  Bodtoeck,  ii.  2a 

foot,  *.  [A.8.  f6t  (pi.  fit);  cogn.  with  Dut. 
voet ;  Icel.  f6tr ;  Dan.  fod ;  Sw.  fot ;  Goth. 
fotus ;  Ger.  fnss ;  O.  Fris.  fot ;  O.  H.  Ger.  vuoz ; 
Lat.  pea  (genit.  pedis);  Gr.  irovs  (pous),  geuit. 
wo6o?  (podos) ;  Sans,  pod,  pdd.] 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Literally: 

(I)  The  extremity  of  the  leg  below  the  ankle ; 
the  part  of  the  leg  which  treads  on  the  ground 
in  standing  or  walking,  and  on  which  the 
body  is  supported. 

"And  scbe  stode  hlhynde  hise  frrt  .•  and  blgan  to 
molste  bite  feet  with  teeris."-  Wycliff*  '  Lnke  cb.  vil. 


(2)  Anything  which  serves  to  support  any 
body  :  as,  the  foot  of  a  table. 


(3)  That  part  of  an  article  of  dress  which 
receives  the  foot ;  as,  the  foot  of  a  stocking. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  lower  part  or  base  of  anything. 

"  At  the/oo<  of  the  hille  mount  Olympus."—  Treeita, 

(2)  The  bottom,  end,  or  last  of  a  series  or 
row. 

"  A  trifling  sum  of  misery 
New  added  to  the  foot  of  thy  account" 

Drydun  .  Clmmenet,  IT.  1. 

(0)  The  extremity  or  end  ;  as,  the  foot  of  a 
bed. 

(4)  The  act  of  walking. 

"  Antiochus  departed,  weening  in  his  pride  to  make 
the  laud  navigable,  and  the  sea  passable  by  foot."— 1 
M'iccabeet  v.  21. 

*  (5)  Step,  tread. 

"This  man's  son  would,  every  foot  and  anon,  b« 
taking  some  of  his  companions  into  the  orchard."— 
L'  Estrange. 

*  (6)  A  state  or  posture  of  action. 

"  The  number  and  variety  of  the  ends  on  foot,  with 
the  secret  nature  of  most  things  to  which  they  relate." 
— Urea. 

*  (7)  State,  condition,  position,  footing. 

"  In  specifying  the  word  Ireland,  it  would  seem  to 
insinuate  that  we  are  not  upon  the  same  foot  with  oar 
fellow-subject*  in  England.'  —Swift :  Drapier'i  Lettert. 

*  (8)  A  scheme,  plan,  or  settlement ;  basis, 
fundamental  principles. 

"  Upon  this/oot  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  church 
ever  to  secure  the  profession  of  any  mysterious  doc- 
trine."— WaterUind  :  Workt,  it  801. 

(9)  A  state  of  incipient    being  ;   a   start. 
[To  set  on  foot.] 
*(10)  Par,  leveL 

"  Were  it  not  for  this  easy  borrowing  upon  interest, 
men's  necessities  would  draw  upon  them  a  most  sudden 
undoing,  in  that  they  would  be  forced  to  sell  thelz 
means,  be  It  lauds  or  goods,  far  under  foot."— Bacon  : 
£tsays  ;  Of  Utury. 

(11)  A  very  short  distance. 

"He  will  not  badge  a  foot."— Shaketp.  :  I  Henry  IT* 
ii.  4. 

•(12)  A  trip. 

"  Harry,  giving  him  a  slight  foot,  laid  him  on  tht 
broad  of  hia  liack?'— H.  Brooke  :  Fool  of  Quality,  ii.  16*. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Human  Anat. :  The  foot  consists  of  many 
bones, — viz.,  seven  bones  of  the  tarsus  (q.v.), 
five  metatarsal  bones,  and  the  phalanges  of  th« 
toes.    Essentially  they  are  homologous  with 
those  of  the  hand. 

2.  Compar.  Anat. :  In  such  animals  as  in- 
sects and  spiders  the  feet  are  the  homologues 
of  the  corresponding  part  in  man.     In  other 
cases  the  word  is  used  vaguely.    Thus,  the 
foot  of  the   Rotifera  is  a  caudal  process  or 
tail;  in  the  Gasteropodous  molluscs  it  is  a 
ventral  disc,  Ac. 

3.  Entom. :    The  legs  of  insects  are  often 
called  feet,  even  by  scientific  naturalists.    The 
term  is  borrowed  from  popular  usage. 

4.  Distill.  (PI.) :  Sedimentary  matter  ;  the 
remainder  or  refuse  of  decantation  or  distilla- 
tion. 

5.  Mach.  :  A  flange  at  the  lower  end  of  a 
leg  to  give  a  wider  basis  of  support. 

6.  Meas.  :    A   measure    containing   twelve 
inches,  and  so  called  from  its  being  taken 
roughly  as  the  length  of  a  man's  foot. 

7.  Mil. :  Foot-soldiers  ;  soldiers  who  march 
and  light  on  foot,  as  distinguished  from  cavalry 
or  horse. 

"  Both  horse  and  foot  for  a  moment  began  to  shrink.* 
— Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  ivi. 

8.  Music :  The  lower  end  of  an  organ-pipe, 
which  conducts  the  wind  to  the  reed  or  lip, 
which  gives  the  vibration  to  the  air  and  causes 
the  sound. 

9.  Nant. :  The  lower  Sdge  of  a  sail. 

10.  Pros. :  A  certain  number  of  syllables  con- 
stituting a  distinct  part  of  a   verse  ;   as,  a 
dactyl,  an  iambus,  a  spondee,  &c. 

"Some  o'  them  had  in  them  more  fret  than  tut 
venws  would  bear."— Sluiketp.  At  You  Like  It,  ill.  a. 

11.  Law:  [FOOT  or  A  FINE]. 
»U  1.  Foot  of  a  fine  : 

Law:  The  conclusion  of  a  fine  ;  the  state- 
ment of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it. 

2.  .SV/uare  foot :   A    square    whose  side    is 
one  foot,  and  which  therefore  contains  144 
square  inches. 

3.  Cubic  foot :  A  cube  whose  side  is  one  foot, 
and    which    therefore    contains    1,728   cubic 
inches. 


boil,  b6^;  pout,  jolv-1;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  $enophon,  exist,    ph  =  L 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,    sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,    tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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foot— footbridge 


4.  On  foot: 

(1)  By  walking  :  as.  He  did  the  journey  on 
foot. 

(2)  In  a  state  of  action  ;  active. 

"  WUile  other  jwU  are  something  rank  on  fool, 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender  to  marry." 

Sltakap. :  Merry  tl'itvt  o/  Windsor,  iv.  i. 

5.  To  set  on  foot :  To  set  in  action  ;  to  start ; 
to  put  in  motion  ;  to  originate. 

*6.  To  keep  the  foot  : 

Script.  :   To  conduct  oneself  properly  and 
becomingly.." 


7.  To  put  one's  foot  into  anything:    To  make 
a  mess  of  a  business  ;  to  spoil  matters  ;  to  get 
oueself  into  a  serape. 

8.  To  put  one's  best  foot  or  leg  foremost :  To 
go  as  fast  as  p.  'ssible ;   to  move  with  all  pos- 
sible speed  ;  to  exert  oneself  to  the  utmost 

*  9.  To  cover  the  feet : 

Script.  :  To  ease  oneself.   (1  Samuel  xxiv.  3.) 

*  10.  To  keep  foot-side  :  To  keep  pace  with, 
to  proceed  pari  passu. 

"And  Is  it  not  somewhat  promising  thii  day,  that 
the  Lord  is  helping  some  to  keep  foot-fide  with  the 
brethren  at  home?  —  Society  Contending!,  p.  38. 

foot-and-mouth  disease,  s. 

Vet.  Stir.  :  A  very  contagious  eczematous 
disease  which  affects  the  feet  and  the  mouths 
of  cattle.  It  is  accompanied  by  febrile  symp- 
toms, and  with  loss  of  appetite.  After  a  time 
an  eruption  breaks  out  on  the  parts  affected. 
Lameness  often  results  from  the  affection.  It 
is  known  also  as  murrain,  and  afTects  not  only 
cattle,  but  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry;  rarely 
horses  or  men.  It  appears  from  time  to 
time,  but  is  less  injurious  than  formerly, 
better  methods  of  treatment  having  been 
adopted. 

foot-barracks,  s. 

Mil. :  Barracks  for  infantry. 

foot-bath,  s.  A  bath  or  vessel  in  which 
to  wash  the  feet ;  the  act  of  washing  the  feet. 

foot-bearing,  s. 

Mach. :  The  same  as  FOOTSTEP,  II.  1. 

foot-bellows,  s.  A  form  of  bellows  with 
a  collapsible  bag,  or  an  ordinary  bellows  ar- 
ranged to  be  worked  by  a  treadle. 

foot-board,  s. 

1.  A  treadle. 

2.  A  board  at  the  foot  of  a  bed. 

3.  A  board  for  the  feet  on  the  driving-box 
of  a  coach. 

4.  The  platform  on  which  the  driver  and 
stoker  of  a  locomotive  stand  ;  a  foot-plate. 

5.  The  board  running  along  the  outside  of  a 
rail  way- carriage,  on  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  platforms,   and  acting  as  a  step  to  the 
carriage. 

6.  The  block   underneath  a  printing-press, 
on  which  the  pressman  places  his  foot  when 
pulling  back  the  bar. 

*  foot-company,  s. 

Mil.  :  A  company  of  foot-soldiers. 

foot-gear,  *.  Coverings  for  the  feet ; 
boots,  shoes,  <fcc. 

*  foot-glove,  s.    A  kind  of  stocking. 

foot-grain,  s.  In  measuring  work  a  foot- 
grain  is  =  1-937  x  10s  ergs,  nearly.  [FOOT- 
POUND.] 

foot-hammer,  s. 

Mech.  :  A  hammer  worked  by  a  treadle. 

foot-hedge,  s.  A  slight,  dry  hedge  of 
thorns  to  protect  a  newly-planted  hedge. 

*  foot-hill,  s.    A  hill  lying  at  the  base  of 
a  range  of  mountains. 

foot-hook,  s.     [FUTTOCK.] 

foot-iron,  s. 

1.  A  fetter  for  the  feet ;  a  shackle. 

2.  A  carriage  step. 

foot-Jaws,  *.  pi. 

Zoology : 

1.  Those  limbs  of  the  Crustacea  which  are 
modified  so  as  to  become  also  organs  of  masti- 


cation.    They  are  sometimes  called  maxilli- 
pedes.    They  are  well  seen  in  the  lobster. 
2.  The  corresponding  organs  in  Centipedes. 

*  foot-key,  s. 

Music :  An  organ  pedal. 

foot-lathe,  s.  A  lathe  driven  by  the  foot 
on  a  treadle,  connected  to  the  crank  on  an 
axle  beneath  the  bench.  A  driving-wheel  on 
the  axle  is  connected  by  a  band  to  a  cone- 
wheel  on  the  mandrel  of  the  head-stock. 

foot-level,  s.  A  form  of  level  used  by 
gunners  in  giving  any  proposed  angle  of  ele- 
vation to  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

foot-muff,  s.  A  covering,  lined  with  fur, 
to  keep  the  feet  warm  in  winter. 

foot-note,  s. 

Print. :  A  note  of  reference  at  the  bottom 
of  a  page. 

*  foot  page,  s.    An  errand  boy,  a  page. 

foot-passenger,  s.  One  who  passes  or 
travels  on  foot. 

foot-pavement,  s.  A  paved  path  or 
way  for  foot-passengers  ;  a  footway. 

foot-peat,  fit -peat,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"As  the  digger  stands  upon  the  surface  ami  presses 
in  the  peat-spade  with  his  foot,  such  peat  in  designed 
foot-peat"— Agr.  Sun.  Peeb.  p.  208. 

foot-plate,  s.  The  platform  for  the 
driver  and  fireman  of  a  locomotive. 

foot-pound,  s. 

Mech. :  The  unit  of  energy,  one  pound  avoir- 
dupois, raised  one  foot  high.  In  measuring 
work,  one  foot-pound  is  '13825  x  10s  x  g  ergs. 
If  g  be  taken  at  981,  this  will  be  equal  to 
1-356  x  107  ergs.  (Everett:  The  C.G.S. System 
of  Units,  London  (1875),  ch.  iii.,  p.  14.) 

foot-press,  s.  A  form  of  standing  press 
in  which  the  upper  die  or  follower  is  depressed 
by  a  treadle. 

foot-race,  s.  A  race  run  by  persons  on 
foot. 

"  A  wrestling-match,  a  foot-race,  or  a  fair." 

Cowper:  Task.  iv.  626. 

foot-rail,  s.  A  railway  rail  having  wide- 
spreading  foot  flanges,  a  vertical  web,  and  a 
bulb-shaped  head.  Such  a  rail  may  be  spiked 
to  the  sleepers,  dispensing  with  chairs. 

foot-rest,  s. 

Manege :  A  stake  in  a  shoeing  shop  on  which 
a  horse's  foot  is  rested  to  relieve  the  shoer 
from  the  labour  of  supporting  it. 

foot-rule,  s.  A  rule  or  measure  of  one 
foot  or  twelve  inches  in  length. 

foot-screw,  s.  A  supporting  foot,  for 
giving  a  machine  or  table  a  level  standing  on 
an  uneven  floor. 

foot-secretion,  s. 

Zool. :  The  term  applied  by  Dana  to  the 
sclerobasic  corallum  of  some  Actinozoa. 

foot-stick,  s. 

Print. :  A  wedge-shaped  piece  of  furniture 
placed  against  the  foot  of  the  page.  The 
quoins  are  driven  in  between  the  foot-stick 
and  the  chase  in  locking  up  the  form. 

foot-Stove,  s.  A  foot-warmer;  usually 
heated  by  a  lamp. 

foot-tubercle,  s. 

Zool.  (PL) :  The  non-articulated  appendages 
of  the  Annelida,  They  are  sometimes  called 
Parapodia. 

foot -vice,  s.  A  vice  whose  jaws  are 
brought  together  by  means  of  a  strap  passing 
through  the  two  and  operated  by  a  treadle. 
It  has  not  a  very  powerful  grasp,  but  from  the 
facility  with  which  the  jaws  are  opened  or 
closed  is  useful  in  operating  on  objects  which 
do  not  require  to  be  held  very  firmly. 

foot-wall,  s. 

Afire.  :  The  wall  or  side  of  the  rock  under 
the  mineral  vein :  commonly  called  the  under- 
lying-wall. 

foot- warmer,  s. 

1.  A  heated  stool  for  the  feet ;  a  foot-stove. 

2.  A  hot-water  bottle  shaped  to  fit  against 
the  soles  of  the  feet  of  a  person  lying  in  bed. 


foot-worn,  s. 

1.  Worn  by  the  feet. 

"  Sepulchral  stones  appeared,  with  emblems  graven, 
And  foot-worn  epitaphs." 

W ordtworth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  T. 

2.  Weary  in  the  feet,  footsore. 

*  foot,  v.i.  &  t.    [FOOT,  s.  ] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  walk,  to  travel,  to  go  on  foot. 

What  ordinary  subject  hath  come  in. 
Since  first  you  footed  on  our  territories  T" 

Ford     Perkin  Warbeck,  UL  1. 

2.  TJo  dance,  to  trip,  to  skip. 

"  Foot  it  featly  here  and  there." 

Shakaii. :  Tempett,  i.  2. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  tread  or  walk  on  with  the  feet ;  to  tread. 

2.  To  spurn  with  the  foot ;  to  kick. 

"  You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  ulpoii  my  beard, 
And/ooi  me,  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  S. 

3.  To  spurn  in  any  way  ;  to  reject. 

"  When  you  shall  foot  her  from  you,  not  she  you." 
Beaum.  A  Flet.  :  Wit  at  several  H'eapont,  v.  1. 

4.  To  seiae  with  the  foot  or  claw. 

"  We  are  the  earth,  and  they, 
Like  moles  within  us,  heave  and  cast  about; 
And  till  they/oo'  and  clutch  their  prey. 
They  never  cool."  Herbert. 

5.  To  make,  add,  or  attach  a  foot  to. 

"  I'll  sew  nether  stocks,  and  mend  them,  and  foot 
them  too."— Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

6.  To  sum  or  add  up  figures  in  columns,  and 
set  the  total  at  the  foot. 

11  To  foot  the  peats :  To  set  them  up  on  end. 
A  phrase  used  in  preparing  turf  for  fuel. 

"  When  the  peats  have  become  so  hardened  by  the 
drought  that  they  will  stand  on  end.  they  are  placed 
on  end  three  or  four  together,  and  leaning  against  each 
other ;  this  is  called  footing  tne  peals?— Agr.  Surr. 
Peeblet-sMre,  p.  72.  N. 

To  foot  a  bill :  To  pay  it. 

football,*.    [Eng./oot  and  ball] 
L  Literally : 

1.  A  ball,  consisting  of  an  inflated  bladder, 
or  globe  of  india-rubber  encased  in  leather, 
and  used  in  the  game  of  football. 

"  Tne  inglorious  football  mounted  to  the  pitch 
Of  the  lark's  flight." 

Wordsworth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  viL 

2.  A  game  played  with  a  football  by  two 
parties,  generally  consisting  of  fifteen  players 
on  each  side.     At  each  end  of  the  ground  is  a 
goal  formed  by  two  upright  posts  or  bars,  six 
to  eight  yards  apart    with    a   bar   extended 
between  them  at  a   height   of   eight  or  ten 
feet.      The    object   of   eadi   side  is  to  drive 
or  force  the  ball  through  tlieiradversaries'  goal. 
This  game,  of  early  English  origin,  was  very 
little  played  in  the  United  States  until  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  hut  is  now  the  favorite 
intercollegiate  game.     There  are  two  ways  of 
playing  it:  in  one  it  must  be  kicked  with  the 
foot,  in  the  other  the  player  is  allowed  to  take 
the  ball  in  his  hands  and  run  with  it.     The 
latter  i>i  the  common   Ui.ited  States  method, 
and  the  mode  of  play  is  rough  and  dangerous. 
Ihe  rules  have  recently  been  modified  iu  order 
to  make  it  less  injurious. 

II.  Fig.  :  Anything  subjected  to  many 
chances  or  ups-and-downs  :  as,  the  fvotball  of 
fortune. 

foot'-band,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  band.] 

1.  A  band  for  the  foot. 

2.  A  band  or  .company  of  footsoldiers. 

foot'-bank,  s.     [Eng.  foot,  and  bank.] 

Fort.  :  A  little  raised  bank  along  the  inside 
of  a  parapet.  [BANQUETTE.] 

foot  -base,  s.     [Eng.  foot,  and  base.] 

Arch. :  The  moulding  above  the  plinth  of 
an  apartment. 

foot'-bo^1,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  boy.]    A  menial ; 
a'n  attendant  in  livery  ;  a  page. 

*  foot'-breadth,  s.    [Eng./oo<,  and  breadth.} 
The  breadth  of  a  foot. 

"The  millstone  through  and  through, 
And  foottmadth  of  Thoralf  the  Strong, 
Were  neither  so  broad  nor  so  long." 

Longfellow  :  Muticiarit  Tale,  xttj 

fOOt'-blidge,  a.     [Eng.  foot,  and  bridge.] 
'  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  narrow  bridge   for  foofc- 
passengers  over  a  railway,  stream,  &c. 

"  Palemon'i  shepherd,  fearing  the  footbridge  was  not 
strong  enough,  loaded  it  so  long,  'till  he  broke  that 
which  would  have  torn  a  bigger  burden."— Sidney. 

2.  Mach.  :  A  curved  bar  supporting  the  foot 
or  toe  of  a  mill  spindle. 


ate,  fat,  (are,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father  ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there  ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine 
•r,  wire,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try0  Syrian,   w,  ce  =  es  ey  =  a. 


go,  pot, 


footoloth— footprint 
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•  foot  -Cloth,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  doth.]    The 


FOOTCLOTH. 

housings  of  a  horse,  reaching  down  to  the 
ground  ;  a  surapter-cloth. 

"  Fair  Margaret  on  her  palfrey  came, 
Whose  footctoth  swept  the  ground." 

Scott  :  Lay  of  the  Last,  Minttrel,  v.  17. 

*  foot  -cush-ion,  s.     [Eng.  foot,  and  cushion.] 
A  cushion  for  the  feet  ;  a  footstool 

foot-ed,  a.  [Eng.  foot;  -ed.\  Provided  or 
supplied  with  feet  ;  generally  in  composition, 
as  four-/ooted. 

"  Tailed  like  a  boar,  and  footed  like  a  goat."—  Greta. 

*lbof-er,  s.  [Eng.  foot;  -er.]  In  falconry, 
applied  to  a  hawk  whic'a  seizes  its  prey  with 
its  talons. 

"He  will  become  a  better  'ooter,  more  clever  at 
seizing  the  quarry  in  his  talon*."—  MacmMan's  Maya- 
tint,  xlv.  40  (1881). 

foot  fall,  s.  [Bug.  foot,  and  fall.}  A  foot- 
step ;  a  tread  of  the  foot. 

"Their  footfnllt  being  deadened  by  the  sand."—  Pott 
If  all  Gatelte.  Sept  14,  1882. 

*  foot   fast,  *  fote  feat,  *  fote  feste,  a. 

[Eng.  foot,  and/as*.]    Captive;  in  captivity. 
"  \jtvenifotefestf  uuleses  he." 

X.  Eng.  Flatter,  Pt.  cxlv.  7. 

foot  -flit,  o.    [Eng.  foot,  and  fat.] 

Farr.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  horse  whose 
hoof  is  so  thin  and  weak  as  to  be  unfit  for 
shoeing. 

*  foot-fight  (fltfc  silent),  «.     [Eng.  foot,  and 
fight.]    A  fight  on  foot,  as  distinguished  from 
one  fought  on  horseback. 

"  So  began  our  footftght  in  such  sort,  that  we  were 
well  entered  to  blood  of  both  sides."  —  Kidney  :  Arcadia. 

*  fo^t  folk  (I  silent),  *  fote  folke,  *  foote 

folk,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  folk  ;  Dan.  fodfolk  ; 
8w.  fotfolk.]  Persons  travelling  on  foot  ;  poor 
people.  (Kichard  Cceur  de  Lion,  4,529.) 

*  foot  -f6i  -low  -er,  *  foot  fol  o  wer,  s. 

[Eng.  foot,  and  follower.]    An  attendant. 

"  Bi  the  foot  'foloven  ol  the  pryncis  of  prouyncis."— 
Wi/cltfe  :  3  King*  II.  14. 

*  foot  geld,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  A.8.  geld  =  a 
compensation.] 

Old  Law  :  An  amerciament  for  not  expedi- 
tating  or  cutting  out  the  balls  of  dogs'  feet 
in  a  forest. 

*  foot  grin,  *foot-grene,  ».     [Eng.  foot, 
and  grin  (2),  s.]    A  snare,  a  trap. 


foot  -  guard  (it  silent),  *.  [Eng.  foot,  and  guard.  ] 
L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  guard  or  protection  for 
the  foot. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Manege  :  A  boot  or  pad  to  prevent  the 
cutting  of  the  feet  by  interfering  or  over- 
reaching. 

2.  Mil.  (PL):  Guards  of  the  infantry.    In 
the  British  army  there  are  three  regiments  of 
Footguards,  the  Grenadier,  Coldstream,  and 
Scots  Guards. 

foot  halt,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  halt.]  A  disease 
in  sheep,  said  to  proceed  from  a  worm  which 
enters  between  the  clefts  of  the  hoofs. 

foot  hold,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  hold.} 

L  Literally: 

1.  Spac~on  which  the  foot  can  rest  securely  ; 
anything  which  will  safely  sustain  the  foot. 

2.  Hold  or  support  at  the  foot. 

"  A"  tell  to  work  at  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  left  It 
•o  little  foothold,  that  the  first  blast  laid  It  Oat  upon 
the  ground."—  L'Kttrange. 

IL  Fig.  :  A  position  or  situation  of  stability 
or  security. 


*  foot  hot,  *  fot-hot,  *  fote  hotc.  *  fut- 
hate,  *  fute-hot,  adv.     [Eng./oo<,  and  hot.] 
In  hot  haste  ;  immediately  ;  at  once  ;  on  the 
instant.     (Guy  of  Warwick,  10,926.} 

foot  -  ing,   *  fot-yng,  pr.   par.,   a.,    &  «. 

[Foox,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*  (1)  The  act  or  process  of  putting  or  adding 
a  foot  to. 

*  (2)  That  which  is  added  or  attached  as  a 
foot  or  support ;  a  foot. 

(3)  Support  or  rest  for  the  foot ;  foothold. 

"  We  paced  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches." 

Shakes?.  :  Kichard  III.,  i.  4. 

*(4)  The  act  of  walking ;  a  tread  ;  a  footstep. 

"  Hark,  I  hear  t\\e  footing  at  a  man." 

Sltakcsp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

*  (5)  The  act  of  dancing  ;  a  dance  ;  a  skip. 

M  These  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing."      Shakeip  :  Tempett,  iv.  L 

*  (6)  A  path  ;  a  footway  ;  a  track. 

"  Like  running  weeds,  that  have  no  certain  root ;  or 
\tiie  footing!  up  and  down,  impossible  to  be  traced."— 
Bacon:  Benry  I'll. 

*  (7)  A  lauding  ;  a  setting  foot  on. 

"  Whose  footing  here  anticipates  our  thoughts." 

Shaketp. :  Othello,  ii.  L 

*  (8)  A  footprint. 

"  Showed  her  the  fairy  footing!  on  the  grass." 

Tennyton  :  Aylmer  i  Field,  90. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  basis  ;  a  foundation. 

(2)  A  firm  or  secure  position  ;  foothold. 

"  Ever  since  our  nation  had  any  footing  iu  this  land, 
the  state  of  England  did  desire  to  perfect  the  con- 
quest."— fiavies :  On  Ireland. 

(3)  Relative  state  or  condition  ;   position  : 
as,  They  lived  on  the  same  footing. 

(4)  The  act  or  processor  adding  up  a  column  of 
figures,  and  setting  down  the  total  at  the  foot. 

*  (5)  A  course,  or  line  of  conduct. 

"  He  grew  strung  amongthe  Irish  ;  and  in  his  footing 
his  sou  continuing,  hath  increased  his  said  name." — 
Spenser :  Present  fitate  of  Ireland. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  (PI.) :  The  base,  foundation,  or  first 
courses  of  brick  or  stone  in  a  wall,  broad  at 
the  bottom  and  gradually  narrowing  to  the 
width  of  the  wall  above  ground. 

2.  Comm. :  The  finer,  refuse  part  of  whale- 
blubber,  not  wholly  deprived  of  oil. 

3.  Fabric:    A   plain   cotton   lace   without 
figures. 

4.  Hydr.  Eng. :  The  lower  portion  of  the 
slope  of  a  sea  embankment.    It  should  have  a 
base  of  five  feet  to  one  foot  perpendicular,  and 
be  protected  by  gravel. 

H  To  pay  one's  footing :  To  pay  a  fine  or  for- 
feit on  doing  anything  for  the  first  time,  or 
on  being  admitted  to  a  trade,  place  of  work, 
society,  die. 

footing-beam,  s. 

Arch. :  The  tie-beam  of  a  roof. 

*  foot  knave  (k  silent),   •  fote  knave,  s. 

[Eng.  foot,  and  knave.}    An  attendant ;  a  post- 
boy. 

"  I  ne  have  none  other  fat  eknaw." 

rwaine  t  Oavaine,  2.S75. 

foot -less,  a.  [Eng.  foot,  and  less.]  Destitute 
of  feet ;  having  no  feet. 

foot-llck-er,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  licker.]  A 
sycophant ;  a  fawner ;  a  toady ;  a  ineau 
flatterer. 

"[He]  had  come  to  Birmingham  on  a  visit  to  some 
footlicker.  whose  people  lived  there."— Carlyle :  Jtemi- 
niicenca.  1.  268. 

foot  -lights  (3  silent),  *.  pi.    [Eng.  foot,  and 
liijht.]  A  row  of  lights  in  front  of,  and  usually 
on  a  level  with  the  stage  in  theutres,  music- 
halls,  i-c.    They  are  furnished  with  reflectors 
so  as  to  throw  all  the  light  on  the  performers. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  second  set,  with  red  or 
green  glasses  for  fire  or  moonlight  scenes. 
"  A  brand-new  hero  who  reigns  in  the/ootiioVt  glare." 
<i.  R.  Uimi :  Ballaai  of  Babylon  ;  forgotten. 

I  (1)  To  smell  of  the  footlights:  To  carry 
theatrical  concerns  into  private  life ;  to  lie 
continually  using  stage  expressions  in  ordin- 
ary conversation. 

(2)  To  tmett  the  footlights :  To  get  a  taste  for 
acting. 


*  foot -maid,  *  foot -maid-en,  s.  [Eng./oot, 
and  maid;  maiden.}    A  waiting- maid. 

foot  man  (pi.  foot  men),  *  fot  man,  «. 
[Eug.  foot,  and  man.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  foot  soldier. 

"They  assembled  sixty  thousand  footmen." 

Richard  Caar  de  Lion,  2.9SL 

*  2.  A  servant  who   ran   in  front   of  hit 
master's  carriage.    [RUNNING-FOOTMAN.] 

"  Like/ootmen  running  before  coaches. 
To  tell  the  inn  whatlord  approaches." 

Prior :  Alma,  i.  S8,  59. 

3.  A  male  servant  in  livery,  who  attends  at 
table,  with  the  carriage,  or  at  the  door. 

"  A  footman  was  placed  in  a  box  at  the  theatre, 
merely  in  order  to  keep  a  seat  till  his  betters  came."— 
Maaiulay  :  HM.  Eng.,  ch.  XVL 

I.  An  iron  or  brass  stand  for  holding  a 
kettle  before  the  fire,  having  four  feet. 

II.  Entom. :  The  name  given  to  Lithosidse, 
a  family  of  moths,  sub-tribe  or  group  Bomby- 
cina.    Seventeen  British  species  are  known. 
The  Common    Footman  is  Lithosia   compla- 
nula;  the  Large  Footman,  (Enistis  quadra; 
and  the  Black  Footman,  Gnophria  rubricollis. 
(Stainton.) 

footman  moths,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  same  as  FOOTMAN,  II. 

*  footman's  inn,  s.    A  mean  lodging. 

"  He  at  last  in  footman' t-inn  must  posL" 

Rowland :  Knave  of  Heart*  (1613). 

*  foot -man-ship,  s.    [Eng.  footman;  -ship.] 
The  art  or  skill  of  a  runner. 

"  Yet.  says  the  fox,  I  have  baffled  more  of  them  with 
my  wiles  and  shifts,  than  ever  you  did  with  your  fuot- 
manthiij.  "—L  Estrange. 

*  foot -man-tie,  *  fote-man-tel,  s.    [Eng. 
foot,  and  mantle.]     A  long   mantle  worn  to 
keep  the  dress  clean  in  riding. 

"  A  fate-mantel  about  hire  hippes  large, 
And  on  hire  fete  a  pair  of  sporres  sharp. 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  47*. 

foot  mark,  a.    [Eng.  foot,  and  mark.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  mark  or  impression  of 
a  foot ;  a  track  ;  a  footprint. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  same  as  FOOTPRINT. 

foot-pace,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  pace.] 

L  A  pace  no  faster  than  a  walk. 

*2.  Part  of  a  pair  of  stairs,  whereon,  after 
four  or  five  steps,  you  arrive  at  a  broad  place, 
where  you  make  two  or  three  paces  before 
you  ascend  another  step,  thereby  to  ease  the 
legs  in  ascending  the  rest  of  the  stairs. 
(Moxon.) 

3.  A  dais  or  raised  floor  at  the  end  of  an 
ancient  hall. 

*  4.  A  hearth-stone. 

"Crickets  chirping  behind  the  chimney  stock  OS 
upon  the  footpace."— daule:  Mag-AUro-Mantix. 

foot -pad  (1),  A    [Eng.  foot,  and  pad  (1),  v.} 

Manege : 

1.  A  piece  of  elastic  substance,  say  rubber, 
to  cover  the  sole  of  a  horse's  foot  and  prevent 
balling. 

2.  An  ankle  or  ridge-piece  on  the  corona  t« 
prevent  a  horse's  cutting  one  foot  by  the  othei 
in  travelling. 

foot   pad  (2),  *.    [Eng.  foot,  and  pad  (2),  v.] 
A  highwayman  who  robs  on  foot. 


!  was  a  sworn  fraternity  of  twenty  foodpadi, 
which  met  at  an  ale-bouse  iu  South  « 
Hilt,  ting.,  Ch.  xil. 


»ark."— Macaulay: 


foot   path,  s.  [Eug.  foot,  and  jmth.}  A  narrow 
path  or  way  for  foot-passengers  only. 

"  Kuow'st  thou  the  way  to  Dover?" 

"  Both  stile  and  gate,  honeway  i.n&  footpath." 

Shaketp. :  Lear,  iv.  L 

foot  plough  (gh  silent),  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and 
plough.} 
Agric. :  A  kind  of  swing-plough. 

foot -post,  5.    [Eng.  foot,  and  post.]    A  post  or 
messenger  who  travels  on  foot. 

"Forcarryingsuch  letters,every  thoroughfare  weekly 
appointeth  a  font  post,  whose  despatch  is  well  near  as 
speedy  as  the  horses."— Carea :  Surrey  of  Cornwall. 

foot -print,  s.    [Eng./oot,  and  print.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  mark  or  print  of  a  foot ;  a  footmark. 

2.  Any  mark  or  sign  of  the  presence  of  a 
person. 

"The  shining  footprint*  at  her  Deity." 

Havre :  retted  Prophet  qf  Kftorauan, 


boil,  boy,  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9 ell,  chorus,  5 bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  •    f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.      tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -flon   -  zhun.    -tious.  -clous,  -clous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  tool,  del. 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Paltfont. :  The  footmarks  or  imprints  left 
At  inconceivably  remote  periods  by  the  feet 
of  various  animals  on  the  wet  clay  or  sand  of 
Bea-beaches  or  similar  localities,  anil   which 
are  now  found  at  various  levels  in  the  solid 
strata  of  the  earth.     The  footprints  iu  the 
Silurian  and  other  very  antique  rocks,   are 
mostly  those  produced  by  the  claws  of  crus- 
taceans.   In  the  Triassic  rocks  of  the  State  of 
Onnneoricut,  the  footprints  of  thirty-two  or 
more  species  of  bipeds,  and  twelve  of  quad- 
rupeds, have  been  found.    In  rocks  of  nearly 
the  same  age  in  Europe,  frnitprlnts,  so  like 
those  of  the  human  hand  that  the  animal 
making  them  was  called  at  lirst  Chirotheiium 
(q.v.),  were  »t  last  skilfully  assigned  by  Prof. 
Owen  to  the  genus  of  amphibians  called  by 
him,  from  its  teeth,   Labyrinthodon.     It  is 
in  allusion  to  this  phenomenon  that  Long- 
fellow speaks  of  a  hero  leaving  "footprints  on 
the  sands  of  time." 

2.  Comp.  MythoL  :  The  first  mention  in  his- 
tory of  gigantic  footprints  is  by  Herodotus 
(iv.  82),  where  he  says  he  was  shown  a  foot- 
print of  Hercules  impressed  on  a  rock,  in  the 
shape  of  a  man's  foot,   but  two  cubits    in 
length,  and  (ii.  91)  he  attributes  sandals  of  the 
same  size  to  Perseus.     Traditions  as  to  such 
footprints  are  found  in  all  religions,  the  most 
common  being  that  they  were  made  when  some 
god  or  hero  ascended  to  heaven.    Brahmaus, 
Buddhists,  Moslems,  and  Oriental  Christians 
agree   in  reverencing  the  cavity  in  the  rock, 
five  feet  long  by  two  and  a-half  feet  wide,  at 
the  top  of  Adam's  Peak,  though  their  reasons 
for  so  doing  are,  of  course,  different.     Like 
legends  are  also  found  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  in  the   United  States,  and  in  Mexico. 
The  myth  probably  arose  from  rude  peoples 
first  investing  chiefs  or  leaders  of  a  bygone 
age  with  gigantic  size  ;  the  next  step  was  deifi- 
cation ;  then  to  imagine  either  fossil  footmarks 
of   some    huge  beast,  or    hollows    naturally 
formed,  or  rudely  sculptured  rocks  were  the 
last  impress  of  the  foot  of  such  hero  as  he 
ascended,  was  by  no  means  difficult. 

"The  typical  case  is  the  sacre 
—Tylor:  Kurly  Hut.  Mankind, 

footprint  myth,  s. 
Comp.  Atythol. :  A  myth  by  which  any  cavi- 
ties in  rocks  are  marked  out  as  being  the  foot- 
prints of  some  god  or  hero. 

"  The  whole  mass  of  the  Old  World  footprint-myths 
may  have  had  bat  a  single  origin,  and  have  travelled 
from  oue  people  to  another.  —  Tylnr:  Early  Hat. 
Mankind,  p.  115. 

foot  -rope,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  rope.] 

Nautical: : 

1.  A  rope  stretched  beneath  a  yard,  upon 
which  the  seamen  stand  in  reefing  and  furling 
sails. 

J.  A  rope  at  the  foot  of  a  sail. 

foot  -rot,  s.     [Eng.  foot,  and  rot.} 

Vet.  Surg. :  A  disease  in  the  feet  of  sheep, 
Characterized  by  an  abnonnal  growth  of  hoof, 
which  becomes  cracked  or  torn  at  the  extre- 
mities or  sides,  and  thus  affords  lodgment  for 
sand,  dirt,  &c. 

foot'-  sh&c-kles,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  shackles.] 
Shackles  for  the  feet. 

»  foot-sheet,  *  fote  shete,  s.  [Eng.  foot, 
and  sheet.]  A  sheet  or  cloth  on  the  end  of  a 
bed. 

"  The  lorde  schalle  ehyit  hys  gown  at  nyght 
Syttaud  oufotethete  tyl  he  be  dyght" 

Bake  of  C'urtasye,  488. 

foot  -sold  ier  (ier  as  yer),  s.  [Eng.  foot, 
and  soldier.}  A  soldier  who  fights  on  foot. 

foot  -sore,  a.  [Eng.  foot,  and  sore.]  Having 
the  feet  sore  or  tender  as  from  much  walking. 

foot -space-rail,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  space,  and 
rail.] 

Ship-build. :  That  rail  in  the  balcony  in 
which  the  balusters  rest. 

*  foot'-spore,  ».    [Eng.  foot,  and  spore.]    A 
footmark,  a  footprint. 

*  foot  -Stake,  s.     [Eng.  foot,  and  stake.}     A 
socket,  or  rest  for  the  foot  of  a  pillar,  Ac. 


foot   Stalk  (I  silent),  s.     [Eng.  foot,  and  stalk.] 
1.  Bo*. :  The  stalk  of  a  leaf. 


footrope— for 

2.  Mach.  :  The    lower   portion   of  a   mill 
spindle  ;  it  rests  hi  a  stop. 

3.  Zool. :  Anything  similar  to  the  footstalk 
of  a  plant,  as  the  stalk  of  a  Crinoid,  that  of  a 
barnacle,  that  of  the  stalked  eye  of  the  higher 
Crustaceans,  Ac. 

foot   stall,  .s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  stall.  ] 

1.  Arch. :  The  plinth  or  base  of  a  pillar. 

2.  Manage :  The  stirrup  of  a  woman's  saddle. 

foot   step,    foot  stappc,  *  footc  steppe, 
*  fote-Steppe,  s.     [Eng.  foot,  and  step.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  murk  or  impression  left  by  a  foot ;  a 
footprint,  a  footmark. 

"  Go  thy  way  forth  by  the  footsteps  of  the  nock."— 
CanticU-s  L  8. 

(2)  The  sound  of  the  step  or  tread  of  a  foot ; 
a  footfall. 

"  Thou  hearest/oofrtep*  from  afar." 

Longfellow:  :  To  a  Child. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  token,  mark,  or  sign  of  a  course  pur- 
sued, or  of  actions  done. 

"  Of  any  pretence  to  a  large  power  and  Jurisdiction 
...  we  have  no  footsteps  before  the  time  of  t'onstau- 
tiiie."—  Clarendon:  Religion  A  Policy,  ch.  ii. 

(2)  Example  :  as,  To  walk  in  another's  foot- 
steps. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mach. :  The  pillow  in  which  the  foot  of 
an  upright  or  vertical  shaft  works. 

2.  Print.  :  An  inclined  plane  under  a  hand 
printing-press. 

foot'-Stool,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  stool.]  A  low 
stool  on  which  one  who  is  sitting  rests  his 
feet. 

"  The  earth  is  lay  footstool."— Isaiah  Ixvi.  1. 

foot   Stroke,  s.     [Eng.  foot,  and  stroke.]    A 

stroke  at  the-foot  of  a  letter  in  some-alphabets. 

"  The  Puujabin  is  that  of  Asokas  inscriptions  with 

the   hori/outal  footstrokes    sloped    downwards    and 

curved."— Beamet:  Comp.  Gram,  of  Aryan  Lang,  of 

India,  vol.  L  (1872),  Ijitrod.  p.  60. 

*  foot  trap,  *  foot-trappe,  s.    [Eng.  foot, 
and  trap.] 

1.  A  trap  for  the  feet ;  a  snare. 

"  Thefoottravpe  of  hym  is  hid  in  the  erthe."—  Wy- 
difff  :  Job  xviii.  10.  (Punty.) 

2.  The  stocks. 

foot'- valve,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  valve.] 

Steam-engin. :  The  lower  valve  between  the 
air-pump  and  condenser. 

foot   wal  ing,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  waling.] 

Shipbuild. :  The  inner  skin  of  a  ship  between 
the  deck-beams  and  the  limber-stakes  on  each 
side  of  the  keelson  ;  also  called  the  Ceiling. 

foot'-way,  s.     [Eng./oot,  and  way.] 

1.  Orel.  Lang.  :  A  path  or  way  for  foot-pas- 
sengers ;  a  foot-path. 

2.  Min.  :    The    ladders    by    which    miners 
ascend  from  and  descend  into  a  mine. 

fOOt'-y,  a.     [Eng.  foot;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  foots  or  sediment ;   thick ;  not 
clear. 

2.  Poor,  mean,  insignificant. 

"  To  take  her  out  from  under  that  footy  battery."— 
Marryat :  Peter  Simple,  ch.  xxxiii. 

fop,  s.  [Prob.  connected  with  fob  (q.v.) ;  Dut. 
foppen  =  to  cheat,  to  mock  :  fopper  =  a  wag ; 
fopperij  =  cheating.]  A  weak-minded  man 
who  devotes  himself  entirely  to  dress ;  a 
dandy  ;  a  coxcomb. 

"The  most  impertinent /op*  never" ventured  to  take 

any  liberty  with  him."— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

If  Fops'  Alley :  Fops'  Alley  was  the  gangway 

running  parallel  to  the  footlights,  between  the 

last  rows  of  the  stalls  and  the  first  row  of  the 

pit   in   Her    Majesty's   Theatre,   and    in    its 

palmiest  days  it  was  always  graced  by  the 

presence  of  a  subaltern  of  the  Guards  in  full 

uniform,  daintily  swinging  his  bearskin.  (Sata.) 

"  Sir  Robert  Floyer  sauntering  down  Fops'  Alley."— 

Mad.  ttArblny:  Cecilia,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

*  fop'-dod-dle,  s.   [Eng.  fop,  and  doodle.]   An 
insignificant  fellow  ;  a  fool,  :\  simpleton. 

"  Come,  come,  you  brace  of  fopduffdles." 

Ahwlwell:  Bury  /fcir(1689). 

*  fop'-ling,  s.    [Eng.  fop  ;  dim.  suff.  -ling.]   A 
little  or  petty  fop  ;  a  coxcomb. 

"  Asfoplings  grin  to  show  their  teeth  are  white." 
Brown:  Essay  on  Satire,  pt.  ii. 


*  fop'-per-ly,  n.    [For.]    Foppish,  footon. 

"  Their  fopperly  god  is  not  so  good  as  a  red  herring." 
—Nathe  :  Lenten  Stuffe. 

f6p'-per-y,  s.     [Eng.  fop;  -try.] 
*  1.  Deceit,  trickery. 


"The  sudden  sur 

ess  of  tfae/bpmrv 

'  ' 


f  my  powers,  drove  the  grow. 

received  " 

y  tt'itet  of  \\'i,idsor.  v.  S. 


, 
belief."—  Shukeiu.  ; 


2.  The  conduct  or  manners  of  a  fop  ;  dandy- 
ism, coxcombry  ;  affectation  of  show  ;  showy 
folly. 

"  Between  fop  pery  on  the  one  hand  and  sloveulinea* 
on  the  other."—  Waterland  :  Work*.  I.  241. 

*  3.  Foolery  ;  foolish  practices  :  folly. 

"  An  independent  fortune  of  seven  thousand  pound* 
a  year,  which  he  lavished  iu  costly  fopperiet~-Ma- 
caulay  :  Hitt.  Eng..  ch.  «v. 

*  4.  A  gew-gaw  ;  a  vain  ornament. 

fop'-plsh,  a.    [Eng.  fop;  -ish.] 

1.  Vain  or  ostentatious  in  dress  or  show; 
dressing  in  the  extreme  of  fashion  ;  affected 
in  dress  and  manners. 

"  As  foppish  minors  court  their  taylor, 
And  hate  their  guardians  as  their  jailor  " 

Cambridge  :  The  Scribl  triad. 

*2.  Foolish. 

"  For  wise  men  are  grown  foppish. 

Shakesp.  :  Ltar,  t  4. 

fop'-plsh-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  foppish  ;  -ly.]    In  a 
foppish  manner  ;  like  a  top  or  dandy. 
"  Cheated  foppishly  at  play." 

Butler  :  Satire  upon  Gaming. 

fSp'-pish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  foppish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  foppish  ;  the  manners  or 
characteristics  of  a  fop  ;  foppery. 

"  This  foppish*  ess 
Is  wearisome."    Randolph:  Unset  Looking-glass,  IL  4. 

for  (1),  *  vor,  prep.  &  conj.  [A.S.  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  voor  ;  I  eel.  fyrir  =  before,  for;  Dan.  for 
—  for  ;  for  =  before  (adv.)  ;  Sw.  for  =  before, 
for  ;  Ger.  vor  =  before  ;  fur  —  for  ;  Goth,  faura 
=  before,  for  ;  Lat.  pro  =  before  ;  Gr.  vpo 
(pro)  ;  Sansc.  pra  =  before,  away.  The  original 
idea  is  beyond,  then  before,  and  lastly  in 
place  of;  from  the  same  root  as  far,  fore,  and 
fare.  (Kkeat.)] 
A.  As  preposition  : 

1.  In  the  presence  or  sight  of  ;  before. 

"For  Gode  hit  is  wlateful  thine." 

Hali  Meidenhad,  p.  S&, 

2.  Used  as  an  asseveration  ;  by. 

"  Nai,  for  gode,  ye  ne  schulle  uoght  beo  iblamed  so." 
St.  Christopher,  158. 

3.  Before  ;  in  point  of  time. 

"Gif  hit  beo  holiniht  cor  the  feste  of  nie  lescuni 
that  kumeth  amorweu."—  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  22. 

4.  In  return  for  ;  as  a  return  or  equivalent 
for  ;  in  exchange  for. 


5.  In  recompense  for  ;  as  a  return  for. 
"  Besides,  in  gratitude  /or  such  high  matters, 

Know  I  have  vowed  two  hundred  gladiators." 

Dryden  :  Persius,  sat.  vL 

6.  In  exchange  for  ;  at  the  price  of  ;  in  con- 
sideration of  ;  as,  He  bought  it  for  a  shilling. 

7.  In  exchange  for. 

"  He  made  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of  th« 
law.  before  he  quitted  that  profession  for  this  ol 
poetry."  —  Dryden. 

8.  As  in  place  or  stead  of. 

"This  word  was  for  dom  yh.,lde." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  144. 

9.  Considered  as  ;  in  the  place  of. 

"  Our  present  lot  appears 
For  happy,  though  but  ill  :  for  ill,  not  worst, 


Milton  :  P.  L.,  ii.  224. 

10.  With  a  view  to  ;  noting  a  purpose  or  end. 
"  A  fair  place  for  justyuges."—  Maundeville,  p.  17. 

11.  On  behalf  of. 

"For  hym  alle  they  prayd."    Torrent  of  Portugal,  108. 

12.  For  the  sake  of. 

"That  /or  holy  kirk  suffred  martirdaiu." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  148. 

13.  Because  of  ;  by  reason  of. 

"  That  which  we  for  our  unwortliiness  are  afraid  to 
crave,  our  prayer  is,  that  God  for  the  worthiness  o! 
his  Son  would  notwithstanding  vouchsafe  to  grant"— 
Hooker  :  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

14.  In  spite  of  ;  notwithstanding. 

"  Yyt  schuld  thei  ueuer  telle  the  fyf  te  parte  for  all 
hore  wytte  and  all  arte."—  Lay  folks  Muss  Book,  p.  3, 

*  15.  With  respect  to  ;  with  regard  to  ;  as 
regards. 

"Our  laws  were  for  their  matter  foreign."—  Hale: 
Origin  of  Mankind. 

16.  So  far  as. 

"  Chymists  have  not  been  able,  for  aught  is  vul- 
garly known,  by  flre  alone  to  separate  true  sulphur 
from  antimony  '—Boyle. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian;  ae,  ce     e;  ey  =  a,   qu  =  kw. 


for— foraminifera 
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17.  In  the  character  of  :  as. 

"  toy.  1»  it  fitting  ill  this  very  fie  d. 
This  field,  where  from  my  youm  I've  been  *  carter. 
I.  in  this  field,  should  die  for  a  deserter?"       day. 

18.  With  resemblance  of  ;  as. 

"  He  quivered  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead." 
Dryden  :  Palamon  i  Anile,  lii.  704 

19.  Conducive  to  ;  beneficial  to. 

"It  can  uever  be  far  the  interest  of  a  believer  to  do 
me  a  mischief,  because  he  is  sure,  upon  the  balance  of 
accounts,  to  find  himself  a  loser  by  \\.."—Addltun. 

20.  Iu  favour  of  ;  siding  with  ;  favourable 
or  willing  to. 

"  He's  for  his  master."—  Shaketp.  :  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

21.  In  comparison  with. 

"  Too  massy  /or  your  strengths." 

Slialcesp.  :  Tempelt,  ili.  3. 

22.  In  proportion  to  or  with  ;  considering. 

"  He  la  not  very  tall,  yet  for  his  years  he's  talL" 
Shaketp.  :  As  You  Like  It.  iii.  5. 

23.  With  a  view  to  ;  tending  to  in  order  to 
Obtain. 

"  for  more  assurance  I  embrace  thy  body." 
Shaketp.  :  Tempest,  v. 

24.  In  quest  of;  in  search  of. 

"  Philosophers  have  run  so  far  back  for  arguments 
of  comfort  against  pain.  as  to  doubt  whether  there 
were  any  such  thing.  '—TUlotsan. 

25.  Towards  ;   with  the  intention  of  going 
to  ;  on  the  road  to. 

"  Are  there  no<postfi  despatched  for  Ireland." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  //..  ii.  2. 

26.  Inducing  as  a  motive  towards. 

"  There  is  a  natural,  immutable,  and  eternal  reason 
far  that  which  we  call  virtue."—  Tillouon. 

27.  In  expectation  of  ;  looking  for. 

"  He  must  be  back  again  by  one  and  twenty,  to  marry 
and  propagate  :  the  father  cannot  stay  any  longer  for 
the  portion,  nor  the  mother  for  a  uew  set  of  babies  to 
play  with."—  Locke. 

28.  Towards  ;  with  a  tendency  to. 

"  The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist  ;  .  .  . 
But  with  the  upside  clown,  to  show 
Its  inclination/or  below." 

Omft  :  llnucis  t  Philemon. 

29.  As  a  remedy  or  application  for  ;  against. 

es  cold  things  are  good  for 

*  30.  In  prevention  of  ;  for  fear  of. 

"  Corn  being  had  down,  any  way  ye  allow, 
Should  wither  as  needeth  for  burning  in  mow." 
Tux&er  :  llutbandrie. 

31.  To  the  use  of  ;  to  be  used  in  or  for. 
"The  aspine  good  for  staves,  the  cypresse  funeral." 

Upenter:  F.  q..  I.  L  8. 

32.  Throughout  the  space  of  ;  during. 

(1)  Of  distance: 

"  for  many  miles  along  there's  scarce  a  bush." 
Shaketp.  :  Lear,  ii.  4. 

(2)  Of  time: 

"  for  this  nineteen  years."—  Shaketp.  :  Meature  for 
ligature.  i.  3. 

33.  Prepared  or  willing  to  fight  with  ;  ready 
to  encounter. 

"  I  am  for  thee  straight."—  Shaketp.  :  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  iv.  S. 

*  34.  Except  ;  but  for. 


35.  Used  as  an  expression  of  desire  ;  pre- 
ceded by  an  interjection. 

"  O  for  the  tents  which  in  old  time  whitened  the 
Sacred  Hill."  itacwday  :  Virginia. 

*  36.  Through  or  by  reason  of  the  want  of. 

37.  Through  ;  on  account  of  ;  from. 

"A  debtor  of  his,  no  later  than  last  year,  died  for 
WKDi"—<loldtmUh  :  Vicar  of  Wakefteld,  ch.  xiviii. 

38.  To  the  amount  or  extent  of:  as,   He 
&iled  for  ten  thousand  pounds. 

"The  Lord's  men  were  out  by  half-part  twelve 
o'clock  for  ninety-eight  runs."—  T.  ttuyhet  :  Tom 
Brown  t  Schooldayt,  cb.  viii. 

*  39.  As  a  sign  of  the  infinitive  ;  now  obso- 
lete, except  as  a  vulgarism. 

"  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  for  to  see  T  " 
—Luke  vii.  24. 

U  (1)  For  all  the  world:  Exactly,  wholly, 
completely. 

"  for  alt  the  world  like  cutler'*  poetry 
Upon  a  knife." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
(2)  Fo'f  all  that  :    In  spite  of,  or   notwith- 
standing all  that  ;  nevertheless. 

"  Yet,  for  all  that,  when  any  great  evil  has  been 
upon  them,  they  would  cry  out  ai  loud  as  other  men." 
-TUlotton. 

(S)  BiU  for  :  Had  it  not  been  for. 
B,  As  conjunction  : 

1.  The  word  by  which  a  reason  is  Introduced 
for  something  advanced  before  ;  since,  by 
reason  that,  because,  seeing  that. 

"  for  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not." 

fihaketp.  :  Mfontrefor  Meature,  L  1. 


•  2.  Formerly  used  to  introduce  a  reason  for 
something  yet  to  be  stated. 


3.  Used  to  introduce  a   coordinate  sen- 
tence ;  since,  because,  seeing  that. 

"  Let's  assist  them, 
for  our  case  is  as  theirs." 

Shaketp.  :  Tempelt,  i.  1. 

*  4.  Because  ;  on  this  account  that  ;  pro- 
perly followed  by  that;  for  the  reason  that. 

"  They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  a  cause, 
But  jealous  for  they're  jealous." 

Shaketp.  :  Othello,  ill  4. 

*  5.  In  order  that  ;  so  that. 

"  And  for  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious, 
Til  tell  you  what  befell  me." 

Shiiketp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  iii.  1. 

IT  (1)  For  as  much  as  :  [FORASMUCH]. 

*  (2)  For  because:  Because  ;  for  the  reason 
that. 

"  And  for  became  they  wer  to  hym  so  kynd." 

Oeneryaet,  2,959. 

*  (3)  For  why  : 

(a)  Why,  for  what  reason. 
(6)  Because. 

14  Solymau  had  three  hundred  fteldpieces  ;  for  «*y, 
Rolyman  purposing  to  draw  the  emperor  into  battle, 
had  brought  no  pieces  of  battery  with  him."—  Knollet: 
Hiltorie  of  the  Turka. 

for-  (1),  pref.     [A.S.  for-  ;  Icel.  for-  ;  Dan.  for-  ; 
Sw.fiir-;  Dut.  &  Qer.  wer-;  Goth,  fra-;  Sausc. 
para.-.} 
For-  as  a  prefix  to  verbs  has  three  forces  : 

1.  An  intensive  force  ;  equivalent  to  utterly, 
extremely,  completely,  very  greatly  :   as  in 
forlorn  —  utterly  lorn  or  lonely  ;  /orwearied  = 
wearied  out  ;  /ordrunken  =  very  drunk,  &c. 

2.  A  negative  or  privative  force  :  as  in  for- 
bid =  to  bid  away  from,  to  prohibit  ;  /orfend 
=  to  keep  or  fend  off,  to  av«t,  &c. 

3.  The  force  of  amiss  or  badly  :  as  /orshapen 
=  badly  shapen,  misshapen. 

for-  (2),  pref.  [O.  Fr.  for-,  from  Lat.  foris  = 
outside.]  A  prefix  with  the  force  of  outside, 
without  :  as  in  /oreclose  (properly  /brclos<',)= 
to  shut  out,  to  exclude  ;  forfeit  =  done  be- 
yond or  outside. 

f6r  -age  (age  as  ig),  *  for  rage,  *.    [O.  Fr. 

fourage  (Fr.  forerrage),  from  forrer  =  to  forage, 
from  forre,  fuerre  (Fr.  feurre)  —  fodder,  straw, 
from  Low  Lat.  fodium  ;  from  O.  Dan.  foder  = 
fodder  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  forrage  ;  Port,  forragem  ; 
Ital.  foraggio.] 

1.  Fodder,  provisions  ;  especially  such  as 
are  obtained  by  pillage. 

"  C»8ar  sent  forth  all  his  men  of  arms  for  forrage." 
—  (ioMtnge  :  Cottar,  p.  118. 

2.  The  act  of  seeking  for  or  providing  pro- 
visions ;  the  act  of  foraging. 

3.  A  pasture  or  feeding  place. 

"  One  way  a  band  select  irtim  forage  drives 
A  herd  of  beeves."  Milton  :  P.  L..  ii.  <M. 

*  4.  The  act  of  preying  ;  ravage  ;  destruc- 
tive fury. 

elio  --------- 

Hhaketp. 

*  5.  Food  of  any  kind. 

"  With  greens  and  flowers  recruit  their  empty  hives, 
And  seek  frenh/or.tge  to  sustain  their  lives." 

Dryden  :  Virgil  ;  Georgia  iv.  864,  865. 

for  -age  (age  as  Ig),  *  for  rage,  *  four- 
rage,  v.i.  &t.  [Fr.  foiirrager;  Ital.  foragiart; 
Sp.  forragear.]    [FORAGE,  *.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  wander  in  search  of  forage  or  provi- 
sions ;  to  seek  for  forage. 

"  They  would  not  permit  the  Romans,  no,  not  so 
much  as  to  p*  a  foraging  into  their  territorie."  — 
P.  Holland  :  Liriut,  p.  876. 

2.  To  seek  for  food  or  provisions  of  any 
kind. 


*  3.  To  prey  ;  to  ravage. 

"  His  most  mighty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  smiling,  to  behold  his  lion's  whelp 
foraging  in  blood  of  French  uobility." 

Shake*  p.  :  Henry  >'.,!.  2. 

*  4.  To  reconnoitre  ;  to  act  as  a  vidette. 

"  Ten  thousand  horse  shall  forage  up  and  down, 
That  no  relief  or  succour  come  by  laud." 

Marlotte:  1  Tamburlaine,  iii.  2. 

B.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  plunder  ;  to  ravage  ;  to  strip  ;  to 
spoil  of  forage. 

"To  pillage  and  /ourrao«  all  your  townes  and  cyties 
of  Pelopouese."-.y<coU  .-  Thucydidei,  to.  80. 

2.  To  supply  with  forage  or  fodder  :  as,  To 
forage  horses. 


forage  cap,  foraging  cap,  «. 

Uilit.  :  [GLENOARRY]. 

t  dV-ag-er  (ag  as  Ig),  *  for -rag  er, ».  [Fr. 
fourrageur  ;  Sp.  forragero  ;  Port,  forrageiroi 
Ital.  forragicre.} 

1.  One  who  goes  out  in  search  of  forage  or 
fodder. 

"Suddenly  they  came  flying  upon  the  forragert  on 
all  sides."— Holding :  Cottar,  p.  118. 

2.  One  who   seeks  for  food   generally;   a 
feeder. 

"  Down  so  smooth  a  slope 
The  fleecy  foragrrt  will  gladly  browse." 

iiaton :  Englith  Garden,  bk.  11 

foV-ag-ing  (ag  as  Ig),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  * 

[FORAGE,  v.]  , 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  searching  for 
forage  or  fodder. 

foraging  ants.  s. 

Entom. :  The  genus  Eciton. 

foraging-cap,  s.    [FORAGE-CAP.] 

I  for  -al-ite,  s.  [Lat.  foro  =  to  bore,  to  pierce, 
and  G°r.  Ai&os  (lithos)  =  stone.] 

Geol. :  A  stone  with  borings  of  some  extinct 
mollusc,  annelid,  or  other  animal.  Among 
modern  animals  the  molluscs  of  the  genus 
Pholas,  annelids  like  Spio  calcarea,  &c.,  are 
rock  borers. 

fo  ra  men  (pi.  fo  ram  -i  na),  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Anat. :   The   term    is  used  both  in  the 
singular  and  in  the  plural  for  many  apertures 
in  various  parts  of  the  bodily  frame  :  as,  the 
carotid  foramen,    the    parietal  foramen,  the 
molar  foramina. 

2.  Zool. :  An  aperture. 

3.  Bot.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  2. 

^  Foramen  of  an  ovule  :  An  aperture  or  tube 
through  which  the  pollen  passes.  It  is  called 
also  a  micropyle. 

f6  ram'-I-nat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  foraminatus  = 
perforated.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Pierced  with  little  holes. 

2.  Bot.  £  Zool. :  Furnished  with  foramina. 

[FORAMEK.] 

for  a-mm  -i-fer,   s.     [Lat.  foramen  (genit. 
fontminis)  =  an  opening,  and/ero  —  to  bear.) 
Zool. :  An  individual  belonging  to  the  order 
Foraminifera  (q.v.). 

fSr-&-mIn-If'-er-a,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  foramen 
(genit.  for  ami  nis)  =  a  hole,  an  ojiening,  an 
aperture,  and  fero  =  to  bear.  So  named  from 
their  perforated  shells.  (See  def.).] 

1.  Zool. :   An  order  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  sub-kingdom  Protozoa,  and  the  class  Rhi- 
zopoda  (q.v.).     The  body  is  contained  within 
a  calcareous  test  or  shell,  which  is  polythala- 
inous  (many  chambered).    It  may  be  cylindri- 
cal or  spiral,  or  it  may  tend  to  the  pyramidal 
form.     The  outer  surface  presents  a  punctate 
or  dotted  appearance,   produced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  very  numerous  foramina.     [See  def.] 
The  chambers  in  some  are  perfectly  distinct 
from  others,  though  so  aggregated  as  to  form  a 
compound  shell ;  in  others  they  are  connected 
with  a  funnel-like  tube.     The  inside  of  the 
shell  has  an  extensile  and  contractile  sarcode 
of  a  reddish  or  yellow  colour,  a  thin  film  of 
which  also  invests  its  outside.    Foraminifers 
are  always  of  small    size,  and  often  indeed 
microscopic.    With  the  exception  of  tiromia, 
which  occurs  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water, 
they  are  exclusively  marine.    Sometimes  their 
shells  constitute  sea-sand.     In  the  Atlantic. 
at  a  depth  of  3,000  fathoms,  there  is  an  ooze 
composed  almost    entirely   of    Globigerinse, 
which  belong  to  this  order ;  the  stratum  thus 
formed  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  white 
chalk  deposit,    having   gone   on   apparently 
through  the   whole    Tertiary  period.      Drs. 
Carpenter  and  Parker,  and  Prof.  T.  Rupert 
Jones  have  divided  the  Foramiuifera  thus  :— 

Suborder  L— Iinperforata.  Families :  (1)  Grounds, 
(2)  Miliolida,  13)  Lituolida. 

Sub-order  Il.-Perforata.  Families:  (1)  Lageuida, 
(2)  Globigerlnida.  and  (S)  Nuimnulinida. 

2.  Pakeont. :  The  exceedingly  antique  Eozoon 
of  the  Laurentian  rocks,  if  organic,  as  it  is 
generally  believed  to   be,  was   apparently  a 
Foraminifer.    Forms  more  unequivocal,  some 
of  them  very  like  recent  species,  occur  in  the 
Silurian,  the  Carboniferous,  and  other  strata. 


boll,  bo^;  p£ut,  J6%1;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =t 
-etaa,    tian  =  shan.      tion,    sion  -  shun;    tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,    tious.    sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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foraminiferal— forbiddennesa 


They  occur  through  all  the  Secondary  period, 
chalk  being  almost  ontircly  composed  of  their 
cases.  [l.J  They  increase  in  number  and 
importance  in  the  Tertiary.  The  Nuininulites 
of  the  Middle  Eocene  are  foraminiferous  ani- 
mals. The  type  of  the  order  has  remained 
wonderfully  constant  from  the  earliest  times 
till  now. 

for  a  min  if  er  aL  o,  [Eng.  &c.  fora- 
minifer  ;  -al.]  The  "same  as  FORAMINIFEROUS 

(q-v). 

for  a  mln-if-er-ous,  o.  [Eng.  4c.  fora- 
mini fer;  -ous.] 

Zool. :  Provided  with  foramina ;  belonging 
to  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Fora- 
ruiuifera  (q.v.). 

fo  ram  -I-nous,  o.  [Lat.  foramen  (genit. 
foratninis),  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ous.]  Full  of 
holes. 

"  Soft  and/oramfooiu  bodies,  in  the  first  creation  of 
the  Bound,  will  deaden  it."— Bacon :  Natural  History. 

fo  ram   i  nule,  s.    [Eng.  dimin.  of  Lat  fora- 
men (geuit.  foramini-s)  =  a  hole.] 
Bot. :  The  ostiolum  of  certain  fuugals. 

for  as  mii9h,  conj.  [Eng.  for,  <is,  and  much.] 
Seeing  that ;  in  consideration  that ;  since ; 
considering  that  (followed  by  as). 

"Foratmuch  as  the  klluwiiigis  of  these  things  is  a 
inauer  pocion  or  medicine  to  thee. "— Chaucer .  Boethlut, 
bk.  iv. 

f  oV-ay,  *  for-ra,  *  for-ray,  v.i.  &  fc  [A 
form  of  forage  (q.v.)."l 

A.  I iit runs. :  To  go  foraging. 

"  N»  w«  may/orra  for  to  get  met." 

Barbour :  Bruce,  xlx.  648. 

B.  Trans. :  To  pillage,  to  ravage  in  search 
of  forage. 

11  Than  gert  he  f  array  all  the  land." 

Barbour :  Bruce,  xv.  611. 

fSr'-ay,  *  for-ray,  s.  [FORAY,  v.]  The  act 
of  foraging  or  pillaging. 

"  Sum  sail  wend  to  the/orray." 

Barbour:  Bruce,  ii.  Ml. 

f  6V-ay-er,  *  for-ray-our,  s.  [FORAGER.] 
A  forager ;  a  pillager  ;  a  marauder. 

"  forayert,  who,  with  headlong  force, 
Down  from  that  strength  had  spurred  their  horse." 
Scott:  Jlarmion,  iii.  (Introd.) 

for  bade ,  for-bad ,  pret.  ofv.    [FORBID.] 

•  for  ban ,  *  for  bonne,  v.t.    [M.  H.  G.  ver- 
bannen;    Icel.    fyirbanna ;     Sw.    forbanna.] 
[BAN,  v.]    To  curse  strongly,  to  excommuni- 
cate. 

"  He  \etforbonne  thene  knight! 
That  hadde  idon  so  muchel  uuwright" 

iJtcl  *  Nightingale,  1,091. 

•  for  bar ,  »  for  barre,  v.t.     [M.  H.  Ger. 
verbarren.]    [BAR,  v.] 

1.  To  bar  in  ;  to  shut  up. 

"  Whi  lete  you  foulli  your  fon  forbarre  you  her- 
inne  t ''  William  of  Palerne,  3.M8. 

2.  To  cut  off,  to  stop,  to  shut  out. 

"  Though  he  forbarre  our  vytayle." 

Richard  Caur  de  Lion,  8,518. 

3.  To  ward  off. 

".Thei  with  fyn  force  forbarred  his  strokes." 

William  of  Palerne,  1,216. 

4.  To  shut  out,  to  exclude. 

"  A  man  at  the  last  forbard  may  be. 
Of  the  blisful  world." 

Hampole :  Pricke  of  Contcience,  957. 

•for  bathe,  v.i.    [Pref.  for-  (1),  and  Eng. 
6o<A«(q.v.).J    To  bathe,  to  steep,  to  soak. 
"  Whose  shores  have  been  so  ottforbathed  in  blood." 
Suny  :  Virgil ;  .Sneid  ii. 

for  -bear',  *  for  bere,  v.i.  &  t.    [A.S.  /or- 
btran ;  for-  (1)  pref.,  and  beran  =  to  bear.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

*  L  To  bear,  to  endure. 

"  I  may  not  certe»,  though  I  shulde  die, 
Forbere  to  ben  out  of  your  compagnie." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  10,06*. 

2.  To  hold  away  ;  to  abstain  ;  to  refrain. 

"  Shall  I  go  up  against  Rainoth  Gilead  to  battle,  or 
•ball  I  forbear!"— 1  JCtngt  xxii.  8. 

3.  To  pause  ;  to  delay. 

"  In  chusinft  wrong, 
I  lose  your  company  ;  therefore /ori«ar  a  while." 

Shakeip.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hi.  I 

*  4.  To  refuse  ;  to  decline. 


5.  To  be  patient  or  forbearing  ;  to  restrain 
oneself. 

"  The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 
Will  find  occasion  to  forbear." 

Coutper :  Mutual  forbearance. 


*  6.  To  quit  or  leave  a  place. 

"  We  urnat  forbear."       Shakeip. :  Cymbeline,  L  1. 
B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  l>«ar  with ;  to  leave  alone  ;  to  treat 
with  forbearance. 

"  Western  the  Great  forbrarina  the  vanquished 
tot,.'— fielding :  Tom  Janet,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xii. 

*  2.  To  avoid  ;  to  keep  away  from  ;  to  shun. 

"forbear  his  presence,  until  time  hath  qualified  the 
heat  of  his  displeasure."— Mu*«ip. :  Lear,  L  2. 

*  3.  To  abstain  from ;  to  refrain  from  ;  to 
omit. 

"  forbear  your  food  awhile." 

Shakeip.     At  You  Like  It,  it  T. 

*  4.  To  spare,  to  let  alone. 

"  Canst  tliou  uot  forbear  me  half  an  hour." 

Shake*?. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  6. 

*  5.  To  withhold ;   to  keep   back ;   to  re- 
strain. 

"  Forbear  thee  from  meddling  with  God,  who  is  with 
me,  that  he  destroy  thee  not"— 2  Chron.  xxxv.  21. 

for  bear,  *.  [Eng.  for-  =  fore,  and  bear,  v.] 
An  ancestor,  a  forefather.  (Generally  in  the 
plural.) 

"  The  friendship  and  alliance  thnt  has  been  between 
your  houses  and  forbeart  of  oliL"—iicott:  Waierley, 
oh.  xvi. 

for-bear'-ance,  s.     [Eng.  forbear;  -ance.] 

1.  The  act  of  forbearing,  refraining,  or  ab- 
staining from  any  act  or  course  of  conduct. 

"  True  noblesse  would 
Learn  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  U.,  iv.  L 

2.  Command    of    temper  ;   self-restraint ; 
patience  ;  indulgence  ;  mildness  ;  long-suffer- 
ing. 

"  Together  we  have  learned  to  prize 
Forbearance  and  self-sacrifice." 

Wordtvmrth  :   White  Doe  of  Rylttone,  ii. 

*  3.  A  withdrawing ;  a  keeping  aloof. 

"  Have  a  continent  forbearance,  till  the  speed  of 
his  rage  goes  slower."— Shukesp. :  Lear,  L  2. 

*  for  bear  ant,  o.  [Eng.  forbear ;  -ant.] 
Forbearing  ;"  indulgent ;  patient. 


*  for-bear'-ant-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  forbearant ; 
-ly.]    In  a  fo'rbearing  or  patient  manner ;  with 
forbearance. 

for-bear'-er,  s.    [Eng.  forbear,  v. ;  -er.) 
1.  One  who  forbears  or  is  forbearing. 

*  2.  One  who  intermits  or  intercepts. 

"The  West  as  a  father  all  goodness  doth  bring. 
The  East  nforbearer  no  manner  of  thing." 
Tuuer :  Hutbattdrie ;  Propertiet  of  the  Windt. 

for  bear  ing,  *  fore  bear  ing,  *  for- 
ber-yng,  *  ver-ber-inge,yr.  par.,  a.,&s. 
[FORBEAR,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Patient,  indulgent,  long-suffer- 
ing ;  exercising  forbearance. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  exercise  of  forbearance,  patience,  in- 
dulgence, longsuffering. 

2.  A  keeping  away  from  ;  abstention. 

"  Verberinge   of    mete   and   of  driuke."— 'Ayenbite 
p.  205. 

*  3.  A  cessation  or  omission. 

"  Without  any  certayne  omission  xndforbearyng."— 
Hall :  Henry  IV//.  (an.  34). 

for-bear -log-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  forbearing; 
-ly.]  In  a  forbearing,  patient  manner;  with 
forbearance. 

for  bears,  t.  pi.    [FORBEAR,  «.] 

*  for-berne,  v.t.    [FORBURN.] 

For  bes  Mac-ken  -zie.  [The  name  of  the 
Member  for  Liverpool,  who  succeeded  in 
passing  the  Act  described  below.] 

U  torbes  Mackenzie  Act:  The  Act  16  &  17 
Vic.,  c.  67,  passed  on  August  15,  1853,  for 
the  better  regulation  of  public  houses  in 
Scotland.  It  compelled  them  to  shut  at 
eleven  p.m.  on  week  days,  and  closed  them 
entirely  on  Sundays.  It  is  still  (A.D.  1883)  in 
force. 

for  bes  ite,  *.  [Named  after  David  Forbes, 
F.G.S.,  &c.,  the  celebrated  chemist.] 

Min. :  The  name  given  by  Kenngott  to  a 
hydrous  bibasic  arseniate  of  nickel  and  cobalt 
found  in  the  desert  of  Atacama,  in  veins,  in 
a  decomposed  dioryte,  and  described  by  Mr. 
David  Forbes  (see  etym.).  Compos.  :  arsenic 
acid,  44'05;  protoxide  of  nickel,  1971 ;  prot- 
oxide of  cobalt,  9'24;  and  water,  26'98. 


*  for-bete,  s.    [FOREBIT.] 

for  bid,  '  for  bede,  •  for  beodo,  *for- 
bed-yn,  v.t.  &  t.  [A.S.  forbeddan:  for-  (1), 
pref. ;  beodan  =  to  bid ;  Dut.  vorbieden ; 
O.H.  Ger.  farbiutan ;  Icel.  fyrirbjdda ;  'Sw. 
forbjuda ;  Dan.  forbyde ;  Goth.  faurbivdan.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  prohibit,  to  interdict ;  to  order  not  to 
do  or  to  forbear  from  any  act. 

"They  have  determined  to  consume  all  those  things 
that  God  hath  forbidden  them  to  eat  by  his  laws."— 
Jiulith  xi  12. 

2.  To  refuse  to  grant. 

"  forbidding  you  the  prey." 

Coteper :  On  a  Spaniel  called  Beau. 

3.  To  command   not   to    enter;   to  refuse 
access  or  entrance  to. 

"  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean ;  have  I 
not  forbid  her  my  house  J  "-Maketv. :  Merry  Wim. 
iv.  2. 

4.  To  hinder,  to  prevent,  to  oppose ;  not  to 
allow. 

"  Why  should  I  shrink  at  thy  command. 
Whose  love  forbid*  my  fears  f " 

Cowper:  Submiuton. 

*  5.  To  accuree,  to  blast. 

"  He  shall  live  a  man  forbid." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  L  S. 

*  6.  To  defy,  to  challenge. 

"  I  forbid  them  ...  to  show  me  in  Rheiina  or  in 
Rome  such  a  show  as  we  have  seen  here."— A  ndrewet : 
Sermoni,  v.  36. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  utter  a  prohibition  or  in- 
terdiction ;   to  prevent,   to   hinder ;   not   to 
allow. 

"Now  the  gods  forbid 
That  our  renowned  Rome 
Should  now  eat  up  her  own." 

Shaketp. :  Coriolanui,  IlL  1. 
If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  for- 
bid, to  prohibit,  and  to  interdict:  "Forbid  is 
the  ordinary  term  ;  prohibit  is  the  judicial 
term  ;  interdict  the  moral  term.  To  forbid  is 
a  direct  and  personal  act ;  to  prohibit  is  an 
indirect  action  that  operates  by  means  of  ex- 
tended influence  :  both  imply  the  exercise  of 
power  or  authority  of  an  individual ;  but  the 
former  is  more  applicable  to  the  power  of  an 
individual,  and  the  latter  to  the  authority  of 
government.  Interdict  is  a  species  of  for- 
bidding applied  to  more  serious  concerns.  A 
thing  is  forbidden  by  a  word ;  it  is  prohibited 
by  a  law  :  hence  that  which  is  immoral  is 
forbidden  by  the  express  word  of  God  ;  that 
which  is  illegal  is  prohibited  by  the  laws  of 
man.  ...  To  forbid  or  interdict  are  opposed 
to  command  ;  to  prohibit,  to  allow.  Forbid 
and  interdict,  as  personal  acts,  are  properly 
applicable  to  persons  only,  but  by  an  im- 
proper application  are  extended  to  things ; 
prohibit,  however,  in  the  general  sense  of  re- 
straining, is  applied  with  equal  propriety  to 
things  as  to  persons  ;  shame  forbids  us  doing 
a  thing ;  law,  authority,  and  the  like,  pro- 
hibit." (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  for  bid  -dan9e,   s.     [Eng.  forbid ;  -once.] 
The  act  of  forbidding,  prohibiting,  or  inter- 
dicting ;  a  prohibition,  an  interdiction. 

"  How  hast  thon  yielded  to  trausgrew 
The  strict/or&it/dance,  how  to  violate 
The  strictest  fruit  forbidden  ?  " 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  10* 

for-Wd'-den,  *  for-bid,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[FORBID,  v.]  Prohibited,  interdicted. 

"  A  monarch's  errors  *xe  forbidden  game." 

Cowptr  :  Table  Talk,  114. 

forbidden-fruit,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  which  onr  first 
parents  were  commanded  uot  to  eat.     What 
fruit  it  was  is  wholly  unknown.    (Gen.  ii.  9 ; 
iii.  3-6,  11,  17.) 

2.  Bot. :  Various  species  of  Citrus  (q.v.).   In 
the   West  Indies,  the   London  markets,  and 
other  parts  of  the  British  empire,  it  is  Citrut 
Paradisi,  a  small-fruited  variety  of  the  Sliad- 
dock  (Citrus  clcciinuutu).    The  Forbidden-fruit 
of  the  French  is  the  Sweet-skinned  orange  (a 
variety  of  the  common  orange  (C.  Aura>Uium)i 
that  of  Italy  a  variety  of  the  Lime  (C.  Limetta). 

*for-bld'-den-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  forbidden; 
-ly.]  In  a  forl.idden  manner  ;  against  com- 
mands. 

"  With  all  confidence  he  swears,  as  he  had  seen  it, 

That  you  have  touched  his  queen  farbiddcnly." 

Shaketp.  :  H'inter'i  Tale,  L  «. 

* for-bld'-den-ness,  s.  [Eng.  forbidden; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  for- 
bidden, prohibited,  or  interdicted. 

"  Nothing  but  forbiddenneu  of  self-dispatch  hin- 
dered his  acting  ii."— Boyle :  Workt,  L  23. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    js,  ce     e;   ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 
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t  for-bid'-der,  s.  [Eng.  forbid;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  forbids,  prohibits,  or  inter- 
dicts anything  ;  one  who  issues  a  prohibition 
or  interdiction. 

"  Other  care,  perhaps, 
May  have  diverted  from  continual  watch 
Our  gre.it  forbidder."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  815. 

for-bld'-ding,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [FORBID,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Issuing  or  uttering  a  prohibition  or  inter- 
diction. 

2.  Repelling,  repulsive,  disagreeable  ;  giving 
rise  to  abhorrence,  aversion,  or  dislike. 

"Towards  the  cottage  :  homely  was  the  spot, 
And  to  my  feeling,  ere  we  reached  the  door, 


C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  prohibiting  or  in- 
terdicting ;  a  prohibition  or  interdiction. 

"  The  forbidding  of  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  any 
Tulgare  tong."—  Sir  T.  More  :  Wale*,  p.  243. 

for-bld'-ding-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  forbidding;  -ly.] 
In  a  forbidding,  repulsive,  or  disagreeable 
manner  ;  repulsively. 

for-bid'-  ding-ness,  s.  [Eng.  forbidding; 
•ness.]  A  forbidding  or  repulsive  quality  ; 
something  which  repels. 

"  There  may  be  a  forbidriingneti  iii  the  person."— 
Sicharttson  :  Sir  C.  Grandiion,  iii.  2*4. 

•for-blnd',  v.t.  [A.S.  forbindcm;  O.  H.  Ger. 
Jbrbindan.}  To  bind  strongly. 

"  Hluini  that  in  cwarrterme  lith 
Forrbliulenn  and  forrthrungenn."  Ormulum,  6,168. 

*for'-bisn,  v.t.    [FURBISH.] 

•for-bis-en,  *for-bisne,  *.  [A.s.  fore- 
bysn.]  Au  example. 

"  He  gaf  us  forbisne  at  admoduesse."  —  Old  Eng. 
Homilies,  ii.  89. 

*for-bis-en-ing,  *.  [FORBISEN.]  A  parable, 
an  allegory. 

"  I  sal  open  mi  month  in  forbiteninget." 

E.  Eng.  Flatter.  Ft.  Ixxii.  3. 

•for-bl'te,  v.t.  [Dut.  verbijten;  L.  Ger.  ver- 
biten.]  To  bite  or  eat  away  utterly. 

"  Forbiteth  the  blosmes  right  to  the  bare  levea." 
Fieri  Plowman,  10,857. 

*for-bled,  *for-bledd,  a.  [L.  Lat.  ver- 
bloden  ;  Sw.  forW.oda  ;  Dan.  forblode.]  Covered 
with  blood. 

"  Thl  blyssyd  bodye  alle  forbled." 

Legendt  of  Holy  Rood,  p.  191. 

•for-blind',  *for-blend,  v.t.  [M.  H.  Ger. 
verblenden  ;  Sw.  forblanda.]  To  make  quite 
blind. 

"Sinne  forrblendeth  all  thin  heorrt*.* 

Ormulum,  2,984. 

*for-blow',  v.t.  [A.S.  forblawan.}  To  drive 
or  toss  about  with  the  wind. 

"The  ship  which  is  .  .  .  forstonned  and/orMoire.* 
dower,  i.  160. 

*  for-bod,  *  for  bode,  *  for-bot,  s.    [A.S. 
forbod;    Dut.  verbod;    Dan.  forbut  ;   Sw.  fb'r- 
bud.]    A  prohibition,  an  interdiction. 

"  Again  the  kinges  forbade." 

Legend  of  St.  Catherine,  2,230. 

*  for-bod  en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FORBID,  v.] 
for-bb're,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [FORBEAR,  v.] 
for  bor  ne,  pa.  par.    [FORBEAR,  v.] 

•for-  bow,  *for-buw-en,  *for-bugh-en, 

v.t.    [A.S.  forbygan.]    To  avoid,  to  shun. 

"  He«  .  .   .  forbereth  bam  and  forbuwtth  ham."— 
Ancren  Kitele,  p.  880. 

for  break  ,  *  for-breke,  v.t.  [A.S.  forbre- 
can  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  farbrechan  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  ver~ 
brechen;  Dut.  verbreken.]  To  break  utterly  or 
to  pieces  ;  to  destroy  utterly. 

"  The  suare  forbreken  li  In  •! 
And  we  lesed  ere  awai." 

Early  Eng.  Ptalttf,  Pi.  cxxlii.  7. 

*  for-bru  ise,  *  for  brose,  *  for-bruse, 

v.t.    [Pref.  for-  (1),  and  Eng.  bruite  (q.v.).J 
To  bruise  exceedingly. 

"  Al  /orbroted  bothe  bak  and  sy  de." 

Chaucer;  0.  T.,  IS.Oid. 

*  for-bny',  *  for-blgge,  *  for-bugge,  v.t. 
[Pref.  for-  (1),  and  Eng.  buy  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  buy  off. 

**  He  which  .  .  .  for  no  gold  may  \>»forboug\t 
The  detb."  Cower,  i.  Ill 

2.  To  deliver,  to  release. 

"  T  the  Lord  that  thai  lede  yon  out  and  foringge  in 
an  ouerpaBsing  arm."—  Wyclifi:  Exodus  vi.  6. 


*  for-buy'-er,  *  for-bl-er,  *  for-big-ger, 

s.     [Eng.  forbuy;  -er.]    One  who  releases  or 
redeems  ;  a  retieemer. 

"  I  wote,  he  seith,  that  my  forbier  lyueth."—  Wy. 
cliffe  ;  Kpittle  (Pref.),  p.  68. 

for-bye',  *  for-by,  *  for-bi,  prep.  &  adv. 
[Dut.  voorbij ;  Low  Ger.  vorbi,  vorbi  ,•    Sw. 
forbi;  Dan.  forbi.] 
A.  As  preposition : 

*  1.  Through,  along. 

"  Alisauuder  .  .  .  flj-ugeth  gode  showr  hem  forby." 
Alitaunder,  5.487. 

*  2.  Beyond,  above. 

"  I  helded  mi  hert  to  do,  forbi  all  thinge.  thi  right- 
wisenesse."          E.  Eng.  Psalter,  Ft.  cxviii.  112. 

3.  Besides,  over  and  above,  in  addition  to. 

*  4.  Near  to,  beside,  hard  by. 

"  To  rest  him  selfe/oriy  a  fountain  side." 

Spemer :  F.  Q.,  L  vilS. 

*  5.  According  to. 

"  Forbi  min  red  quath  thu  lion  del. ' 

benefit  t  Exodut,  3,987. 

*  6.  With,  by. 

"  He  tooke  her  up/orSy  the  lilly  hand." 

Spemer. :  F.  Q.,  ^  .  3d.  W 

*  B.  As  adv. :  By,  past,  along. 

"  As  sche  cain/orfty  ther  the  juge  stood." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  13,540. 

*  for-car've,  *  for-cerve,  v.t.   [A.S.  forceor- 
fan.]    To  cut  to  pieces. 

"A  ... /orcar/ygcappe of  maille." 

Sir  Ferumbrat,  73t 

*  for-oat,    *  folr-chet,    s.      [Fr.  fourchette.] 
A  rest  for  a  musket. 

"That  euerie  ane  of  thair  nychtbouris  burgessis 
be  furnist  with  aue  pik,  ane  halbert  or  tan.  bandit 
suorde,  or  ells  ane  muscat  with  fnrcat,  beadrole,  and 
heidpece."— Actt  Jot.  VI.,  1598  (ed.  1814),  p.  196. 

force  (1),  *  fors,  s.  [Fr.  force,  from  Low  Lat. 
fortia  =  strength,  from  Lat.  fortis  =  strong  ; 
O.  Sp.  forza ;  Sp.  fuerza ;  Ital.  forza;  Port. 
forca.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Strength,  vigour,  might,  active  power. 

"  Withoute  whom  al/oree  is  febilnesse." 

Lydgate  •  Minor  Poemt,  p.  247 

2.  Violence ;  power  exerted  against  the  will 
or  consent;  coercion. 

"For/oi 

3.  Necessity.    [PERFORCE.] 

"  Then  offeree  mnst  your  oblations  be." 

Ahakesp.  :  Lover's  Complaint,  223. 

4.  The  power  or  energy  exerted  by  a  moving 
body  :  as,  the  force  of  the  wind  or  waves. 

5.  Virtue ;  efficacy. 

"  This  flower's  force  in  stirring  love." 

Shakes/i. :  Midsummer  Wight's  Dream,  ii.  J. 

6.  Full  intent  ;  meaning. 

"  I  understand  very  clearly  the/oree  of  the  term."— 
Burke  :  Sublime  *  Beautiful,  pt  iii.,  f  2. 

7.  Validity ;  legality. 

"  A  testament  is  of  force  after  men  are  dead."— 
Hebrews  ix.  17. 

8.  Moral  power  or  efficacy  to  convince  the 
mind  ;  persuasive  or  convincing  power. 

"  No  definitions,  no  suppositions  of  any  sect,  are  of 
force  enough  to  destroy  constant  experience."— Locke. 

*  9.  Matter,  importance  ;  ground  for  care  or 
anxiety. 

"  Wn»t/or»  *7?re  it  though  al  the  town  bihelde?" 
Chaucer:  Troilut  A  Creuida,  ii.  378. 

10.  Power  or  strength  in  war ;  an  arma- 
ment ;  troops ;  naval  or  military  array,  with 
their  equipment  and  appurtenances.     (Fre- 
quently in  the  plural.) 

"  O  Thou  !  whose  captain  I  account  myself, 
Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye." 

Snakesp. :  Richard  III.,  T.  S. 

11.  A  body  of  men  trained  for  action  in  any 
way  :  as,  a  police  force. 

tt  Technically: 

1.  Law :  Unlawful  violence  done  or  offered 
to  person  or  property. 

2.  Physics :  An  influence  or  exertion  which, 
if  made  to  act  on  a  body,  has  a  tendency  to 
move  it  when  at  rest,  or  to  affect  or  stop  its 
progress  if  it  be  already  in  motion.     The 
strength  of  man's  anus  is  a  force,  so  is  the 
power  of  a  horse  or  ox  to  pull  a  vehicle,  or 
turn  a  wheel,  or  set  in  action  an  agricultural 
machine.      Gravity,    friction,    elasticity    of 
springs  or  gases,  electrical  or  magnetical  at- 
traction or  repulsion  are  forces. 

3.  Mental  Philos.,  £c. :  [MORAL  FORCE]. 
*,  (1)  Accelerated  force : 

Pfiyrict :  The  increased  force  which  a  body 
exerts  in  consequence  of  the  acceleration  of 
its  motion. 


(2)  Active  force: 

Physics :  Force  which  tends  to  move  another 
body  from  a  state  of  rest. 

(3)  Animal  force: 

Physics  :  The  muscular  strength  of  man, 
horses,  asses,  cattle,  or  other  animals  viewed 
as  a  moving  power. 

(4)  Centrifugal  force  :  [CENTRIFUGAL]. 

(5)  Centripetal  force :  [CENTRIPETAL]. 

(6)  Composition  of  forces  : 

Physics :  A  force  produced  by  two  other  onea 
acting  on  a  body.  If  they  operate  in  the  same 
direction  the  resultant  or  the  resulting  force 
will  be  the  sum  of  both.  If  the  two  forces 
act  in  opposite  directions  and  are  equal,  they 
will  make  the  body  remain  at  rest ;  if  they  be 
unequal,  they  will  move  in  the  direction  of 
the  greater  one,  and  with  a  force  equivalent 
to  their  difference.  If  the  lines  of  direction 
make  an  angle  with  each  other,  tl.e  resultant 
will  be  a  mean  force  in  an  intermediate  direc- 
tion. If  many  forces  act,  the  resultant  is  the 
line  of  motion  or  state  of  rest  produced  by 
their  conjoint  action.  [Resolution  of  Forces  ; 
PARALLELOGRAM.] 

(7)  Conservation  of  force,  or  of  energy,  or  of 
vis  viva: 

Physics :  The  doctrine  or  principle  that  in 
all  cases  force  is  conserved — i.e.,  kept  in 
existence  even  when  it  appears  to  perish. 
Just  as  a  certain  definite  amount  of  matter 
exists  in  the  universe,  to  which  man  cannot 
add,  and  from  which  he  cannot  subtract  an 
atom,  so  a  definite  amount  of  force,  incapable 
of  being  increased  or  diminished,  exists  like 
the  former,  in  the  universe.  It  can,  however, 
be  transformed  so  as  to  look  quite  unlike  its 
former  self;  but  in  every  case  the  force  or 
energy  communicated  to  a  body  or  system  of 
bodies  is  withdrawn  from  some  fund  or  energy 
previously  existing.  [Correlation  of  force.] 

(8)  Correlation  of  force,  energy,  or  vis  viva: 
Physics :  The  doctrine  or  principle  that  the 

different  kinds  of  force  in  the  universe  are  so 
correlated  together  that  any  one  can  be  trans- 
formed into  an  exactly  equivalent  amount  of 
another.  There  is  equality  when  one  can  do 
precisely  the  same  amount  of  work  as  any 
other.  It  has  long  been  known  that  in  a 
machine,  the  screw  for  example,  what  ia 
gained  in  power  is  lost  in  velocity,  and  vice 
versd.  At  first  sight  motion  and  heat  seem  to 
have  no  relation  to  each  other ;  but  if  a  moving 
body  be  suddenly  arrested  in  its  career,  as, 
for  instance,  a  bullet  by  a  target,  heat  will  be 
generated,  and  the  same  number  of  units  of 
the  work  which  the  motion  was  capable  of 
effecting  can  be  achieved  also  by  the  heat. 
Conversely,  a  certain  amount  of  heat  can  pro- 
duce an  equivalent  one  of  motion  ;  thus  the 
working  energy  communicated  to  the  piston 
of  a  steam-engine  is  withdrawn  from  the  heat 
of  the  steam,  and  exactly  balances  the  latter. 
Similarly,  when  the  form  of  a  body  is  changed 
by  the  action  of  forces,  in  the  way  that  a 
spring  may  be  coiled  up,  the  exact  amount  of 
force  requisite  to  roll  it  into  form  will  exist 
as  potential  energy  in  the  spring. 

(9)  Effective  force :  [VERTICAL], 

(10)  Equilibrium  of  forces  : 

Physics :  The  action  of  forces  which,  balanc- 
ing each  other,  produce  an  equilibrium  or 
state  of  balance,  or  rest  in  the  body  or  bodies 
on  which  they  operate. 

(11)  Impressed  force :  [VERTICAL]. 

(12)  Impulsive  force : 

Nat.  Phil. :  A  force  which  acts  on  a  body 
for  an  unappreciably  short  time,  as  when  one 
body  strikes  another.  It  is  called  also  an 
Instantaneous  force  (q.v). 

(13)  Instantaneous  force :  [Impulsive  force]. 

(14)  Kinetic  force : 

Physics :  The  actual  force  excited  by  a 
moving  body  as  distinguished  from  the  poten- 
tial force  which  it  is  capable  of  creating. 

(16)  Measure  of  force : 

Physics:  The  measurement  of  the  magnitude 
of  a  force,  which  is  done  by  noting  the  mo- 
mentum which  it  communicates  to  a  body  in 
a  unit  of  time.  [  Unit  of  force.] 

(16)  Mechanical  force : 

Physics:  Force  of  a  mechanical  nature 
acting  on  material  bodies.  It  may  be  either 
that  of  the  active  force  of  a  body  in  motion, 
or  the  tension  or  resistance  opposed  by  a  body 
at  rest 


boy;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,     pn  = 
-tian  =  111011.   -tion,  -ston  =  shun;  -(ion,  -fion  ~  shun,   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -Me,  -die.  &<*-  =  bel.  •*  ' 
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(17)  Molecular  forces : 

A'ot  Phil. :  Forces  which  by  means  of  cer- 
tain attractions  and  repulsions,  retain  the 
atoms  of  matter  side  by  side  without  their 
touching  each  other.  [ATOM  ;  MOLECULES.] 

(18)  Moments  of  force  :  (MOMENT.] 

(19)  Moral  force: 

Mental  Phil. :  Force  operating  on  the  human 
mind  as  distinguished  from  Physical  force 
(q.v-X  A  threat  is  the  exertion  of  moral 
force,  a  blow  is  the  application  of  physical 
force. 

(20)  Natural  forces: 

A"ii<.  Phil. :  The  physical  agents  which  act 
upon  matter.  Specif,  gravitation,  heat,  light, 
magnetism,  and  electricity. 

(21)  Parallelogram  of  forces:    [PARALLELO- 
GRAM.] 

(22)  Physical  force : 

Ord.  Lang.  <t  Physics :  The  operation  of  any 
thing  physical  or  mechanical  on  a  material 
body.  It  is  opposed  to  Moral  force  (q.v.). 

(23)  Polar  forces: 

Magnetism,  Elect.,  <tc. :  Forces  acting  at  the 
two  opposite  poles  of  a  body. 

(24)  Polygon  of  forces :  [POLYGON]. 

(25)  Potential  force : 

Physics :  The  whole  force  which  a  body  in 
motion  can  exert,  as  distinguished  from  the 
kinetic  force  which  it  is  exerting  at  the  specific 
moment  of  time. 

(26)  Resisting  <£  retarding  forces  : 

Physics :  Forces  which  tend  te  resist  or  re- 
tard the  progress  of  a  moving  body. 

(27)  Resolution  of  forces: 

Physios :  The  resolution  or  decomposition 
of  a  force  into  the  forces  which  l>y  their  con- 
joint action  produced  it. 

(28)  Retarding  forces:  [Residing  forces]. 

(29)  Triangle  of  forces :    [TRIANGLE]. 

(30)  Unit  of  force : 

Physics :  The  force  which,  acting  on  a  pound 
of  matter,  would  in  one  second  produce  a 
Telocity  of  a  foot  per  second. 
^  (1)  Of  force :  Of  necessity  ;  necessarily. 
"  We  must,  of  force,  dispense  with  this  decree  ; 
She  must  lie  here  of  mere  necessity." 

ShttketjJ.  :  Lore  i  Labour's  Lott,  L  1. 
"(2)  Noftrce:  No  matter. 

"  So  force,  I  wot*  wheder  I  shalle." 

Tovmeley  Myiteriet,  p.  1«. 

"(3)  To  make  force,  *  To  give  force:  To  care, 
to  be  concerned. 

"  Thereof  mad  thai  no /ores." 

Robert  ae  Brunne,  p.  304. 

(4)  To  come  into  force :  To  be  enforced  ;  to 
be  carried  out. 

H  (l>Crabb  thus  discriminates  between/ore*, 
and  violence :  "  Both  these  terms  imply  an 
exertion  of  strength ;  but  the  former  in  a 
much  less  degree  than  the  latter.  Force  is 
ordinarily  employed  to  supply  the  want  of  a 
proper  will,  violence  is  used  to  counteract  an 
opjiosing  will.  Force  is  mostly  conformable 
to  reason  and  equity  ;  violence  is  always  re- 
sorted to  for  the  attainment  of  that  which  is 
unattainable  by  law.  In  an  extended  and 
figurative  application  to  things,  these  terms 
convey  the  same  general  idea  of  exerting 
strength."  (Crab!> :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  force  and 
tnergy,  see  ENERGY. 

force-piece,  s. 

Min. :  A  piece  of  timber  placed  in  a  level 
shaft  to  keep  the  ground  open. 

force-pump,  s. 

1.  Mech. :  A  pump  which  delivers  the  water 
nnder  pressure,  so  as  to  eject  it  forcibly  or 
deliver  it  at  an  elevation.     The  term  is  used 
in  contradistinction  to  a  lift-pump,  in  which 
the  water  is  lifted,  and  simply  runs  out  of 
the  spout.      The  single-acting  force-pump  is 
that  in  which  the  lift  and  delivery  are  alternate. 
The  double-acting  is  that  in  which  the  passages 
are  duplicated,  so  that  a  lift  and  delivery  are 
obtained  by  each  motion  of  the  plunger  ;  the 
pump  has  a  distinct  water-way  both  above 
and  below  the  piston,  so  as  both  to  draw  and 
force  water  at  each  stroke,  and  thus  cause  a 
continuous  stream,  which  is  rendered  more 
uniform  by  an  air-chamber. 

2.  Steam-eng.  :   The    boiler-supply    pump 
sometimes  connected  to  the  piston-rod  of  the 
cylinder  of  a  locomotive. 


fbr9e(2),  *.     [Dan.  fos;  IceL  Jbss,  fors.]    A 
waterfall. 

"  After  dinner  I  went  along  the  Milthrope  turnpike 
(our  mill's  to  see  the  falls  or  font  of  the  river  Kent."— 
Ortzy  :  Lett,  to  Dr.  Wharton. 

force  (1),  *  forse,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  forcer,  from 
force  =  strength  ;   Sp.  forzar  ;    Port   forqar ; 
Ital.  forzare.] 
A.  Transit irr: 

L  To  comi>el  or  constrain  by  force  or  supe- 
rior power  to  do  or  to  forbear  from  any  act. 

"  I  have  been  forced  to  use  the  cant  words  of  Whig 
and  Tory.  '—Swift:  Kxaminer. 

.     *  2.  To  enforce,  to  urge,  to  exert. 

"  High  on  a  mounting  wave  my  head  I  bore, 
Forcing  my  itmiutii,  and  gathering  to  the  shore." 
llrj/den  :   I'iryil  ;  .EnetiL  vi.  «7. 

3.  To  drive,  impel,  push;  or  press  by  main 
strength. 

• '  Thou  shalt  not  destroy  the  trees  by  forcing  an  axe 
against  them."— fleut.  xx.  19. 

4.  To  drive  or  drag  away  by  violence  or 
might. 

"Forced  from  home  and  all  Its  leisures, 
Afric's  coast  1  left  forlorn." 

Cowper :  Jfegro't  Complaint. 

5.  To  gain  or  draw  by  violence  or  power  ;  to 
extort.    (Followed  by  from.) 

"If  they  forced  from  me  one  kind  look  or  word." 
nryiien.    (Jvhnton.) 

6.  To  compel  by  strength  of  evidence  ;  to 
compel  morally :  as,  To  force  conviction  upon 
a  person. 

7.  To  press  with  force  or  energy. 


*  8.  To  storm ;   to  take  or  enter  by  vio- 
lence. 

"  Troy  walled  so  high, 

Th  Atrldes  mifht  as  well  have/arced  the  sky." 
Waller :  His  .Vajettyt  Hearing  of  St.  Fault,  60. 

9.  To  ravish  ;  to  violate  by  force. 

"  To  do  :i  murderous  d«ed.  to  rob  a  uian. 
To  force  a  s|K)tless  virgin's  chastity." 

Shnkttf. :  1  Henry  IV..  v.  I. 

10.  To  excogitate  or  extort,  not  naturally, 
but  by  wresting    straining,  or  distorting   of 
ideas  ;  to  strain,  to  distort. 

"  Our  general  taste  in  Kugland  is  for  epigram,  t;iri>i 
of  wit,  and /breed  conceits."— Additon :  3/xctotor. 

11.  To  compel  oneself  to  give  utterance  or 
expansion  to  ;  to  assume  :  as,  To  force  a  smile, 
To  force  a  show  of  interest. 

12.  To  bring  to  maturity  before  the  natural 
or  ordinary  time  ;  to  cause  to  ripen  or  pro- 
duce fruit  prematurely  ;  to  cause  to  grow  or 
ripen  by  artificial  heat. 

13.  To  endeavour  to  produce   intellectual 
results  at  a  premature  age :   as,  To  force  a 
child's  mental  faculties. 

*  14.  To  man  ;  to  garrison  ;  to  strengthen 
or  furnish  with  soldiers  ;  to  reinforce. 

"  Were  they  not/orccd  with  those  that  should  be  ours, 
We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard.' 
Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

*  15.  To  put  in  force  ;  to  enact ;  to  enforce ; 
to  make  binding. 

"  What  can  the  church/orce  moreT" 

J.   Webaer.    (Webster.) 

*  16.  To  ca.-e  for,  to  regard,  to  value. 

"  I  force  not  argument  a  straw." 

Siialcetp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,021. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  lay  any  stress  ;  to  care ;  to  be  con- 
cerned ;  to  hesitate. 

"  Your  oath  once  broke,  you/prce  uot  to  forswear  " 
Xhttkftp.  :  Lone  s  Labour 't  Lost,  v.  2. 

2.  To  think  of  importance. 

"  I  force  not  of  such  fooleries."— Camdtn ;  Remains ; 
Wite  Specchel. 

3.  (Impersonally):  To  be  of  importance  ;  to 
signify. 

g  a  man  Hue,  but  how  wel 

4.  To  use  force  or  violence ;  to  strive,  to 
endeavour. 

"Howbeit  in  the  ende,  perceiving  those  men  did 
more  fiercely  force  to  gette  up  the  hill."— Xorlh : 
Plutarch. 

II  For  the  difference  between  to  force  and  to 
strain,  see  STRAIN. 


!),  v.t.    [Fr.  farcer  =  to  stuff.] 
L  To  stuff. 

"  Malice  forced  with  wit" 

SAaketp.  :  Troilui  *  Creuida,  v.  1. 

2.  To  exaggerate. 

"  With  fables  vaine  my  historic  to  fill. 
Forcing  my  good,  excusing  of  my  ill. 

Jlirrourfor  Magittratet.  p.  52. 

'  force-a-ble,  a.    [FORCIBLE.] 


forced,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [FORCE,  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Compelled,  constrained. 

2.  Strained,  affected,  unnatural  :  as,  a  forced 
style,  a  forced  metaphor. 

*  fdr9'-£d-lj',  adv.    [Eng.  forced;  -ly.]    In  A 

forced,  strained,  or  unnatural  manner;  con- 
strainedly ;  unnaturally. 

*  fbr9   ed-ness,  s.    [Eng.  forced  ;  -nest.]   The 

quality  or  state  of  being  forced,  strained,  or 
unnatural. 

"Against  the  faicedntu  and   incongruity  of   thia 

sense  much  might  be  t»,\A."—Worthington:   On   Ot» 

Millennium,  p.  2. 

'  fdVoe-ful,  o.     [Eng.  force;  -ful(l).] 

1.  Full  of  or  possessing  force,  power,   or 
violence  ;  forcible. 

"  Were  it  by  chance,  at  forceful  destiny." 

Dryden  :  Pitlamon  i  Arcite,  U.  11. 

2.  Impelled  with  force  or  violence. 

"  Against  the  steed  he  threw 
His  forceful  spear." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  JSneid  ii.  «. 

3.  Violent,  impetuous. 

"  Why,  what  need  w« 

Commune  with  you  of  this  t  but  rather  follow 
Ova  forceful  instigation  T" 

Shuketp.  :  Wintor'i  Tale,  IL  L 

*  fb'r^e-ful-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  forceful  ;  -ly.}    In 

a  forcible,  violent,  or  impetuous  manner  ;  with 
force  or  violence. 

*  fbrce-lSss,  a.    [Eng.  force;  -less.]    Having 

little  or  no  force  or  power  ;  feeble,  weak,  im- 
potent. 

"  For  feeble  heart  and  forceleu  hnud." 

Scott  :  Rukeliy,  L  24. 

*  for  90  let,    *  force  Ictte,    *  forse  let, 
*  fors  let,  s.     [O.  Fr.  forcelet,  from  Low  Lat. 

forcelletum.]  A  little  fort  or  fortress  ;  a  castle. 
"  In  Egypt  there  ben  butfewe/orce/efteiorcastelles." 
—Uamtdernlle,  p.  47. 

*  fbr'ce-ljr,    adv.      [Eng.  force  ;   .ly.]      Vehe- 
mently, violently. 

"Quhen  thay  war  maist  forcely  given  to  the  execu- 
cion  thnirof.  tithimjis  come  that  the  Volschis  war 
cummand."—  llellendene  :  Liriut,  p.  202. 

for  90  meat,  *  farce-meat,  s.    [Eng.  force 
(2),  v.,  and  meat.\ 

Cook.  :  Meat  chopped   fine,  seasoned,  and 
served  up  alone,  or  used  as  stuffing. 

*  for  90  ment,  *  forse  men,  *.   [Eng.  force  ; 
-ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  forcing  or  straining. 

"  Without  meere  forcement  of  la  we."—  Fox:  Martyrt, 
p.  157. 

2.  A  fort,  a  strong  place. 

"  Forsenirm  or  streugthis  of  thin  heghe  walles  shul 
togiderr  fallen."-  Wycliffe:  fiaiah  xxv.  12. 


[Lat.  =:  pincers,    tongs,    from 
formits  =  hot,  and  capio  —  to  take.] 

1.  A  tool  applied  to  grasping,  and  consisting 
of  two  portions  pivoted  together,  the  ends 
forming  respectively  handles  and  jaws.     A 
forceps  is  used  by  dentists  in  extracting  teeth  ; 
by  accoucheurs  ;ii  steadying  the  head  of  the 
fetus  in  delivery;  jy  surgeons  for  extracting 
anything  from  a  wound,   &c.     Forceps,   the 
arms  of  which  are  automatically  locked  when 
closed,  are  known  as  Locking-forceps  (q.v.). 

"  Forceps  properly  signifies  a  pair  of  tongs  ;  but  U 
used  for  au  instrument  iu  chirurgery,  to  extract  any- 
thing out  uf  wounds,  and  the  like  occasions."—  tjuincey. 

2.  Zool.  :  Anything  shaped   like  a  pair  of 
scissors,  as  the  two  projecting  movable  bodies 
which  terminate  the  abdoiten  of  an  Earwig 

(q.v.). 

"  It  is  furnished  with  a/orcept  above  the  mouth.'— 
Ooldtmith:  The  Bee,  No.  4. 

fbr9'-er  (1),  s.     [Eng.forc(e);  -er.) 

I.  Ord.    Lang.:    One    who    or   that  which 
forces,  compels,  or  constrains. 

"To  be  the  forcer  of  a  herd." 
Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Hymn  to  Herinet,  pt  ill. 

II.  TechnwMy  : 

1.  Mech.  :  A  solid  piston  applied  to  pumps 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  constant  flow 
of  water,   or  of   raising  water  to  a  greater 
height  than  is  possible  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere. 

2.  M  in.  :  A  small  pump  worked  by  hand  ; 
used  in  sinking  pits,  draining  cellars,  Aic. 

"  The  usual  means  for  the  ascent  of  water  is  either  by 
suckers  oTforcert."—  Wilkini:  Dcedalut,  voL  ii.,  ch.  XT. 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  onto,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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"li)P9'-er  (2),  »  fors-er,  &  [O.  Fr.  forcier, 
forsier;  Ital.  forziere,  from  Low  Lat.  forsarius.] 
A  chest,  a  box,  a  casket. 

"  Of  a  forcer  a  lair  bok  ache  rauglit" 

William  of  Piderne,  4,481 

forch'-er-ite,  s.     [ForcKer,  prob.  name  of  a 
person  (Wcintr  Zeitung,  July  11,  1860);  -tie 
(Mm.)0 
Afire.  :  A  variety  of  opal.    (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.) 

*forch-nre,  ».  [O.  Fr.  forcheure;  Port,  for- 
eadura;  Ital.  forcatura.]  The  fork,  or  point 
of  division  of  the  legs.  (Sir  Femmbras,  5*9.) 

Ib'rc'-I-ble,  *  force-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  force  (l)  ; 
•able.] 

1.  Having  force,  power,  or  might;  powerful, 
•trong,  forceful. 

*  'There  is  no  desire  more  strong  and  forcible  in 
man."—  Bp.  Butt,  vol.  ii.,  disc.  5. 

2.  Characterized  or  accompanied  by  force  ; 
violent  ;  impetuous  :  as,  forcible  measures. 

3.  Done  by  force  or  violence  ;  brought  about 
by  force. 

"  Embraces  forcible  and  foul." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  it  TO. 

4.  Efficacious,  of  great  influence  or  force  ; 
cogent  :  as,  a  forcible  argument. 

5.  Making  use  of  powerful,  vigorous,  effec- 
tive, cogent,  or  expressive  language. 


*  6.  Valid,  binding,  obligatory. 
forcible  abduction,  s.    [ABDUCTION.] 

forcible  detainer,  .--. 
Law:  The  violent  keeping  or  withholding 
of  the  houses,  lands,  Ac.,  of  another  from  him. 

forcible  entry,  s. 

Law:  A  violent  taking  or  entering  into 
houses  or  lands. 

If  For  the  difference  between  forcible  and 
eogent,  see  COGENT. 

t  forcible-feeble,  c.  &  s.  [From  Feeble, 
a  character  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  IV.,  pt.  ii., 
whom  Falstaff  derisively  describes  as  forcible.] 

1.  As  adj.  :    Seemingly  forcible,  vigorous, 
but  in  reality  weak  and  feeble. 

"  Epithets  which  are  in  the  bad  taste  ofthe/orciM*. 
feeble  school."—  North  British  Review.  (  Webster.) 

2.  As  subst.  :   One  who  strives  to  appear 
forcible  or  vigorous,  but  is  in  reality  weak 
and  feeble. 

"  Italics,  that  last  resource  of  the  forcible-ftebles."— 
Disraeli.  (Webster.) 

fb'rc'-I-ble-ness,  ».     [Eng.  forcible;   -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  forcible. 

fo'P9'-i-bly,  adv.    [Eng./orci6(k);  -ly.] 

1.  With  force  or  strength  ;  strongly,  power- 
fully ;  cogently. 

"  Never  did  any  scene,  like  these  'streams  of  stones,' 
to  forcibly  convey  to  my  mind  the  idea  of  a  convulsion 
of  which,  in  historical  records,  we  might  in  vain  seek 
tor  any  counterpart"—  Darwin  :  Vofage  Round  the 
World  (1870).  ch.  ix.,  p.  198. 

2.  By  force  or  violence. 

"  Forcibly  drawn  from  many  a  close  recess." 

Cowper:  Charity,  529. 

fbr9'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    [FORCE  (IX  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C*  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  using  force  or 
violence  ;  force,  compulsion. 

"  Such  /oreinpi  ever  end  In  hates  and  mines." 

Heatim.  t  Flet.  :  The  Pilgrim,  i.  J. 

2.  Hort.  :  The  act  or  process  of  causing 
plants,  flowers,  fruit,  &c.,  to  come  to  maturity 
before  the  natural  or  ordinary  time  by  means 
of  artificial  heat. 

forcing-engine,  *.    A  Fire-engine  (q.v.). 
forcing  house,  i. 

Hort.  :  A  house  in  which  plants  are  forced  ; 
a  hothouse. 

forcing-pit,  s. 

Hort.  :  A  sunken  hot-bed  for  containing 
fermenting  materials  to  produce  bottom-heat 
for  forcing  plants. 


forcing-pomp,  *.    [ 

*  forc/-I-pal>  o.     [Lat.  forceps  (genit.  forcipis)  ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -at.]    Of  the  nature  of  a  forceps. 
"Mecbaniclu  make  use  hereof  in  forcipal  organs."— 
'  Garden  of  Cyrus.  ch.  i  i. 


*foro'-i-pate,  *  for9'-i-pat-ed,  for-flp'- 

i-tate,  a.       [Lat.  forceps  (geuit.  forcipis); 
Eng.  suff.  -ate,  -ated.] 

Ord.  Lang.,  Zool. ,  £c. :  Formed  like  a  forceps, 
to  open  and  inclose  ;  applied  to  the  corneous 
appendages  at  the  hinder  extremity  of  the 
body  of  the  Forficulidse,  and  to  the  claws  of 
lobsters,  crabs,  &c.  In  botany  it  is  used  in 
the  same  sense. 

"  The  locusts  hare  antenna,  or  long  horns  before, 
with  a  long  falcation  or  forcipated  tail  behind."— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Erruurs,  bk.  v.,  ch,  iii 

*for-9i-pa'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  forceps  (genit.  for- 
cipis); -ation.]  Torture  by  pinching  with 
forceps  or  pincers. 

"  Leas  torment  far  than  either  the  wheel  or  forcipa- 
tion,  yea,  than  simple  burning."— Bacon :  Observations 
on  a  Libel. 

*for-cle'ave,  *for-cleve,  v.t.  [Pref.  for- 
(IX  and  Eng.  cleave  (q.v.).  j  To  cleave,  to  cut 
through. 

"  A  tweyne  i  wolforcleve  thyn  hed." 

8ir  Ferumbns,  544. 

*  for  clem  med,  a.    [Pref.  'for-  (1),  and  Eng. 
clemmed  (q.v.).]    Starved. 

"  Al  schal  cryeforclemmed." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Patience,  892. 

*  for-cllng',  v.i.   [A.S.  forclingan.]   To  shrink 

up. 

"  Hys  lymes  soforclonge  to  noghte."       Pilate,  216. 

*for-clo'se,  v.t.    [FORECLOSE.] 

*  for-cloj'-iire,  s.    [FORECLOSURE.] 

*  for-cold',  a.    [Pref.  for-  (1),  and  Eng.  cold.] 
Very  or  extremely  cold. 

"  He  VBSforcold."       Seven  Sages,  2,622. 

*  for-cras'ed,  a.  [Pref.  for-  (1),  and  Eng.  erase.] 

Broken  to  pieces  ;  in  ruins. 

"Old  werk./oreroied  alle."        Seven  Sages,  TIL 

*  for-crook'ed,  *  for-croked,  a.  [Pref./ar- 
(1),  and  Eng.  crooked.]    Crooked,  bent 

"  Myn  bond  is  alforcroked." 

St.  Edward  Confessor,  840. 

*  for  cut ,    *  for  cutte,   *  for  kutte,  v.t. 
[Pref.  for-  (1),  and  Eng.  cut.}    To  cut  through. 

"  Right  as  a  swerd/oritutteUi  and  forheweth 
Anarmatuo."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  17.272. 

^for-euth,  o.  [A.S.]  Very  depraved  or 
wicked. 

"Nu  was  sum/orctKA  kempe  in  Arthure's  ferde." 
Layamon,  iii.  128. 

ford,  *foord,  s.  [A.S.  ford;  cogn.  with 
O.  Fris.  forda ;  O.  H.  Ger.  furt ;  Dut.  voort ; 
Ger.  furt,  furth.] 

1.  A  shallow  part  of  a  river,  where  it  may  be 
crossed  by  man  or  beast  on  foot,  or  by  wading. 

"  The  river  having  in  it  many  shallow  fuords."— 
P.  Holland:  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  p.  117. 

2.  A  stream,  a  current. 

"  Medusa  with  Gorgonian  terror  guards 
The  ford."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  It,  612. 

ford,  v.t.    [FORD,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  pass  or  cross  over  by  wading ; 
to  wade  through,  as  a  shallow  river. 

"  Adam's  shin-bones  must  have  contained  a  thousand 
fathom,  and  much  more,  if  he  h&d/vrded  the  ocean."— 
Raleigh:  History. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  wade  through. 
"His  last  section  reaiains  only  to  be  forded.'— 
Bowell :  Letters,  bk.  L,  let  39,  5  6. 

fbrd'-a-ble,  n.  [Eng./ord;  -able.]  That  may 
or  can  be  forded,  or  passed  over  on  foot,  as  a 
shallow  stream. 

"  That  part  of  the  Conuaught  shore  where  the  river 
was  fordable  was  defended  by  works."  —  Mucaidny  ; 
Hist.  Xng.,  ch.  xvii. 

fbrd'-a-ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  fordable;  -ness.] 
The  q'uality  or  state  of  being  fordable. 

*  forde,  s.    [FERD,  2.] 

•for  deem,      for  dcme,    'for  dcm  en. 

v.t.    [A.S. /ordcman.]    To  condemn,  to  damn. 
"He  nulde  tha  sunfullen  fordemen." 

Old  Kng.  Homilies,  p.  9.1. 

•for-del,  *.  [Dut.  voordeel ;  Svr.fdrdel;  Dan. 
fordeel.]  An  advantage.  [FOREDEAL.] 

*  for  der,  v.    [FURTHER,  v.] 

*  for-der,  adv.    [FURTHER,  adv.] 

*  for'-der-ance,  *.    [FURTHERANCE.] 

for  do  ,  fore  do  ,    for  don,    for  donnc, 

v.t.    [A.S.  forddn ;  O.  S.  fardon;  Dut.  verdoen; 
O.  H.  Ger.  fartuon  ;  M.  H.  Ger,  vertuon.] 


L  To  destroy,  to  undo,  to  ruin. 

"  I  se  no  more,  but  that  I  am/orrfoa" 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  11.8M, 

*  2.  To  put  an  end  to. 

"Abated  my  balez.  fordidden  my  distresse." 

£.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Pearl,  121. 

3.  To  overcome,  to  exhaust,  to  wear  out. 

"  The  heavy  ploughman  snores. 
All  with  werry  task/ortione/' 
Skakesp.  :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  v.  t, 

*  for  dread,  *for-dred,  a.     [Pref.  for-  (\\ 
and  Eng.  dread,  a.]     Very  frightened. 

"  Tho  was  Josep  sore/ordred." 

Genesis  *  Exodus,  2,1*1. 

*  for-drench',    *  for  drenche,  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  fordretican.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  drunk,  to  intoxicate. 

"The  king  as  he  that  was/ordrenct" 

Legend;  St.  Catherine,  2,843, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  drowned. 

'•Al  Pharaones  forde/oixfrenrte."    St.  Juliana,  p.  (L 

*for-dri've,  *for-:dreve,  v.t.  [A.S.  for* 
drifan ;  Dut.  verdrijven  ;  Sw.  fordri/va.] 

1.  To  drive  or  toss  about  violently. 

"The  sipes  that  arn  on  se  fordriuen."    Bestiary,  527. 

2.  To  drive  out  utterly. 

"The  deueles  out  sail  be  fordreuin." 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  xU. 

*for-drunk'-en,*for-dronk-en,a.  [Pref. 
for-  (1),  and  Eng.  drunken  (q.v.).]  Very 
drunken  or  intoxicated. 

"  The  myller  that/ordr«n*CTi  waaal  pale." 

Chaucer:  C.T.,S,W. 

*  for-dry',  *  for-druye,  o,    [Pref.  for-  (l), 
and  Eng.  dry.]    Very  dry. 

"  Amyddes  a  tree/ordruye,  as  whit  as  chalk." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10.72S. 

*  for-dulled ,  a,    [Dut.  verdullt.]    Very  dull 
or  stupid. 

"  To  teche  a  rude  fordulled  asse." 

Lydgate :  Minor  Poems,  p.  19L 

*  for-dwi'ne,  *  for-dwyne,  v.i.    [A.S.  for- 
dwinan.]    To  waste  away. 

"  His  bodie  gau  al  fordutyne."         Pilate,  211 

*  for-dyt,  v.t.    [A.S.  fordyttan.]    To  shut. 

"Anon  it  was  feld  tatdfordytte." 

Richard  Caur  de  Lion,  4,1«7. 

fore,  prep.,  adv.,  s.,  &  a.   [A.S.  /ore=for,  l>efore.) 

*  A.  As  preposition : 

1.  Before.    (Always  preceded  by  its  object.) 

"  He  ne  tolde  uoughte  his  doughter/ore  of  this  reuf ul 
cas."  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins,  24. 

2.  For,  on  account  of,  because  of. 

"  Is  sone,  that  al  the  sorwe  is  fore." 

William  of  Palerne,  2,941 

B.  As  adverb : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Before,  previously. 

"  Er  wel  longe  he  tolde  us/or«  hou  hit  scholde  beo." 
St.  Andrew.  37. 

2.  In  the  front  part,  or  that  part  which 
goes  first. 

II.  Naut. :  In  or  towards  the  parts  of  a 
ship  near  the  bows. 

C.  As  subst. :  An  advantage,  a  help. 

D.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  front  or  in  advance  ;  anterior  :  as, 
the  fore  feet  of  a  horse. 

2.  Advanced  in  point  of  time ;  earlier,  an- 
terior, prior ;  as,  the  fore  part  of  the  year  or 
day. 

*  3.  Advanced  in  order  or  series ;   antece- 
dent :  as,  the /ore  part  of  a  document. 

IL  Naut. :  A  term  expressive  of  the  forward 
portion  of  a  vessel,  or  the  appurtenances  of 
the  said  forward  portion.  It  is  used  in  con- 
tradistinction to  aft. 

If  To  the  fore : 

1.  To  the  front 

2.  Ready  ;  at  hand. 

"  If  he  has  not  me  to  Vie  fore  to  prove  what  I  said, 
he  can  do  nothing." — Lever  :  The  Rations,  ch.  xxxv. 

3.  Still  surviving,  alive. 

"That  the  said  Lord  John,  after  the  death  of  hit 
•aid  father,  being  to  the  fore."— Act  Parl.  (1371),  rindic. 
of  KAert  III. 

fore-and-aft,  a. 

Naut. :  A  term  denoting  the  whole  length 
of  a  ship,  from  stem  to  stern. 

Fore-and-aft  sail : 

Naut. :  A  sail  whose  middle  portion  is  fore- 
and-aft  ;  one  which  is  attached  to  a  spar  or 
stay  in  the  midship  line  of  the  vessel,  and  not 
to  «  yard,  which  is  athwart  ship.  [SAIL.] 


boil,  b6y;  poTit,  joltl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem; thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,    Wan  =  shan.  -tton,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious.  -slous,  -cAous  -  sous,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  c  beL  del. 
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•fore -arson,  «  fore-arsoun,  •  for- 

arsoun,  s.    The  saddle-bow. 

"  On  yi  stede  ful  the  dent,  byside  the/brarwun." 
Sir  Fcrumbras,  3,385. 

fore-beam,  *. 

Weav. :  The  breast-beam  of  a  loom. 

fore-boot,  $.  A  boot  or  box  in  the  fore- 
part of  a  carriage. 

fore  cabin,  s.  A  cabin  for  |<assengers  in 
the  fore-part  of  a  ship,  having  inferior  accom- 
modation to  that,  of  the  aft  or  saloon  cabin. 

fore-carriage,  «. 

Vehicles :  The  forward  part  of  the  running 
gear  of  a  four-wheeled  vehicle.  The  fore- 
wheels,  axle,  and  hounds ;  with  or  without 
the  pole  and  the  perch. 

*  fore-covert,  s.      The  same  as  FORE- 
TEUCS  (q.v.). 

fore-edge,  s.  The  front  edge  of  a  book 
or  a  folded  sheet ;  in  contradistinction  to  the 
back,  which  is  folded,  and  holds  the  stitching. 

fore-end,  s. 

L  The  front  part. 

"  In  the /ore-end  of  it,  which  was  towards  him,  grew 
•  small  green  branch  of  palm."— Bacon. 
2.  The  earlier  part. 

"  I  have  lived  an  honest  freedom ;  paid 
More  pious  debts  to  Heaven,  than  in  afi 
The/ore-«iui  of  my  time." 

Shaketp. :  Cymbeline,  ill.  8. 

*  fore-fence,  s.     A  defence  or  protection 
in  front. 

fore  -  hammer,  s.  A  sledge-hammer, 
working  alternately  or  in  time  with  the  hand- 
hammer. 

*  fore-imagine,  v.t.    To  imagine  or  con- 
ceive beforehand. 


fore-palate,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  anterior  part  of  the  palate. 

"A  larger  portion  of  the  tongue's  surface  being 
brought  into  contact  with  the  fore-palate."— Beames  : 
Camp.  Uram.  Aryan  Lang,  of  India  (1872),  voL  i., 
eh.  iv..  p.  326. 

fore-piece,  s. 

Sadd. :  The  flap  attached  to  the  fore-part  of 
a  side-saddle,  to  guard  the  rider's  dress. 

*  fore-plan,  v.t.    To  plan  or  devise  be- 
forehand. 

fore-plane,  s. 

Carp.  £  Join. :  The  first  plane  used  after 
the  saw  and  axe.  It  is  intermediate  in  length 
and  application  between  a  jack-plane  and  a 
smoothing- plane. 

fore-plate,  s.    (See  the  compound.) 

Fore-plate  bit : 

Metall.  :  A  piece  of  hard  white  cast  iron  let 
in  to  the  front  of  the  puddling-furnace.  (Weale.) 

"Over  ihe  fore-plate  Mtthe  puddler  works  his  tools, 
and  there  is,  necessarily,  great  wear  of  the  iron  on 
that  part."— Percy. 

*  fore-possessed,  a. 

1.  Held  in  possession  before. 

2.  Preoccupied  ;  prepossessed. 

"To  the  satisfaction  of  any  rational  man,  not  ei- 
txemelj  fare-possessed  with  prejudice."— Sanderson. 

fore-rake,  s. 

Shipbuild.  :  So  much  of  the  forward  part  of 
a  vessel  as  overhangs  the  keel. 

fore-shot,  s.  The  first  portion  that  comes 
over  in  distillation  of  low  wines.  It  is  a  milky 
liquid,  and  abounds  in  fusel  oil. 

fore  sight,    . 

1.  A  sight  forward  ait  the  levelling-staff  or 
through  the  sights  of  the  circumferentor. 

2.  The  muzzle-sight  of  a  gun. 

•fore,  *  vore,  *.    [A.8.  for;  O.  H.  Ger.  fora  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  vuore.] 
L  A  way,  a  road,  a  journey. 

"  Heo  nomen  heore  wore  into  thas  kinges  bure." 

Layamon,  ii.  147. 

2.  An  example. 

"  In  such  wise  folwe  him  and  Us  fare." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  6,889. 

fore-,  "  foir-,  pref.  [POKE,  ado.]  A  prefix  much 
used  in  composition,  with  the  force  of  priority 
in  point  of  time,  order,  rank,  importance. 
[FoR-,  pref.] 


fbre-ac-quaint,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
HI-'/ uai'nt  (q.v.).]  To  acquaint  beforehand  ;  to 
make  acquainted  before. 

uo/ii  tint  thyself  with  muses,  thickets,  aud 

."—  Want :  Sertnont,  p.  87. 

*  fore  ad  inon  -fen,   v.t.    [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  admonish  (q.v.).]    To  admonish  or  warn 
beforehand. 

*  fbre-ad-vise',  v.t.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
advise  (q.v.).]    To  advise  beforehand. 

"  Thus  to  have  said, 
As  you  wereforcadvised  hod  touched  Ms  spirits" 

Shakesp. :  Coriolama,  ii.  ::. 

fbre-al-lSge',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  allege 
(q.v.).]  To  allege,  state,  or  cite  before. 

*  fore  ap  point',  v.t.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
appoint  (q.v.).  J     To  appoint,  set,  or  order  be- 
forehand. 

fore  ap  point  ment,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng."  appointment  (q.v.).]  A  previous  ap- 
pointment ;  preordination. 

fore-arm',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  arm,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  arm  or  provide  for  attack  or  de- 
fence before  the  time  of  need. 

"  He  forearms  his  care 
With  rules  to  pxish  his  fortune  or  to  bear." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  ^Eneid  vi  1,233. 

f  6  re  arm,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  arm,  s. 
(q.v.).] 

Anat.  :  The  anterior  part  of  the  arm,  consist- 
ing of  two  bones,  the  external  one  called  the 
radius,  aud  the  internal  one  the  ulna  (q.v.). 

"  The  bones  of  the  forearm  are  also  remarkable  for 
their  lightness  and  elasticity  ;  and  they  move  freely 
not  only  on  the  humerus,  but  on  each  other." — Todd 
&  Bowman  :  Phys.  Anat.,  voL  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  148. 

fb're-bay,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  6ai/(q.v.).] 
Hydratd. :  A  reservoir  or  conductor  bet  ween 
a  mill-race  and  a  water-wheel.  The  discharg- 
ing-end  of  a  head  or  mill-race.  The  term  is 
the  equivalent  of  pencil ute  or  penstock,  but  is 
used  especially  in  regard  to  water-wheels, 
which  receive  and  discharge  water  at  their 
peripheries,  such  as  the  under-shot,  over-shot, 
breast,  and  flutter- wheels. 

f  6  re-bears,  s.    [FORBEAR,  s.] 

*  fore -be-lief,   s.      [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
beiie/(q.v.).]    Previous  belief. 

*  f  b're-birth,  *  for  birth,  *  for  burthe, 

*.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  birth  (q.v.).] 

1.  Priority  in  birth  ;  birthright. 

"  Forburthe,  he  seide,  what  serueth  me  f  " 

Cursor  Mundi,  3,645. 

2.  The  first  born. 

"  Alle  theforburthes  shal  I  slo." 

Cursor  Mundi,  6,091. 

*  fb're-bit,  *  for-bete,  s.   [Eng.  fore,  and  bit.] 

Dot. :  The  Devil's-bit  Scabious  (Scabiosa 
succisa).  (Cotgrave.) 

*  fb're-blt-ten,  a.     [Eng.  fore,  and  bitten.] 
Bitten  on  the  fore  part. 

forebitten  more,  s. 

Bot. :  Scabiosa  succisa.  [FOREBIT.]  More  = 
root,  and  Forebitten  more  =  bitten-off  root. 
(Britten  &  Holland.)  [MORE,  s.] 

*  fore-bode',  s.    [FOREBODE,  v.]    A  forebod- 
ing, presage,  or  prognostication. 

"There  is  ui 

to  come  upon  t 

vol.  ii.,  pt.  iv.,  p.  72. 

fore-bode',  v.t.  &  i.  [fret,  fore-,  and  Eng. 
bode  (q.v.).J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bode  beforehand ;   to   foretell ;    to 
prognosticate ;  to  predict,  to  portend.    (Gener- 
ally said  of  some  Ul  or  calamity.) 

"  Though  no  new  ills  can  be  foreboded  then." 

Cowley :  -Isaiah  xxxiv. 

2.  To  feel  a  presentiment  of ;  to  foreknow ; 
to  be  prescient  of. 

"This  hour  we  part !— my  heart  foreboded  this." 
Byron :  Corsair,  i.  14. 

B.  Intransitive  • 

1.  To  prognosticate,  to  foretell  or  predict, 
generally  of  ilL 

"  With  these  foreboding  words  restrains  their  hate." 
Dryden  :  Virgil ;  .Uneid  iii.  470. 

2.  To  be  prescient ;  to  foreknow  ;  to  feel  a 
secret  sense  of  something  to  come,  generally 

"  For  she  it  was,— 'twas  she  who  wrought 
Meekly  with  foreboding  thought." 

Wordsworth :  White  floe  of  Kylstone,  c.  ii 


*  fore  -bode'  -ment,    «.      [Eng.  forebode; 
-ment.]    The  act  of  foreboding,  prognosticat- 
ing, or  foreknowing. 

f bre-bbd'-er,  s.    [Eng.  forebod(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  forebodes,  prognosticates,  or 
foretells ;  a  prognosticates 

"  A  crow  that  had  observed  the  raven's  manner  and 
way  of  delivering  his  predictions,  seta  up  for  a  fore 
boder."—L' Estrange:  Fables. 

2.  One  who  foreknows  or  is  prescient. 

fore  bod  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [FORK- 
BODE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  A  prognostication,  prescience, 
or  secret  sense  of  some  ill  to  come. 

"...  took  their  seats  with  reluctance  and  with 
many  sad  forebodings."— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi 

fbre-bbd'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  foreboding; 
-ly.]  In  a  foreboding  manner ;  with  prognos- 
tications or  presages. 

fb're-bbd-y,  s.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  body.] 

Naut.  :  The  fore  part  of  a  ship,  from  the 
mainmast  to  the  stem. 

fb're-bbw,  s.     [Pref.  fore-,   and   Eng.  bow 
(2),  s.] 
Saddlery :  The  pommel  or  horn  of  a  saddle. 

fb're-bbw-line,  s.     [Pref.  jore-,  and  Eng. 
bowline  (q.v.).] 
Naut. :  The  bowline  of  the  foresail. 

fb're-brace,  s.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  brace 

(q.v.).] 

baut. :  A  rope  applied  to  the  fore  yard-arm 
to  shift  the  position  of  the  sail. 

fb're-broads,  s.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.  ]  The 
milk  which  is  first  drawn  from  a  cow  when  she 
is  milked ;  beestings. 

*  fbre-but'-tock,  s.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
buttock  (q.  v.).]    The  breast. 

"Now  her  forebuttocks  to  the  navel  bare." 

Swift,  Pope  &  Arbuthnot ;  Mis,cM.  iv.  222. 

*  fb're-buy-er,  *fore-by-ar,  s.     [Pref. 

fore-,  and  Eng.  buyer.]    A  forestaller, 

fbre-by',  prep.  &  adv.    [FORBY.] 

fore-cast',  *  for  kast,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pret.  /one-, 
and  Eng.  cast,  v.  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  L  Lit. :  To  cast  out  or  forth. 

"  Of  maghe  furkast  I  am  in  the. 

E.  Eng.  Psalter,  Pi.  xxxi.  11. 
II.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  scheme,  devise,  or  plan  beforehand. 


2.  To  foresee ;  to  divine  ;  to  presage ;  to 
calculate  beforehand. 

"  He  gives 

The  beds  the  trusted  treasure  of  their  seeds, 
Forecasts  the  future  whole." 

Cowper :  Task,  iii.  651. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  plan,  scheme,  or  devise 
beforehand. 

"  Forecasting  in  what  place 
To  set  upon  them,  what  advantaged  best" 

Milton  :  Samson  Agonistes,  264. 

fb  re  cast,  s.    [FORECAST,  v.] 

*  1.  A  contriving,  planning,  or  devising  be- 
forehand ;  preordination. 

"  He  makes  this  difference  to  arise  from  the  fort- 
cast  and  predetermination  of  the  gods."— Addison:  Of 
Ancient  Medals. 

2.  Foresight  of  consequences,  and  provision 
against  them  ;  prevision  ;  the  faculty  or  power 
of  forseeing  consequences. 

"  Alas !  that  Warwick  had  no  more  forecast ; 
But  while  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten. 
The  King  was  slyly  fingered  from  the  deck." 

Shakes/1. :  3  Henry  VI.,  v.  1. 

*  fbre-cast'-er,  s.  [Eng.  forecast;  -er.}  One 
who  forecasts,  foresees,  or  makes  provision 
beforehand. 

fore-cast' -ing,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
casting.} 

A.  As  adj.  :  Foreseeing,  farsighted. 

"  The  Emperor  is  too  wise  aud  forecasting  a  prince, 
either  to  fall  out  with  Germany  or  the  Pope."— 
Ascham:  Letter,  in  Works  (18C5),  i.  279. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  forecasts ; 
provision  against  consequences. 

"  The  witty  iuuencions,  forerastinges  .  .  .  and  other 
laborious  affairs  of  Auselme."— Bale :  English  Votarit*. 
pt  ii. 
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forecastle  (pron.  fok-sel),  s.    [Pref./ore-, 
and  Bng.  castle  (q.v.).] 
Nautical: 

1.  In  flush-decks ;  a  part  of  the  upper  deck 
forward  of  the  after  fore-shroud. 

2.  A  short  upper  deck  forward.    Formerly 
raised  like  a  castle  to  command  the  enemy's 
decks.    A  top-gallant  forecastle. 

3.  A  forward  part  of  the  space  below  decks 
for  the  seamen  in  merchant-ships. 

"The  superstitions  of  the  fortcattle."— Macaulay  : 
Hilt.  Bng.,  ch.  xxr. 

forecastle-deck,  -. 

Naut. :  [FORECASTLE  (2)]. 

fb're-cat-harp'-Ings,  s.  pi.   [Pref .  /ore-,  and 
Eng.  catharpings  (q.v.).] 
Navt. :  [CATHARPINGS]. 

*  fo 're-chafe,  s.    [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng.  cftoc* 
(q.v.).]     A  hunt  or  pursuit. 

"  Not  a  man  sustained 
1hefor«chace  nor  the  after-fight." 

Chapman  :  Homer ;  Iliad  zvii  «S7. 

fb're-chos  -en,  *  for-chos-en,  a.  [Pref. 
fore-,  and  Eng.  chosen.]  Chosen  beforehand  or 
before  ;  pre-elected. 

"Sche  was  forchnsen  from  the  begynnynge  of  the 
world."— Jlaundeville,  p.  132. 

*  fbre-flt'-Sd,  a.   [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng.  cited.] 
Cited  or  quoted  before  or  above  ;  already  cited. 

"There  were  mauy  other  articles,  which  I  forbear  to 
insert  particularly,  because  they  are  of  less  importance 
than  the  forecited."— Clarendon  :  Religion  i  Policy, 
ch.  ix. 

fore-close',  *  for  close,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
forclos,  pa  par.  offorclorre  =  to  shut  out :  for 
=  Lat.  foris  =  out  of  doors,  outside  ;  clorre  = 
Lat.  claudo  —  to  shut.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  L  Ordinary  Language 
\.  To  shut  out  or  up  ;  to  preclude ;  to  ex- 
clude ;  to  block  out. 

"The  waies  being  foreclosed  by  the  enemy."— Oold- 
fnge :  Catar,  p  66. 
2.  To  bar,  to  hinder,  to  stop. 
"  Such  an  impeachment  as  can  fnreelot*  the  bands  of 
the  Court."— State  Trials :  Ed.  FUzharrit. 
II.  Law:  To  foreclose  a  mortgager  (commonly 
but  improperly  written  mortgage)  is  to  cut  him 
off  from  his  equity  of  redemption  of  the  mort- 
gaged property. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  mortgagee  may  either  com- 
pel the  sale  of  the  estate,  in  order  to  get  '.lie  whole  of 
his  money  immediately ;  or  else  call  upon  the  mort- 
gager to  redeem  his  estate  presently,  or,  in  default 
thereof,  to  be  for  ever  foreclosed  from  redeeming  the 
same ;  that  is.  to  lose  his  equity  of  redemption,  with- 
out possibility  of  recall."  —  Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.  ii..  ch  10. 

B.  Intransitive : 

Law :  To  foreclose  a  mortgager  (or  mortgage). 

fbre-clbs'-ure,  ».     [Eng.  forclos(e) ;  -ure.] 

Law:  The  act  or  process  of  foreclosing  a 
mortgage. 

"  It  Is  accordingly  usual  to  give  the  mortgagee  a 
power  of  sale,  which  indeed  is  now,  unless  expressly 
excluded,  incident  to  every  mortgage,  whereby  he  may 
realize  his  security  much  more  conveniently  than  by  a 
foreclosure."— Olackavne :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  10. 

•fore-come',  *for-come,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore, 
and  Eng.  come  (q.v.).]  To  come  before,  to 
anticipate. 

"  Bis  np,  Laverd,  foreome  him  swa." 

K.  fnf.  Ptalter;  Pi.  ivi.  II. 

*  fb're-c6m-er,  s.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  comer.} 
An  ancestor,  a  forefather. 

"Those  men  whom  our  forecomers  found  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard."  —  ffepworth  IHxon  :  Hew  America, 
ch.  vi. 

*  fbre-con-oeive',  v.t.   [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
conceive  (q.v.).]    To  conceive  or  imagine  be- 
forehand. 

*  fore  con  elude,  v.t.   [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
conclude  (q.v.).]     To  conclude,  settle,  or  agree 
on  previously. 

"They  held  the  same  confederation  fnreconcluded  by 
Alfred.  -Daniel :  Hi*.  England,  p.  12. 

*  fore  con  dcmn     (dcmn    as    dcm),  v.t. 
[Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  condemn  (q.v.).]   To  con- 
demn beforehand. 

"  forecondemn  his  adversary  in  the  title."— Milton  : 
Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  p.  108. 

fb' re-course,  ».    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  course, 
a.]    [COURSE,  B.  7  (2).] 
Naut. :  The  same  as  FORESAIL  (q.v.). 


fb're-cburt,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  court 
(q.v.).]  A  front  court ;  the  court  in  front  of 
a  house. 

"  An  entry  tad  forecourt  or  gatehouse."— P.  Bolland : 
Camden,  p.  815. 

*  fbre-coV-eV,  *  for-cov-er,  v.t.  [Pref. 
fore-,  and  Eng.  cover  (q.v.).]  To  cover  in 
front ;  to  cover  over. 


fore '-crag,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  crag  (S), 
s.  (q.v.).]  The  anterior  part  of  the  throat. 

' '  They  made  diligent  search  about  her,  and  found 
the  enemies  mark  to  be  in  her  fore-crag,  or  fore-part  of 
her  throate."— A'eveifrorn  Scotland  (1691). 

*  fore-date',  v.t.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  date 
(q.v.).]    To  antedate ;  to  date  before  the  true 
time. 

fo're-day,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  day.]  That 
part  of  the  day  which  elapses  from  breakfast- 
time  till  noon. 

"  The  settin  moon  shone  even  in  their  faces,  and  he 
saw  them  as  weel  as  it  had  been  foreday." — Brownie 
of  Bodibeck,  i.  13. 

*  fore-deal',  *  fore-dele,  s.    [FORDEL.]  An 
advantage. 

"At  lestwise  this  foredele  I  h»ue."—  Udal:  Apoph. 
of  Erasmus,  p.  157. 

fb  re  deck,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  deck 
(q.v.).] 

Naut.  :  The  fore  or  front  part  of  the  deck 
or  of  the  ship. 

"  I  to  the/ornrfet'/t  went;  and  thence  did  look 
For  rocky  Scylla." 

Chapman :  Homer ;  Odyssey. 

*  fbre-dS-cree',  v.i.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
decree  (q.v.).]     To  preordain. 

"  God  had  fortdetreed  to  make  it  His  owne  worke."— 
Daniel :  Bist.  Eng.,  p.  162. 

*  fore-deem,  *  fore-deme,  v.i.  &  t.   [Pref. 
fore-,  and  Eng.  deem,  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  judge  or  know  beforehand ; 
to  anticipate  ;  to  foretell. 

"Which  could  guess  and  foredeem  of  things  past, 
present,  and  to  come."— Geneva  Testament. 

B.  Trans. :  To  presage,  to  forebode. 

"  It  was  more  standing  with  humanitee  and  gentle- 
nesse  to  hope  the  best  then  to  foredeme  the  worste."— 
Udal  :  A  poph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  820. 

*  fore-d^-sign  (g  silent),. v.t.    [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  design,  v.  (q.v.).]     To  design,  plan, 
or  devise  beforehand. 

"  All  the  steps  of  the  growth  and  vegetation  both  of 
animals  and  plants,  have  been  foreseen  and  forede- 
ligned  by  the  wise  Author  of  nature."— Cheyne. 

*  f  ore-de-ter  -mine,  v.t.    [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  determine  (q.v.).]     To  determine,  settle, 
or  appoint  beforehand. 

*  f  bre-dis-pb'se,  v.t.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
dispose  (q.v.).]    To  dispose  or  settle  before- 
hand. 

"  King  James  had  by  promise  foreilitvosed  the  place 
on  the  Bishop  of  Meath.* —Fuller :  Church  History. 

*  fore  do ,  (1),  v.t.    [FORDO.] 

»  fore-do'  (2),  v.t.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  do 
(q.v.).]     To  do  beforehand  or  previously. 
"  To  obtain  of  the  Lord  forgiveness  of  OUT  foredone 
tint."— Bale  :  Select  Works,  p.  67. 

*  fore-done',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FOREDO  (2),  v.] 

•foredoom,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
doom,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  doom,  decree,  or  appoint 
beforehand  ;  to  predestinate. 

"  The  pen  foredoomed  to  aid  the  mental  throes 
Of  brains  that  labour,  big  with  verse  or  prose." 
Byron  :  English  Bards  i  Scotch  Reviewers. 

*  f  6  re-doom,  s.   [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  doom, 
s.  (q.v.).]     Previous  doom  or  judgment. 

*  fb 're-dobr,   «.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  door 
(q.v.).]     The  door  in  the  front  of  a  house  ;  a 
front-door,  as  opposed  to  the  back-door. 

"  Carried  through  a  long  entrance  to  the/oredoor."— 
Richardson  :  Sir  C.  Orandison,  I.  248. 

*  fo  re-el-der,  s.    [Dan.  forasldre.]     An  an- 
cestor ;  a  forefather. 

fb  re  end,  *.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  end.]  The 
beginning  ;  as,  the  fore-end  of  harvest. 

fore  fairn,  a.    [FORFAIRN.] 

fo  re  fa  thcr,  *  fore  fa  drc.  *  fore-fa- 
der, s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  father  (q.v.) ; 
Dut.  voorvader;  Ger.  vorvater  ;  Icel.  forfadhir.] 
An  ancestor ;  one  who  in  any  degree  of  as- 


cending genealogy  precedes  another  ;  usually 
spoken  of  in  a  remote  degree. 

"  To  cheer  the  rude  forefathers  of  mankind." 

Coarper  :  Conversation,  454, 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fore- 
father, ancestor,  and  progenitor:  "  Ancestor  is 
said  of  those  from  whom  we  are  remotely 
descended.  Forefathers  is  a  partial  and  fa- 
miliar term  for  the  preceding  branches  of  any 
family  ;  progenitors  is  a  higher  term  in  the 
same  sense,  applied  to  families  of  distinction  : 
we  speak  of  the  forefathers  of  a  peasant,  but 
the  progenitors  of  a  nobleman.  Forefathers  and 
progenitors,  but  particularly  the  latter,  is  said 
mostly  of  individuals,  and  respect  the  regular 
line  of  succession  in  a  family  ;  ancestors  is  em- 
ployed collectively  as  well  as  individually, 
and  regards  simply  the  order  of  succession : 
we  may  speak  of  the  ancestors  of  a  nation,  as 
well  as  of  any  particular  person."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*fbre-feeT,  v.i.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  feel 
(q.v.).]  To  feel  beforehand  ;  to  be  prescient 
of ;  to  feel  as  if  by  presentiment. 

"  The  great  se&forefeelt  winds 
That  both  ways  murmur." 

Chapman:  Homer;  Iliad  xiv.  13. 

*  fbre-feeT-Ing,  s.     [Pref.  fore-,  and   Eng. 
feeling  (q.v.).]     A  premonitory  feeling ;  a  feel- 
ing in  anticipation. 

fore  -  fend',  *  for  -  fend,  *  for  -  fend  -  en, 

*  for-fend-yn,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  fore-  (1),  and 
Eng.  fend  =  defend.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  forbid. 

"  Thi  shreude  woordis/or/«nd«n  that." — Job  XT. 

2.  To  avert,  to  keep  off,  to  ward  off. 

"  Which  peril  God  forfendl" 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  U.  L 

B.  Intrans. :  To  avert  or  keep  off  evil ;  to 
forbid. 

"Dead  in  his  bed,  my  lord  ;  Gloster  is  dead." 
"Marry,  Godforefendt" 

Shakesp. :  2  Htnry  VI.,  lit  2. 

*  f b're-f ight  (gh  silent),  v.t.   [Pref.  fore-  —for, 
and  Eng.  fight.]    [FORFOUGHT.]     To  take  ex- 
ercise so  as  to  weary  oneself. 

iay  forefight  themsel  ve» 
ir.  C'aled.  (1661),  p  21. 

*  fb're-figh-ter  (gh  silent),  *  for  fight-ere, 

*  for-fyght-ere,  s.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
fighter  (q.v.).]     One  who  fights  in  front  of  or 
defends  another. 

"  He  shal  seude  to  them  a  saueour  and  nforfightere." 
—  Wycliffe  :  Isaiah  xix.  20. 

fb're-fin-ger,  *  fore-fyng-ur,  s.  [Pref. 
fore-,  and  Eng.  finger  (c\.\.).]  The  finger  next 
to  the  thumb  ;  the  first  or  index  finger. 

"  An  agate  stone 
On  ihe  forefinger  of  an  alderman." 

Shakesp. :  fiomeo  i  Juliet,  i.  4. 

*  fb 're-fit,  v.t.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng  fit,  v. 
(q.v.).]     To  make  fit  or  prepare  beforehand. 

"  Such  as    ...  forrflt  themselves  never  the  more 
carefully."—  Ward :  Sermons,  p.  &4. 

*  fb're-flbw,  v.t.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  flow 
(q.v.).]     To  flow  before. 

fo  re  foot,  s.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng./oo«  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit. :  One  of  the  anterior  feet  of  a  quad- 
ruped or  multiped. 

"  He  ran  fiercely,  and  smote  at  Heliodorus  with  his 
forefeet."—!  ilticcabees  ill.  24. 

*  2.  Fig. :  The  hand.    (Said  in  contempt.) 

"Give  me  thy  flst,  thy  forefoot  to  me  give." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  I'.,  ii.  1. 

n.  Ship-build. :  The  forward  end  of  a  ves- 
sel's keel,  on  which  the  stem-post  is  stepped. 

*  fb 're-form,  v.t.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  form 
(q.v.).]    To  form,  plan,  or  prepare  beforehand. 

"  No  foref armed  evasions  or  contrivances  for  escai*." 
— H.  Brooke:  Pool  of  Quality,  i.  176. 

fore  front,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  front 
(q.v.).]  The  front  or  foremost  part  or  posi- 
tion :  as,  of  a  building,  a  battle,  &c. 

*  fb  re-game,  *.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  game 
(q.v.).]     A  first  game  or  plan. 

"  f  ore-gate  (1),  *  folr-galt,  s.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  gate  (q.v.).]  The  high  or  open 
street. 

*  fb  re-gate  (2),  «.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  gate 
(q.v.).J   A  front  gate  ;  an  entrance  gate. 


boil,  bo'y;  poilt.  J6%1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  ~  f. 
-clan,  - tian  -  shan.     tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.      tious,    sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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foreganger— foreignize 


fore  gong  er,   *  for-gang-er,  s.     [Pref. 
/ore,  am)  Lng.  ganger  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Ortl.   Lang. :  One  who  goes  before  or 
precedes  another. 

"  Alt  ant  icriit  lymi  and  his  forgangert." 

SampoU :  friclce  ofCoHtritnce,  4,151. 
2.  -Yawl. :  A  short  rope  grafted  on  to  the 
harpoon,  to  which  the  rope  is  bent. 

fore-gift,*.  [Pref.  fore-, and  Eng.  (ri/*(<l-v.)] 
/.die:  A  premium  paid  by  a  lessee  when 
taking  his  lease. 

fore  go  (1),  *  for-go,  *  for  gan.  *  for  ga, 
*for-gon,  *  for -goon,  v.t.  *  i.     [A.S. 
forgan  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fargangan, /organ.] 
A.   I'ransitiit : 

1.  To  part  with  ;  to  give  up  ;  to  resign  ;  to 
renounce  ;  to  relinquish  voluntarily. 

"  W  hat  has  he  left  th»t  he  can  yet  forego  I "    • 
CoKper  :  Charity,  150. 

*  2.  To  lose. 


*  3.  To  leave,  to  quit. 

"  Ale  mou  the  his  loud  hafde  forgan." 

Liiyamon,  li.  605. 

*  B.  Intrant. :  To  eive  up  ;  to  forbear. 

"  He  may  notforgoon  that  he  nas  jalous." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,959. 

•fore -go'  (2),  *  for -gan,  v.i.  &  t.  [Pref. 
fore-,  and  Eng.  go  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  go  before  ;  to  go  or  pass 
by.    (Obsolete  except  in  the  pa.  par.  foregone., 
and  the  pr.  par.  foregoing.) 

"  Thi>  foregoing  remark  gives  the  reason  why  imita- 
tion pleases. — Dryden  :  I'ltfretnoy. 

B,  Trans.  :  To  go  before,  to  precede. 

"  Milthe  and  sothiuess  sal  forgan  thi  faos." 

E.  Eng.  Flatter;  Pi.  Ixxxviil.  15. 

fbre-go'-er(l), s.  [Eng.forego(l);-er.]  Onewho 
foregoes,  relinquishes,  or  renounces  anything. 

f  ore-go' -er  (2),  *  for-go-er,  *  for-go-ere, 

«.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  goer  (q.v.).] 

1.  One  who  goes  before  or  precedes  another ; 
an  ancestor. 

"  Wheii  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 
Than  onr  foregoert."     Shttkesjj. :  AUt  Well,  ii.  8. 

*  2.  A  royal  purveyor.    (Wharton.) 

fore-go  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [FOREGO  (2),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Going    before ;    preceding  in 
point  of  time  or  place. 

"  Wag  man  (frail  always)  made  more  frail 
Thau  in  foregoing  years  t" 

Cowper :  BUI  of  Mortality  (1787). 

fb  re  gone  (gone  =  gan),  pa.  par.  or  a. 

iFoRBOO  (2),  V.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Gone  before  ;  past ;  preceding. 

2.  Determined  or  settled  before  ;  predeter- 
mined :  as,  &  foregone  conclusion. 

*  f  ore-grand  -fa-ther,  s.     [Pref.  fore,  and 
Eng.  grandfather  (q'v.).]    Great-grandfather. 

"The  pursuer  libelled  his  interest  as  heir,  at  least 
apparent  heir  to  his  fore-grandfather."  —Spotitwode, 
8nppL,  Dec.  (1630),  p.  179. 

*  fore  grand   sire,  foir  grand  schir,  s. 
[Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  grandsire.  ] 

1.  An  ancestor. 

"  To  the  f  orsaids  persones  aboneuamit,  thair  fathers, 
gnidshirs,  grandshlrs.  foirgrandtchirt,  or  any  vthers 
thair  predicessors  of  the  father  or  mother  syide."— 
Act.  Chat  I.  (ed.  18144,  v.  64. 

2.  A  predecessor.    (Used  in  a  moral  sense.) 

"Frere  Martine  Lauter  your  foirqrandtchir  passed 
mair  cannelie  to  vorke,  and  did  deny  that  euer  S. 
James  vrait  ane  epistle."— Xicol  Burne,  F.  62  b. 

fore -ground,  «.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
ground  (q.  v.).]  The  part  of  a  landscape  which 
lies,  or  expanse  of  a  picture  which  seems  to 
lie,  nearest  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  or  in 
front  of  the  figures  ;  the  front. 

"\foreground  black  with  stones  and  slags." 

Tetmyton  :  Palace  of  Art,  81. 

'fore-guess,  *for-gess,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  guess  (q.v.).J  To  guess  beforehand  ; 
to  conjecture. 

"  Bi  forgetting  grete  ynels  to  comynge  on  it  sill"— 
Wycliffe  :  '  Witdom  xvii.  10.  (Margin.) 

fore-band,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
hand  (q.v.).] 

A,  As  substantive : 

L  Lit. :  That  part  of  a  horse  which  is  before 
the  rider. 


*  n.  Figuratively  : 

1.  The  chief  or  best  part. 

"  The  sinew  and  the  forehand  of  our  host." 

Shaketp. :  Troilui  .<•  Creuida.  L  S. 

2.  Advantage,  preference. 

"  Such  a  wretch 
Uatb  beforehand  and  vantage  of  a  king." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  \'.,  iv.  1. 

*  B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Done  before  the  usual  or  regular  time; 
anticipative ;  done  or  given  in  advance. 

"  You'll  say  she  did  embrace  me  as  a  husband. 
And  so  extenuate  the  fare  hand  sin." 

Shaketp. ;  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Iv.  1. 

2.  Forward  ;  first  in  order. 

If  To  be  to  the  forehand  wi'  any  one  :  To  get 
the  start  of  any  one.  (Applied  both  to  time 
and  to  any  advantage  obtained  over  another.) 
(Scotch.) 

forehand-rents,  s.pl  A  premium  given 
by  a  lessee  at  the  time  of  taking  his  lease.  It 
is  called  also  a  foregift  or  income,  or  often 
simply  a  fine. 

"  Entering  at  Whitsunday,  the  first  year's  rent  be- 
comes payable  at  the  first  Martinmas,  only  six  mouths 
after.  The  aboye  mode  of  payment  is  termed  forereut 
or  forehand-rent."— Agr.  Sum.  of  Berw.,  p.  141. 

fb  re  hand  ed,  a.    [Eng.  forehand ;  -ed.] 

1.  Early,  timely,  seasonable ;  done  or  used 
in  good  time. 

"If  by  thus  doing  you  have  not  secured  your  time 
by  an  early  and  forehanded  care,  yet  be  sure,  by  a 
timely  diligence,  to  redeem  the  time."-  Taylor. 

2.  Formed  in  the  forehand  or  foreparts. 
"He's  a  substantial  true-bred  beast,  bravely  forf- 

htmded." — Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 

3.  In  good  or  comfortable  circumstances ; 
well  off.    (American.) 

for  e  head,    *  fore  -  bed,      *  for  -  heed, 
*  fore  hede,  *  for  hevede,  s.    [A.S.  fnr- 

hedffd ;  O.  ¥r\s.farahaved,forhafd;  M.  H.  Ger. 
vorhoubet ;  Dut.  voorhoofd;  Ger.  vorhaupt.] 

L  Lit. :  That  part  of  the  face  which  reaches 

from  the  eyes  upwards  to  the  hair  ;  the  brow. 

"  Among  the  crowd  of  silent  members  :ipi>eared  tlie 

majestic  forehead  and  pensive  face  of  Isaac  Newton." 

— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  x. 

*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  top. 

"An  oak  whose  roots  by  noontide  dew  were  damped. 
And  on  whose  forehead  inaccessible 
The  raven  lodged  in  safety." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

2.  Impudence,  assurance,  audacity. 

"  My  refuter's  forehead  is  stronger  with  a  weaker 
wit."— Bp.  Sail :  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergie,  bk.  i., 
53. 

*  forehead-cloth,  s.    A  band  worn  by 
ladies  to  prevent  wrinkles. 

*  fore-head-ed,    a.      [Eng.    forehead;    -ed.] 

Headstrong,  brazen-faced,  impudent. 

"The  due  planting  of  the  same  in  this  foreheaded 
age." — Beylin :  Hist.  Pretbyteriant,  p.  278. 

for  c  head  less,  a.    [Eng.  forehead;  -less.} 
Brazen,  impudent,  bold. 

"  What  do  our  audacious  and  foreheadlr.it  swag- 
gerers require?  '—Ward  :  Sermone,  p.  121. 

*  fore-hear',  v.i.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  hear 

(q.v.).]    To  hear  or  be  told  beforehand. 

'  fbre-hend',  v.t.     [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng.  hend 
(q.v.).]     To  seize  before ;  to  overtake. 

*  fore-hew'  (ew  as  u),  v.t.    [Pref.  fore-,  and 

Eng.  hew  (q.v.)]     To  hew  or  cut  in  front. 

fo 're-hold,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  hold  (q.v. ).] 
Naut. :  The  front  or  fore  part  of  the  hold  of 
a  ship. 

*  fbre-hold'-ing,    s.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
holding  (q.v.).]    A  prediction  ;  a  superstitious 
prognostication  ;  ominous  foreboding. 

"  How  are  superstitious  men  nagged  out  of  their 
wits  with  the  fancy  of  omens,  foreholdingt,  and  old 
wives'  tales  l"—L'Jittrange 

fb  re-hood,   s.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  hood 
(q.v.).] 

Ship-build.  :  One  of  the  most  forward  of  the 
outside  and  inside  planks. 

fb  re-hook,    *.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.   hnok 
(q.v.).] 

Shiy-build. :  A  strengthening  piece  in  the 
stem,  binding  the  bows  together ;  a  breast- 
hook. 

f  b're-horse,  s.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  horse 
(q.v.).]    The  foremost  horse  in  a  team. 


for  eign  (17  silent).  *for-ayne,  'Jbr-eine, 
*  for-eyn,  *  for-eyne,  *  fbr-raine, 

o.  &  s.  [Fr.  forain,  from  Low  Lat.  foraneus 
from  Lat.  foras  —  out  of  doors ;  Sp.  &  Ital 
foraneo.  The  g  is  excrescent.] 

A.  vis  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  another  country  or 
nation  ;  alien  ;  extraneous. 

"  Your  son,  that  with  a  fearful  soul 

Leads  discuntrnlrH  Mrps  ill  foreign  soil, 
This  fair  alliance  quickly  shall  call  home." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

2.  Strange. 

"Mforeyn  thyng  to  me  mak  bittirnesse, 
Sauf  oonly  Jhesu." 

Lydgate :  Minor  Poemt,  p.  S49. 

*  3.  Counterfeit,  dissembled  ;  not  natural  or 
true. 

"  Crafft  may  shewe  ifortyn  apparence." 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  46. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  strangers  or  foreigners. 

"  I  love  the  king,  your  father,  as  yourself, 
With  more  tban/oreijjn  heart." 

Shaketp. :  Periclet,  iv.  1. 

*  5.  Strange,  exiled,  excluded ;   kept  at  • 
distance. 

"  They  will  not  stick  to  say  you  envied  him  ; 
Kept  him  Aforeiyn  man  still :  which  so  grieved  him, 
That  he  ran  mad  and  died." 

Xhaketp. :  Henry  VIII.,  ii  2. 

6.  Remote  ;  alien  ;  irrelevant ;  having  no 
connection  with. 

"  I  must  dissemble. 
And  speak  a  language  foreign  to  my  heart." 

Additon:  Cato,  i.  1. 

*  7.  Out  of  doors. 

"  Into  a  chanibre/oren«  the  gadelyng'gau  weude." 
Robert  of  Oloucetter,  n.  81ft 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  language: 

1.  A  foreigner ;  a  stranger. 

"  Theforeynt  alle  aboute 

To  the  ky tig  felle  on  knees,  his  powere  did  thaui  lout*.** 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  322. 

2.  A  house  of  office  ;  a  privy. 

II.  Law:  A  foreigner  or  alien  living  in  tl.la 
country  is  amenable  to  its  laws  in  the  same 
iminner  as  a  native-born  citizen. 

II  For  the  difference  between  foreign  and 
extraneous,  see  EXTRANEOOS. 

If  Foreign  Bill  of  Exchange: 

Comm.  <fc  Banking :  A  bill  of  exchange  drawn 
or  payable  abroad. 

foreign  -  attachment,    5.     [ATTACH 

MENT.] 

foreign-built,  a.  Said  of  ships  built  in 
a  foreign  country.  Since  the  Civil  War  the 
ships  employed  in  the  United  States  have  been 
largely  of  English  build ;  but  recently  there 
has  been  a  great  increase  in  American  ship- 
building enterprise,  and  ships  built  by  the 
Cramps,  of  Philadelphia,  hold  the  world's 
record  for  speed. 

foreign-enlistment,  s.  The  act  of  en- 
listing in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  a 
foreign  Power.  Illegal  building  or  fitting-out 
of  ships  for  a  foreign  state  during  the  time  of 
war  are  also  prohibited. 

Foreign-office,  ». 

Gov.  :  The  department  of  State  through 
whicli  the  Executive  communicates  with 
foreign  powers.  A  Secretary  of  State  is  at  the 
head. 

foreign-plea,  s. 

Law :  A  plea  objecting  to  a  judge  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  not  cognizance  of  the 
subject-matter  of  the  suit. 

foV-eign-er  (g  silent),  s.    [Eng.  foreign  ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  person  born  in  another  country  ; 
a  native  of  a  foreign  country  ;  an  alien. 

"Solemnly  counselled  their  Sovereign  not  to  em- 
'  ploy  foreigner!  in  his  magazines."— Macaulay ;  ffitt 
Eng.,  ch.  iU. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  stranger  ;  anything  strange. 

"Joy  is  such  a  foreigner, 
So  mere  a  stranger  to  my  thoughts. 

Denham :  Sophy,  v 

for  eign-ness  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  foreign ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  foreign  ; 
strangeness  ;  irrelevancy  ;  remoteness. 

"  Let  not  the  foreignnett  of  the  subject  hinder  you 
from  endeavouring  to  set  me  right."— Locke. 

*  for  eign-Ism  (g  silent),  s.    [Eng.  foreign ; 
-ism.  ] 

1.  Foreignmess. 

2.  A  foreign  idiom  or  custom. 

*  for'-eign-ize  (g  silent),  *  for-an-ize,  v.i. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


forein—  forenight 
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(Bug.  foreign;   -tie.]     To  talk  or  act  as  a 
Ibreigne*  .;  to  use  foreign  words  or  idioms. 

"  Our  countr^T»n,  Pits,  did  foraniie  with  long  liv- 
ing beyond  th.  *>a§."— Fuller :  Worthiet,  Warwick., 
11  417. 

*  iSr'-ein,  a.  &  s.    [FOREIGN.  ] 

fbre-Jiid  ge,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  judge 
(q.v.).] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  judge  or  form  an  opinion 
about  beforehand. 

"We  shall  forejudge  their  cause."— State  Trial* :  Xd. 
rUikami  (1681). 

2.  Law :  To  expel  from  a  court,  or  strike  off 
the  rolls  for  malpractices  or  non-appearance, 
as  an  attorney. 

*  f  bre-jndg'-er,  s.     [Eng.  forejudge)  ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  forejudges  or  pre- 
judges. 

2.  Law :  A  judgment  by  which  a  man  is 
deprived  or  put  out  of  the  thing  in  question  ; 
a  judgment  of  expulsion  or  banishment. 

•fore  -Judg-ment,  s.  [Eng.  forejudge) ; 
-me-nt.]  A  judgment  or  opinion  formed  before- 
hand. 

"  But  seldom  seene,  forejiuipment  proveth  true." 
Spenser  :  Muiopotmot,  820. 

*  f  b're-king,  s.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  king 
(q.v.).]     A  predecessor  on  a  throne. 

"  The  fierce  forekingt  had  clenched  their  pirate  hides 
To  the  bleak  church  doors." 

Tennyion  :  Sarold,  Iv.  S. 

fbre-knbw'  (fc  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  know  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  know  beforehand ;  to  have  a 
prescience  of. 

"Nor  hath  Jove  given  us  ta  foreknow 
When  the  rich  years  of  virtue  shall  succeed." 

H'est :  Pindar  ;  Jfemean  Ode  L 

B.  Intrans. :  To  have  prescience  or   fore- 
knowledge of  things ;  to  be  prescient. 

"  If  I  foreknew, 
Foreknowledge  bad  no  influence  on  their  fault." 

Milton  :  />./,.,  iii.  117. 

*  fore  -know'-  a  -ble  (k  silent),  a.    [Eng. 
foreknow;    -able.]      Capable  of  being  known 
beforehand  ;  that  may  be  foreknown. 

"  It  is  certainly  foreknowable  what  they  will  do  in 
•uch  circumstances."— More  :  Divine  Dialogue!. 

fore  -know' -er  (k  silent),  s.  [Eng.  foreknow  ; 
•er.]  One  who  foreknows  or  has  previous 
knowledge  of  things. 

"God.  the  foreknotcer  of  all  things."—  Udal:  Matt. 

XXV. 

fore-know' -ing  (fc  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[FOREKNOW.] 

A.  ft  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  Foreknowledge,  prescience. 

"  Which  neither  his  foreknowing  can  prevent." 
Milton  :  P.  L.,  Xi.  778. 

*  f  bre-know'-ing-ljr  (k  silent),  adv.    [Eng. 
foreknowing ;  -ly.  ]    With  foreknowledge  or  pre- 
science ;  deliberately  ;  of  deliberate  purpose. 

"  Who  seeingly  and  fureknomngly  loses  his  life."— 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

fore  knowl  edge  (k  silent),  *.  [Pref.  /ore-, 
and  Eng.  knowledge  (q.v.).] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Prescience  ;  knowledge  of  a 
thing  before  it  happens. 

"Of  providence,  foreknowledge  will,  and  fate  " 

Milton :  P.  L.,  ii.  M9. 

2.  Theol. :  The  prescience  of  God  by  which 
he  is  believed  to  have  foreseen  from  all  eternity 
every  being  who  should  ever  exist,  and  every 
[incident  in  the  history  of  each,  and  all  future 
events  of  whatever  kind. 

"  Elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  Ood  the 
Father."—!  Peter  i  2.  (Ct  also  Acts  ii.  28.) 

fore-known'  (k  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [FORE- 
KNOW.] 

for'-el,  *  for-elle,  «.  [O.  Fr.  ford,  fourrel, 
from  forre,  fovrre  =  a  case,  a  sheath  ;  Fr. 
fourreau.  ] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  case,  a  bag,  a  sack,  a  purse. 

"Forette.  to  kepe  yn  a  boke.  Forulut."— Prompt, 
fan. 

2.  Book-bind. :  A  kind  of  parchment  for 
bookcovers. 

*tor'-«l,*tor'-ell,f.«.  [FOREL,  ».]  To  bind, 
to  cover. 

"  As  It  was  new  forr tiled  and  fUlettad  with  gold."— 
fuOer:  Holy  State,  bk.  111.,  c.  24. 

fore -land,*.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  land 


L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  piece  of  land  extending  some  distance 
into  the  sea ;  a  promontory  ;  a  headland. 

"  As  when  a  ship,  by  skilful  steersman  wrought, 
Nigh  river's  mouth,  or  foreland,  where  the  wind 
Veers  oft,  as  oft  so  steers,  and  shifts  her  sails." 

Hilton:  P.  L..  ix.  514. 

2.  A  house  facing  the  street,  as  distinguished 
from  one  in  a  close  or  alley.    (Scotch.) 

"And  alss  the  actioune  aganis  Alex.  Home  to  wer- 
rand,  kep,  &  defend  to  him  &  foreland  of  aue  tennen- 
ment  Hand  in  the  said  Canongate,"— Act.  Audit.  A. 
(1486),  p.  149. 

H.  Technically : 

1.  Fort. :  A  space  between  a  fortified  wall 
and  the  moat. 

2.  Hydraul.  Engin.  :   That  portion  of  the 
natural  shore  on  the  outside  of  the  embank- 
ment which,  standing  several  feet  above  low- 
water  mark,  and  having  a  considerable  breadth, 
acts  as  an  advanced  guard  to  the  embankment 
to  receive  the  shock  of  the  waves  and  deaden 
their  force  upon  the  bank. 

*  fore -lay',  v.t.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  lay 
(q.v.).]    To  contrive  or  plan  beforehand. 

*  fore  -  lead',  *  for  -  lede,  v.  t.    [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  If  ad  (q.v.).]    To  draw  out  or  for- 
ward ;  to  exalt. 

*  fore  -  lead'-  er,  *.     [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng. 

leader  (q.v.).]     One  who  leads  or  draws  others 
forward  by  his  example. 

"  Thethen  sal  1  forlede  David  horn." 

B.  Eng.  Ptalter;  Pi.  cxxxi.  17. 

fb  re-leg,  *.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  leg  (q.v.).] 
One  of  the  front  legs  of  an  animal,  a  chair,  &c. 

*  fore-lend',  v.t.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  lend 
(q.v.).]     To  lend  or  give  beforehand ;  to  give 
up  entirely. 

"  As  if  that  life  to  losse  they  had  forelent. " 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ill.  6. 

*fbre-ll'e,  v.i.      [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  lie 
(q.v.).]     To  lie  in  front. 

"  Knit  with  a  golden  bauldricke,  which  forelay 
Athwart  her  snowy  brest." 

Spemer:  F.  Q.,  II.  lit  29. 

*  fore -lift',  v.t.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  lift 
(q.v.).]     To  lift  up  in  front,  to  raise  any  ante- 
rior part. 

"  So  dreadfully  be  towards  him  did  pass, 
Forelifting  up  aloft  his  speckled  breast." 

Spenter :  F.  ff.,  I.  xi.  16. 

*  f  ore-lit'-ter,  v.i.      [Pref.  fore-,   and  Eng. 

litter  (q.v.).]     To  litter  or  bring  forth  prema- 
turely. 

"  Atforelittering  bitches  wbelp  blind  puppies." 
Stanyhurit:  Virgil.    (i)edic.) 

fore    lock,  s.      [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eug.   lock 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  lock  «f  hair  which  grows 
from  the  forepart  of  the  head. 

"  Loose  fly  his  forelock  and  his  ample  mane." 

Cowper  :  Charity,  176. 

2.  Mach. :  A  cotter  or  split-pin  in  the  slot 
of  a  bolt  to  prevent  retraction  ;  a  lineh-pin  ;  a 
pin  fastening  the  cap-square  of  a  gun  ;  a  key. 

1[  To  take  by  the  forelock :  To  seize  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  in  allusion  to  the  pro- 
verb, "  Take  Time  by  the  forelock,  for  he  is 
bald  behind." 

"  The  fair  new  forms 

That  float  about  the  threshold  of  an  age  ... 
Are  taken  by  the  forelock." 

Tennyion  :  The  Golden  Fear,  19. 

forelock  bolt,  s.  A  bolt  retained  by  a 
key,  gib,  or  cotter  passing  through  a  slot  of 
the  shank. 

forelock-hook, ». 

Rope-making :  A  winch  or  whirl  in  the 
tackle-block  by  which  a  bunch  of  three  yarns 
is  twisted  into  a  strand. 

fb  re  lock,  v.t.    [FORELOCK,  s.]   To  secure  by 
a  forelock,  as  a  bolt 

•fore-loofe,  t.    [FURLOUGH.] 

*  f  ore-look .  *  for-lok,  *  for-loke,  *  for- 

luke,  s.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  look,  s.  (q.v.).] 
Foresight,  providence. 

"  Of  suche  forloke  wm»  I."  Amadaoe,  xxxlr. 

*  fore-look',  v.t.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  look 
(q.T.).]    To  look  forward  or  beforehand. 

*  fore  look  er,   *  for  look  ere,  s.     [Pref. 
fore-,  and  Eng.  looker  (q.v.).]    One  who  looks 
after  or  provides  for  another. 

"  God  is  the  forlookere  of  hym  that  jeldeth  grace." 
—  WycUffe  :  ecclertaiticut  ill.  $4. 


fb  re-man,  «.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  wan(q.v.).J 
The  first  or  chief  man  of  a  number  of  person! 
engaged  in  the  same  business  or  occupation. 
Specif.  :— 

(1)  The  first  or  chief  man  of  a  jury,  who 
acts  as  their  speaker. 

"He  is  a  very  sensible  man,  shoots  flying,  and  ha* 
been  several  times  foreman  of  the  petty  jury."—  Addi. 
ton  :  Spectator,  No.  122. 

(2)  Au  overseer,  superintendent,  or  leading 
man  of  a  number  of  hands  engaged  on  works 
of  any  kind. 

fb  re-mast,  «.  ft  a.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  mast 


A.  As  substantive  : 

Naut.  :  The  mast  nearest  to  the  bow,  in 
vessels  carrying  more  than  one  mast,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  ketch,  whose  forward  mast  is 
the  main,  as  being  the  longer  of  the  two,  the 
after-mast  being  the  mizzeu.  The  foremast 
carries  the  foresail  and  foretopsail  yards. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Used  to  denote  a  common 
sailor  ;  one  who  serves  before  the  mast. 

"  The  vulgar  courage  of  a  foremast  man  he  rtlll  It- 
tained."—  Maaiulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  fore-meant',    a.     [Pref.  fore-,   and  Eng. 
meant,}    Meant  or  intended  before  ;  premedi- 
tate, deliberate. 

*  fore-melt',  v.t.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  meU 
(q.v.).]     To  melt  beforehand. 

"  ForemeUing  beautie  and  love's  flame  itselfe." 

Chapman  :  Gentleman  Usher,  IT. 

fore  men  tioned,  a.  [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng. 
mentioned.]  Mentioned  or  spoken  of  before; 
already  cited  or  mentioned. 

"  Dacier,  in  the  life  of  Aurelius,  has  not  taken  notlo* 
of  the  forementioned  figure  on  the  pillar."—  Adduon  : 
On  Italy. 

*  fore-mind',  *  fore  mynd,  v.i.    [Pref.  for*. 
and  Eng.  mind  (q.v.).]     To  design,  to  plan. 

"  Neaver  I  foremynded  for  toe  slip  in  secret  by  flight* 
Stanyhurtt  :  Virgil  ;  .fneid  iv.  3M. 

fb  re  most,  fore  mest,  for  mest,  '  for- 
meste,  a.  &  adv.  [A  double  superlative  from 
fore  (q.v.),  the  original  A.S.  superlative  being 
forma  =  first.  From  this  was  formed  the 
double  super,  formest,  fyrmost,  which  in  its 
turn  was  corrupted  into/orewiost.] 

A.  ^s  adjective  : 

1.  First  in  point  of  time,  place,  or  order. 

"Thitforemoit  morn  of  all  the  year." 

Cowper  :  The  Nightingale. 

2.  First  in  point  of  rank,  position,  or  dignity. 

"The/or«mo«t  man  of  all  the  world." 

Shakesp.  ;  Julius  Casar,  iv.  8. 

B.  As  adv.  :  In  the  first  place  ;  first,  soon- 
est, earliest. 

"Thou  goest/oremort."    Shaketp.  :  Coriolamu,  1.  1. 

*  fb're-mist-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  foremost;  -ly.] 

In  the  foremost  or  first  place  or  order  ;  amoi.g 
the  foremost 

*  fb're-md$h-er,   *.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
mother  (q.v.).]    A  female  ancestor. 

*  for-en,  *  font,  *  forne,  prep.  &  adv.    [A.S. 
foran,  forne  ;  O.  Sax.  foran  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  forna.] 

A.  As  prep.  :  Before. 

"  Mac  vs  godes/oren  us  to  gon." 

(Jenetit  t  Xxodtu,  8,541. 

B.  .-t.'-1  adverb: 

1.  In  front,  before. 

"  Vt  com  Igerue/ornto  than  eorl." 

Layamon,  ii.  874. 

2.  Before,  previously. 

"  Thes  wer/orn*  the  fraerttthat  folyed  all  tho  sile." 
Oawainr,  3,422. 

fore  name,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  name 
(q.v.).]  The  name  which  precedes  the  sur- 
name or  family  name. 

"  His  souue  carrying  the  same  formamr.  "—P.  Hol- 
land ;  Camden.  p.  320. 

fore  named,  (i.   [Pref./ore-,  andEng.  n/im"l. 
Named  or  mentioned  before  ;  forementioneci. 
"  Thitforenamed  maid." 

eaturefor  Meature,  ill.  L 


fore  nenst  ,  prep.     [Pref.  fore-,   and    Eng. 
(a)iunmt.]    Over  against  ;  opposite. 

*  fb  re-night  (yh  silent),  s.     [Pref.  Jbre-,  and 
Eng.  nijXi(q.v.).] 

1.  The  previous  night. 

"  I  that  in  fortnight  was  with  no  woupou  agasted." 
Slnny/nint  :   Viroil  ;  Jiiieid  ii.  76*. 

2.  The  evening,   the  portion  of  time  that 
elapses  between  the  twilight  und  going  to  bed. 

"We  kont  n»e  but  it  was  druukeii  fowk  riding  te 
tho  fair,  1'  Qwforrnitht,"—  Jlemaiiu  otf  A'Mtdale  .Sofia 
App.  p.  288,  at*. 


boil,  bo^;  poUt,  Jowl;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  ghln,  bench;   go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  oxpeot,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  -t 
-dan.  -tian  =  slian.    -tlon,    slon  =  chun ;  -flon.  -jion  =  zbua.     -oious,  -tioua.  nsious  =  «hOa.    -Wo,  -die,  &a  =  bel.  d0k 
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forenoon— foreseize 


ft  re  noon,  *.  ("Pref.  fan-,  and  Eng.  noon 
(q.v.).]  The  early  part  of  the  day  from  the 
morning  to  noon  or  midday. 

"Curio,  at  the  funeral  of  his  father,  built  *  tempo- 
rary theatre,  consisting  <>f  two  |*rt»  turning  on  hinges, 
•ccordiug  to  the  position  of  the  sun,  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  forrnxms  and  afternoon's  diversions."— 
Arbuthnot:  On  Coin*. 

"fo're-nd-tioe,  *.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
notice  (q.v.).")  Notice  or  intimation  of  an 
event  before  ft  happens  ;  forewarning. 

"So  strange  a  revolution  never  happens  in  poetry. 
bnt  either  heaven  or  earth  give  some  /orrnatire  of  it" 
— *ym«r.-  Tragrdiet. 

•  for  £n  -sal,  a.  [Lat.  forens(is),  from  forum 
=  tlie  market-place  or  place  of  public  meet- 
ing, and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.]  The  same  as 
FORENSIC  (q.v.). 

for  en  sic,  fSr-Sn'-slck,  a.  &  *.  fLat. 
jorens(is);  Kng.  adj.  surf,  -ic.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  courts  of 
judicature,  or  to  public  discussion  or  debate  ; 
used  in  or  fit  for  public  debates  or  legal  pro- 
ceedings. 

"Neither  in  formtic  nor  in  parliamentary  eloquence 
had  he  any  superior."— Macaulay  :  Hut  Eng.,  en.  xix. 
*  B.    As  subst.  :    A  written    argument    or 
thesis  by  a  student  in  some  American  col- 
leges, maintaining  the  affirmative  or  negative 
of  a  question.     (Worcester.) 

forensic  medicine,  s.  The  science  of 
medicine  in  its  relation  to  law  ;  medical  juris- 
prudence. 

for  en  sic  al.  for  en  se  cal,  *for-in- 
sec-al,  ".  [Eng.  forensic ;  -al.]  The  same 
as  FORENSIC  (q.v.). 

'*  Words  used  either  among  the  Greeks  or  Hebrews 
in  forintecal  sences."— Hammond:  War/a,  i.  489. 

*  fSr-en'-sive,  a.    [Lat.  farens(is),  and  Eng. 
adj.  surf,  -ivr.]    Forensic,  legal. 

"  Before  I  look  upon  his  forentive  or  political  trans- 
actions."— Backet :  Life  of  William*,  i.  97. 

fbre-or-dain ,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
ordain  (q.v.).] 

1.  Script.  :  To  ordain  beforehand.     Used  of 
the  designation  of  Christ  to  his  office  "before 
the    foundation    of   the   workl,"  though  his 
actual  manifestation  to  men  was  not  to  take 
place  till  the  "  last  times." 

"  Who  verily  na  foreordained  before  the  foundation 
of  the  word,  hut  was  manifested  in  these  last  times 
tor  you."— 1  Peter  i.  20. 

Cf.  also  Romans  iii.  25  (margin),  where  the 
meaning  is  the  same. 

2.  Thepl.  (On  the  Calvinistic  view) :  The  pre- 
destination before  the  foundation  of  the  world 
of  some  to  eternal  life  and  others  to  eternal 
death.     In  the  authorised  version  the  word 
foreordain  does  not  occur  in  this  sense,  but 
ordain  does  :  "  And  as  many  as  were  ordained 
to  eternal  life  believed"  (Acts  xiii.  48) ;  "  who 
were  of  old  ordained  to  this  condemnation  " 
(Jude  4,  13).     [PREDESTINATION.] 

.  "By  the  decree  of  God  for  the  manifestation  of  his 
Aory,  some  menandangelsare  predestinated  unto  ever- 
pasting  life,  and  others  foreordained  to  everlastine 
death.  These  angels  and  men  are  predestinated  and 
foreordained. '—  Wettmintter  Confeulon  of  Faith,  ch. 
Hi..  |  3,  4. 

•  fore-or'-dl-nate,  v.t.   [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng. 
ordinate  (q.v.).]     To  foreordain. 

fore  or-di  na  tion,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  ordination  (q.v.).] 

Thepl. :  The  act  of  foreordaining  ;  the  state 
of  being  foreordained.  The  noun  does  not 
occur  in  Scripture  :  for  the  senses  in  which 
the  verb  does  so,  see  FOREORDAIN.  [PREDES- 
TINATION.] 

I6're-part,s.  [Pref.  /ore-,and  Eng.  part  (q.v.).] 
The  first  or  most  advanced  part ;  the  anterior 
part,  whether  in  time,  place,  or  order :  as, 
the  forepart  of  the  day,  the  forepart  of  a 
vessel,  &c. 

forepart-iron,  s.  An  edge  rubber  or 
burnisher  far  boot  and  shoe  soles. 

fore-past,  fore-passed',  a.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  past,  passed.]  Already  passed ;  ante- 
cedent ;  previous. 

"  1/ljSorepait  proofs,  howe'er  the  matter  fall. 
Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity, 
Haviiig  vainly  feared  too  little." 

Shaketp.  :  Alft  Well  That  End*  Well,  v.  8. 

•fb're-pay'-ine'nt,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
payment  (q.v.).]  Prepayment. 

"  I  had  £100  of  him  in  forepayment  for  the  first 
edition  of  Etpriella.  or  rather  in  part  of  forepay ment." 
—Southey  :  Letteri,  ii.  ». 


fore -peak,  ».    [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng.  peak 

(q.v.).] 

Naut. :  The  part  of  a  vessel  in  the  angle  of 
a  bow. 

fore-plan',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  plan 
(q.v.).]  To  plan  or  arrange  beforehand;  to 
prearrange. 

"  What  had  been  already  foreseen  anil  forrplanned 
in  her  own  mind."— Mia  Autten  :  Seiae  Jt  fientioility, 
ch.  xxxviii. 

*  fore  -  point,     fore    poynt,  v.i.     [Pref. 
fore-,  and  Eng.  point  (q.v.). ]     To  presage,  to 
forebode,  to  foreshow,  to  foreshadow. 

"  As  forepointinij  to  a  storm  that  was  gathering  on 
that  coast '  —  Daniel :  Jlitt.  Eng.,  p.  10. 

*  fb're  -  prize,  v.t.      [Pref.  far«-,    and    Eng. 
prize,  v.   (q.v.).]    To   prize,   value,  or   rate 
beforehand. 

"  God  hath  forrprized  things  of  the  greatest  weight." 
—Hooker:  Sccletiattical  Polity,  v.,  $  71. 

*  fbre-prSm'-lsed,  a.    (Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
promised.]      Promised    beforehand  or    previ- 
ously ;  already  promised. 

*  f bre-qudt'-ed  (qu  as  kw),  a.    [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  quoted.}    Already  quoted  or  cited  ; 
forecited,  forementioned. 

fore-ran',  pret.  ofv.    [FORERUN.] 

fb  re  -rank,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  rank 
(q.v.).]  The  front  or  foremost  rank  ;  first 
rank  ;  the  front. 

"  Within  the/orerank  of  our  articles,"! 

Shaketp. :  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

fore-reach',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  reach 
(q.v.).] 

Naut. :  To  sail  faster  than  ;  to  reach  be- 
yond ;  to  gain  upon. 

*  fore-read',  ».    [FOREHEAD,  v.]    A  preface. 

(Rowlands.) 

*  fore-read',  v.t.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  read 
(q.v.).]     To  tell  beforehand  ;   to  signify   by 
tokens. 

"  To  him  forered 

That  he  in  time  would  sure  prove  such  an  one." 
Spenter :  Muiopotmot,  29. 

fore  read  -ing,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
reading  (q.v.).]  A  previous  perusal. 

f6re-re-9it'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Bug. 
recited  (q.v.).]  Previously  recited,  mentioned, 
or  enumerated. 

"Bid  him  recount 
The  fortrectted  practices." 

Shaketp. :  Henry  riff.,  i.  a. 

fbre-re-mem'-bered,  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eug.  remembered.]  Called  to  mind  previously. 

fore-rent,  s.  [Pref. /ore-,  and  Eng.  rent(  q.v.).] 

Scots  Law:   Kent  payable  by  a  tenant  six 

months  after  entry,  or  before  he  has  reaped 

the    first   crop ;    rent   payable    in    advance 

[FOREHAND-RENT.] 

*  fbre-re-pbrt,  v.t.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
report  (q.v.).]     To  declare  beforehand. 

" '  Forereporting  the  happinesse  in  heaven." — Fuller : 
Holy  State,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*  f  ore-re-quest  (qu  as  kw),  v.i.     [Pref. 
fore-,  and  Eng.  request  (q.v.).]     To  ask  before- 
hand. 

"Oflfa  had  forerequested  the  granting  of  these  privi- 
leges."— Fuller :  Church  Bitt.,  II.  iii.  88. 

*  fbre-re-sem'-ble,  v.t.     [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  resemble  (q.v.).]     To  typify,  to  prefigure. 

"  Christ  being  as  well  king  as  priest  was  as  well  fore- 
resembled  by  the  kings  then  as  By  the  high  priest." — 
Milton  :  Reaton  of  Church  Government,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

*  fb're-right  (gh  silent),   adv.  &  a.      [Pref. 
/orj-,  and  Eng.  right  (q.v.).] 

A.  -4s  adv.  :  Straight  forward,  directly  for- 
ward. 

"Though  he  for/fright 
Both  by  their  houses  and  their  persons  passed." 

Chapman :  Homer  ;  Odyuey  vii. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ready  ;  quick  ;  willing ;  direct. 

"  Their  sails  spread  forth,  and  with  Aforeright  gale." 
Matsinger :  Renegado,  v. 

2.  Obstinate  ;  headstrong ;  abrupt ;  foolish. 

fore-run',   v.t.      [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.   run 

(q.v.)  ;  cf.  Goth,  faurrinan ;  Qer.  vorrennen.'] 

1.  To  come  before  as  a  sign  or  earnest  of 

something  to  follow ;  to  precede  as  an  omen 

or  sign  ;  to  foretoken  ;  to  forebode. 

"  These  sigus/or«r«n  the  death  or  fall  of  kings." 
Shaketp:  Richard  11.,  ii.  4. 


2.  To  precede  ;  to  anticipate. 

"I  heard  it  to  be  a  maxim  at  Dublin  to  follow,  If 
not  forerun,  all  that  is  or  will  be  practised  In  Lon- 
don. —Oraunt  :  ttilte  of  Mortality. 

fore-run'-ner,  s.     [Pref.  fore-,  and   Eng. 
runner  (q.v.).     Cf.  Icel.  fyrir-rennari,  forreu- 


L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  is  sent  or  comes  in  advance  to 
give  notice  of  the  approach  of  another  ;   a 
messenger  ;  a  harbinger. 

".There  is  a  forerunner  come  from  a  fifth,  the 
prince  of  Morocco."—  Shaketp:  Mercliant  of  Venice, 
L  2. 

2.  Anything  which  precedes  another. 

"  Forerunner  of  the  sun." 

Cowper  :  OIney  Hymnt,  xxxii. 

*  3,  A  predecessor,  an  ancestor. 

"That  great  forerunner  of  thy  blood." 

Shaketp.  :  King  John,  ii.  *. 

4.  A  prognostic  ;  an  omen  ;  a  sign  fore- 
shadowing things  to  come. 

"  Heaven,  by  these  mute  signs  in  nature,  shews, 
Forerunners  of  his  purpose  " 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  19.S. 

IL  Naut.  :  A  piece  of  red  bunting  on  a  log- 
line  at  a  certain  distance,  say  twelve  or  fifteen 
fathoms,  from  the  log-chip  ;  the  fathoms  be- 
gin to  count  at  the  forerunner,  and  the  non- 
counting  portion  is  called  the  strayline.  The 
latter  is  an  allowance  to  allow  the  log  to  be 
out  of  the  ship's  dead-water.  [Loo.] 

*f  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fore- 
runner, precursor,  messenger,  and  harbinger: 
"  Forerunner  and  precursor  signify  literally 
the  same  thing,  namely,  one  running  bejore  ; 
but  the  forerunner  is  properly  applied  only  to 
one  who  runs  before  to  any  spot  to  communi- 
cate intelligence  ;  and  it  is  figuratively  ap- 
plied to  things  which  in  their  nature,  or  from 
a  natural  connection,  precede  others  ;  precur- 
sor is  only  employed  in  this  figurative  sense  : 
thus  imprudent  speculations  are  said  to  l>e 
the  forerunners  of  a  man's  ruin  ;  the  ferment 
which  took  place  in  men's  minds  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  revolution.  Messenger  and  har- 
binger are  employed  for  persons  :  but  the 
messenger  states  what  has  been  or  is  ;  the 
harbinger  announces  what  is  to  be."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

fore  said  (said  as  Bed),  a.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  said.]  Already  or  previously  spoken 
or  mentioned. 

fb  re-sail,  *.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  sail 
(q.v.)J 

Naut.  :  The  principal  sail  set  on  the  fore- 
mast. 

*  fore-Say',  v.t.      [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  say 
(q.v.).]    To  decree  beforehand  ;  to  pre-ordain. 

"  Let  ordinance 
"Coine  as  the  gods/oretay  it." 

Shakesp.  :  Cymueliiie,  iv.  S. 

f  bre-say  '-er,  s.  [Eng.  foresay;  -er.]  A  pro- 
phet ;  one  who  foretells  or  predicts. 

*  fb  re-S9ent,  s.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  scent 
(q.v.).]    A  scent  or  taste  beforehand  ;  an  an- 
ticipation. 

fore-see',  v.t.  <fci.  [A.S.  foresedn,  from  fore-, 
and  sed»  =  to  see  ;  Dut.  vorzien  ;  Sw.  forsee  ; 
Ger.  vorsehen.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  see  beforehand  ;  to  have  pre- 
science of  things  not  yet  happened  ;  to  fore- 
know. 

"  Events  improbable  and  strange  as  these, 
Which  only  a  parental  eye/or«ee»." 

Cou'per  :  Tirocinium,  87L 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  or  exercise  foresight. 

*  2.  To  provide  for. 


fbre-see'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  seeing.] 
Possessing  the  quality  of  foresight ;  prescient, 
foresighted. 

fore-seen',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FORESEE.] 

1.  Seen  beforehand ;  provided  for  before- 
hand. 

2.  Thoroughly  understood.    (Scotch.) 

U  Foreseen  that:  Provided  that ;  on  condition 
that. 

fbre-se'-er,  *.  [Eng.  fbrese(e);  -er.}  One 
who  foresees  or  foreknows  ;  one  who  has  or 
exercises  the  quality  of  foresight. 

*  fore -seize,  v.t.  [Pret.  fort,-,  and  Eng.  seize 
(q.v.).]  To  grasp  or  seize  beforehand. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «,  ce  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*  fore-send',  v.t.     [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng.  send 
(q.v.).~|    To  send  beforehand  or  in  advance. 

"Claudius  foresends  Pnblius  Osturius  Scapula  pro- 
prator  into  Britaiue."— Daniel:  Hist.  £ng.,  p.  4. 

•  fore-sen  -ten9e,  s.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
sentence  (q.v. I]   A  prophetic  doom  orsentence. 

"With  prophet  mouth  gnu  thus  his  sou's  foresentence." 
Sylvester:  The  Arke.  p.  599. 

•fore-set',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.se*  (q.v.).] 
L  To  set  first,  to  prefer. 

"If  Iforset  the  noght.  Jerusalem,  ai." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter:  ft.  cxxxri.  8. 

2.  To  set  out  beforehand. 

"  In  th'  heaven's  universal  alphabet 
All  earthly  things  so  surely  are  foretet." 

Bp.  Ball :  firgidemiarum.  bk.  ii..  sat.  1. 

"fbre-set'-tle,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
settle  (q.v.).]  To  settle,  arrange,  or  determine 
beforehand. 

fore-Shad -OW,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
shadow,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  shadow  beforehand; 
to  foresignify,  to  typify,  to  adumbrate. 


*  fbre-shad'-ow,  s.     [FORESHADOW,  v.]    An 
antetype  ;  a  sign  or  type  of  things  to  come  ; 
an  anticipatory  sketch. 

"  It  i*  only  in  local  glimpses  and  by  significant  frag, 
ments  .  .  .  that  we  can  hope  to  impart  some  outline 
or  foreshadow  of  this  doctrine.  "—Carlyle  :  Sartor 
Jteiartui,  bk.  i.,  ch.  via 

•fore-shame',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
shame  (q.v.).]  To  bring  shame  or  reproach 
upon  ;  to  shame,  to  disgrace. 

"Oh  bill,  forrshaming 

Those  rich-left  heirs,  that  let  their  fathers  lie 
Without  a  monument." 

Shaketp. :  Cymbeline.  Iv.  *. 

•fore-sha'pe,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
shape  (q.v.).J  To  shape  or  form  beforehand  ; 
to  prepare,  to  mould. 

"And  we  shall  soforeshape  the  minds  of  men." 
Tai/lor:  Edwin  the  Fair.  Hi.  8. 

*  fore-Shew'  (ew  as  6),  v.t.    [FOKSHOW.] 

fb're-ship,  *  fore-schyp,  s.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  ship;  A..S.  forscip ;  Dut.  voorschip.] 
The  fore  part  of  a  ship  ;  the  forecastle. 

"  The  shipmen  would  have  cast  anchors  out  of  the 
foreship."— Acti  xxvii.  SO. 

fb're-shbre,  *.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  shore 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  part  of  land  immediately 
In  front  of  the  shore  ;  the  part  lying  between 
high  and  low-water  marks. 

2.  Hydraulic  Engineering : 

(1)  A  bank  a  little  distance  from  a  sea-wall 
to  break  the  force  of  the  surf.    [FORELAND.] 

(2)  The  seaward  projecting,  slightly  inclined 
portion  of  a  breakwater. 

fore-short  en  (or  as  short  n),  v.t.  [Pref. 
fart-,  and  Eng.  shorten  (q.v.).] 

Persp. :  To  represent  objects  on  a  plane  sur- 
face as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  by  means  of 
foreshortening. 

"  'Tis  a  greater  mystery  in  the  art 
Of  painting,  to  foreshorten  any  part 
Than  draw  it  out." 

Butler :  Miscellaneous  Thought*. 

fore  -  short  en  -  ing  (or  as  short  n),  s. 
[Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  shortening  (q.v.).] 

Persp. :  The  art  of  representing  objects  on 
a  plane  surface  as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  de- 
pending upon  a  correct  knowledge  of  form, 
perspective,  and  chiaroscuro.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  studies  in  the  art  of  design,  and, 
when  executed  with  skill,  constitutes  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  master. 

"The  greatest  parts  of  the  body  ought  to  appear 
foremost :  and  he  forbids  the  foreshortening.',  because 
they  make  the  parts  appear  little."— Dry  dm :  Du- 
fretnog. 

fo're  shouts,  s.  pi.    [Etyro.  doubtful.] 

tfaut. :  The  double  ropes  which  fasten  the 
mainsail  of  a  ship.  (Palsgrave.) 

fore-Show ,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  show 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  discover  a  thing  before  it  happens  ;  to 
predict,  to  anticipate,  to  forebode,  to  prog- 
nosticate. 

"  Did  he  not  desperate  Impulse  feel. 
Headlong  to  plunge  himself  lielow, 
And  meet  the  wont  his  fears  fnrethrne  > " 

Scott :  lady  of  th»  Lake.  II.  SI. 

2.  To  represent  before  it  comes  :  to  typify ; 
to  foreshadow. 

*  fore-show',  s.    [FORESHOW,  v.]    A  sign  or 


token  given  beforehand  ;  a  prognostication  ;  a 
foreboding. 

f  bre-Shdw'-er,  s.  [~Eng.  foreshow ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  foreshadows,  foretells,  or 
predicts. 

f  6're-Shrouds,  s.  pi.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
shrouds  (q.v.).] 
Naut. :  [SHROUDS]. 

*fb're-side,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  side 
(q.v.).] 

1.  The  front  side,  the  front. 

2.  A  specious  outside  or  show. 

"  Now  when  these  counterfeits  were  thus  uncased 
Out  of  theforetide  of  their  forgerie." 

Spenser :  f.  O...  V.  iii.  39. 

fb're-Sight  (gh  silent),  s.    [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  sight  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  faculty  of  foreseeing ;  pre- 
science ;  perspicacity. 

"  Let  Eve,  for  I  have  drenched  her  eyes, 
Here  sleep  below,  while  thou  toJbrnfeU  wakest" 
Milton  :  P.  L.,  xi.  368. 

2.  A   provident    care    for   futurity ;   fore- 
thought ;  care  iu  guarding  against  evil 


IL  Tech. :  [FORE-SIGHT]. 

T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fore- 
sight, forecast,  and  premeditation:  "Foresight, 
from  seeing  before,  denotes  the  simple  act  of 
the  mind  in  seeing  A  thing  before  it  happens  : 
forecast,  from  casting  the  thoughts,  onward, 
signifies  coming  at  the  knowledge  of  a  thing 
beforehand  by  means  of  calculation  ;  premedi- 
tation, from  meditate,  signifies  obtaining  the 
same  knowledge  by  force  of  meditating  or 
reflecting  deeply.  Foresight  is  the  general 
and  indefinite  term  ;  we  employ  it  either  «n 
ordinary  or  extraordinary  occasions  ;  forecast 
and  premeditation  mostly  in  the  latter  case  : 
all  business  requires  foresight ;  state  concerns 
require  forecast :  foresight  and  forecast  respect 
what  is  to  happen  ;  they  are  the  operations  of 
the  mind  in  calculating  futurity  :  premedita- 
tion respects  what  is  to  be  said  or  done  :  it  is 
a  preparation  of  the  thoughts  and  designs  for 
action ;  by  foresight  and  forecast  we  guard 
against  evils  and  provide  for  contingencies  ; 
by  premeditation  we  guard  against  errors  of 
conduct."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  fb  re-Sight  ed  (gh  silent),  a.     [Eng.  fore- 
sight; -ed.]     Possessing  or  acting  with  fore- 
sight  or   forethought ;   provident,    prudent, 
foreseeing. 

*  f  ore-sight'-ful  (yh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  fore- 

sight ;   -/t(J(0-]      Fill   of  foresight  or  fore- 
thought ;  prescient,  provident. 
"  Give  us  forrsiffhtful  minds ;  give  us  minds  to  obey 
What  foresight  tells."       Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

*  f  p're-sign  (g  silent),  *.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
sign  (q.v.).]    Divination. 

*  f  ore-8ig'-nl-fy,  v.t.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 

signify  (q-v-)-]     To  betoken  beforehand;    to 
foreshow  ;  to  typify ;  to  adumbrate. 

"  Discoveries  of  Christ  already  present,  whose  future 

coming  the   Psalms   did   but  foresignify."— Booker  : 

Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

fo're -Skin,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  skin 
(q.v.).]  The  skin  which  covers  the  glans 
penis ;  the  prepuce. 

"  Thine  own  hand 

An  hundred  of  the  faithless  foe  ;  hull  slay 
And  for  a  dower  their  hundred  foreskins  pay." 
Viiwiey  :  Dui'iJeis,  ill. 

*  fb  re-Skirt,  *.     [Pref.  fare-,  and  Eng.  skirt 
(q.v.).]    The  loose  hanging  portion  of  a  coat 
in  front. 

"  Honour's  train 
Is  longer  than  his/oretJtirt." 

Shakap. :  Henry  VIII.,  II.  ». 

*  fore-slack',  v.t.    [Pref.  fore-  =  for,  and  Eng. 
siocA:(q.v.).] 

1.  To  lose  or  neglect  through  idleness  ;  to 
omit.       / 

"  It  is  a  great  pity  that  so  good  an  opportunity  was 
omitted,  and  so  happy  an  occasion  forrsl.icked,  that 
might  have  been  (he  eternal  good  of  the  land."— 
Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  To  delay,  to  hinder,  to  put  off. 

"  Through  other  great  adventures  bethertoo 
Had  it/or«tactt."  Spenser :  F.  «.,  V.  xil.  S. 

f  6're-sleeve,  *  fore-sieve,  *.  [Pref.  /ore-, 
and  Eng.  sleeve  (q.v.).]  That  part  of  a  sleeve 
between  the  wrist  and  the  elbow. 

"  Of  a  freres  f rokke 
Were  the/or««(«»e«."  P.  Plowman,  »,63&. 


*  fore  slip',  «.f.     [Pref.  for^,  roa  Eng.  slip 
(q.v.).]     To  lose  before. 

"Amends of  thefermertlme/oraHpt"— P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk.  xix.,  ch.  vi. 

*  fbre-slo  w,  *  for  slowe,  *  for  sloe,  v.t. 

&  i.     [Pref.  fore-  —  for,  and  Eng.  slow  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To   delay ;  to   hinder ;  to   impede ;  to 
obstruct. 

"  His  journeys  to  foreslow." 

Drayton :  Poly-Olbion,  p.  M. 

2.  To  neglect ;  to  omit. 

"  Why  she  did  her  wonted  course /or»(>iw«." 

Spenser :  F.  «.,  VII.  vi.  1*. 

3.  To  render  slow  ;  to  delay. 

"  By  no  meanes  my  way  I  would  fortlowe." 

Spenser:  F.  £.,  IV.  x.  18. 

B.  Intrans  :  To  be  dilatory  or  slow ;  to 
delay ;  to  loiter. 

"  Foreslow  no  longer,  make  we  hence  amain." 

Skakesp. :  3  llenry  ('/.,  IL  S. 

*  fore  snaf -fle,  v.t.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
sraffle  (q.v.).]     To  restrain  by  anticipation. 

"  Had  not  I  foresnuffled  my  mynde  by  votarye  promise 
Not  toe  yoke  iu  wedlock?" 

Stanyhur$t :  VirgO. ;  .Sneid  iv.  17. 

*  fore-speak'  (1),  v.t.    [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng. 
speak  (q.v.).]   To  speak,  tell,  or  declare  before- 
hand ;  to  predict ;  to  foretell ;  to  foresay. 

*  fore-speak'  (2),  v.t.    [FORSPEAK.] 

1.  To  bring  bad  luck  upon  by  the  use  of 
evil  words  ;  to  damn. 

"  She  threatens  me  wi'  mischiefs  and  forespeakt  me." 
—Scott  :  Bride  of  ttimmermoor,  ch.  xxxiv. 

2.  To  forbid  ;  to  gainsay. 

*  fdre-speak'-er,  s.  [Eng.  forespeak  (I);  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  speaks  on  behalf  of 
another  ;  an  introducer. 

"  Be,    as   it  were,  forespeakers   for  his   entertain- 
ment."— Breton:  Qrimellos  Fortunes,  p.  10. 

2.  Scot*  Law :  The  foreman  of  a  jury. 

*  f  ore  speak'-ing,  s.    [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng. 
speaking  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  prediction ;  a  prophecy ;  a  prognosti- 
cation. 

••  Old  Godfrey  of  Winchester  ttnnketh  no  omiuou* 
forcspeakino.  to  lie  iu  names."— Camden :  Kemaiut. 

2.  A  preface. 

*  f  6  re-speech,  *  vore-speche,  s.    [Pref. 
fore-,  and  Eug.  speech  (q.v.).]     A  preface. 

"  The  mrespeclie  of  thise  boc  uolyyude."— Ayenbitt, 
p.  2. 

*  fore-speed',  v.t.      [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
speed  (q.v.).]    To  surpass  in  speed  ;  to  outrun. 

*  fbre-spend',  v.t.      [Pref.  fore-  =  for,   and 
Eng.  spend  (q.v.).  ]    To  weary  out ;  to  exhaust. 

"  After  him  came  spurring  hard, 
A  gentleman,  almost/orc»//e/i<  witli  speed." 

-SAuAresp. :  2  Henry  jr.,  i.  1. 

*  fore-spent',  o.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  spent 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Bestowed  before. 

"  Towards  himself,  his  goodness  foraptnt  on  us. 
We  must  extend  our  notice." 

Shaketp. :  Cymbeline,  ii.  i. 

2.  Past,  foregone,  previous. 

You  shall  find  his  \tuM\enforespent 
Were  but  the  outside  of  the  Roman  Brutus." 

Sluikesp.  :  llenry  I'.,  11.  4. 

*  f  6re-spok'-en  (or  as  spok'n),  a.     [Pref. 
fore-,  and   Eng.   spoken  (q.v.)."]      Previously 
spoken,  uttered  or  said. 

*  fbre-spur'-rer,  s.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
spurrer  (q.v.).]     One    who    rides   before  ;  a 
messenger;  a  harbinger. 

"  1hl»foreipurrer  conies  before  his  lord." 

Skakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice.  II.  9. 

fSr'-e'st,  s.  &  a.  [O.  FT.,  from  Low  Lat.  fomta 
=  a  forest ;  forestis  =  an  open  space  of  ground 
over  which  the  right  of  the  chase  were  re- 
served, from  Lat.  foris  =  out  of  doors ;  Fr. 
foret;  Ital.  foresta ;  O.  H.  Ger.  forst.} 
A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  An  extensive  wood,  or  tract 
of  wooded  country  ;  a  wild  uncultivated  tract 
of  ground  interspersed  with  wood. 

"  Hys/or«rt  and  hys  wodcs,  and  mest  the  nywe/orwi; 
That  ys  in  Southhaintessyre." 

Hubert  of  Gloucester,  p.  875. 
IL  Technically  : 

1.  Botanical  Geng. :  Of  the  (Jnited  States,  once 
in  ninny  parts  a  continuous  wilderness  of  trees, 
26  per  cent,  or  less  of  the  surface  is  now 
covered  with  forests.  The  'rees  have  been  in 
great  measure  destroyed  with  ruthless  lieed- 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  (hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin,  as;  expect,  $enophon,  exist,     ph     f. 
-dan.  -tiun  =  shim.    -tion.  -sion  =  snun;  -(ion,    §  ion  =  zhun.    -clous,    tious,    sious  =>  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  -  bel.  dej. 
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lenness,  no  effort  to  replace  them  being  made, 
while  fires,  carelessly  started,  have  been  still 
more  destructive  than  the  axe.  Vigorous 
efforts  are  now  being  made  to  inaugurate  a 
new  state  of  affairs,  associations  for  forest  pre- 
•erviition  having  been  formed  in  many  of  the 
static,  while  the  government  ha*  been  aroused 
to  the  necessity  of  caring  for  the  timber  on  the 
the  public  domain.  The  government  still 
owned,  few  years  ago,  about.  R5,<XK>,0<)0  acres  of 
forest  land,  but  this  is  being  steadily  reduced. 
Many  of  the  states  have  placed  a  reward  on  trees 
planted,  the  open  prairies  are  gradually  becom- 
ing tree-bearing,  while  in  some  of  the  older 
states,  as  in  Maine,  the  destruction  of  the  forests 
has  been  checked.  There  is,  therefore,  a  much 
better  promise  for  the  future  of  American 
forestry. 

The  British  Empire  has  of  wood-land 
34O.(iOO,UOO  acres,  an  extent  unequalled  by  the 
forests  of  any  other  country.  England  has 
•bout  2,500,000  acres  in  wood,  while  Europe 
possesses  still  a  large  extant  of  forest  land 
4.1 ._,  per  cent,  of  Russia  being  forested. 

2.  Meteor. :  The  clearing  of  forests  in  Ame- 
rica, France,  &c.,  has  made  the  climate  less 
extreme  than  formerly — that  is,  the  winters 
have  bees  less  cold  and  the  summers  less  hot. 
Foivsts  do  not  increase  the  rainfall,  but  they 

Srevent  it  from  easily  running  to  waste.     The 
estruction  of  the  forests  in  the  once  fertile 
Palestine,  Syria,  and  Cyprus  has  made  those 
countries  comparatively  barren. 

3.  iteol. :  The  influence  of  forests  in  the 
economy  of  nature  is  conservative.  A  covering 
of  herbage  and  shrubs  tends  to  protect  a  loose 
soil  from  being  carried  away  by  rain  or  even 
by  the  ordinary  action  of  a  river,  and  to  pre- 
vent hills  of   loose  sand  from  being  blown 
away  by  the  wind.     When  trees,  in  a  cold 
climate,  on  their  fall  obstruct  the  drainage  of 
a  forest,  peat  is  in  many  cases  generated,  and 
peat-bogs  now  mark  the  site  of  some  old  forests. 
Sometimes  a  depression  of  the  land,  a  landslip, 
or  some  otner  cause,  places  a  forest  under  the 
water.     It  is  then  said  said  to  be  Submerged 
(q.v.).     If  the  waters  are  those  of  the  ocean, 
it  is  said  to  be  Submarine  (q.v.).      In  certain 
cases  insects  can  destroy  a  forest  by  killing 
the  trees  of  which  it  is  composed.    At  certain 
spots  a  fossil  or  buried  forest  exists  :   thus 
there  is  one  in  Southern  New  Jersey,  another 
near  New  Orleans,  and  elsewhere.    In  nii"l->'»l 
there  is  one  in  Norfolk  and  another  IM  «     • 
Portland  Purbeck :  it  is  locally  called  tlin  s 
bed    (q.v.).     Fossil    forests    a>re    occasion  H./ 
found  in  the  coal  measures. 

*L  Law: 

(1)  A  certain   territory  of  woody  grounds 
and    fruitful    pastures,    privileged    for    wiki 
beasts,  and  fowL  of  torest,  chase,  and  warren, 
to  rest  and  abide  in,  in  the  safe  protection  of 
the  king  for    his   pleasure.      Cowel,  writing 
in    A.D.    1724,    sai.  I,    "  The  properties  of  a 
forest  are  these  :   a  forest,   as  it  is  strictly 
taken,  cannot  be  in  the  hands  of  any  but  the 
king,  who  hath  power  to  grant  commission  to 
a  justice  in  eyre  for  the  forest ;  the  courts  ; 
the  officers  for  preserving  the  vert  and  veni- 
son, as  the  Justices  of  the  forest,  the  warden 
or  keeper,  the  verders,  the  foresters,  agistors, 
regarders,    bailiffs,   and  beadles.     The  chief 

Eroperty  of  a  forest  is  the  swainmote,  which 
i  no  less  incident  to  it  than  the  court  of  pye- 
powder  to  a  fair."  Now,  a  forest,  though 
properly  the  king's,  can  be  vested  in  a  subject ; 
and  such  forest  courts  as  the  swainmote  are 
obsolete.  [FoBijar-cxwRT,  FOREST-LAWS.] 

(2)  The  right  or  franchise  of  keeping,  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting,  all  animals  pursued 
in  field  sport  in  a  certain  territory  or  precinct 
of  woody  ground  and  pasture. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  forest;  as, 
forest  trees  ;  sylvan,  rustic. 

"  Like  crowded  forest  trees  we  stand, 
juia  some  are  marked  to  fall." 

Cowper  :  BUI  of  Mortality.    (1787.) 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  forest, 
ehace,  and  park :  "  Forest,  chnce,  and  park  are 
all  habitations  for  animals  of  venery  ;  but  the 
forest  is  of  the  first  magnitude  and  importance, 
it  being  a  franchise  and  the  property  of  the 
king;  the  chace  and  park  may  be  either 
public  or  private  property.  The  forest  is 
so  formed  of  wood,  and  covers  such  an 
extent  of  ground,  that  it  may  lie  the  haunt 
of  wild  beasts ;  of  this  description  are  the 
forests  in  Germany  :  the  chace  is  an  indefinite 
and  open  space  that  is  allotted  expressly  for 
the  chace  of  particular  animals,  such  as  deer  ; 
the  park  is  an  enclosed  space  that  serves  for 


the  preservation  of  domestic  animals."  (Crabb: 
Eng   .SJ/HOH.) 

U  Obvious  compounds  :  forest-bower  (Scott), 
forest  -  cave,  forest  •  crowned  and  forest  -  walk 
(Thomson),  forest-glade,  forest-path,  forest-tree 
(Cowper). 

forest-bed,  Cromer  forest-bed,  s. 

Geol. :  A  bed  at  Cromer,  in  Norfolk,  inter- 
vening between  certain  glacial  strata  and  the 
subjacent  chalk.  (Lyell.) 

*  forest-bom,  a.  Bom  in  a  forest  or 
wild. 

"  This  boy  it  forest-born, 
And  bath  heeu  tutored  111  the  rudiment* 
Of  desperate  studies." 

Sliaketp. :  At  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

forest-bug,  s. 

Entom. :  A  name  given  to  more  than  one 
species  of  Pentatoma. 

forest-court,  s. 

Old  Law :  A  court  instituted  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  royal  forests,  and  for  the  punish- 
ment of  all  injuries  done  to  the  royal  deer  or 
venison,  to  tiie  vert  or  greensward,  and  to 
the  covert  in  which  such  deer  are  lodged. 
These  are  the  courts  of  Attachments,  of 
Regard,  of  Swainmote,  and  of  Justice-seat. 
(Elackstove :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  3.)  No 
meeting  of  any  of  these  courts,  except  one  jrro 
forma,  has  been  held  since  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  An  effort  to  revive  them  in  connection 
with  the  Epping  Forest  litigation  was  stopped 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  the  institution 
of  verderers  was  perpetuated.  [FOREST,  II.  4 ; 
VERDERER.] 

forest-fly,  s. 

Eutom.  (PI):  A  popular  name  for  the  insects 
belonging  to  the  family  Hippoboscidie  (q.v.). 
The  name  is  given  because  one  species,  Hippo- 
bosca  equina,  parasitic  upon  the  horse,  is  ex- 
ceedingly abundant  in  the  New  Forest. 

forest-food,  s.  Food  derived  from  a 
forest ;  subsistence  on  the  branches  or  woody 
fibres  of  trees. 

"  The  forest-food  of  such  a  species—  Elephas  prirni- 
geniut—  becomes  as  perennial  as  the  lichens  that  flourish 
beneath  the  winter  snows  of  Lapland.  '—Owen  :  Brit. 
fuu.  Kern.,  262,  263. 

forest-laws,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  English 
forests, instituted  under  the  Conqueror.  They 
wore  so  severe  that  the  Saxon  Chronicle  said 
he  loved  a  deer  as  if  he  were  its  father. 
A  man  killing  one  might  be  mutilated  and 
put  to  death.  This  was  abolished  by  the 
Carta  de  Foresta  (Forest  Charter),  granted  by 
Henry  III.  in  A.D.  1224.  Gradually  the  forest 
laws  fell  nearly  into  desuetude.  Charles  I. 
attempted  to  revive  them,  and  the  Forest 
Court  of  Justice  Seat  fined  certain  persons 
heavily  for  encroachments  on  the  forests  com- 
mitted three  or  four  centuries  previously.  The 
Long  Parliament  put  an  end  to  these  extor- 
tions. [FOREST-COUKT.] 

forest-marble,  s. 

Geol. :  A  stratum  of  lower  oolitic  age.  The 
typical  rock  is  generally  an  argillaceous  lime- 
stone abounding  in  marine  fossils.  At  Brad- 
ford, in  England,  however,  this  is  replaced 
by  a  mass  of  clay.  In  other  places,  again,  there 
are  rippled  sandstones.  From  Bradford  in 
Wilts  to  Tetbury  in  Gloucestershire  there  are 
rippled  slabs  of  fissile  oolite.  The  name 
Forest-marble  is  from  Wichwood  Forest,  in 
Oxfordshire,  where  the  finer  kinds  of  the  cal- 
careous rock  are  quarried  for  marble. 

forest-oak,  .-:. 

Hot.  :  A  commercial  name  for  a  species  of 
Casuarina,  the  timber  of  which  is  brought 
from  Australia.  In  that  country  oak  is  the 
general  name  for  the  Casuarina  genus  which 
has  no  close  affinity  to  the  genuine  Quercus 
(q.v.). 

forest-science,  s.  The  same  as  FORESTRY. 
(Pen.  Cyclo.,  x.  350.) 

forest-sheriff,  s.  The  guardian  or  keeper 
of  a  forest ;  a  verderer. 

"  No  youthful  baron's  left  to  grace 
The/orett-therift  lonely  chant!." 

Scott :  Marmion,  ii.    (In trod. I 

forest-spirits,  s.pl. 

Comp.  Mythol. :  Certain  spirits  said  to  haunt 
forests.  In  the  Australian  bush,  according  to 
the  belief  of  the  natives,  demons  whistle  in 
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the  branches,  and  sneak  am. nig  the  trunks  to 
seize  the  wayfarer  ;  the  same  belief  is  found 
in  brazil,  among  the  Karens,  the  negroes  of 
Sene'-tnmbia,  and  the  Indians  of  North  and 
South  America;  and  the  "baleful  shapes  of 
terror  that  glide  through  our  own  woodlands 
are  familiar  still  to  peasant  and  poet.  All 
these  imaginary  beings  have  been  devised  to 
account  for  the  mysterious  influences  that 
beset  the  wanderer  in  the  forest.  In  some 
cases  the  belief  is  that  spirits  do  not  roam 
through  the  forest  at  large,  but  inhabit  par- 
ticular trees,  growing  with  their  growth  and 
losing  power  with  their  decay.  A  similar  con- 
ception belonged  to  the  mythology  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  in  all  cases  the  spirit  inhabit- 
ant was  supposed  to  have  supernatural  power, 
and  sometimes  to  utter  oracles.  (Tylor.)  [SER- 
PENT-WORSHIP, TREE-WORSHIP.] 

*  for'-est,  v.t.    [FOREST,  s.]    To  cover  or  plant 
with  trees  ;  to  convert  into  a  forest. 

•fore  staff,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  stajf 
(q.v.).] 

Optics :  An  instrument  formerly  used  at  sea 
for  taking  the  altitude  of  heavenly  bodies,  and 
also  known  as  a  cross- 
staff.  The  observer  faces 
the  object,  the  position 
being  the  reverse  of  that 
assumed  in  using  the  back- 
staff  for  a  similar  purpose. 
The  forestaffhas  a  straight 
square  staff,  graduated 
like  a  line  of  tangents,  and 
four  crosses  or  vanes  which 
slide  thereon.  The  first 
and  shortest  of  these  vanes 
is  called  the  ten-cross,  and 
belongs  to  that  side  of  the 
instrument  whereon  the 
divisions  begin  at  3°  and 
end  at  10°.  The  next 
longer  vane,  called  the 
thirty -cross,  belongs  to 
the  side  of  the  staff  gra- 
duated from  10°  to  30°. 
The  sixty-cross  belongs  to 
the  side  graduated  from 
20°  to  60°.  The  ninety- 
cross  belongs  to  the  side  of  the  staff  graduated 
from  30°  to  90°. 

*  for'-est-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Eng.  forest ; 
•age.] 

Old  Law : 

1.  A  duty  or  tribute  payable  to  the  king's 
foresters. 

2.  An  ancient  service  paid  by  foresters  to 
the  king. 

*  for  -est-al,  a.      [Eng.  forest ;   -al]     Of  or 
pertaining" to  a  forest. 

"  An  appropriate  cincture  of  forested  grandeur."— 
Land,  Jan.  10,  1883. 

fore  stall ,  *  for  stalle,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  stall  (q.v.).  A  contemporary  of 
Spenser's,  who  wrote  a  glossary  to  the  poet's 
Shepheards  Calender,  includes  forestall  in  the 
list  of  old  words,  but  since  then  it  has  com- 
pletely revived.  (Trench.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

»  1.  To  buy  up  commodities  before  they 
have  been  exhibited  for  sale  on  stalls  or  in  the 
market. 

"  That  they  forttalle  DO  fyssh  by  the  wey."— EngliA 
Gildl,  p.  396. 

*  2.  To  take  possession  of  before  another 
person  or  thing  ;  to  hinder  by  preoccupation 
or  anticipation. 

"They  weened  fowle  reproch 
Was  to  them  doeu,  their  entrauuce  toforettall." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  1L 

3.  To  anticipate  ;  to  be  beforehand  with. 

"  The  birds,  conceiving  a  design 
To  forestall  sweet  St  Valentine." 

Cowper:  Pairing-time  Anticipated. 

4.  To  deprive. 

"All  the  better:  mar 
This  night  forestall  him  of  the  coming  day." 

Shakap. :  Cymbeline,  iii.  L 

*  IL  Law  : 

1.  To  obstruct  or  stop  up  as  a  road  ;  to  in- 
tercept on  the  road. 

2.  To  engross  or  buy  up  goods  before  they 
had  been   exposed    in   the  market,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  control  of  the  market,  and  be  able 
to  sell  again  at  a  higher  price  ;  to  dissuade  or 
hinder  persons  from  bringing  goods  to  market, 
or  to  try  to  induce  them  to  raise  the  price  of 
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[Pref.  fort-,  and  Eng.  stay,  s. 


goods  already  in  the  market.    Forestalling  the 
market  was  an  offence  at  law  up  to  1844. 

B.  Intrana. :  To  anticipate  ;  to  be  or  come 
too  soon  or  too  quick. 


fb  re  stall,  s.  [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng.  stall 
(q.v.).]  A  slang  term  for  a  man  who  goes  in 
front  as  a  look-out  when  a  garotte  robbery  is 
being  committed  ;  three  were  generally  con- 
cerned in  these  robberies  :  the  back-stall  (or 
man  who  kept  watch  behind),  the  front-stall  or 
forestall,  and  the  "  ugly  man,"  the  hist  being 
the  actual  perpetrator. 

fbre-StalT-er,  s.  [Eng.  forestall;  -er.]  One 
who  forestalls ;  one  who  anticipates  the 
market  by  buying  up  goods  before  they  are 
exposed  for  sale,  so  as  to  obtain  the  control 
of  the  market. 

"This  new  «ort  of  engrossers  or  forettaUtrt,  having 
the  feeding  and  supplying  this  numerous  body  of 
workmen,  set  the  price  upon  the  poor  landholder/— 

fjOCke. 

fbre-Btall'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [FORE- 
STALL, v.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  partieip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  anticipating,  or 
being  in  advance  of  others. 

2.  Law :  The  act  of  buying  up  goods  before 
they  are  exposed  for  sale,  so  as  to  obtain  com- 
mand of  the  market. 

fore-star-ling,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
starling  (q.v.).  | 

Naut. :  An  ice-breaker  in  advance  of  the 
starling  of  a  bridge. 

f b  re-stay, 
(q.v.).] 

Naut. :  A  large,  strong  rope,  reaching  from 
the  foremast  head  toward  the  bowsprit  end  to 
support  the  mast. 

•  fo're-stem,  *  fore-stain,  ».     [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  stem  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  prow  of  a  ship. 

2.  The  forepart  of  anything. 

foV-ist-er,  *  fors  ter,  *  fos-ter,  s.  [Fr. 
forestier,  from  Low  Lit.  forestarius,  from 
foresta  =  a  wood ;  O.  H.  Ger.  forestdri,  fors- 
tdre ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vorstcert.] 

1.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  forestor  forests ; 
one  who  has  charge  of  the  growing  timber  on 
an  estate. 

"  I  am  foretter  of  the  emperoures  in  this  forest"— 
6eUa  Romanorum,  p.  206. 

2.  One  who  lives  in  a  forest  or  wild  wooded 
Country. 

"  Where  fnretteri  and  shepherds  dwell." 

Wordsworth  :  White  Doe  «f  Hylttone,  v. 

*  3.  A  forest-tree. 

"This  niceuess  is  more  conspicuous  in  flowers  and 
the  herbaceous  offspring  than  in  foratert."— Evelyn  : 

4.  A  member  of  the  benefit  society  so  called. 
It  has  within  its  pale  some  hundred  thousand 
operatives.  [See  list  of  American  Societies  in 
the  Appendix.] 

•  f d're-Stlck,  «.    fPref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  stick.'} 
The  front  stick  lying  on  the  andirons  in  a 
wood  fire. 

•  foV-eet-ine,  a.     [Eng  forest;  -int.]    Per- 
taining to  or  living  in  forests. 

"  These  leuiuroids  were  foratine  and  perhaps  noc- 
turnal fruit-eaters." — Grant  Allen,  in  Fortnightly 
Rene*,  Sept.,  10811,  p.  319 

loV -ert-rjf ,  s.    [Eng. forest;  -ry.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  :  The  act,  occupation,  or  art 
of  forming  and  cultivating  forests ;  the 
management  of  growing  timber. 

51  Numerous  forestry  associations  have  re- 
cently been  instituted  in  the  United  States, 
their  purpose  being  the  preservation  of  our 
forests.  Nearly  every  nation  in  Europe  except 
Britain  has  schools  of  forestry 

f  foV-gst-jf,  o.  [Eng.  forest ;  •?.]  Like  a 
forest ;  covered  with  forests  ;  thickly  wooded. 

"  When  the  whole  country's  face  was/wr«rfy.  and  we 
Lived  loosely  in  the  wilds  which  now  thus  peopled 
be."  Drayton  :  Poly-Olbiun,  s.  21 

"  fore-swat,  a.    [FORSWAT.] 

foV-et  (t  silent),  f.    [Fr.] 

Ord. :  A  gimlet  or  drill  used  for  boring  the 
touch-hole  of  a  gun. 


f  b're-tac-kle,  s.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  tackle 
(q.v.).] 
Naut.  :  The  tackle  on  the  foremast  of  a  ship. 

*  f  6  re-talk  (I  silent),  *.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  talk  (q.v.).]  A  preface  ;  an  introduction. 

f  6  re-taste,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  taste 
(q.v).]  A  taste  or  experience  of  beforehand  ; 
anticipation  of  ;  partial  enjoyment  in  advance  ; 
an  ante-past. 

"  It  is  the  foretcatt  of  heaven,  and  the  earnest  of 
eternity.  "—  South. 

f  bre-tas'te,  v.t.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  taste 


1.  To  taste  before  another. 

"  Foretasted  fruit, 
Profaned  first  by  the  serpent." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  9S9. 

2.  To  have  a  previous  enjoyment  or  taste 
of  ;  to  have  an  antepast  of  ;  to  anticipate. 

f  bre-tast  -er,  s.  [Eng.  foretaste)  ;  -er.]  One 
who  tastes  beforehand  ;  one  who  has  a  fore- 
taste or  previous  enjoyment  of. 

*  f  6  re-taught  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  taught  (q.v.).]    Taught  or  instructed  be- 
forehand. 

"  The  sacred  things  and  holy  hfuriesforetaught." 
Spenter  :  f.  «.,  I.  Til.  !«. 

f  b  re-tauld,  a.    [FORTOLD.] 

*  fore-teach',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  teach 
(q.v.)]    To  teach  or  instruct  beforehand. 

*  fo  re-team,  s.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Lat.  temo  = 
a  beam,  a  pole.]    A  front  pole  or  shaft. 

"Their  chariots  in  their  foreteamt  broke." 

Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xvi.  362. 

fore-tell',  v.t.  <b  i.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  tell 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

*•  1.  To  tell  beforehand. 

"  These  ...  as  I  foretold  you,  wen  all  spirit*." 

Shaketp.  :  Tempi-it,  IT.  1 

2.  To  predict  ;  to  prophesy  ;  to  declare  or 
tell  an  event  before  it  happens. 

3.  To  foretoken  ;  to  foreshow  ;  to  foreshadow. 

"  What  art  thou,  whose  heavy  looks  foretell 
Some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  thy  tongue  ?  " 

Shaketfi.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  ii.  L 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  prophesy  ;  to  utter  a  pro- 
phecy or  prediction. 

"  One  greater,  of  whose  day  he  shall  foretell." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  S42. 

T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  fore- 
tell, to  predict,  to  prophesy,  and  to  prognosti- 
cate :  "  Foretell  is  the  most  general  in  its  sense, 
and  familiar  in  its  application  ;  we  may  foretell 
common  events,  although  we  cannot  predict 
or  prophesy  anything  important  :  to  foretell  is 
an  ordinary  gift;  one  foretells  by  a  simple  cal- 
culation or  guess  :  to  predict  and  to  prophesy 
are  extraordinary  gifts  ;  one  predicts  by  a 
supernatural  power  real  or  supposed  ;  one 
prophesies  by  means  of  inspiration.  Prediction 
as  a  noun  is  employed  for  both  the  verbs  fore- 
tell and  predict  ;  it  is  therefore  a  term  of  less 
value  than  prophesy.  We  si>eak  of  a  predic- 
tion. being  verified,  and  a  prophecy  fulfilled. 
To  prognosticate  is  an  act  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  it  is  guided  by  outward  symptoms  as  a 
rule  ;  it  is  only  stimulated  and  not  guided  by 
outward  objects  :  a  physician  prognosticates 
the  crisis  of  a  disorder  by  the  symptoms  dis- 
coverable in  the  patient."  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Sywm.) 

fbre-tell'-er,  *.  [Eng.  foretell;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  foretells  ;  a  predicter  ;  a 
prognosticate. 

"  Others  are  proposed,  not  that  the  foretold  events 
should  be  known  ;  but  that  the  accomplishment  that 
expounds  them  may  evince,  that  the  foreteller  of 
them  was  able  to  see  them."—  Boyle  :  On  Colours. 

*  fore  think  ,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
think  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  To  anticipate  in  the  mind  ;  to  anticipate  ; 
to  prognosticate. 

"  The  soul  of  every  man 
Prophetically  does  forethink  thy  fall." 

Shuketp.  :  1  Henry  IV..  ill.  2. 

2.  To  contrive,  plan,  or  design  beforehand. 

"  Blessed  be  that  God  which  hath  given  you  an  heart 
to  forethink  this,  and  a  will  to  honour  him  with  his 
own."—  Bithop  Had. 

B.  Intrans.  :   To   think,  design,    or   plan 
beforehand  ;  to  exercise  forethought. 


*  fore'-thought  (ought  as  at),  a.    [Pref 
fore-,  and  Eng.  thought  (q.v.)."]   Thought  of  o? 
contrived  beforehand  ;  prepense. 

"  Alter  not  the  doom  forethought  by  heaven." 

Shaketp. :  King  John.  ill.  L 

fb  re  -thought  (ought  as  at),  s.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  thought,  s.  (q.v.).] 
L  Prescience  ;  anticipation  ;  premeditation. 

"  Whether  it  be  by  spitefulness  of  forethought,  or  by 
the  folly  of  oversight  or  evil  counsel.  —L' EOrange. 

2.  Provident  care  or  thought ;  foresight. 

"From  a  people  so  fed  diligence  and  forethought 
were  not  to  be  expected."— Macaulay :  Sift.  Eng  , 
ch,  vl 

t  forethought  felony,  «. 

Law:  Murder.    (Wharton.) 

II  As  other  felonies  than  murder  can  be 
planned  deliberately,  the  term  is  not  suffi- 
ciently distinctive. 

*  fore-thought  ful  (ought  as  at),  a.  [Eng. 
forethought;    -fuUf).~\      Full    of  forethought, 
foresight,  or  prescience. 

*  fore-threat  -en,  v.t.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Bug. 
threaten  (q.v.).]     To  threaten  beforehand. 

"  It  being  forethreatened.  and  advertisement  being 
fortunately  lighted  upon."— Uowell :  Dodona't  Grove. 
p.  44. 

*fb're-tdk'-en  (or  as  tok'n),  v.t.  [Pr*f.  fan-, 
and  Eug.  token,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  betoken  before- 
hand ;  to  foreshow,  to  prognosticate,  to  fore- 
bode. 

"If  aught  were  foretokened  thereby."— P.  Holland: 
Ammianiit  Marcellima,  p.  225. 

*  fb're-tok-en  (or  as  tok'n),  *.    [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  token,  s.  (q.v.).]     A  sign,  an  omen, 
a  prognostic,  a  foreboding. 

"  A.  foretoken  of  bringing  in  of  foreign  powers,  which 
indeed  happened." — Camden:  Kemaint. 

fore-told,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [FORETELL.] 

fb  re-tooth,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  tooth 
(q.v.).]  One  of  the  teeth  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  mouth  ;  an  incisor. 

"  The  foreteeth  should  be  formed  broad,  and  with  a 
thin  sharp  edge  like  chicles."— Kay  :  On  the  Creation. 

fore  top,  *fore-toppe,  *for-top,  *for- 
toppe,  s.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eug.  top  (q.v.).] 
*  I.  Ordinary  language : 

1.  That  part  of  a  woman's  head-dress  that  is 
forward  ;  the  top  of  a  periwig. 

2.  The  forehead. 

"  His  fax  and  hitforetoppe  was  filterede  togeders." 
liorte  jlrthure,  1,078. 

3.  An  erect  tuft  of  hair  on  the  head  ;  the 
hair  on  the  forepart  of  the  head. 

II  Naut. :  The  platform  at  the  head  of  the 
foremast. 

foretop  gallant-mast, «.  [See  FORK- 
TOP-MAST.] 

forctop  man,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  man  stationed  in  the  foretop  in 
readiness  to  set  or  take  in  the  smaller  sails, 
and  to  keep  the  upper  rigging  in  order. 

foretop  mast,  s. 

Naut. :  The  mast  erected  at  the  head  of  the 
foremast,  and  surmounted  in  its  turn  by  the 
foretop-gallaut  mast. 

for-eV-er,  adv.  [Eng.  for,  and  ever.]  In  per- 
petuity ;  to  the  end  of  time ;  unceasingly, 
eternally. 

*  fore-voHched',  o.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
vouched.']      Vouched,    declared,    or    affirmed 
before.    (Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  1.) 

*  f d're-wag-es,  *  foir-wag-eis,  s.    [Pref. 

fore-,  and  Eng.  wages.]    Wages  given  before 
the  performance  of  any  work  or  service. 

"  The  saidis  eoilyearis,  coilberaris,  and  saltaris,  to 
be  estemit,  as  theiffis,  and  punischit  in  thair  bodyea— 
viz.,  samony  of  thaiue  as  sail  ressave  fainaageit  and 
feis"  [fees)."— Aeti  Jai.  VI.  1606  (ed.  1814),  p.  Kl. 

fo 're-wale,  ».     [Pret.  fore-,  and  (?)Eng.  wall 

(q.v.).] 

Sadd. :  The  smaller  roll  of  a  horse-collar. 

*  fb  re  wall,    »  fore  wal,    »  for  wal,    «. 

[A.S.  forweaU.]    An  outer  wall  or  barrier. 

"The  sauyour  schal  be  set  ther  ynne,  the  wal  and 
the  forewal.'-  Wycliffe :  Iiatah  xxvi  1.  (Purvey. ) 

•fore- ward  (1),  *  for- ward,  *for-warde, 

«.     [A.S.  forweard.]     An  agreement,  a  com- 
pact, a  treaty. 

"  Hifontarde  with  the  I  festen  on  this  wyse." 

X.  Eng.  AIM.  Poemi ;  Cleanneu,  SK. 


boll.  bo"y ;  poUt,  Jowl;  eat,  gell,  chorus.  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,     ph     t 
-dan,  -Han  =  •han.     tlon.  -don  -  shun;  (Ion,   don  -  zhun.    tlous.  -clone,    slous  -  shua.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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foreward— forgalded 


•fb're-ward  (2),  «.  [Pref.  fire-,  and  Eng. 
ward  (q.v.).]  The  front  guard,  the  van,  the 
front. 


*  fore-wardes,  adv.    [A.8.  Jbrweard.]     For- 

ward, after  ;  of  time  or  place. 

"Fro  this  farafantrs  novere  entrcd  snche  (lithe  In 
thatpUce.'— Xaundmllc,  u.  61. 

fore  warn .  v.t.  &  i.     [Pref.  fort-,  and  Eng. 
warn  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transit irr : 

1.  To  warn  or  admonish  beforehand. 

"  I  viil  ftnvwiirn  you  whom  you  shall  fear."— LuJtf 
Xli.  S. 

2.  To  caution  beforehand. 

"  rhcrbus  hail  /on-warned  him  of  singing  wars."— 

DryJtn:    t'iryil.     (Dedic.) 

S.  To  in  fun  n  or  give  notice  to  beforehand. 
*'  Wa  wem  forewarned  of  your  coming." 

Shakeip. :  3  Henry  IV.,  Iv.  7. 
*  B.  Intrans. :  To  give  warning   or  notice 
beforehand. 

"  Tn  their  room,  as  they  forewarn, 
Wolves  shall  succeed  tor  teachers." 

-tfi7r.il .-  P.  L.,  xii.  507. 

*  fore- waste,  v.t.    [FOBWASTE.] 
•*  fbre-wear'-y,  v.t.    [FORWEARY.] 

*  fo're-weep',  r.t.   [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  weep.] 
To  weep  before. 

"  The  sky  in  sullen  drops!of  rain 
Forewxpt  the  morn." 

Churchill :  The  DueUlst,  1.  15S. 

*  fire- wend',  v.t.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  wend 

(q.v.).]    To  go  before. 

"  And  now  they  hare  to  heaven  forewent." 

Spenser:  Shepheardt  Calender ;  July. 

•fore-went,  pret.  ofv.    [FOREGO.] 

*fore-wete,  v.t.  [A.S.  Jbmcttan.]  To  know, 
determine,  or  settle  beforehand. 

*  fore-wet-er,  *  for-wit-er,  s.    [Eng.  for- 

wet(e);  -er.]    [FOREWITER.] 

*  fore- wet-Ing,  s.       [Pref.   fore-,   and   Eng. 
wcting  (q.v.).]     Foreknowledge,  prescience. 

"  Whether  that  Goddes  worthy  foreweting 
Streiueth  me  nedeley  for  to  don  a  thing." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  15.240. 

fS're-wind  (1),  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
wind,  s.  (q.v.).]  A  wind  which  blows  a  vessel 
along  in  her  course. 

"  Long  sailed  I  on  smooth  seas,  by  forewinds  borne." 
Sandyt:  Job,  p.  25. 

fb  re-wind  (2),  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
wind,  v.  (q.v.).J 

Agric:':   One  of  the  leaders  of  a  gang  of 
reapers. 

•fb're-wise,  *  for-wise,  a.    [A.S.  forewis.] 
Foreseeing ;  having  foresight  or  foreknowledge. 
'  In  fele  things  forurise,  and  a  fer  caster." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  3,919. 

*  fore-wish',  v.t.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  wish 
(q.v.).]    To  wish  for  or  desire  beforehand. 

"The  wiser  sort  ceased  not  ro  do  what  in  them  lay, 
to  procure  that  the  good  commonly  forewished  might 
in  time  come  to  effect."—  Knollei :  ffiitorie  of  the 
Turkes. 

*  f  b're  -  Wit,   s.      [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.   wit 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Foreknowledge,  foresight,  prudence. 

"  Let  thy/oreunV  guide  thy  thought."— Southwell. 

2.  One  who  sets  himself  tip  as  a  leader  in 
matters  of  taste  or  literature. 

*  f  b're-wlt-en,  •for-wit-en,   v.t.    [A.S. 
fnre.witan.]     To  know   beforehand ;   to  have 
prescience  or  foreknowledge  of. 

fb're-wit-er,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  wit; 
-er.]  One  who  knows  before  ;  one  who  has 
prescience. 

"  God  byholder  tundforevriter  of  alle  thinges." 

Chaucer  :  Boethiut,  p.  178. 

»  f  ore-wJth'-ered,  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
withered  (q.v.).]  Withered  away. 

"  Her  body  small,  farevrithered  and  foreapent." 

Sackville  .  Induction,  at.  xii. 

fo're-WOm-an,  S.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
woman  (q.v.).J  A  woman  who  acts  as  chief 
or  superintendent  of  other  women,  as  in  a 
shop  or  a  department. 

fb're-words,  ».  pi.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
•words.]  A  preface,  an  introduction. 

*  fore-worn',  a.    [FORWORN.] 


fo're-yard,  «. 

Naut. :  The  lower  yard  on  the  foremast  of  a 
Bquare-rigged  vessel. 

for  fairn ,  a.    [FORFARE.]    Distressed  ;  worn 
out. 

"Fenwlck,  salr/or/airn."         Burnt:  Ordination. 

•  for  fait,   *  for'-fault,  v.t.    To  subject  to 
forfeiture  ;  to  attaint ;  to  outlaw. 


»  for  fang ,  s.    [A.S.]    [FANO,  v.] 
Old  Law : 

1.  The  taking  of  provisions  from  any  person 
in  fairs  and  markets  before  the  royal  purveyors 
were  served  with  necessaries  for  the  sovereign. 

2.  The  seizing  or  rescuing  of  stolen  or  strayed 
cattle  from  the  hands  of  a  thief,  or  from  those 
having  illegal  possession  of  them. 

3.  The  reward  paid  for  the  rescue  or  recovery 
of  stolen  or  strayed  cattle. 

*  for- fare,  for  far  en,  v.i.  &  *.    [A.S.  for- 
faran ;   O.  Fris.  forfo.ro,  =  to  perish,  to  die  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  farfaran ;  Icel.  fyrirfara  =  to  kill.] 

A.  Intrans.  :   To  perish  ;    to  become  ex- 
hausted or  worn  out. 

"No  lete  noht  that  wrecche  uolk/or/aren  al  mid 
himgre."  Layamon,  ii.  568. 

B.  Trans. :  To  destroy ;  to  kill. 

"  Folk  that  were  fayn  toforfare  that  best." 

William  of  falerne,  2,762. 

*  for-faught  (gh  silent  or  guttural),  *  for- 
faghte,  a.      [Pref.  for-,    and  Eng.    faught 
(q.v.).]    Worn  out  with  fighting. 

"  Sir  Bevys  was  so  wery  forfaghte." 

US.  Cantab,  Ft  ii.  38,  fo.  106. 

*  for'-fault,  V.i.      [FORFALT.) 

*  for'-faultTiire,  s.     [Fr.  forfaiture.]     For- 
feiture, attainder. 

*  for-fear1,  *  for-fere,  v.t.    [Pref.  for-,  and 
Eng.  fear,  v.  (q.v.).  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vervoyren; 
Dut.  vervaren.]    To  terrify  greatly. 

"  He  sperd  his  yate,  and  in  he  ran 
Forfered  of  that  wo<le  man." 

fwiiine  *  Qawaine,  1,677. 

for'-feit,  *for-fait,  *for-fete,  *for-fett, 
*  for-fette,  v.i.  &  t.  [FORFEIT,  s.  Fr.  for- 
faire  —  to  transgress  ;  Low  Lat.  foris  /aero  = 
to  trespass  :  foris  =  abroad,  and/ocio  =  to  do.] 

*  A.  Intransitive. 

1.  To  do  wrong  or  amiss  ;  to  be  guilty  of  a 
crime  or  fault. 

"  Sen  he  Tnasforft-tt  agnns  oure  lawe." 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  189. 

2.  To  fail  to  observe  an  obligation  or  duty. 

"  I  will  have  the  heart  of  him  if  he  forfeit." 

Hhitkesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  1. 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lose  all  right  or  claim  to  anything  by 
any  fault,  crime,  omission,  or  neglect  ;  to  be- 
come liable  to  be  deprived  of. 

"  The  former  class  considered  him  as  having  forfeited 
his  crown  ;  the  latter  as  having  resigned  it  —  Macau- 
lay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

*  2.  To  subject  to  forfeiture  or  loss  of  pro- 
perty, &c. 

"  We  mone  be  forf etude,  and  flcmyde  for  ever. " 

Morte  XrtAure.  1.155. 

*  3.  To  give  up  ;  to  abandon. 

"Undone  and  forfeited  to  cares." 

Shakeip. :  Aid  Well  That  Endt  Well,  ii.  3. 

for'-feit,  *  for-fet,  *  for-fete,  s.  [Fr.  for- 
fait  =  a  crime  punishable  by  line,  a  fine,  from 
Low  Lat.  forisfactum,  neut.  sing.  pa.  par.  of 
forisfacio  =  to  trespass  ;  O.  Ital.  forfalto.] 

*  1.  A  misdeed  ;  a  crime  ;  a  transgression. 

"  He  schalle  fynde  noforfete  amonge  us."— Maunde- 
ville,  p.  294. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  losing  or  being  de- 
prived of  something  through  any  fault,  crime, 
omission,  or  neglect ;   forfeiture  ;  loss  ;   de- 
privation. 

"And  he,  that  throws  not  up  his  cap  for  Joy, 
Shall  for  the  fault  make  forfeit  ofliis  head." 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  I'/.,  ii.  1. 

3.  That  which  is  forfeited  or  lost ;  the  loss 
or  penalty  incurred  through  any  fault,  crime, 
omission,  or  neglect ;  a  penalty  ;  a  fine. 

••  Let  the  forfeit  be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound  of 
youi  flesh. "     Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

*  4.    One  whose  life  is  forfeited  ;   one  ob- 
noxious to  capital  punishment. 

"  Your  brother  ia  a  forfeit  ot  the  law." 

Shaketp.  :  Measure  fur  Measure,  ii.  2. 

5.  (PL):  A  game  in  which  for  every  breach 
of  the  rules  the  players  have  to  deposit  some 


little  article  ns   forfeit,   to  be   redeemed  by 
some  sportive  fine  or  penalty. 

"Walking  out,  drinking  tea,  country  dances,  and 
forfeits  shortened  the  rest  [of  the  day."— Goldsmith: 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.  ch.  ii. 

"  for'-feit,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [FORFEIT,  v.] 

1.  Forfeited  ;  lost  or  alienated  through  some 
fault,  crime,  omission,  or  neglect. 

"All  the  souls  that  are,  were  forfeit  once.' 

Shakesp. :  Measure  far  Measurt,  U.  J. 

2.  Subject,  due,  liable. 

"  Forfeit  to  a  confined  doom." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  107. 

*for'-feit-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  forfeit;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  forfeited  ;  liable  or  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture. 

"  So  a  guardianship  in  soccage.  a  man  may  renounce 
it  as  well  as  he  may  executorship ;  they  are  neither  of 
them  forfeitable."— State  Trials  :  Ttv.  King  *  the  City 
of  London  (1632). 

for'-feit-er,  *  for-fet-owre,  s.  [Eng.  for- 
feit ;  -er.]  One  who  incurs  any  penalty  by 
failing  in  his  obligations. 

"  Forfeiters  you  cast  in  prison." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iii.  1 

*  for7  -  felt  -  ment,  s.     [Eng.  forfeit ;  -ment.] 
Penalty. 

"  Inforfeitmrnt 
Bear  paper  faggots  o'er  the  iwvement" 

Hall :  Satires,  IL  1.  IT. 

for'  -  felt  -  iire,  *  for  -  fet  -  ure,  s.     [0.  Fr. 

forfaiture,  for feture ;  Fr.  forfaiture,  from  Low 
Lat.  forisfactura ;  O.  Ital.  forfattura.] 

1.  The  act  of  forfeiting  or  losing  something 
through  any  fault,  crime,  omission  or  neglect. 

"  Vnder  payue  of  forfeiture  of  the  saide  goods."— 
Hackluyt :  Voyages,  i.  173. 

2.  A  failure  in  any  obligation. 

"  Twas  due  on  forfeiture."— Shakesp. :  Timon,  it  4 

3.  That  which  is  forfeited  ;  a  penalty,  fine, 
mulct  or  amercement. 

"  Old  Michael  now 
Was  summoned  to  discharge  the  forfeiture." 

Wordsworth:  Michael 

If  For  the  difference  between  forfeiture  and 
fine,  see  FINE. 

*  for  fend ,  v.t.  &  i.    [FOREFEND.] 

*  for-fere,  v.t.    [FORFEAR.] 
for'-fex,  s.    [Lat.]    A  pair  of  scissors. 

"  The  peer  now  spreads  the  glittering/or/ez  wid« 
T  enclose  the  lock." 

Pope :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  147. 

for-fic'-u-la,  s.  [Lat.,  =  a  pair  of  small 
shears  or  scissors.] 

Enlom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Forflculidae  (q.v.).  [EARWIG.] 

for-ft-CU'-li-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  forficul(a)  (q. v.\ 
&  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  insects,  the  only  known 
one  belonging  to  the  order  Euplexoptera,  or 
Dermaptera  (q.v.).  [EARWIG.] 

*  for -fight'  (gh  silent),  v.t.     [Pref.  for-,  and 
Eng.  fight,  v.  (q.v.).]    To  exhaust  or  fatigue 
with  fighting. 

"  He  was  soforfoughten."       Joseph  of  Arimathea,  579. 

*  for-flit',  *  for-flytte,  v.t.     [Sw.  fdrflytta ; 
Da.n.forflytte.]     To  drive  away;  to  cause  to 
flit  or  remove. 

"  Alas,  for  wantynge  of  wytte. 
As  a  fole  y  am  forjtyt/e.          Amodos,  380, 

*  for  fought    for  fought  en  (fought  aa 
fat),  a.     [Pref.  for-,  and  Mid.  Eng.  foughten, 
pa.   par.   of  fight.]      Fatigued,  wearied,  ex- 
hausted, worn  out. 

"  Baud  a  yokiu'  at  the  pleugh. 
And  though  forfoughten  sair  eneugh." 

Hums :  Ouidwife  of  rYauchope-house. 

*  for-frSt',  *  for-frete,  *  for-fret-en,  v.t. 
[Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  fret  (q.v.).]     To  wear  out 
or  away  ;  to  consume  utterly. 

"  Covertise  crepeth  among  the  leves 
Andforfreteih  neigh  the  fruyt." 

P.  Plowman,  10,850. 

*  for-firight'  (gh  silent),  v.t.    [Pref.  for-,  and 
Eng.  fright,  v.  (q.v.).]    To  frighten  or  terrify 
exceedingly. 

"  ThU  forf 'righted  folc  flgeren  stod." 

Genesis  i  Exodus,  3,519. 

*for-gab',  *for-gabbe,  v.t.     [Pref.  for-, 
and  Eng.  gab  (q.v.).]     To  mock. 
"  Who  soforgabbeth  a  frere  yfounden  at  the  stues." 
P.  Plowman's  Crede,  1,257. 

*  for-gald-ed,  a.      [Eng.  for;  -galled;   -ed.} 
Greatly  gulled. 

"  The  griefe  of  his  foryalded  sides." 

Uatcoigne:  Comp.  of  Philomena,  p.  117. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot 
or.  wore,  wpli,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  O3  =  e;    ey^-a.    qu  =  kw. 
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for-gath  er,  fbre-gath  cr,  *  for-gad  - 

er,  c.  i.  &  t.  [Perf.  for-,  and  Eng.  gather  (q. v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  hold  close  intercourse ;  to  be  friendly 

or  int mi  it.\ 

"Instead  of  fori-g'ithering  with  an  old  friend."— tt. 
Kinysley  :  Kaneimhue,  ch.  vii. 

2.  To  fall  in  with. 

"  I  dtiwna  forgather  wi'  thae  things  twice  in  the 
four-aud-tweuty  hours."— Scott .-  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xvili 

3.  To  be  united  in  marriage. 

"  Fonk  ay  had  best  begin  with  dealing  fair, 
AHhb'  they  sud  furgader  ne'er  sae  bair." 

floss  :  ffelenore,  p.  105. 

B.  Trans. :  To  l>e  friendly  or  intimate  with. 

"The  only  one  I  ever  did  foregather."  —  Reade  : 
doii'fr  *  lletrth.  cb.  liv. 

for-ga've,  pret.  of  v.    [FORGIVE.] 

*  for-gav'-el,  s.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  gavel ; 
Low  Lat.  forgabulum.] 

Law :  A  quitrent ;  a  small  reserved  rent  in 
money.  (Wharton.) 

for  ge,  s.      [Fr.  forge,  from  Lat.  fabrica  =  a 
workshop,  from  falter  =  a  workman  ;   Sp.  & 
Port,  forja.] 
L  Literally  : 

1.  A  building  in  which  blacksmith's  forges 
or  furnaces  are  arranged.     When  on  a  large 
scale,  furnaces,  cranes,  and  steam  hammers 
are  necessary  adjuncts  ;  a  smithy. 

2.  A  blacksmith's  open  fire,  where  iron  is 
heated  by  the  aid  of  a  blast. 

"  In  other  part  stood  one,  who  at  the  forge 
Labouring,  two  massy  clods  of  iron  and  bran 
Had  melted."  Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  668. 

3.  A   place    where   iron   is  puddled  and 
shingled. 

4.  A  field-forge  in  military  service.  A  travel- 
ling forge  which  accompanies  a  field  battery. 

*  5.  The  act  of  forging  or  working  iron  or 
•teel ;  the  manufacture  of  metallic  bodies. 

"  In  the  greater  Ixxl  ies  the  Jorge  was  easy,  the  matter 
being  ductile  and  sequacious."— Bacon.    (Johnsuit.) 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Any  place  where  anything  is  made  or 
manufactured  ;  a  workshop. 

"  Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought" 

Ijmgfellow  :  Village  Ulacksmith . 

•2.  Workmanship. 

"An  hone  of  brasse  thel  lette  do  forge 
Of  suche  entaile.  and  of  sucbe  &  forge." 

Ooteer,  i.  78. 

forge-man,  s.  A  skilled  coachsmith,  who 
Las  a  hammerman  under  him. 

forge-rolls,  s.  pi. 

Iron-working  :  The  name  given  to  the  train 
of  rolls  by  which  the  slab  or  bloom  is  con- 
verted into  puddled  liars.  They  consist  of 
two  pairs,  the  roughing  down  rolls  and  the 
finishing  rolls. 

forge  (1),  v.i.  &  t.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  by  some 
taken  to  be  a  special  use  of  forge  (2),  by  others 
as  a  corruption  of  force,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  work  or  make  way  slowly 
and  with  difficulty  ;  to  move  laboriously  ;  with 
an  adverb  or  preposition,  as  on,  past,  over,  &c. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  force  or  drive  forward  ;  as, 
To  forge  a  ship  over  a  shoal. 

H  To  forge  ahead : 
Nautical : 

1.  To  draw  ahead  ;  to  move  or  pass  slowly 
In  front  of  some  other  vessel. 

"A  good  start  was  effected,  and  Kate  soon  forged, 
aheadiutil  fully  maintained  and  increased  her  lead."— 
Dally  Telegraph,  August  28, 1882. 

2.  To  shoot  ahead,  as  in  coming  to  anchor 
after  the  sails  are  furled. 

^  To  forge  over: 

Kaut. :  (See  extract). 

"  To  forge  oner  i>  to  force  a  (hip  violently  over  a 
•boat  by  the  effort  of  a  gnat  quantity  of  snil."— 
Fali-oner :  Marine  Diet. 

forge  (2),  *  forg-yn,  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr.forgier, 
forger,  from  Lat./abrico;  Sp.  &  Port,  forjar.] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  form  or  beat  into  shape,  as  a  metal 
try  heating  and  hammering. 

"  An  hone  of  hrasse  thel  lette  Aa  forge."  dower,  1.  78. 

(2)  To  make  or  construct  of  any  material. 

"  Through  the  cmfte  of  Artemage 
Of  wne  \K  forged  an  yiuage."    Ootftr,  vi. 


2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  To  make  by  any  means  ;  to  create. 


(2)  To  frame,  to  invent,  to  originate. 

"  And  he  that  forged,  and  he  that  threw  the  dart. 
Had  each  a  brother's  interest  in  his  heart" 

Cowper :  Hope,  578. 

(3)  To  make  falsely,  to  fabricate,  to  counter- 
feit, to  coin. 

"  The  paltry  rtory  is  untrue, 
AuU  forged  to  cheat  such  gulls  as  you." 

tiutler :  Uuitibnis,  pt.  ii.,  c.  iii. 

n.  Law :  To  counterfeit,  alter,  or  make  in 
the  likeness  of  something  else  with  intent  to 
defraud  ;  to-  form  or  make  wrongfully  to  re- 
semble or  in  imitation  of  something  else  :  as, 
To  forge  a  will,  to  forge  a  bill  of  exchange. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  form  by  forging. 


2.  To  commit  forgery ;  to  make  or  utter  any- 
thing counterfeit. 

•'  Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  preferred 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes. 
That  therefore  I  have  forged'1 

Sliakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  ill.  L 

*  for  ge-a-ble,  a.    [Fr.]    That  may  or  can  be 
formed  fiy  forging. 

"  Lechis  bihoten  that  that  is  of  lechis,  forgers  heten 
forgeablv  thinges."—  Wycliffe :  Pref.  EpiiUc,  p.  67.' 

forged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FoRQE,  v.] 

*  forg'-ed-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  forged;  -ly.}     By 
way  of  forgery  ;  falsely,  untruly. 

"  Her  adversaries  might  write  many  things  forgedly 
and  falsely."— Camden  ;  htiiobcth  (an.  1585). 

forg'-er,    *forg-ere,    ».     [O.   Fr.   forgiere, 
forgeur.] 

1.  One  who    makes,   forms,  or   fabricates 
things ;  a  creator. 


2.  Specifically,  one  who  forges,  falsifies,  or 
counterfeits  anything  fraudulently ;  one  who 
commits  forgery. 

"  A  class  of  printers  who  worked  steadily  at  their 
calling  with  precautions  resembling  those  employed 
bycoinersaud/orj/«r«."— Maeaulay:  Hist.  Kng.,eh.xv\. 

forg'-er-y,  *forg-er-ye, s.  [Eng. forge;  -ry.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  forging  or  forming  by  heating 
and  hammering. 

"  Useless  the  forgery 
Of  brazen  shield."      Milton  :  Samson  Agonittet,  181. 

(2)  That  which  is  forged  ;  smith's  work. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  Inventing,  devising,  planning. 

"  la  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks." 

Shokesp. :  11  ami  ft,  iv.  7. 

(2)  The  act  of  forging,  counterfeiting,  or 
fabricating ;  fabrication. 

"  That  forgery  of  drift  implements  has  been  prac- 
tised latterly  is  indisputable. "—  \Viltrm  :  Prehistoric 
Man.  i.  29. 

(3)  That  which  is  forged,  counterfeited,  or 
fabricated  ;  a  false  or  fraudulent  imitation. 

"  The  writings  going  under  the  name  of  Aristobulua 
were  a  forgery  of  the  second  century."—  Waterland: 
Worki,  viit  6. 

*(4)  Deception. 

"  What !  ha»  your  king  married  the  lady  Gray  t 
And  now,  to  sooth  yum-forytry  and  his, 
Sends  me  a  paper  to  persuade  me  patience." 

Shakeip. :  3  Henry  VI.,  UL  8. 

II.  Law :  (See  extract). 

"  Forgery,  or  the  crimen  falsi,  is  an  effeuce  which 
was  punished  by  the  civil  law  with  deportation  or 
banishment,  and  sometimes  with  death.  It  may  with 
us  be  denned  at  common  law  to  be,  'the  fraudulent 
making  or  alteration  of  a  writing  to  the  prejudice  of 
another  man's  right ;'  for  which  the  offender  may 
suffer  imprisonment,  and  formerly  might  have  been 
Bet  in  the  p'Mory."—Blaclutone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv., 
eh.  17. 

for  set,  *for-get-en,     for  gcte,  *for- 

5ct  yn,    "fer-yete,  for  gite,  v.t.  &  i. 
l.S.  forgitan;  Cut.  vergeten;  Dan.  forgiette; 
Sw.forgata;  Ger.  vergessen;  O.  H.  Ger.  far- 
gezan.) 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  lose  the  memory  or  remembrance  of ; 
to  let  pass  from  the  memory ;  to  cease  to  have 
in  remembrance. 

"  Forget  not  thy  friend  In  thy  mind,  and  be  not  un- 
mindful of  him  In  thy  rich**."— fcclut.  xxivii.  «. 

2.  To  neglect ;  to  pay  no  attention  to. 

"  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child  ?  Yea.  they 
tony  forget;  yet  will  I  out/urge-!  thee?"— Isaiah  xllx.6. 


3.  To  nnlearn;  to  lose  the  power  or  faculty  at 
doing  anything. 

"  We  meet  like  men  that  had  forgot  to  speak. " 
Hhaketp.  :  2  Henry  If.,  v.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  lose  memory  or  remem- 
brance ;  to  cease  to  remember. 

"The  best  sometimes /or^ec."    ShaJcesp. :  Othello,  11.  S. 
H  To  forget  oneself:  To  lose  one's  self-com- 
mand, so  as  to  be  guilty  of  some  unbecoming 
or  unworthy  act ;  to  commit  oneself. 

"  Thou  toet  forget  thyself." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  ia  1. 

forget  me  not,  s. 

Hot. :  Myosotis  palustris,  the  Creeping-water 
Scorpion-grass,  a  boraginaceous  plant  about  s 
foot  high.  The  flowers  are  bright  blue,  witli 
a  yellow  eye  and  a  small  white  ray  at  the  base 
of  each  segment.  It  is  found  abundantly  in 
ditches  and  the  sides  of  rivers,  flowering  from 
June  to  August. 

"  I  move  the  sweet  forget-me-not 
That  grows  for  happy  lovers." 

Tennyton  :  The  Brook. 

If  The  name  is  also  applied  to  Myosoti* 
arvensis,  Veronica  Chamsedrys,  and  Ajuga 
Chamcepitys.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

*for-get-eL,  *for-yet-el,  *  for-yet-ylle, 

a.    [A.S.  forgitol.]    Forgetful. 
"  Fon/etel,  slow  and  wery  sone 
Of  every  thing  whiche  is  to  done."    Gamer,  iii.  9» 

*  for  get  el  ness,  *  for  get  el  nes,  *  for- 
yet-el-nesse,  s.  [A.S.  jorgitolnes.]  Forget- 
fuluess. 

"  To  forgetelneise  given  be  mi  right  hand." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter ;  Pt.  cxxx vi.  6. 

for  get  el  ship,   '  for  get  il  schip,   s. 
[Eng.  forgetil ;  -sliip.]    Forgetfulness. 

"  For  Af»raetiltcl>ip  Richard  and  he  bothe  les." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  17*. 

for-get'-fdl,  a.     [Eng.  forget ;  -fu l(l).~\ 

1.  Easily  losing   the    memory  or   remem- 
brance of  things  ;  liable  to  forget. 

"Bear  with  me,  good  boy,  I  am  much  forgetful." 
Shuketp.  :  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  S. 

2.  Inattentive,  negligent ;  neglectful ;  care- 
less, heedless. 

"  Be  uot  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers."— Beb.  xiii.  L 

*  3.  Bash,  inconsiderate. 

"  That  rash  humour,  which  my  mother  gave  me, 
Makes  me  forgetful:'' 

Shiiketp.  :  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  S. 

*  4.  Causing  forgetfulness  or  oblivion  ;  ob- 
livious. 

"  If  the  sleepy  drench 
Of  tha.t  forgetful  lake  beuuinn  not  still." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  a  74. 

for-get'-fol-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  forgetful;  -ly.l 
In  a  forgetful  manner. 

"  Silently,  thankfully,  and  forgetfully  to  accept  the 
oppression.  —South :  Sermons,  vol.  viii.,  ser.  It " 

for-get'-fol-ngss,  s.    [Eng.  forgetful;  -nest.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  forgetful,  or  of  easily 
losing  the  memory. 

"  The  only  pang  my  bosom  dare  not  brave 
Must  be  to  undjorgetfulneu  in  thine." 

Byron :  Corsair,  L 

2.  The  state  of  having  lost  memory  or  re- 
membrance of  things ;  oblivion, 

"  Not  in  enttre/or^/M/neo, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness." 
Wonlsworth  :  Intimations  nf  Immortality. 

*  3.  The  state  of  being  forgotten  ;  oblivion. 

"  Blind  forgetfulness  and  dark  oblivion  " 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  ill.  7. 

4.  Neglect ;  negligence  or  inattention  to 
duty. 

"  The  church  of  England  is  grievously  charged  with 
forgetfulneit  of  her  duty."— Hooker :  Eccles.  Polity. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  forget- 
fulness and  oblivion:  "Forgetfulness  charac- 
terizes the  person  or  that  which  is  personal ; 
oblivion  the  state  of  the  thing  :  the  former 
refers  to  him  who  forgets;  the  latter  to  that 
which  is  forgotten.  We  blame  a  person  for  his 
forgetfvlness ;  but  we  sometimes  bury  thing! 
in  oblivion."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

forg'-St-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  forge,  t-  connect.,  and 
Eng.  sufT.  -ive.]  Capable  of  forming  or  pro- 
ducing ;  inventive. 

"  Quick,  foraetloe,  full  of  nimble,  fiery,  and  delect- 
able shapes."— Shalceip.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv..3. 

* for-gSt'-ta-ble,  o.  [Eng.  forget;  -obte.1 
That  may  be  forgotten ;  liable  to  be  forgotten. 

"Hysterical  wind,  forgettable  by  all  creature*."— 
Carl  i/lf  :  Letters  of  Cromwell,  ill.  118. 

for  gette,  s.    [Fr.  fourgetU.} 

Glove-making:  The  piece  put  between  the 
fingers  of  a  glove,  and  to  which  the  front  and 
back  parts  of  the  fingers  are  sewed. 


boll,  b£y;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  9 ell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenopbon,  exist.    pb  =  £ 
?lan.    tian     shan.    -tion,  -sion     shun;   -(ion,    sion     zhun.    -clous,   -tious,    -sious-shus.     -ble.  -die,  -         bel,  del. 
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for  get -ter,  s.    [Eng.  forget;  -«r.] 

1.  One  who  forgets. 

••  A  strange /or0«*f«r  of  herself." 

Upturn,  t  fttt. :  THr  Captain.  IT.  3. 

2.  A  heedless,  careless,  or  neglectful  i>erson. 

for  get  ting,  *  for-yet-yng.  *  for-yet- 

ynge,  pr.  jwr.,  a.,  i  s.    [FoKOCT.] 
1  «     A.  k  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
Qie  verb). 

C.  As  svbst.  :  The  act  of  losing  the  memory 
or  remembrance  of  a  tiling  ;  forgetftilness. 

"I  am  not  willing  to  discover  the  forgrttinas  of 
nvervnd  men."— Milton :  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii.. 
ch.  xin. 

*  for-get'-tJng-ly,  <ult>.  [Eng.  fin-getting;  -ty.] 
In  a  forgetful  manner  ;  forgetfully  ;  through 
forgetfulness. 

"  I  fe»r  I  have,  forgeftinttf.  transgressed 
Against  the  dignity  of  the  Court." 

B««  JUH»OH  :  Tht  fox,  IT.  «. 

fbr-gle',  v.t.    [FORGIVE.] 

*for-gifte,  s.    [FORGIVE.]    Forgiveness. 

forg'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [FORGE,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  Xs  pr.  par.  <C  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  forming  or  shaping 
by  beating  and  hammering. 

2.  That  which  is  forged  ;  a  piece  of  forged 
work. 

"The  largest  tingle  forging  ever  made  for  such  a 
puriiose."— Daily  Ifrm.  Sept  29. 1381. 

II.  Fig. :  The  act  of  counterfeiting  or  com- 
mitting forgery. 

forging  hammer,  s.  A  hammer  used 
by  gold-beaters.  It  weighs  three  pounds,  has 
a  head  at  one  end  and  a  wedge  at  the  other, 
the  face  having  a  square  area  of  1J  inches  on 
the  side.  Its  handle  is  six  inches  long.  It 
is  the  first  hammer  in  the  series,  and  reduces 
the  ingot  of  gold  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch.  The 
anvil  is  a  mass  of  steel  four  inches  long  and 
three  broad.  The  laminating-machine  is  often 
used  instead  of  the  forging- hammer. 

forging  machine,  s.  A  machine  hav- 
ing a  number  of  plunging  mandrels  and  stakes 
between  which  a  heated  bar  is  pressed  to 
form.  The  opposing  faces  of  the  plungers  and 
stakes  may  be  merely  hammer-faced,  or  may 
be  made  to  act  as  swages. 

forging  press,  s.  A  press  for  forging 
by  means  of  pressure,  as  in  the  Bessemer 
press,  which  acts  by  hydraulic  pressure. 

for-glV'-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  forgiv(e) ;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  forgiven ;  pardonable ; 
excusable. 

for-give',  *  f  or  geve,  *  for-yeve,  *  for- 
gif,  "for-gif-en,  *  for-gyve,  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  forgifan  ;  Dut.  vergeven ;  Icel.  fyrirgefa; 
8w.  fb'rgifva ;  Ger.  vvrgeben ;  Goth,  fragiban ; 
O.  S.  <fc  O.  H.  Ger.  fargebtn.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  give  up,  to  resign. 

"  To  them  that  list  the  worlds  gay  showes  I  leave, 
And  to  great  ones  such  follies  doe  forgive" 

Spenser :  F.  g.,  VI.  ix.  22. 

2.  To  pardon,  to  excuse ;  not  to  exact ;  to 
remit  that  to  which  one  has  a  claim. 

"The  lord  of  that  servant  was  moved  with  compas- 
rion,  loosed  him,  and /orpine  him  the  debt."— Matthew 
xviit  2T. 

3.  To  pardon,  to  excuse,  not  to  exact  the 
penalty  for ;  uot  to  punish,  to  overlook. 

"  Forqif  us,  Loverd, 
All  that  we  haven  here  misdone." 

Reliquiae  Antigua,  i.  160. 

4.  To  ceas«  to  feel  resentment  towards  ;  to 
pardon. 

••  Sir  Thomas  Level,  I  as  free  forgive  you, 
As  I  would  \xforginen." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  ml.,  IL  1. 

B.  Intrnns. :   To  pardon  or  overlook  any 
injury,  fault,  crime,  or  thing  due. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  for- 
give, to  pardon,  to  remit,  and  to  absolve : 
"  Forqive  and  pardon  both  signify  not  to  give 
the  punishment  that  is  due  :  to  relax  from  the 
rigour  of  justice  in  demanding  retribution. 
Forqivt  is  the  familiar  term  ;  pardon  is  adapted 
to  the  serious  style.  Individuals  forgive  each 
other  ]*rsonal  offences  ;  they  pardon  offences 
against  law  and  morals  :  the  former  is  an  act 
of  Christian  charity,  the  latter  an  act  of 
clemency.  .  .  .  Pardon,  when  compared  with 


remission,  is  the  consequence  of  offence  ;  it 
respects  principally  the  person  offending;  it 
depends  upon  him  who  is  offended  ;  it  pro- 
duces reconciliation  when  it  is  sincerely 
granted  and  sincerely  demanded.  Remission 
is  the  consequence  of  the  crime  ;  it  has  more 
particular  regard  to  the  punishment ;  it  is 
grunted  either  by  the  prince  or  magistrates  ; 
it  arrests  the  execution  of  justice.  Absolution 
is  taken  in  no  other  sense  ;  it  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  fault  or  the  sin,  and  properly 
concerns  the  state  of  the  culprit."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

for-glV-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FORGIVE.] 

for-give'-nSss,  *  for-gefe-nesse,  *  for- 
yev-en-esse,  *  for-gif-ness,  *  for-gife- 

nesse,  *  for-gyf-nes,  s.  [A.S.  forgifen- 
ness,  forgifnes;  Dut.  vergiffenis.] 

1.  The  act  of  forgiving,  pardoning,  or  ex- 
cusing. 

"  She  rather  waives  than  will  dispute  her  right ; 
And,  injured,  makes /uryirenca  her  delight." 

Cowper :  Charity,  481. 

2.  The  state  of  being  forgiven  or  pardoned  ; 
pardon  or  remission  of  a  penalty  incurred. 

"  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood, 
iheforgiaeness  of  sins. '—  Epheiians  i.  7. 

3.  A  disposition  to  forgive  or  excuse  ;  mild- 
ness, clemency. 

"  Here  are  introduced  more  heroick  principles  of 
meekness,  forgiveness,  bounty,  and  magnanimity,  than 
all  the  learning  of  the  heathens  could  invent."— Sprat. 
(Johnson.} 

for-giv'-er,  s.  [Eng.  forgiv(e);  -er.]  One 
who  forgives,  pardons,  or  remits  a  penalty. 

"What  a  shameful  reproach  is  this  to  the  infinite 
mercy  of  the  forglverl  —  Bp.  Ball:  Ha  Peace  with 
Rome,  i  10. 

for-glv'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [FORGIVE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -4s  adj.  :  Disposed  to  forgive  ;  ready  or 
inclined  to  overlook  offences  ;  merciful ;  gra- 
cious ;  mild. 

"  He  was  of  no  gentle  or  forgiving  temper."— Macau- 
Ian  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  pardoning  or  ex- 
cusing ;  forgiveness. 

for-giv'-Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  forgiving;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  forgiving ;  readiness  to 
forgive  ;  a  forgiving  disposition. 

"  His  equanimity,  generosity,  and  forgivingness." — 
Richardson  :  Sir  C.  Srandison,  vi.  115. 

*  for-gnaw  (g  silent),  *  for  gnaghe,  v.t. 
[A.S.   forgnagan.]      To    gnaw    or    eat    away 
utterly. 

"The  deuel  hinaforgnaghe."    Sir  Ferumbrat,  1,148. 

*  for-gnide,  v.t.    [A.S.  forgnidan.]   To  break 
down,  to  destroy  utterly. 

"Hefyrgnod  yhates  brased  ware." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter ;  Pi.  cvi.  1«. 

for-go'  *  for-gon,  v.t.    [FOREGO.] 

for-got'-ten  (or  as  got  n),  *  for-got,  pa. 
par.  or  a.  [FORGET.] 

1.  Lost  to  memory ;  passed  out  of  remem- 
brance. 
*  2.  Forgetful. 

"  I  am  all  forgotten."       Shakesp. :  Othello,  ii.  S. 

*for-grdwe,  *  for-grow-en,  a.  [Pref. 
for-,  and  Eng.  grown  (q.v.).] 

1.  Far  grown  ;  far  advanced. 

"A  man  that  was  right  ferr  in  age  certayn, 
And  alle  forgrowe,  a  pilgrim  as  he  were." 

Generydes,  3,666. 

2.  Overgrown. 

"  Itforgrowen  was  with  grasse  and  weede." 

Chaucer  :  Flower  A  Leaf,  43. 

*  for  guilt ,  *  for  gilt,  *  for  gult-en,  v.t. 
[A.S.  forgyltan.]    [GuiLT.] 

1.  To  sin  against. 

"For  nawt  thu  prokest  me  to  forgulten  and  f  organ 
the  blisse  upon  blisse."— Halt  Meidenhad,  p.  47. 

2.  To  make  guilty  ;  to  bring  into  guilt ;  to 
condemn. 

"  Swa  Adam  us  forguUe  erest  into  belle."— Old  Eng. 
Homilies,  p.  23. 

*  for  hach ,  *  for  hac  che,  v.t.    [Pref.  for-, 
and   Eng.  hack  (q.v.).]     To  hack  or  cut  in 
pieces. 

"  lv  ach  an  hyrd  ben  hated  and  forhaM." 

Lyrical  Poems,  p.  37. 

*  for  hail',  v.t.    [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  hail  = 
hate,  v .  ]    To  tear  or  drag  asunder  ;  to  harass ; 
to  torment. 

"  Ah  !  but  Hohbinoll,  all  this  Ion?  tale 
Nought  eas«th  the  care  that  doth  me  forehail." 
Spenser  :  Shepherds  Calendar  ;  September. 


*  for  hang ,  *  for  henge,  r.t.    [Pref.  /or-, 
and  Eng.  hang  (q.v.).]     To  hang  up. 

"Ichshal  .  .  .  birefurhenge  heye."    Haeelok,  2,72*. 

*  for-hate',  v.t.    [A.S.  forhdtan.]    To  hate  or 
despise  strongly. 

"Thou  dedest  .  .  .  thet  was forhote." 

Shoreham,  p.  162. 

*  for  have',   v.t.     [A.S.  forhabban.]     To  ab- 
stain from. 

"  Wimmeii  heforhedde."      Layamnn,  i.  10». 

*  for  head  ,   *  for  hede,   v.t.      [Pref.  /or-, 
and  Eng.  head  (q.v.).]     To  behead. 

"  He  that  the  treson  dede  wsuforhedid  in  that  steads." 
AliS't  under,  1,365. 

*  for  he  fed  nesse,  s.     [A.S.  forho-fedness.] 
Abstinence. 

"  To  micbelforhefednesse  on  hete." 

Old  Ei,g.  Homilies,  p.  101. 

*  for-hele,  v.t.    [A.S.  forhelan  ;  O.  S.  A  O.  H. 
Ger.  forhelan.]    To  conceal,  to  hide. 

"  Thing  ihid  ne  thing  istole 
Ne  mai  nowt  longe  beforhole." 

Seven  Saga,  tit. 

*  for  hend ,  v.t.    [FOREHEND.] 

*  for-hew'   (ew  as  u),  ».  t.     [Pref.  for-,  and 
Eng.  hew  (q.v.).]     To  hew  or  cut  in  pieces  ;  to 
dismember  by  violence. 

"Toforheute  yow  flech  and  bones." 

Sir  Ferumbrat,  2,268. 

*  for  hi  le,    v.t.      [Pref.  for-,  and   Eng.   Mle 
(q.v.).]     To  cover,  to  shelter,  to  protect. 

"  Forhile  him  I  sal."      E.  Eng.  Psalter ;  Pi.  xc.  14. 

*  for-hil'-er,  s.     [Eng.  forhiUf);  -er.]    A  pro- 
tector, a  guardian. 

"  Forhiler  es  he  of  al  that  in  him  hopand  be." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter ;  Ps.  xvii.  3L 

*  for  hil'-ing,  s.     [FORHILE.]     Shelter,  pro- 
tection, cover. 

"  Informing  of  God  of  heven  dwelle  sal  he.' 

E.  Eng.  Psalter ;  Ps.  re.  1. 

*  for  hoght,  s.    [FORHOW.]    Contempt,  con- 
tumely, disdain,  scorn. 

"  Ben  fra  me  upbraiding  unAforhnght." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter;  Pi.  cxviii.  22. 

*  for-hoar',  for  hore,  v.i.    [Pref.  for-,  and 
A.S.  hdrian  =  to  grow  hoary  or  old.]     To 
grow  or  be  old. 

"  Thou  olde  and/orAory<i  man." 

Ouy  of  Warwick,  11,089. 

*  for-htf^r',  *  for  hoghe,  v.t.     [A.S.  forho- 
gian.]    To  despise,  to  reject,  to  abandon. 

"Htforhoheth  the  anan."     Bali  Meidenhad,  p.  41. 

*  for  hun  gered  *  for  hon  gryd,  *  for- 
hun-gryd,  •  for-un  grid,  a.    [Pref.  for-, 
and    Eng.    hungered     (q.v.).]      Exceedingly 
hungry. 

"  He  vx&forwngrid  sore." 

Seven  Sages,  964. 

for-ln'-sS-cal,  a.  [Lat.  forinsecus  =  from 
without ;  foris  =  out  of  doors.]  Foreign, 
alien. 

*  for-irk',  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  irk 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  tire  out ;  to  satiate. 

"Of  manna  he  benforirked  to  eten." 

Genesis  t  Exudus,  3.6M. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  become  tired. 

"  His  wife  forirking  of  his  raigne." 

Mrrour/or  Magistrates,  p.  442. 

*  for-is-fa-mil'-I-ate,  v.t.  &  i.    [Low  Lat. 

forisfamilio,  from  Lat.  foris  =  out  of  doors, 
and/araiKa  =  a  family.] 
Law: 

A.  Trans.  :  To  emancipate  from  parental 
authority ;    to  put  a  son  into  possession  of 
property  during  his  father's  lifetime,  and  thus 
discharge  him  from  the  family. 

"Yet  Glanvil,  with  us,  even  in  the  twelfth  ceatury, 
seems  to  declare  for  the  right  of  the  nephew  by  repre- 
sentation ;  provided  the  eldest  son  had  uot  received  a 
provision  in  lands  from  his  father  (or  as  the  civil  law 
would  call  it),  had  not  beenforinfamitiated.  in  his  life 
time."—  Blackstone  :  Commentaries,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  14. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  renounce  a  legal  title  to  a 
further  share  of  paternal  inheritance. 

*  fbr-Is-fa-mir-i-ate,  a.     [Low  Lat.  /orw- 
famtliatus.] 

Law :  Put  into  possession  of  property  dur- 
ing the  father's  lifetime. 

*  fdr-Is-fa-mil-I-a'-tion,  s.     [Low  Lat 
forisfamiliutio,  from  forisfamiliatus,  pa.  par. 
of  forisfamilio.] 

IM,W  :  The  act  of  forisfamiliating  ;  the  state 
of  being  forisfamiliated. 


late,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,   pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


forj  esket— forlorn 
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for-Jes'-ket,  o.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Jaded  with  fatigue  ;  worn  out.    (Scotdi.) 
"  Forjesket  aair,  with  weary  legs, 
Eattliu'  the  corn  out-owre  the  rigs." 

Burnt :  Epistle  to  J.  tapraik. 

*  for  joust,  *  for-just,  v.t.    [Pref.  for-,  and 
Bug.  joust  (q.v.).]     To  kill  in  jousting. 

"  Thus  68  the  geaute /orjiiste." 

Jforte  Arthurs,  2,896. 

•  for-judge,  v.t.    [Pref.  for-,  and  Bug.  judge 
(q.v.).]    To  judge  or  condemn  wrongfully. 

"  Falsely  accused,  and  of  his  Boone  foriudged 
Without  answere,  while  he  was  absent 
He  dainued  was."    Chaucer :  The  Blacke  Knight. 

fork,  *  forke,  *  furke,  *  forch,  s.  [A.S. 
fore,  from  Lat.  furca;  Icel.  forkr ;  Dan.  fork; 
Dut.  vork ;  O.  Fris.  forke,  ftirke  ;  O.  Fr.  forche, 
/burche.  forque;  Fr.  fourche;  Ital.  &  Port. 
forca;  Wei.  /orck.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  handle 
terminating  in  a  shank,  usually  of  metal,  with 
two  or  more  prongs,  used  for  piercing,  lifting, 
carrying,  or  throwing. 

"At  midsummer  down  with  the  brambles  and  brakes. 
And  after  abroad  with  thy/or**  and  thy  rakes." 

Taster:  Husbandry. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  fork  in  shape,  or 
furcate  at  the  extremity. 

(1)  The  point  where  the  legs  of  a  man  sepa- 
rate ;  the  juncture. 

(2)  A  divarication  ;  as,  the  fork  of  a  tree,  the 
fork  of  a  river. 

(3)  A  place  where  the  county  becomes  bifur- 
cated ;  a  point  where  a  road  divides  into  two. 

-The  wliitt  doe  followed  up  the  vale. 
Up  to  another  cottage— hidden 
111  the  deep/orJk  of  Amerdale." 

Wordsworth  :  White  Doe  of  Kyi  stone,  vii. 
*K4)  A  barbed  point,  as  of  an  arrow. 

•  "  Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 

The  region  of  my  heart."    Shakesp. :  Lear,  1  1, 
*(5)  A  point. 

"  Several  are  amazed  at  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients, 
that  represented  a  thunderbolt  with  three  forks."— 
Addison :  On  I4t0a.lt. 

•3.  A  gibbet. 

"Thau   scholtou  don   the  forchyt  before  the  castel 
right."  Sir  Ferumbras,  2,881. 

4.  The  haunch  of  a  deer. 

6.  A  dilemma  ;  choice  between  two  evils. 

H.  Technically : 

1.  Agric. :  An  implement  with  prongs  for 
lifting,  digging,  carrying,  or  throwing.    Such 
are  dung  or  manure  forks,  ba.y-forks,  pitch- 
Jbrks,  digging-/orts. 

2.  M us. :  A  tuning-fork  :  an  instrument  of 
steel   with  two  prongs,  which,   when  set  in 
vibration,  gives  put  a  musical  sound,  varying 
in   pitch  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
metal  or  the  length  or  width  apart  of  the 
prongs.    [TUNING-FORK.] 

3.  Turn.  :  A  Fork-chuck  (q.v.). 
IT  In  fork : 

Min.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  mine  when  it  is 
free  from  -water  and  in  working  order:  the 
engine  is  said  to  leave  the  water  in  fork. 

fork  beam,  s. 

Shipbnild. :  A  half-beam  to  support  a  deck 
where  hatchways  occur. 

fork-chuck,  s. 

Turn. :  A  piece  of  steel  projecting  from  the 
live  spindle  and  carrying  the  front  centre  and 
a  pair  of  joints  which  enter  the  wood  and 
cause  it  to  rotate. 

fork  head,  *. 

*  1.  The  l>arl>ed  head  of  an  arrow. 

"Through  hii  haberiouii  the  fork-head  flew." 

H/ienier  :  F.  Q,  III.  v.  19. 

2.  The  double  head  of  a  rod  which  divides 
to  form  a  connection  by  means  of  a  pin. 

fork  staff-plane,  s. 

Join. :  A  joiner's  plane  for  working  convex 

cylindrical  surfaces. 

fork-tailed,    . 

Ornlth. :  Having  forked  tails. 

U  (1)  Fork-tailed  Shrikes : 

Ornith. :  A  name  for  the  Dicrurinse,  a  sub- 
family of  Laniadae.  They  are  more  commonly 
called  Urongo  Shrikes.  (Swainson.) 

(2)  Fork-tailed  Tyrants : 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Milvulus,  which  belongs 
to  the  Tyranninse,  a  sub-family  of  Laniadx. 
(Swainson.) 


fork-wrench,  s.  A  spanner  with  two 
jaws  which  embrace  a  nut  or  a  square  on  a 
coupling. 

fork,  v.t.  &  i.    [FORK,  s.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  raise  or  pitch  with  a  fork,  as  hay,  &c. 

2.  To  dig  or  break  up  with  a  fork,  as  ground. 

3.  To  make  sharp  or  pointed. 

4.  To  steal.    (Slang.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  divide  into  two ;  as,  A  road/orfcs. 

2.  To  shoot  out  into  blades. 

"The  cornbeginnethto/orJfc"— Mortimer :  Husbandry. 

If  (1)  To  fork  out :  To  hand  or  deliver  over. 

"If  I   am  willing  to  .fork  out  a  sum  of  money."— 
O.  Eliot :  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  xxviii. 
(2)  Forks  and  knives  : 

Hot. :  Lycopodium  clavatwm.  (Britten  £  Hol- 
land.) 

forked,   *  fork-et,  a.    [Eug.  fork ;  -ed.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Opening  into  two  or  more  parts ;  furcated. 

"  He  would  have  spoke, 

But  hiss  for  hiss  returned  with  forked  tongue 
To  forked  tongue."          Milton  :  P.  L.,  x.  517,  518. 

2.  Zigzag  ;  as,  forked  lightning. 

"  The  forked  weapon  of  the  skies  can  send." 

Wordsworth :  Excurrion,  bk.  vii. 

*  3.  Having  more  than  one  meaning ;  am- 
biguous, equivocal. 

-What  hath  this  auctor  woone  nowe  by  his  forked 
question  f'—flp.  Gardner  :  Explication,  fo.  81. 

4.  A  term  applied  to  the  horns  of  deer 
when  there  are  only  two  projections  above 
the  sur-royal. 

IL  Bot. :  Having  long  terminal  lobes  like  the 
prongs  of  a  fork  ;  as  Ophioglossum  pendulum. 

forked-beard,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  beard  dividing  out  into 
two  parts. 

"  An  old  man  with  a  red,  forked-beard.'—Walpole  : 
Anecdote*  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  4. 

2.  Ichthy.  :  The    genus    Baniceps,    which 
belongs  to  the  family  Gadidae  (Oods). 

*  fork'-ed-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  forked;  -ly.]    In  a 
forked  manner  or  form. 

~  fork'-ed-ness,  s.    [Eng. forked ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  «g  state  of  being  forked  or  bifurcated. 
"  Bes^  the  forkednea  of  the  arrows  themselves." 
—QoodtaHf:  Works,  iii.  601. 

*for-ker've,  v.t.    [FORCARYE.] 

*fork'-5t,  s.    [Fr.  fourchette.]    A  small  fork. 
(Cotgrave.) 

*  fork-l-n&ss,  s.     [Eng.  forky;  -ness.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  forked  or  forky. 

*  fork' -less,  «.    [Eng./orfc;  -less.]    Destitute 
of,  or  having  no  forks. 

fork  :tail,  s.    [Eng.  fork,  and  tail.]    A  salmon 
in  his  fourth  year's  growth. 

fork'-jf,  a.    [Bug.  fork;  -y.]    Forked,  furcated, 
opening  with  two  or  more  parts  or  points. 
"  Those  he  spake  to  with  his  forky  tongue." 

Byron :  Cain,  i.  L 

*  for-la'-den,  a.    [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  laden 
(q.v.).]    Heavily  laden,  overladen,  overloaded. 

*  for  laft,  a.    [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  loft  =  left.] 

Left  off  entirely. 

*  for  lang,  *  forr-lannge,  adv.    [Pref.  for-, 
and  M.  Eng.  lang  —  long.]    Very  long. 

"  Biforenn  thatt  forrlannge."      Ormulum,  7,019. 

*  for  langcd,      forr  longcdd,   a.     [Pref. 
for- ;  M.  Eng.  lang  —  long  (q.v.).]     Longing 
exceeding,  greatly  desirous. 

"  Yitf  thatt  tu  forrlangedd  tart  to  cummeu  upp  till 
criste."  Ormulum,  1,280. 

*  for  lay,    v.t.      [Dut.  verlcighen  =  to  lie  in 

wait  for.] 

1.  To  lie  in  wait  for,  to  waylay. 

"  As  ambushed  thief  forlnyi  a  traveller." 

Dryilcn  :  Palamon  t  Arcite,  i.  493. 

2.  To  lay  a  trap  to  catch. 

"  How  cunningly  doth  he  forelay  their  confidence. "— 
Op.  Hall :  Contempt.,  Hesekiah  t  Sennacherib. 

*  for  lead  ,  'for  ledc,  v.i.     [A.S.forld-dan  ; 
Dut.  verleiilen ;  Sw.  forleda ;   Dan.  forlede.] 
To  be  led  astray,  to  be  seduced. 

"  Hire  workes  beoth  to  swete  that  fale  men  fnrlr art h.' 
Layamon,  i.  57. 


*  for-leave,  *  for-leve,  v.t.    [Pref.  for-,  and 

Bug.  leave,  v.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  leave,  to  give  up,  to  abandon. 

"  A  theef,  of  venison  that  hath  forlaft 
His  likerousnesse.  and  al  his  aide  craft, 
Call  kepe  a  forest  bent  of  any  man." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12.019. 

2.  To  desert,  to  forsake. 

"  God  us  hath  forlaft  out  of  his  hand." 

Political  Hongs,  p.  340. 

*for-lelt,  v.t.    [FORLET.] 

*  for-length  en,  v.t.      [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng 
lengtlien  (q.v.).]    To  lengthen,  to  extend. 

"  Thair  wickeduease  forlengthed  that" 

E.  Bng.  Psalter,  Ps.  cxxviil.  & 

*for-lese,  v.t.    [FORLOSE.] 

*for-lere,  v.t.  [A.S.  ftn-Ukran.]  To  lead 
astray  with  words  ;  to  deceive. 

"  That  thi  dweole  sonic  heom  ne  forlere. " 

Ou'l  t  nightingale.  92S. 

*for-lSt,  *for-lelt,  *for-lete,  *for-let- 

-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  forlcbtan ;  Dut.  verlaten; 
Icel.  fyrirldta ;  Sw.  forl&ta ;  Dan.  forlade.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  give  up  altogether ;   to  abandon,  to 
abjure. 

••  Thu  wult/orletm  thine  misdede."— OM  Eng.  Honti- 
lies,  p.  25. 

2.  To  desert,  to  abandon,  to  forsake. 

"  Me  forlet  tu  me  nawt,  luuende  lauerd.* 

St.  ifarkerete,  p.  B. 

3.  To  lose. 

"  Thoru  deth  he  Kholde  the  lyf  forlete." 

Castel  of  Lone,  178. 

4.  To  forgive. 

"  Uorlet  ous  oure  yeldinges,  ase  and  we  uorleten  our* 
yelders." — Ayenbite,  p.  262. 

5.  To  desert,  to  make  deserted  or  desolate. 

"  Whanne  the  citi  of  Jerusalem  was  .  .  .  maad  deso- 
late, either  forlete."—  IVgcliffe  :  Kings.    (Prul.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  give  up,  to  omit,  to  neglect. 
"  Ne  forlete  ye  for  uane  scame  thet  ye  ne  seggen 

tham  prieste  alle  eower  sunue."— 0.  Eng.  Homilies, 
p.  SS. 

for  leth-ie,  s.  [From  Scotch  prov.  word  for- 
leith  =  to  disgust.]  A  surfeit,  a  disgust. 
(Scotch.) 

*  for-lie',  *  for-ly,  v.t.    [A.S.  forlicgan,  pt.  t. 
forlceg,  pa.  par.  fnrl&gon,  forlegen;  O.  H.  Qer. 
Jarligan.]    To  seduce. 

"  And  alsoo  hys  doughter  he  hath  forlayn." 

Richard  Caur  de  Lion,  1,201. 

*for-li'7er,  for  ligh  er,  s.  [A.S.  forligire.] 
A  fornicator. 

"  Ye  beoth  swilche  forltgheres.'—0ld  Eng.  Uomilies. 
p.  117. 

*  fbr-lig-er,  s.    [A.S.]    Fornication. 

"Forliger  and  unimete  galnesse,  that  is  ihaten  for- 
nicatio."—0ld  Eng.  Hnmilies,  p.  103. 

*  for-Ust ,  *.«.    [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  fis<(q.v.).] 
To  desire  greatly. 

"  Forlistede  hire  owen  red."    Genesis  i  Exodus,  1,847. 

*for-lond,  s.  [FORELAND.]  A  promontory, 
a  foreland. 

"  The  ilond  Corsica  is  cornered  with  many  forlondet 
achetynge  in  to  the  sea."— Trevisa,  i.  305. 

*for-lb're,  pret.  of  v.  [FORLORN,  a.]  De- 
serted. 

"  When  ever  they  their  heavenly  bowers  forlore." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  11.  xii.  6«. 

*for-ld're,  o.  [FORLORN.]  Deserted,  aban 
doned,  forsaken,  utterly  lost. 

"  Of  heaven,  and  earth,  and  Ood,  and  men  forlore." 
O.  Fletcher :  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death. 

*  lor  16  rc  ness,    *  vor-lor-en-esse,    s. 

[A.S.  forleorniss ;  O.  H.  Oer.  farloranissa ; 
M.  H.  Qer.  verlornusse.]  Forlornness,  desti- 
tution, solitude. 

"  The  ueond  ivond  wei  touward  hire  of  hire  uorlur- 
enesse."—Anci-en  itiivle,  p.  66. 

for  lorn',  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  forloren,  pa.  par.  of 
forle6san  =  to  destroy,  to  lose  utterly ;  Dan. 
forloren  =  lost ;  Dut.  verloren,  pa.  par.  of 
verliezen  =  to  lose  ;  Qer.  verloren,  pa.  par.  of 
verlieren  =  to  lose.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Deserted,  abandoned,  forsaken,  destitute. 
"Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children." 

Shakesp.  :  Titus  A  ndronicus,  ii.  3. 

2.  Helpless,  lost,  wretched,  solitary,  friend- 
less. 

"The  mighty  sorrow  has  been  borne, 
And  she  is  thoroughly  forlorn." 

Wordsworth :  White  Doe  of  Ryltton,  vii. 

3.  Deprived,  bereft,  destitute. 

"Make  them  seek  for  that  they  wont  to  sewn , 
Of  fortune  and  of  hope  at  once  forlorn." 

Spenser:  Mother  ffubberds  Tale.  268. 


boil,  b6^;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  shin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph      t 
-  clan,  -tian  =  shan.     tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,    tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &C.  =  bei.  deL 
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forlornly— 


*  t.  Der  '.ate,  deserted. 

"  To  Mm*  forlorn  and  iuik«d  hermitage." 

,SA(i*«/'.  :  Larri  Labour!  Uttt.  t.  t 

5.  Despicable,  contemptible,  miserable. 

"  Hr  was  to  forlorn  that  his  dimension*  to  any  thick 
(*t>i  wrre  iuTislble."—  Skoftop.  .  i  0mu>  /r..  iii.  3 

*  B.  .-is  substantive  : 

1.  A  forlorn,  d  sserted,  or  forsaken  person. 

"Forced  to  \i:t  in  Bmitlmid.  n  forlorn." 

•SA.Uv.M.  •  S  llntry  I'/.,  tit  S. 

2.  A  forlorn  hope  ;  an  advanced  guanl  of 
troops  ;  the  Tan 

"They  [the  Ennlskillen  horse]  offered  with  speed  t» 
•ukr  always  the  firtom  of  the  army.  "—  Drydtn  : 
H'ortjled  Scott),  vi'i.  3 

For  the  difference  between  forlorn  and 
tu,  see  FORSAKEN. 


forlorn-hope,  s. 

Mil.  :  Tliose  wliose  hope  of  emerging  alivo 
from  a  bat  t  le  is  of  the  most  desperate  character, 
from  their  l>eiiig  the  first  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  action  ;  used 

*  1.  (Originally)  of  the  skirmishers  in  front 
of  th*  army. 


, 

.  ng  the  furious   heat  of   the    first  bruut. 

ight,  if  they  did  no  other  good,  yet  with  receiving 
many  a  wound  in  their  bodies,  dull  and  turn  the  edge 
of  the  enemy's  sword."—  P.  Holland  :  /.ivy.  P.  7«5. 

*  2.  Skirmishers  in  front  of  the  army  with- 
out reference  to  the  amount  of  danger  which 
this  exposed  position  involved. 

"  The  light-armed  /<>rf«rn  ho/*  of  archers  and  darters 
of  the  Roman  host,  which  went  before  the  battle  to 
Skirmish.  '—/>.  Holland  :  Liny,  p.  M. 

3.  A  detachment  of  men  selected  for  some 
Bervic*  of  uncommon  danger,  as  the  storming 
of  a  breach,  &c.,  the  hope  of  whose  safe  return 
is  a  forlorn  one. 

•  for-lorn'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  forlorn  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  forlorn,  miserable,  or  forsaken  manner  ;  like 
one  forlorn  or  forsaken. 

for-lorn'-nes»,  s  [Eng.  forlorn  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  forlorn,  forsaken,  or 
friendless. 

"Tb«y  compleated  the  forlornneu  of  their  condition 
by  the  lethargy  of  not  being  sensible  of  it.'—  Boyle  • 
Workt,  i  M7 

•tor-ldfe',  •  for  leos  en,  *  for  -loose, 
•  for-lese,  .v  .t.  &  i.  [A.S.  forledsan  (pa.  t. 
Jbrleds,  pa  jwr.  forloren);  O.  8.  furliosan  ; 
O.  Fris.  forliasa  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  farliusan  ;  Dut. 
•criiezen  ;  Ger.  verliercn.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  lose  utterly. 

"  He  tal  forleten  eche  lilit  and  bllsw  and  lif  "—  Old 
Mng.  HomUitt,  ii.  is. 

2.  To  destroy  utterly. 

"forlete  nil  faas."       E  Eng  Flatter:  Pi  cxlil.  12. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  lost  or  ruined. 

"All  that  lihte  of  haul  twa  schulde  forl-oten." 

Legend  St  Katherine,  897. 

•tor-lost',  a.  [Pref  for-,  and  Eng.  lost  (q.v.).] 
Utterly  lost  or  ruined  ;  forlorn. 

11  She  held  hire  self  Aforlaf  creature." 

Chaucer  :  Troilut  i  Cretsida,  IT.  728. 

•fbr-loyne  (oy  as  6i),  v.i.    [Pref.  for-,  and 
FT.  loin  -  far.] 
L  To  wander  from  the  right  path. 

"  Vch  freke/orfoyned  fro  the  ryght  wayez." 

B.  Eng.  Allit.  Poemi;  Cleanneu,  281. 

4.  To  err,  to  wander  ;  to  go  wrong. 

"  Yil  Iforloyne  as  a  fol." 

E.  Eng  AIM.  Poeml  ;  Clcannat,  760. 

•for-loyne'  (oy  as  61),  s.  [FORLOYNE,  v.}  In 
hunting,  a  chase  in  which  some  of  the  hounds 
have  tailed,  and  the  huntsman  is  ahead  of 
some,  and  following  others. 

•tor-lye',  v.i.    [FORLIE.] 

form,  *  forme,  *  fourme,  *  foorme,  *.  [Fr. 
forme,  from  Lat.  forma;  Sp.,  Port  ,  &  I  tal. 
forma,;  M.  H.  Ger.  forme;  Dut.  vorm;  Icel. 
formr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  form.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  shape,  figure,  or  external  appearance 
of  anything  as  distinguished  from  the  material 
of  which  it  is  composed  ;  the  configuration 
or  outline  of  a  body  by  which  it  is  recognized 
by  the  eye  as  distinct  from  other  bodies. 


2.  A  being  appearing  in  a  particular  shape  ; 
a  figure. 

"  Ten  thousand  farmt  I  ten  thousand  different  trilies 
People  the  blaze,"  Thornton  :  Summer,  249. 


3.  A  particular  mode  of  arrangement,  or 
disposition,  organization,  or  constitution  ;  a 
system. 

"  A  great  part  of  the  reasoning  of  Butler's  '  Analogy 
may  be  exhibited  in  this  form"-  Whattty :  Ufh, 
ok.  ii..  ch.  iii..  i  4. 

4.  A  shape  or  mould  ;  that  by  which  things 
are  fashioned  or  arranged  ;  a  pattern,  a  model. 

*  6.  A  picture,  a  model,  a  likeness. 

"  That  thou  no  form  of  th»e  hast  left  behind." 

.iShakeip. :  Sonnet  9. 

6.  A  formula ;  an  established  or  prescribed 
mode  or  arrangement. 

"Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  which  thou 
hast  heard  of  me."— a  Timothy  i.  18. 

7.  Regularity,  method,  order,  system,  ar- 
rangement. 

"  What  he  spoke,  though  it  lacked  form  a  little, 
Was  not  like  madness.'     .SA/iAv«;/. :  Humh-i.  iii.  1. 

8.  Beauty;  elegance  of  appearance  or  figure; 
comeliness. 

"  He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness. "— liaioh  liii.  2, 

9.  External  appearance  without  the  essen- 
tial qualities  ;  empty  show. 

"  Dwellers  on  form  and  favour  " 

Shakeip.  :  Sonnet  125. 

10.  Ceremony ;  external  rites  ;  established 
practice  or  mode  :  as,  the  form  of  consecra- 
tion of  bishops. 

"  Nor  are  constant  formt  of  prayer  more  likely  to  flat 
and  hinder  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  devotion,  than  un- 
premeditated and  confused  variety  to  distract  and 
lose  it."— King  Cliarlet :  Eikon  UatUUce. 

*  11.  An  outline  or  plan. 

"  The/orm  of  my  intent"— fHialcetp. :  Twelfth  Night, 
i.  2. 

*  12.  Manner  of  behaving  ;  deportment 

"  Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form  ;*' 

ShaJceip  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

*  13.  A    formal    cause  ;    that   which    gives 
essence . 

"They  did  admit  of  a  deity  besides,  but  only  the 
soul  or  essential  form  of  the  universe."  —  Bacon: 
natural  History. 

*  14.  A  rule,  regulation,  ordinance,  or  agree- 
ment. 

"  An  faurme  hii  made,  that  ey ther  helde  his  own  in 
hys  bond."  Robert  of  (ilouceiter.  p.  «4. 

15.  A  long  seat  without  a  back  ;  a  bench. 
"  There  sat  along  the/orau,  like  morning  doves. 

A  patient  range  of  pupils. 

Tennyson  ;  The  Princeu,  ii.  87. 

16.  A  class  or  rank  of  boy  in  a  school. 

"  He  was  to  go  up  to  tea  the  first  night,  just  as  if  he 
were  a  sixth  or  fifth  form  boy."—T  Hughet.  Tom 
Brown' t  School-Day!,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  I 

*  17.  A  class  or  rank  in  society. 

18.  The  seat  or  bed  of  a  hare. 

"  I  buyd  as  an  hare  whan  he  In  forme  lyth." 

Popular  Science,  817. 

19.  A  state  of  high  condition  and  fitness 
for  any  competion  or  contest,  as  a  race. 

20.  Powers  or  capabilities  displayed  in  a 
contest  or  competition. 

"  If  it  be  supposed  that  two  three-year-olds,  carry- 
ing the  same  weight,  could  run  a  mile  and  a-half,  and 
come  in  abreast,  it  is  said  that  the  form  of  one  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  other."—  Walth :  The  Horie,  ch.  vi. 

21.  A  state  or  condition  of  being ;  a  mode 
of  acting  or  manifestation  to  the  senses  or 
intellect :  as,  Water  assumes  the  form,  of  ice. 

II  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :   The  shape  of  a  body  itself,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  figure  made  by  its  outline ; 
the  nature  of  its  a])ex,  that  of  its  divisions,  &c. 

2.  Cook.  :  A  shape  or  mould  for  jellies. 

3.  Foundry :  A  mould. 

4.  Math. :  The  mode  of  algebraic  expression. 
Two  expressions  are  said  to  be  of  the  same 
form,  when  they  indicate  the  same  relation 
between  the  quantities  which  enter  them. 

5.  Metaphysics : 

(1)  Objectively: 

(a)  The  assemblage  of  qualities  which  make 
a  body,  a  substance,  or  anything  be  what  it  is. 
Whatever  is  accidental  or  adventitious  in  the 
individual  examined  or  specimen  of  the  sub- 
stance examined  is  excluded  from  examina- 
tion, and  only  what  is  essential  taken  into 
account;  hence  in  place  of  the  simple  word 
form,  the  compound  one  essential  •  form  or 
substantial-form  is  generally  employed. 

(V)  The  mode  in  which  any  olvect  is  mani- 
fested to  the  senses,  or  the  intellect.  Thus 
the  clouds  manifest  themselves  to  the  percep- 
tive powers  as  occupying  a  certain  position, 
as  having  a  certain  shape,  and  as  coloured 
with  certain  hues.  The  forms  of  immaterial 
things  are  called  categories. 

(2)  Subjectively  :   The  idea  or  concept  which 
the  mind  forms  of  an  object  as  distinguished 


from  the  object  itself.  According  to  tho  y-l.fkv- 
sophy  of  Kant,  it  wus  tlic  province  vl  the 
sensitive  faculty  to  communicate  to  the  mind 
the  matter  of  a  notion,  and  that  of  the  under- 
standing to  give  it  form. 

6.  Printing  (Generally  as  forme) : 

(1)  A  body  of  type,   composed  and  made 
ready  for  printing. 

(2)  A  stereotype  in  the  like  condition  of 
readiness.     The  one  containing  the  first  page 
is  the  outer  forme.     The  forme  for  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  sheet  is  the  inner  forme. 

7.  Zool.  :  A  distinction  sometimes  used  for 
those  minute  variations  which  are  not  constant 
enough  to  be  called  varieties, 

IF  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
form,  figure,  and  conformation:  "  Form  is  the 
generic  term ;  figure  and  conformation,  are 
special  terms.  The/orm  is  the  work  either  of 
nature  or  art ;  it  results  from  the  arrangement 
of  the  parts  ;  the  figure  is  the  woi  k  of  design  ; 
it  includes  the  general  contour  or  outline  ;  the 
conformation  includes  such  a  disposition  of 
the  parts  of  a  body  as  is  adapted  for  perform- 
ing certain  functions.  Farm  is  the  property 
of  every  substance  ;  and  the  artificial  form 
approaches  nearest  to  perfection,  as  it,  is  most 
natural ;  theyfyure  is  the  fruit  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  it  is  the  representation  of  the  actual 
form  that  belongs  to  things  ;  it  is  more  or  less 
just  as  it  approaches  to  the  form  of  the  thing 
itself;  the  conformation  is  said  only  with  re- 
gard to  animal  bodies.  Form  and  figure  are 
used  in  a  moral  application,  although  confor- 
mation is  not." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  fnrm, 
ceremony,  rite  and  observance:  "Form  is  the 
most  general  in  its  sense  and  application; 
ceremony,  rite,  and  observance  are  particular 
kinds  of  form,  suited  to  particular  occasions. 
Form,  in  its  distinct  application,  respects  all 
modes  of  acting  and  speaking,  that  is  adopted 
by  society  at  large,  in  every  transaction  of 
life  ;  ceremony  respects  those  forms  of  out- 
ward behaviour  which  are  made  the.  expres- 
sions of  respect  and  deference  ;  rite  and  ob- 
servance  are  applied  to  national  ceremonies  in 
matters  of  religion. "  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Kyuon.) 

form,  *  form  en,  form  yn,  *  fourme,  v.t. 
&  i.  [Fr.  former,  from  L.at.  formo,  from  Jorma 
=  form,  shape  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  formar  ;  Ital.  for- 
mare ;  l)ut.  vormen;  Icel.  Si  Sw.  formu  ;  Dan. 
forme;  Ger.  formen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make,  shape,  or  mould  ont  of  ma- 
terials ;  to  give  form  or  shape  to. 

"  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of 
the  ground."— Gem-sit  ii.  7. 

2.  To  arrange  in  any  particular  manner  ;  as, 
To  form  troops. 

"  Other  troops  should  not  tefarmed  behind  them.* 
—MacdowjnU :  Modern  Warfare,  ch.  vi. 

3.  To  give  existence  to  ;  to  create. 

"  Creature  in  whom  excelled 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  formed, 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  ii  897. 

4.  To  model  or  mould  according  to  a  pattern. 

"  From  him  the  orator  formed  a  style."— Goldsmith  : 
On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  ii. 

5.  To  mould  or  form  by  instruction  or  dis- 
cipline ;  to  train. 

"  Tis  education  formt  the  common  mind." 

Pope :  Moral  £ssuys,  i.  149. 

6.  To  contrive  ;  to  devise  ;  to  imagine. 

"  The  defeat  of  the  design  is  the  routing  of  opinions 
formed  for  promoting  it"— More :  Decay  of  Piety. 

7.  To  arrange  ;  to  adjust ;  to  settle  ;  to  con- 
tinue. 

"  Our  differences  with  the  Romanists  are  thus/ormed 
into  an  interest. "—  Mure :  Decay  of  Piety. 

8.  To  be  an  element  or  component  part  of ; 
to  go  to  make  up  ;  to  compose. 

"  The  diplomatick  politicians  of  whom  I  speak  and 
•who  formed  by  far  the  majority  in  that  class."— Burke  : 
Regicide  Peace,  lett.  ii. 

*  9.  To  seat  or  settle  in  a  form. 

"  The   melancholy   hare  is  formed  in  brakes  and 

briers."  Dray/on  :  Poly-Oluioii,  s.  2. 

II.  Gram. :  To  make,  coin,  or  construct  a 
word  by  derivation,  or  by  the  means  of  affixes 
or  prefixes. 

*  B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  take  or  assume  a  particular  form  or 
shape. 

2.  To  squat  down  as  a  hare. 

^1  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
form,  to  fashion,  to  mould,  and  to  sluipe:  "To 


Cite,  fa*,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    aa,  ce  -  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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Jbrnt  is  to  put  into  a,  form,  which  is  the  generic 
term  :  to  fashion  is  to  put  into  a  particular  or 
distinct  form :  to  mould  is  to  put  into  a  set 
form:  to  shape  is  to  form  simply  as  it  respects 
the  exterior.  As  everything  receives  a  form 
when  it  receives  existence,  to  form  conveys 
the  idea  of  producing.  When  we  wish  to 
represent  a  thing  as  formed  in  any  distinct 
or  remarkable  way,  we  may  speak  of  it  aa 
fashioned." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  form, 
to  compose,   and  to  constitute:    "Form  is    a 
generic  and  indefinite  term.     To  compose  and 
tonstitiite  are  modes  of  forming.     These  words 
may  be  employed  either  to  designate  modes  of 
action  or  to  characterize  things.     Things  may 
be  formed  either  by  persons  or  things  ;  they 
are  composed  and  constituted  only  by  conscious 
agents."    (Cra.bb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(3)  For  the  difference  between  to  form  and 
to  make,  see  MAKE. 

-form,  su/.  [Lat.  forma  =  form.]  A  suffix 
largely  used  to  denote  in  the  form  or  shape  of, 
like,  resembling  :  as,  oviform  =  in  the  form  of 
or  like  an  eg<* ;  eusiform  =  ia  the  shape  of  or 
like  a  sword,  <Sc. 

•form   a  ble,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  formabilis.] 

1.  That  can   be  formed,  shaped,  or  con- 
structed. 

"A  now  of  wax  formabU  to  any  construction."— 
Adanu:  Work*,  ii.  338. 

2.  Formal. 

"That  hys  narrative  may  be  formable."—  Webbe : 
English  Poetrie,  p.  90 

form'-  al,  a.     [Lat.  fnrmalis,   from  forma  = 
form,  sh;>i>e  ;  Fr.formel;  Sp.  &  Port,  formal ; 
Ital.  formale.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  a  set  form  ;  according  to  form. 

"Formal,  geometric  shapes  she  draws." 

Union:  Dufremoy;  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  Given  to  the  observance  of  forms  or  cere- 
monies ;  ceremonious  ;  precise  ;  exact ;  punc- 
tilious. 

"Are  you  so  formal  >~ —SHaketjt. :  Turning  of  On 
Shrew,  ill.  L 

3.  Done  according  to  established  rules  or 
forms  ;   regular ;    done   in  due  form :   as,  a 
formal  reception  of  an  ambassador  by  a  king. 

*  4.  Acting  according  to  established  rule  ; 
regular;  methodical. 

"The  formal  stars  do  travel  so." 

Waller :  To  the  Mutable  fair,  SI. 

5.  External ;  having   outward    appearance 
OQly,  without  the  essence. 

"  Of  formal  duty  make  no  more  thy  boast ; 
Thou  disobey  'at  where  it  concerns  me  most." 

Dryden  :  Aurunoiebe,  i.  L 

6.  Depending  upon  customary  forms  ;  con- 
ventional. 

"  Still  in  constraint  your  suffering  sex  remains. 
Or  bound  informal  or  In  real  chains." 

Poi* :  Spittle  IT.  42. 

7.  Having  the  power  of  making  anything 
what  it  is ;  formative ;  constituent ;  essential. 
(CAUSE,  ».,  III.  5.] 

"  The  formal  essence  and  nature  of  man,  is  wholly 
owing  to  the  power  of  God."— Bentley :  Boyle  Lecturet. 

8.  Retaining     the     proper    and    essential 
characteristics  ;  regular,  orderly,  proper. 

"  Thou  shonldst  come  like  a  fury  covered  with  snake*, 
Not  like  a  formal  man." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 

H.  Metaph. :  Connected  with  conditions 
rather  than  causes. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  formal 
and  ceremonious:  "Formal  and  ceremonious 
are  either  taken  in  an  indifferent  sense  with 
respect  to  what  contains  form  and  ceremony, 
or  in  a  bad  sense,  as  expressing  the  excess  of 
form  and  ceremony.  A  person  exj>ects  to  have 
a  formal  dismissal  before  he  considers  him- 
self as  dismissed  ;  people  of  fashion  pay  each 
other  ceremonious  visits,  by  way  of  keeping  up 
a  distant  intercourse.  .  .  Formal,  in  the  bad 
sense,  is  opposed  to  easy  ;  ceremonious  to  the 
cordial.  A  formal  carnage  prevents  a  person 
from  indulging  himself  in  the  innocent  fa- 
miliarities of  friendly  intercourse ;  a  ceremo- 
nious carriage  puts  a  {stop  to  all  hospitality 
an<l  kindness."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

form-aT-de-hyde,  s.  [Eng.  form(ic),  and 
aldehyde  (q.v.).J 

Chem. :  HCO'H,  formic  aldehyde,  methyl 
aldehyde.  Obtained  when  a  current  of  air, 
charged  with  the  vapour  of  metltyl  alcohol,  is 
directed  on  an  incandescent  spiral  of  platinum 
wire.  The  liquid  collected  reduces  nitrate  of 
silver,  forming  a  mirror ;  a  small  quantity  is 


formed  by  the  action  of  the  silent  electric 
discharge  on  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon  dioxide,  CO2  +  2H2  =  H-CO'H  +  H2O. 

form  -al-ism,  ».  [Eng.  formal;  -ism.]  The 
quality  of  being  formal,  or  acting  according 
to  forms ;  formality. 

form  -al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  formal ;  -itt ;  Fr.  for- 
maliste.] 

1.  One  who  practises  external  ceremony  ; 
one  who  observes   strictly   external   forms, 
especially  in  religion  ;  a  stickler  for  forms. 

"Always  upright  and  honourable,  but  a  bigot  and  a 
formal  at."— Macaulai/ :  Sift.  Eng..  ch.  xv. 

2.  An  advocate  or  supporter  of  form  in  dis- 
putations. 

for-mal'-I-t^,  s.      [Fr.  formalite,  from  Lat. 
formalis,  from  forma  =  form.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  External  appearance. 

"  To  fix  on  God  the  formality  of  faculties  or  affec- 
tions, is  the  imposture  of  our  fancies."— lllanvitt  : 
Sceptit  Scttntifica. 

2.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  formal. 

3.  Established  order,  method,  mode,  or  rule 
of  proceeding. 

"As  our  revolution  was  a  vindication  of  ancient 
rights,  so  it  was  conducted  with  strict  attention  to 
ancient /orma«tje»."— Maca.ilay :  ffitt.  Sng.'.ch.  x. 

4.  Customary  or  conventional  mode  or  rules 
of  behaviour,  dress,  &c. ;   conventionality  ; 
ceremonial. 

"  This  to  prevent.  I  set  orations  by. 
For  passion  seldom  loves  formalitie." 
Urn ir tie  :  Britannia's  Pfutoro.lt,  bk.  ii.,  s.  5. 

*  5.  Form  without  substance. 

"  The  attire,  which  the  minister  of  God  is  by  order 
to  use  at  times  of  divine  service,  la  but  a  matter  of 
mere  formality."— Hooker. 

6.  Essence  ;  that  which  constitutes  a  thing, 
as  distinguished  from  its  accidents. 

"  According  to  the  rule  of  the  casuists,  Vhe  formality 
of  prodigality  is  inordinateness  of  our  laying  out,  or 
misbestowiug  on  wh.it  we  should  not"—  WMtlock  : 
Zootomia,  p.  497. 

*  7.  (PI-):  Special  dress,  as  academical,  ec- 
clesiastical, &c. 

"Eve 
Wood.  ] 

*  IL  Scholastic  Philos. :  The  manner  in  which 
a  thing  is  conceived  or  constituted  by  an  act 
of  human  thinking  ;  the  result  of  such  an  act : 
as,  Animality  and  rationality  are  formalities. 

*  form'-al-ize,  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  formal ;  -ize  ; 
Fr.  fonnaliser ;  Sp.  formalizar  ;  Ital.  formaliz- 
zare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  model ;  to  modify. 


any  limbs  compacted  into  one  body."  —  Hooker  : 
Xcclet.  Polity. 
2.  To  render  formal. 
B.  Intrans.  :  To  affect  formality. 

"They  turned  .  .  .  true  fasting  in  to  formalising  and 
partial  abstinence."  —  llalrt  :  Remain*  ;  St.  Peter'i 
Fall. 

*  form'-al-iz-er,  *.    [Eng.  fnrmallis(e)  ;  -er.] 
One  who  formalizes  ;  a  formalist. 

"The  ministers  turned  formalaert."—  North  :  Life 
of  Lard  Ouiiford,  ii.  144. 

form-al  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  formal  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  formal  manner  ;  according  to  estab- 
lished form  ;  in  set  terms. 

"For  this  reason  the  prince  long  abstained  from 
formally  expressing  his  sentiment*."  —  Macaulay  : 
Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  With  attention  to  form  and  ceremony; 
ceremoniously,  stiffly,  punctiliously. 

"To  be  stiff  and  formally  reserved,  as  if  thecompany 
did  not  deserve  our  familiarity,  is  a  downright  chal- 
lenge of  homage."—  Collier  :  On  Pride. 

3.  With  due  or  proper  rites  or  forms  ;  ac- 
cording to  precedent  ;  regularly. 

"  Formally,  according  to  our  law, 
Depose  him."  SHaketp.  :  Kh-hnrd  II.,  i.  a. 

*4.  Openly,  plainly. 

"  Yon  and  your  followers  do  stand  formally  divided 
•ffalnst  the  authorised  guides  n(  the  church,  and  the 
rest  of  the  i>eople."—  Soaker  :  Bodei.  Polity. 
*  5.  Essentially. 

"  The  heathens  and  the  Christians  may  agree  In  ma- 
terial acts  of  charity  ;  but  Unit  whi.-h  formally  makes 
this  a  Christian  grace,  IB  the  spring  from  which  it 
"— 


form-am'  -Ide,  s.    [Eng.  form(ic),  and  amide 
(q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  H'CO-NH2.  The  amide  of  formic 
acid,  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
formate  of  ammonium,  or  by  heating  two 


parts  of  dry  ammonium  formate  with  ona 
part  of  urea  to  140°,  till  no  more  ammonium 
carbonate  is  giv«n  off.  It  is  a  liquid  which 
distils  in  a  vacuum  at  150°  at  ordinary  pres- 
sure, at  195°  with  partial  decomposition  :  when 
quickly  heated,  it  is  decomposed  into  CO  and 
NH,. 

forma  pauperis,  phr.    [Lat  =  the  form  or 
character  of  a  poor  man.] 
Law:  [!N  FORMA  PAUPERIS]. 

form -ate,  s.  [Eng.  form(ic);  -ate  (Chem.) 
(q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  A  salt  of  formic  acid. 

IT  The  principal  formates  are  :  formate  oj 
ammonium,  H-CO-OH-NH3,  a  soluble  deli- 
quescent salt,  crystallizing  in  needles  ;  it  has 
a  pungent  taste  ;  when  heated  to  180°  it  is  de- 
composed into  hydrocyanic  acid,  HCN,  and 
water  ;  the  formates  of  barium,  strontium,  and 
calcium,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  but  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  the  formales 
of  potassium,  H'CO'O'K,  and  sodium,  H'CO- 
ONa,  which  crystallize  out  of  fonnic  acid,  with 
another  molecule  of  acid,  as  (H'CO'OK  -f  H' 
CO'OH);  the  formate  of  lead  (H'CO'O^  Pb" 
crystallizes  in  shining  needles,  soluble  in 
thirty-six  parts  of  cold  water. 

for  ma   tion,   s.     [Fr.,   from   Lat.  formatio, 
from  formatus,  pa.  par.   of  formo=to  form, 
shape;  Sp.  formacion ;  Ital.  formazione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  forming,  creating,  or  bringing 
into  existence  ;  a  creation,  generation  or  pro- 
duction. 

"  Nature  continue:  in  this  labour,  until  a  perfect 
shape  be  introduced  :  and  this  is  called  formation."— 
Bowell :  Letters,  bk.  i.,  lett.  SO. 

2.  The  state  of  being  formed,  created  or 
brought  into  existence. 

a  The  manner  in  which  anything  is  formed; 
conformation,  form,  figure. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Geol. :  A  group,  whether  of  alluvial  de- 
posits, sedimentary  strata,  or  igneous  rocks, 
referred  to  a  common  origin  or  period.     Thus 
there  are  stratified    and    unstratified,  fresh- 
water and  marine,  aqueous  and  volcanic,  with 
many  other  formations.    (Lyell.) 

2.  Mil. :  An  arrangement  of  troops,  as  in  a 
square,  column,  &c. 

3.  Phttol. :  The  forming  of  a  word,  as  by 
derivation,  or  the  uses  of  affixes  or  prefixes. 

"  Accent  is  related  to  music  or  song ;  as  appear*  la 
the  formation  of  the  Latin  word,  from  ud  and  cartful." 
—BeatH*:  Moral  Science,  pt  i.,  ch.  i.,  §  11. 

form'-a-tlve,  o.  &  s.  [Lat.  formatif;  Sp. 
&  I  tall  formative,  from  Lat.  formatus,  pa.  par. 
otformo.] 

A.  ^ls  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Haying  the  power  or  quality 
of  giving  form ;  plastic. 

"  You  feel  the  desolateuess  of  thefornmtire  thought 
as  well  as  the  root  of  its  bitterness.'  —  Brit.  Quarterly 
Review,  vol.  Ivii.,  p.  408. 

2.  Philol. :  Serving  to  form  ;  derivate  ;  not 
radical :  as,  a.  formative  termination. 

B.  As  substantive : 
Philology : 

1.  That  which  serves  to  form,  and  is  no 
part  of  the  root ;  as  the  suff.  -en  in  such  words 
as  brightejt,  wooden,  &c. 

2.  A  word  formed  in  accordance  with  some 
rule  or  usage,  as  from  a  root. 

formative-arts,  s,  pi. 

Art :  Those  arts  which,  independently  of  ex- 
ternal wants  and  aims,  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
bound  to  the  imitation  of  nature,  represent 
life  by  means  of  the  forms  naturally  connected. 
The  general  style  of  the  formative  arts  is  the 
result  of  a  principle  of  selection  which  neces- 
sarily limits  imitation.  Such  general  style 
consists,  therefore,  in  qualities  which  distin- 
guish those  arts  from  nature.  The  specific 
style  of  any  one  of  the  ails  consists  in  the 
effective  use  of  those  particular  means  of  imi- 
tation which  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
arts.  Style  is  complete  when  the  sj>ectator 
is  not  reminded  of  any  want  which  another 
art  or  which  nature  could  supply.  (Fairholt.) 

formative  tissue,  s. 

Hot. :  A  tissue  capable  of  forming  new  cells. 
It  is  called  also  generating  tissue  and  Meristem 
(q.v.).  It  is  distinguished  from  permanent 
tissue. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jo^l:  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  »C 
-Man,  -ttan  =  shan.     -tlon,  -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  ihun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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•for  may  lie.  s.    [FOKMEL.] 

for  -me  (1),  a.  [Fr.  pa.  par  of  former  =  to 
form,  to  shape.] 

Her. :  A  terra  applied  to  a  cross  having  the 
arms  expanding  towards  the  ends  and  flat  at 
tin'  outer  edges  ;  also  called  pntee  or  puttee. 

•forme  (2),  forme,  a.  [A.S.  forma;  O.  Sax. 
/ormo;  O.  Fris./orma.]  First.  [FOREMOST.] 

"  The  form*  vain  the  com  in  this  mlddenerd  that 
was  Adam. '— O.  latg.  HomUiet,  11.  131. 

•  forme  fader,  forme  father,  «.    An 

ancestor. 

•forme,  s.    [FORM,  *.] 

formed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [FORM,  r.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  .45  adjective  : 

1.  Shaped  or  moulded  into  form;  created, 
produced,  brought  into  existence. 

2.  Arranged  ;  as  stars  into  a  constellation. 

•for-me-don,  ».  [Lat.  forma  doni  =  the 
form  of  the  gift.] 

Law:  A  writ  of  right,  which  lay  for  him 
who  had  right  to  lands  or  tenements  by  virtue 
of  an  entail.  It  was  abolished  by  the  statute 
8  and  4  William  IV.,  c.  27. 

•  for  mel,    *  for  maylle,    »  for-mell,  *. 

'.  [EtymoL  doubtful ;  cf.  O.  Fr.  forme  =  a  hawk 
or  falcon.]  Proi>erly  a  female  hawk,  but  also 
applied  to  the  females  of  other  birds. 

"  Wholoveth  best  this  grntil/urm«{  here." 

Chaucer:  Aurmbly  of  Foulet,  SS4. 

•for-melt,».«.  [A..&.  formeltan.]  To  melt  away. 
"  He  hit  formelteth  to  watere." 

0.  Eng.  BomUiet,  ii.  151. 

•for -mine,  *.     [Eng.  /orm(ic) ;  -ene  (Chem.) 

\  (q-v.A] 

Chem. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  Methane 

CH.;. 

form  -dr,  *  for-mere,  a.  &  s.  [Formed  from 
A.S.  forma- early  by  the  addition  of  -er.  It  is 
a  word  of  false  formation,  due  to  the  mistaken 
idea  thutfarmest  (foremost),  was  a  simple  and 
not  a  double  superlative  form.]  [FOREMOST.] 
A.  A. -i  adjective : 

1.  Before  or  preceding  something  else  in 
time. 

"Daniel  saw  this  vision  by  the  floud  whose  waters 
lyke  as  the  later  wanes  thruste  forth  the  former 
•ourgea."— Joye :  Exposition  of  Daniel,  ch.  vhi. 

2.  Near  the  beginning ;  early ;  preceding. 

3.  Earlier,   as  of  two  things  mentioned  at 
the  same  time  ;  first  mentioned. 

"  The  most  obvious  division  of  society  Is  Into  rich 
and  poor ;  aud  it  is  no  less  obvious  that  the  number 
of  the  former  bear  a  great  disproportion  to  those  of 
the  latter."— Burke:  A  Vindication  of  natural  Society. 

4.  Past ;   gone  by ;  ancient ;  as,   in  former 
times. 

"  Inquire,  I  pray  thee  of  the  former  age."— Job  viii.  8. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  A  predecessor. 

'     "To  nse  the  terms  of  our  former*."— W.  Patten: 
Mxptd.  to  Scotland,  1547. 

*  former-ward,  *  former  warde,  s. 
A  vanguard  ;  an  advanced  guard. 

form  -er,  *  form-our,  *  formyour,  *. 
[Eng.  form;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  forms  ;  a  creator. 

"  Fader  aud/ormour  of  al  that  euere  was  maked." 
P.  Plowman,  5,204. 

2.  Specif. :  A  shape  around  which  an  article 
Is  moulded,  woven,  wrapped,  pasted,  or  other- 
wise constructed.      A  templet,    pattern,    or 
gauge  by  which  an  article  is  shaped,  as  pottery, 
or  an  object  in  the  lathe.     A  cutter  by  which 
patterns,  blanks,  wads,  or  pieces  are  cut  from 
sheets  for  various  purposes. 

for-mer-et',  ».    [Fr.] 

Arch. :  The  arch  rib,  which,  to  Gothic 
groining,  lies  next  the  wall,  and  is  consequently 
less  than  the  other  ribs  which  divide  the 
vaulting. 

fonn'-er-ly,  *  for-mer-lie,  adv.  [Eng. 
former;  -ly.] 

*  1.  First ;  first  of  all ;  beforehand. 

"Prevented  him  before  his  stroke  conld  light, 
And  on  the  helmet  smote  him  formerlit." 

Spenttr  :  f.  O,,  VI.  i.  88. 

2.  In  former  times ;  in  times  past ;  of  old ; 
anciently. 

"  It  was  enacted  that  they  should  pay  no  more  than 
had  been/orm«rJy  wont  to  he  paid."— Burnet :  Hat.  of 


On  Reformation  fan.  1531). 


3.  Previously,  heretofore. 
"  And  her  faire  lockes  which  formerly  were  bound 
Up  in  oue  knott,  she  low  aduwiie  dul  lose." 

Spenser:  f.  O,.  II.  xii.  67. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  for- 
merly, in  times  past,  in  days  of  yore,  and  an- 
ciently :  "Formerly  supposes  a  less  remote  jieriod 
than  in  times  past,  and  that  less  remote  than 
in  days  of  yore  and  anciently.  The  two  first 
may  l>e  said  of  what  happens  within  the  age 
of  man  ;  the  last  two  are  extended  to  many 
generations  and  ages.  Any  individual  may 
use  the  word  formerly  with  regard  to  himself  : 
thus,  we  enjoyed  our  health  better  formerly 
than  now.  An  old  man  may  speak  of  times 
past,  as  when  he  says  he  does  not  enjoy  himself 
as  he  did  in  times  )iast.  Old  times,  daysofyore, 
and  anciently,  are  more  applicable  to  nations 
than  to  individuals;  and  all  these  express 
different  degrees  of  remoteness."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*for-mest,  o.    [FOREMOST.] 

*  form  -ful,  a.  [Eng.  form  ;  -ful(T).'}  Ready 
or  quick  to  form  ;  creative,  imaginative,  fan- 
ciful. 

"  As  fleets  the  vision  o'er  theformful  brain." 

Thornton  :  Hummer,  1,684. 

form  -1C,  a.  [Lat.  form  (tea)  =  au  ant  ;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  produced  by  ants. 

"  We  should  borrow  from  them  formic  laws  or  api- 
arian policy."—  Southey  :  The  Doctor,  ch.  xcvt 

formic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  HCHO2  or  H-CO'OH.  A  monobasic 
fatty  acid,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  first  obtained  by 
distilling  ants.  It  occurs  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  especially  in  the  red  ant, 
Formica  rufa.  When  an  ant  walks  over  moist- 
ened blue  litmus  it  turns  it  red.  It  exists  also 
in  certain  caterpillars,  in  several  secretions  of 
the  human  body,  as  in  blood,  in  urine,  in  the 
flesh-juice  and  in  perspiration.  It  also  occurs 
in  the  juice  of  the  stinging-nettle,  and  in  com- 
mercial oil  of  turpentine  that  has  been  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  in  certain  mineral  springs. 
Formic  acid  can  be  obtained  by  the  oxidation 
of  methyl  alcohol  CHg'OH,  and  by  boiling  hy- 
drocyanic acid  HCN  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Formic  acid  is  obtained  by  distilling  sugar, 
gum,  and  starch  with  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
but  it  is  best  prepared  by  heating  equal  quan- 
tities of  oxalic  acid,  H2C2O4)  and  glycerine, 
€3115(011)3  ;  in  a  retort  on  a  water-bath  ;  it 
gives  off  CO2  and  dilute  formic  acid  distils 
over.  When  no  more  gas  is  given  off,  more 
oxalic  acid  is  added  ;  it  is  again  heated,  and  a 
more  concentrated  formic  acid  comes  over. 
In  this  reaction  a  mono-formic  ether  of  gly- 
cerine is  first  formed.  Thus  — 

(OH 
J  OH' 

(OH 

(OH 
&  C3HJ 

(  O'COH 

The  anhydrous  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  to 
100°C  lead  formate  (H'CO'O^Pb"  in  a  stream 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Pure  formic 
acid  is  a  colourless,  transparent  liquid,  which 
slightly  fumes  in  the  air.  It  has  a  pungent, 
sour  taste,  and  corrodes  the  skin,  forming 
painful  ulcers.  Formic  acid  solidifies  at  —  1" 
and  boils  at  99°.  It  mixes  with  water  and 
with  alcohol  in  all  proportions  ;  its  vapour  is 
inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame. 
Formic  acid,  heated  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  is  decomposed  into  carbon  mon- 
oxide, CO,  aud  water.  Formic  acid  reduces 
salts  of  gold,  silver,  and  mercury,  being  con- 
verted into  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  By 
the  action  of  chlorine,  formic  acid  is  converted 
into  hydrochloric  acid  and  CO2.  All  salts  of 
formic  acid  are  soluble  in  water  ;  their  aqueous 
solutions  are  turned  red  by  the  addition  of 
ferric  chloride. 

formic-ethers,  5.  pi. 

Chem.:  Chemical  substances  in  which  the 
basic  hydrogen  of  formic  acid  nan  been  re- 
placed by  an  alcohol  radical. 

for-mi'-ca,  s.    [Lat.  =  an  ant.] 

1.  Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Formicidse  (q.  v.).  It  has  the  foot-stalk  of  the 
abdomen  composed  of  a  single  joint  ;  the 
mandibles  are  triangular,  and  denticulated  at 
the  edge.  The  females  are  destitute  of  a  sting. 
There  are  numerous  American  species.  One 
very  interesting  species  makes  its  nest  in  wood. 
and  is  a  slave-holder,  carrying  off  the  young  of 
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=  C3He(OH)i2-rH-CO-OH. 


other  species  such  as  those  of  F.  ciinicularia 
and  F.  fitaca.  Of  the  foreign  species,  F.  sue- 
charivora  makes  its  nest  at  the  foot  of  sugar 
canes,  so  loosening  the  land  that  they  are 
blown  down  by  gales.  F.  indefessa,  an  Indian 
species,  is  a  great  devourer  of  sweets.  [ANT.] 
2.  Falconry :  A  disease  in  a  hawk's  bill. 

for  -mlc  ant,  a.    [Lat.  formica  =  an  ant.] 
Pathol. :  Pulsus  forniiatns— an  epithet  given  to 

—the  pulse  when  extremely  small,  scarcely  p«r- 
ceptible,  unequal,  and  communicating  a  sen- 
sation like  that  of  the  motion  of  an  ant  felt 
through  a  thin  texture.  (Dunglison.) 

for-ml-car-i'-i'-dw,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  formv- 
carHus),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -vice.] 

Ornith.  :  Ant-thrushes  :  a  family  of  birds  by 
some  called  Formicarinse,  allowed  only  the 
position  of  a  subfamily  of  Turdidxe  (Thrushes). 
They  have  the  wings  and  tail  much  shorter 
than  those  of  the  true  thrushes,  the  tip  of 
their  bill  also  is  often  slightly  hooked.  They 
for  the  most  part  inhabit  the  tropical  regions 
of  both  hemispheres,  frequenting  forests  aud 
thickets,  flying  l>adly  from  the  shortness  of 
their  wings  and  consequently  feeling  most  at 
home  on  the  ground,  where  they  devour  ants, 
coleoptera,  &c.  The  typical  genus  Formicaniis 
is  of  sober  tints  ;  Pitta,  on  the  contrary,  is  of 
a  brilliant  azure  blue.  The  Dipper  or  Water 
Ouzel  (Cinclus  aqiiaticui),  is  an  aberrant  form 
of  the  family  or  sub-family.  (Dallas,  &c.) 

for-mi  car-i  -nw,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  furmi- 
car(ius),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Turdldfe,  by  some 
elevated  into  a  family,  Formicariida  (q.v.). 

for-ml-car'-I-us,  s.  [Lat./ormic(<(),  and  mas. 
sing.  adj.  suff.  -arius.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Formicarinse  or  the  family  Formicai  iidse  (q.v.). 

for  mi-cate,  a.  [Lat.  form.ic(a)  =  an  ant ; 
-ate.]  Resembling  an  ant;  pertaining  to  or 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  genus  For- 
mica (q.v.). 

for-mi-ca'-tion,  *.  [Lat.,  from  formico  =  to 
creep  or  crawl  like  ante.] 

Pathol.:  An  irritation  of  the  skin,  resembling 
the  crawling  of  ants,  produced  by  pustules. 

for-mic'-Ic,  a.     [Lat.  formic(a)  =  an  ant ;  -ic.} 
Chem.  :  The  same  as  FORMIC  (q.v.). 

for-mic  I  dee,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  formic(a)  =  an 
ant,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Aculeate  Hymenoptera, 
tribe  or  subtribe  Heterogyna.  The  abortive 
females  are  wingless,  the  basal  joint  of  the 
antennae  in  the  females  and  neuters  is  long 
and  elbowed  ;  the  upper  lip  of  the  neuters 
large,  horny,  and  perpendicular,  the  first  or 
second  joint  of  the  abdomen  knotted.  In 
many  species  the  females  and  neuters  have 
stings.  They  are  generally  social  insects  liv- 
ing in  communities,  consisting  of  males,  fe- 
males, and  neuters.  The  chief  genera  are 
Formica.  Polyergus,  Ponera,  Myrntica,  and 
Atta.  They  are  everywhere  well  known  by 
their  common  name  of  Ants. 

for-mi-ci-na,  s.  [Lat.  formicinus  =  of  OP 
like  ants.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Fonnicidse.  Formiciiia 
rufa  is  the  Horse  ant.  It  forms  large  nests  of 
dry  leaves  and  sticks,  here  and  abroad,  in 
woods.  Onisci  frequent  the  nests,  and  Lome- 
chusa  and  Pella,  two  sj>ecies  of  Staphylini. 
are  found  there  also  as  parasites.  (Shuckard.) 

* for-mid-a-blT-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  formidable; 
-ity.]  The"  quality  o?  being  formidable  ;  for- 
midableness. 

"  Who  reduces  their  formidabitlty  by  being  sent  to 
raise  two  clans. '—  Walpole :  To  Mann,  ii.  98. 

for'-mid-a-ble,  o.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  formlda- 
bilis,  from  formido  (v.)  =  to  fear,  dread,  (s.), 
fear,  dread.]  Causing  or  calculated  to  cause 
fear  or  dread  ;  terrible,  dreadful,  fearful,  de- 
terrent. 

"  But  it  was  well  known  that  he  could  be  as  useful  a 
friend  and  M  formidable  an  enemy  as  any  meiulwr  of 
the  cabinet"— Mticaulaj/ :  Hist,  ting.,  ch  xiii. 
If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  bet  ween  formid- 
able, dreadful,  terrible,  and  shocking  :   "  for- 
midable is  applied  to  that  which  is  apt   to 
excite  fear  ;  dreadful  is  applied  to  what  is  cal- 
culated to  excite  dread  ;  terrible  is  applied  to 
that    which    excites    terror  ;    shocking,   from 
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thake,  is  applied  to  that  which  violently 
sliakes  or  agitates.  The  formidable  acts  neither 
suddenly  nor  violently  ;  the  dreadful  may  act 
violently,  but  not  suddenly  ;  thus  the  appear- 
ance of  en  army  may  be  formidable  ;  that  of  a 
field  of  battle  is  dreadful.  The  terrible  and 
shocking  act  both  suddenly  and  violently  ;  but 
the  former  acts  both  on  the  senses  and  the 
imagination,  the  latter  on  the  moral  feelings." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

tbr'-mid  a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  formidable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  formidable  or  to 
be  dreaded. 

"  Who  could  not  be  deterred  by  the  formidableneu 
at  destructive  flames."— Boyle :  Works,  ii.  6. 

for'-mld-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  formidable) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  fornifdable  manner. 

"  The  British  cannon  formidably  roars." 

Dri/den  :  Threnodia  Augustalis,  512. 

*  for -mid'- 6 -lose,  a.      [Lat.  formidolosus, 
from  formido  =  dread ,  fear.  ]    Dreading  greatly ; 
very  much  afraid. 

form  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [FORM,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  or  process  of  giving 
form,  shape,  or  figure  to  ;  creation. 

2.  Ship-build.  :   Shaping  exactly  the  con- 
verted (partially  shaped)  timbers,   so  as  to 
give  them  the  required  figure.     This  consists 
in  : —  (a)  Siding  ;    giving   them    the    correct 
breadth  ;  (6)  Moulding  :   giving  the  correct 
outline  and  depth ;  (c)  Bevelling  :  giving  the 
faying  surface  the  proper  shape  to  meet  the 
planking  or  iron  skin. 

forming  cylinder,  s. 

Paper-making :  That  cylinder  in  a  paper- 
making  machine  on  which  the  film  of  pulp  is 
gathered,  and  which  delivers  it  as  a  soft  and 
weak  web  to  the  machines  for  hardening  and 
drying. 

*  form  -less,  a.    [Eng.  form;  -less.]    Wanting 
form  or  shape  ;  shapeless  ;  without  regularity 
of  form. 

"  Like  that  mat  Spirit,  who,  with  plastic  sweep, 
Moved  on  the  darkness  of  the  formless  deep." 

Coleridge :  To  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles. 

t  form -less-ness,  «.  [Eng.  formless ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  formless  ;  shape- 
lessness.  (Athenteum,  May  31,  1884,  p.  691.) 

for-mo-meth  -y  lal,  s.    [METHYLAL.] 

fbr-mo-nit'-ril,  s.  [Eng.  formjic),  o  con- 
nective, and  nitril  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  H'CN.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
hydrocyanic  acid,  as  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  nitril  of  formic  acid. 

•for-mdV-l-ty,  *  for-mos-i-tie,  s.  [Lat. 
formositas,  from  formosus  =  beautiful,  hand- 
some, from  forma  =  shape,  beauty.]  Beauty, 
grace,  gracefulness. 

"Into  your  excellent  formosttie."  —  Sidney:  Wan. 
Head  Play,  p.  619. 

"fbrm'-ous,  a.  [Lat  formosus,  from  forma.'] 
Beautiful,  graceful. 

•  O  pulchrior  sole  in  beautie  lucident 
Of  all  feiuine  most  for  mans  flour." 

Halude,  The  Nine  Ladies  H'orthie. 

for  mu  la  (pi.  for '-ma-Ire  or  for  mu 
las),  *  for '-mule  (1)  *.  [Lat.  formula, 
dimin.  of  forma  —  a  form  ;  Fr.  formule.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  prescribed  set  or  special 
form  of  words  in  which  anything  is  stated  or 
declared. 

"  I  think  I  have  teen  nil  of  them  [papers],  except  the 
formula  of  association."— tiurke :  Letter  to  Sir  H. 
Langruhe. 

IL  Techni 


1.  Chem. :  An  expression  by  means  of  sym- 
bols, specially  letters  and  numbers,  of  the 
chemical  elements  contained  in  a  compound. 
(EMPIRICAL   FORMULA,    GRAPHIC   FORMULA, 
RATIONAL  FORMULA.] 

2.  Eccles.  :  A  formal  enunciation  or  declara- 
tion of  faith  or  doctrine. 

3.  Math. :  The  expression  of  a  general  rule 
or  principle  in  algebraic  symbols.     For  ex- 
ample, the  equation — 

(a  +  hXa  -  ft)  =  a*—  ft» 

is  a  formula,  being  the  algebraic  expression  of 
the  fact  that  the  sum  of  two  quantities  multi- 
plied by  their  difference  is  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence of  their  squares.  If  a  rule  or  principle 
is  translated  into  algebraic  expressions,  the 


result  is  a  formula  ;  conversely,  if  a  formula 
is  translated  into  ordinary  language,  the  result 
is  a  rule  or  principle. 

4.  Med. :  A  prescription. 

U  (1)  Dental  formula :  [DENTAL  FORMULA]. 

(2)  Formula  of  Concord : 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  confession  of  faith  upon  the 
points  on  which  the  Lutherans  differed  from 
the  Calvinists,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  Eucharist.  The  issue  of  such  a  document 
was  suggested  by  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  employed  James  Andrea  to  ascertain 
opinions  on  the  subject,  and  draw  it  out.  His 
chief  assistants  were  first  and  last  Martin 
Chemnitz,  Nicholas  Seluecker,  Andrew  Mus- 
culus,  Christopher  Corner,  and  David  Chytseus. 
The  formula  was  published  in  1580,  all  clergy- 
men and  schoolmasters  being  required  by  the 
Elector  to  subscribe  to  it.  It  endorsed  the 
opinions  of  Luther,  and  widened  the  breach 
with  the  Swiss  and  other  "  reformed  " 
churches.  (Moslieim,  &c.) 

(3)  Formula  Consensus: 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  formula  drawn  up  in  1675,  by 
John  Henry  Heidegger,  a  celebrated  divine,  of 
Zurich,  at  the  instance  of  his  clerical  brethren, 
to  preserve  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  from  the. 
slight  modifications  of  it  introduced  by  the 
French  divine  Amyraut,  and  others.  It  was 
annexed  by  the  magistrates  to  the  common 
Helvetic  formulas  of  religion.  Its  effect  was 
found  adverse  rather  than  favourable  to  peace. 
It  was  abolished  in  the  canton  of  Berne  and  the 
republic  of  Geneva  in  168(5,  and  ultimately 
became  incapable  of  enforcement  anywhere. 
(Moskeim.) 

for'-mu-lse,  s.  pi.    [FORMULA.] 

for-mu-la'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  formula,  and  Eng., 
&c.  suff.  -ic.] 

Math. :  Presenting  or  containing  a  formula ; 
relating  to  a  formula. 

formulaic  equations,  s.  pi. 

Math. :  Equations  one  member  of  which  is 
obviously  the  same  in  value  as  the  other, 
though  the  two  are  for  the  moment  differently 
expressed.  Thus,  (x— y)  (x+y)  =  x*  — y2  is  a 
formulaic  equation  for(x—y)  x  (x+y)  =  xt*—y3. 
[FORMULA,  II.  3  ;  IDENTITY.] 

*  for'-mu-lar,  «.    IFr.  formulaire,  from  Lat. 
formula']    "Of  or  pertaining  to  a  formula  or 
formulae ;  formulary. 

*  for-mu-la-lis'-tio,  a.    [Eng.  formulariz(e) ; 

-tic.]  Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  formulariza- 
tion  (q.v.). 

*  for-mu-lar-i-za -tion,  s.     [Eng.  formu- 
lariz^e)';  -ation.] 

1.  The  act  of  formularizing  or  formulating. 

2.  A  formularized  or  formulated  statement 
or*xhibition. 

*  for '-mu-lar-ize,  v.  t.    [Eng.  formular ;  -ize.  ] 

To  formulate  or  reduce  to  a  formula ;  to  ex- 
press or  set  down  in  a  systematic  and  clear 
form. 

for'-mu-lar-y,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  formulaire,  from 
Lat.  formula ;  Sp.  formulario.  ] 

A.  As  adj. :  According  to  a  set  form ;  stated ; 
prescribed  ;  ritual ;  formal. 

1  •  To  have  h  ere  mended  \.\\e  formulary  part  "—Worth  : 
Inflections  on  Le  Clerc,  p.  675. 

B.  .-l.s  substantive : 

1.  A  book  containing  stated  and  prescribed 
forms  ;  a  book  of  precedents  or  set  models, 
as  of  declarations,  prayers,  &c. 

2.  A  prescribed  or  set  form  or  model ;  a 
formula. 

"  I  believe  every  one  hath  some  mode  and  model  or 
formulary  of  his  own  socially  for  his  private  cubi- 
cular  devotions."— Uoiaell :  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let  32. 

for  mu  late,  f .  f.  [Lat.  formula.]  To  reduce 
to  or  express  in  a  formula ;  to  put  or  set  down 
in  a  systematic,  and  comprehensive  form  ;  to 
declare  or  set  forth  clearly  aud  distinctly. 

"The  General  Synthesis  .  .  .  proceeds  to  formulate 
in  such  terms  the  successive  phases  of  progressing  life." 
— Herbert  Xpencer :  Psychology  (1870),  1.,  p.  viii. 

*  form'-ule  (1),  s.    [Fr.]    [FORMULA.] 
form  ule  (2),  «.    [FORMYL.] 

*  for  mu  liz  a  tion,  s.      [Eng.  formuli^e) ; 
•ation.]   The  act  of  formulizing  or  formulating  ; 
reducing  to  a  formula. 
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*  for-mn-lLze,   v.t.     [Eng.  formica) ;    -ize.J 

To  reduce  to  or  explain  in  a  formula  ;  to  for- 
mulate. 

"To  fornuMxe  and  impress  the  uncertain  tenant, 
'-'it  custom  with  the  authority  of  law  was  the  chiet 
.?ct  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870."—  F.  Dun,  in  Times, 
April  14,  1881 

for  myl,  form -ule  (2),  s.  [Bug.  form(ic); 
-yle  =  Gr.  OAT)  (hule)=  matter.] 

Chem. :  (H'CO)'.  A  monad  fatty  acid  radical, 
contained  in  formic  acid.  This  name  was 
formerly  given  to  the  triad  radical  (CH)"', 
which  is  contained  in  chloroform,  CH'"Cl3- 

*  for-nais,  *  for-nays,  s.    [FURNACE.] 
for  nax,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  furnace  ] 

Forncx  chemica, 

Astron. :  (The  Chemist's  Furnace.)  One  of 
Lacaille's  Southern  Constellations.  It  is  situ- 
ated immediately  below  Cetus. 

for  nent ,  fb  re-a-nent.  prep.  [Eng.  /ore., 
and  anent.] 

1.  Directly  opposite  to. 

2.  Concerning. 

*  fornicarie,  *  fornycary,  a.     [Lat.  forni- 
carius.]    Fornicating,  lewd. 

"Thes  shulen  haate  the  fornicarit  woimnau.  — 
Wycliffe:  Apocalypse  xvii.  16. 

for'  ni  cate,  v.i.  [Eccles.  Lat.  fornicatus,  pa. 
par.  of  fornicor,  from  Class.  Lat.  fornix  (genit. 
fornicis)  =  (1)  a  vault,  an  arch,  (2)  a  brothel.] 
To  commit  fornication  ;  to  be  lewd ;  to  have 
unlawful  sexual  intercourse. 

"  With  whom,  lest  they  should  fornim'e  or  worse, 
A  tutor's  sent  by  way  of  a  dry  nurse." 

Churchill :  Tlie  Farewell, 

for'- m- cate,  for'-ni-cat-ed,  a.  [Lat, 
fornicatus  =  arched,  vaulted  ;  fornix  (genit. 
fornicis)  =  an  arch,  a  vault.] 

1.  Arch. :  Vaulted  like  an  oven  or  furnace  ; 
arched  ;  concave  within  and  convex  without. 

2.  Bot. :  Arching  over,  as  a  fornicate,  leaf. 

for-ni-ca'-tion  (1),  s.  [Lat.  fornicatio  =  a 
vaulting,  an  arching  over. 

Arch. :  The  forming  of  a  vault  or  arch  ;  an 
arching.  [FORNICATE,  o.] 

for  -nl-ca'-  tion  (2),  '  for  -  ni  ca  cion, 
*  for  ni  ca  tioun,  *  for  ny  ca  cioun,  s. 

[Fr.,  from  Eccles.  Lat.  fornicatio,  from  forni- 
catus, pa.  par.  of  fornicor ;  Sp.  fornicacion ; 
Port.  fornicacOa;  Ital.  fornicazione.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Unlawful  sexual  intercourse 
of  unmarried  persons ;  incontinence  ;  lewd- 
ness. 

"  This  is  the  will  of  God  .  .  .  that  ye  should  abstain 
trornfornication."— 1  Tlieu.  iv.  8. 

IL  Scripture : 

1.  Idolatry. 

"Thou  didst  trust  In  thine  own  beauty,  and  playedst 
the  harlot,  because  of  thy  renown,  and  pouredst  out 
thy  fornications  on  every  one." — £zekiel  xvi.  15. 

2.  Adultery. 

3.  Incest. 

for'-nl-ca-tor,  *  for-ni-ca-tour,  s.  [Fr. 
fornicateur,  from  Eccles.  Lat.  fornicator ;  Sp. 
fornicador;  Ital.  fornicatore.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  commits  fornica- 
tion ;  an  unmarried  person  who  has  criminal 
intercourse  with  one  of  the  other  sex,  also 
unmarried. 


2.  Scrip. :  An  idolater. 

'  for  ni  ca  tress,  '  for  ni  ca-tresse,  s. 

[Eng.  fornicator;  -ess.]    A  woman  who  com- 
mits fornication. 

"  See  you  the  fornicatress  be  removed." 

Sltakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4 

for-nlc'-i-form,  a.  [Lat  fornix  (genit.  for- 
nicis)  =  a  vault,  an  arch,  and  forma  =  form.) 

Sot. :    Vaulted   or   arched.     (The   term  is 
applied  to  the  nectary  of  some  plants.) 

*  for-ni-men,  v.t.  [AS.  forniman;  O.  Sax. 
farniman ;  O.  H.  Qer.  farneman.]  To  take 
away.  ' 

"  Min  two  childre  aren  mefomumen." 

Genesis  i  Exodus,  2,227. 

for' -nix,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  vault,  an  arch.] 

1.  Anat. :  Any  part  shaped  like  an  arch  or 
vault.    Thus  the  fornix   conjunctive   is  the 
globe  of  the  eye. 

2.  Bot. :  The  lamellae  of  the  corolla,  in  som« 


boll,  b6y;  pout,  jorkrl;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  &em;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  Shan.    -tion.  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,    cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d£l» 
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plants  like  Cynoglossum,  which  are  small, 
scale-like,  and  overarch  the  orifice  of  the  tube. 
3.  Conchology  : 

(1)  The  excavated  part  under  the  unibo. 

(2)  The  upper  shell ;  the  centre  one  in  the 
oyster. 

If  Fornif  of  thr  cerebrum :  A  thin  laver  of 
white  brain-substance  in  the  floor  of"  each 
lateral  ventricle. 

•  for  old  ed.  a.    (Prof,  for-,  and  Eng.  old,  -«d.  ] 
Worn  out  with  age. 

for  out,  •  for  oute.  •  for  owt,  *  for-owt- 

yn,  l>rtp.    [Pref.  for-,  and  Kng.  out.  ]  Without. 
"  Fbrouti  all*  greues  of  saughtes  the  cite." 

H'illiam  a/  Palerne,  S.681. 

•  for  pained .  *  for  payned,  a.  [Pref.  for-, 
and  Eng.  pained  (q.v.).]     Greatly  pained. 

"  Pensyf.  payred.  I  am  farpaynfd." 

Karly  Kng   A II it.  Potmt  ;  Pearl,  24«. 

•  for  pam'-per,  v.t.    [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng. 
pamper  (q.v!).]    To  pamper  in  excess. 

"They  ne  weere  n»t  forpampered  with  outrage."— 
Chtiurer:  Rorthita.  App.,  p.  180. 

•  for-pass',   t>.i.  k  t.     [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng. 


A.  In  trans.  :  To  pass  by. 

"One  day  as  ht  forpatttd  by  the  plaine 
W.th  weary  pace."  Spatter :  F.  «..  III.  x.  ». 

B.  Trnrw. :  To  pass. 

"Scarce  can  a  Bishoprick/orpos*  these  by." 

Spenttr:  MoOier  Huhbrnts  Tale,  $17. 

for-pet,  for  pit,  a.  [  A  corrupt,  ot  fourth-peck.  ] 
The  fourth  part  of  a  peck. 

"  Mattie  Simpson,  that  wants  a  farpU'or  twa  o'  pears 
that  will  ne'er  be  missed."— Scott :  Hob  Kay,  cb.  xiv. 

•  for  pinch',  r.t.    [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  pinch 
(q.v.).]    To  pinch  strongly  or  sharply. 

"  Hit  shall  be  so/orpincAod,  totoilled,  and  totwiht." 
Potitiral  Sonfft,  p.  337. 

•  for  pine ,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng. 
pint,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  waste  away. 

"  He  was  so  wasted  xu&forpined  quite." 

Spetuer:  F.  Q.,  lit  I.  SI. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pine  or  waste  away. 

"  He  forpyned  in  the  meueUun."  Betet,  2,284. 

"for-poss,  v.t.    [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  poss  = 
poise.)    To  poise,  to  balance. 

"  A»  in  ballaunce/orpoMM  up  and  doun." 

Lydgatr  :  MS.  in  Ilnllimsll. 

•  for  rak  yd,  a.    [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  rake.] 
Worn  out  with  walking. 

"  I  am  wery/orra*jr<*.  and  run  in  the  myre." 

Tmmelev  Hysteria,  p.  108. 

Ibr-ray',  v.t.  &  i.    [FORAY,  v.] 

for-ray',  *.    [FORAY,  s.]    The  act  of  ravaging ; 
a  foray. 

Ibr-ray-er,  *.    [FORAYEB.] 

•  for-rea9h,  v.t.    [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  reach 
(q.v.).]    To  direct. 

"  AU/orroM  yarn  Godd."         Ormulum,  14,538. 

•  for-rede,  •  for  read,  v.t.  [A.S.  forrcedan ; 
Dut.  verraden ;  8w.  forrada ;  Dan.  forraade.  ] 
To  condemn,  to  destroy. 

"The  world  .  .  .  that  man!  a  soule  haved/orrad." 
//«/y  <S  Soul.  26L 

•for-ri-er,  *  for-re-our,  *for-rey-our,  *. 

[O.  Fr.  forier,  fourrier.  ]    A  forager ;  a  forayer. 
"To  fyghte  with  oore/arreourt  that  on  felde  hovis." 

Morte  Arthure,  2,901. 

•  for  -rfl,  «.    [FOREL.] 

fOT'-rit,  adv.    [FORWARD.]   Forward.   (Scotch.) 

"  Ane  now,  wife,  what  tfor  are  ye  no  getting  farrit 
wir  the  sowensr"— Sco« .-  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xxxviii. 

»  for  rot,  *  for-rot-i-en,  v.i.     [A.8.  forro- 
tien;  Dut.  ferrotten..]    To  rot  away. 

"  Me  schal/orro(i«n  thine  teth  and  thl  tunge."— O(d 
Jfoj).  ilitcellany,  p.  178. 

fora,   s.    (Etym.  doubtful.]     Rough  hair   on 


fbr-sa'ke,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  forsacan,  from  for,  neg. 
and  sacan  =  to  contend,  to  strive  ;  Dan.  for- 
tage ;  Sw.  forsaka  —  to  forsake ;  Dut.  verzagen 
=  to  deny ;  Ger.  versagen.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  leave  ;  to  quit ;  to  desert ;  to  abandon  ; 
to  depart  or  withdraw  from. 

"The  young  horse  mu&t/orjoJte  his  manger." 

Wordsworth  :  mitt  Doe  o/  KyUtone,  U. 

2.  To  cease  to  have  anything  to  do  with ;  to 


reject ;  to  renounce  ;  to  cease  or  refuse  to 
follow. 

"  Horror  hath  taken  hold  of   rue,  because  o(   the 
wicked  that /»!•««*«•  thy  law.  '-Puilm  cxix.  SS. 
3.  To  cease  or  refuse  to  be  guided  by  or  sub- 
ject to ;  to  fall  away  from  ;  to  be  faithless  to. 
"Twas  now  the  time  when  first  Saul  God/or*»*. 
God  Saul ;  the  room  in  s  heart  wild  passions  took." 
Cotclry:  Datiaeil. 

*  4.  To  refuse. 

"  If  you/or»ttt«  the  offer  of  their  love." 

,*»«*«•/>. .  1  Henry  /»'.,  iv.  1 

*  5.  To  deny. 

"  Peter  fonoke  oure  Lord  thries."— Maundeville,  p.  91. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  refuse,  to  decline. 

"  This  bricklayer  who  fonooke  to  go  into  heaven 
because  his  wife  was  there." — R.  Greene  :  A'ewt  from 
Beaven  i  EtU.  (1593). 

for  salt  en,  *  for  -sake,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[FORSAKE.]  Deserted,  abandoned,  left,  for- 
lorn. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between/orsafcen, 
forlorn,  and  destitute :  "  To  be  forsaken  is  to  be 
deprived  of  the  company  and  assistance  of 
others  ;  to  be  forlorn  is  to  be  forsaken  in  time 
of  difficulty,  to  be  without  a  guide  in  an  un- 
known road ;  to  be  destitute  is  to  be  deprived 
of  the  first  necessaries  of  life.  To  be  forsaken 
is  a  partial  situation  ;  to  be.  forlorn  and  desti- 
tute is  a  permanent  condition.  We  may  be 
forsaken  by  a  fellow  traveller  on  the  road ;  we 
are  forlorn  when  we  get  into  a  deserted  path, 
with  no  one  to  guide  us  ;  we  are  destitute  when 
we  have  no  means  of  subsistence,  nor  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  the  means."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

for-sak '-or,  s.  [Eng.  forsak(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
forsakes,  abandons,  deserts,  or  renounces. 

"  Host  hateful  furtakeri  of  God." 

Song  of  the  Three  Children,  v.  9. 

*  for-say1,  v.t.    [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  say  (q.v.).] 

L  To  renounce,  to  forsake. 

"  But  shepheard  must  walke  another  way 
Sike  worldly  sovenance  he  must/ormjr." 

Sfienxer :  Shepheards  Calender ;  May. 

2.  To  deny,  to  forbid. 

"  Sithens  shepheardes  beneforiat/d 
From  places  of  delight." 

Sperner  :  S!iephear<l>  Calender  ;  July. 

*  for  -  see',   *  for  -  BOO,  v.t.     [A.S.  forseon  ; 

O.  Sax.  forsehan.] 

1.  To  despise ;  to  look  down  upon ;  to  neglect. 

"Tha  thing  forseo  that  his  saule  deriath."— 0.  Eng. 
Bomiliri,  p.  109, 

2.  To  know  thoroughly. 

" Thou  fnrtngh  mi  waiea  ilkan." 

B.  Eng.  Psalter:  Ps.  cxxxviii.  4. 

*  for-set',  *  for-sette,  v.t.    [A.S.  forsettan.] 
To  obstruct,  to  hinder,  to  impede,  to  prevent. 

"  Fanette  hym  the  strete." 

Avowyng  of  King  Arthur,  st.  xxxix. 

•for  shake,  '  forschake,  v.t.  [Pref.  for-, 
and  Eng.  shake  (q.  v.).]  To  shake  strongly. 


*  for -Shame',   v.t.      [A.S.   forsceamian.]     To 
confound,  to  confuse,  to  shame. 

"  Fnrihamedd  off  himm  sellfenn." 

Ormulum,  12,528. 

*  for-shape,  *  forschape,   v.t.     [A.S.  for- 
scapan ;  O.  H.  Ger.  forscafan.]    To  put  out  of 
shape,  to  transform,  to  make  misshapen. 

"  He  into  a  woman  was  forthape." 

dower,  i.  292. 

*  for  shronke,  •  for  shronk  en,  a.  [Pref. 
for-,  and  Mid.  Eng.  shronkt  —  shrunk.]     Ut- 
terly shrunk  up ;  withered. 

"  Her  freshe  colours  fors!ironJc»  with  heat." 

Chaucer  :  flower  &  Leaf,  355. 

*for-slnk',  v.i.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  sink,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  disappear. 

"So  fortune  and  brente   that  steden."— Qenesit  i 
Exodus,  1,114. 

*for-sit',  v.t.    [\.8.forsittan.]    To  neglect. 
"  Wah  swa  bltforiete  that  the  king  hete." 

Lat/amon,  iii.  140. 

*  for  slack',  v.t.    [FORESLACK.] 

*for-Sleep',  v.i.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  sleep 
(q.v.)  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  farslofdn ;  M.  H.  Ger.  rers- 
lafen.]  To  sleep  heavily  or  soundly. 


'  for-sleuthe,  *  for  slouthe,  v.t.  [Pref. 
for-,  and  Mid.  Eng.  sleuth  =  sloth.]  To  lose 
through  sloth. 

"  And  th\u/ortlouthe  wilfully  thy  tyde." 

Vhaucer :  C.  T.,  18,581. 

for -slow,  v.t.    [FORESLOW.] 


*  for-Mnite',  v.t.      rPref./or-,  and  Eng.  smite 
(q.v.).]    To  smite  down. 

".He  hlne/or«ma«  amidden." 

iayamon  i.  M 

*  for-Song-en,  o.     [Pref./or-,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
songen  =  sung.]     Weary  or  worn  out   with 
singing. 

"  Chalauudres  fele  sawe  I  there. 
That  wery  nygh  farsongen  were." 

Romau.nl  of  thr  Rotr,,  MS. 

for  sooth ,  *  for  sothe,  adv.  [Eng.  for,  and 
sooth.]  In  truth,  certainly,  of  a  truth,  in  fact, 
very  well.  It  is  frequently  used  ironically. 

"  Fnrtoolh,  only  her  maid  had  stuck  a  pin  wrong  in 
her  govu."—Arbuthnot :  Hittorg  of  John  Bull. 
If  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  word  of  honour 
in  address  to  women.     It  is  probable  that  an 
inferior,  being  called,  showed  his  attention  by 
answering  in  the  words  yes,  forsooth,  which 
latter  in  time  lost  its  true  meaning ;  and  in- 
stead of  a  mere  exclamatory  interjection,  was 
supposed  a  compellation. 

"  Carry  not  too  much  under-thought  betwixte  your 
•elfe  and  them,  nor  your  city  mannerly  word  (Cor. 
tooth),  use  it  not  too  often  in  any  case ;  but  plain  I. 
madam,  and  no,  madam."— B.  Jonion  :  Poetcuter,  iv.  L 

*  for  sooth',   v.t.     [FORSOOTH,  adv.]    To  ad- 
dress with  the  word  forsooth ;  hence,  to  address 
in  a  polite  and  ceremonious  manner. 

"  The  captain  .  .  .  had  fortoothed  her."— Pepyt  : 
Diary,  Jan.  1«61. 

*  for  sooth ,  s.     [FORSOOTH,  adv.]     One  who 
is  very  polite  and  ceremonious  to  ladies;  a 
ladies'  man  ;  a  coxcomb. 

"You  sip  BO  like  a/ortoo<*of  the  city."— B.  Jonion  : 
Penates. 

* for-speak  (1),  v.i.  [Eng.  for,  and  spe<il.\ 
To  speak  for  or  on  behalf  of  another ;  to  act 
as  advocate  for  another. 

*  for-speak'  (2),  *  for  spcake,  *  for  spck 

yn,  r.t.  [A.S.  forsprecan;  O.  H.  Ger.  Jurs- 
pn'chan  =  to  forbid  ;  Ger.  versprechen.] 

1.  To  forbid,  to  speak  against,  to  prohibit. 
"  Thou  hast  fnr»i>oke.  my  being  in  these  wars." 

Hhaketi>.  :  Anton//  *  Cleopatra,  iii   7 

2.  To  bewitch  ;  to  injure  by  the  use  of  an 
evil  tongue  ;  to  charm. 

"Sythen  told  me  a  clerk  that  he  wtt/ortpokyn." 
Toumeley  Mastmei,  p.  115. 

*  for-speak' -er  (1),  *  for-spek-er,  s.  [Kng. 

forspeak  (1);  -er ;  M.  H.  Ger.  versprecher  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  fersprechare  ;  Ger.  fiirsprecher.}  One  w  ha 
speaks  for  or  on  behalf  of  another ;  an  advocate. 

for  speak  er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  forspeak  (2);  -er.  ] 
One  who  bewitches  another. 

*  for  spend ,  v.t.     [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  upend 
(q.v.).]     To  waste,  to  use  up,  to  exhaust. 

"Swa  that  ic  mine  othre  god  al  ne  fortpende."— 
0.  Eng.  Homiliet,  p.  31. 

*  for  spill ,  *  for  spllle,  v.t.    [A.S.  forspil- 

lan.]    To  destroy  utterly  ;  to  scatter. 
"  In  mighte  of  thin  arme/or»p'K  thi  faas." 

£.  Kng.  Psalter :  Pt.  Ixxxviii.  11. 

*  for  spread ,    *  for  sprede.  v.t.      [Pref. 
for-,   and    Eng.   spread    (q.v.).J       To   spread 
widely ;  to  scatter. 

"  Fonprede  thi  mere!  through  the  land." 

E.  Eng.  Ptalter  :  Pt.  XXXT.  11. 

*  for -stall',  v.t.    [FORESTALL.] 

*  for  Stand',  v.t.    [A.S.  forstandan.]    To  with- 

stand, to  oppose,  to  hinder. 

"  Arthur  forttad  heoiu  thene  word." 

Iayamon,  if.  421. 

'for-steal,  *  for-stel-en,  v.t.  [A.S.  for- 
stelan;  O.  H.  Ger.  farstelan.]  To  steal  away. 

"The  gywes  hedde/«r»(of«  vre  soule  leche."— O.  Sng. 
Homiliei,  p.  53. 

•for-ster,  s.    [FORESTER.] 

fors'-ter-Ite,  s.    [Named  by  Levy  after  Mr. 

Forster,  a  patron  of  mineralogy.] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  transparent  or 
translucent  mineral,  of  white,  yellowish-white, 
yellow,  grey,  or  greenish  colour,  and  vitreous 
lustre.  Its  hardness,  6  to  7  ;  sp.  gr.,  3'21 — 
3'33.  Compos,  in  the  typical  variety  :  silica, 
42'41  ;  magnesia,  53'30.  There  are  two  varie- 
ties :  (1)  Forsterite  proper,  from  Vesuvius; 
and  (2)  Boltonite,  from  Bolton,  in  Massa- 
chusetts. (Dana.)  The  Brit  Mus.  Cat.  makes 
Forsterite  a  variety  of  Olivine. 

*  for-Stop',  v.t.   [Dut.  verstoppen  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
fnrstoppon ;    Sw.  jarstoppa ;    Dan.  forstoppe.] 
To  stop  completely. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian;  CD,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qn  -kw. 


forstormed— fortiien 
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* for-Stormed',  a.  [ Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  storm ; 
•ed.]    Driven  or  tossed  about  by  a  storm. 
"  The  ship  that  it  forstormed  aiid  forblowe." 

Gower,  i.  160. 

•  for  Straught,    a.      [Pref.   for-,  and    Eng. 
draught;  cl.  distraught.]    Distracted. 

"  A  wery  hare. 

Were  a\forstr  aught  with  houndes  gret  and  smale." 
Chaucer :  C.  T.,  13.035. 

*  for-  swal-  low,    *  for  swalghe,    *  for- 
swole  we,  *  for  swolhen,  v.t.   [Pref.  for-, 
and  Eng.  swallow,  v.  (q.v.).]     To  swallow  up. 

"Thaeeorthe  the  seal  forsvnlghe."     Layamon.  lit  137. 

•for-swart'-e'd,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  A.S. 
swartian  =  to  grow  black.]  Made  black  or 
swarthy. 

"  He  isegh  his  bodie  al  forswarted."       Pilate,  226. 

*for-swat,  *  for-swatt,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and 
Mid.  Eng.  swat,  pa.  par.  of  sweat  (q.v.).] 
Covered  with  sweat. 

"  Miso  and  Mopsa,  like  a  couple  of  formal  melters, 
were  getting  the  pure  silver  of  their  bodies  out  of  the 
ore  of  their  garments."— Sidney :  Arcadia. 

•  for-sway1,  *  for-swey,  v.i.  [Pref.  for-,  and 

Eng.  svmy.]    To  move  or  go  wrong. 

"  If  so  be  that  a  king/oMteey."       Gowr,  lit  224. 

for  swear,  *for-swere,  *  for-swer-en, 
*  for-swer-i-en,  *  for-swer-yn,  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  forswerian  (pa.  t.  forswoi;  pa.  par.  for- 
tworen) ;  O.  S.  forstperi an ;  O.  H.  Ger.  for- 
tueran ;  O.  Fris.  forswera ;  Dut.  verzweren ; 
Icel.  forsvMra  ;  Sw.  forsvara ;  Dan.  forsvare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To   abjure  ;   to  renounce  upon  oath  or 
With  protestations  ;  to  swear  or  protest  earn- 
estly that  one  will  have  nothing  to  do  with. 
"Thou  being  a  goddess,  I/orawore  not  thee." 

Shakes/!.  :  Passionate  Pilgrim,  34. 

*  2.  To  swear  falsely  ;  to  take  in  vain. 

"  Forswere  his  soule,  his  hert  also." 

Early  Eng.  Poemt,  p.  128. 

*  3.  To  deny  upon  oath. 

"  As  serenely  bold 
As  truth,  how  loudly  h«  forswears  thy  gold  !  " 

Dry  den :  Juvenal.    (Johnson.} 

*4.  To  take,  use,  or  swear  falsely. 

"  Or,  that  oaths,  made  in  reverential  fear 
Of  love  and  his  wrath,  any  may  forttaear." 

Donne :  Woman' t  Constancy. 

B.  Reflex.  :  To  perjure  oneself. 

"  Persons  who  have  no  sense  of  honour  or  religion, 
and  who  are  ready  to  fonaear  themselves  for  lucre."— 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*  C.  Intrans. :  To  swear  falsely  ;  to  perjure 
oneself. 

"  Do  y«  Dot  natter,  lie,  frrrtvtar  J  " 
;  Shenstone  :  Charms  of  Precedence. 

T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  for- 
fioear,  to  perjure,  and  to  suborn :  "To  forswear 
is  applied  to  all  kinds  of  oaths  ;  to  perjure  is 
employed  only  for  such  oaths  as  have  been 
administered  by  the  civil  magistrate.  A  sol- 
dier forswears  himself  who  breaks  his  oath  of 
allegiance  by  desertion  ;  a  man  perjures  him- 
self in  a  court  of  law  who  swears  to  the  truth 
of  that  which  he  knows  to  l>e  false.  Forswear 
and  perjure  are  the  acts  of  individuals ;  suborn 
signifies  to  make  to  forswear  :  a  perjured  man 
has  all  the  guilt  upon  himself ;  but  he  who  is 
suborned  shares  his  guilt  with  the  suborner." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*for-8wear'-er,  *  for-swer-ere,  s.    [Eng. 
forswear ;  -er.]  One  who  forswears  or  perjures 
himself ;  one  who  is  forsworn  or  perjured. 
"  ForttMrere.  or  he  that  ys  oft  forsworou. "— Prompt. 

*for-swith-en,  *  for-sweth-en,  v.t.  [Pref. 
for-,  and  Icel.  swetha  —  to  burn.]  To  bum  up 
completely. 

"  Fler  sulde  al  this  werld  forswethen." 

Ornetii  t  Kxndut.  l,Hn. 

*  for  -  swonk,     '  for  -  swonke,     *  for- 
swunke,  a.  [Pref./or-,  and  Mid.  Eng.  iwnnk, 
pa.   par.   of  swnk  (q.v.).]     Worn  out  with 
labour ;  exhausted. 

"  8h.ee  Is  my  Goddess  plaine, 
And  I  her  sheulimrn  awaine, 
Albee  foriwor&e  and  forswat  I  »m." 
Spenser:  Shepheards  Calender;  April. 

fCT  -SWOre',  pre*.,  &pa.  par.  otv.  [FORSWEAR.] 
H  Obsolete  as  a  past  participle. 

Tor-sworn',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FORSWEAR.] 

"for  sworn  ness,    for  swor  en  esso,  ^ 

[Eng.  forsworn  ;  -ness.]  The  act  of  forswear- 
ing or  perjuring  oneself ;  the  state  of  being 
forsworn ;  perjury. 

"Stale  and  lesunge  and  fortworeneste."—Old  Eng. 
BamUiet.  p.  10*. 


fort,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  =  («.)  strong,  (s.)  a  fort,  from 
Lat.  fortis  =  strong  ;  Ital.  &  Port,  fort ;  8p. 
fuerte.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"This  statute,  (13  Car.  II.,)  it  is  obvious  to  observo,' 
extends  not  only  to  fleets  and  armies,  but  also  to  forts, 
and  other  places  of  strength  within  the  realm  ;  the 
sole  prerogative  as  well  as  of  erecting,  as  manning  aud 
governing  of  which,  belongs  to  the  King  iu  bis  capacity 
of  general  of  the  kingdom."— Blackstone :  Commen- 
taries, bk,  L,  ch.  7. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  A  protection  or  shelter  of  any  kind ;  a 
stronghold. 

"  Caesar,  from  the  naked  laud. 
Whose  only/ort  was  British  hearts,  repelled." 

Thornton :  Liberty,  iv.  642. 

*  (2)  A  person's   strong   point ;   his   forte 
(q.v.). 

IL  Mil. :  A  fortified  place  of  small  size, 
surrounded  with  a  ditch,  rampart,  stockade, 
or  other  means  of  defence,  and  garrisoned  with 
troops  ;  a  small  fortress  or  castle.  The  ortho- 
graphy of  a  fort  is  its  profile ;  the  ichnography 
is  its  ground  plan.  [FORTIFICATION.] 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Strong,  powerful. 

fort-adjutant,  s. 

Mil.  :  An  officer  in  a  garrison  who  is  respon- 
sible for  its  internal  discipline,  and  the  appro- 
priation of  the  men  to  the  several  corps.. 

fort-major,  s. 

Mil. :  In  a  fort  or  fortress,  the  officer  next 
to  the  governor  or  commandant. 

f  brt -a-lice,    *  fort  e  lace,   s.      [O.   Fr. 

fortalesce,  from  Low  Lat.  fortalitia  =  a  little 
fort ;  fortis  =  a  fort,  from  Lat.  fortis  =  strong.] 
Fort. :   An  outwork  of  a  fortification ;   a 
fortilage. 

*  for  tat  tered,  *  for-tat-yrd,  a.    [Pref. 
for-,  and  Eng.  tattered  (q.v.).J    All  in  rags  or 
tattiers. 

"  Fortatyrd  and  tome."    Tovmeley  Mysteries,  p.  239. 

*  for-taxed',  a.    [Pref.  for-,  and  Bug.  taxed.] 
Wrongly  or  extortionately  taxed. 

"  We  are  so  hainyd,  fortaxed  and  ramyd." 

Tovmeley  Mysteries,  p.  98. 

for'-te',  adv.    [Ital.,  from  Lat.  fortis  =  strong.] 
Music:  Loudly  ;  a  direction  to  play  or  sing 
with  force  of  tone.    It  is  expressed  by  the 
abbreviations  for.  or/. 

forte,  *  fort,  s.  [Fr.  fort  =  (a.)  strong,  (s.)  a 
fort,  a  strong  point,  from  Lat.  fortis  =  strong.] 

[FORT.] 

1.  The   strong  part  of  a  sword-blade  or 
rapier,  as  opposed  to  the  foible  or  faible. 

2.  A  person's  strong  point ;  that  in  which 
one  excels ;   a   person's    peculiar   talent   or 
faculty  ;  the  point  of  chief  excellence. 

"  I  won't  describe,  description  is  my  forte. 
But  every  fool  describes  in  these  bright  days." 
Byron:  Don  Juan,  v.  62, 

*  fd'rt'-e'd,  a.    [Eng.  fort ;  -ed.]    Furnished  or 
guarded  by  forts  ;  fortified. 

"\forted  residence,  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time 
And  rasure  of  oblivion." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  V.  1. 

forth,  *  forthe,  *  forth,  adv.    [A.S.,  from 
fore  =  before  ;   cogn.  with  Dut.  voort  =  for- 
ward, from  voor  —  before ;  Ger./ort;  M.  H.Ger. 
vort,  from  vor  =  before  ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  fort.] 
1.  Forward,  in  place  or  order. 


2.  Abroad  ;  out  of  doors. 

"  Bring  your  music  forth  into  the  air." 

8hakrs>i  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  T.  1. 

3.  Forward  or  onward  in  time. 

"Blessed  be  the  Lord  from  this  lime  forth  forever- 
more."— />««/m  cxiii.  2. 

•  4.  In  the  future  ;  hereafter ;  henceforth  ; 
thenceforth. 

"  If  he  forth  haf  grace,  as  he  now  bigynnes." 

tbtoert  de  Brunne,  p.  174. 

5.  Out  of  or  beyond  the  boundaries  of. 

"  I  am  Prospero,  and  that  very  duke 
Which  was  thrust  forth  of  Milan." 

8hakesi>.  :  Tempest,  v.  I. 

6.  Out,  as  denoting  progression  or  advance- 
ment from  a  state  of  confinement,  conceal- 
ment, or  immaturity. 

"  When  his  branch  is  yet  tender,  and  putteth  forth 
leaven,  ye  know  that  summer  is  nigh."—  JVatt.xxlv.  82. 

7.  Out  in  public. 

"Another  parable  put  lie  forth."— Matthew  xlll.  24. 


8.  In  continuation  ;  on  further  ;  on  to  th« 
end. 

"  I  repeated  the  A  ve  Maria :  the  inquisitor  bad  m» 
say  forth  ;  1  said  I  was  taught  no  more."— Memoir  in 
Strype. 

*9.  Thoroughly  ;  throughout ;  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

"  You,  cousin, 

Whom  it  concerns  to  hear  this  matter  forth, 
Do  with  your  injuries  as  seeuis  you  best" 

Shakesp.  •  Measure  for  Measure,  T.  L 

10.  To  a  certain  extent  or  degree. 

"  Hence  we  learn,  how  far  forth  we  may  expect  justi- 
fication and  salvation  from  the  sufferings  of  Christ."— 
Hammond. 

*  B.  .4s  prep. :  Out  of ;  away  from  ;  forth 
from. 

"  Steal  forth  thy  father's  home.* 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  flight  t  Dream,  L  1. 

If  And  so  forth :  Et  csetera,  and  so  on. 

T  Forth  is  largely  used  in  composition  as 
forth-calling  (Thomson),  forth-issuing  (Pope), 
forth-startled  (Wordsworth). 

(  forth,  *  foorth,  *  forthe,  *  furthe,  «. 

[FORD.] 

1.  A  way  ;  a  passage. 

"  Passage  non  he  nam,  the  fortais  wer  withsette." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  187. 

2.  A  ford. 

"Oaladites  men  occnpideu  the  forthit  of  Jordan."— 
Wycliffe :  Judges  xii.  5. 

*  forth  bear,   *  forth  bere,   v.t.      [Eng. 
forth,  and  bear.]    To  bear  or  carry  out. 

"  Tho  hi  that  heued/ortWere." 

St.  Edmund  King,  83. 

*  forth  bring,  *  forthe  bringe,  '  furth- 
bryng,  v.t.    [A.S.  forthbringan. ] 

1.  To  bring  forth  or  out. 

"  The  childe  vasforthebroght." 

Seven  Soget,  8,116. 

2.  To  cause  to  come ;  to  raise ;  to  bring 
forth. 

"  He  forthbroght  southen  wind  fraheven." 

£.  Eng.  Psalter,  Pt.  Ixxvil.  26. 

*  forth-by,  adv.    [Eng.  forth,  and  by.]    Forth 
or  forward  by. 

*  f orth  call ,  v.t.    [Eng.  forth,  and  call.]    To 
challenge. 

"  And  in  thar  graves  at  nihte/orfAcaHed  him." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  Ixxvii.  58. 

"forth-cast',  *  forth  kast,  ?.r  [Eng./or*, 
and  cast.]    To  throw  forth  ;  to  throw  away. 

"  Thou /orrtieste  mi  saghes  hindward  tliare. ' 

X.  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  xlix.  IT. 

*  f  b'rth-clepe',  v.t.     [Eng.  forth,  and  clepe.] 
To  call  forth  or  out. 

"  As  an  egle  forthclepynof  his  bryddis  to  flee."— 
Wycliffe :  Deuteronomy  xxxiL  U. 

1  f  brth^come',  s.     [A.S.  forthcyme.]    A  going 
or  coming  out ;  a  departure. 

"  Fained  is  Egiut  in  forthcome  of  thani.  * 

.  Psalter.  Ps.  civ.  88. 


fbrth-com'-ing,  a.   &  s.    [Eng.  forth,  and 
coming.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Ready  to  appear  or  come  on  ; 
on  the  point  of  coming ;  brought  forward ; 
ready  to  be  produced. 

"  The  Salee  rover,  who  threatened  to  bastinado  a 
Christian  captive  to  death  unless  a  ransom  was  forth- 
coming, was  an  odious  ruffian."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xv. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Scots  Law :  The  action  by  which  an  assess- 
ment is  made  effectual.  In  it  the  arrestee  and 
common  debtor  are  called  before  the  judge  to 
hear  judgment  given,  ordering  the  debt  to  be 
paid,  or  effects  delivered  up  to  the  arresting 
creditor,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  the  matter. 

*  forth-cut',  *  forth  kut  ten,  v.t.    [Eng. 
forth,  and  cut.  ]    To  cut  open ;  to  open  with  an 
instrument. 

"  That  he  sowe  and  forthkutten  and  purge  hi* 
erthe."—  Wycliffe:  Isaiah  xxviii.  24. 

*  forth   dcalc,    s.      [FORDEL.]     An  advan- 
tage. 

"  As  pood  a  forthdeale  and  Mian tage  towards  thenda 
of  the  werke."—  Udetl  :  Apopth.  of  Erasmus,  p.  41 
(note). 

*  fbrth'-dd,  *  forth  don,  v.t.    [Eng.  A.S. 
forthdon.']    To  put  forth. 

*  fbrth'-draw,  v.t.    [Eng.  forth,  and  draw.] 
To  draw  out  or  forth. 

*  forth  en,  *  forthe,  v.t.     [A.S.  forthian.] 
To  further  ;  to  promote ;  to  carry  out. 


boll,  boy:  pout,  Jdwl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench:  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-cian,  -ttan  =  shna.   -tion,  -sion  -  shun;  -tton,  -slon  =  zhun.  -clous,    tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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for  then— f brtitud  in  cms 


[A.S.    forthiin,   Jirthun, 


*  forth-en,  adv. 
forthon.]    Even. 

*  fortheode,   r.i.      [Eng.  forth;    Mid.    Eng. 
tode  =  went]    Went  out. 

"  Th»>  Iber  fortheode."  Layamon.  ii.  138. 

*  forth  er,  a.   [A.S.  furthra.]  Foremost,  first, 
front. 

'•  The  totber  goynge  oat  held  with  his  boond  the 
farther  parti  of  liis  brother  foot."-H>c«tf«;  (imrtii 
zrv.  -  s 

"  forth-er,  r.«.    [FURTHER,  «.] 

*  forth  er  mo,  adr.      [Mid.   Eng.  farther  = 
further;  mo  =  more.]  Farthermore.  (Chaucer: 
C.  T.,  6,365.) 

*  forth    fa  thcr,  *  forth  fa  drc.  *  forth 
fe-der,  s.     [A.8.  forthfceder.]    A  forefather  ; 
an  ancestor. 

"  Thet  hit*  forthfadres  hefden  ifortret." 

legend  St.  Katherint,  93. 

*  forth-fore,  s.     [A.S.  forthfuru.] 

1.  A  departure. 

"  That  weore  unimet*  care  of  Arthure*  forthfare." 
Layamon,  ill.  14S. 

2.  Death,  decease. 

"  After  Locrin  his  forthfare."        Layamon.  i.  106. 

3.  A  passing  bell. 

"That  from  henceforth  there  be  no  knells  or  forth- 
fart*  rung  for  the  death  of  any  n  lau.  "  —  Hooper  :  In- 
function!.  (1SS1.) 

*  forth-fare,  ».t.    [A.S.  forthfaran  ;  O.  Fris. 


L  To  depart,  to  go  away. 

"  I  sal  forth/are  .  .  .  als  a  sparwe  in  to  the  hil." 

E.  Eng.  f  talter.  Pi.  z.  2. 

2.  To  die,  to  decease. 

"  Atte  laate  he  most*  deyen  and  forthfare." 

Crutel  of  Love,  218. 

•  forth-for,  s.    [A.S.]    A  going  out  or  forth. 

•forth  -gang,  *  forth-gong,  s.  [A.S.  forth- 
gang.] 

1.  A  going  out  ;  a  breaking  out. 

"  Ne  fortJtgang  in  waies  of  tha  " 

E.  Eng.  Platter,  Ps.  ciliii.  14. 

2.  A  continuation  ;  a  carrying  on. 

"  IforOtgong  of  gode  liue."—  Ancren  Jiiwle,  p.  874. 

•  forth  '-glide,  v.t.    [Eng.  forth,  and  glide.] 
To  pass  by. 

"  Pvrthgloa  thi»  other  dais  night." 

Grnetis  *  Exodus,  118. 

•  forth'-] 


ya. 


'rth'-gd,  *  forth-gOO,  v.i.     [A.8.  forth- 

,n  ;  O.  Fris.  farthgd.] 

L  To  go  out  or  forth  ;  to  set  out. 

"  Thay  .  .  .  dyde  ham  bothe/or/ftffoo." 

Seven  Sages,  781. 

2.  To  pass  by. 

"  Nu  iiforthgon  thethridde  dai." 

Genesis  *  Exodus,  2,819. 

3.  To  advance  ;  to  go  forward. 

"  Sum  was  with  mighte  so  forthgon." 

Genesis  i  Exodus,  834. 

forth -go-ing,   a.   &  s.      [Eng.  forth,   and 
going.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Going  out  or  forth  ;  proceeding. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  going  out  or  proceeding 
from. 

*  for  think ,  for  thcnche,  *  for  thenk, 
for-thynke,  v.t.  &  i.      [M.   H.  Ger.  ver- 
dunken  ;  I  eel.  fyrirthykkja.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  repent  of ;  to  grieve  or  be  sorry  for. 

"  Soon  he  gan  such  folly  to  forthintce  again." 

Spenser  :  f.  Q.^IV.  xlL  14. 

2.  To  grieve ;  to  cause  to  repent. 

"  Ageina  a  thyugethat  myghte  the  forthynte." 

Chaucer :  TroUia  *  Cretsida,  iv.  1,418. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  repent. 

"  He  Kbf.ll/orthynk  that  comyth  to  me." 

Ouy  of  Warwick,  984. 

*  forth  -lead,  v.t.    [Eng.  forth,  and  lead,  v.] 
To  lead  forth. 

"  A«  the  chllde  wa«  forthladde." 

Seven  Saget,  2,442. 

*  f orth'-look,  *  forth  loke,  v.  i.     [A.S. 
JbrthUcian.\    To  look  out. 

"  lAverd  fr»  heven  .    .    .  forthloked  over  mennes 
sones."  E  Eng.  Psalter,  Pi.  xiii.  2. 

*  forth-nim  en,  v.t.    [Eng.  forth,  and  Mid. 
Eng.  nimen.]    To  take  away. 

"Or  he  fro  Synay  \tenforthnimen* 

Genesis  i  Exodut,  S,«40. 

*  for  thought  (ought  as  at),  pret.  &  pa. 
par.     [FoRTHiNK.] 

*  forth-ren,  v.t.    [FUBTHEE,  v.] 


*  forth-rest,  r  f-  [AJLjMtaMten.]  To  twist 

"  In  the  thryd  watz/ortJuost  al  that  thryue  schuld." 
E.  Sng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  244. 

*  forth'- right    (gh   silent),  *  forth -riht, 

'  forth  rihtes,    adv.,  a.,  &  s.     [A.S.  forth- 
rihte.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Straightforward  ;   in  a  direct 
line,  directly. 

"  Forthriht  faren  we  him  to."        Layamon,  ii.  141. 

B.  As  adj. :    Direct ;  immediate  ;   straight- 
forward. , 

C.  As  subst. :  A  straight  or  direct  path. 

"  Here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed, 
Through  forthright*  and  meanders." 

Shakesp.  ;  Tempest,  ili.  8. 

*  for  thring,   v.t.     [A.S.  forthringan.]     To 
thrust 

"Forrbundenn  and  forrthrungen  i  cwarrterme." 
Ormulum,  6,168. 

*  forth   show,  *  forth  schcwc,  v.t.    [Eng. 
forth,  and  show.  ]    To  show  forth,  to  manifest, 
to  declare. 

"  And  this  might  forthtchetae  withaL" 

E.  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  cxliv.  4. 

*  forth  -ward,  *  forth  wardes,  adv.    [A.  S. 
forthweard";  O.  S.  forthwerd. ] 

1.  Forward.    (Of  place.) 

"Hwi  ne  swimmest  thu  forthward>"—0ld  Eng. 
Homilies,  p.  51. 

2.  Forward,  for  the  future,  henceforward. 

"  Fadir,  dothe  to  me  fro  hennya  forthurard  as  the 
likithe."— (testa  Romanurum,  p.  225. 

*  forth'  wax,  v.i.      [A.S.  forthweaxan.]     To 
increase,  to  come  on. 

"  Wintres/orttwKten  on  Ysaac." 

Genesis  *  Exodut,  1,211. 

forth' -with,    adv.      [Eng.  forth,  and  with.] 

Immediately,  at  once,  directly,  without  delay. 

"  Forthwith  from  out  the  ark  a  raven  flies. " 

Milton :  P.-  L.,  xi.  855. 

*  forth-y,  adv.  &  conj.  [A.S.]  Therefore,  there- 
for. 

forth-y,  furth-ie,  a.[  Eng  forth  adv.  ;  -y.] 
Forward,  or  perhaps  frank ;  familiar  in  manner. 
"Wherever  there  is  no  aw«  or  fear  of  a  kiug  or 
prince,  they,  that  are  most  forthy  iu  ingrying  and 
furthsetting  themselves,  live  without  measure  or 
obedience  after  their  own  pleaure. '— Pitscottie,  p.  1. 

for'-tl-eth,  *  fowertuthe,  *  fuwertithe, 
*  fourtide,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  fe6wertlgodha,  from 
feowertig  =  forty  ;  feower  =  four.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Next  in  order  after  the  thirty-ninth. 

2.  Being  one  of  forty  equal  parts  into  which 
anything  is  divided. 

"  What  doth  it  avail 
To  be  the  fortieth  man  in  an  entail  ?  " 

Donne :  Love's  Diet. 

B.  vis  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  of  forty  equal  parts  into 
which  anything  is  divided ;    the  quotient  of 
one  divided  by  forty. 

2.  (PI.)  Printing :  A  sheet  of  paper  having 
forty  printed  pages  on  each  side  ;  40s. 

*  for'-tl-fi-a-ble,  a.      [Eng.  fortify;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  fortified. 

for-tl-f  I-Ca-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
fortificatus,  pa.  par.  of  fortifico  =  to  make 
strong  :  Lat.  fortis  =  strong,  and  fucio  =  to 
make;  Sp.  fortification ;  Ital.  fortificazione.] 

1.  The    act    or    science    of    fortifying    or 
strengthening  a  place  or  position  in  such  a 
way  that  it  may  be  held  by  a  body  of  men 
much  inferior  iu  numbers  to  their  assailants. 

"Fortification  is  an  art  shewing  how  to  fortify  a 
place  with  ramparts,  parapets,  nionts,  and  other  bul- 
warks ;  to  the  end  that  a  small  number  of  men  within 
may  be  able  to  defend  themselves,  for  a  considerable 
time,  against  the  assaults  of  a  numerous  army  with- 
out ;  so  that  the  enemy,  in  attacking  them,  must  of 
necessity  Buffer  great  loss.  It  is  either  regular  or  irre- 
gular; and,  with  respect  to  time,  may  be  distinguished 
into  durable  and  temporary." — Harris. 

2.  That  which   fortifies    or    strengthens  a 
place  or  position  ;  works  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  a  place  or  position  ;  a 
fortified  place  or  position  ;  a  fortress,  a  fort, 
a  castle.    Fortifications  are  known  as  Natural, 
when  cliffs,  swamps,  rivers,  &c.  conduce  to 
give  the  advantage  to  the  defending  force  ; 
Artificial,  when  labour  and  skill   create  ad- 
vantages or  add  to  the  natural  ones  ;  Defen- 
sive,  when  opposed  to  an  attacking  force ; 
Offensive,  in  investing  a  place  ;  Permanent,  of 
a  lasting  character  ;     and  fortifications   for 
emergency  or  temporary  uses. 

"The  San-mites  .  .  .  fiercely  skirmished  on  horse- 
back about  the  fortifications."— P.  Holland:  Linus, 
p.  329. 


*  3.  All  addition  of  strength  ;  a  strengthen- 
ing. 

"  Give  some  few  advices  by  way  of  fortification  and 
antidote."— Government  of  the  Tongue. 

fortification  agate,  s. 

Miit. :  A  variety  of  agate  which,  when 
polished,  exhibits  in  its  striations  some  re- 
semblance to  a  fortified  plane. 

for'-ti-fled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FORTIFY.] 

for'-tl-fl-er,  s.    [Eng.  fortify;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  fortifies  or  strengthens  a  place 
or  position  with  fortifi cations. 

"The/or<i«er[of  Peudennis]  made  his  advantage  ot 
the  commodity  afforded  by  the  ground."— Carew: 
Survey  of  Cornwall,  p.  149. 

2.  One  who  strengthens  or  supports  in  any 
way. 

"  He  wa«  led  forth  by  many  armed  men,  who  often 
had  been  the  fortifiers  of  wickedness,  to  the  place  of 
execution  ."—Sidney. 

for'-ti-fy,  *  for-ti-fie,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  fortifier, 
from  Low  Lat.  fortifico,  from  Ijat.  fortis  = 
strong,  and  facio  =  to  make;  Sp.  fortijicar; 
Ital.  fortijlcare.  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  strong ;  to  strengthen  ;  to  add 
strength  to ;  to  secure. 

"  Let  us  once  again  assail  your  ears, 
That  are  BO  fortified  against  our  story." 

KhaJcesp. :  Hamlet,  L  1. 

2.  To  strengthen  by  the  erection  of  fortifi- 
cations about ;  to  strengthen  or  secure  against 
attack  by  means  of  forts,  ramparts,  &c.  ;  to 
make  defensible   against   the  attack   of  an 
enemy. 

"  It  ts  a  walled  towne  and  strongly  fortified."— Hadt- 
luyt :  Voyages,  i.  422. 

3.  To  confirm,  to  encourage,  to  support,  to 
strengthen. 

"  When  Interest  fortifies  an  argument 
Weak  Reason  serves  to  gain  the  Will's  assent" 
Dryden :  Hind  *  Panther,  Hi.  397. 

4.  To  add  alcoholic  strength  to  :  as,  Wine  is 
fortified  by  the  addition  of  brandy. 

*  5.  To  defend,  to  protect. 

"  Which  fortified  her  visage  from  the  sun." 

Shakesp.  :  Lover's  Complaint,  9. 

B.  Intrans. :    To    raise    fortifications    op 
strengthening  works. 

"  And  view  the  Frenchmen  how  they  fortify." 

Shakesp.:  1  Henry  17.,  i.  4. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  fortify  and 
to  strengthen,  see  STRENGTHEN. 

*  f  b'rt'-I-lage   (lage   as   Hg),   s.     [FORTA- 

LICE.  ]    A  little  fort  ;  a  blockhouse. 

"In  all  straights  and  narrow  passages  there  should 
be  some  little  fortiliige,  or  wooden  castle  set,  which 
should  keep  and  command  the  straight."— Spenser: 
State  of  Ireland. 

*  for-tal'-l-ty,  *.     [Low  Lat.  fortalithim  =  a 

little  fort  ;  fortis  =  a  fort,  from  Lat.  fortis  = 
strong.]  A  fortified  place ;  a  fortification ;  a 
castle,  a  fort. 

*  fort'-in,  s.     [Fr.,   Sp.,  &   Ital.  fortino.]    A 
little  fort  or  fortified  position  ;  a  field  fort. 

f  or -tis  -si-mo,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  In  the  loudest  manner  ;  very  loud. 
The  letters  ff.  or  for.  are  used  as  abbreviations 
of  the  word. 

*for-ti'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  /orte  =  by  chance.j 
Casual  choice ;  fortuitous  selection  ;  a  trust- 
ing to  chance. 

"No  mode  of  election  operating  in  the  spirit  of 
fortition  or  rotation  can  be  generally  good."— Burke. 
(Webster.) 

for'-tl-tude,  s.  [Lat.  fortitudo,  from  fortis  ^. 
strong.] 

1.  Strength,  power,  force,  physical  ability. 

"  He  wrongs  his  fame, 
,  Despairing  of  his  own  arm's  fortitude." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  it  1. 

2.  Mental  strength ;   firmness  of   mind  or 
soul,  making  a  person  to  bear  pain  or  suffer- 
ing without  murmuring,  depression,   or  de- 
spondency,   or   to    encounter    dangers   with 
coolness  and  courage  ;  resolution  ;  endurance. 

"Russell  died  with  the  fortitude  of  a  Christian, 
Sidney  with  the  fortitude  of  a  Stoic."— Macaulay  : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  Ii. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  fortitude  and 
courage,  see  COURAGE. 

*  for-ti-tu'-din-ous,  a.  [Lat.  fortitude,  genit 
fortitudin(is);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ojis.]  Having  for- 
titude, firmness,  or  courage ;  firm,  courageous. 

"  As  brave  and  as  fortituilinoui  a  man  as  any  iu  tb* 
kings  dominions."— fielding:  Amelia,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vi. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


fortlet — fortuneteller 
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•fort' -let,  s.  lEng.  fort,  and  diiain.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  lort. 

fort  -  night    (gh    silent),    *  forte  -  nyte, 

*  fourte  -  night,    *  four  -  ten  -  night, 

*  fowrt-nygfit,  s.     [Mid.  Bug.  fourt(en)  = 
fourteen,  and  night.]    A  period  of  two  weeks 
or  fourteen  days. 

"  Within  one  fortnight  you  should  see  five  thousand." 
Cartwrigfit :  The  Ordinary,  ii.  2. 

If  It  was  the  custom  to  reckon  by  nights 
and  winters,  instead  of  days  and  years  :  thus 
we  have  sennight  =  seven  nights  =  a  week. 

fort-nlght'-ly  (gh  silent),  a.  &  adv.  [Eng. 
fortnight;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Happening  or  appearing  once 
in  a  fortnight :  as,  a  fortnightly  meeting. 

B.  As  ndv. :  Once  a  fortnight ;  every  fort- 
night ;  every  other  week  :  as,  A  paper  appears 
fortnightly. 

*  for-tr&V -allied,  a.    [Pref.  for-,  and  Mid. 
Eng.  trarail'=  work.]     Worn  out  with  work  ; 
exhausted. 

"  Fortran/tilled  by  were  sore  that  hi  most  slepe  echon." 
St.  Kenelm,  318. 

•for-tread',  *for-trede,  v.t.  [A.s.  for- 
tredan ;  Dut.  vertreden.]  To  tread  down,  to 
tread  under  foot ;  to  crush. 

"Sum[sed)fel  bi  the  we!  aud  was  fortreden."— Old 
Eng.  Homilirt.  IL  If6. 

fort  ress,  *  fort-reuse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  forteresce, 
fortdesce,  from  Low  Lat.  fortalitia  =  a  little 
fort,  from  fortis  =  a  fort ;  Lat.  /orfis=  strong  ; 
Fr.  fnrtertsse;   Ital.  forterezza.]     A   fortified 
place  ;  a  fnrt ;  a  castle  ;  a  place  of  defence  ;  a 
Stronghold  ;  a  large  permanent  fortification. 
"  Here  in  my  Northland, 
My  fastness  undfortrea, 
Eeign  I  forever!" 

fsongfellow :  Musician' t  Tale. 

*  fbrt'-ress,  v.t.    [FORTRESS,  ».]    To  furnish, 
defend,  or   strengthen  with  a   fortress ;   to 
fortify,  to  protect,  to  defend. 

"  Weakly  fortreued  from  a  world  of  harms." 
Shaketp. :  Sape  of  Lucrece,  28. 

*fort'-rSt,  s.  [Eng.  fort ;  dimin.  suff.  -ret.]  A 
little  fort,  a  fortlet,  a  sconce,  a  field  fort. 

*  for-trod-en,   *  for-trod-den,  pa.  par. 

Or  O.      [FORTREAD.] 

*  for-tu-it,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fortuitus.]   For- 
tuitous, chance,  accidental,   casual.      [FOR- 
TUITOUS.] 

"There  been  then  the  causes  of  the  abredgyng  of 
fortuil  h»p."— Chtiucer:  Boethitu,  v. 

fbT-tu'-I-tlsm,  s.  [Lat.  fortuit(us),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ism.] 

Phil. :  The  belief  that  adaptations  in  nature 
are  produced  by  the  operation  of  natural 
laws  operating  "fortuitously;"  by  which  is 
here  meant  undesignedly.  It  does  not  mean 
capriciously,  independently  of  all  law.  For- 
tuitism  is  contradistinguished  from  belief  in 
final  causes.  (See  extract  under  FORTUITIST.) 

for-tu'-i-tlst,  s.  [Lat.  fnrtuiHus),  and  Eng. 
snff.  -ist.]  One  who  adopts  or  defends  the 
principles  of  Fortuitism  (q.v.),  as  opposed  to  a 
ideologist  or  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
final  causes.  , 

"There  will  always  be  teleologists,  no  doubt,  and 
there  will  always  bo  fortiiitittt  (if  we  may  coin  a 
needful  correlative  term) ;  but  the  great  point  Is  that 
Professor  Mivart's  teleology  now  so  nearly  approaches 
Mr.  Darwin's  furtultisin  that  the  difference  between 
them  is  reduced  to  a  matter  of  abstract  hypothesis.'  — 
fit.  Jam-it  (l<aellt.  April  14.  188L 

fbr-tu'-i-tous,  a.  [Lat.  fortuitus,  from  forte 
=  by  cham-e  (projiorly  ablat.  sing.  of/or«  = 
chance);  Fr.  JbrtuU;  Hp.  &  Ital.  forluito.] 
Depending  mi  or  ha|>i>i:ning  by  chance ;  casual, 
accidental,  not  de-si,'. iH  ;  roming  or  occurring 
accidentally  or  Diiex|i«ctedly. 

"Chance  is  the  operator  sjwUnwl  in  K  fortuitous  con- 
£onrac  of  atom*.'  —  Drooke :  Vnitertal  Heauty,  bk.  it. 
(Note.) 

for  -  tu'- I  -  tOUS  -  If,  adv.  [Eng.  fortuitous ; 
-ly.]  By  chance,  casually,  accidentally,  un- 
designedly. (Cowper :  Conversation,  795.) 

for-tu'-I-tous-ne'ss,  «.  [Eng  fortuitous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  fortuitous  01 
accidental ;  accident,  chance. 

"  Enthrone  fortuitnutnett  and  contingency  in  the 
will  of  an  omnipotent  being."— Cudmirtlt :  Intetl 
Ryttem,  p.  871k 

*  for-tu'-I-ty,  *.    [Fr.  fortulte,  from  Lat  for- 
tuitus.]   Accident,  chance. 

"Those  deserved  judgements  wen  the  effect  of  mere 
fortuity,"— Farba :  On  Incredulity,  p.  7». 


For-tu-na,  «.    [Lai] 

1.  Roman  Myth.  :  The  goddess  of  fortune. 

2.  Astron. :    An   asteroid,    the   nineteenth 
found.    It  was  discovered  by  Hind  on  August 
22,  1852. 

*for'-tu-na-ble,  a,  [Eng.  fortune);  -able.] 
Forturiate/prosperous,  happy. 

"  The  Lord  lyueth  :  in  truth,  in  equite  &  righteous- 
nesse :  aiid  al  people  shall  bee  fortunable  ana  ioyfull 
in  liirn."—Hible  (1651),  Jeremye  iv. 

for-tu'-n»-a,  s.  [Xamed  after  Mr.  Robert 
Fortune,  wh'o  collected  plants  in  China  for 
the  Horticultural  Society.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Juglandacese.  The  fruits 
of  the  only  known  species,  Fortunasa  chinen- 
sis,  which  grows  in  China  and  Japan,  are 
used  by  the  Chinese  to  dye  their  clothes 
black. 

for  -tu  -nate,  *  for-tu  nat,  a.  [Lat.  fortu- 
natus,  pa."  par.  offortuno  =  to  make  fortunate ; 
fortuna  =  fortune  ;  Ital.  fortunato ;  Sp.  fortu- 
nado ;  Prov.  fortvnat.] 

1.  Coining  or  happening  by  some  good  luck 
or  favourable  chance ;  bringing  or  presaging 
good  fortune  ;  auspicious  (said  of  things)  :  as, 
&  fortunate  occurrence,  a  fortunate  stroke. 

"The  haruspex  proclaiming  it  to  be  a  fortunate 
omea."—Middleton  :  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.,  $  1. 

2.  Receiving  or  meeting  with  good  fortune  ; 
lucky,  successful,  prosperous  ;   not  liable  to 
miscarriage  or  misfortune.    (Said  of  persons.) 

"  I  am  most  fortunate  thus  accidentally  to  encounter 
you."— Shaketp. :  Coriolanut,  Iv.  8. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
fortunate,  liicky,  prosperous,  and  successful : 
"  The  fortunate  and  lucky  are  both  applied  to 
that  which  happens  without  the  control  of 
man ;  but  the  latter,  which  is  a  collateral 
term,  describes  the  capricious  goddess  For- 
tune in  her  most  freakish  humours,  and  for- 
tunate represents  her  in  her  most  sober  mood: 
in  other  words,  the  fortunate  is  more  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  course  of  things ;  the 
lucky  is  something  sudden,  unaccountable, 
and  singular.  Prosperous  and  successful  seem 
to  exclude  the  idea  of  what  is  fortuitous,  al- 
though prosperity  and  success  are  l>oth  greatly 
aided  by  good  fortune.  Fortunate  and  lucky 
are  applied  as  much  to  the  removal  of  evil  as 
to  the  attainment  of  good ;  prosperous  and 
successful  are  concerned  only  in  what  is  good, 
or  esteemed  as  such  :  we  may  be  fortunate  in 
making  our  escape  ;  we  are  prosperous  in  the 
acquirement  of  wealth.  Fortunate  is  employed 
for  single  circumstances,  prosperous  only  for 
a  train  of  circumstances.  The  fortunate 
and  lucky  man  can  lay  no  claim  to  merit, 
because  they  preclude  the  idea  of  exertion  ; 
prosperous  and  successful  may  claim  a  share  of 
merit  proportioned  to  the  exertion. "  (Crabb ; 
Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  fortunate  and 
(,  see  HAPPY. 


for'-tu-nate-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  fortunate;  -ly.] 
In  a'fortunate  manner;  by  good  fortune  or 
luck  ;  luckily,  happily,  successfully. 

"  Bright  Eliza  ruled  Britannia's  state. 
And  boldly  wise,  aud  fortunately  great." 

Prior:  Ode  t*  the  Queen,     (1708.) 

*  for '-tu- nate -ne^ss,  s.  [Eng.  fortunate ; 
-ness.]  The" quality  or  state  of  being  fortu- 
nate ;  good  luck  ;  success  ;  happiness. 

"O  me,  said  she,  whose  greatest  fnrtunntenfti  is 
more  unfortunate  than  my  sister's  greatest  unfortu- 
nateues*."— Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

for'  tune,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fortuna,  from 
forte  =  by  chance,  ablat.  sing,  otfors  =  chance ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  fortuna.] 
*  1.  A  chance  ;  an  opportunity. 

"Arcit*  shall  have  a  fortune 
If  he  dare  make  himself  a  worthy  lever. 
SHaket>>.  t  Flet. :  Two  f/oble  Kintmen,  11.  ». 

2.  The  personified  power  to  whom  was  at- 
tributed the  distribution  of  the  lots  of  life 
arbitrarily  according  to  her  own  humour. 

"  Fortune  |>  goddess  is  to  fools  alone." 

J.  Dryden,  Jun. :  Juvenal,  sat  Tiv. 

S.  Luck  ;  chance  ;  fate  ;  accident ;  hap  ; 
the  arrival  or  occurrence  of  any  thing  sud- 
denly and  unex]>ectedly. 

"  Whatever  fnrtanr  stays  him  from  his  word." 

8htike*i>. :  Turning  of  the  Shrew,  111.  *. 

4.  The  good  or  ill  that  befalls  men  ;  the 
appointed  lot  or  fate  in  life  ;  success,  good  or 
bad.  (Frequently  used  in  this  sense  in  the 
plural). 

"The/orrurwj  and  affairs  of  noble  Brutus." 

Shaketp. :  Jullui  Collar,  iii.  1. 


5.  Futurity  ;  future  events ;  future  success 
in  life. 

"  You  who  men's/orfune»  in  their  faces  read. 
To  find  out  mine,  look  not,  alas,  on  me." 

Comity:  Jfittreu. 

6.  That  which  a  person  has  experienced  in 
life  ;  circumstances  or  events  in  life. 

7.  Good  success  ;  prosperity  ;  good  luck. 

"  I  thank  my  fortune  for  it" 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  I  1. 

8.  Estates ;   property  ;  possessions  ;  great 
wealth. 

"Twelve  meu  of  honourable  birth  and  ample  /or- 
tune."—Mac<i.ulag :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch  xxiii. 

9.  The  portion  of  a  woman. 

"  The  next  sparks  that  go  a  fortune  stealing." 

Prologue  to  Otaay'l  Orphan. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  fortune  and 
chance,  see  CHANCE. 

*fortune-hunter,s.  One  who  seeks  after 
women  with  large  portions,  in  order  that  he 
may  enrich  himself  oy  marrying  them. 

"  The  worst  of  it  is,  our  modern  fortune-huiitert  are 
those  who  turn  their  heads  that  way  because  they  are 
good  for  nothing  else."— Additon:  Spectator,  No.  311. 

fortune-hunting,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Seeking  after  women  with  large 
portions  with  a  view  to  marriage. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  seek- 
ing after  a  fortune  by  marriage. 

*  fortune-maker,  s.    One  who  rises  su- 
perior  to  circumstances,  or  bends  them  to  his 
will ;  a  special  favourite  of  fortune. 

"Are  these  the  men  that  conquer  by  inheritance. 
The  fortune-makert  t" 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Bonduca,  i.  L 

*  fortune-stealer,  s.    One  who  steals  or 
runs  away  with  an  heiress. 

"  We  must  however,  distinguish  between  fortune- 
hunters  and  fortune-ttealert.' — Additon  :  Spectator. 
No.  31 L 

*  for' -tune,  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.  fortuner,  from  Lat 
fortune,  horn  fortuna  =  fortune.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  fortunate  ;  to  dispose  or  arrange 
the  fortunes  of. 

"  And  himfortunei  as  the  lust  devyse." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  t*n. 

2.  To  endow  or  provide  with  a  fortune. 

"He  is  t»  fortune  her  out  to  a  young  lover."— 
Richardson  :  Claritta,  ii.  164. 

3.  To  happen  to ;  to  befall ;  to  bechance. 

"  If  it  fortune  me  to  be  buried  oute  of  London."— 
Teitam.  ret.,  ii.  611. 

4.  To  foretell  the  fortunes  or  lot  of;   to 
presage. 

"  Fortune  fortuned  the  dying  notes  of  Borne." 

l>r i/tien  :  Juvenal,  sat  x. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  happen ;  to  fall  out ;  to 
befall ;  to  chance. 

"You  will  wonder  what  hath/ortun«<J." 

Shaketp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  T.  4. 

*  for'-tune- book,  s.    [Eng.  fortune,  and  book.} 

A  book   consulted  to  discover   fortunes  or 
future  events. 

"  Thou  kuowest  a  face,  in  whose  each  look 
Beauty  lays  ope  love's /orrune&oot."    Crathatc. 

*  for  -tuned,  a.    [Eng.  fortun(e) ;  -ed.]    Sup- 
plied or  favoured  by  fortune  ;  fortunate  ;  in  a 
state  of  prosperity. 

"  Not  th'  imperious  show 
Of  the  full/ortuiu-d  Cm&r  ever  shall 
Be  brooked  with  me." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  Iv.  16. 

*for'-tu-ngl,  o.    [O.  Fr. ;  Sp.  fortunal ;  Ital. 
fortunale.]    Chance  ;  casual. 

"Many  fortunel  hap|>e8  or  nmneres."  —  Otauetr: 
Boethiia,  p.  152. 

for  tune-less,  '  for- tune  Ics,  a.     [Eng. 
fortune ;  -less.] 

*  1.  Luckless,  unlucky,  unfortunate. 

"  For  to  waxe  olde  at  home  in  idlenesse 
Is  disadueutrous,  aud  quite  fortuiielet." 

Spenter :  Mother  Hubberdt  Tale. 

2.  Destitute  of  a  fortune  or  portion. 

*  for  tune  tell,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  fortune,  and 

tell.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  tell  the  fortune  or  future 
lot  of;  to  tench  to  tell  fortunes. 

"  I'll  conjure  you  ;  I'll  fortunetell  you." 

Shnkeip. :  Merry  Wive*  of  Windtor,  iv.  1 

B.  Intrans. :   To  tell    or   pretend  to   tell 
futuriffy  or  future  events. 

"  He  tipples  nalmestry,  and  dines 
On  all  her  fnrtunetelling  lines."    Cleveland. 

for'-tune-tSll-er,    s.       [Eng.   fortune,    and 
teller:] 


boll,  b6y;  pdut,  Jottrl;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  f. 
-elan.    Man  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -slon  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  sous,   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bal,  del. 
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fortunetelling— forway 


1.  Lit.  :  One  who  pretends  to  be   able   to 
reveal  future  events  ;  one  who  pretends  to  the 
knowledge  of  futurity. 

"  Now  to  rivulets  from  the  mountain* 
Point  the  rutU  otfuriuntteHrrt." 

LattaftUMf.  I'rinking  Song. 
T  Tlic  practice  Is  one  uf  jin-nt  antii|uity,  and 
H.M-IU*  to  have  pxidtivl  .iiuoiif;  tin'  ancient  Hin- 
doos. Greeks,  and  Romans.  It  was  common 
during  the  Middle  Agra,  and  is  >till  far  from 
dying  out.  though  U»'s  for  its  mippreasion 
Dave  been  paswd.  and  manv  Kortuoetellera 
Have  been  convicted  uud  punished. 

2.  /•"iff-  •'  The  Dandelion.   The  name  is  given 
from  the  practice,  very  common  among  rustic 
children,  of  blowing  away  the  down  to  tell 
the  time,     (liritten  <t  Holland). 

for  tune -tell -ing,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  fortune, 
and  letting. ) 

A.  A$  adj. :  Telling  or  pretending  to  tell 
beforehand  future  events. 

"  Belong  they  to  the  fortunettHing  tribe  T" 

IfardHtortlt :  Kxcunion.  bk.  vii. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  fore- 
telling or  pretending  to  foretell  future  events ; 
palmistry. 

"  Tim  gypsies  were  to  divide  the  money  got  by  •teal- 
Ing  liueu.  or  hy  fortuneteUing."—  Walton  :  Angler. 

•for'-tu-nixe,  v.t.  [Eng./ort«n(e);  -ize.]  To 
regulate  the  fortunes  of ;  to  make  fortunate. 

11  Each  vn  to  himselfe  his  life  may  forlunite." 

Spent*- :  F.  O,,  VL  ix.  SO. 

*for  tu-nous.  Tor  tu  nouse,  a.  [Ital. 
forlvnoxo.]  Preceding  from  or  depending  on 
fortune  ;  chance  :  casual. 

".So  oertyne  t hinge*  scholde  be  moeued  by  fortu- 
noute  fortune-"— Chaucer :  Boethita,  p.  26. 

for-tn-yn'-I-a,  .«.  [Named  by  Shuttleworth 
after"  Fortuyn,"  a  Dutch  collector.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Crucifers,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Fortuynidse  (q.v.). 

for-tU-yn'-I-d»,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fortuynia, 
and  Lat.  fetn.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Cruciferae,  tribe  Ortho- 
plocese. 

for'-t^  (1),  *four-ty,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  fedwertig, 
fromfeower  —  four,  and  tig  =  ien  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  voertig ;  Icel.  fjorutiu ;  Dan.  fyretyve ;  8w. 
Jlratie;  Ger.  viertig;  Goth,  fidwortigjus.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Four  times  ten. 

"  Ye  *hal  pay/o«r?»  pounds,  to  God  me  save." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16.M9. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  amounting  to  four  times  ten ; 
the  sum  of  forty  units. 

2.  A  symbol   employed   to   express   forty 
units  :  as,  40  or  XL. 

"for'-t^  (2),  a.  [Lat.  fortis  =  brave,  strong.] 
Brave,  valiant. 

"  0  you  of  Grekis  maist  forty  Diomede, 
Qnhy  mycht  I  not  on  feildis  of  Troye  haue  deid?" 
Douglai :  rirgil,  16, 10. 

for  ty  eight  -mo  (eight  as  at),  s.  [Eng. 
forty-eight,  and  -mo,  the  termination  of  most 
Lat.  ordinal  adverbs.] 

Print. :  A  book  made  up  of  sheets  printed 
forty-eight  pages  on  a  side  ;  usually  written 
and  printed  48mo. 

for-ty-1'ive',  ».  A  popular  game  at  cards,  in 
which  each  trick  counts  five  and  the  game  is 
forty-five. 

for-ty-nln'-er,  «.  One  of  the  California 
gold-seekers  of  1849.  ( U.  S.  Colloq.) 

fb'r-um,  s.    [Lat.] 

*  1.  The  market-place  or   public  place  in 
Rome  in  which  were  the  courts  of  law,  public 
offices,  «&c. 

"  The  forum  wa*  a  pnblick  place  in  Rome,  where 
lawyers  and  orators  made  their  speeches  before  their 
proper  judge  in  matters  of  property,  or  in  criminal 
cases,  to  accrue  or  excuse,  to  complain  or  defend."— 
WatU :  On  the  Mind. 

*  2.  A  market-place ;  an  open  space  or  court. 

"  And  bellowing  herds  in  the  proud  fnrum  grazed." 
Pitt :  Virgil ;  Aneid  riii. 

3.  A  tribunal ;  a  court  of  law ;  any  judicial 
assembly. 

"  The  /orum'i  champion,  and  the  people's  chief." 
Byron  :  Childe  Harold.  Iv.  114. 

4.  A  place  of  meeting  where  public  events, 
either  social  or  political,  are  considered  :  as, 
a  discussion  forum. 

•  for- waked',  'for  wak  ed,  *for-wak- 
yd,  *  for-wak-it,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng. 


wake,  v.   (q.v.).]     Weary  or  worn  out   with 
watching  or  sleeplessness. 

"  Wery,  forwaktd  in  hire  orison*, 
Sleuelu  Cuatauue,  and  Uenuegilde  also." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,016. 

*  for  walked   (/  silent),  o.    [Pref.  for-,  and 
Eng.   walk;  -ed.]    Weary  or  worn  out  with 
walking. 

"  Whauue  the!  theder  come  al  wery  forwalked.- 

William  of  Palerne.  J.2S5. 

*  for-wan'-der,  *  for-wan-dre,  v.i.  [Pref. 
for-,  and   Eng.    wander  (q.v.).]     To  wander 
wildly  and  wearily. 

"  They  far  esny'd 
A  weary  wight .forwanderwi  l>y  the  way.' 

Hpenter:  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  S4. 

*  for  wan   dercd,     '  for  wan  dred,    a. 
[Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  wander ;  -ed.]    Worn  out 
or  exhausted  by  wandering  about. 

"  His  armrn,  which  he  had  vowed  to  disprofesse, 
She  gathered  up  and  did  about  him  dresse, 
And  Ms  forwandred  steed  unto  himgott." 

tipenter:  F.  Q..  III.  xi.  30. 

*  for'-ward,  '  fore-ward,  *  for-warde, 

*.     [A.S.  foreweard.] 

1.  The  beginning. 

"On  forward  thos  cristendomes  ech  man  leornede 
his  bileue."— Old  Englith  Hamilift.  p.  73. 

2.  A  covenant,  an  agreement,  a  promise. 

"  Hiforwirde  with  the  I  festen  on  this  wyse." 

Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poemt :  Cleannett,  S2T. 

for'-ward,  *  for-warde,  adv.,  a.,  &  interj. 
[A.S.  'forweard,  from  fore  =  before,  and  suff- 
weard  =  ward  ;  Dut.  voorwaarts  ;  Qer.  vor- 
warts.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  (Of  place.)  Towards  a  part  or  place  in 
front  or  before  ;  onwards  ;  towards  the  front. 

"  As  they/onwird  went 

"  lire  pricking  on  the  pla 

Spenter:  F.  Q..  III.  viiL  44. 

2.  (Of  time.)  For  the  future  ;  onwards. 

"  Fro  that  day  forward."       Ami*  &  Amiloun,  154. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Being  at  or  towards  the  front ;  near  or  at 
the  forepart  ;  anterior  ;  fore. 

"She  disposed  his  forward  cause  to  let." 

Drayton  :  Baront'  Wart,  bk.  i.  1. 

*  2.  Turned  towards  the  front ;  directed  for- 
ward. 

"  The  troop  retires,  the  loveii  clo«e  the  rear, 
With  forward  face*  not  confessing  fear." 

Dryden :  Cymon  i  Jphigenia,  (94. 

3.  Early,  advanced. 

"  Short  summer  lightly  has  a  forward  spring." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  ill.  1. 

4.  Advanced  beyond   the  common ;   early 
ripe ;  premature. 

"  The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  ch  ide : 
Sweet  thief,  whence  dld'st  thou  steal  thy  sweet 
that  smells  ?  "  Shaketp. :  Sonntt  99. 

*  5.  Advanced ;  going  or  gone  far. 

"Go  hang  thyself  in  thine  own  heir-apparent  garter* 
.  .  .  When  a  jest  Is  so  forward,  and  afoot  too,  I  hat* 
if—  Shaketp.  :  I  Henry  IV.,  11.  ». 

6.  Not  behindhand ;  not  inferior ;  in  ad- 
Tance. 

"  She  is  *t  forward  of  her  breeding,  a* 
She  i*  i'  th'  rear  o-  our  birth." 

Shaketp. :  Winter' t  Tale,  IT.  4. 

7.  Advanced  in  preparation  or  execution  : 
as,  The  work  is  well  forward. 

8.  Advanced  in  learning  or  study  :  as,  The 
boy  is  very  forward  for  his  years  ;  a  very  for- 
ward pupil. 

*  9.  Ready,  willing,  prompt ;  strongly  dis- 
posed or  inclined. 

"  To  show  myself  a  forward  guest  within  thy  house." 
Shaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

10.  Wanting  in  reserve  or  modesty ;  pert, 
bold,  over-ready,  or  eager ;  presumptuous. 

"He  In  the  various  conversation  bore 
A  willing,  and  at  times  a  forward  part." 

Wordsworth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  Till. 

*  11.  Eager,  zealous,  ardent. 

"  How  fondly  dost  thou  spur  &  forward  horse." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  II.,  IT. 

*  12.  Highly  gifted  ;  hopeful,  promising. 

"  Long  live  thou,  and  these  thy /orwurrf  sons." 

Shaketp. .  3  Benry  VI.,  L  1. 

C.  As  interj. :  On  ;  more  or  hasten  forward  ; 
towards  or  to  the  front. 

"  But,  lire  who  can,  or  die  who  may, 
Still,  '  Forward,  forward  f  on  they  go.  • 

Scott :  The  Chate,  XT. 

forward-fire,  a.  Firing  the  charge  at 
its  forepart,  close  to  the  projectile,  and  not  at 
the  rear  of  the  charge. 

Forward -fire  cartridge:  A  cartridge  in 
which  the  fulminate  ia  at  or  in  the  base  of 
the  ball,  forward  of  the  powder.  It  is  ex- 
ploded by  a  stem,  or  else  by  a  needle  which 


penetrates  the  whole  extent  of  the  powder, 
and  strikes  the  fulminate  in  the  base  of  th« 
bullet.  [NEEDLE-GUN.] 

*  forward-looking,  a.  Looking  or  di- 
rected towards  the  future ;  foreseeing.  (Wordt- 
worth  :  Miciutel.) 

for'-ward,  v.t.    [FORWARE,  adv.] 
L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  To  help  forward  or  onward  ;  to  urge  on, 
to  hasten,  to  promote. 

"The  bill  which  Lord  Roos  had  brought  In  againtt 
his  wife,  for  adultery,  was  forwarded  by  the  king.  » illi 
as  much  zeal  as  it  the  case  was  his  own.'* — Parlia- 
mentary Hiltory;  Charlet  II.  (an.  166»). 

2.  To  hasten  in  growth  ;  to  force. 

"A*  we  houce  hot  country  plants,  as  lemons,  to  save 
them,  so  we  may  house  our  own  country  plants  to 
forward  them,  and  ninkc  them  come  in  the  culd  sea- 
sons."— Bacon :  Jfatural  History. 

3.  To  send  forward  or  on  to  the  destination ; 
to  transmit ;  as,  To  forward  a  letter  or  a  parcel. 

II.  Book-bind. :  To  x>repare  for  the  finisher 
by  plain  covering  a  sewed  book. 

1T  For  the  difference  between  to  forward  and 
to  encourage,  see  ENCOURAGE. 

for'-ward-er, ».    [Eng.  forward ;  -er.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  helps  forward,  hastens,  or  pro- 
motes  anything  ;  a  promoter. 

"  Nor  am  I  accessary,  .  .  . 
Helper,  seconder,  persuader,  forwarder, 
Principal,  or  main  Uiiier,  of  this  vile  theft." 

Barry :  Bam  Alley,  v.  1. 

2.  One    who    sends    forward   or  transmits 
goods  ;  a  goods-carrier,  a  forwarding  merchant. 

IL  Book-bind. :  One  who  prepares  a  sewed 
book  for  the  finisher,  by  plain  covering. 

for  ward  ing,  pr.  par., a.,  &  *.  [FORWARD, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  helping  forward, 
promoting,  or  hastening ;  the  transmission  of 
goods,  &c. 

Z  Book-bind.  :  That  department  which  con- 
cerns the  operation  of  plain-covering  a  sewed 
book,  ready  for  the  finisher. 

forwarding  agent,  *.  One  who  re- 
ceives and  forwards  goods  to  their  destination. 

forwarding  merchant,  ».  The  nania 
by  which  a  forwarding-agent  is  known. 

forwarding  note,  s. 

Comm. :  A  note  in  which  is  entered  a 'de- 
scription of  goods  or  parcels,  with  the  names 
and  addresses  of  consignor  and  consignee,  to 
be  sent  along  with  goods,  4c.,  conveyed  by  a 
carrier. 

*  for'-ward-ly,  adv.      [Eng.  forward  ;    -ly.] 
In  a  forward  manner ;  eagerly,  hastily,  readily, 
quickly. 

for'-ward-ne'ss,  s.    [Eng.  forward ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  forward  or  advanced 
towards  maturity,  completion  or  perfection. 

"The  saying  went  that  he  [a.  friar]  practised  Kith 
the  Turk  to  have  undone  again  all  that  was  there  in 
so  'good  forwardnets. "— Stryi* :  Memorial!;  Edward 
VI.  (an.  15S2). 

2.  Earliness  ;   as,  the  forwardness   of  the 
season,  or  of  the  crops. 

3.  Eagerness,  readiness,  zeal,  ardour. 

*'  This  cheers  my  heart,  to  see  your  forward-nett." 
Shaketp.  :  8  Henry  VI.,  V.  4. 

4.  Assurance,   pertness  ;    immodest   confi- 
dence or  boldness. 

"Since  the  youth  will  not  be  entreated,  his  own 
peril  on  hlBforwardnett." — Shaketp.  :  At  You  Like  It, 
ft. 

for'-ward?,  adv.    [FORWARD,  adv.]  Forward, 
onward,  towards  the  front. 

"  The  Rhodiau  ship  passed  through  the  whole  Roman 
fleet,  backwards  and  forward!  several  times,  carrying 
intelligence  to  Drep&uwn."—Arbuti<no!. 

*  for-wa'ste,  v.t.    [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  waste, 
(q.v.).l     To  lay  utterly  waste  ;  to  spoil,  to 
desolate. 

"forwaited  all  their  land  and  them  expelled.' 
Spenter :  F.  Q..  1. 1.  (. 

*  for-way*,  v.i.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  way.]  To 
wander  ;  to  go  out  of  the  way. 

*  for-way,  s.    [FORWAY,  v.]    An  error. 

"  Tharfor  wald  God  I  had  thare  eris  to  pull, 
Misknawis  the  crede,  and  threpis  ttbiiformayit. 
:  riryil  (Prol.l.  68,  U. 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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*  for'-wear",  *  for-were,  v.t.     [Pref.  for-, 
and  Eug.  wear  (q.  v.).]  To  wear  completely  out. 

"  The  fyngres 

*for-wear-led,  *  for-wer-ied,  a.  [Pref. 
for-,  and  Eug.  wearied.]  Very  weary  ;  quite 
exhausted ;  wearied  out 

"  Forweried  guichedeu  he  thoa." 

Genesis  i  Exodut,  3,693. 

for-wear'-ir,  *  for-wer-y,  a.  [Pref.  for-, 
and  Eng.  weary,  a.  (q.v.).J  Exceedingly 
weary  ;  exhausted  ;  tired  out. 

"  fonotry  thei  hem  rested." 

Will  turn  of  Palerne,  2,443. 

*  for-wear'-y,*  for-wer-y,*  for-wer-ye, 

v.t.  &  i.     [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  weary,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trails.  :  To  tire  out ;  to  make  exhausted. 

"  As  man  in  werre  were/orweried*." 

Romaunt  of  the  K'Jte,  2,563. 

B.  Intmns. :  To  become  wearied  ;  to  be  ex- 
hausted or  worn  out. 

"  Ifonoeri'e.je  latte.'—Paltgrave. 

for-weep',  v.i.      [Pref.  for-,   and  Eng.  weep 
(q.v.).]     To  exhaust  with  weeping. 
"  He  was/ortojpf,  he  was  forwaked."      Cower,  ii.  15. 

*  for- welked',  a.   [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  welked 
(q.v.).]    Exceedingly  welked  or  wrinkled. 

"  A  toule/ormUced  thynge  was  she. 
That  whylom  rounde  and  soft  liadde  be. ' 

llomaunt  of  the  Rote,  S6L 

*  for-wend',  v.i.     [M.   H.  Ger.  verwenden ; 
Oer.  verwanden.]    To  be  turned  ;  to  become. 

"  So  1st  nu. forwent  mlriedale 
In  to  dririhed  and  in  to  bale." 

(ienesis  i  Exodul,  1,121. 

*  for-wer-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FORWEAR.] 

*  for  wern  en,  *  for  \vzer  nen,  v.t.    [A.S. 
forwyrnan ;  O.  Sax.  farwernian.]    To  forbid  ; 
to  keep  or  drive  from. 

"  Nole  heo  me  do  na  worse  thanne  hire  lond  for- 
vntriieii."  Layamon,  i.  148. 

•for-werp,  *  for-werpe,  v.t.  [A.S.  for- 
weorpan ;  Dut.  verwerpen;  O.  H.  Ger.  far- 
verfan, ;  Ger.  verwerfen.]  To  reject. 

"Ne/orwertw  me  fra  face  of  the." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter,  Pi.  1.  IS. 

*  for  won  derc.  *  for-won-dir,  *  for- 
won  dre,   v.t.     [Dut.  wrwonderen ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  verwundem ;  Sw.  fdi-undra;  D&n.forun- 
dre ;  Ger.  verwuridern.]    To  fill  with  astonish- 
ment ;  to  amaze. 

"Alformndered  watz  the  wyghe." 

(mumine,  1,658. 

•for- word,  *  fore-worde,  s.  [FORWARD,  s.] 
A  promise,  an  agreement,  a  covenant,  a  bar- 
gain. 

"  To  keep*  his/orward  by  his  free  assent." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  854. 

*  for-wound'-ed,  *  for-won-ded,  *  for- 

wund  ed,  *  for  wound  id,  a.  [A.S./or- 
•wundian ;  M.  H.  Ger.  &  Ger.  verwunden  ;  Dut 
venoonden.]  Wounded  seriously  or  danger- 
ously. 

"  Forfouteu  in  feld  &nA  fomounded" 

William  of  Palerrw.  3,«85. 

*  for- wrftpped,  o.      [Pref.  for-,   and   Eng. 
•wrapped  (q.v.).]     Completely  wrapped  up  or 
covered. 

"  Why  artow  alforvrapped  nave  thi  face  ?  " 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14.133. 

*  for  wrei  en,    v.t.     [A.S.  forwregan.]     To 
accuse. 

"  Ther  senile  ben  deofles  swo  fele  thi  wulleth  us 
forwreien."  Moral  Ode,  it.  xllx. 

*  for  -  wrought   (ought  as  at),  *  lor  - 
wroht,  *  for  wroght,  a.    [A.S.  forwyrcan 
(pa.  t.  forworhte,  forwrohte  ;  pa.  par.  forworht, 
foroht) ;  Dut.  verwerken  ;  O.  Fris.  forwerka ; 
O.  H.  QeT.flrwurchen.]    [WORK,  ».] 

L  To  cause. 

"  Hu  wjereun  they  /ammhh'e." 

Ormulum,  17,638. 

2.  Destroyed. 

"  Thre  hamt  thu  hoghe  bush  §wa  swithe/orworM." 
l.nynm  •>,.  ii.  27*. 

3.  Worn  out  with  work  ;  exhausted. 

"  He  was  wery  forwroyht  and  woonded  full  sore.** 

Dtttruction  of  Troy,  6,W1. 

*  for-yeme,  v.t.     [A.S.  forgeman,  forgyman.} 
To  neglect. 

"  I  see  the  mislykni  and  al  faryemed." 

Cartel  of  toft,  M7. 

*  Ibr-yete,  *  for  yet  en,  *  for-yet-yn,  v.t. 

&  i.      [FORGET.] 

*  for-yet-el,  *  for-yet-ylle,  o.    [A.8.  for- 
gitol.]    Forgetful. 

"  Foryttel,  alow,  and  wery  soue."          Goiter,  in.  'jf. 


for  yet  el  ness,  *  for-yet-el-nesse,  s. 

[A.S.  forgitolnes.]    Forge  tfulness. 
"  1  plaiiie  uf  my  foryetelneue."  dower,  ii.  23. 

for-yet-ful,  a.     [Mid.  Eng.  foryete  =  forget, 
Eng.  -full.]    Forgetful. 

"  Not  maad  zforyetful  herer,  bat  a  doer  of  werk."  — 
Wycliffe :  Jama  i.  25. 

for-yet-ing-nes,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.  foryete  = 
forget ;  -?iess.]    Forgetfulness. 

"  Receyuynge  foryetingnet   of  the  purgynge  of  hi« 
olde  trespassis."—  Wycliffe:  2  Peter  i.  9. 

for-yet-ten,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FORGET.] 


'  for  -  yife,  *  for  -  yive,  v.  t. 


*  for  -  yeve, 

[FORGIVE.] 

*  for-yield',  *  for-yeld,  *  for-yelde,  v.t. 
[A.S.  forgeldan,  forgildan  (pa.  t.  forgeald,  pa. 
par.  forgolden);  O.   Sax.  forgeldan;  O.   Fris. 
forjelda ;  O.  H.  Ger.  forgeltan ;  Dut.  vergelden ; 
Ger.  vergelten.  ]    To  return,  to  recompense. 

"  Krist  hit  youforyelde,"  Oawiine,  839. 

forz  an  do,  sforz  an   do  (z  as  ts),  <«?<•. 

[Ital.,  pa.  par.  of  forzare  or  sforzare  =  to  torce.] 

Music:  Lit.  forcing.     Emphasis  or  musical 

accent  upon  specified  notes  or  passages  marked 

by  the  signs  sf.  or  ~        ~ 

foss,  s.    [FOSSE.] 

foss  dyke,  s.  The  name  given  to  a  canal 
in  Lincolnshire  constructed  by  the  Romans. 

fos'-sa  (pi.  f 6s  -see),  s.  [Lat. :  though  used 
as  a  noun,  fossa  is  really  the  fern.  nom.  sing, 
of  fossus,  pa.  par.  of  fodio  =  to  dig  ;  thus/ossa 
(terra)  =  land  dug  up  ;  hence,  a  ditch,  a  fosse, 
a  trench.]  A  depression,  a  lurrow. 

1.  Zool. :  A  term  applied  to  certain  depres- 
sions on  the  external  surface,  generally  the 
seat  of  cutaneous  glands,  as  the  lachrymal 
fossae  in  deer  and  antelopes. 

2.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Sing. :  A  groove.    There  are  in  the  ear 
a  fossa  of  the.  helix,  which  is  a  groove  called 
also  Fossa  innominata  or  scaphoidea,   and  a 
fossa  of  the  antihelix,  which  is  a  somewhat 
triangular  depression,   called   also  Fossa  tri- 
angularis  or  ovalis.     There  are  also  a  fossa  of 
the  heart,  one  of  the  gall-bladder,  &c.     There 
are  also  a  canine,  a  coronoid,  a  digastric,  a 
digital,  and  many  another  fossa.    (Quain.) 

(2)  PI. :  Grooves.    There  are  nasal  fossa?, 
superior  and  inferior  occipital,  &c.    (Quain.) 

fossa  ovalis,  s. 

Aunt.  :  A  depression  marking  the  place 
where,  before  birth,  an  orifice  connected  the 
two  auricles  of  the  heart,  the  passage  between 
the  two,  however,  being  obliterated  during  the 
first  few  months  of  life.  (Todd  &  Bowman : 
Physiol.  Anat.,  ii.  333.) 

*fos'-sage  (sage  as  slg),  s.  [Eug.  fosse; 
•age.] 

Old  Law :  A  composition  paid  in  lieu  of  the 
duty  of  cleaning  out  the  fosse  or  moat  sur- 
rounding a  town. 

fos'-san,  fos  sane,  s.  [Fr.  fossane.  Remote 
etym.  doubtful.  A  Madagascar  word  (?)] 

Zool. :  A  kind  of  Genet  (Genetta .fossa),  found 
in  Madagascar.  Pennant  calls  it  the  Fossan 
Weasel.  (Buffon,  Pennant,  &c.) 

fosse,  foss,  £.    [Lat/osso.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  ditch,  a  moat. 

"  There  is.  on  a  high  mountain  ridge  above  the  farm 
of  Ashestiel.  a  (otte  calltd  Wallace's  Trench."— Scott: 
Marmion.  (Note  tolntrod.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  [FOSSA]. 

2.  Fort. :  A  moat  or  ditch  around  a  fortifica- 
tion, commonly  filled  with  water.    The  exca- 
vation of  the  losse  contributes  materials  for 
the  walls  of  the  fort  it  is  designed  to  protect. 
An  advance  fosse   is  a  ditch  encircling  the 
glacis  or  esplanade  of  a  fortification. 

*  fos  set,  s.    [FAUCET.] 

*  fosset  seller,  s.  One  who  sells  faucets 
or  taps. 

"Hearing  a  canse  between  an  orange-wife  and  a 
fouet-trlltr."—8hakeip. :  Coriilanut,  ii.  1. 

*  fOB-S&t'te,  s.   [Fr.,  ditnin.  of  fosse  =  a  ditch.] 

1.  Ord.  iMng. :  A  little  hollow  ;  a  dimple. 

2.  Mtd. :  A  small  ulrcr  cf  the  transparent 
cornea,  the  centre  of  which  is  deep. 


*  fosse  -way.  *.    [Eng.  fosse,  and  tray.]     On* 


IOSSEWAY. 

of  the  great  military  roads  which  the  Romaia 
constructed  in  England,  so  called  from  the 
ditches  on  each  side. 

fos '-sick,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  con- 
nected with  fuss  or  fussy  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  be  fussy  or  troublesome. 

2.  Amongst  the  gold-miners  of  Australia, 
applied  to  the  buying  up  of  abandoned  claims 
for  the  purpose  of  re-working. 

3.  To  search  or  hunt  for  anything  persist- 
ently. 

"iThey  .are  more  suited  ...  to  plodding,  fostirking, 
persevering  industry,  than  for  hard  work."— FroMr'i 
Jfarazine,  Oct.  1878,  p.  449. 

fOS'-sick-er,  s.  [Eng.  fossick ;  -er.]  One 
who  reworks  abandoned  claims  or  workings 
in  the  gold  mines. 

fos'-sfl,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  fossilis  =  dug  out,  dug 
up,  fossil,  from  fossus,  pa.  par.  of  fodio  =to 
dig;  Fr.  fossile.] 

A.  ^s  adjective : 

L  Literally: 

1.  Gen.  :  Pertaining  to  what  is  dug  up. 
[B.  I.  1.] 


2.  S)KC.  :  Pertaining  to  organic  remains. 
[B.  I.  2.) 

"  The  upright  position  ot  fossil  trees,  both  in  Europe 
and  America."— LyeU  :  Princip.  o/Ueol.,  ch.  vL 

II.  Fig. :  Antiquated,  belonging  to  a  bygone 
age. 

"  Language  Is  fossil  poetry."—  Einerton  :  Euayi ; 
The  Poet. 

B.  As  substantive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Originally  :  Anything  dug  up. 

v  "  Fouilt,  all  bodies  whatever  that  are  dug  out  of  the 
earth  are  by  naturalists  commonly  called  by  tbe 
general  name  olfo»ila."—(ilottog.  Nov.  (1719.) 

H  Johnson  (1776)  gives  no  other  meaning  to 
the  word  fossil  than  ' '  that  which  is  dug  out 
of  the  earth."  Prof.  Robt.  Jamieson,  in  his 
mineralogical  and  geological  works,  published 
early  in  this  century,  used  the  word  fossil 
in  this  obsolete  sense,  often  calling  minerals 
fossils. 

2.  #010 ;   Any  body,  or  the  traces  of  the 
existence  of   any  body,  whether  animal    or 
vegetable,  which  has  been  buried  in  the  earth 
by  natural   causes  ;  one  of  tlie  bodies  called 
organic  remains.     Even  the  cast  of  a  fossil 
shell,  that  is  the  impression  which  it  has  left 
on  the  rock,  is  deemed  a  fossil.    (Used  often 
in  the  plural.) 

If  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
fossils  were  supposed  by  some  Italians  to  have 
been  formed  in  the  hills  by  the  action  of  the 
stars,  a  view  which,  prior  to  1579,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  combated.  Then  the  hypothesis 
arose  of  a  plastic  force,  or,  accordingto  Andrea 
Mattioli,  a  fatty  matter  capable  of  fashioning 
stones  into  organic  forms.  But  the  hypothesis 
which  held  its  place  longer  than  any  other, 
and  is  not  yet  extinct  among  the  unscientific, 
is  that  they  were  relics  of  the  Mosaic  deluge. 
It  is  now  thoroughly  proved  that  the  relics 
are  really  those  of  plants  and  animals,  that 
they  were  nearly  all  of  them  in  existence  agrs 
before  the  Mosaic  deluge,  that  they  are  not 
nearly  contemporaneous  with  each  other,  but 
ditt'er  in  age  by  untold  millions  of  years,  that 
there  is  at  least  a  progression  among  them,  if 
not  even  the  evolution  of  the  last  from  the 
more  antique.  There  are  breaks  or  gaps  in 
the  series  of  fossiliferous  strata,  especially 
one  between  the  palaeozoic  and  the  secondary 
strata,  and  another  between  the  secondary 
and  the  tertiary.  Once  it  was  supposed  that 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jo"wl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,     ph      f. 
-dan.    tian  =  shan.      tion,    slon  =  shun ;    tion,    sion  =  zhun.     -clous,    tious,    sious  =  anus,    -ble,  -die,  <Sic.  =  beL  del. 
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there  had  been  in  the  earth's  geological  history 
alternate  pernxis  of  repose  aud  convulsion  ; 
now  it  is  believed  that  there  would  be  no 
breaks  if  all  lands  were  geologically  explored, 
if  all  strata  now  submerged  were  accessible 
for  investigation,  and  if  local  causes  acting 
during  bygone  ages  had  been  less  effective  in 
destroying  portions  of  the  record.  Mr.  Dar- 
win shows  that  it  is  almost  exclusively  strata 
deposited  in  seas  or  lakes  which  at  the  time 
were  slowly  sinking  that  have  been  preserved  ; 
those  formed  when  land  was  rising  have,  as  a 
rule,  been  washed  away.  In  the  older  strata, 
and  sometimes  in  those  not  so  ancient,  fossils 
have  been  destroyed  by  metamorphic  action, 
and  when  any  rock  is  called  non-fossiliferous 
or  azoic,  the  cautious  geologist  means  by  the 
term  only  that  fossils  have  not  been  found  in 
it  up  to  the  present  time.  What  coins  are  to 
the  numisniatologist  and  the  historian,  that 
fossils  are  to  the  paleontologist  and  the  geolo- 
gist :  they  enable  him  to  recover  forgotten 
chapters  of  history.  Fossils  are,  however, 
mere  valuable  than  coins,  they  cannot  any  of 
them  be  so  easily  forged,  and  few  of  them  can 
be  forged  at  all. 

IL  Fig. :  A  contemptuous  appellation  for  a 
person  greatly  behind  the  age. 

U  Obvious  compounds:  Fossil  -  animals, 
Jbsstl-binii,  fossil-fishes,  fossil-plants,  &c. 

fossil-botanist,  s. 

Hot. :  A  proficient  in  fossil-botany  (q.v.). 

fossil-botany,  s. 

Sot.  :  The  department  of  botanical  science 
that  treats  of  fossil  plants  ;  paUeobotany. 

fossil-copal,  s. 

If  in. :  The  same  as  COPALINE  (q.v.). 

*  fossil-cork,  - 

irtn.  :  An  old  name  for  what  was  subse- 
quently called  mountain  cork,  a  variety  of 
asbestos.  Named  on  account  of  its  lightness, 
which  is  such  that  it  floats  in  water. 

*  fossil  farina,  s. 

Min. :  An  old  name  for  a  soft  carbonate  of 
lime. 

*  fossil-flax,  s. 

Min. :  A  popular  name  for  amianthus,  the 
variety  of  asbestos  which  has  long  flexible 
fibres. 

fossil-flour,  s.  A  siliceous,  mealy  earth, 
consisting  of  siliceous  shields  of  infusoria. 
It  is  used  for  fire-proof  bricks. 

t  fossil-paper,  -. 

if  in. :  A  papery-looking  sub- variety  of  as- 
bestos. 

t  fossil-screws,  5.  pi.  A  popular  name 
for  the  casts  in  the  rock  left  by  spiral  shells, 
or  foi  those  of  enerinites  when  their  impres- 
sions are  horizontally  furrowed. 

fossil-wood,  s. 

1.  Palceont.  :  Wood  found  fossil.     In  many 
cases  the  medullary  rays  in  exogens  and  the 
ends  of  ducts  in   endogeus  are  at  least  as 
clearly  visible  as  in  recent  wood. 

2.  Min. :  A  popular  name  for  some  woody- 
looking  specimens  of  asbestos. 

fos-sil-if  '-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  fossilis  =  dug 
out,  fossil ;  fero  —  to  produce,  to  yield,  and 
suff.  -ou».]  Containing  or  producing  fossils. 

^  Tabular  view  of  the  Fossiliferous  Strata 
in  the  order  of  their  superposition,  which  is 
also  that  of  their  chronological  succession. 
The  lower— i.e.,  the  older  ones— are  placed 
first:— 

I.  PRIMARY  OR  PALEOZOIC  ROCKS. 

L  Laurentian  /  (DLow«r  4.  Devonian     (  (7)  Lower 

"•l   (2)  Upper  or  Old  Red  <   (8)  Middle 

,  r,,,,hrian    /  (3)  Lower  !        Sandstone  (  (9)  U;;per 

'bnan    {  HI  Upper  S.  Carbonifer  f  (10)  Lower 

«.  Silurian       /  (5)  Lower  \            ous         ((11)  Upper 

t  (6)  Upper  «.Permiau         (12)  Permian 

IL  SECOBDARY  OR  MBSOZOIC  ROCKS. 


7.  Trial 

8.  LUa  ;<16)L 
(.Oolite 


{(13)  Lower 
(14)  Middle 
(15)  Upper 
(16)  Lias 
((17)  Lower 
<  (18)  Middle 
I  (W)  Upper 

TERTIARY  ( 

((22)  Lower     ll 
i  (23)  Middle 
1(24)  Upper      1 


X20)  Lower 
I     Cretaceous 

10.  Cretaceous  J    or  Neoco- 
|    mian 
N21)  Upper 


III.  TERTIARY  OB  CAIHOZOIC  ROCKS. 
!l2.  Miocene 


13.  Pliocene 
IV.  Pogr-TmimAitY  ROCKS. 
It  Post-Tertiary    (29)  Post  Pliocene    (30)  Recent 


The  foregoing  table  is  from  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  s  Xtmleiit's  Elements  of  Geology  (1871)  ; 
but  with  the  order  reversed.  For  subdivisions 
of  the  several  formations,  see  Laurentian, 
Silurian.  .See.,  &c.  Various  other  divisions  have 
been  made,  among  them  some  referring  «pe- 
cially  to  the  geology  of  this  country,  but 
the  divisions  above  given  have  the  pre- 
cedence, aud  are  those  ordinarily  used  by 
geologists. 

fos  sil  i  f  I  ca  tion,  s.  [Eng.  fossilify  ;  e 
connect.,  and  suff.  -ution.]  Fossilization(q.v.). 

fds-Sll'-I-fy,  v.t.  Si  f.  [Lat.  fossilis  =  dug 
out,  fossil,  and  fio  (pass.  of/udo)=:to  become.] 

A.  Trans.  :   To  render  fossil,   to  convert 
into  a  fossil,  to  fossilize. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  fossil  ;  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  fossil. 

fos  sil  ism,  s.  [Eng.  fossil  ;  -ism.]  The 
science  of  fossils  ;  that  branch  of  palaeont- 
ology which  treats  of  fossil  substances. 

fos  sil  1st,  s.  [Eng.  fossil  ;  -ist.]  One  versed 
in  Fossilism  (q.v.)  ;  a  person  who  studies  the 
nature  and  character  of  fossil  substances. 

"  A  species,  as  Mr.  Janes  the  fotiilist  informed  me, 
uncommonly  valuable."  —  Johnson  :  Journey  to  Wettern 
Islands. 

iBs-sU'-i-ty',  s.  [Eng.  fossil  ;  i  connective  ; 
suff.  -ty  (q.v.).]  The  state  or  condition  of  a 
fossil. 

fos  slllZ-a  tion,  s.  [Eng.  fossilise);  -at  ion.] 
The  act  or  process  of  converting  animal  re- 
mains or  vegetable  substances  into  fossils  ; 
fossilizing. 

If  The  burying  of  animal  or  vegetable  re- 
mains—the first  step  towards  their  fossiliza- 
tion  —  can  take  place  on  land  by  the  growtli  of 
peat,  by  their  being  covered  by  blown  sand, 
by  the  ejections  and  alluviums  of  volcanoes, 
in  alluviums  generally,  in  the  ruins  of  land- 
slips, or  in  the  mud  an.  stalagmite  of  caves 
and  fissures.  They  are  also  constantly  im- 
bedded in  subaqueous  deposits,  whether  these 
be  marine,  lacustrine,  or  fluviatile.  Peat  is 
an  antiseptic,  and  preserves  organized  bodies 
well.  They  are  better  kept  in  shale  or  any 
other  fissile  stratum  than  in  sandstone  :  the 
latter  is  too  porous.  Some  are  silicified,  some 
preserved  from  obliteration  by  the  influence  of 
calcareous  matter,  some  by  being  made  ferru- 
ginous, &c.  Plants  are  often  carbonized. 

fOS'  sil-ize,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  fossil  ;  -ize.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  convert  into  a  fossil. 

"  A  small  number  of  plants  .  .  .  will  be/ottiliud.-- 
Lyell  :  Ueolagy,  ch.  xlvii. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  check  the  natural  development 
by  rendering  fixed  and  immutable  ;  to  render 
permanently  antiquated. 

"Whereas  Sanscrit  remained  fixed  a.nd.  fossilized  for 
ever."  —  Beamas  :  Compar.  Gram.  Aryan  Lang,  of 
Jmiia,  vol.  i.  (1872)  (Introd.),  p.  5. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  become  fossil  ;  to  be  changed  or 
converted  into  a  fossil. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  become  antiquated  and  incap- 
able of  being  influenced  or  affected  by  present 
circumstances. 

fos-Sll'-d-glSt,  s.  [Eng.  fossilog(y)  ;  -ist.]  The 
The  same,  as  FOSSILOLOGIST  (q.v.). 

fos-sil'-6-gy,  s.  [Eng.  fossil,  and  Gr.  Ao-yos 
(logon)  ~  a  discourse.]  The  same  as  FOSSILOL- 
OGY  (q.v.). 

fOS-sU-Ol'-O-gist,  s.  [Eng.  fossilolog(y)  ;  -ist.] 
A  person  versed  in  Fossilology  (q.v.)  ;  a 
fossilist. 


^  s.  [Eng.  fossil;  o  connec- 
tive, and  Gr.  A.dyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.]  The 
science  of  fossils. 

fos  sbr   es,  fos  sbr  -I-a,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  fossor 
=  a  digger,  a  delver  ;  /odto  =  to  dig,  to  delve.] 

Entom.  :  Burrowing  Hymenoptera,  A  sub- 
tribe  of  the  hymenopterous  tribe  Aculeata. 
Sexes  two,  the  individuals  in  both  of  which 
are  furnished  with  wings,  legs  formed  for 
burrowing  or  for  running,  tongue  not  elonga- 
ted, but  widened  at  the  extremity.  Habits 
not  social.  The  females  of  the  fossores  con- 
struct holes  in  the  ground,  where  they  form 
their  nests.  Depositing  their  eggs,  they 
next  lay  up  for  the  future  larvse  a  supply  of 
food  consisting  of  spiders  and  caterpillars 


rendered  half  dead  by  being  stung.  Many  of 
the  fossores  are  called  sandwasps.  The  sub- 
tribe  is  divided  into  eight  families :  (1)  Sco- 
liadse,  (2)  Sapygidse,  (3)  Pompilidte,  (4)  Sphe- 
cidse,  (5)  Bembicidae,  ((i)  Larridie,  (7)  Nys- 
sonidtt'.,  and  (8)  Crabromda;  (q.v.). 

fos  sor   I  al,  c,    [  Lat.  fossori(a)  =  digging  (as 
an  occupation) ;  Eng.  surf.  -"/. | 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Adapted  for  digging. 

"The  first  is  characterized  ...  by  the  feet  belnj 
fouorial.'  —  Wright :  Animal  Lift,  p.  70. 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  Adapted  for  digging :  as,  fossoriai  feet. 

(2)  Having  the  power  of  digging;  pertaining 
or  relating  to  the  Fossores  (q.  v.). 

foss   road,  s.    [Eng.  foss,  and  road.]    A  fosse- 
way  (q.v.). 

fos    su   late,    a.      [Lat.    fossul(a)  =  a  little 
trench  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ate.] 

Comp.  Anat.  :  A  term  applied  to  long,  nar- 
row depressions  in  any  surface,  whicli  is  said 
to  be  fossulate  when  the  hollows  are  not  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  be  termed  fossae.  [Fossx.] 

fos  ter,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  fostrian,  from  fostor, 
fostur  =  nourishment,  from  foda  =  food  : 
cogn.  with  Dan.  fast  re  =  to  bring  up  ;  foster  = 
offspring  ;  Icel.  Jostr  =  nursing  ;  fdstra  —  to 
nurse  ;  Sw.  /oster  =  embryo ;  /ostra  =  to  foster.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  feed,  to  nourish,  to  support,  to  bring 
up,  to  nurse. 

"Some  say  that  ravens  /otter  forlorn  children." 
Siuikcijj.  :  Tilus  Andronicia,  ii.  S. 

2.  To  promote  the  growtli  of ;  to  sustain  and 
promote  ;  to  forward. 

"  Western  winds  do  foster  forth  our  flowers." 

Oascoiyne :  Com  plaint  of  Philomen*. 

3.  To  encourage,  to  pamper. 

"  A  prince  of  great  courage  and  beauty,  but  /ottered 
up  in  bluod  by  hU  naughty  father."  -JUdnej/. 

4.  To  cherish,  to  indulge,  to  harbour:  as, 
To  foster  ill  feeling. 

"  The  greater  part  of  those  who  live  but  to  infuse 
malignity,  and  multiply  enemies,  hnve  no  hopes  to 
foster,  no  designs  to  promote,  nor  raiy  rxpectatious  ol 
attaining  power  by  insolence."— Joimian. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  be  fostered  or  brought  up 
together. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
foster,  to  cherish,  to  harbour,  and  to  indulge : 
"To  foster  in  the  mind  is  to  keep  with  care 
and  positive  endeavours  ;  as  when  one  fosters 
prejudices  by  encouraging  everything  which 
favours  them  :  to  cherish  in  the  mind  is  to 
hold  dear  or  set  a  value  upon  ;  as  when  one 
cherishes  good  sentiments,  by  dwelling  upon 
them  with  inward  satisfaction  :  to  harbour  is 
to  allow  room  in  the  mind,  and  is  generally 
taken  in  the  worst  sense,  for  giving  admission 
to  that  which  ought  to  be  excluded  ;  as  wlien" 
one  harbours  resentment  by  permitting  it  to 
have  a  resting-place  in  the  heart :  to  indulge 
in  the  mind,  is  to  give  the  whole  mind  to,  to 
make  it  the  chief  source  of  pleasure."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synan.) 

foster-babe,  s.    An  infant  foster-child. 

"  All  thy  foster-babes  are  dead." 

Byron :  C'hilde  Harold,  iv.  89. 

foster-brother,  s.  A  male  child  nursed 
at  the  same  breast,  or  fed  by  the  same  nurse, 
but  not  the  offspring  of  the  same  parents. 

foster-child,  s.  A  child  nursed  by  a 
woman  not  the  mother,  or  bred  by  a  man  not 
the  father.  According  to  the  sex  of  the  child, 
the  term  Foster-daughter  or  Foster-sou  is 
employed. 

"  The  homely  nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  fiat,  er-ciiild  her  inmate  man." 

Wordsworth  :  Intimation!  of  lmm.orta.lUy. 

*  foster-dam,  s.    A  nurse  ;  one  who  per- 
forms the  office  of  a  mother  by  giving  food  to 
a  young  child  ;  a  foster-nurse,  a  foster-mother. 

"The /otter-dam  lolled  out  her  fawning  tongue." 
Dryden  :  Virgil  :  ^Bneid  viil.  838. 

foster-daughter,  s.    [FOSTER-CHILIJ.] 

*  foster-earth,   s.     Earth  by  which  a 
plant  is  nourished,  though  it  did  not  grow  in 
it  at  first. 

"  In  vain  the  nursling  grove 
Seems  fair  a  while,  cherished  with  /aster-earth." 
J.  Philips:  Cider,  L 

foster-father,  s.  A  man  who  takes  the 
place  of  a  father  in  feeding  aud  bringing  up  a 
child. 

"  He  was  her  foster-father's  son.' 

.•icutr  :  Lay  of  the  Latt  Minstrel,  ii.  27. 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     w,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


foster— foul 
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*  foster- land,  .--. 

1.  Laud  allotted  for  the  support  of  a  person. 

2.  One's  adopted  country. 

foster-mother,  s.  A  woman  who  takes 
the  place  of  a  mother  in  feeding  and  bringing 
up  a  child. 

*  foster-nurse,  $.    A  nurse. 

"  Our  foster-nurse  of  nature  is  repose." 

Shukeifj.  :  Lear.  Iv.  4. 

foster-parent,  s.  A  foster-mother  or 
father. 

foster-sister,  s.  A  girl  nursed  at  the 
same  breast  or  fed  by  the  same  nurse,  but 
not  the  offspring  of  th«  same  parents. 

foster-sou,  s.    [FOSTER-CHILD.] 

fos  ter  (1),  -fbs-tre,  s.  [A.s.  fostre; 
Icel.  foatra.]  A  nurse  ;  a  foster- mother  or 
lather ;  a  fosterer. 

"  God  was  my  fatter, 
He  fostered  me 
Under  the  book  of  the  Palm-tree  !" 

Longfellow  :  Golden  Legend,  ii. 

•fos'-ter  (2),  s.  [FORESTER.]  A  contraction 
of  forester,  iu  which  form  it  still  exists  as  a 
proper  name.  It  is  several  times  used  by 
Spenser,  and  is  found  in  the  romance  of 
Bevis  of  Hampton.  Percy  explains  the  word 
as  "  forestere  of  the  king's  demesne."  (Nares.) 

"A  faster  was  he  sothely."     Chaucer :  C.  T.,  117. 

"fos    ter    age  (age  as  Ig),  *  fos-  ter  - 

Idge,   s.     [Eng.  foster;   -aye.]     The  act    of 

fostering  ;  the  chaige  or  care  of  a  foster-child. 

"There  still  remains  in  the  islands,  though  it  is 

passing  fast  away,  the  custom  of  fosterage.    A  laird,  a 

man  of  wealth  aud  eminence,  sends  his  child,  either 

ma'.e  or  female,  to  a  tacksman  or  tenant,  to  be  fostered. 

In  Moll,  the  father  sends  with  his  child  a  certain 

number  of  cows,  to  which  the  same  number  is  added 


fds'-ter-er,  *.     [Eug.  foster;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  takes  the  place  of  a  parent  in 
feeding  and  educating  a  child  ;  a  nurse ;  a 
foster-parent. 

"In  Ireland  they  pnt  their  children  to  fottrrers  ;  the 
rich  men  selling,  the  meaner  sort  buying  the  alterage 
of  their  children."— Dories:  On  Inland, 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  encourages,  pro- 
motes, or  supports. 

44  The  fosterer  of  shooting  is  labour,  that  companion 
of  vertue,  the  mainteyner  of  turn-stye,  the  encrease  of 
healthe  and  wealtheuesae."— Atcham  :  Toxophilus. 

*  f OS'-ter  hood,  s.    [Eng.  foster,  v.,  and  hood.] 
The  state  of  l«ing  fostered  or  of^a  foster-child. 

44  Shame  to  a  parentage  or  fosterhnod." 

ford:  Perkin  Warbmk.    (Epilogue.) 

f  $s'  ter-ing,  *  fos-tryng,  *  fos  trunge, 

pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [FOSTER,  v.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  CSee 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The    act    of    fostering,    nourishing,    or 
cherishing. 

2.  Nourishment,  education. 

"  That  me  eugeudred  aud  yaf  fnstryng." 

Komauat  of  the  Rote,  6,11$. 

*  fos  tcr  lean,  s.    [A.S.  fdstre,  and  l&n  =  a 
loan.] 

1,  The  payment  or  remuneration  given  for 
the  fostering  of  a  child. 

2.  The  jointure  of  a  wife. 

*  f  6s  ter  ling,  s.     [Eng.  foster,  and  diniin. 
sutf.  -ling.}    A  foster-child. 

41  Tnke  her  again  among  you, 
111  none  of  yuur  light  heart  fosterlings.' 

Den  JontOH  :  .few  Inn,  v.  1. 

*  f  6s -ter-ment,  s.  [Eng.  foster ;  -ment.]  The 

act  of  fostering  ;  food  ;  nourishment. 

/fos-ter-Shlp.  «.    [Eng.  foster  (2);   -ship.] 

*     Forestership. 

•fos -tress,  •  f 6s  tresse,  •  fos  -ter  - 
esse,  «.  [Eng.  /aster;  -ess.}  A  female  who 
acts  as  a  parent ;  a  nurse  ;  a  foster-mother. 

14  Glory  of  knights,  aud  hope  of  all  the  earth, 

fume  forth  ;  yuur/ustrcue  bids." 
Ben  Jmton :  Speeches  at  Prince  Henry's  Barriers. 

'  fostrcss  maiden,  s. 

1.  Gen. :  A  maiden  who  acts  as  a  nurse  ;  a 
nourisher. 

2.  Spec. :    An   epithet    applied   to   Pallas 
Athene,  from  her  being  worshipped  as  the 
tutelary  deity  of  Athens. 


*  fos-trild,  s.    [FOSTER,  v.  ]    A  foster-nurse  ; 
a  nurse. 

"Silence  is  wordes/ortriW."—  Ancren  Kiicle.  p.  TZ. 

*  fos-tryng,  *  fos  trung,  s.    [FOSTERING.] 

*  fot,  s.    [Foor.] 

*fote-hot,   adv.     [FOOT-HOT.]     Straightway, 
at  once,  directly. 

*  fote  mantel,  s.    [FOOT-MANTLE.] 
*fdth-er  (l),  *foth-ur,  vfoth-ir,  *fnth- 

Ir,  *  fud-der,  s.     [A.S.  father  ;  O.  S.  vother  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  fuodir  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vuoder  ;  Dut. 
weder;  Sw.foder;  Fr.foudre.]    [FODDER.] 
L  A  large  quantity,  load,  or  weight. 

44  He  hadde  ilad  of  doug  ful  many  nfnthur." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  SSL 

2.  A  heavy  weight. 

44  Euery  strok  falleth  down  as  A  father." 

Sir  Ferumbrat,  til. 

f&fh'-er  (2),  s.     [A.S.  /odor.]    Fodder. 


foth  -er,  v.t.  [A.S.  fodor,  foddor  =  (1)  food,  (2)  a 
cover  ;  Ger.  futttm  =  to  cover,  to  case,  to 
line  ;  /utter  =  a  lining.] 

Naut.  :  To  stop  a  leak  at  sea  by  letting 
down  a  sail  by  the  corners,  and  putting 
chopped  yarn,  oakum,  wool,  cotton,  &c.,  be- 
tween it  and  the  ship's  sides. 

foth'-er-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [FOTHER,  v.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 
Naut.  :  A  mode  of  stopping  a  leak  at  sea  by 

thrumming  a  sail  with  oakum  and  yarn,  and 

drawing  it  under  the  bottom  so  as  to  cover 

the  aperture. 

*  fd'-tlve,  a.     [Lat.  fotus,  pa.  par.  otfoveo  =  to 

cherish,  to  foster.]      Nourishing,    fostering, 
fertilizing. 

44  With  my  distilling  dew«  and/of  ft>r  heat." 

Carevt  :  Caclum  Britann.,  C.  4. 

fdu,  fow,  a.  [FULL.]  Full  of  food  or  drink  ; 
drunk. 

44  4Are  ye  fau  or  fasting?'  4  Fasting  from  all  bnt 
sin.'  "—Scott  :  duy  Mannering,  ch.  xlvi. 

fou   atse,    fouets,    fouse,   fows,    s.   pi. 

[FOOSE.  ] 

Fou  cault  (ault  as  6),  s.  [M.  Foucault,  a 
French  natural  philosopher.] 

Foncault's  pendulum,  s.  A  pendulum 
for  rendering  visible  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth.  It  consists  of  a  bob  suspended  from  a 
considerable  height,  say  the  centre  of  the  dome 
of  the  Pantheon  or  Capitol,  and  set  vibrat- 
ing above  a  circular  table  marked  with  de- 
grees. Owing  to  a  certain  independence  of 
motion  which  the  bob  possesses,  vibrating,  as 
it  were,  in  space,  the  earth  in  its  diurnal 
motion  turns  round  beneath  it,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  apparent  change  of  direction  of  the 
bob  relatively  to  the  graduated  table. 

*fou-dre,  *foul-der,  s.     [O.  Fr.  fuldre, 
fouldre,  foudre,  from  Lat.  fulgur.]    Lightning. 
44  Never  was  ther  dyut  of  thouder, 
Ne  that  thyuge  that  men  c&lle  foudre.  " 

Chaucer  :  IIous  of  Fame,  ii.  26. 

fdu-gass',  fou-ga  de,  s.  [Fr.,  from  fougue 
=  fury,  fire,  ardour.] 

Fort.  £  Milit.  :  A  small  mine,  consisting  of 
a  hole  charged  with  combustibles  and  projec- 
tiles hidden  by  earth,  and  placed  so  as  to  ex- 
plode beneath  the  feet  of  an  advancing  enemy 
and  throw  the  troops  into  confusion. 

fought  (as  fat),  pret.  ,  &  pa.  par.  otv.  [FioHT.w.] 

•  foughten  (as  fat  -en),    pa.    par.,  &  a. 

[FlOHT,  t4.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Contested,  disputed,  or  contended  for 
with  arms. 

44  On  the  foughten  Held 
Michael  and  his  angels,  prevalent 
Encamping."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  vi.  410. 

*  2.  Overworked  ;  wearied  out  ;  exhausted. 
(Scotch.) 

fouj  dar",  «.  [Hindust.  fmtjdar  ;  Mahratta 
phoajdar.]  A  criminal  judge  or  magistrate. 
(Anglo-Indian.) 

fouj-dar'-rjf,  s.  [Hindust.  foujdari.]  The 
office  of  a  Poujdar  (q.v.).  (Anglo-Indian.) 


foujdarry-court,  «.  A  criminal  court. 
(Anglo-Indian.) 

fouL  *  foule,  *  ful,  *  rule,  a.,  adv.,  *  «.  [AA. 
ful ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vuil,  IceL  full,  Q«r.  fswt, 
Dan.  fuul,  Sw.  ful,  Goth,  fuls.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Dirty,  filthy,  miry ;  not  clean ;  corered 
with  or  containing  dirt  or  extraneous  matter 
which  is  injurious,  offensive,  or  noxious. 

44  My  face  ia/oul  with  weeping."— Jo»  xvl  U. 

2.  Thick  or  muddy  ;  turbid  ;  not  clear. 

"  The  stream  ia/o«?  with  stains 
Of  rushing  torrents  and  descending  rains." 

Addison. 

3.  Thick  or  overgrown  with  weeds  :  as,  The 
ground  is  foul. 

4.  Impure  ;  tainted ;  polluted. 

44  Every  day  the  carcass  of  some  prisoner  dead,  of 
thirst  and  foul  air,  had  been  flung  to  the  sharks."— 
Mocaulay  :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xv. 

5.  Obscene  ;  scurrilous  ;   filthy  ;   profane ; 
abusive  :  as,  foul  language. 

44  Fair  payment  tor  foul  words." 

Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  L 

6.  Given  to  or  using  obscene,  scurrilous,  or 
filthy  language. 

"  With  foul  mouth. 
And  in  the  witness  of  his  proper  ear, 
To  call  him  villain." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  L 

7.  Wicked  ;  criminal ;  abominable  ;  hateful; 
odious. 

44  The  principal  witness  for  the  prosecution  had  bean 
convicted  of  a  series  of  foul  perjuries."— Macaulay : 
Bist.  Bug.,  ch,  iv. 

8.  Loathsome  ;  odious  ;  disgusting. 

"  Kill  thy  physician,  aud  the  fee  bestow 
Upon  the  foul  disease."      Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  L 

9.  Disgraceful ;  shameful. 

44  Too  well  I  see  and  rue  the  dire  event. 
That  with  sad  overthrow  and /on/  defeat 
Hath  lost  us  heaven."      Milton :  P.  L.,  i.  135. 

10*  Unlucky ;  unfavourable. 

44  Some  foul  mischance 
Torment  me  for  my  love's  forgetf ulness  ! " 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  1 

11.  Unfair,  unlawful ;  not  honest  or  straight- 
forward. 

44  By  foul  play  were  we  heaved  thence. 
But  blessedly  helped  hither." 

Shakesp  :  Tempest,  L  t 

*  12.  Unsightly  ;  of  little  value. 

"  Let  us,  like  merchants,  show  our  foulest  wares." 
Shakesp.  :  Troilus  *  Crestidu,  II  S. 

13.  Stormy ;  cloudy,  rainy,  and  tempestuous. 

41So/oui  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm." 

Shakesp.  :  King  John,  iv.  it; 

*  14.  Coarse ;  gross. 

"  You  will  have  no  notion  of  delicacies  if  you  tabU 
with  them  :  they  are  all  for  rauk  and/out  feeding,  aud 
•poll  the  best  provisions  in  cooking."— Felton. 

*  15.  Unsound  ;  corrupted  ;  diseased. 

"  You  perceive  the  body  of  our  kingdom, 
How  foul  it  is."      Shakesp. :  2  Uenry  1 V.,  ia  L 

*  16.  Difficult ;  dangerous. 

44  We  came  down  a  fuul  \>M."—Shaketp.  :  Turning  of 
the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

*  17.  Guilty. 

44  The  secund  of  the  afoinaid  thre  offences  sail  be 
understuid  to  be  conuuittit  el'ter  the  oftendar  be  anU 
fuud/oul  of  the  nrat  olieuue  ;  aud  the  thrid  offence  to 
be  takiu  ane  offence  to  be  comuiittit  efter  the  calendar 
be  fuud/oul  of  the  secuud  ofleuce. "— Half  our  :  Pract., 
p.  611. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Billiards :  Applied  to  a  stroke  when  the 
player  touches  with  his  cue  or  any  part  of  his 
body  any  ball  on  the  table. 

4<<*Thu8,  at  billiards,  if  a  player  makes  Afoul  stroke 
and  scores,  his  adversary  has  the  option  of  not  enforc- 
ing the  penalty."— field,  Jan.  28.  18&t. 

2.  Naut. :   Entangled  ;  having  freedom  of 
motion  interfered  with  by  collision  or  entangle- 
meut  with  anything  :  as,  A  rope  is  foul. 

B.  .-I*  adv.:  Foully. 

"  111  have  this  crown  of  mine  cut  from  my  shoulders 
Ere  I  will  see  the  crown  to  foul  misplaced. 
But  cau'st  tbou  guesx  that  he  doth  aim  at  itt " 

Xhaketp. :  Kichard  111.,  ill.  2. 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :    Evil ;  shame  ;  disgrace. 

44 Upon  them  bravely  1  do  thy  worst; 
And/out  fail  him  that  blenches  first." 

Scott :  Marmion,  vi.  IX, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Billiards :  A  foul  stroke.    [A.  II.  1.] 

2.  Boating :  Applied  to  the  action  of  a  crew 
in  a  race,  when  they  come  into  collision  or 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  their  opponents 
out  of  their  own  water. 

«ff  *  (1)  TofallfcnU :  To  fall  out,  to  quarreL 
41  If  they  be  any  ways  offended  they  fall  foul."-* 
Burton :  Ana*,  of  Melancholy. 


boil,  bo^;  poUt,  ]6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  - 1 
-«ian,  -tian  -  shan.     tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zliun.    -cious,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.     ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del, 
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foul— foundation 


(2)  To  Jail  or  run  foul  of:  To  come  or  run 
•gainst  with  force  ;    to  come   into  collision 
with. 

(3)  To  make  foul  miter: 

Naut.  :  To  come  into  such  shoal  water  that 
the  keel  of  the  vessel  is  so  near  to  the  bottom 
that  the  motion  of  the  water  under  it  stirs  up 
the  mud  and  makes  the  water  foul. 

fool-anchor,  .-•.  An  anchor  having  the 
cable  twisted  round  the  stock  or  one  of  the 
flukes. 

foul-ball,  foul  tip,  - 

Bcaebalt:  A  ball  batted  outside  the  foul 
lines  (q.r.). 

foul-copy,  «.  The  first  rough  draft  of 
any  writing,  with  the  alterations,  corrections, 
erasures,  4c.  ;  opposed  to  a  /air  or  clean  copy. 

fool  fish,  s.  Fish  in  the  spawning  state, 
or  such  as  have  not  for  the  current  year  made 
their  way  down  to  the  sea  to  purify  them- 
selves. 

foul-lines,  ».  pi. 

Baseball:  Line*  (usually  marked  in  chalk 
powder)  from  the  home  plate  through  first 
and  third  bases. 

foul-proof;  s. 

Print.  :  The  first  proof  before  the  typo- 
graphical and  other  errors  have  been  cor- 
rected ;  also  applied  to  a  proof  with  numerous 
corrections  and  alterations. 

fiJuL  "fowle,  'ful-en,  i'.«.<fe  i.  [A.S.  fulian  ; 
OH.  Ger.  fulen  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  viden.]  [Foci,  a.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  make  foul  or  dirty  ;  to  defile,  to  dirty, 
to  soil. 

"She  fault  her  smock  more  in  one  hour  than  the 
kitchen-maid  doth  in  a  week."  —  Swift:  Directions  to 
Servant*. 

2.  To  disgrace,  to  shame. 

"  Fouling  his  infamous  life  with  a  low  and  dishonest 
dufaulting."—  Sarnie:  Tacitus;  I/istarie,  p.  41. 

IL  Naut.  £  Boat.  :  To  fall  or  run  foul  of  ; 
to  come  into  collision  with. 

"  In  attempting  to  make  the  harbour  [we]  several 
times  fouled  the  uier.'1—  Guardian,  March  3,  1859, 
p.  195. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  become  foul  or  dirty  :  as, 
A  gun  fouls. 

2.  Nautical  &  Boating  : 

(1)  To  come  into  collision,  as  two  boats. 

(2)  To  become  entangled,  as  a  rope. 

fon-lard',  s.    [Fr.] 

Fabric  :  A  thin  silk  or  silk-and-cotton  dress 
stuff. 

•foul'-der,  v.  [O.  Fr.  fuldre,  fouldre,  foudre 
=  lightning,  from  Lat.  fulgur.]  To  flame  or 
flash  as  lightning  ;  to  emit  great  heat. 

[FOUDRE.  ] 

•foule,  s.    [FOWL.] 
•foule,  a.    [Four..] 

*  foul'-  faced,   a.      [Eng.  faid,    and  faced.] 
Showing  a  wicked,  ugly,  or  disgusting  counte- 
nance. 

*  foul  -feed-ing,  a.    [Eng.  foul,  and  feeding.] 
Eating  or  living  on  filthy  food. 


ly,  adv.    [Eng.  foul  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  foul,  filthy,  dirty,  or  nasty  manner 
or  state. 

2.  Shamefully,  disgracefully,  scandalously, 
wickedly. 

"  He  lies  most  foully  in  his  throat." 

Scott  :  Lay  of  the  Latt  Minttrtl,  V.  JO. 

3.  Unfairly,  dishonestly. 

"Thou  piay'dst  must  foully  for  't." 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  ill.  1. 

foul-mouthed,  a.  [Eng.  foul,  and  mouthed.] 
Given  to  the  use  of  foul,  obscene,  or  scurril- 
ous language  ;  addicted  to  calumny,  scandal, 
and  obscenity  ;  foul-spoken,  foul-tongued. 

foul  ness,  *  foul  nes,  *  foul  nesse,  s. 
[A.S.  fulness,  fulness  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fulnussi  ;  O. 
Fria.fulnesse.]  [FouL,  a.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  foul,  dirty, 
turbid,  or  muddy  ;  dirtiness,  filthiness. 


2.  An  impurity  or  pollution. 

"  It  is  no  vicious  blot,  murder,  or  foulness." 

S,Mk*tp.  :  Lear,  i.  1. 

3.  Hatefulness,  atrociousness,  abomination. 

"  It  is  the  wickedness  of  a  whole  life,  discharging  all 
its  tilth  and  fu  ./«.•.«  into  this  one  .nudity,  as  into  a 

4.  Ugliness,  deformity. 

"  He's  fallen  in  love  with  your  foulness,  and  shell 
fall  iu  love  with  my  auger."— iUuiketp. :  At  fan  LOe» 
It,  iii.  5. 

5.  Dishonesty,  unlawfulness,  unfairness. 
"They  pierced  tlie  foulness  of  thy  secret  aim." 

Akenside :  Kpatle  to  Curio. 

6.  Roughness,  as  of  the  weather. 

foul  sp ok  en,  a.  [Eng.  foul,  and  spoken.] 
Using  or  given  to  foul  language ;  foulmouthed. 

fo"ul  tongued,  a.  [Eng.  foul^  and  tongued.] 
Foulmouthed,  loulspoken. 

fou  mart,  *  fol  mart,  *  ful  mart,  *  ful 
mare,  *  ful-mard,  •  foul-mart  (Eng.), 

*  full-mart  (Prov.   Eng.),   *  fou  mart, 

*  fOW-marte  (Scotch),  s.     [From  A.S.  ful  = 
foul,  and  Eng.  marten,  from   O.    Fr.   marte, 
martre  =  a  martin.     So  called  from  its  offen- 
sive smell.] 

Zool.  :  The  polecat  (q.v.).    (Lit.  &fig.) 
"  Was  ever  such  &fulmart  for  an  huislier  ?  .  . 
Martin  Polecat  ...  a  stinking  name,  aud  not  to  be 

pronounced 
In  any  lady's  presence  without  a  reverence." 

lien  Jonton  :  Tale  of  a.  Tub,  i.  L 

*foun,  s.     [O.  Fr.  faon.]    A  fawn. 

"  Be  thou  pulled  out  as  a,  faun."—  Wycliffe :  Prov.  vi.  5. 

f ounce,  s.     [Prov.    Fr.  fans;   Lat.  fundus.] 
A  foundation,  a  base. 

"In  the /ounce  ther  stonden  stonez  stepe." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems ;  Pearl,  118. 

found,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.    [FiND,  v.] 

''found  (IX  s.  [FOUND  (1),  v.]  Casting  of 
metals. 

"Item  in  the  first  on  the  foirwall  f  oure  new  cannon  is 
of  found  uiountit  upoua  thair  stokis."— Inventories 
(156«j,  p.  166. 

•found  (2),  s.  .[FOUND  (2),  ».] 

1.  Foundation.     (Applied  to  a  building  of 
any  kind.) 

"  Our  milkhouse  had  wa's  aae  dooms  strang  that  ane 
waud  hae  thocht  it  micht  liae  stude  to  the  last  day  ; 
but  its  found  liad  been  onneriuiiiit  by  t.u-  last  Lammas 
apait."— Edinburgh  Magazine,  Dec.  1818,  p.  503. 

2.  Foundation,  grounds  ;  reason  or  basis. 

found  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  A  tliree- 
square,  single-cut  file  or  float,  with  one  very 
acute  angle,  used  by  comb-makers. 

found  (1),  v.t.  [Fr.fondre,  from  Lat.  fundo  = 
to  pour.]  To  cast  or  form  a  metal  by  melting 
it  and  pouring  it  into  a  mould. 

found  (2),  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.  fonder,  from  Lat. 
fundo,  from  fundus  =  a  foundation,  a  base.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lay  the  foundation  or  basis  of ;  to  fix 
or  set  firmly  upon  a  foundation. 

"It  fell  not,  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock."— 
Matt.  vii.  25. 

2.  To  fix  firmly. 

"  Then  comes  my  fit  again  :  I  had  else  been  perfect, 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock. 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

3.  To  begin  to  raise  or  build. 

"This  cytee  founded  Helizeus  Damascus. "—Maun- 
deville,  p.  123. 

4.  To  establish,  to  originate,  to  endow :  as, 
To  found  a.  college. 

"  He  founded  a  library,  gathered  together  the  acts  of 
the  kings  and  prophets."— 2  Maccabees  ii.  13. 

5.  To  give  birth  or  origin  to  :  as,  He  founded 
a  family. 

6.  To  raise  or  base  upon,  as  upon  a  principle 
or  ground  ;  to  ground. 

"The  religion  aud  the  transaction  upon  which  it 
was  frtunded,  were  too  obscure  to  engage  the  attention 
of  Josephus.  '—Paley  :  EaUlencet,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  rest,  to  rely,  to  defend. 
(Followed  by  on  or  upon.) 

1T  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
found,  to  ground,  to  rest,  and  to  buibl:  "To 
found  implies  the  exercise  of  art  and  contriv- 
ance in  making  a  support  ;  to  ground  signifies 
to  lay  so  deep  that  it  may  not  totter  ;  it  is 
merely  in  the  moral  sense  that  they  are  here 
considered,  as  the  verb  to  ground  with  this 
signification  is  never  used  otherwise.  Found 
is  applied  to  outward  circumstances  ;  ground 
to  what  passes  inwardly  .  .  .  To  found  and 
ground  are  said  of  things  which  demand  the 
full  exercise  of  the  mental  powers  ;  to  rest 


is  an  action  of  less  imi>ortauce  :  whatever  is 
founded  requires  and  has  the  utmost  support ; 
whatever  is  rested  is  more  by  the  will  of  the 
individual :  a  man  founds  his  reasoning  upon 
some  unequivocal  fact ;  he  rests  his  assertion 
upon  mere  hearsay.  To  found,  ground,  and 
rest  have  always  an  immediate  reference  to  the 
thing  that  supports  ;  to  build  has  an  especial 
reference  to  that  which  is  supported,  to  the 
superstructure  that  is  raised."  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  found  and 
to  institute,  see  INSTITUTE. 

foun  da  tion,  *  foun  da  ci  oun,  s.  [Fr. 
fondation,  from  Lat.  fitndatio,  from  fundo  = 
to  found;  Sp.  fundacion;  Port,  fundac&o; 
Ital.  fondazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  founding,  fixing,  or  beginning 
to  build. 


2.  The  basis  of  a  building ;  the  solid  ground 
on  which  a  structure  rests. 

"That  is  the  way  to  i.iake  the  city  flat, 
Tu  bring  tlic  roof  to  tlie  foundation, 
To  bury  all."  xhaki-ti>. .  t'oriolanut,  iii.  L 

3.  That  part  of  a  structure  which  is  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

4.  The  act  of  establishing,  originating,  or 
founding ;  establishment. 

"  That  was  the  foundncioun  of  here  ordre."— Maun- 
deville,  p.  88. 

5.  The  principles,  basis,  or  grounds  on  which 
anything  stands,  rests,  or  is  supported. 

"Having  laid  down  as  my  foundation,  that  the 
Scripture  is  a  rule  that  in  all  thills  needful  to  salva- 
tion, is  clear,  sufficient,  and  urd;i  ned  by  God  Aluiitljly 
for  that  purpose.'  —  Irryden  :  Jlel.yiii  Laici.  (Pief.) 

6.  The    grounds  or  reasons  on   which    an 
opinion,  notion,  or  belief  is  founded. 

"Mean  never  prevail  on  myself  to  mnke  cum  plaints 
which  have  no  cause,  in  order  to  raise  liu|>es  wl.icli 
have  no  foundation."— Burke  :  Observations  un  n  lute 
Slate  of  the  Nation. 

7.  A  donation,   legacy,   or  revenue  appro- 
priated to  endow  an  institution,  aud  consti- 
tuting a  permanent  fund  for  its  support  ;  an 
endowment. 

"  He  had  an  opportunity  of  going  to  school  on  • 
foundation."— Swift. 

8.  That  which  is  founded,  instituted,  or  en- 
dowed ;  an  institution  founded  or  supported 
by  an  endowment. 

II.  Hat-making :  The  body  of  a  hat  or 
bonnet,  of  wool  or  inferior  fur,  upon  which 
the  napping  of  superior  fur  is  laid  and 
united  at  the  battery. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  foun- 
dation, ground,  and  basis :  "  A  report  is  said 
to  be  without  any  foundation,  which  has 
taken  its  rise  in  mere  conjecture,  or  in  some 
arbitrary  cause  independent  of  all  fact ;  a 
man's  suspicion  is  said  to  lie  without  ground, 
which  is  not  supported  by  the  shadow  of  ex- 
ternal evidence  :  unfounded  clamours  are  fre- 
quently raised  against  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment ;  groundless  jealousies  frequently  ariso 
between  families,  to  disturb  the  harmony  of 
their  intercourse,  Foundation  and  basis  may 
be  compared  with  each  other,  either  in  the 
proper  or  in  the  improper  significations  :  both 
foundation  and  busts  are  the  lowest  parts 
of  any  structure  ;  but  the  former  lies  under 
ground,  the  latter  stands  above  :  the  foun- 
dation supports  some  large  and  artilicially 
erected  pilu ;  the  basis  supports  a  simple 
pillar  :  hence  we  speak  of  the  foundation  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  base  or  basis  of  the  Monu- 
ment." (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

foundation-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  which  keeps 
a  bed-plate — of  an  engine,  for  instance — down 
to  its  substructure. 

foundation-muslin,  s. 

Fabric :  An  open-worked,  gummed  fabric, 
used  1'or  stiffening  dresses  and  bonnets. 

foundation-pile,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng.  :  A  pile  driven  into  soft  or 
treacherous  ground  to  form,  with  others,  an 
unyielding  basis  for  a  structure. 

foundation-sacrifice,  s. 

Comp.  Mythol.  :  A  sacrifice  common  to 
races  of  low  culture,  who  sought  to  render 
buildings  firm  and  stable  by  drenching  the 
foundation-stones  with  blood,  by  burying  a 
human  victim  beneath  them,  or  by  immuring 
some  unfortunate  wretch  in  the  structure  it- 
self. Tradition  asserts  that  such  sacrifices  were 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot. 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     eo,  03  =  e ;  ey  -  a.    q.u  -  kw. 
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practised  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  some  form  or 
other,  at  the  castle  of  Liebenstein  in  Thuringia, 
at  the  walls  of  Copenhagen,  and  at  Scutari, 
and  Tylor  states  that  so  late  as  1843,  when 
a  new  bridge  was  built  at  Halle,  a  notion 
was  abroad  among  people  that  a  child  was 
•wanted  to  be  built  into  the  foundations.  The 
idea  underlying  these  sacrifices  was  the  pro- 
pitiation of  evil  spirits,  or  an  endeavour  to 
render  them,  in  some  sort,  guardians  of  the 
structure.  Hugh  Miller  (in  his  My  Schools  and 
Schoolmasters,  ch.  xi.),  relates  a  conversation  he 
had  with  a  herd-boy  on  the  subject  of  ghosts. 
The  boy  said  :  "  It's  the  spirit  of  the  man  who 
was  killed  on  the  foundation-stone,  just  after 
it  was  laid,  and  then  built  into  the  wa'  by  the 
masons,  that  he  might  keep  the  castle  by  com- 
ing back  again  ;  and  they're  saying  that  a'  the 
verra  ould  houses  in  the  kintra  had  murdered 
men  builded  intil  them  in  that  way,  and  that 
they  have  a'  o'  them  tlieir  bogle."  The  buc- 
caneers of  the  Spanish  Main  are  said  to  have 
killed  and  buried  a  negro  or  a  Spaniard  with 
their  treasures,  that  his  spirit  might  haunt  the 
spot  and  drive  away  intruders.  In  this  case, 
of  course,  the  dominant  idea  was  that  of  guar- 
dianship. There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to 
some  such  rite  in  the  book  of  Joshua  :  "  He 
shall  lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  his  firstborn, 
and  in  his  youngest  son  shall  he  set  up  the 
gates  of  it"  (vi.  26).  The  custom  still  lingers 
in  some  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  arid  in 
Polynesia  and  Borneo. 

"More  cultured  nations  of  Southern  Asia  have 
carried  on  into  modern  ages  the  rite  of  foundation- 
tacrVice."— Tylor :  Primitive  Culture,  i.  ». 

foundation- plate,  s. 

1.  BooKbind. :  The  base  plate  on  which  orna- 
ments are  arranged  in  the  stamping  or  em- 
bossing press. 

2.  Steam-eng. :  The  bed-plate  of  a  steam- 
engine. 

foundation  school,  s.  A  school  sup- 
ported by  an  endowment ;  an  endowed  school. 

foundation  stone,  s. 

1.  A  stone  in  a  public  building  laid  publicly 
with  ceremony  :  it  is  not  necessarily  any  part 
of  the  foundation. 

2.  The  foundations. 

"  My  castles  are  my  king's  alone, 
From  turret  to  foundation-ttone." 

Scott :  Marmian,  vi.  IS. 

•  foun-da'-tion,  v.t.  [FOUNDATION,  s.]  To 
found,  to  settle,  to  ground. 

"  He  that/oundaMow  not  himself  with  the  arts."— 
PeMtam:  Ketolrel. 

fSun-da'-tton-er,  s.  [Eng.  foundation ;  -er.] 
One  who  derives  support  from  the  foundation 
or  endowment  of  a  college  or  school. 

foun  da  tion  less,  a.  [Eng.  foundation; 
-less.  ]  Without  foundation  ;  baseless. 

foun  der  (1),  s.  [Eng.  found  (1)  ;  -«r.]  One 
who  casts  metal  in  various  forms ;  principally 
used  in  composition,  as,  a  bell-founder,  a  type- 
Jbunder,  &c. 

founders'  cleansing  mill,  s.  A  tum- 
bling-box in  which  small  castings  are  cleansed 
from  adhering  sand.  In  a  similar  box  articles 
may  be  polished  or  rounded  by  mutual  attri- 
tion, assisted,  if  need  be,  by  an  abradant,  as 
sand  or  emery. 

founders'  dust,  s.  Charcoal  powder  and 
coal  and  coke  dust,  ground  fine,  and  sifted  for 
casting  purposes. 

founders' -lathe,  s.  A  lathe  used  in  pre- 
paring the  cores  for  loam-moulding,  such  as 
those  for  iron  pipes.  A  central  spindle,  being 
prepared,  is  placed  on  centres  or  on  V's,  and 
the  clay  loam  covering  is  plastered  on  and 
regulated  by  a  templet  or  pattern. 

founders'  sand,  s.    A  species  of  sand 
nse<l  for  making  founding-moulds. 
foun  -der  (2),  *  loun-dour,  *  fown-der, 
s.    [Eng.  found  (2)  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  founds  or  lays  the  foundation 
of ;  a  builder  ;  an  erecter. 

"  Of  famous  cities  we  tbe/ounden  know." 

Waller :  On  8t  Jamei'i  Park.  t. 

2.  One  from  whom  anything  has  its  original 
or  beginning  ;  an  author. 

"Marcbol  theyr/ound«r.  patron,  and  nrecident." 
l.ydtjiite :  Minor  Pocmi.  p.  1M. 

3.  One  who  endows  or  establishes  a  perma- 
nent fund  for  the  support  of  an  institution. 

"This  hath  been  cxiwrimen  tally  proved  by  the  ho- 
nourable founder  of  thin  lecture  in  hi*  treatise  of  the 
air ."— Bentlfy  :  4fcyi«  Ltcturet. 


founders'  shares,  s.  pi.  Shares  issued 
to  the  founders  of  (or  vendors  to)  a  public 
company,  as  a  part  of  the  consideration  for 
the  business,  or  concession,  <tc.,  taken  over, 
and  not  forming  a  part  of  the  ordinary  capital. 
As  a  rule,  such  shares  only  participate  in 
profits  after  the  payment  of  a  fixed  minimum 
dividend  on  paid-up  capital. 

foun  -der  (3),  s     [FOUNDER,  v.] 

Farriery : 

L  A  lameness  occasioned  by  inflammation 
in  the  foot  of  a  horse. 

2.  An  inflammatory  fever  of  the  body,  or 
acute  rheumatism. 

foun '-der,  v.i.  &  t.    [O.  Fr.  fondrer,  afondrer, 
from  fond  —  a  bottom  ;  Lat.  fundus.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  fall. 

"  For  which  his  horse  for  feere  gan  to  turne. 
And  leep  asyde,  siudfoundred  as  he  leep." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,688. 

2.  To  sink  to  the  bottom  ;  to  be  filled  with 
water  and  sink  ;  said  of  ships. 

3.  To  lie  over,  to  wallow  in  the  sea. 

"  The  ship  no  longer  foundering  by  the  lee, 
Bears  on  her  side  to'  invasions  of  the  sea." 

Falconer:  Shipwreck,  iii. 

*  3.  To  fail ;  to  miscarry. 


*  4.  To  trip  ;  to  fall  lame. 

B.  Transitive : 

Farr. :  To  cause  internal  inflammation  and 
soreness  in  the  feet  of  a  horse,  so  as  to  lame 
or  disable  him. 

"  I  have  foundered  nine-acore  and  odd  posts."— 
Shakfs/i. :  2  Henry  IV..  iv.  3. 

foun-dered,  a.  [Eng.  founder,  v.  ;  -ed.] 
Lamed,  disabled ;  suffering  from  a  founder. 

"  Spare  the  poor  jade  :  he's  foundered." 

J/ottinger :  The  Bondman,  iii.  3. 

*  foun'-der-e'ss  (1),  &    [Eng.  founder  (l),  s. ; 
-ess.]    A  female  founder,  or  caster  of  metals. 

"The  great  bell  of  my  heart  is  cracked,  and  never 
Can  ring  in  tune  again  till't  be  new  cast 
By  one  only  skilfuT/oun<i«reM." 

Ford :  fanciet  Chatte  *  Jfoble,  iii.  S. 

*  foun'-der-ess  (2),  s.    [FOUNDRESS.] 

*  foun'-der-ous,  a.    [Eng.  founder  (3),  s. ; 
-ous.] 

1.  Lit. :  Causing  or  Jikely  to  cause  to  founder 
or  go  lame. 

2.  Fig. :  Likely  to  trip  one  up ;  puzzling ; 
perplexing. 

"I  have  travelled  though  the  negociation,  and  a  sad 
founderout  road  it  is.1  —  Burke :  Ktgicide  Peace,  let  8. 

*  foun'-der-y,  s.    [FOUNDRY.] 
found   ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  s. 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  [FOUND  (1),  v.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Often  in  composition,  as  type- 
faunding,  \Hsll-founding. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  operation  of  smelt- 
ing ores,  and  of  smelting  and  casting  metals. 

found  ling,  *  found  el  yng,  *  found- 
lyng,  s.  [Eng.  found,  pa.  par.  of  find;  dim. 
suff.  -ling.]  A  child  deserted  or  exposed  to 
chance,  or  found  without  father  or  mother. 

foundling  hospital,  s.  A  hospital  or 
charitable  institution  where  deserted  children 
are  taken  in  and  reared. 

H  The  Foundling  Hospital  in  London  was 
opened  in  1756. 

*  found'-me'nt,  s.    [Fr.fondement.]  A  founda- 
tion.   [FUNDAMENT.] 

foun  dress,  *  foun  -der  -ess,  s.  [Eng. 
founder;  -ess.]  A  female  founder;  a  woman 
who  founds,  builds,  or  endows. 


foun   dry,  *foun-der-y,  '  foun  der  ic. 
».     [Eng.  found ;  -er ;  -y.] 

*  1.  The  act  or  art  of  founding  or  casting 
metals. 

"  That  the  art  of  fnunderle  or  casting  metals  for 
images  hath  been  very  antique,  practise.  1  also  and  pro- 
fessed in  Italic  as  well  as  in  other  countries  time  out 
of  mind."-/1.  Holland:  Pliny,  ok,  xxxiv.,  ch.  vli. 

2.  A  building  arranged  and  fitted  for  found- 
ing or  casting  metals. 

"  His  eyes  having  suffered  by  working  in  the  fnun- 

y.  he  grew  blind  in  1S.W.  and  died  soon  after."— 

:  Anecdote*  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 


foundry-crane,  s.  A  crane  used  to  lift 
and  transport  moulds,  flasks,  castings,  &c.,  in 
a  foundry.  Also  known  as  a  moulding-crane, 
from  its  being  used  for  lifting  into  and  out  of 
position  the  drags  of  moulds,  cores,  &c.,  in 
heavy  casting,  loam-work,  and  pit-casting. 
[CRANE.] 

ftfunt(l),  s.    [FONT  (2).] 

Print. :  A  font  or  assortment  of  printer's 
type. 

fount  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  flint,  font,  from  Lat.  font 
(genit.  fontis)  =  a  spring.]  A  spring,  a  foun- 
tain, a  well. 

foun -tain,  *  foun-taine,  s.  [O.  Fr.  fun- 
taine ;  Fr.  fontaine,  from  Low  Lat.  fontana, 
from  Lat.  fans  (genit.  fontis)  =  a  fountain,  a 
spring;  Sp.  &  Ital.  fontana.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  well ;  a  spring  or  natural  source  of 
water,  spouting  or  flowing. 


(2)  The  head  or  source  of  a  river  or  stream. 
"  All  actions  of  your  grace  are  of  a  piece,  as  waters 

keep  the  tenor  of  their  fountain*.  "—Dryden. 

(3)  An  artificial  jet  of  water;  also  the  struc- 
ture in  which  such  a  jet  is  produced  ;  a  basin 
or  other  receptacle  kept  supplied  with  water 
for  drinking  or  ornamental  purposea 

"  As  spouts  »  fountain  in  the  court 

Of  some  rich  Capuan's  hall." 
ilacaulay:  Battle  of  the  Lake  ftrgillnt,  xxz. 

(4)  An  upper  reservoir  chamber  to  contain  a 
liquid  and  supply  a  wick,  a  dip-hole,  a  trough, 
&c.  :  as  in  the  oil-chamber  of  an  Argand  lamp, 
the  reservoir  of  an  inkstand,  a  drinking-glaas 
in  a  bird-cage,  &c. 

(5)  The  ink-reservoir  in  a  printing-press. 

(6)  The  supply-chamber  in  a  reservoir-pen. 
2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  origin  or  source. 

"  Come,  to'the  beaming  God  your  hearts  unfold  1 
Draw  from  its  fountain  life  1  " 

Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  ii.  48. 

(2)  The  first  cause  or  principle. 

n.  Her.  :  A  circle  called  a  roundle,  divided 
into  six  spaces  by  waved  lines  across  the 
shield,  and  tinctured  argent  and  azure. 

If  (1)  Fountain  in  vacua  : 

Mach.  :  A  flask  containing  water  and  air. 
The  neck  is  closed  by  a  cork,  through  which 
passes  a  tube,  dipping  in  ttoe  liquid.  The 
flask  being  put  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  in  the  flask 
makes  a  jet  of  water  issue  from  the  top  of  the 
tube.  (Ganot.) 

(2)  Fountain  of  youth  : 

Mythol.  :  A  fountain,  by  bathing  in  which,  or, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Hindoos,  even  by  seeing 
it,  one  can  become  young  again.  (Tylor: 
Early  Hist.  Mankind  (1866),  352-5.) 

(3)  Hero's  fountain  :  An  artificial  fountain  of 
water,  caused  by  the  pressure  of  air. 

(4)  Intermittent  fountain  :  [INTERMITTENT], 
U  Obvious   compounds:     Fountain  -  flood, 

fountain  -foam,    fountain-jet,    fountain-  side, 
fountain-urn,  &c. 

fountain-fishes,  ».  i>l 

Zool.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  order 
of  Crelenterata  called  Ctenophora.  The  refer- 
ence is  to  the  currents  which  their  eilise  pro- 
duce. They  are  not  fishes,  but  akin  to  Actinia, 
&c.  Example,  Beroe. 

fountain-head,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  A  source  or  spring  ;  the  head  or 
source  of  a  river,  &c. 

"  The  murmur  of  the  fountain-head." 

Tennyvm  :  Tvo  Voicci,  216. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  primary  source  ;  the  origin  ; 
the  original. 

"  We  have  this  detail  from  the  foiintnhi-lirnil.  from 
the  persons  themselves."—  Paley  :  Evidence!,  vol.  ii., 
ch.  viii. 


An  inkstand 
which  has  a  continual  supply  of  ink  from  an 
elevated  fountain,  or  which  hns  an  elastic 
diaphragm  by  which  the  dip-cup  may  be  sup- 
plied or  emptied. 


l  s.  A  lamp  with  an  ele- 
vated reservoir  for  supply,  as  in  most  forms 
of  the  Argand,  the  student's  lamp,  for  in- 
stance. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  J6%1;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    ph      f, 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  -  «rifin  ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.      cious,    tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -Die,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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fountaineer— fourfleld 


fountain-pen,  s  A  pen  which  has  an 
Ink-reservoir  fo  •  the  supply  of  the  pen. 

fountain  pump.  s. 

1.  A  pump  in  which  a  stream  with  a  natural 
head  is  led  through  a  stock  and  nozzle,  mid 
thus  bears  the  appearance  of  a  pump,  though 
perennial. 

2.  A  pump  in  which  a  packed  piston  is  re- 
placed by  a  plunger,  with  a  leathern  annular 
disc  or  diaphragm. 

fountain-sprite,  5.  A  sprite  or  fairy 
haunting  fountains. 

"  TbU  gbus  of  flashing  crystal  tell 
Qave  to  my  sires  tlic  fauntain-tpritr." 

Longfellow:  Luck  of  EdtnKall. 

fountain-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  the  Deodar  (Cedrus 
Deottora).  The  reference  is  to  the  quantity  of 
turpentine  which  it  furnishes.  [DEODAR.] 

*  foiin   tain  cor.  *  foun  tain  ere,  s.  [ Eng. 
fountain';   -eer.]     The  manager,  director,  or 
contriver  of  a  fountain. 

"  A  hasilisc  of  copper,  which,  managed  by  the  foun- 
tains™, cut*  water  near  60  feet  high.  —  Evelyn  : 
Dtarf  (Feb.  V.  1644). 

•foiin -tain-less,  o.  [Eng.  fountain;  -less.] 
Without  fountains ;  having  no  fountain  or 
spring. 

"  Here  and  there  wa>  room 

.•^  For  barreu  desert,  fountainlttt  and  dry." 

'-V  Milton  :  P.  £.,  Hi.  264. 

•  foun  -tain  let.  s.    [Eng.  fountain;  dimin. 
gun".  -Ut?}    A  little  fountain. 

"  In  the  aforesaid  Tillage  there  be  twofountainleU." 
Cruller:  Wortlun ;  Huntingdon,  i.  4*8. 

•ftfunt-lul,  a.  (Eng.  fount;  -fut(r).~\  Full  of 
fountains  or  springs. 

.     "  Go  wait  the  Thunderer's  will,  Satnrnia  cried, 
On  yon  Uli  summit  of  ttiefuuntful  Ide." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  XV.  165. 

•fonpe,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  drive  or 
force  with  violence. 

"  We  pronounce,  by  the  confession  of  strangers,  as 
smoothly  and  moderately  a»  any  of  the  northern  na- 
tions, who  fnu.pt!  their  words  out  of  the  throat  with 
fat  and  full  spirit*."— Camden  :  Remains. 

f  OU-quI-er'-a  (qu  as  k),  t.  [Named  after 
Dr.  P.  E.  Fouquiere,  professor  of  medicine,  in 
Paris.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Fou- 
quiereae  (q.v.).  Fouquiera  formosa  is  a  showy 
shrub  from  Mexico,  sometimes  cultivated  in 
green-houses. 

•lou-qui-er-a'-c^S-w  (qu  as  k),  *.  pi. 
(Hod.  Lat.  fouquiera,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
§uff.  -aceas.] 

Bot. :  An  obsolete  order  of  Polypetalous 
Exogens,  placed  by  Lindley,  in  his  Natural 
System  of  Botany,  in  the  Euphorbial  Alliance, 
la  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  the  order  disap- 
pears. It  is  now  reduced  to  a  tribe  of  Tamar- 
iscacese.  [FouQuiERE.t.] 

fou  qui-er-e-se  (qn  as  k),  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
fouquUra,  and  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Tamariscacese,  distin- 
guished by  having  large  petals  united  into  a 
tubular  corolla.  Sejials,  five  ;  petals,  five ; 
stamens,  ten  or  twelve  :  style  trifid ;  ovary 
superior  sessile  ;  ovules  numerous ;  carpels 
five-cornered,  three-celled,  three-valved.  [Fou- 

QULERA,  FOUQUIEBACE^E.] 

fb'ur,  *  feour,  *  few-er,  *  feow-ere,  *  few- 
er, *  fowre,  a.  &  $.  [A.S.  feower ;  cogn.  with 
O.  S.  fiwar,  fiuwar,  fior ;  Dut.  vier ;  O.  Fris. 
flower,  fiuwer,  fior ;  Icel  fjorir ;  Dan.  frie ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  fior;  Ger.  vier;  Sw.  fyra ;  Goth. 
Jldwor;  Lat.  quatuor ;  Gr.  Te'rropes,  reVtrapes 
(tfttares,  tessares);  Wei.  pedwar ;  Gael,  ceithir; 
RUSH,  chetvero;  Sausc.  chetvar,  chatur;  Pali 
ehattdro.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Twice  two  ;  amounting  to  the 
gum  of  two  and  two. 

"There  were  feotaer  kinges."       La.ya.mo-n,  ii  219. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  sum  of  two  and  two ;  the  number 
consisting  of  twice  two. 

2.  A  symbol  expressing  the  sum  of  twice 
two  :  as,  4  or  iv. 

IL  Boat. :  A  four-oared  boat ;  the  crew  of  a 

four-oared  boat. 
T  To  be,  go,  or  run  on  all  fours : 
1.  Lit. :  To  be,  walk,  or  crawl  on  the  hands 

and  feet,  or  the  hands  and  knees. 


2.  Fig. :  To  agree  exactly  ;  to  be  consistent 
in  every  particular. 

four  -  cornered,  *  four  o  -  eornerde, 

'  foure  cornery d,  *  f  our  cornerde,  a. 

Having  four  coiners  or  angles. 

"  Open  the  fourr-earntrde  sheete  as  did  Peter."— 

Bait :  Image,  pt.  ii  i. 

four-corners,  *.  pi. 

Law  :  All  that  is  within  a  document  itself. 
The  phrase  comes  down  from  the  time  when 
law  documents  were  in  one  roll,  and  not  in 
successive  folios. 

four-edged,  a.  Having  four  edges  or 
sides. 

four  handed,  a.  Having  four  hands ; 
quadruinauous. 

four-horse,  ".  Drawn  by  four  horses : 
as,  a  four-horse  coach. 

four  in  hand,  a.,  adv.,  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Drawn  by  four  horses,  and  driven  by  one 
person  :  as,  a  four-in-hand  coach. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  driving  of  four-in-hands  : 
as,  the  Four-in-hand  Club.     The  London  club 
so  called  was  founded  in  A.D.  1815. 

B.  As  adv. :  With  four  horses  attached  to  a 
vehicle,  and  driven  by  one  driver  :-as,  He  was 
driving  four-in-hand. 

C.  As   subst. :   A   vehicle   drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  driven  by  one  driver. 

"As  quaint  A  four-in-hand 
As  you  shall  see." 

Tennyton  :  Walking  to  tin  Mail. 

four-leaved,  a.     Having  four  leaves. 
"  The  marvelloiis  powers  of  four-leaved  clover  and 
horse-shoes."         Longfellow:  fvangeline,  i  3. 

Four-leaved  grass : 

Bot. :  (1)  Paris  quadrifolia,  (2)  A  four-leaved 
variety  of  Trifolium  repens.  (Britten  <t  Hol- 
land.) 

Four-leaved  shamrock  :  A  shamrock  which 
has  four  "leaves,"  i.e.,  leaflets.  Probably  it  is 
the  "four-leaved  "  variety  of  Trifnlium  repens. 
[Four-leaved-grass  (2).J  It  is  supposed  by  the 
superstitious  to  bestow  magic  power  on  its 
finder. 


four-legged,  a.  Having  four  legs  ;  quad- 
ruped. 

"  From  two-legged  and  from  four-legged  foes." 

Butler :  Budibrtu.  pt  L,  c.  t. 

.  four  nooked/feowernoked,  four- 
noked,  *  four  neukit,  a.  Having  four 
corners  or  angles.  (Layamon,  ii.  500.) 

four-o'clock,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  hour  so  named. 

2.  Bot. :  Mirabilis  dichotoma.    So  called  In 
the  West  Indies,  where  it  grows,  because  the 
flowers  open  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

"  Here  also,  in  summer,  various  brilliant  annuals, 
such  as  marigolds,  petunias,  four -o'clock*,  fouod  an 
indulgent  corner. "-H.  B.  Stout:  Uncle  Tom'i  Cabin, 
ch.  iv. 

Four-o'clock  flower:  The  same  as  FOUR- 
O'CLOCK,  2  (q.v.). 

four  -  post,  a.  Having  four  posts  or 
pillars  ;  as,  a  four-post  bedstead. 

four-poster,  s.  A  large  bedstead  having 
four  posts  or  pillars  for  the  curtains. 

"  I  was  always  used  to  a  four.poiter  afore  I  came 
here."— Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xliv. 

four-tailed,  a.  Having  four  tails  or  pro- 
jecting portions. 

Four-tailed  bandage : 

Surg. :  A  bandage  for  the  forehead,  face,  and 
jaws.  (Ogilvie,  old  ed.) 

four-thieves,  s.  pi. 

Four-thieves'  vinegar  :  A  preparation  from 
Sosmarinus  officinalis.  (Paxton.) 

four-way  cock,  four-way  valve,  «. 

A  cock  or  valve  having  two  separate  passages 
in  the  plug,  and  communicating  with  four 
pipes.  It  was  the  invention  of  James  Watt. 

four-wheeled,  a.    [FOURWHEELED.] 

four-wheeler,  s.  A  carriage,  coach,  or 
vehicle  having  four  wheels ;  a  four-wheeled 
cab. 

"  Having  sent  on  all  their  luggage  by  a  respectable 
old  four-wheeler."— Black:  Princeu  of  Thult,  ch.  x. 


*  fourb,  v.t.   [FouRB,  s.]  To  cheat,  to  swindle, 

to  deceive. 

"Those  who  f  curbed  others  become  Mupea  to  their 
own  contrivances.'  —Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  370. 

•fourb,  *  f OUTDO,  ».  [Fr.]  A  cheat;  a 
swindler  ;  a  tricky  fellow. 

"  Thou  art  a  false  iin|x>stor,  and  zfaurbe." 

Dunham :  Patrion  of  Dido  for  .Knna. 

*  f  durb'-er-y,  s.     [Fr.  fourberie.]    A  cheat ; 
a  deception  ;  a  swindle. 

"You  have   unmasked  the  fourbtry."— Gtntltman 
Initructed,  p.  373. 

four   cant,  s.     [Eng.  four,  and  cant.] 
Naut. :  A  rope  of  four  strands. 

*  f  6uT9hed,  a.     [Fr.  fourche.]    Forked. 

"  The  raven  ...  sat  on  ihefourched  tre." 

Trittram.  i.  44. 

four  chec ,  f  OUT  -cnJ,  a.  [Fr.  fourche  = 
forked.] 

Her. :  An  epithet  applied 
to  a  cross  forked  at  the 
ends. 

f  our  chette ,  s.    [Fr.  =  a 

fork.] 

1.  Anatomy : 

(1)  Human:    A     slight 
transverse  fold  (frcenulum 

pudendi)  within  the  i>oste-        FouRCHfcE. 
rior  commissure,   connect- 
ing the  labia  majora  of  the  vulva.     It  is  fre- 
quently torn  in  the  first  parturition. 

(2)  Compar. :  The  forked  bone,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  clavicles   in  many  birds. 
[FURCULA,  MERRYTHOUGHT.] 

2.  Glove-making :  The  forked  piece  between 
two  adjacent  fingers  of  a  glove,  uniting  the 
portions  of  the  back  and  inside  of  the  finger, 
so  called  from  its  shape. 

3.  Surg. :  An  instrument  for  holding  up  the 
tongue  while  the  fraenum  is  being  cut. 

fourgh'-Ing,  s.  [From  Norm.  Fr.  fourche  =» 
to  delay,  to  put  off.] 

Law  :  The  act  of  delaying  legal  proceedings. 
(Wharton,  &c.) 

four'-  course,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  four,  and  course.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Agric. :  A  rotation  by  which  the  same  crop 
recurs  at  intervals  of  four  years.  The  Nor- 
folk fourcourse  is  (1)  Wheat ;  (2)  Turnips ; 
(3)  Barley  or  Oats  ;  and  (4)  Clover.  This 
rotation  is  practised,  more  or  less,  in  every 
county,  wheat  and  mangels  on  the  heavier 
soils  taking  the  place  of  barley  and  turnips. 
(Crops  of  the  Farm.) 

B.  -4s  adjective : 

Agric. :  Cultivated  on,  or  in  any  way  per- 
taining to,  the  rotation  described  under  A : 
as,  the  fourcourse  system. 

four  croy  a  (oy  as  Si),  fdur'-crm-a, 
fur'-crsB-a,  four'-crte-a,  s.  [Named 
after  Fourcrby,  the  famous  French  chemist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Amaryllidaceae,  tribe  Aga- 
veae.  The  species  are  found  in  America, 
Madagascar,  and  Australia.  Fourcroya  long- 
«va  is  forty  feet  high,  its  inflorescence  thirty. 

f  our-drin'-I-er  (er  as  e),  s.  [For  etym.  see 
def.  of  compound.] 

fourdrinier-machlne,  s.  [See  def.]  A 
paper-making  machine,  the  first  to  make  a 
continuous  web.  It  was  invented  by  Louis 
Robert,  of  Essonne,  and  patented  by  him  in 
France.  A  Mr.  Gamble  and  the  brothers 
Fourdrinier  improved  it.  The  machine  was 
perfected  by  others.  The  essential  features 
of  the  machine  are  :— (1)  A  stream  pf  paper 
pulp  flowing  on  to  the  surface  of  an  endless, 
horizontal,  wire  web  ;  (2)  a  tremulous  motion 
to  the  web  to  shake  out  the  water,  which  falls 
in  a  rain  beneath,  and  to  felt  the  fibre  ;  (3)  a 
travelling  deckle  which  keeps  up  with  the 
motion  of  the  web,  and  forms  the  lateral  mar- 
gin of  the  paper  ;  (4)  a  porous  dandy  which 
presses  the  pulp  and  absorbs  some  of  the 
water  ;  (5)  a  couching  roller  to  take  up  the 
web  ;  (6)  a  pressure  roller  to  abstract  mois- 
ture ;  and  (7)  drying,  sizing,  finishing,  measur- 
ing, and  cutting  devices. 

four' field,  n.     [Eng.  four,  mA  field.] 
Agric. :  The  same  as  Fourcourse  (q.v.). 
"The  fourfleld  system  and  the  price  of  grain." 

Tennytan^:  Hadlty  Court,  St. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
•r,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    K,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


fourfold— fowl 
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four   fold,  *  four-fold,  *  fowro  folde, 

o.  &  s.     [A.S.  ftdtverfeald ;  O.  Fris.  fuiwerfald; 
O.  H.  Ger.  fiorjalt.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Four  times  told  ;  quadruple ; 
four  times  as  much  or  as  many. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  quantity  four  times  as  much 
or  as  great. 

"  He  shall  restore  the  lamb  fourfold,  because  he  had 
no  pity."— 2  .iamuel  xii.  6.  , 

four -fold,  v.t.  [FOURFOLD,  a.]  To  assess 
in  a  fourfold  ratio. 

four   foot  ed,    *  foure  fot  ed,  *  fourc 
fot-ede,  *  fowre-fet-yd,  a.    [Eng.  four, 
and  footed.]    Having  four  feet ;  quadruped. 
"Nefourefotede  best  ferke  to  kille.  " 

Alexander  t  Dindimui.  29». 

iSAur'-gon,  *.   [Fr.] 

1.  A  tumbrel  or  ammunition-waggon. 

2.  A  French  baggage-vehicle. 

f  6u  -oi-er-ism,  s.  [Named  from  the  founder, 
Charles  Fourier  (Def.)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ism.] 

Polit.  Econ.  £  Hist. :  A  system  partly  of  co- 
operation, partly  of  socialism,  advocated,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  carried  out,  by  Charles 
Fourier,  a  Frenchman,  born  at  Besangon, 
April  7,  1772.  He  was  for  some  considerable 
time  in  a  merchant's  office,  and  was  at  a  sus- 
ceptible age  when  the  ferment  produced  by 
the  first  French  Revolution  was  continually 
bringing  new  views  as  to  the  reorganization  of 
society  before  men's  minds.  A  benevolent 
man,  he  for  years  attempted  to  devise  a 
techeme  for  the  benefit  of  society,  and  in  a 
series  of  publieations.'which  both  the  reviewers 
and  the  public,  as  a  rule,  ignored,  made  known 
the  opinions  since  called  by  his  name.  He  was 
a  devout  but  liberal  Roman  Catholic,  and  a 
Student  of  prophecy,  and  believed  that  he  was 
acting  in  conformity  with  scripture  principles 
in  proposing  his  scheme.  He  died  in  Paris  on 
Oct.  10,  1837,  in  his  b6th  year,  too  early  to 
foresee  the  extent  to  which  Ids  views  on  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labour  were  destined 
ultimately  to  spread. 

Fourier's  scheme  was  that  what  he  called 
from  the  word  phalanx,  a  phalanstery,  consist- 
ing of  about  400  families,  or  1,800  persons, 
should  live  together,  combining  their  labour, 
upon  a  district  about  a  square  league  in 
extent.  The  buying  and  selling  transactions 
requisite  for  the  support  of  the  community, 
were  to  be  managed  by  a  single  person,  which 
would  save  a  multitude  of  peddling  opera- 
tions. If  any  brought  capital  into  the  con- 
cern, it  was  not  confiscated,  hut  he  was  allowed 
interest  upon  it.  The  labour  being  carried  on 
in  common,  the  profits  were  apportioned  on 
the  following  system.  First  a  minimum  of 
mere  subsistence  money  was  assigned  to  every 
member  of  the  society,  including  those  inca- 
pable of  labour.  The  remainder  of  the  profits 
were  then  divided  in  proportions  agreed  on  be- 
forehand, to  remunerate  labour  and  talent,  and 
pay  interest  on  the  capital  received.  The 
profits  divided  thus  were  then  expended  by 
the  individual  recipients  as  they  pleased.  An 
effort  was  made  about  1852  to  form  an  in- 
dustrial colony  on  Fourier's  plan,  but  the 
attempt  was  unsuccessful. 

*6u  ri  er  1st,  f fiu'-ri-er-ite,  s.  [For  first 
element,  see  Fourierism ;  suff.  -ist,  -ite.]  An 
adherent  to  or  supporter  of  Fourierism  (q.v.). 

•  f  bur -ling,   s.     [Eng.    four;   dimin.    suff. 
I    -liiiij.}    One  of  four  children  born  at  the  same 
time 

•fourm,  s.    [FORM.] 

fftur'-nean  (eau  as  6),  s.    [Fr.] 

M U. :  The  chamber  of  a  mine  in  which  the 
powder  is  lodged. 

fftur  nc  tite,  ».  [Named  after  Fournet,  who 
analysed  it.] 

Min.  :  A  doubtful  variety  of  Oalenite. 
Fournet  declared  it  a  mixture  of  galenite  with 
copper  ore. 

four  pound,   a.     [Eng.  four,  and  pound.] 
,    Weighing  four  pounds. 

four  pound  er,  t.    [Eng.  four;  pound;  -er.} 

1.  A  loaf  weighing  four  pounds. 

2.  A  small  cannon  to  throw  a  shot  or  shell 
of  four  pounds  in  weight. 

four-rier,  s.    [Fr.]    A  harbinger. 

four  -score,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  four,  and  score. ]•*) 


A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Amounting  in  number  to   four   times 
twenty ;  eighty. 

"  We  habbeth  ibeo  her/our»core  yer." 

*.  Brandan,  p.  14. 

2.  It  is  used  elliptically  for  fourscore,  or 
eighty  years  of  age. 

B.  As  subst. :   The  number  or  amount  of 
four  times  twenty. 

four-some,  four-sum,  o.  [Eng.  four 
suff.  -some  ==  Mid.  Eng.  same  =  together.]  A 
term  applied  to  anything  in  which  four  take 
part  together :  as,  a.  foursome  reel.  (Scotch.) 

four-square,  *  fowre-square,  a.  [Eng. 
four,  and  square.] 

1.  Lit. :  Having  four  sides  and  angles  equal ; 
,     quadrangular  ;  square. 

2.  F ig. :  Presenting  an  unyielding  front  to 
all  opposition 

four-teen',  *  feow-er-tene,  "  four  tene, 

o.  &  s.  [A.S.  feowertyne,  feowertene;  O.  Fris. 
fiuwertine;  O.  H.Ger.  Jiorzehan;  Dut.  veertien; 
Goth,  fidvortaihun ;  Icel.  fjortdn  ;  Svt.fjorton; 
Dan.  fjorten ;  Ger.  vierzehn.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Amounting  in  number  to  four 
and  ten,  or  twice  seven. 

"I  am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  score  for  sheer  ale."— 
Bhakeip.  :  Taming  of  the  threw,  ii 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  amounting  to  four  and  ten, 
or  twice  seven. 

2.  A  symbol  used  to  denote  such  a  number : 
as,  14  or  xiv. 

four-teenth',  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  feowerteadha ; 
O.  Fris.  fiuwertinda;  M.  H.  Ger.  vierzehende; 
Dut.  veertiende;  Icel.  fjortdndi  ;  Sw.  Jjortonde  ; 
Dan.  fjortende ;  Ger.  vierzehnte.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  The  ordinal  of  fourteen. 

2.  Being  one  of  fourteen  equal  parts  into 
which  a  whole  is  divided. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  of  fourteen  equal  parts 
into  which  a  whole  is  divided  ;  the  quotient 
of  one  divided  by  fourteen. 

2.  Music:  The  octave  of  the  seventeenth, 
a  distance  comprehending  thirteen  diatonic 
Intervals. 

fourth,  *  ferd,  *  feorthe,  *  forth, «  f erthe, 

*  fierth,  *  forthe.  *  fourthe,  *  furthe, 

*  fowrthe,  o.  &  s.    [A.S.  feordha ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
fiordo ;  M.  H.  Ger.  &  Dut.  vierde  ;  Icel.  jjdrdhi  ; 
Sw.  &  Dan.  fjerde ;  Ger.  vierte.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

r  1.  The  ordinal  of  four ;  the  next  after  the 
third. 

2.  Being  one  of  four  equal  parts  into  which 
a  whole  is  divided. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  of  four  equal  parts  into 
which  a  whole  is  divided  :  the  quotient  of  one 
divided  by  four  ;  a  quarter. 

2.  Music :  An  interval  of  four  notes,  com- 
prising two  whole  tones  and  a  semitone.    A 
diminished  fourth  comprises  one  whole  tone 
and  two  semitones. 

Fourth.  Estate,*.  Originally  the  lowest 
and  unrepresented  classes  of  society  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Commons  (see  THIRD 
ESTATE);  now  a  humorous  epithet  applied  to 
the  newspaper  press  in  recognition  of  its 
peculiar  influence  in  public  affairs. 

fourth-rate,  s. 

Naut. :  Formerly  a  50  to  70  gun  vessel,  now 
a  gunboat  carrying  from  1  to  4  guns. 

fb'urth'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fourth;  -ly.}  In  the 
fourth  place. 

four '-wheeled,  a.  [Eng.  four,  and  wheeled.] 
Having  or  running  upon  four  wheels. 

fousc,  s.    [Foos.] 
fou'-sel,  *.    [FUSEL.] 

fousel-oll,  a.    [FUSEL-OIL.] 

*  fdu'-ter,  «.     [Fr.  foutu.]    A  mean,  despic- 
able fellow.  [FouTY.J 

*  fdu'-ter,  v.t.  &  i.    [FOOTER,  s.]    To  bungle. 


fouth,  *fowth,  *.     [Scotch  /<w  =  full,  and 
suff.  -th.]    Plenty,  enough. 

"  He  has  a  fouth  o'  auld  nick  tucket*." 

Burnt :  Copt.  Oroset  Peregrination*. 
fouth'- y1,  fowth-y,  o.      [Eng.  fouth;   -y.\ 
Having  the  appearance  of  fulness;  a  term 
applied  to  cattle  that  are  gross  in  shape  or 
have  their  bellies  filled  with  food. 

f6u'-tl-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  fouty;  -ly.]    In  a  mean- 
base,  disgraceful,  or  obscene  manner. 

fou-tl-ness,  s.    [Eng.  fouty;  -ness.]    Mean- 
ness, baseness,  obscenity. 


'fdu'-tra,  s.    [FOOTER.]    A 
word  of  contempt. 


;;  a  flco;  • 


"Afoutra  for  the  world,  and  worldlings  base." 
Shake  tp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  T.  «. 

f6u'-ty,  a.  [O.  Fr.foutu,  pa.  par.  of  foutre = to 
lecher.]  Mean,  base,  disgraceful,  despicable, 
obscene. 

fo-ve-a  (pi.  fo'-vS-w),  s.    [Lat.,  =  a  small 
pit.     A  euphonic  form  foifodea,  from/od,  the 
root  of  fodio  =  to  dig.  ] 
Anatomy : 

1.  Sing. :  Various  small  pits,  holes,  or  de- 
pressions.     Thus  there   is  a  Fovea  anterior. 
of  the  fourth  ventricle,  a  Fovea  or  fossa  ovalit 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  between  the 
auricles  of  the  heart,  and  a  Fovea  centralls  in 
the  middle  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  eye-ball, 
where  the  retina  is  so  thin  as  to  look  as  if 
a  hole  existed  in  it. 

2.  PI.  :  There  are  Foveas  glandulares  in  the 
parietal  bones  of  most  skulls,  especially  in 
those  of  old  persons.    (Quain.) 

1 6-ve-ate,  o.    [Lat.  fove(a)  =  a  pit ;  -ate.\ 

Hot. :  The  same  as  FOVEOLATE  (q.v.). 

fo'-ve-o-late,  fo'-ve-o-lat-ed,  a.  [Low 
Lat.  foveola  =  a  little  pit ;  -ate,  -ated.] 

Bot. :  Having  little  pits  or  depressions ; 
pitted.  (Figuier.) 

f6'-vS-ole,  s.     [Low  Lat.  foveola  =  a   little 
pit.] 
Bot. :  The  peritheciura  of  certain  fungals. 

f  6-viT-la,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Lat.  foveo  =  to 
cherish,  to  foster.] 

Sot. :  A  mucilaginous  liquid  contained  in 
the  interior  of  the  pollen  grain,  and  the  imme- 
diate agent  in  fertilization.  It  descends 
through  the  pollen-tube  towards  the  ovule  01 
young  seed. 

fow,  o.    [FULL.]    Full,  drunk. 

fow  (1),  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  (See  extract.) 

"  Fow,  an  iron  fork  of  two  appropriate  prongs,  in  a 
long,  slender,  smooth,  elastic  handle  or  pole,  for  throw- 
ing up  the  sheaves  in  building  the  sheaves  in  a  corn- 
stack,  and  for  throwing  down  the  stack."— Ul.  Sun. 
Jfainu.  (Jamieion.) 

2.  A  mow  or  heap  of  corn  in  the  sheaves. 
fow  (2),  fows,  s.    [Foos.] 

*  fow  age,  s.    [FEUAOE.] 

*  fow-are,  ».    [Icel.  fdgair.]    A  cleanser  or 

cleaner. 

"  Fotoare  or  clensare  of  donge,  as  gougys  and  othel 
like,  fimariut,  oblitor."— Prompt.  Pan. 

*  fowe,  *  fow-en,  v.t.   [Icel.  fdga,  fcegja ;  Sw. 
feja ;    Dan.  fele.}    To  cleanse  or  clean   out. 

[FEY.] 

"  For  bofowen  an  old  diche." 

ISeva  of  Hamtoun,  p.  U. 

fow-er-tie,  s.    [FOURTY.] 

fowk,  s.    [FOLK.]    Folk,  people.    (Scotch.) 

"  A  real  gentleman  for  sae  many  hundred  years,  and 
never  hunila  puir  fowk  aff  your  grand  as  if  they  welt 
mad  tykes."  — Scott  :  tiuy  Uannvring,  ch.  iii. 

ftfwl,  *feogh-el,  *fogh-el,  *foghle, 
*  fug-el,  *fugh-el,  "foul,  'fuel,  s. 

[A.S.  fugol;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vogel ;  Dan. 
fugl;  Icel.  fugl.fogl;  Svi.fagel;  Golh.fuglo; 
O.  H.  Ger.  fugal ;  Ger.  vogel.] 

*  1.  A  bird.  (Frequently  used  unchanged 
in  the  plural.) 

"  Have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  the 
fowl  of  the  air."— aeneiii  i.  28. 

2.  A  domestic  cock  or  hen  ;  a  barn-door 
fowl.  (Gallus  domeaticus.)  It  figures  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  and  must  have  been 
domesticated  at  a  remote  period  of  antiquity. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  its  original  stock 


D6il,  bo>;  pout,  Jtfwl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.  ph=& 
f  -etao,  -tian  =  shau.    -tion.  -  sion   -  shun ;  -(ion,    sion  =  zhuu.     -cious,  -tious,  -oious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del* 
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was  Callus  bankivus,  the  jungle  fowl  of  Java, 
li-.a  this  is  as  yet  far  from  K-iiii;  I'mvrd.  Re- 
mains of  (Ml  as  dontfsticu.i  have  beeu  found 
in  the  Cave-fauna  of  France. 

^  Fowls  of  warren  :  According  to  Coke  they 
•re  the  partridge,  quail,  rail,  pheasant,  wood- 
cock, mallard,  neron,  iVc.  Manwood,  on  the 
contrary,  limits  the  term  to  the  pheasant  ami 
partridge. 

fowl-foot,  *. 

Sot.  :  Ornithopus  perpusillus,  so  called  be- 
cause the  seed-pods  resemble  the  feet  of  birds. 

fowl  -  grass,  fowl  meadow-grass, 
fold  meadow  grass,  s. 

Hot.  :  Poa  trivial  is.  (Withering  in  Britten 
4  Holland.) 

fowl  house,  s.  A  house  or  shed  in  which 
domestic  lewis  are  kept. 

fowl  run,  5.  A  wired-in  enclosure  in 
which  domestic  fowls  can  feed. 

fowl,  *  fowle,  *  fowl-yn,  v.i.  [A.S.  fugt- 
lian;  M.  H.  Ger.  vogelen.]  [FowL,  «.]  To 
catch  or  kill  wild  birds  for  food  or  game,  as 
by  means  of  decoys,  nets,  bird-lime,  hawking, 
or  shooting. 

"  And  it  mint  also  be  remembeied,  that  such  persons 
•i  u»»y  lawfully  hunt,  flan,  or  fowl,  rntione  prtritetjii, 
have,  as  has  been  said,  only  a  qualified  property  in 
these  animal*."  —  Bltickttone:  Commentariet,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  S7. 

fowl  -er,  *  foul  er,  s.  [A.S.  .fuglere.]  [FOWL, 
D.J  One  who  pursues  and  kills  wild-fowl  for 
food  or  game. 

;  "The  foolish  bird,  hiding  his  head  in  a  hole,  thinks 
'  himself  secure  from  the  view  of  the  fowler,  because 

the  fooler  it  not  in  his  view."—  South  :  Sermons,  voL 

Tii.,  rcr.  IS. 

fowler's  service,  s. 

Hot.  :  Pynis  aucuparia,  the  berries  of  which 
are  used  by  boys  to  catch  blackbirds.  (Coles 
.  in  Britten  A  Holland.) 


r-ite,  «.  [Named  after  Fowler  who 
mentioned  it  in  the  American  Journal  ofScie  nee 
in  1825.] 

Min.  :  A  zinciferous  variety  of  Rhodonite. 
It  occurs  at  Sterling,  New  Jersey.  It  is  called 
l>y  Thomson  ferro-silicate  of  manganese.  (Dana.) 

ftfwl  -ing.    '  four-ing,   *  foul  ynge,  pr. 

par.,  a.,  s.  s.     [FowL,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  practice  of  pursu- 
ing or  killing  wild-fowl  for  food  or  game. 


"  Aucepx  properly  a  fouler,  and  au 


is  foul- 


i  geat  any  th ynge  by  wiles,  traynes,  or  crafte."—  dial  : 
floaert  of  Latine  Speaking,  p.  46. 

fowling  -  piece,  s.  A  fire-arm  or  gun 
adapted  for  ordinary  sporting. 

"Ton  shall  see  in  the  country  in  harvest  time,  pi- 
geons,  though  they  destroy  never  so  much  corn,  the 
tanner  dare  not  present  the  fowling-piece  to  them  : 
why  T  because  they  belong  to  the  lord  of  the  manor."— 
Webttrr:  White  Devil,  v. 

*  fows,  s.    [Foos.] 
fowth,  *.    [FOUTH.] 

flf>X,  s.  [A.S. ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vos  ;  Icel.  fox, 
f6a ;  Goth,  fawho ;  O.  H.  Ger.  foha ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  vohe,  vuhs;  Ger.fuchs.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3  (1). 

"  Foxtt  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have 
nest*."— iu*«  ix.  58. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  sly,  cunning  fellow ;  a  knave. 

"  It  [metaphor]  may  be  founded  on  comparison,  first, 
of  the  qualities  of  a  man  with  those  of  a  beast ;  as 
when  we  call  a  crafty  and  cruel  man  A  fox."— Beattie  : 
Moral  Science,  pt.  iv.,  ch.  i.,  §  i. 

(2)  A  sword  (from  the  figure  of  a  fox  being 
frequently  engraved  on  the  blades  ;  but  per- 
haps from  Lat.  falx). 

"  Thon  diest  on  point  of  fox." 

Shukeip. :  Henry  r.,  Iv.  4. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  Spec. :  Vulpes  vulgaris,  formerly  and  still 
by  many  called,  after  the  example  of  Linnaeus, 
Co,nis  vulpes.  Its  cunning  is  proverbial.  It 
is  an  inhabitant  of  nearly  all  Europe,  as  well 
as  of  Western  Asia  and  Northern  Africa.  It 
•would  probably  be  extinct  in  Britain,  were  it 
not  preserved  to  be  hunted.  Its  English 
lxK)k-name  is  the  Common  fox. 


(2)  Gen. :  The  genus  Vulpes.  The  foxes  dif- 
fer from  the  dogs  in  having  a  long  bushy 
tail,  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  elliptical  or 
nearly  linear  by  day,  but  becoming  circular  or 
nearly  so  by  night.     This  fits  them  to  be 
nocturnal  animals.    The    American  or    Red 
Fox  is  Canisfulvia.    Many  skins  are  annually 
exported  from  America.     Vnli>r*  lafinjnif  is  the 
Arctic  fox.    The  Deccan  fox  is  V.  bengalensls, 
though  Bengal  and  the  Deccan  are  some  dis- 
tance apart. 

(3)  Callionymus  lyra,  the  Gemmeous  Drago- 
net,  a  British  fish,  so  called  from  ios  yellow 
colour. 

2.  Naut. :  A  small  strand  of  rope  made  by 
twisting  several  rope-yarns  together.     Used 
for  seizings,  mats,  sennits,  and  gaskets. 

3.  Mack. :  A  wedge  driven  into  the  split  end 
of  a  bolt  to  tighten  it.    [FOX-BOLT.] 

fox-bats,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  The  bats  with  fox-like  heads,  consti- 
tuting the  family  Pteropidse.  They  are  of 
large  size,  the  Kalong  (Pteropus  edulis)  mea- 
suring four  to  five  feet  between  the  tips  of  the 
expanded  wings,  and  inhabit  the  Eastern  Is- 
lands, Southern  Asia,  and  Africa.  [FLYING- 
FOX,  PTEROPID.*.] 

fox-bitch,  s.    A  female  foxhound. 

"  When  my  fox-bitch.  Beauty,  grows  proud,  I'll  borrow 
him."  Beaum.  *  Flet. :  Philatter,  iv.,  1. 

fox-bolt,  s.  A  description  of  bolt  which 
is  made  tight  by  a  fox  or  wedge  driven  into  a 
split  in  the  end. 

fox-brush,  s.    The  brush  or  tail  of  a  fox. 

fox-chop,  s. 

Bot. :  Mesembryanthemum  vulpinum. 

fox-fish,  s. 

Zool. :  [Fox,  *.,  II.  3  (3).]. 

fox-grape,  s. 

Bot. :  Vitis  vulpina,  so  called  because  its 
fruit  has  a  foxy  taste.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
United  States,  where  it  is  common.  The  fruit  of 
various  improved  varieties  of  it  has  been  sent 
to  Europe  under  the  names  of  the  Bland,  the 
Isabella,  the  Oewego  Tokay,  &c. ;  all,  however, 
are  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  European 
grape,  Vitis  vinifera.'  Some  other  species  of 
the  genus  with  a  foxy  taste  have  also  beeu 
called  fox-grapes. 

fox-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Geranium  Robertianum,  from  the  smell 
resembling  that  of  a  fox.  (Ency.  of  Agric. ; 
Britten  &  Holland.) 

fox-key,  s. 

Mack. :  A  split  cotter  with  a  thin  wedge 
of  steel  driven  into  the  eud  to  prevent  its 
working  back. 

fox-shark,  5. 

Ichthy.  :  A  shark,  Alopias,  or  Alopecias 
vulpes;  called  also  the  Sea-fox,  the  Thresher, 
and  the  Sea-ape.  It  attains  a  length  of  about 
fifteen  feet,  and  is  found  occasionally  in  the 
British  seas.  The  resemblance  to  a  fox  is  in 
the  length  and  roughness  of  the  tail. 

*  fox-sleep,  s.    A  feigned  sleep. 
fox-tail,  s.    [FOXTAIL.] 

*  fox-whelp,  s.    Some  kind  of  liquor. 

"  Fiix-whrlp,  a  beverage  as  much  better  than  cham- 
pagne,  as  it  is  honester.  wholesomer,  and  cheaper." — 
Houthey :  The  Doctor,  luterchapt  xvL 

fox's  claws,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Lycopodium  clavatum. 

fox's  foot,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  grass,  Dactylis  glomerata. 

f&X,  v.t.  <fc  i.    [Fox,  *.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  deceive  ;   to  cheat ;   to  entrap  ;   to 
swindle. 

"  'Fore  Jove,  the  captain  foxed  him  rarely." 

Mayne  :  City  Match,  Ui.  1. 

2.  To  intoxicate  ;  to  stupefy  with  drink. 

"  He  never  foxes  himself  but  with  one  sort  of  wine, 
or  in  such  a  peculiar  unaltered  bowl."— Boyle :  Workt, 
voL  vL,  p.  ». 

3.  To  make  sour,  as  beer  in  fermenting. 

IL  Bootmak. :  To  repair  boots  by  adding  an 


outer  covering  or  upper  leather  over  the  usual 
upper. 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  sham  ;  to  feign  ;  to  make  pretence. 

2.  To  turn  or  become  sour,  as  beer  in  fer- 
menting. 

fox '-bane,  s.    [Eug.  fox,  and  bane.] 
Bot. :  Aconitum  Vulparia. 

*  fox  case,  s.    [Eng.  fox,  and  cose.]    The  skin 
of  a  fox. 

"  One  had  better  be  laughed  at  for  taking  a/oxcow 
for  a  fox,  than  be  destroyed  by  taking  a  live  fox  for  *> 
case."— L  Kttrange. 

t  fox   §hase,  s.    [Eng.  fox,  and  chase.]    A  fox- 
hunt. 

"  Mad  at  Afoxchate,  wise  at  a  debate." 

Pope :  Moral  Euaft,  L  74. 

fox-earth,  s.    [Eng.  fox,  and  earth.  ]    The  holt) 
or  burrow  of  a  fox.     [EARTH,  II.  6.] 
inseq' 


"  The 
called  tbi 
ma.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 


e  was  that   the  foxeartht,  as  ho 
ot  stopped  in  time."— Macaulay  : 


foxed,  *  fSxt,  a.    [Eng.  fox  ;  -ed.] 

*  1.  Intoxicated  ;  stupefied  with  drink. 
"  Your  Dutchman  indeed,  *licn  he  is  foxt,  is  like 
afoi;  for  when  he's  sunk  in  drink  quite  earth  to • 
maws  thinking,  'tis  full  exchange  time  with  him. 
then  he's  subtlest."— Beaum.  A  Flet.  :  Fair  Jlaid  ofth* 
Inn,  ii.  1. 

2.  Discoloured ;  stained  or  marked  with 
light  brown  or  yellow  spots  ;  as  a  book  or  an 
engraving. 

*  fox'-er-y,  *  fox  -er-ie,  *.  [Eng.  fox;  -ery  ; 
Ger.  fuchserei.]    Behaviour  like  a  fox. 
"  Wire  me  in  my/oxerie 
Under  a  cope  of  papelardie." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rote,  6,796. 

fox'-e-vfl,  *.    [Eng.  fox,  and  evil,  s.] 

Med.  :  A  disease  in  the  skin  in  which  th« 
hair  (alls  off  ;  alopecy. 

fox  glove,  folks  glove  (folks  as  foks), 

s.     [Eng.  fox,  and  glove ;  A.S.  Joxes  glofa.     Or 
folks',  and  glove  =  fairies'  glove.] 

Bot  :  The  genus  Digitalis,  and  specially  tha 
British  species,  D.  purpurea,  the  Purple  Fox- 
glove. It  grows  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet,  with  very  long  spikes  of  numerous  droop- 
ing flowers,  which  are  generally  purple,  though 
occasionally  white.  It  is  common  in  Scotland, 
and  in  parts  of  England  ;  rare  in  the  eastern 
counties,  but  occurring  sparingly  in  Epping 
Forest. 
"  Pan  through  the  pastures  often  times  hath  runne 

To  plucke  the  speckled  fox-glouei  from  their  stem." 
Browne :  Britannia  »  Pattaralt,  bk.  ii.,  s.  4. 

IT  The  Canary  foxglove  is  Digitalis  canari- 
ensis ;  the  Downy  false  foxglove  is  an  Ameri- 
can name  for  Gerardia  flava  ;  and  the  Ladies' 
foxglove  is  Verbascum  Tltapsus. 

foxglove-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Shaped  like  the  corolla  of  Digitalis. 
Nearly  the  same  as  Campanulate,  but  longer 
and  irregular. 

fox'-hound,  s.  [Eng.  fox,  and  hound.]  A 
hound  kept  and  trained  for  hunting  foxes. 
They  are  smaller  than  the  staghound,  av<  rag- 
ing twenty-two  to  twenty-four  inches  in  height. 
They  vary  very  much  in  colour.  They  possess 
a  very  fine  scent,  great  fleetness,  and  endur- 
ance. 

fox  hunt,  s.  [Eng.  fox,  and  hunt.]  The 
chasing  or  pursuing  of  a  fox  with  hounds  ;  a 
foxchase. 

fox'  hunt -er,s.  [Eng.  fox,  and  hunter.]  One 
who  hunts  or  chases  foxes  with  hounds  ;  ouo 
given  to  foxhunting. 

"  Such  absurdity  must  have  shocked  even  the 
roughest  and  plainest  foxhunter  in  the  House."— 
JUacaulay:  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

fox  hunt- Ing,  a.  &  s.  [Eug.  fox,  and  hunt- 
ing.] 

A.  ^s  adj.  :  Given  to  or  fond  of  the  hunt- 
ing of  foxes  with  hounds. 

"  Foxhunting  squires  and  coffeehouse  orators."— 
Macaulay:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  hunt- 
ing foxes  with  hounds. 

"Foxhunting  must  be  reckoned  far  and  away  the 
most  important  of  all  hunting."— Field,  Oct.  27,  1683. 

IT  It  is  first  publicly  mentioned  in  a  charter 
given  to  the  Abbot  of  Peterborough  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  (A.D.  1377-1399J.  It 
became  general  in  England  about  16SO.  It  19 
becoming  more  popular  in  the  United  States. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  «  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu      kw. 
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fox  -Ing,  s.    [Fox,  ».] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming 
foxed  or  discoloured. 

2.  Shoemaking: 

(1)  An  outer  covering  or  upper  leather  over 
the  usual  upper.     One  mode  of  repairing  a 
•worn  upper  by  clothing  it. 

(2)  Ornamental  strips  of  a  different  material 
on  the  uppers  of  shoes. 

*f5x'-Ish,  *fox-yslie,  a.    [Eng.  fox;  -ish.] 
Like  a  fox  ;  cunning,  artful. 

"  Foxy  the.     Vulpinut."—  Prompt.  Pan. 

fSx   like,  a.    [Eng.  fox,  and  like.]    Like  a  fox  ; 
foxish,  cunning. 

"The  crafty  foilike  fetches  of  the  Prince  of  Orange." 
—Ca.md.en  :  Elizabeth  Ian.  1587). 

*fSx'-lfr    *  fox  -lie,  a.      [Eng.  fox;   -ly.] 
Having  the  qualities  of  a  fox  ;  foxish,  cunning. 
I       "Their  woluish  heart*  their  trayterous/ozZy  braine." 
Uimurfar  Jlagittratei,  p.  407. 

*  fox  '-Ship,  s.     [Eng.  fox;   -ship.]     The  cha- 
'    racter  or  quality  of  a  fox  ;  cunning,  artfulness. 
"  WM  not  a  man  my  father?    Hadst  thou/or«Mp 
To  banish  him  that  struck  more  blows  for  Rome 
Than  them  hast  spokei)  words  T  " 

Shatesp.  :  Coriolatius,  i  v.  2. 

fox'-Stdnes,  s.    [Eng.  fox,  and  stones.] 

Bot.  :  Orchis  mascula.  (Turner;  Britten  £ 
Holland.) 

i8x-tail,   *fox-tayle,  s.     [Eng.  fox,  and 
tail.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  tail  or  brush  of  a  fox. 
"  Such  a  one  is  carried  about  the  town  with  a  boord 
fastned  to  his  necke,  all  be-hanged    with  foxtayla, 
besides  ye  penalty  according  to  his  state  in  money."  — 
PunhaM  :  Pilgrimage,  ch.  h.,  §  S. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  (1)  Lycopodium  clavatum,  (2)  Lagu- 
<TUS  ovatus.    They  are  so  called  from  the  shape 

of  the  fruit  or  flower-head.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

IFOXTAIL-OUASS.] 

2.  Metnll.':  The  cinder  obtained  in  the  last 
stage  of  the  charcoal-finery  process  ;  it  is  a 
more  or  less  cylindrical  piece,  hollow  in  the 
centre. 

foxtail-grass,  s. 

Sotany  : 

1.  Spec.  :  Alopecurus  pratenris. 

2.  Gen.  :  The  genus  Alopecurus  (q.v.). 

foxtail-wedging,  s. 

Joinery  :  A  mode  of  spreading  the  end  of  a 
tenon  in  the  mortise,  so  as  to  give  it  a  dove- 
tail character  to  resist  withdrawal.  The  same 
Is  applied  to  wooden  pins  which  occupy  holes 
not  bored  through.  In  the  point  of  the  pin  is 
Inserted  a  thin  wedge  of  hard  woad.  When 
this  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  it  sinks 
into  and  spreads  the  end  of  the  pin  so  as  to 
bind  it  very  flnnly  in  the  hole.  With  a  tenon, 
it  is  usual  to  insert  a  number  of  small  wedges, 
•o  that  it  may  not  be  split  much  at  any  one 
point. 

fSx'-trap,  s.    [Eng.  fox,  and  trap.]    A  gin  or 
trap  set  to  catch  foxes. 

"  Answer  a  question,  at»  -what  hour  of  the  night  to 
•  Mta/oztra;>;  —  Taller. 

fix1  y,  a.    [Eng.  fox  ;  -y.] 

*  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fox  or  foxes. 

*  2.  Resembling  a  fox  in  character  or  nature  ; 
fox-like,  cunning. 

"  Oh/ozy  Pharisay.  that  1*  thyleuen.  of  which  Christ 
•o  diligently  bad  vs  beware."—  Tyndall  :  Worket,  p.  148. 

3.  A  term  applied  to  prints,  books,   &c.( 
•which  are  discoloured  with  light-brown  or 
yellow  spots  ;  foxed. 

"  That  [style]  of  Titian,  which  may  be  called  the 
Ooldeu  manner,  when  unskilfully  managed  Incomes 
what  the  iMiuten  call  foxy.'—  S<r  /.  Keynoldi:  Jfotet 
on  Dnfretnoy. 

4.  A  term  applied  to  grapes  which  have  the 
•our  flavour  of  the  fox-grape. 

5.  Sour,  acid  ;  said  of  wine,  beer,  &c.  which 
has  1  iecome  sour  in  the  process  of  fermentation. 


[Fr./oi.] 

1.  Faith. 

2.  A  feast  or  dinner  given  by  a  person  about 
to  leave  a  place. 

*  There  he  did  give  me  and  some  other  friends  hi* 
fay."—P*ptt:  /MaryflMl). 

•f6y  (2),   s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     A  cheat,   a 
swindle. 


fo^'-er,  s.  [Fr.]  The  crucible  or  basin  in  a 
furnace,  to  receive  the  molten  metal. 

*  foyle,  v.t.    [FOIL,  v.] 

*  foy"-s6n,  s.    [FOISON.] 

*  foze,  v.i.    [Cf.  fusty.] 

1.  To  lose  flavour ;  to  become  mouldy. 

2.  To  spit,  to  salivate. 

"  He  freathes  (froths)  and  fotei  ower  muckle  at  the 
mou'  for  ine :  The  head's  aye  dry  where  the  mou'a 
fozy."— Tennant:  Card.  Beaton,  p.  116. 

* fdz'-I-ness,  s.     [Eng. fozy;  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  fozy  or  spongy  ;  spongi- 
ness,  softness. 

2.  Mental  obtuseness  or  softness. 

"The  weak  and  young  Whigs  have  become  middle- 
aged,  and  their  faeineu  can  no  longer  be  concealed,  so 
we  have  no  satisfaction  now  in  playing  with  them  at 
foot-balL"— Blackvmxtt  Magazine,  Dec.,  1821,  p.  753. 

*  foz'-y,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  A.S.  wosig 
—  juicy  ;  Dut.  voos  =  spongy.]   Spongy  ;  soft ; 
fat  and  puffy. 

*  fra,  prep.    [FROM.  ] 

fra,  s.  [Ital.,  for  fratt  =  brother,  monk.]  See 
etymology. 

fra  de  diavolo,  s. 

Ecclesiol. :  The  devil's  advocate  (Advocatus 
dw.boli),  the  advocate  who,  when  thecanoniza- 
tion  of  a  saint  by  the  pope  is  proposed,  is  ap- 
pointed to  urge  all  that  he  justly  can  against 
the  character  of  the  person  whom  it  is  con- 
templated to  honour,  and  give  reasons  why 
the  canonization  should  not  be  carried  out. 
The  analogy  between  this  functionary  and  the 
devil  is  that  both  are  accusers  of  the  brethren 
(cf.  Rev.  xii.  10),  and  that  iia/3oAos  (diabolos) 
in  Greek  properly  means  a  slanderer ;  the 
difference  lies  iu  their  motives. 

frab,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  worry,  to 
harass. 

"I  frabbeil  you  and  plagued  you  from  the  first.' — 
Jlrt.  Oatkell  :  Ruth,  ch.  xxxvi. 

frab'-blt,  s.    [FRAB,  v.]    Peevish. 

fra-cas'  (s  silent),  *.  [Fr.,  =  a  crash,  a  dimin. 
from  fraccasser  =  to  shatter  ;  Ital.  fracassare; 
Lat.  quasso.]  An  uproar ;  a  disturbance  ;  a 
noisy  quarrel. 

frache,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Norm.  Fr. 
frache  =  freight.]  A  shallow  iron  pan  to  hold 
glass-ware  while  being  annealed  hi  a  leer. 

*  Ira9'-Stdt  a.     [Lat.  fracidus  =  mellow,  soft.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Over-ripe  ;  rotten  from  over- 
ripei-.ess. 

2.  Bot. :  Pasty,  between  fleshy  and  pulpy. 

track,  a.  [A.S.  free  =  bold,  rash  ;  Sw.  frach  = 
bold,  impudent ;  Icel.frekr  =  voracious  ;  Dan. 
frcek  =  audacious ;  Ger.  frech  =  saucy  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  freh  —  greedy.]  [FREAK.] 

1.  Ready  ;  eager  ;  forward. 

2.  Stout  in  body. 

3.  Stout,  firm  in  mind. 

*  tract,  v.t.     [Lat.  fractus,  pa.  par.  otfrango  = 
to  break.  ]    To  break  ;  to  violate  ;  to  infringe. 

"  My  reliance  on  Mafracted  dates 
Has  unit  my  credit." 

A7i «*<•«;'.  •'  Timon  of  Athrnt,  ii.  1. 

fracf  -a-ble,  ».  [Lat.  fractus  =  broken,  pa. 
par.  otfrango  =  to  break.] 

Arch. :  A  gable  coping,  when  the  coping 
follows  the  outline  of  the  gable,  and  is  broken 
into  steps,  crenelles,  ogees,  &c. 

tract' -Sd,  a.  [Lat.  fractus,  pa.  par.  otfrango 
=  to  break.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Broken. 

"  Nym,  :h'in  hart  s]>oke  the  right,  his  heart  is 
jracted  ana  corroborate."— Shaketp.  :  Henry  r.,  II.  1. 

2.  Her.:   Having   a   part   displaced   as   if 
broken  :  as,  a  chevron  fracted. 

froc'-tlon,  *  frac  cion,  s.  [Fr.,  fraction, 
from  Lat.  fractw,  from  fractvs,  pa.  par.  of 
frango  =  to  break  ;  Sp.  fraction  ;  Ital.  fra- 
zione.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The    act    of    breaking ;    especially   by 
violence  ;  fracture  ;  rupture. 

"The  surface  of  the  earth  hath  been  broke,  and 
the  parts  of  it  dislocated :  several  parcels  of  nature 
retain  still  the  evident  marks  of  fraction  and  ruin."— 
Burn*:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 


2.  The  state  of  being  broken  or  fractured. 

"  Neither  can  the  natural  body  of  Christ  be  subject 
to  any  fraction  or  breaking  vp  by  yt  Scripture,  which 
saith  :  And  ye  shall  break  no  bone  of  him."— Fait: 
Martyn,  p.  1,050. 

3.  A  fragment ;  a  portion  ;  a  bit ;  a  broken 
part. 

>"  But  understand  well,  that  these  degrees  of  signer 
Den  euerich  of  hem  considered  of  lx.  minutes,  and 
euery  minute  of  Ix.  secondcs,  and  so  forth  into  smal 
fractions  infinite,  as  saieth  Alcabuciua."— Chaucer : 
Of  the  Astrolabe. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  I  know  we  often  proceed  to  fractioni  supposed  to 
express  less  than  unit,  but  in  this  notion  we  impoie 
upon  ourselves  hy  shifting  our  ideas  and  considering 
that  as  a  multitude  which  before  we  consider  as  one ; 
therefore  we  cannot  make  a/racr ion  without  multiply- 
ing first  before  we  divide."— Search:  Light  of  Katurt, 
vol  ii.,  pt  i.,  ch.  U. 

*  5.  A  schism. 

"  The  present  fraction  are  from  the  sarae  cause."— 
Taylor :  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  p.  40a 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arith.  :  A  broken  number,  the  represen- 
tation of  one  or  more  parts  of  a  whole.  Frac- 
tions are  divided  into  Common  or  Vulgar,  and 
Decimal.  [DECIMAL  FRACTIONS.]  In  the  for- 
mer, one  number  is  placed  above  the  other 
with  a  short  line  between,  as  f.  The  lower 
number  is  called  the  denominator,  and  shows 
into  how  many  equal  parts  a  unit  is  divided ; 
the  upper  number,  or  numerator,  shows  how 
many  of  these  parts  are  expressed  by  the  frac- 
tion. Vulgar  fractions  may  Y>e  Proper,  having 
the  numerator  less  than  the  denominator  (f); 
Improper,  having  the  numerator  either  equal 
to  (f)  or  greater  than  the  denominator  (f)  :  in 
the  formercase  the  fraction  =  unity,  in  the  latter 
it  may  be  reduced  to  an  integer  and  a  proper 
fraction  (If) ;  Simple,  consisting  of  a  single 
expression  (J) ;  Compound,  consisting  of  a 
fraction  of  a  fraction  (f  x  4) ;  or  Mixed,  com- 
posed of  an  integer  and  a  whole  number  (6$). 

*  2.  Eccles. :  The  act  or  rite  of  breaking  thff 
bread  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion. 

"  The  distributing  the  bread  to  the  company,  after 
the  benediction  ana  fraction,  was  customary  among 
the  Jews."—  Waterland:  Worlu.  vii.  51. 

If  For  the  difference  between  fraction  and 
rupture,  see  RUPTURE. 

If  (1)  Continued  fractions  :  [CONTINUED, 
f  (3)]- 

(2)  Vanishing  fractions : 

Alg. :  Fractions  which,  if  a  certain  supposi- 
tion be  carried  out,  will  have  their  numerator 
and  denominator  destroyed  at  the  same  time 
by  being  made  equivalent  to  g. 

frac -tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  fraction;  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  fractions  ;  constituting  a  frac- 
tion ;  comprising  a  part  or  parts  of  a  unit ; 
forming  but  a  small  part ;  insignificant. 

"  We  make  a  cypher  the  medium  between  increasing 
and  decreasing  numbers,  commonly  called  absolute  or 
whole  numbers,  and  negative  or  fractional  numbers.' 
— Cocker:  Arithmetick. 


•  frae'-tlon-a-rjf,  a. 
Fractional. 


[Eng.  fraction  ;  -ary.} 


frac' -  ttOUS,    o.      [Prov.   Enc.  fratch   =   to 

squabble,  to  quarrel,  to  chide.]     [FRACCHEN.! 

Peevish,  fretful,  snappish,  apt  to  quarrel,  cross. 

"  You  will  not  find  him  fraction*."— Morton :  School 

of  Reform. 

frac'-tlOUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fractious ; -ly.]  In 
a  fractious,  peevish,  or  fretful  manner ;  peev- 
ishly, crossly. 

frac'-tlous-ness,  *.  [Eng.  fractinus;  -««».] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  fractious  ;  peev- 
ishness ;  fretfulness. 

"  The  treason  of  Russell  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to 
fractioianeu."— Macaulay :  Hitt.  hng.,  ch.  xvii. 

I 

*  frac'-tu-raL  a.  [Eng.  fractur(e) ;  -al.]  Per- 
taining fo  ofdepending  on  a  fracture. 

frac'-tiire,  i.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fructura,  from 
fractus,  pa.  par.  of  frango  =  to  break  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  fractura ;  Ital.  frattura.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  breaking  by  violence  ;  rupture. 

"That  may  do  it  without  any  great  fracture  of  th« 
more  "table  niul  filed  ]«rts  of  nature,  or  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  laws  thereof."—  Hale  :  Prim.  Orig.  of  Man- 
ManMnd. 

2.  A  part  broken. 

"  Likewise  If  any  bones  or  limbs  be  broken,  a  cerot 
made  with  the  seed  of  me  and  wax  together,  is  able  to 
Bonder  the  fracture.' —P.  Holland:  I'linie,  bk.  xx, 
ch.  xiii. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Min. :  The  irregular  surface  produced  If 


boil,  boy;  poiit,  J6wl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  911  in.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Yenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-oian,    tian  =  shan.     tion,  -slon  =  shun;     tion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious=  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL  del. 
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fracture— fraise 


breaking  a  mineral  across,  as  distinguished 
from  splitting  it  alone  the  planes  of  cleavage. 
The  chief  kinds  of  fracture  enumerated  by 
William  Phillips  and  others  ire  Conchoidal, 
Bven,  Uneven,  Splintery,  and  Hackly  (q.v.) 

2.  Sury.  :  A  solution,of  continuity  in  a  bone. 
It  is  said  to  be  simple  when  the  bone  only  is 
divided,  and  compound  when  there  is  also  a 
wound  of  the  integuments  communicating 
with  the  bone,  which  in  such  cases  generally 
protrudes.  lu  a  comminuted  fracture,  the 
bone  is  broken  into  several  pieces,  and  in  a 
complicated  fracture  there  is  in  addition  to 
the  injury  done  to  the  bone  a  lesion  of  some 
considerable  vessel,  nervous  trunk,  &c.  Frac- 
tures are  also  termed  transverse,  oblique,  Ac., 
according  to  tlieir  direction. 

5  For  the  difference  between  fracture  and 
rupture,  see  RcFTiiRE. 

frac  tiire,  v.t.  [FRACTURE,  $.]  To  break  or 
•nap  across  ;  to  separate  the  continuity  of  the 
parts  of. 

"  The  leg  wu  droned,  and  the  fractured  bone*  united 
together.—  Witeman  :  Surgery. 

•  fra  culde,  o.    [FRECKLED.]     Covered  with 
freckles  or  spots. 

"Frakingor/rucuW*  Ltntlginoiut.'—  Promt*.  Part. 

,rae,  prep.     [FRA.]    From. 

•••YeT)  be  ATM  the  uorth,  young  man?'  began  the 
Utter."—  Scott  :  Warerley.  ch.  xxix. 

frse  nu  Inm,  s.  [Dim.  of  Lat.  fraenum  (q.v.).] 
Anat.  :  Anything  small  constituting  a  "  bri- 
dle" or  restraint  to  another  structure,  as  fne- 
militm  cerebri,  a  slight  median  ridge  between 
the  posterior  quadrigeminal  tubercles  of  the 
cerebrum.  (Quain.) 

fr»  num  (pi.  frse  -na),  s.  [Lat.  =  a  bridle.] 
Anat.  :  The  name  given  to  several  mem- 
branous folds  which  bridle  and  retain  certain 
organs  —  e.g.,  frcenum  linguas,  a  fold  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  binding  down  the  tongue. 
The  Synovial  frcena  are  folds  or  duplications  of 
the  synovial  membrane  passing  from  one  por- 
tion of  it  to  another. 

fra-  gar  -i  a,  «.  [Lat.  fraga  (genit.  fragnrum) 
=strawberries  ;  fragum=a.  strawberry  plant.] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Rosacese,  family  Potentil- 
lidae.  The  achenes  are  on  a  large,  fleshy  de- 
ciduous receptacle  ;  the  calyx  is  double,  with 
as  many  external  bracteoles  at  its  summit  as 
it  has  divisions,  and  alternating  with  them. 
The  cultivated  strawberries  are  derived  from 
F.  Viryiniana,  the  scarlet  Virginian  berry,  F. 
grandiftora,  believed  to  have  come  from  the 
Carolina*-,  and  F.  Chiletitu,  the  Chilean  berry. 

•  fraght,  *  fraught  (gh  silent),  j.    [FREIGHT.] 

frag'-lle,  o.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fragilis,  from 
frag-,  the  root  of  frango  =  to  break  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  fragti  ;  Ital.  fragile.] 

I.  Brittle,  easily  broken  or  destroyed  ;  weak, 
frail,  delicate. 

"  Much  orientation  vain  of  fleshly  arm, 
And  fragile  arm*."        JfUton  :  P.  /..,  iii.  888 

8.  Weak?  slight,  feeble,  slender. 
**  When  smbtile  wit§  have  ipun  their  thread  too  fine, 
TIM  weak  »nd  fragile,  like  Arachne's  line." 

DenUam  :  Progreu  of  Learning,  188. 

1  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fragile, 
frail,  and  brittle:  "Fragile  and  frail,  both 
come  from  the  Lat.  fragilis,  signifying  break- 
able ;  but  the  former  is  used  in  the  proper 
•ense  only,  and  the  latter  more  generally  in 
1  the  improper  sense  :  man,  corporeally  con- 
•idered,  is  a  fragile  creature,  his  frame  is 
composed  of  fragile  materials  ;  mentally  con- 
sidered, he  is  a  frail  creature,  for  he  is  liable 
.to  every  sort  of  frailty.  Brittle  denotes  like- 
wise a  capacity  to  break,  that  is,  properly 
breakable  ;  but  it  conveys  a  stronger  idea  of 
this  quality  than  fragile  :  the  fragile  applies  to 
whatever  will  break  from  the  effects  of  time  ; 
brittle  to  that  which  will  not  bear  a  temporary 
violence  :  in  this  sense  all  the  works  of  men 
are  fragile,  and  in  fact  all  sublunary  things  ; 
but  glass,  stone,  and  ice  are  peculiarly  de- 
nominated brittle."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

frag-ile-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fragile;  -ly.]  In  a 
fragile  manner. 

frag  He-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fragile  ;  -nets.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fragile  ;  fragility. 


t*,  *  fra-eil-i-te,  «fra-gil-I- 

ile,   *.     [Fr.  fragiliU,  from   Lat.  fragilitas, 
!  from  fragilis  =  fragile  (q.v.)  ;f  ItaJ.  fragilitd  ; 
8p.  fraffilidad.] 


1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fragile,  or 
brittle  ;  easiness  to  be  broken  ;  brittleness. 

"Of  fragility  the  cause  it  an  impoteucy  to  be  ex- 
tended ;  aud  therefore  »t*me  i>  more  fragile  than 
metal."—  tlacon  :  A'atural  Uatory.  i  ML 

*  2.  Frailty,  weakness  ;    liability  to   fail  ; 
liableness  to  fault 

'*  Earneetly  beseeching  the  dictatour  to  forgive  this 
humane  fni'i/iliiir  aud  youthful  folly  of  Qu.  Fabius." 
—  P.  Uolland:  Lintu,  p.  807. 

fragment,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fragmentum, 
from  frag-,  base  of  frango  =  to  break  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  fragmento  ;  Ital.  fraymento,  frammento.  ] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  piece  broken  off  or  separated  from  the 
main   body  by  breaking  ;    a  small   detached 
portion. 

"  If  a  thin  or  plated  body,  which,  being  of  an  even 
thickneu,  appears  all  over  of  one  uniform  colour, 
should  be  slit  into  threads,  or  broken  iutt*  fragment* 
of  the  same  thicknexg  with  the  plate.  I  see  no  reason 
why  every  thread  or  fragment  should  not  keep  its 
colour."—  A'etcton  :  Optict. 

2.  A  small  piece  or  portion  ;  a  disconnected 
piece. 

"  On  pieces  of  sycamore  they  play 
The  fragment*  of  a  Christmas  hymn." 

Wordtwortli  :  Idle  Shepherd  Boyt. 

3.  A  small  portion  or  amount  ;   a  minute 
point  or  part. 

"  And  yet  is  faithe  alone  good  to  bee  kepte,  yea  and 
the  very  peeces  and  fragmentei  of  the  laythe  also."— 
Sir  T.  More  :  Worket,  p.  711 

*  4.  Applied  to  persons  as  a  term  of  extreme 
contempt 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Surg.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  two  portions 
of  bone  in  a  simple  fracture,  which  are  spoken 
of  as  the  superior  and  inferior  fragments. 

2.  Print.  (PI.)  :  A  few  pages  at  the  end  of  a 
book.    The  title,  preface,  contents,   &c.,  im- 
posed so  as  to  print  off  economically  ;   odd- 
ments. 

U  Precious  fragments  : 

Old  Phar.  :  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  gar- 
net, hyacinth,  emerald,  sapphire,  and  topaz,  to 
which  the  Arabs  falsely  attributed  cordial  and 
alexiterial  qualities. 

frag-ment  -aL  o.    [Eng.  fragment  ;  -aL] 

Ord.  Lang.  £  Geol.  :  Consisting  of  fragments, 
fragmentary. 

frag'-men-tar-l'-ly^  adv.  ['Eng.  fragmentary; 
-ly.]  In  a  fragmentary  manner  ;  by  fragments  ; 
piecemeal. 

*  frag  -men-tar-i~ness,  *.    [Eng.  fragmen- 
tary ;  -ness.  ]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
fragmentary  ;  want  of  continuity. 

"  This  stupendous  fragmentariness  heightened  the 
dream-like  strangeness  of  her  bridal  life.  —  O.  LUot: 
Middleman*,  ch.  xx. 

frig  men  -tar-  y,  a.  [Fr.  fmgmentaire.] 
Pertaining  to"  or  consisting  of  fragments  or 
broken  pieces  ;  broken  up,  in  pieces,  discon- 
nected. 

"  The  fragmentary  poem,  which  is  known  as  '  The 
Fight  at  Finnesburg.  "  —Elton  :  Origin!  of  English 
Bittory,  p.  3S1. 

t  fragmentary  rocks,  *.  pi 
Geol.  :    Rocks  made  up  of   fragments,    as 
breccias,  conglomerates,  agglomerates,  &c. 

frag'-ment-ed,  a.  [Eng.  fragment;  -ed.] 
Broken  into  fragments  ;  consisting  of  frag- 
ments. 

*  fra'-gor,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  A  noise,  a  crash  ;   a  loud  and  sudden 
report. 

"  Scarce  sounds  so  far 

The  direful  fragor,  when  some  Southern  blast 
Tears  from  the  Alps  a  ridge  of  knotty  oaks." 

Wattt  :  Victor!/  uf  the  Pole*. 

2.  A  strong  and  sweet  smell  or  perfume. 

"  The  musk  by  its  fragor  is  oft  discovered  by  the 
careless  passenger."—  Sir  T.  Herbert  :  Travel*,  p.  363. 

fra'-grance,  *fra'-gran-9y,  *.    [O.  Fr. 

fragrance,  from  Lat.  frngrantia,  from  frugrans, 
pr.  par.  of  fragrci  =  to  emit  a  sweet  odour  ; 
8p.  fragrancia;  Ital.  fragranza,  fragranzia.] 
The  quality  of  being  fragrant  or  of  emitting 
a  pleasant  odour  or  perfume  ;  sweetness  of 
smell  ;  grateful  odour  ;  pleasing  scent. 
"  Nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 

Glistering  with  dew  ;  nor  fragrance  after  showers, 
Or  glittering  star-light,  without  thee  is  sweet." 

Miltnn  :  P.  L.,  iv.  6SS. 

If  For  the  difference  between  fragrance  and 
smell,  see  SMELL. 


fra '-grant,  o.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  fragrant, 
pr.  par.  of  frayro ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  fragrant*.) 
Emitting  a  pleasant  odour  or  perfume  ;  sweet- 
smelling  ;  having  a  grateful  or  agreeable  smell ; 
odorous,  odoriferous. 

"The  birch  trees  wept  in  fragrant  balm." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  SS. 

fra-grant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fragrant;  -ly.) 
In  a  fragrant  manner ;  with  fragrance  or  sweet 
scent. 

"As  the  hope  begin  to  change  colour,  and  smell 
fragrantly,  you  may  conclude  them  ripe."— Mortimer: 
Hutbandry. 

*  fra   grous,  a.    [Lat.  fragro  =  to  emit  a  per- 
fume.]    Fragrant.     (Herrick.) 

*  frai,  s.    [FRAY.] 

frail,   *freeL  *  freele,    *  frel,    *frele, 
*  freyle,  a.     [O.  Fr.  fraile,  from  Lat.  fragilis 
=  fragile  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  frele ;  Ital.  fraile,  frale.) 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Easily  broken  ;  fragile,  brittle,  delicate. 

2.  Easily  destroyed,  perishable,  weak,  deli- 
cate. 

"  But  that  white  veil,  the  lightest.  fraUett  .  .  . 
Shu.es  o'er  its  craggy  battlement  I" 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xlv. 

IL  Fig. :  Weak  in  mind  or  resolution  ;  liable 
to  fall  away  easily  from  the  paths  of  virtue  ; 
not  strong  against  temptation. 

"  Han  is  fmil,  and  prone  to  evil,  and  therefore  maw 
soon  fail  in  words.  '—Taylor  :  Guide  to  Devotion. 

4.  Weak,  infirm,  delicate,  not  strong. 


IT  For   the   difference   between  frail  and 
fragile,  see  FRAGILE. 

frail, » fraieL  *  fray  el,  *  frayl,  *  frayle, 

s.      [O.   Fr.   fraiel,   frayel,    from    Low    Lat. 
fraellum ;  Norm.  Fr.  fraiU.] 

*  L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  A  basket  made  of  rushes ;  a  rush-basket. 


2.  A  rush  (Scirpus  lacustris)  used  for  weav- 
ing baskets. 

IL  Comm. :  A  certain  quantity  of  figs  or 
raisins,  about  751bs.,  contained  in  a  frail. 
"  What  would  you  give  now  for  her  ?  some  five  frail 
Of  rotten  figs,  good  godson,  would  you  not,  sir  ? " 
Beaum.  *  Flet.  :  Uoneit  Han't  Fortune,  T.  X. 

frail-rush,  s.    [FRAIL,  $.,  I.  2.] 

*  frail'-ly,  a.    [Eng.  frail,  a. ;  -ly.]    In  a  frail 
or  fragile  manner. 

frail -ness,  *frel-nes,  *freyl-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  frail ;  -ness.}     The  quality  or  state  of 
being  frail ;  frailty,  weakness,  infirmity. 

"  There  is  nothing  among  all  th<t  frailneaet  and  un- 
certainties of  this  sublunary  world  so  tottering  and 
unstable  as  the  virtue  of  a  coward." — Jfmrrit. 

trail  ty,  *  frcal  te,  *  freel  tee,  *  frele- 
te,  *  frel-te,  *  freyl-te,  s.  [p.  Fr.  .frailete; 
Nor.  Fr.  frealte,  from  Lat  fragilitas= fragility 

(q.T.)-] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  frail  or 
fragile ;  fragility  ;  brittleness  ;  liability  to  be 
easily  broken  or  destroyed  ;  delicacy ;  tender- 
ness. 

2.  Weakness  of  mind ;  irresolution';  liability 
to  be  easily  deceived  or  led  away ;  weakness 
in  time  of  temptation. 

"Let  me    not  think   on't ;—  frailty,  thy  name  U 
woman.*  Shakap.  :  Samlet,  i.  2. 

3.  A  fault  arising  from  weakness  of  mind ', 
a  failing ;  a  sin  of  infirmity. 

"  No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 
Or  draw  \aefrailtiei  from  their  dread  abode." 

Gray  :  Elegy  ;  The  Epitaph. 

*fraln, 'frane, 'fraine,  •frayn.t'.J.  [A.8. 
frignan,  pa.  t.  frcegn.]  [FREIN.]  To  ask,  to 
question. 

"  This  tolkfrayned  hym  frist  fro  wbeunes  he  come.* 
P.  Plowman.  8.65S 

» train,    *  fraine,    *  frayne,  *  freyn,  «. 

[O.  Fr.  frasne,  fraisne,  fresne ;  Fr.  frene,  from 
Lat.  fraxintts ;  Sp.  fresno.]    An  ash-tree. 

"They  founde  Firuuibras  thar  a  lay  vnder  a  tre  oi 
frayne."  Sir  Ferumbrat,  l,i>35. 

*  fraisph'-eiir,  s.  [Fr.]    Freshness ;  coolness- 

"  Hither  on  summer  evenings  you  repair. 
To  taste  the  fraischeur  of  the  purer  air." 

Dryden  :  To  Sit  Sacred  Majttty. 

fraise,  s.    [Fr. =a  ruff  or  ruffle.] 

1.  Cook. :  A  pancake  with  bacon  in  it ;  t 
froise. 

2.  Fort- :  Palisading  placed  horizontally  li 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ; 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,   pot 
Syrian,    ss,  to  =  e.    ey  -  a.   qu  =  kw» 
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the  crest  of  the  scarp,  and  projecting  over  the 
ditch. 

3.  Mason.  :  A  grooved  and  slightly  conical 
tool,  used  by  marble-workers  to  enlarge  a 
hole  made  by  a  drill 

fraised,a.    [Eng.  frais(e);  -ed.] 

Fort. :  Fortified  or  protected  with  a  fraise. 

•  fraist,  *  frayst,  *  frast,  v.t.    [Icel.  freista ; 
8w.  fresta  ;  Dan.  friste.] 
L  To  try,  to  prove. 

"  Laverd,  fand  ine,  and  fraist  me  als  swa." 

B.  ing.  Ptatter;  Pt.  xxvi  2. 
2.  To  ask,  to  enquire. 
"  My  wile  wille  Ifratt."     Tovmeley  Mysteries,  p.  2&. 

"  fraked,  *  £rakede, ,0.  [A. 8.  fracod,  /raced 
=  disgraceful.  ]  Criminal,  guilty,  sinful. 

"  The  sothe  quen  shal  a  domes  arisen,  and  fordemen 
this /rated*  folc."— 0.  Eng.  Homilies,  ii.  S3. 

«frak-el,  '  frak-ele,  *frek-el,  a.    [A.S. 

frax,  free.  ]    Worthless. 

"  He  bith  withuten  feire  and  frakel  withinnen."— 
0.  Eng.  Homilies,  p.  25. 

trakne,  *  frak  en,  *  frak-kyn,  *  frak 
Ine,  *frak-yn,  *frek-en,     frekne,  s. 
[Icel.  frekna ;  Dan.  fregne  ;  Ger.  flecken.]    A 
freckle,  a  spot. 

"  A  fewe  freknes  in  his  lace  yspreynd 
Betwixe  yolwe  aud  somdel  blak  ymeynd." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,171. 

•frak-ned,   '  frak  nedc,  •  frak  nyd,  a. 

[Eng.  frakn(e) ;  -ed.]    Freckled. 

"  Fraknede  it  semede."       Marie  Arthure,  1.078. 

lrak-ny,  a.     [Eng.  frakn(e);  -y.]    Freckled. 
"  /rnkiiyd,  idem  quod  frakny.    Frakny  or  fraculde. 
Lmttglnomt,"— Prompt.  Part. 

tram'-  a  -  ble,  *  fra  me  -  a  -  We,  a.  [Eng. 
fram(e);  -able.]  Capable  of  being  framed. 

"  If  the  people  so  yield  themselves,  frnmeable  to 
the  truth." — Hooker :  Sermon  upon  St.  Jutle. 

fram-bce'-si  a,  s.   [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Fr.  fram- 
boise =  a  raspberry.] 
Med. :  The  Yaws  (q.v.). 

fram'-boys,  fram'-boise,  s.  [Fr.  framboise 
=  a  raspberry  (the  fruit) ;  framboisier  =  (the 
bush).] 

Hot. :  The  raspberry,  Rubus  idceus. 

f ramboy s  berry,  s. 

Bot. :  ThesameasFramboy8(q.v.).  (Britten 
A  Holland.) 

tame,  •  fram  i  en,  '  frem  en,  *  frem- 
1-an.  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  fremman  =  to  promote, 
to  effect,  from  fram,  from  =  strong ;  Icel. 
fremja  =  to  further,  from  framr  •=  forward, 
frumi  =  advancement ;  Sw.  framja ;  Dan. 
fremme.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  benefit,  to  advantage  ;  to  be  of  use 
or  profit  to. 

"Althateauergodd  iseoth  that  ham  wule/romfen." 
Bali  Meidenhad,  p.  29. 

*  2.  To  strengthen,  to  aid. 

"  Thor  ghe  gaii  fremen  Ysmael 
With  water  drinc  and  bredes  mel." 

Genesis  t  Exodtu,  1,24$. 

*  3.  To  fulfil,  to  carry  out,  to  effect,  to  pro- 
mote. 

"  His  ayene  wille  to  fremen."— (I.  Eng.  Homilies,  ii.  195. 

*  4.  To  conduct,  to  manage. 

**  Frame  the  business  after  your  own  wisdom." 
Shaketii.  :  Lear,  \.  2. 

*  6.  To  support. 

"  That  on  a  staff  his  feeble  steps  did  frame." 

Spenser:  f.  Q.,  I.  viil.  80. 

6.  To  form,  fabricate,  or  construct,  by  an 
orderly  fitting  and  uniting  together  of  the 
several  parts. 

"  She  then  devized  a  wondrous  worke  t»  frame 
Whose  like  on  earth  was  never  framed  yet" 

Spenser:  P.  <}.,  III.  viii.  6. 

7.  To  fit,  regulate,  or  adjust  for  a  specific 
end  ;  to  shape,  to  conform.    (Physically  and 
morally.) 

"  frame  your  mind  to  mirth.1* 
SHakesp. :  Turning  a!  the  Shrew,  induct  ii. 

*  8.  To  compose,  to  make. 

"Let  us  consider  the  secret  reasons  which  Virgil 
had  for  thus/raminp  this  noble  episode."—  nrydrn: 
Virgil;  .fneid.  (Dedfc.) 

*  9.  To  cause,  to  beget,  to  produce,  to  breed. 

"  For  framet  disorder." 

Shaketp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  T.  1 

10.  To  form  in  the  mind. 

"  How  many  excellent  reasonings  are  framed  In  the 
mind  of  a  man  of  wisdom  and  study  iu  a  length  at 
years.--  Watts. 


11.  To  contrive,  to  plan,  to  devise. 

"  Unpardonable  the  presumption  and  insolence  in 
contriving  aud  framing  this  letter  was."— Clarendon. 

12.  To  invent,  to  fabricate  (in  a  bad  sense). 

"  Astronomers  to  solve  the  phenomena,  framed  to 
their  conceit  eccentricks  and  epicycles." — Bacon. 

13.  To  invest  or  surround  with  a  frame,  as  a 
picture. 

"  Neither  modelled,  glazed,  or  framed." 

Tennyson :  Vision  of  Sin,  188. 

*  14.  To  move,  to  set. in  motion. 

"So  faint  and  feeble  were,  that  they  ne  might 
Endure  to  travel!,  nor  one  foot*  to  frame." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  VI.  v.  40. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  benefit,  to  be  of  use  or  advantage. 

"To  neuen  tham  here  it  lie  frames." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  in  Layamon,  iii.  389. 

2.  To  succeed. 

"  Nogut  freme  in  him  sal  the  faa." 

K.  Eng.  Psalter.  Ps.  Uxiviii.  23. 

3.  To  contrive. 

"He  could  not  frame  to   pronounce  it  right"— 
Judges  xii.  6. 

4.  To  move. 

"  Frame  upstairs,  and  make  little  din."— C.  Brontl : 
Withering  Heights,  ch.  v. 

frame,   s.      [Icel.  frami ;   A.S.  freme,  fremu ; 
Dan.  fremne.]    [FRAME,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Benefit,  profit,  advantage,  good. 


2.  A  fabric  or  structure  composed  of  parts 
fitted  together. 

"Some  pretty  pyramids  I  like  well,  and  in  some 
places  fair  columns  upon  frames  of  carpenter's  work." 
—Bacon  .•  Essays ;  Of  Gardens. 

3.  Bodily  structure,  the  physical  constitu- 
tion, the  body. 

"  So  shall  my  walk  be  close  with  God, 
Calm  aud  serene  my  frame." 

Cowper :  Olney  Hymnt,  i. 

4.  A  structure  or  fabric  of  any  kind. 

"  These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good  I 
Almighty  !  thuie  this  universal  frame." 

Milton:  P.  L.,v.  154. 

5.  The  skeleton  of  a  structure ;  the  frame- 
work [II.  1.] 

6.  Anything  made  as  a  case  or  structure  to 
inclose  or  admit  something  else  :  as,  the /ram 
of  a  door,  a  window,  a  picture,  <fec. 

"Vertue  mentions  having  seen  a  fine  miniature  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  his  three  children,  but  does  not  say 
where  ;  it  had  a  glass  over  it,  and  a  frume  curiously 
carved."—  Walpole:  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,ch.iv. 

*  7.  The  act  of  planning,  devising,  or  con- 
triving ;  contrivance. 

"  John  the  Bastard, 
Whose  spirits  toil  in  frame  of  villauies." 

Shaketp. :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

*  8.  A  scheme,  form,  order,  or  arrangement. 
"Another  party  did  resolve  to  change  the  whole 

frame  of  the  government,  in  state  as  w  ell  as  church."— 
Clarendon. 

*  9.  A  state  of  order,  regularity,  or  adjust- 
ment. 

"  He  gouemed  Africk  as  Proconsul  two  yeeres ;  being 
elected  without  lots  drawing,  for  to  settle  and  bring 
into  order  that  prouince  farrc  out  of  frame."— P. 

Holland  :  Suetonius,  p.  214. 

*  10.  Shape,  form,  proportion. 

"  Put  your  discourse  into  some  frame." 

Shukesp. :  Bamlet,  iii.  2. 

11.  A  particular  state  or  condition,  as  of  the 
mind ;  disposition,  mental  constitution :  as, 
a  happy  frame  of  mind. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Carpentry : 

(1)  The  skeleton    structure  of  a  wooden 
building,  consisting  nf   sills,   posts,   beams, 
sleepers,  joists,  and  rafters,  with  the  studding 
that  is  to  form  partit  ions. 

(2)  The  outward  work  enclosing  a  door  or 
window. 

(3)  The  part  of  a  door  or  window  enclosing 
panels. 

(4)  A  border  or  inclosure  for  a  picture,  or 
panes  of  gl  iss. 

2.  Embroidery :    A  structure  of  four  bare 
arranged  in  a  square  and  adjustable  in  size,  on 
which  cloth  or  other  fabric  is  stretched  for 
quilting,  embroidery,  &c. 

3.  Foundry :   A  kind  of  ledge  inclosing  a 
a  board,  which,  being  filled  with  wet  sand, 
serves  as  a  mould  for  castings. 

4.  Hor. :  That  which  contains  the  mechanism 
of  a  watch  or  clock.    It  consists  of  two  plates, 
and  usually  four  pillars. 

5.  Horticulture : 

(1)  A  glazed  portable  structure  for  protect- 
ing young  plants  from  the  effects  of  frosts. 


(2)  A  sash-roofed  box,  used  by  gardener* 
for  propagating. 

6.  Mach. :   A  term   applied,   especially  in 
England,  to  machines  built  upon  or  withih 
a  framework  of  timbers,   e.g.,  the  stocking- 
frame,  lace-frame,  water-frame,  silk-frame,  Ac. 

7.  Afin.  :  A  framing-table  (q.v.). 

8.  Print. :   A  stand  supporting  the  cases 
used  by  a  compositor.     [CASE  (1),  s.,  II.  1.] 

9.  Shipbuild. :  The  framework  or  skeleton 
of  a  ship. 

10.  Soap-making :   A  box  whose  sides  are 
removable  when  required,  and  locked  together 
when  the  soap  is  to  be  poured  in.    As  soon  as 
the  soap  has  acquired  sufficient  solidity,  the 
sides  are  unlocked  and  taken  down,  exposing 
the  block  of  soap,  which  is  then  cut  up  by 
wires  which  are  passed  through  it  to  divide  it 
into  bars. 

11.  Steam-eng. :  The  strong  work  which  sup- 
ports the  engine  and  boilers  of  a  locomotive 
upon  the  wheels,  and  known  as  inside  frame 
or  outside  frame,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  wheels  relatively  to  the  frame. 

12.  Weav. :  The  head  of  a  batten  in  a  loom. 
1f  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  frame, 

temper,  temperament,  and  constitution  :  "Framt 
in  its  natural  sense  is  that  which  forms  the 
exterior  edging  of  any  thing,  and  consequently 
determines  its  form  ;  it  is  applied  to  man 
physically  or  mentally,  as  denoting  that  con- 
stituent portion  of  him  which  seems  to  hold 
the  rest  together ;  which  by  an  extension  of 
the  metaphor  is  likewise  put  for  the  whole 
contents,  the  whole  body,  or  the  whole  mind. 
Temper  and  temperament  signify  the  particular 
modes  of  being  disposed  or  organized.  Frame, 
when  applied  to  the  body,  is  taken  in  its  most 
universal  sense ;  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
frame  being  violently  agitated,  or  the  human 
frame  being  wonderfully  constituted  ;  when 
applied  to  the  mind  it  will  admit  either  of  a 
general  or  restricted  signification.  Temper, 
which  is  applicable  only  to  the  mind,  is  taken 
in  the  general  or  particular  state  of  the  ind\- 
vidual  :  temperament  and  constitution  mark  the 
general  state  of  the  individual ;  the  former 
comprehends  a  mixture  of  the  physical  and 
mental ;  the  latter  has  a  purely  physical  ap- 
plication." (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

frame-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  constructed 
of  timbers  fitted  together  so  as  to  combine 
the  greatest  degree  of  strength  with  the  least 
amount  of  material. 

frame-house,  s.  A  house  constructed 
with  a  wooden  framework  or  skeleton. 

frame  level,  s.    A  mason's  level. 

frame-saw,  s.  A  thin  saw  stretched  In 
a  frame  which  gives  it  sufficient  rigidity  in  its 
work.  The  buhl-saw,  for  inlaying,  is  of  this 
character. 

frame-timbers,  s.  pi. 
Carp. :  The  timbers  constituting  the  frame 
or  framework  of  a  building,  &e. 

fram  er,  s.  [Eng.  fram(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
frames,  makes,  constructs,  or  contrives  ;  a 
maker,  a  contriver,  a  former. 

"Almighty/Vamer  of  the  skies  I 
O  let  our  pure  devotion  rise, 
Like  incense  in  thy  night" 

Chatterfon :  Hymn  for  Christmas  Dan. 

fra  me  work,  0.    [Eug.  fra-me,  and  work.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  frame  or  skeleton  of  a  structure  ;  the 
fabric  for  inclosing  or  supporting  anything,  aa 
the/rameworfc  of  a  building. 

2.  Work  done  in  a  frame. 
IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  The  structure,  constitution,  arrangement, 
or  disposition  of  the  parts  of  a  thing. 

"  In  this  jwpular  Hindu  tale,  we  have  the  frame- 
work  of  one  of  the  greatest  epics  of  any  age  or  coun- 
try."—Cox:  Introd.  to  Mythttloga,  p.  6. 

2.  A  body  composed  of  pieces  framed  or 
fitted  together  ;  a  compound  body. 

"A  staunch  and  solid  piece  of  framework,  as  any 
January  could  freeze  together."— Milton:  Liberty  of 
Unlicensed  Printing. 

fram'-ing,  pjr.  par.,  o.,  A  s.    [FRAME,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj  :  (Set 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  constructing,  put- 
ting together,  or  contriving. 


boil,  b6y ;  poHt,  jrfwl;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  ycnophon,  eyist.    ph     f. 
-dan,   tian  =  snan.     tion,  -sion  =  shun;  (Ion,  slon  •  zhun.    tious,  -clous,  -sious  -  alias,    -ble.  -die.  &c.  a  bel,  del. 
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frampal— francoa 


8.  A  framework  or  frame. 

"The/rumiiw  uf  the  ve««l  it  of  the  ordinary  type." 
—Daily  .»«•».  Sept  *>.  1S81. 

IL   Technically: 

1.  Join.:  A  mode  of  putting  parts  of  a 
itructure    together.      Joiuery  framing    is  of 
various  descriptions,  as  square,  bead,  bead- 
anil-tilM,  ogee,  Ac. 

2.  ifin.  :  An  operation  upon  pounded  or 
stamped  ores,  by  which  they  are  sorted  into 
grades  of  comparative  weight  and  consequent 
richness. 

framing  chisel.  s. 

Corp.  :  A  heavy  chisel  for  making  mortises. 
It  has  a  socket-shank  which  receives  the 
wooden  handle  on  which  the  blows  of  Hie 
mallet  are  delivered. 

framing  table.  *. 

it  in.  :  A  table  eight  feet  long  and  four  feet 
wide,  with  a  ledge  around  it  At  the  upper 
end  is  the  jagging-board,  over  which  the 
sluices  are  so  distributed  that  a  small  stream 
of  water  shall  carry  them  gradually  down  on 
to  the  table.  The  richer  portions  of  the  ore 
rest  upon  the  upper  part,  and  the  poorer, 
lighter  portions  are  carried  farther  down  : 
light  impurities  escape  with  the  water.  When 
the  table  is  sufficiently  full,  it  is  lifted  into  a 
Tertical  position,  so  as  to  tip  out  its  contents, 
which  fall  into  the  vat  beneath. 

•Iram'-pal,  fram  pel,  '  fram  pold, 
*  fram  puX  •*•  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Fretful, 
peevish,  ill-natured,  froward,  quarrelsome,  ill- 
tempered. 

"  Her  husband  t  Alas,  the  sweet  woman  leads  an  ill 
life  with  him  ;  he's  a  very  jealousy  man  :  she  lead*  a 
Tery  frampold  life  with  him.'—  Shaktia.  :  ilerru  H'inet 
of  WindJrTti.  S. 


franc,  *  frank  (1),  s.  [Fr.  franc.]  [FRANK,  a.] 

*  1.  A  name  given  to  two  coins  current  for- 

merly in  France,  the  one  of  gold,  and  worth 

about  half-a-gukiea,  the  other  of  silver  and 

worth  about  three  shillings  and  sixpence. 

2.  The  modern   French  coin,   the  unit  of 
value  and  the  unit  of  Account  in  France.    It 


is  of  silver,  '835  fine,  and  weighs  5  grammes  ; 
Its  value  in  sterling  is  strictly  8-8496568  pence, 
but  it  is  usually  reckoned  at  about  9jd.  It  is 
divided  into  100  centimes. 

•franc,  a.     [FRANK.] 

franc  tircur,  s. 

Fr.  Uil.  :  A  sharpshooter  or  free-shooter  ; 
one  of  a  body  of  men  raised  in  France  during 
the  Franco-German  war  of  1870,  and  em- 
ployed in  guerilla  warfare. 

•  franc  (2),  *  frank  (2),  s.    [FRANK  (2),  5.] 

Iran  -  911196,     *  fraun  -  chise,     *  fran  - 
chyse,  *  fraun  chyse,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.,  from 
franchissant,  pr.   par.  of  franchir  =  to  make 
free  ;  franc  =  free.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 
*  L  Ordinary  language  : 
L  Freedom  ;  liberty. 

"  We  wolleth  for  onK/rancMtt  flgghti, 
And  for  our  lond."      Robert  of  aioucetter,  p.  47. 

2.  A  privilege  ;  a  right  granted  by  the 
sovereign  to  an  individual  or  to  a  body  ;  an  im- 
munity or  exemption  from  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion. 


and  liberty  are  used  as  synonymous 
terms;  and  their  definition  is  a  royal  privilege  or 
branch  of  the  sovereign's  prerogative,  subsisting  in 
the  hands  of  a  subject  ;  the  kinds  of  them  are  various 
and  almost  infinite.  To  be  a  county  palatine  is  a/ran- 
chitt,  vested  in  a  number  of  persons.  It  is  likewise  a 
franchite  for  a  number  of  persons  to  be  incorporated 
and  subsist  as  a  body  politic.  Other  franchiia  are  to 
have  a  manor  or  lordship;  to  have  waifs,  estrays, 
royal  fish  :  to  have  a  fair  or  market  ;  or  to  have  a 
forest,  warren,  or  fishery,  endowed  with  privileges  of 
royalty."—  lilackttone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii..  ch.  2. 

3.  The  district  or  extent  of  jurisdiction  to 
which  a  certain  privilege  or  right  extends  ; 
the  limit  of  a  privilege  or  immunity. 

"  In  the  great  franchise*  of  the  latter  .  .  .the  king's 
writ  had  no  course."—  Ballam. 


4.  A  sanctuary  or  asylum  for  persons  liable 
to  be  arrested. 

"The  king's  .sheriffs  are  empowered  to  enter  all /ran. 
churl  tar  the  apprehension  of  felons  or  traitors."— 
SaUam. 

5.  Frankness  ;  generosity  ;  nobility. 

"  Here  may  ye  seen,  how  excellent franchitt 
In  woman  is  whan  they  hem  uarwe  avise." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  »,W1. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  IMW  :  An  incorporeal  hereditament,  the 
same  as  liberty  ;  a  royal  privilege  or  branch  of 
the   crown's   prerogative    subsisting   in   the 
hands  of  a  subject.     It  arises  either  from  royal 
grant  or  from  prescription  assumed  to  have 
been  founded  originally  on  such  a  grant.     For 
different  kinds  of  franchise  see  extract  from 
Blackstone  under  I.  2. 

2.  Elective  Franchise:   In  the  United  States 
the  won  I  Franchise  is  commonly  used  as  sig- 
nifying the  Elective  Franchise,  and  indicates 
the  right  to  vote  at  elections  on  matters  of 
national,  state,  or  municipal  government.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  contains  no 
provisions  as  to  who  shall  possess  the  franchise 
privilege,   leaving  this  to   be  settled   by  the 
states  themselves.      Usually  it  belongs  to  all 
citizens,  but  the  rights  of  franchise  and  of 
citizenship  are  separate  and  distinct,  and  the 
guarantee  of  the  one  does  not  necessarily  con- 
vey that  of  the  other.    There  have  been  at 
various  times  religious  and  property  qualifica- 
tions to  the  right  of  franchise,  but  at  present 
all  male  citizens,  white  and  black  alike,  pos- 
sess this  privilege,  while  the  full  franchise  has 
been  conferred  upon  women  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  and  partial  franchise  in  many  other 
states,  in  some  of  which  the  full   franchise 
is  likely  to  be  conferred  at  an    early  day. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  women  will,  eventu- 
ally, have    partial    or  full   franchise    in  all 
of  the  states,  as  there  is  a  growing  demand 
for  the  proper    recognition  of  their    rights. 
There  are   certain   requirements  as   to  resi- 
dence, and  in  some  stafes  the  right  to  vote  is 
taken  for  a  certain   period   from  those  con- 
victed of  some  classes  of  crime. 

In  Britain  the  right  to  the  elective  franchise 
has  passed  through  many  mutations.  In  1429 
it  was  limited  to  those  who  had  freehold  land, 
or  tenement  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings, 
and,  soon  after,  residence  in  the  country  was 
made  essential.  In  1832  county  franchise 
was  given  to  those  who  paid  £50  rent,  and 
borough  franchise  to  those  living  in  premises 
of  the  value  of  £10.  In  1867,  in  consequence 
of  a  vigorous  popular  demand,  borough  fran- 
chise was  greatly  extended,  and  county 
franchise  given  to  those  who  owned  land 
to  the  value  of  £5,  or  tenements  paying 
£12  annual  rent.  More  recently  a  much 
greater  extension  of  the  Iranchise  has  been 
granted,  and  it  is  now  almost  as  universal  as 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  given  in  a 
considerable  measure  to  women,  and  they  are 
advancing  toward  equal  rights  with  men  in 
this  particular. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Enjoying  a  franchise  or 
privilege ;  privileged. 

"Yet  he  was  fayne  to  departe  and  to  go  to  Trecte,  a 
fraunchet  towne  for  all  maner  of  people,  payeng  for 
that  they  take."— Berneri :  froitiart ;  Cronicle.  vol. 
11.,  ch.  clx. 

*  franchise,  *  fraun  chise,  v.t.     [FRAN- 
CHISE, ».]    To  make  free;  to  enfranchise  ;  to 
give  freedom  or  liberty  to. 

"  Which  suffredist  passionn 
Oonly  tefraunchise  our  mortalite." 

Lydgata  :  Minor  Pocmt,  p.  S4». 

'  fran  ~  9hise  -  ment,  s.     [Eng.  franchise; 

-ment.]     A  release  or  setting  free  from  any 

burden  or  restriction  ;  freedom  ;  liberty. 

"  That  fate,  which  did  thy  franchuement  inforce, 

And  from  the  depth  of  danger  set  thee  free." 

Drayton :  Baront  Wart,  bk.  111. 

*  fran  -910,  a.     [Fr.  Franciyiie.]    Of  or  per- 
taining  to   the   Franks  or  their   language ; 
Frankish. 

fran^ls  -ca,  fran-fls  quo  (que  as  k),  s. 
[Fr.  francisque.} 


FRANCISCA. 

Archaeol. :    The   ancient   Prankish   battle- 


aie.     It  differed  from  the  modern  axe  in  the 

angle  at  which  it  was  joined  with  the  handle. 

-  Their  weapons  were  a  long  swonl.  a  two-edged  axe. 

called  a/rcmrwca.  and  a  javelin.  "—  H.  B.  atuart  :  Hiit. 

Of  Infantry,  ch.  IT. 

Fran  918  can,  a.  &  g.  [Fr.  Franciicain  ; 
Ital.  Franciscano  ;  Lat.  Franciscaniis  =  per- 
taining to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  (See  def.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :   Pertaining  or  relating  to  St. 
Francis.    [B.] 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Sing.  :  A  member  of  the  ord;r  described 
under  2. 

2.  PI.  :  The  followers  of  St.   Francis,  who 
was  born  in  1182,  at  Assisi,  in  Umbria,  and 
spent  his  youth  in  dissoluteness  ;  but  being 
affected  with  serious  sickness  in  his  twenty- 
fourth   year,  and  repenting  of  his  sins,  de- 
voted himself  to  a  religions  and  ascetic  life. 
Hearing  accidentally,  in  1208,  in  a  church  the 
words  of  the  Saviour  (Matt.  x.  9,  10),  he  con- 
sidered that  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  was 
absolute  poverty,  and  founded  an  order  on 
this   basis,  which  ultimately  became  one  of 
the  four,  nay,  even 

one  of  the  two,  great 
fraternities  of  men- 
dicant friars.  To 
manifest  his  humi- 
lity he  would  not 
allow  his  followers 
tote  called  brethren 
(in  Latin  fratres), 
but  only  little  bro- 
thers (Italian  fratri- 
celli;  in  Latin  fra- 
terculi  or  fratres 
minores),  a  designa-  1 
tion  which  they  still 
retain.  Pope  Innn 
cent  III.,  in  1210, 
and  a  council  of  ' 
Lateran,  in  1215,  ap- 
proved of  his  rules 
for  the  government 
of  his  order,  which 
enjoined  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  and 
in  1223  Pope  Honorius  111.  issued  a  bull  in 
his  favour.  He  died,  at  Assisi,  in  1226,  and 
in  1230  was  canonized  by  Pope  Gregory  IX., 
the  anniversary  of  his  death,  October  4, 
being  fixed  as  his  festival.  Even  while  he 
lived  his  order  had  become  very  powerful,  and 
•pread  over  the  whole  Western  Church.  In 
1219  it  is  stated  that  5,000  friars  were  present 
at  a  chapter  which  he  held.  In  that  year,  or 
more  probably  in  1224,  Franciscans  came  over 
to  England.  From  1228  till  1259  they  con- 
tended with  the  Dominicans-about  precedency. 
When  in  1274  Gregory  X.  reduced  the  mendi- 
cants to  four  orders  the  Franciscans  were  one 
of  the  four.  At  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries in  England  under  Henry  VIII.,  A.D. 
1536  to  1538,  the  Franciscans  had  sixty-six 
abbeys  or  other  religious  houses.  Their  dress 
was  a  loose  garment  of  a  grey  colour,  reaching 
to  their  ankles,  and  a  grey  cowl,  covered  when 
they  went  into  the  streets  with  a  cloak.  From 
the  prevalence  of  grey  in  their  dress  they 
were  called  Greyfriars.  The  order,  in  the  course 
of  its  history,  split  into  various  branches. 


FRANCISCAN   FRIAR. 


cs'  -ce-a,    s.      [Named    after    Francis, 
Emperor  of  Austria,  a  patron  of  botany.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Scrophulariacese,  tribe 
Salpiglossidese.  By  some  it  is  made  a  synonym 
of  Brunsfelsia,  or  is  merged  in  that  genus. 
The  root,  leaves,  &c.,  of  Franciscea  uniflora 
are  used  in  syphilitic  complaints,  hence  the 
plant  is  called  by  the  Portuguese  Mercurio 
vegetal  (Vegetable  Mercury).  Its  inner  bark 
and  herbaceous  p;irts  are  very  bitter.  In 
small  doses  it  is  a  purgative,  emetic,  and  alexi- 
pharmic  ;  in  large  ones  it  is  an  acrid  poison. 
(Martius.) 

franc  -ISO,  v.t.     [Eng.  franc  =  frank  ;  -ise.\ 
To  Frenchify. 


*  franck,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  feed. 
[FRANKE.] 

franck  -lin,  s.    [FRANKLIN.] 

Fran'-CO-,  pref.  [Lat.  Franc(us)  —  a  Frank  ; 
o  connective.]  French  ;  as,  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian or  Frawco-Gennan  war  of  1870-1. 

fran-co'-a,  s.  [Named  by  Cavanilles,  after 
F.  Franco,  of  Valentia,  a  promoter  of  botany 
in  the  sixteenth  century.] 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  welt,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e ;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


francoacese— frankfee 
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Sot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  ortier  Francoa- 
cese  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  herbaceous  plants 
with  lyratelypinnatifid,  mostly  radical  leaves, 
and  racemes  of  tine  flowers.  Four  or  five 
species  are  known.  Their  juice  is  said  to  be 
cooling  and  sedative.  Their  roots  are  used  for 
dyeing  black. 

frah-cd-a'-9e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  francoa, 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceoe.] 

Bot.  :  A«  order  of  Hypogynous  Exogens, 
alliance  Ericales.  It  consists  of  stemless 
herbaceous  plants,  with  lobed  or  pinnate  ex- 
stipulate  leaves.  Stems,  scape-like  ;  inflores- 
cence, a  raceme  ;  calyx,  deeply  four-cleft ; 
petals,  four,  long  persistent ;  stigma,  four-lobed 
sessile  ;  ovary,  superior  four-celled  ;  ovules 
many,  seeds  minute.  In  1845,  Lindley  enu- 
merated two  genera,  and  estimated  the  known 
species  at  five,  all  from  Chili.  They  are  used 
in  medicine  and  for  dyes. 

fran'-co-Un,  ».    [Dimin.  of  Port,  frango  =  a 
hen.] 
Ornithology : 

1.  Gen. :  The  genug  Francolinus  (q.v.). 

2.  Spec. :  The  Common   Francolin  (Franco- 
linus vulgaris).     It  is  found  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  in  Malta  and  Sicily,  in  Asia,  and  in 
the  north  of  Africa,  feeding,  like  the  eominon 
partridges,  on  insects  and  seeds.     Its  flesh  is 
highly  esteemed  for  food.    It  has  a  peculiarly 
loud  whistle. 

frari-co-li  -nus,  s.    [FRANCOLIN.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Perdicidae  (Partridges). 
[FRANCOLIN.] 

fran'-co-lite,  s.  [From  Wheal  Franco  (def.), 
and  Gr.  At'Oos  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Afire. :  A  variety  of  Apatite.  It  occurs  in 
greyish-green  or  brown  stalactitic  matter,  or 
in  cubed  crystals,  at  Wheal  Franco,  near 
Tavistock,  in  Devonshire.  (Dana.) 

•fran'-gent,  a.  [Lat.  frangens,  pr.  par  of 
frango  =  to  break.]  Causing  fractures. 

fran-gi-bll'-I-tft  s.  [Fr.  frangibilite,  from 
Low  Lat.  frangibilis  =  frangible  (q.v.) ;  Ital. 
franyibilita.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
frangible :  liableuess  to  be  easily  broken 
fragility. 

fran  -gi  ble,  -fran-ge  byll.  <;.  [Low  Lat. 
frangibilis,  from  Lat.  frango  =  to  break  ;  Fr. 
&  Eng.  frangible ;  Ital.  frangibile.]  That  may 
be  easily  broken  ;  fragile,  brittle. 

"ThU  WM  DO  doubt  partly  due  to  the  frangible 
character  of  much  of  the  material  in  which  they 
wrought."—  Wilton :  Prehittoric  Man,  ch.  vii. 

*  fran'- gi- ble -ness,  $.  [Eng.  frangible; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  frangible; 
frangibility. 

fran  gi  pane,  .<.    [FRANOIPANI.] 

1.  A  species  of  pastry  made  with  cream, 
almonds,  and  sugar. 

2.  Frangipani  (q.v.). 

fran  gi  pa  nl.  s.  [Named  after  the  Italian 
Marquis  Frangipani.]  A  species  of  perfume 
prepared  from  or  in  imitation  of  the  scent  of 
flowers  of  the  Plumiera  rubra,  or  Red  Jas- 
mine, a  West  Indian  tree. 

fran  gu  lie,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  frangul(in);  -ic 
(diem.).']  Contained  in  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  bark  of  the  berry-bearing 
Alder,  Rhamnus  frangula. 

frangulic  add,  «. 

Chem.  :  CuH8O4.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling 
the  bark  of  Rhnmnus  frangiila  with  water  for 
an  hour,  then  adding  caustic  soda,  and  again 
boiling  for  several  hours.  The  liquid  is 
rendered  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and, 
boiled  again  for  some  hours.  The  frangulic 
acid  separates  out  and  is  purified.  It  melts 
at  254°,  is  slightly  soluble  in  hot,  and  insoluble 
in  cold  water ;  heated  with  zinc  dust  it  yields 
small  quantities  of  anthracene.  It  is  isomeric 
with  alizarin. 

fran'  -gu  lln,  i.  [(Rhamnus)  franguUa) ;  -in 
(Chem.)'.] 

Chem. :  CaoHjoOio.  A  glucoside  obtained 
by  digesting  the  bark  of  Rhamnus  frangula 
•with  alcohol,  precipitating  with  lead  acetate, 
and  decomposing  the  precipitate  with  1 1...S 
gas.  The  solution  is  filtered  boiling,  and 
deposits  a  lemon  yellow  crystalline  mass, 
which  dissolves  in  alkalies,  forming  a  deep 


cherry-red  solution.  Frangulin  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid  yields  glucose  and  frangulic 
acid. 

*  fran -ion  (ion  as  JTUn),  s.  [Prob.  a  cor- 
ruption of  Fr.  faineant.]  A  boon  companion ; 
a  paramour ;  a  woman  of  loose  character. 
(Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  37.)  [FAINEANT.] 

frank  (1),  a.,  s.,  &  adv.    [Fr.  franc  =  free,  from 
Low   Lat.   francus  =  free,   from  O.   H.   Ger. 
franko  =  a  freeman,  a  Frank.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Free,  unrestrained  ;  unconstrained. 

"Thy /ran*  election  made, 

Thou  hast  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to  forsake." 
Shaketp. :  All's  Well  that  Sndi  Well,  ii  3. 

*  2.  Liberal,  free,  generous  ;  not.  niggardly 
"  Tis  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  world  to  be  frank 

of  civilities  that  cost  them  nothing."— L' Estrange. 

3.  Open,  ingenuous,  candid,  sincere. 
"Have  not  your  frank  and  dutiful  expressions,  that 
cheerfulness  and  vivacity  iu  your  looks,  rendered  it 
much  more  acceptable  t  "—Parl.  But.  Ctuu.  II.  (an.  1660), 
Lard  Chancellor'*  Speech. 

*4.  Licentious,  forward,  bold,  without  re- 
straint. 

*  5.  Free  ;  without  payment  or  conditions. 

"  Thou  hast  it  won  ;  for  it  is  of  frank  gift. 
And  he  will  care  for  all  the  rest  to  shift. 

Spenter :  Mother  Bubberdt  Title,  631. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  (Of  the  form  Frank)  : 
1.  One  of  the  ancient  German  tribe  or  tribes, 
natives  of  Frauconia,  from  whom  the  country 
of  France  received  its  name. 
•  2.  A  name  given  by  the  Turks,  Greeks,  and 
Arabs  to  the  English,  French,  Italians,  &c., 
inhabitants  of  Western  Europe. 

"  Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Frank*, 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells.* 

Byron  :  Dm  Juan,  ill.  M, 

*  IL  (Of  the  form  frank): 

1.  A  franc  ;  a  French  coin. 

2.  A  letter  privileged  to  pass  through  the 
post  free  of  payment. 

"  Tou'H  have  immediately,  by  sei-eral  frankt,  my 
epistle  to  Lord  Cobham." — Pope  :  To  Swift. 

3.  A  signature  placed  on  a  letter,  and  enti- 
tling it  to  pass  through  the  post  free  of  pay- 
ment.   The   privilege  of  franking  letters,  or 
sending  them  through  the  mails  free  of  post- 
age, is  enjoyed  by  all  the  Departments  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

C.  At  adv. :  Freely,  frankly,  ungrudgingly. 

"But,  at  he  got  it  freely,  so 
He  spent  it  frank  and  freely  too." 

Butler:  ffwUArai,  pt.  L,  c.  1. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  frank, 
candid,  ingenuous,  free,  open,  and  plain :  "  All 
these  terms  convey  the  idea  of  a  readiness  to 
communicate  and  to  be  communicated  with  ; 
they  are  all  opposed  to  concealment,  but 
under  different  circumstances.  Tbe  frank  man 
is  under  no  constraint ;  his  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings are  both  set  at  ease,  and  his  lips  are  ever 
ready  to  give  utterance  to  the  dictates  of  his 
heart ;  he  has  no  reserve  :  the  candid  man  has 
nothing  to  conceal ;  he  speaks  without  regard 
to  self-interest  or  any  partial  motive ;  he 
speaks  nothing  but  the  truth  :  the  ingenuous 
man  throws  off  all  disguise  ;  he  scorns  all 
artifice,  and  brings  every  thing  to  light ;  he 
speaks  the  whole  truth.  Free,  open,  and  plain 
have  not  so  high  an  office  as  the  first  three  : 
free  and  open  may  be  taken  either  in  a  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent  sense  ;  but  seldomer  in  the 
first  than  in  the  two  last  senses.  The  frank,  the 
free,  and  the  open  man  all  speak  without  con- 
straint ;  but  the  frank  man  is  not  impertinent 
like  the  free  man,  nor  indiscreet  like  the  open 
man.  The  frank  man  speaks  only  of  what 
concerns  himself ;  the  free  man  speaks  of  what 
concerns  others."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  frank-bank,  *  frank-bench,  s.   The 
same  as  FREE-BENCH  (q.v.). 

*  frank  form,    . 

Old  Law :  Lands  or  tenements  changed  in 
the  nature  of  the  fee,  by  feoffrnent,  &c.,  out 
of  knight  service  for  certain  yearly  service. 

*  frank-fold,  .--. 

Old  IMW  :  Foldage ;  the  right  or  liberty  of 
folding  sheep  upon  any  lands. 

*  frank-service,  s.    Service  performed 
by  freemen. 

*  frank  (2),  *  franc,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  franc  = 
a  pigsty.] 


I.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  pigsty. 

"Where  sups  heT  Doth  the  old  boar  feed  In  th«  o!4 
frank  I  "—Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  I  r.,  ii.  2. 

2.  An  inclosure  in  which  animals  are  fed  to 
fatten. 

"  Frank,  kepynge  of  fowlys  to  make  fatte.  Sagina- 
rium."—  Prompt.  Pan, 

IL  As  adj.  :  Fat,  puffed  up. 
"  And  when  they  were  ones  fritnke  and  fatte,  they 
stode  up  together  proudelye  agaynst  the  Lorde  and  lii» 
worde.  —  Sale  :  Image,  pt.  i. 

*  frank-fed,  *  franke  fed,  a.  Fattened 
up  ;  fatted  as  in  a  frank. 

"Whereas  they  that  be  kept  up  and  crammed  ia 
coupes,  cages,  mewes,  and  bartons,  or  otherwise  frank- 
fed  and  fatted,  are  in  greater  danger  to  fall  into  dis- 
eases."—./'. Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  574. 

frank  (1),  v.t.    [FRANK,  a.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  send  or  get  carried  free  of 
expense  :  as,  To  frank  a  letter. 

"My  lord  Orrery  writes  to  you  to-morrow;  and  yon 
tee  I  send  this  under  his  cover,  or  at  least  franked  by 
him."—  Swift. 

2.  Carp.  :  To  form  a  joint  in  by  franking 
(q.v.). 

*  frank  (2),  *  franke,  v.t.    [FRANK  (2),  *.] 

1.  To  shut  up  in  a  frank  or  sty. 

"  He  is  franked  up  to  fatting  for  his  pains." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  111.,  L  a, 

2.  To  fatten  up  ;  to  cram  ;  to  feed  high. 

"  Such  a  land  as,  through  the  aboundauce  of  all  good 
things,  might  feed  and  franke  them  up."—  P.  Holland  : 
Livius.  p.  993. 

frank  al  moigne  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  frank; 
Norm".  Fr.  almoigne  =  alms.] 

Old  Law  :  Lit.,  free  alms.  A  tenure  by  which 
a  religious  corporation  hol<ls  lands  of  the 
donor  to  them  and  their  successors  for  ever, 
on  condition  of  praying  for  the  soul  of  the 
donor.  It  was  also  called  Divine-service  (q.v.)/ 

*  frank'-chase,  s.    [Eng.  frank,  and  chase.] 

Old  Law  :  The  liberty  or  franchise  of  having 
a  chase  ;  free  chase. 

franke,  francke,  s.    [From  the  franking  or 
feeding  fat  of  cattle.    (Park  :  Theatr.)~] 
Bot.  :  The  spurry  (Spergula  arvensis). 

franke  osier,  «.    [OSIER.] 

*  franke-lin,  'franke  lain,  s.  [FRANKLIN.) 

fran  ke'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  from  John  Franken, 
a  Swedish  botanist  and  professor  of  medicine 
at  Upsal,  who  died  in  A.D.  1061.] 

Bot.  :  Sea-heath.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
order  Frankeniacese  (q.v.).  Twelve  species 
are  known  ;  one  is  British  —  Frankenia  Itsvis. 
The  stem  is  pubescent,  the  leaves  revolute  at 
their  margin  ;  flowers  small  and  rose-coloured. 
Found  in  salt  marshes  on  the  south-east  coast 
of  England  from  Yarmouth  to  Kent,  flowering 
in  July  and  August.  It  occurs  also  in  con- 
tinental Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  and 
Asia,  as  far  as  India.  (.Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Ac.) 


fran  ke  ni  a  -90-0),  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat. 
kenia,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Frankeniads.  An  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  consisting  of  herbaceous  plants  or 
undershrubs,  which  have  very  much  branched 
stems,  opposite  often  revolute  leaves,  with  a 
membraneous  sheathing  edge,  but  no  stipules  ; 
flowers  small,  axillary,  and  terminal,  gener- 
ally pink  ;  sepals  four  to  five,  pistils  four  to 
five  ;  flowers  four  to  five,  or  twice  as  many; 
ovary  superior  ;  style  filiform  ;  two,  three,  or 
four  clefts  ;  capsule  one-celled,  enclosed  as 
the  calyx  ;  two,  three,  or  four-valved,  with 
many  minute  seeds.  About  twenty-four  species 
are  known.  They  are  chiefly  from  the  north 
of  Africa  and  the  south  of  Europe,  and  are 
mucilaginous  and  slightly  aromatic.  (Lindley.) 

fran  ken  i-ads,  *.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  fran- 
kenHa),  and  Eng.,  &c.  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot.  :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  order  Frankeniaceae  (q.v.). 

*frank'-er,  s.    [Eng.  frank  (1),  v.  ;  -er.]    One 
who  franks  a  letter,  &c. 

"  He  being  my  general  franker,  both  to  and  fro,  I 
have  frequent  occasion  to  insert  a  hasty  note  in  <aj 
consignment*  to  him."—  Soul  hen  •'  Letters,  iv.  170: 

*  frank'  -fee,  s.    [Eng.  frank,  and/e«.] 

Old  Law  : 

1.  A  holding  of  land  in  fee  simple  ;  freehold 
tenure. 


l)6il.  bo^;  pout,  Jo"wl;  cat,  9 ell,  chorus,  9111  n,  bench;  go,  gem:  thin,  (bis;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     pb     f. 
-«sian,  -tian  --  shan.    -tion.  -sion  —  shun ;  -tion,    sion   •  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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Frankfort— fratercula 


2.  Freehold  lands  exempted  from  all  ser- 
vices, except  those  of  homage. 

*  Frank   fort,  s.    [A  city  of  Germany.] 

Frankfort-black,  s.  A  Ri.e  Mack  pig- 
ment used  in  copper-plate  engraving.  It  is 
saiil  to  be  made  l>y  Imrning,  in  the  manner  of 
ivory-black,  the  lees  of  wine  from  which  the 
tartar  has  been  washed.  Fine  Frankfort- 
black,  though  almost  confined  to  copper-plate 
printing,  is  one  of  the  best  black  pigments  we 
possess,  being  of  a  tine  neutral  colour,  next 
In  intensity  to  lamp-Mack,  and  more  powerful 
than  that  of  ivory. 

•frank'-  heart  -id,  a.  [Eng.  franlc,  and 
hearted.]  Having  a  frank,  oj>en,  candid,  or 
ingenuous  disposition  ;  frank. 

••Thefranklttartr.1  monarch  full  little  did  wot." 
Scott     Bridal  of  Trirrmain,  i.  11. 

frank -heart  £d  ness,  s.  [Eng.  frnnk- 
hearted  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  frank- 
hearted  ;  frankness  ;  ingenuousness. 

•frank'-i-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  frank  (1),  i  connec- 
tive, and  suff.  -fy.]  To  Frenchify  (q.v.). 

"  Friinkifyinp  their  own  names.'  —Lord  Strangford: 
Lfttm  t  Paptri,  p.  150. 

frank  -Intense,  s.     [O.  Fr.  frank  encens  = 
pure  incense.    (5Veo/.).] 
L  Ord.  Lung. :  The  same  as  II.,  1  &  2. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Sot. :  The  odoriferous  resin  called  oli- 
banuin.    It  is  obtained  from  a  terebinthaceons 
tree  of  the  genus  Boswellia  (q.v.) ;  that  of  the 
Indian  temples  is  Boswellia.  thurifera. 

,    "  Black  ebon  onljr  will  in  India  grow, 

And  od'Tuutfrankincrntt  on  the  Salwean  bough." 
Diyden  :  Virgil ;  Oeorgic  il.  164. 

2.  Scrip. :  The  rendering  of  Heb.  nja^  (lebho- 
*ah)  and  nji^  (lebhonah),  from  pb  (labhan) 
=  to  be  white ;  Sept.  and  New  Test.  Ai'/Wo? 
Qibanos)  (Exod.    xxx.    34,   Matt.   ii.   1),   and 
Ai'/SavuiTo?  (libanotos)  (1  Chron.  ix.  29,  Rev.  viii.  • 
8).    A  precious  gum,  probably  the  same  as 
No.  I. 

"  Gold  art  franJtincmte  and  myrrh."— Man.  11.  11. 
If  European  frankincense :  A  resinous  exuda- 
tion from  the  Spruce  fir  (Abies  excelsa)  or  the 
Frankincense  pine  (Pinvs  Tceda). 

frank -Ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».     [FRANK 

(1), ".] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  passing  or  causing 
to  pass  without  payment  for  transmission  : 
as,  the  franking  of  a  letter. 

2.  Join.  :  The  notching  out  a  portion  of  a 
sash-bar  for  the  passage  of  the  transverse  bar, 
to  make  a  mitre-joint. 

frank  Ing  (2),  *  frank-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a., 

'    $.      [FRANK  (2),  V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  fatten- 
ing animals,  fowls.  Ac. 

"  Frankynge.    Saginacio."— Prompt.  Part. 
frank -ish,  a.     [Eng.  frank;  -ish.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Franks. 

2.  Somewhat  frank,  open  or  candid. 

frank-Ian  -dl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  Thomas 
Frankland,  Bart.,  a  careful  student  of  marine 
algae  and  of  botany  generally.] 

The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Franklan- 
didse.  The  only  known  species,  Franklandia 
fucifolia,  is  a  native  of  Western  Australia. 

frank  Ian  -di  dee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  frank- 
landia,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Proteacese,  tribe .  Nuca- 
mentaeeae. 

*  frank'-law,  s.   [Eng.  frank,  and  law.]   Free 
or  common  law,  or  the  benefit  a  person  has 
by  it.     The  liberty  or  right  of  being  sworn  in 
court,  as  a  witness  or  juror. 

*  frank -lln  (1),  «.     [FRANKIJNIC.]    Alight- 

Ding  rod. 

"  A  lightning-rod,  very  properly  called  at  that  time 
a/Von*«n."— Kecoll.  of  Samuel  Buck,  ML  n.  (1879.) 

•trank'-lln(2)1  *franke  lain,  *franke- 
leyn,  *  franke  -  leyne,  *  franck  -  lln, 
*  frank  len,  s.  [O.  Fr.  frankeleyn,  from 


Low  Lat.  franchilanus,  from  franchio  =  to 
make  free  ;  franchius,  francus  —  free.] 
[FRANK,  v.] 

1.  A  free  man. 

"  First  lie  was  here  als  our  thain. 
Bat  now  M  he  for  ufranM,iin." 

Curtor  Mundi,  (.378. 

2.  The  steward  or  bailiff  of  an  estate. 

3.  A  freeholder ;  a  yeoman  ;  a  landowner. 

"  A  spacious  court  they  see, 
Both  plain  and  pleasant  to  be  walked  In, 
Where  them  does  meet  a  franklin  fair  and  free," 

Spenter :  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  «. 

frank-lin  -ic,  a.  [From  Benjamin  Franklin, 
the  distinguished  American  natural  philoso- 
pher and  statesman.] 

Elect. :  A  term  applied  to  electricity  gene- 
rated by  friction ;  frictional. 

frank  lin-ite,  s.  [From  the  Franklin  furnace 
near  Hamburg,  New  Jersey,  near  which  it 
abounds.] 

Afm.  :  An  isometric  opaque  iron  -  black 
brittle  mineral  of  metallic  lustre  and  a  brown 
streak  :  its  hardness  5'5  to  6'5,  sp.  gr.  5'07  to 
5'09.  Compos.  :  sesquioxide  of  iron  64'51  to 
68'88,  sesquioxide  of  manganese  11 '99  to  16'00, 
protoxide  of  zinc  10'81  to  25'30.  (Dana.) 

frank  -ly,  *  fr ancle  ly,  *  franck  ly c,  adv. 
[Eng.  frank,  a.  ;  -ly.] 
*1.  Freely;  without  constraint;  of  free  will. 

"  The  lords  mounted  their  servants  upon  their  own 
horses;  and  they,  with  the  volunteers,  who  frankly 
listed  themselves,  amounted  toa  body  of  two  hundred 
and  tifty  bone."— Clarendon. 

*  2.  Liberally  ;  freely  ;  generously  ;  readily. 
"  He  frankly  forgave  them  both."— Luke  vil.  42. 

3.  Openly ;  ingenuously ;  plainly ;  candidly ; 
with  frankness  or  candour. 

"  The  said  Sthenou  stept  unto  him,  and  thus/ran* fy 
•pake."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  SOS. 

*  4.  With  a  free  and  not  pre-occupied  mind. 

"  We  may  of  their  encounter  frankly  judge." 

ShaJcrtp. :  Samlet,  ill  1. 

*  frank'-mar-riage,  ».     [Bug.  frank,  and 
marriage.] 

Old  Law :  A  certain  tomnre  in  tail  special ; 
an  estate  of  inheritance  given  to  a  person  to- 
gether with  a  wife,  and  descendible  to  the  heirs 
of  their  two  bodies  begotten.  (Blackitone.) 

frank'  -  ness,  *  frank  -  nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
frank,  a.  ;  -ness.] 

*  1.  Liberty;  freedom  from  restraint  or  con- 
straint. 

*  2.  Liberality  ;  freeness  ;  bounteousness  ; 
generosity ;  ppen-handness. 

3.  Openness ;  candour  ;  ingenuousness ;  free- 
dom from  reserve  or  disguise  ;  fairness. 

"  One  of  the  principal!  and  chiefe  citizens,  named 
Polyneun,  made  an  oration  unto  them  all,  with/rnnt- 
neae  of  speach  enough."—/'.  Holland :  Limit,  p.  623. 

*  frank  -pledge,  s.    [Eng.  frank,  and  pledge 
(q-v.).] 

Old  Law : 

\,  A  pledge  or  security  for  the  keeping  the 
peace  by  or  the  good  behaviour  of  freemen. 
By  the  Saxon  constitution  these  sureties  were 
always  at  hand  by  means  of  the  decennaries, 
wherein  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  freemen 
were  materially  bound  pledges  for  each  other's 
good  behaviour. 

"  The  servant*  of  the  Crown  were  not,  as  now,  bound 
in  frankpledge  for  each  other."— Macaulay:  Hat. 
Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  system  or   custom   by  which   the 
members  of  a  decennary  were  mutually  bound 
pledges  for  each  other's  good  behaviour. 

3.  A  decennary  or  tithing. 
H  View  of  frankpledge : 
Old  Law :  A  court  leet. 

"  Its  original  [sc.  the  Court  Leet,  or  riew  of  Frank- 
pledge]  was  to  view  the  frankpledges — that  is,  the 
freemen  within  the  liberty  :  who,  we  may  remember, 
according  to  the  institution  of  the  Great  Alfred,  were 
all  mutually  pledges  for  the  good  behaviour  of  each 
other."— Blaciatone :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  18. 

*  frank  ten-e-ment,  s.     [Eng.  frank,  and 

tenement  (q.v.).] 

Old  Law :  The  possession  of  the  soil  by  a 
freeman  ;  an  estate  in  freehold. 

frank  -wort,  s.    [Eng.  frank,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  A  name  invented  by  Withering  for 
Frankenia  (q.v.). 

*  fran'-si-cal,  a.     [Eng.  franzy  =  frenzy  ; 
suff.  -cal.]    Frantic. 

"A  certain  /n»n«'eaJ  maladie  they  call  love."— Sidney  : 
Wanttead  Play.  p.  619. 


fran  tic.  'fr an  tick,  'frcn-et  ike, 
* fren-tyk,n.  As.  [O.  Vr.frenatique, from  Lat. 
phreneticus,  phreniticus,  from  Gr.  ^pevnriKof 
(phrenetikos),  from  <£peviTis  (phrenitis)  =  in- 
flammation of  the  brain;  <frp^c  (phren)  =  the 
heart,  the  senses;  8p.,  Port.,  &  Ital./rene<ico.} 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Mad,  raving ;   outrageously  mad  or  de» 
mented  ;  suffering  from  frenzy  ;  furious,  dis- 
tracted. 

"  They  scorned  his  inspiration  and  his  theme, 
Pronounced  hint  frantic,  and  his  fears  a  dream.* 
Cowper :  Expostulation,  7(X 

2.  Characterized  by  fury  or  violence  of  pas- 
sion ;  outrageous,  furious  ;  wildly  mad. 

"  He  swore  with  snch  frantic  violence  that  superO* 
cial  observers  set  him  down  for  the  wildest  of  libMS. 
tines."— Macau/ay:  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  v^ 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  madman. 


*  fran  tic,  v.i.     [FRANTIC,  a.]    To  act"  as  a 
madman. 

"  Frantict  up  and  down  fronrside  to  side." 

ijiKirlet:  Emblem*,  v.  4. 

*  fran  ti  cal,    *  fre-net'-i-cal,  a.     [Eng. 
frantic;  -al.]    Frantic,  mad,  furious. 

fran'-tic-al-ljf,  adv.     [Eng.  frantical;   -ly.} 

In  a  frantic,  wild,  or  furious  manner ;  franticly. 

"She  herself  when  opening  to  the  chorus  her  last 

horrid  purpose,  says,  fiercely  indeed,  but  not  /nmtt- 

catty."— Hunt :  ffota  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

fran'-tic-lfr  *  fran'-tick-lft  adv.  [Eng. 
frantic;  -ly.]  In  a  frantic  manner;  franti- 
cally ;  like  one  frantic. 

"  Fie,  fie,  how/ran/tc*/y  I  square  my  talk." 

Shaketp.  :  Titus  .fndroniciu,  iii.  L 

fran' -tic-ness,  s.  [Eng.  frantic  ;  -ness.]  Th» 
quality  or  state  of  being  frantic ;  madness ; 
fury  of  passion  ;  distraction  ;  frenzy. 

*  fran  zic,  *  fran-zy,  s.    [FRENZY.] 

frap,   *  frape,  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.  frapper  =  to 
strike,  to  seize  ropes.] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  language  : 
*  I.  To  strike,  to  beat. 


2.  To  brace  the  cords  of  a  drum  by  pulling 
them  together. 
IL  Nautical: 

1.  To  bind  together  the  several  ropes  of  a 
tackle  at  a  point  between  the  blocks,  go  as  to 
increase  still  further  the  tension. 

2.  To  secure  a  ship  in  emergency  by  wrap- 
ping ropes  around  it,  to  prevent  starting  of 
the  planks. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  strike,  to  beat. 

"  The  crystene  on  hem  gan  fast  to  frap*: 

Richard  Cceur  dt  Lion,  4,544 

*  frape,  ».     [O.  Fr.,  from  frapper  =  to  strike.) 

A  crowd,  a  mob,  a  rabble. 

"  In  alle  this  mykelle.iV";*  wex  a  grete  distance 
Of  Boniface  the  Pape,  4  the  Kyng  of  France." 

Robert  de  Brunnt,  p.  m 

*frap'-ler,  s.  [FRAP,  v.]  A  blusterer;  a 
rough,  a  bully. 

"  I  say  to  thee  thou  art  rude,  debauched,  impudent, 
coarse,  unpolished,  Afrajiler,  and  base."— Ben  J onion: 
Cynthia's  Retell,  ii.  1. 

*frap' -ling,  s.  [FRAP,  v.]  A  disturbance,  a 
tumult. 

"  What  double  and  indirect  dealing  is  this  (quoth 
the  Samnites)  f  what  frapHng  is  here  to  no  purpose  J* 
—P.  Holland :  Lii'ius,  p.  297. 

*  frap'- pet,  s.     [Eng.  frap;  -et.]    A  littto 

blusterer  or  bully. 

"Why  my  little  frappet,'  you,  I  heard  thy  uncle'* 
talk  of  thy  riches."—  WUkim :  Enforced  Marriage,  v., 

*  frar-y,  s.  [Fr.  frairie,  from  Low  Lat.  fratria, 
from  Lat.  frater=&  brother.]    A  brotherhood. 

"  Swiche  nfrary  requiyrithe  goddis  curs." 

Lydgate  :  Minor  Poemt,  p.  171. 

fras  -er  a,  fraz'-er-a,  s.  [Named  by 
Michaux  after  Mr.  John  Fraser,  a  zealous  col- 
lector of  North  American  plants.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gentianaceae,  trilte  Gentia- 
neae.  The  root  of  Frasera  carolinensis,  some- 
times palled  F.  Walkeri,  a  plant  growing  in 
North  American  morasses,  is  pure,  powerful 
and  excellent,  equal  to  gentian  proper. 

fra-ter'-cn-la,  s.    [Lat.  fratercums  =  a  little 
brother.] 
Ornith. :  Puffin.    A  genus  of  brevipennate 


fate,  fat.  Care,  amidst,  what,  Call,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    aa,  ce  =  e;  ey-a.     qu-kw. 
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swimming  hinls,  family  Alcidfe.  The  bill  is 
greatly  compressed  laterally,  and  lias  three 
grooves  on  each  side  of  the  two  mandibles. 
Fratercula  arctioa  is  the  Puffin  (q.v.). 

•  fra'-ter,  *  frai-tour,  *  £ra-tour,  *fray- 

tour,  *  frei-tOUT,  s.  [O.  Fr.  (rr}freitvr,  (re)- 
frrtoire,  from  Low  Lat.  (rc)fectorium.]  A 
refectory:  the  room  in  a  religious  house  in 
which  meals  were  taken. 


•fra'-ter-house,  s.  [Eng.  frater,  and  house.] 
A  frater,  a  refectory. 

fra-ter  nal,  *  fra-ter'-nall,  a.  [Fr.  fra- 
temel,  from  Low  Lat.  fraternalis,  from  Lat. 
frater  =  a  brother;  Sp.  &  Port,  fraternal; 
Ital.  fraternale.] 

1.  Brotherly ;  pertaining  to  or  becoming  a 
brother  or  brethren. 

"  Between  us  there  was  little  other  bond 
Than  common  feelings  of  fraternal  love." 
Wordsvtorth :  On  the  Naming  of  Placet,  vi 

2.  Between  brothers. 

"A  cureed,  a  fraternal  war."— Milton :  Kef  arm.  in 
England,  bk.  ii. 

fra-ter'-nal-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  fraternal ;  -ly.] 
In  a  fraternal  or  brotherly  manner;  like  a 
brother. 

"  fra-ter'-nate.  v.i.  [Lat  fraternus  —  per- 
taining to  a  brother,  fraternal.]  To  fraternize. 

*  frat-er-na'-tioM,  s.     [FRATERNATE.]    The 
act  of  fraternizing ;  fraternization. 

"frat-ern'-Isin,  s.  [Lat.  fratern(us) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ism.]  Fraternization. 

Ira-teV-ni-tft    *  fra-ter-ni-te,  «.     [Fr. 

fraternite,  from  Lat.  fniternitas,  from  frater- 
nus  =•  pertaining  to  a  brother,  fraternal ; 
frater  -  a  brother;  Sp.fraternidad;  Ital.  fra- 
ternitd.] 

1.  The  state,  condition,  or  relationship  of  a 
brother ;  brotherhood. 

*  2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  fraternal 
or  brotherly  ;  brotherliness. 

3.  A  body  of  men  associated  for  purposes  of 
business,  pleasure,  or  intercourse ;  a  society  ; 
an  association ;  a  brotherhood  ;  specif.,  in  the 
Roman  Church  a  body  of  men  associated  for 
works   of  mercy  and   devotion.      [CONFRA- 
TERNITY.] 

"  Some  of  the  nobles  Joined  the  young  fraternitiet." 
—ililman  :  Latin  Chrittianity,  i.  418. 

4.  Men  of  the  same  class,  character,  pro- 
fession, or  occupation. 

"With  what  terms  of  respect  knaves  and  sotg  will 
speak  of  their  own  fraternity."— South :  Sermon*. 
vol.  ii.,  aer.  6. 

Ira-ter-nlx-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  fraternise); 
-ation.  1  The  act  of  fraternizing  or  associating 
with  ouiers,  as  in  fellowship. 

"  1  hope,  that  no  French  fraternization  .  .  .  could  so 
change  the  hearts  of  Englishmen." — Burke :  On  a 
Regicide  Peace,  lett.  3. 

frat  er  mze,  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  fraternise?,  from 
Lat.  fraternus,  from  frater  =  a  brother.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  associate  or  hold  fellowship 
with  others  of  like  occupation,  tastes,  or  pur- 
suits. 

•  B.  Trans. :  To  bring  into  fellowship  or 
brotherly  sympathy. 

"  A  regular  correspondence  for  fraternizing  the  two 
nations  had  also  been  carried  on  by  Societies  iu 
London  with  a  great  number  of  Jacobin  Societies  in 
Franc*."— Burke :  Observations  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
Minority. 

lrat'-er-iuz-er,  s.  [Eng.  fraternise);  -er.] 
One  who  fraternizes  or  associates  with  others. 

"  Here  again  I  loin  issue  with  the  fraternueri,  and 
positively  deny  the  fact"  —  Hurke :  On  a  Regicide 
Peace,  lett.  4. 

•  fra-ter-y.  ».   [Eng.  frater ;  -y.]  A  refectory. 
fra-ti-cel-ll,  s.  pi.    [FRATRICELLI.] 

•frat  ri  age,  •  frat  rage  (age  as  ijj),  $. 
[Lat.  frater  =  a  brother.  ] 
Old  Law : 

1.  The  portion  or  inheritance  of  a  younger 
brother. 

2.  The  partition  of  an  estate  among  coheirs. 

frat  ri  96! -li, fra  ti  5el  li, frftt-ri^Sl- 
II  ans.  «.  pi.  [Low  Lat.  fratricelli  =  little 
brothers  ;  frater  =  a  brother.) 

Kcdesiol.  £  Church  History : 

1.  Gen. :  Originally  a  name  assumed  in  the 


thirteenth  century  by  the  Franciscans  by  di- 
rection of  their  founder  to  mark  the  humble 
character  of  their  claims. 

2.  Spec.  :  One  of  the  names  claimed  in  the 
fourteenth  century  as  a  monopoly  by  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Franciscans  who  remained  true  to 
the  rigid  rules  of  their  founder  when  the  ma- 
jority of  the  order  gradually  welcomed  some 
relaxation  of  their  stringency.  In  A.D.  1317 
Pope  John  XXII.  ordered  their  extirpation, 
and  many  of  them  were  cruelly  put  to  death. 
The  grievous  offence  in  John's  eyes  was  that 
they  believed  that  the  Pope  had  no  right  to 
relax  the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  thus  prescribing 
limits  to  the  papal  authority.  They  are  said 
to  have  continued  to  the  Reformation,  and 
embraced  its  doctrines.  (Mosheim,  &c.) 

frat'-ri-Cld-al,  a.      [Eng.   fratricid(e) ;  -al.} 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  fratricide. 

frat-ri-Clde,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fratricida  = 
the  murderer  of  a  brother ;  fratricidium  = 
the    murder  of   a  brother,   from  frater  =  a 
brother,  and  aedo  =  to  kill.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  murder  of  a  brother. 

2.  The  murderer  of  a  brother;    one  who 
murders  his  brother. 


n.  -Law  :  It  is  used  also  for  the  murder  of 
a  sister,  the  more  distinctive  term  sororicide 
not  being  employed  in  law  courts. 

fraud,  *  fraude,  s.  [Fr.  fraude,  from  Lat. 
fraus  (genit.  fraudis)  =  deceit ;  Sp.  Port.  & 
Ital.  fraude.] 

1.  An  act  or  course  of  deception  deliberately 
practised  with  a  view  to  gaining  unlawful  or 
unfair  advantage  ;  the  obtaining  or  attempting 
to  obtain  goods  under  false  pretences ;  decep- 
tion, cheating,  deceit. 

"The  next  head  of  concurrent  jurisdiction,  that, 
namely,  which  the  courts  of  equity  early  acquired 
over  almost  all  matters  of  fraud ;  all  matters  In  the 
private  knowledge  of  the  party,  which,  though  con- 
cealed, are  binding  in  conscience,  and  all  judgments 
at  law  obtained  through  such  fraud  or  concealment."— 
£lackttone :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  17. 

*  2.  Falseness,  faithlessness,  deceit. 

"  It  [love]  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud." 
Shakesp.  :  Vemu  &  Adonis,  1,141. 

3.  Stratagem,  artifice,  trick. 

"  To  work  ill  close  design,  by  fraud  or  guile, 
What  force  effected  not."     Milton  :  P.  £.,  i.  646. 

*  4.  A  snare,  a  trap. 

"  To  draw  the  proud  king  Allah  into  fraud." 

Milton  :  P.  K.,  i.  872. 

If  For  the  difference  between  fraud   and 
deceit,  see  DECEIT. 
If  (1)  Constructive  fraud  : 
Law :  (See  extract). 

"Besides  cases  of  actual  and  intentional  fraud,  the 
courts  of  equity  recognize  what  are  called  constructive 
frauds,  or  such  acts  or  contracts  as  although  not 
originating  in  any  evil  design  to  defraud  or  injure 
another,  yet  have  a  tendency  to  deceive,  or  to  violate 
public  or  private  confidence,  and  are  therefore  deemed 
worthy  of  repression  equally  with  frauds  of  the  more 
gross  and  palpable  sort."  —  Blackttone :  Comment.. 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  17. 

(2)  Pious  fraud  : 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  fraud  considered  to  be  "pious" 
because  it  was  planned  ;  nd  carried  out  for 
some  pious  object.  From  the  first  to  the 
fifteenth  century  believers  in  such  frauds 
existed,  if,  indeed,  they  are  even  yet  extinct. 
Sound  ethics,  whether  distinctively  Christian 
or  simply  philanthropic,  declares  that  there 
are  no  "  pious  "  frauds  :  all  are  impious. 

(3)  Statute  of  frauds  : 

Law :  A  statute,  29  Charles  II.,  c.  3,  passed 
In  A.D.  1676.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  framed 
by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Lord  Keeper  Guilford, 
and  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins.  Among  its  complex 
provisions  several  enacted  that  important  con- 
tracts about  land,  &c.,  should  be  in  writing,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  perjury  which  occurred  when 
they  had  to  be  proved  by  parole  evidence. 

*  fraud,   *  fraud  en,  v.t.     [O.   Fr.  frauder, 

from  Lat.  fraudo,  from  fraus  (genit.  fraudix) 
=  deceit,  fraud  ;  Ital.  fraudare.]  To  defraud, 
to  cheat. 

"  The  hljre  of  youre  werkmen  that  1*  fraudid  of 
you."—  Wycliffe :  James  v.  4. 

*  fraud   ful,  a.     [Eng.  fraud ;  •fuUjL).'] 

1.  Of  persons :  Treacherous,  deceitful ;  mak- 
ing use  of  fraudulent  practices. 

"  The  welfare  of  us  all 
Hangs  on  the  cutting  short  that/raurfful  man." 

Shake!?. :  1  Henry  VI.,  ji.  1. 


2.  Of  things:  Fraudulent;  unfair;  contain* 
ing  fraud  or  deceit. 

"  No  man  can  Proteus  cheat .  but,  Proteus,  leave 
Thy  frauaful  arts,  and  do  not  thou  deceive." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgia  iv.  64& 

*  fraud  -  ful  -ly,  adv.    [Eng.  fraudful;  -ly.J 
In  a  fraudulent  manner  ;  with  fraud  or  intent 
to  deceive  or  cheat ;  treacherously  ;  fraudu- 
lently. 

*  fraud -less,  a.     [Eug.  fraud  ;  -less.}     Fr«» 
from  fraud  or  deceit ;  open,  fair. 

*  fraud -less-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  fraudless;  -ty.) 
In  a  frandless  manner ;  without  fraud. 

*  fraud  -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fraudless ;  -ness.\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  fraudless  or  freft 
from  fraud. 

*  frauds  man,  *.     [Eng.  fraud,  and  man.) 
A  cheat. 

"  Between  ...  a  fraudsman  and  a  tradesman."— 
Adams :  Works,  ii.  240. 

fr  au  d    u    le  n  9  e ,  *  fraud'    u    len    9y ,  s. 

[Lat.  fraudulentia,  from  fraudulentus  =  fraudu- 
lent (q.v.);  Sp.  fraudulencia ;  Ital.  fraudo- 
lenza.}  The^  quality  of  being  fraudulent  J 
deceitfulness  ;  trickery  ;  unfairness  ;  a  fraud. 

a  in  Virgil   wins  the  race  by  downrijht 
•.."—Uiirt:  Statiut,  bk.  vi.    (Note.) 


"  Euryalu 
fraudul 


fraud  -u-lent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  fraus  (genit 
fraudis)  ="  deceit ;  Ital.  fraudolento,  fruudo* 
lente ;  Sp.  &  Port,  fmuduknto.] 

1.  Of  persons :   Using  or  practising  fraud ; 
deceitful ;  cheating ;  tricky  ;  swindling. 

"  Many  who  are  very  just  iu  their  dealings  between 
man  and  man  will  yet  be  very  fraudulent  or  r;q  aciou* 
with  regard  to  the  publick."— Clurke :  Serinuiu,  vol. 
ii.,  ser.  148. 

2.  Of  things:    Characterized   by   fraud    or 
deceit ;  containing  or  of  the  nature  of  fraud  i 
deceitful. 

"  He,  with  serpent  tongue, 
His  fraudulent  temptation  thus  began." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  ix.  SSL 

IT  For  the  difference  between  fraudulent 
and  fallacious,  see  FALLACIOUS. 

fraud'-u-lent-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  fraudulent; 
-ly.  ]  In  a  fraudulent  manner ;  by  fraud,  deceit^ 
or  artifice. 

"  His  muster  rolls  were  fraudulently  made  up."— 
J/acaulay  :  Hist.  £ng.,  ch.  xir. 

*  fraud' -u-lent-ness,  s.    [Bug.  fraudulent  £ 
-n«ss.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  fraudu- 
lent ;  fraud  ;  fraud  ulence. 

fraught  (gh  silent),  a.  &  s.    [Prob.  the  pa. 
par.  of  Mid.  Eng.  frahten,  fragten  =,  to  load.} 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Freighted  ;  loaded  ;  laden  ;  charged. 

"  A  vessel  of  our  country,  richly  fraught." 

Shaketp. :  Merclta,,t  of  Venice,  ii  S. 

2.  Filled,  stored,  charged,  full,  abounding. 
"  To  me  in  vain  the  bold  Mieoiiian  lyre 

Awakes  the  numbers  fraught  with  living  fire." 

faU-oner :  SMjnereck.  ill. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  A  freight  ;  a  cargo. 
[FREIGHT,  s.] 

"  Bead  good  authors,  or  cause  them  to  be  read,  till, 
the  attention  be  weary,  or  memory  have  its  fill) 
frituffht."— Milton :  Apology  for  Smectymnuut. 

*  fraught  (gh  silent),  v.t.     [FRAUGHT,  a. ;  Sw. 
frakta  =  to  load  ;  frakt  =  a  load ;  Dan.  fragt* 
_=  to  load  ;  fragt  —  a  load  ;  Dut.   bevracliten. 
'—  to  load,  to  freight ;  vracht  =  a  load  ;  Ger. 
fraclUen  =  to  freight,  to  load ;  fracht  =  a  load,. 
a  cargo.]    [FREIGHT,  ».] 

1.  To  load,  to  freight. 

"  Ships  are  fnmghted  for  Genoa,  Messina,  and 
Ancona."— Sackluyt :  Voyages,  voL  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  IIS. 

2.  To  burden  ;  to  load. 

"  If  after  this  commnnd  Uto\i  fraught  the  court 
With  thy  uuworthiuess,  thou  dy  st" 

Shakesp. :  Cymbelint,  L  L 

*  fraught-age  (as  frat  ig),  *  fraut  age,. 

*.     [Eng.  fraught;  -age.]    A  freight ;  a  cargo ^ 
a  load. 

"  (tnt  friuightage,  sir, 
I  have  conveyed  aboad." 

Uluikeip. :  Corned)/  of  Errors,  iv.  1 

Fraun'-ho-fSr  (au  as  6$f),  s.  [A  distin- 
guished optician  of  Munich.]  See  the  com- 
pound. 

Fraunhofer's  lines,  «.  pi. 

Optics :  Certain  dark  lines  discovered  by  Wol- 
laston,  in  1802,  in  the  solar  spectrum,  but  fink 
described  in  detail  by  Fraunhofer.  If  a  pencil 
of  solar  rays  be  admitted  through  a  narrow 
slit  into  a  dark  room,  and  then  the  slit  bo- 
looked  at  through  a  prism  of  flint  glass  very 


^:  pout,  jolv-1;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  C. 
-dan,     tian  =  shan.     tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -  tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -tious,  -slous,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  del. 
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free  from  flaws,  the  lines  will  be  seen  deli- 
cately traced  in  large  numbers  parallel  to  the 
«d#e  of  the  prism,  and  at  very  unequal  inter- 
Tals.  Frauuhufer  names  the  most  remarkable 
of  them  A,  a,  B.  c,  D,  K,  6,  r,  o,  and  it.  A  is 
at  the  beginning  of  the  red  ray,  B  in  the 
middle,  and  c  at  the  boundary  between  it 
and  the  orange,  D  in  the  orange,  E  in  the 
£revn,  F  in  the  blue,  a  in  the  indigo,  and  H  iu 
the  violet  :  o  is  in  the  red  and  6  in  the  green. 
About  8,000  lines  have  since  been  discrim- 
inated :  some  are  fixed  in  position,  others  are 
•variable.  The  latter  are  sometimes  called 
Atmospheric  or  telluric  lines,  being  considered 
by  certain  physicists  to  be  due  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  air.  The  study  of  these  lines  has 
Since  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  method  of 
analysis  called  spectral  analysis.  (Ganot.) 

fraar.  -6  tin,  .••-.  [Lat.  /rnz(t'nus)  —  an  ash 
tree  ;  -etin  (Chem.).] 

Chem.  :  CinH8O5.  A  substance  obtained 
•long  with  glucose  by  digesting  fraxin  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 
colourless  needles,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
•lightly  soluble  in  water.  It  is  soluble  iu 
sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  dis- 
solves in  nitric  acid,  colouring  it  purple, 
which  turns  red,  then  yellow,  and  ultimately 
becomes  colourless.  (Watts :  Diet.  Chem.) 

frax  in,  s.  [Lat.  =  frax(inus)  =  an  ash  tree  ; 
-in  (Chem.).] 

Chem. :  CigHigOio.  Paviin,  a  glucoside  of 
Fraxetin,  which  occurs  in  the  bark  of  Fraxi- 
nus excelsior,  the  common  ash,  also  along  with 
j£sculin,  in  the  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut, 
jEsculus  hippocastanum.  Its  dilute  aqueous 
solution  has  a  bluish-green  fluorescence.  It 
is  identical  with  paviin.  It  crystallizes  in 
yellowish  needles,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water. 

frax-in  e  ae,  >•.  pi.  [Lat.  fraxinus,  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -eee.] 

Hot. :  A  tribe  of  Oleaceae,  distinguished  by 
having  the  fruit  samaroid. 

frax-f-nell,    *.     [Fr.   fraxinelle.}     [FBAXI- 

NELLA.J 

Bot. :  Polygonatum  multiflarum. 

frax  -i  nel-la,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  fraxinus 
=  an  ash  tree  ;  Fr.  fraxinelle  =  the  Dittany 
{Dictamnus)."} 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  two  rutaceons  plants, 
Dictamnus  fraxinella  and  D.  aibus,  cultivated 
in  gardens  for  their  fragrant  leaves  and  flowers. 

[DlCTAMNUS.] 

(rax'-in-us,  s.    [Lat.  =  an  ash  tree.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Oleaceae  (Oliveworts).      The    calyx    is 
wanting,  or  four-cleft ;  cor  absent,  or  of  four 
petals.     The  stamina  are  two  ;  the  ovary  two- 
celled  and  two-seeded  ;  the  fruit  two-celled 
SJid  two-seeded.      Fraxinus  excelsior   is   the 
common  ash.     [Asa.]    It  has  pinnate  leaves. 
There  is  a  variety  ft  heterophylla,  or  Simple- 
leaved  Ash,  with  the  leaves  simple  or  pinnate. 

2.  Chem. :  The  leaves  of  Fraxinus  excelsior, 
the  common  ash,  are  used  on  the  continent  in 
the  form  of  decoction,  half-ounce  of  leaves  to 
a  pint  of  water,  in  cases  of  chronic  gout. 
(Garrod.)     Its  bark  is  said  to  be  tonic  and 
febrifugal.    [MANNA.] 

Gray  (1),  *  fraye,  s.  [A  shortened  form  of 
affray,  s.  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Fear ;  alarm  ;  anxiety. 

"  Whenne  Jacob  was  muust  in  fray 
God  him  coumfortide,  that  al  du  may." 

Curtor  Mundi.  4,775. 

2.  A  disturbance ;  an  affray ;  a  broil ;   a 
quarrel ;  a  riot. 

"  So  shall  we  'scape  the  western  bay, 
The  hostile  fleet,  the  unequal  fray  " 

Scott :  Lord  qf  the  Itlet,  i.  20. 

3.  A  contest ;  a  combat. 

"  He  had  also  a  sore  combat ;  bat  that  fray  was  the 
trait  of  those  slip*  which  lie  got  iu  his  going  down  the 
hill."— Bunt/an  :  Pilgrim' i  fragrea,  pt.  ii. 

*  fray-maker,  s.    One  who  creates  a  dia. 
turbance  ;  a  disorderly  person. 

"  Constables  may  by  the  law  dis  irme  and  imprison 
house-breakers,  fray-makm,  rioters,  and  others,  to 
prevent  bloodshed,  quarrels,  and  preserve  the  public 
peace  "—Prynne:  Treachery  t  Ditloyalty,  pt.  iv.,  p. 28. 

fray  (2),  *.    [FRAY  (2),  r.]    A  fret  or  chafe  in 
cloth  ;  a  sore  place  caused  by  rubbing. 
"  Disposseat  of  either  fray  or  fret." 

Herrick:  Hetperidet,  p.  86. 

•fray  (1),  -fraie,  *  fraye,  v.t.  &  i.     [A 
shortened  form  of  affray,  v.  (q.v.).] 


A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  frighten  ;  to  terrify  ;  to  make  afraid. 

"  The  troubled  ghost  of  my  father  Anchises 
So  oft  in  sleepe  doth  /my  me,  and  aduise." 

Surrey  :  VirgU  ;  jfneit  iv. 

2.  To  drivfi  or  frighten  away. 


*,  ser.  1. 

3.  To  light  against  ;  to  attack. 

"  There  casteles  to  fray."  Degrevant,  481. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  tight,  to  contend. 

"  Dayly  with  Diane  eke  to  fight  und  fraye." 

Chaucer  :  Court  of  Lout,  680. 

fray  (2),  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  frayer,  froier,  frier,  from 
Lat.  frico  =  to  rub.] 

~  *  1.  To  rub  :  as,  a  deer  was  said  to  fray  its 
head  when  it  rubbed  it  against  a  tree,  to 
renew  it. 

2.  To  wear  away  by  rubbing  ;  to  fret,  to 
chafe,  to  tear. 

"The  ivy  twigs  were  torn  and  /roved." 

Scott  :  Lord  of  the  lila,  v.  3. 

*  fray  (3),   v.t.     [A  shortened  form  of  defray 
(q.v.).]     To  bear  the  expense  of  ;  to  defray. 

"  The  charge  of  my  most  curious  and  costly  ingredi- 
ents frayed,  I  shall  acknowledge  myself  amply  x'mti- 
&ed/-Maainger.  (Web»ter.) 

*  fray'-DUg,  v.t.     [Eng.  fray  (I),  v.,  and  bug 
(q.v.).]  To  frighten  with  hobgoblins  or  scares. 

"They  fraybugged  them  with  the  thunderbolts  of 
their  excommuiiycacyous."—  Bale  :  English  Votaries, 
pt,  U.  The  Conclusion. 

*  fray'-Ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [FKAY  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb.) 

C.  As  svbst.  :  A  disturbance  ;  a  fray. 

"They  doe  their  endeuoure  to  inayntaine  their  ty- 
ranny with  deceipts.  frayinget,  wiles,  traynes,  tbret- 
niuges,  and  wicked  conspiracies."—  Udal  :  John  x. 

*  fray  ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [FRAY  (2),  v.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  rubbing  or  wearing  away  by 
friction. 

2.  The  peel  or  parts  rubbed  off  a  deer's 
horns. 

"  For  by  his  slot,  his  entries,  and  his  port, 
His/raying!,  fewmets,  he  doth  promise  sport." 
Ben  J  oman  :  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  2. 

*  frayne,  v.t.    [FBAINE.] 

*  fray-or,  s.    [Fr.  frayeur.]   That  which  causes 
terror. 

"A  fyre  burst  out  in  Mr.  John  Buchan's  closet-  win- 
dow. It  continued  whill  eleven  o'clock  of  the  day 
with  the  greatest  frayor  and  veheiueucy  that  ever  I 
saw  fyre  do."—  Culloden  Papert,  p.  27. 

fraz  -er-a,  s.    [FKASERA.] 

*  fre,  a.    [FREE,  a.] 

freak,  s.  [A.S.  free  =  bold,  rash  ;  cogn.  with 
IceL  frehr  —  greedy,  voracious  ;  Sw.  frock  = 
impudent  ;  Dan.  frcek  =  audacious  ;  Ger.  frech 
—  saucy.]  A  sudden  wanton  whim  or  caprice  ; 
a  fancy,  a  humour,  a  vagary. 

"  For  many  of  their  actions  and  opinions  were  very 
vildfreakt  of  falicy  and  humour."—  (ilanmll  :  Etlay  2. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  freak 
and  whim  :  "  A  freak  has  more  of  childishness 
and  humour  than  boldness  in  it  :  a  whim  has 
more  of  eccentricity  than  childishness  in  it. 
Fancy  and  fortune  are  both  said  to  have  their 
freaks,  as  they  both  deviate  most  widely  in 
their  movements  from  all  rule  :  but  whims  are 
at  most  but  singular  deviations  of  the  mind 
from  its  ordinary  and  even  course."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

freak,  v.t.  [From  the  same  root  as  freckle 
(q.v.).]  To  variegate  ;  to  streak. 

"  Sables  of  glossy  black,  and  dark  embrowned, 
Or  beauteous,  freaked  with  many  a  mingled  hue." 
Thornton:  Winter,  814. 

*  freak'  -ish,  a.    [Eng.  freak  ;  -ish.]    Addicted 
to  treaks  ;  capricious,  whimsical,  fanciful,  hu- 
moursome,  grotesque. 

"  Tis  not  enough,  that  Greek  or  Roman  page 
At  stated  hours,  his/reakish  thoughts  engage."* 
Camper:  Tirocinium,  SIX. 

*  freak  -ish-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  freakish;  -ly.]   In 
a  freakish  or  capricious  manner  ;  capriciously. 

'  freak  -ish  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  freakish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  freakish  ;  capri- 
ciousuess,  caprice,  whimsicalness. 

"  All  freakuhness  of  mind  is  checked." 

Wordsworth  :  Rob  Boy's  Grant. 


*  freak  some,  f/     {Et\g.  freak ; -some.]    Given 
to  freaks  ;  freakish,  capricious. 

*  fream,  v.i.    [Lat./remo.]    To  growl  or  grunt 
as  a  boar.     (Bailey.) 

"  Hee  fream*  and  skrawling  to  the  skye  brays  terribQ 
noyseth."        Stanyhurtt :  VirgH ;  <£neid  it  284. 

*  freathe,  v.i.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  foam 
and  seethe. 

"A  flood  of  pale  green  foam  that  hissed  tuidfreathed.* 
Alex.  Smith:  City  Poemi,  p.  13>. 

free  kle,  *  free  kel,  *  frek  ell,  s.  [Icel. 
freknur  =  freckles  :  Sw.  frakiie,  pi.  fraknar  ; 
Dan.  fregne,  pi.  fregner ;  Ger.  fleck,  flechen  =  a. 
spot ;  Gael,  breac  —  spotted,  variegated.  Cf. 
fleck.] 

1.  A  yellowish  or  light-brownish  spot  on 
the  skin,  particularly  on  the  parts  exposed,  as 
the  face,  neck,  and  hands,  caused  by  the  sun. 

"  Women  desire  to  be  rid  of  the  frecklet,  spots, 
and  morphew  that  do  iujurie  to  their  beautie."— P.  Hol- 
land :  Plinie,  bk.  ixxii.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Any  small  spot  or  discoloration. 

"The  farewel  frosts  and  easterly  winds  now  spot 
your  tulips :  therefore  cover  such  with  mats,  to  pre- 
vent freckle*."  —  Eoelyn  :  Kalendarium  Hortente : 
Atrril. 

free  kle,  v.t.  &  i.    [FRECKLE,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cover  or  mark  with  freckles. 

B.  Intrans. :  To>  become  covered  or  marked 
with  freckles. 

free  kled  (kled  as  keld),  a.  [Eng.  freckle); 
•ed.] 

1.  Marked  or  covered  with  freckles. 

"  Lost  to  the  world,  yourself,  and  me, 
I  And  more  despised  than  freckled  Lalage." 

Cotton  :  Old  Tityrtu  to  Eugenia. 

2.  Spotted  ;  marked  with  small  spots. 

"  The  freckled  cowslip,  and  green  clover." 

Sliaketp.  :  Henry  V.,  v.  S> 

free  kled  ness  (kled  as  keld),  a.  [Eng. 
freckled  ;  -ness.  ]  The  state  of  being  freckled. 

frec'-kle-faced,  a.  [Eng.  freckle,  and  faced.] 
Having  a  face  marked  or  spotted  with  freckles. 

*frec-kly,  a.  [Eng.  freck(le);  -ly.]  Full  of 
or  marked  with  freckles  ;  freckled. 

"  Plumps  hia  freckly  cheek*  with  stinking  weed." 
T.  Brown :  Walet,  u  117. 

*  frede,  v.t.    [A.S.  gef redan;  O.  H.  Ger.  fruot- 
Jan.]    To  understand,  to  feel. 

"  That  a  man  may  right  wel  frede,"    Gower,  ii.  Itt. 

*  fred  stole,  *  freed-stool,  s.     [A.S.  frith- 
stdl,  from  frith,  Dan.  fred,  Ger.  friede  —  peace, 
and  stol  =  stool.]    The  seat  of  peace,  a  name 
given  to  a  seat  or  chair  near  the  altar,  to 
which    all   fled    who    sought    to    obtain  the 
.privilege  of  sanctuary. 

"  He  bestowed  &  freed-stool  with  large  privilidges  bs> 
longing  thereunto."— Fatter:  Church  Hitt.,  IL  v.  ». 

free,  *  fre,  *fred,  a.,  adv.,  <fe  «.    [A.S.  /red; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  vrij ;  Icel.  fri;  Sw.  &  Dan. 
fri;  Goth. /rets;  Ger. /rei.J 
A.  As  adjective : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  At  liberty ;  not  subject  as  a  vassal  or 
slave  to  another  ;  not  a  prisoner. 

"  Tho  folwed  bond  and  fre."        Trittram.  iiL  78. 

2.  Not  subject  to  the  military  or  despotic 
power  of  any  person  or  government ;  living 
under  just  and  equal  laws. 

*  3.  Noble  ;  high-minded  ;  gracious. 

"  He  was  flayre  mane  and/ree."        Degrevant,  33. 

4.  At  liberty  or  with  power  to  make  choice 
for  oneself. 

'  flat  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  given  sincere 
Of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith,  or  love." 

Milton:  P.  t.,  Ui.  104. 

*  5.  Unconcerned  ;  without  care. 

"Fly  whilst  thou  art  blest  aud/ree." 

Shakeip.  :  Timon  of  Athenl,  iv.  S. 

6.  Not  arbitrary  or  despotic  ;  equal  and  just 
to  all  alike  :  as,  a,  free  government. 

7.  That  may  or  can  be   used,  enjoyed,  or 
taken  advantage  of  by  all   without  charge ; 
open  and  accessible  to  all ;  unappropriated  : 
as,  a  free  school ;  free  seats. 

"  Why,  sir.  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  as/r«e 
For  me  as  for  you." 

Shakcip.  :  Taming  •/  the  Shrew,  i.  2 

8.  Gratuitous,  voluntary  ;    done    or   given 
freely,  readily,  or  without  importunity  or  pur- 
chase :  as,  a  free  gift. 

9.  Exempt,  clear. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son  :  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e :    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


free 
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*  10.  Innocent,  guiltless,  harmless. 
••  Mnke  mad  tlie  guilty,  aud  appal  the/r«, 

Coulouud  the  Iguoraut."      Shaketp :  Hamlet,  ii.  ». 

11.  Clear  from,  not  encumbered  or  affected 
with.    (Followed  by  from,  but  of  was  formerly 
used.) 

"Infirmities  that  honesty  is  never  free  of" 

ShaJtetp. :  Winter- 1  Tale,  L  *. 

12.  Not  obstructed  ;  having  a  clear  passage 
or  channel 

"I  breathe  free  breath." 

Shaketp.  :  Love'i  Labour't  Lotl,  t.  2. 

*  13.  Ready,  willing. 

"  MontAuo  with  his/r«  duty  recommends  you  thus." 
Shaketp.  :  Othello,  i.  3. 

14.  Unrestrained,    licentious,    immoderate, 
excessive  ;  going  l>eyond  bounds  or  to  excess. 

"  Being  one  day  very  free  at  a  great  feast,  he  sud- 
denly broke  forth  li\to  a  great  laughter."— Hakewill. 

15.  Open,   candid,  ingenuous,  frank,  unre- 
served ;  communicative. 

"  Will  you  be  free  aud  candid  to  your  friend  t " 

O.  way  :  Orphan.  L  i. 

16.  Liberal,  bounteous,  open-handed,    not 
parsimonious  or  niggardly. 

"Alexandrian  verses,  of  twelve  syllables,  should 
nevei  be  allowed  .  .  .  Mr.  Dryden  has  been  too  free  of 
these."— Pop*. 

17.  Ready,  eager,  willing,  spirited  :   as,  a 
free  horse. 

18.  Admitted  to  or  invested  with  certain 
privileges  or  immunities.    (With  of.) 

"  Art  thou  of  Bethlem's  noble  college  frtt  I " 

Dryden  :  ferriia,  sat.  T. 

19.  Not  stiff;  spirited. 

"Having  played  a  much  freer  innings  than  usual." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  22,  1882. 

IX  Technically: 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  Of  one  organ  or  structure :  Not  adhering 
to  anything  else ;  not  adnate  to  any  other 
body. 

(2)  Of  two  organs  or  structures :  Apart ;  not 
connected. 

2.  Chem.  :    Not  chemically  combined  with 
•my  other  body  :  as,  free  carbonic  acid. 

If  Free  is  much  used  in  compounds,  the 
meanings  of  which  are  obvious. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  Freely,  readily,  willingly. 

"  I  as  free  forgive  you  as  I  would  be  forgiven." 
Shaketp. :  ffenry  I'///.,  ii.  1. 

*  C.  As  siibst. :  A  noble,  high-minded  man 
or  woman. 

"  The  knyght  speakes  to  that  free 
Haydame,  wytes  nat  me."        Degrevani,  413. 

H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
free  and  liberal :  "  In  all  its  acceptations  free 
is  a  term  of  dispraise,  and  liberal  that  of  com- 
mendation. To  be  free  signifies  to  act  or 
think  at  will ;  to  be  liberal  is  to  act  according 
to  the  dictates  of  an  enlarged  heart  and  an 
enlightened  mind." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  free  and 
€xempt :  "  The  condition  and  not  the  conduct 
of  men  is  here  considered.     Freedom  is  either 
accidental  or  intentional ;    the  exemption  is 
always  intentional :  we  may  be  free  from  dis- 
orders, or  free  from  troubles  ;  we  are  exempt, 
that  is  exempted  by  government,  from  serving 
in  the  militia.    Free  is  applied  to  everything 
from  which  any  one  may  wish  to  be  free;  but 
exempt,   on  the    contrary,   to  those  burdens 
which  we  should  share  with  others." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  free  and 
familiar :  "To  be/ree  is  to  be  disengaged  from 
all  tin-  constraints  which  the  ceremonies  of 
social  intercourse  impose  ;  to  be  familiar  is 
to  be  upon  the  footing  of  a  familiar,  of  a 
relative,  or  one  of  the  same  family."    (Crabb: 
Eng.  .Sj/n<m.) 

(4)  For  the  difference  between  free  and  com- 
municative, see  COMMUNICATIVE  :  for  that  be- 
tween fret  and  frank,  see  FRANK. 

H  (1)  To  sail  free,  to  go  free,  or  to  have  a 
free  wind : 

Naut. :  To  sail  somewhat  further  from  the 
wind  than  when  close-hauled. 

(2)  To  muke  fret :  To  take  liberties ;  to  go 
beyond  pro)>er  bounds  ;  to  help  oneself. 

free-and-easy,  a.  &  5 

A.  As  adj. :  Unconstrained ;  easy  in  manners 

B.  As  subst. :  A  sort  of  club  or  social  meeting, 
at  which  the  members  smoke,  drink,  sing,  Ac., 
and  enjoy  themselves  without  being  bound  to 
any  rules. 

"  Clubs  of  all  ranks,  from  those  which  have  lined 
Pall  Mall  aud  St.  James's  Street  with  their  |«laces. 
down  to  the  free-and-foty  which  meet*  in  the  shaliby 


free-board,  s. 

1.  Naut. :  So  much  of  the  vessel's  side  as  is 
included  between  the   plank-sheer   and  the 
water-line. 

"  It  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  a  low  freeboard 
alone  was  the  cause  of  disaster." — British  Quarterly 
Keneto  (1873),  vol.  IviL,  p.  Ha. 

2.  Agric. :  Land  claimed  in  some  places  be- 
yond or  without  a  fence.    It  is  said  to  be  2Jft. 
in  extent. 

*  free-borough  men,  s.  pi. 

Oil  Law :  Such  great  men  as  did  not  engage, 
like  the  frankpledge  men,  to  become  sureties 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  themselves  and 
others.  [FRANKPLEDGE.] 

free-calyx,  s. 

Hot. :  A  superior  calyx.  One  adherent  to 
the  ovary  "which  it  renders  inferior.  (Lindley.) 

free-central,  a. 

Bot. :  Free  and  in  the  centre. 

Free-central  Placentation : 

Bot. :  Placentation  in  which  one  placenta 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  ovary  like  a  column. 
Example,  the  fruit  of  Primulaceae. 

free-chant,  «. 

Mus. :  A  form  of  recitative  music  for  the 
Psalms  and  Canticles,  in  which  a  phrase,  con- 
sisting of  two  chords  only,  is  applied  to  each 
hemistich  of  the  words.  The  author  of  the 
form,  Mr.  John  Crowdy,  in  his  Free  Chant 
Cadences,  claims  for  it  that  it  removes  all 
difficulties  in  dividing  the  words,  and  enables 
the  unskilled  worshipper  to  join  confidently 
in  the  chanting,  without  the  assistance  of  any 
marks  beyond  the  colons  provided  for  the 
purpose  in  the  Prayer  Book. 

free-charge, *. 

Elect. :  That  part  of  an  induced  current  of 
electricity  which  is  free  to  escape  through  the 
medium  of  the  atmosphere  to  surrounding 
conductors.  [FREE-ELECTRICITY.] 

free-chase,  s.    [FRANK-CHASE.] 

free  church,  s. 

Eccleswl.  &  Church  History : 

1.  PI.  (Free  Churches) :  A  name  often  given 
by  English  Nonconformists  to  the  Christian 
denominations  in  that  country  free  from  state 
patronage  and  control. 

2.  Singular: 

(1)  A  church  free  from  state  control.   [1,  also 
1  2,  3.] 

(2)  A  church  in  which  there  are  no  enforced 
payments.    [IT  1.] 

3.  Sing.  (Spec.) :  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
(q.v.). 

If  (1)  Free  and  Open  Church  Association : 

Eccleswl.  &  Ch.  Hist.  :  An  association  which 
has  for  one  object  to  abolish  in  the  Church  of 
England  pew  rents  as  well  as  pews,  allowing 
no  ownership  in  the  latter  to  be  claimed  by 
individual  members  of  the  congregation,  but 
maintaining  the  equal  right  of  all  parishioners 
to  the  free  use  of  seats  in  churches.  It  is 
believed  that  this  will  tend  to  remove  one  of 
the  causes  which  seriously  diminish  the  at- 
tendance of  the  working  classes  at  church. 
To  meet  the  financial  loss  produced  by  the 
abolition  of  pew  rents,  the  revival  of  the 
weekly  offertory  is  advocated.  The  other  ob- 
ject is  to  have  arrangements  made  to  open 
the  churches  from  morning  to  night,  not 
simply  on  Sundays,  but  on  every  day,  that 
those  who  have  no  privacy  for  prayer  and 
meditation  at  home,  may  have  a  place  of 
refuge  to  which  they  may  have  recourse  at 
any  time.  The  Society  was  founded  in  1866, 
has  among  its  patrons  two  archbishops  and 
many  bishops,  besides  a  long  list  of  dis- 
tinguished vice  -  patrons.  It  at  times  aids 
churches  <vjth  pecuniary  grants,  bat  only  if 
they  ar'i  .ree." 

(2)  Free  Church  of  England : 

EceUswl.  £  Ch.  Hist. :  An  evangelical  Pro- 
testant denomination  founded  on  the  basis  of 
recognising  only  two  orders — the  first  being 
presbyters,  and  the  second  deacons.  "  Never- 
theless, the  first  order  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct offices — viz.,  bishops  and  presbyters. 
This  church  maintains  the  ecclesiastical  jiarity 
of  presbyters,  whether  episcopally  or  other- 
wise ordained."  (Declaration  by  Convocation 
of  F.  C.  of  England,  1846.)  The  governing 
body  is  the  Convocation,  consisting  of  all  the 


clergy  and  laity  in  the  several  churches.  Th» 
impulse  which  gave  the  church  birth  was  com* 
municated  by  the  Tractarian  movement  of 
1832,  a  reaction  against  which  created  a  few 
"  free  churches  "  in  the  West  of  England  ; 
the  Shore  controversy  (1843  to  1849)  and  thes 
Gorhara  case  (1849-50)  promoted  its  develop- 
ment. It  was  enrolled  in  Chancery  by  a  ileev 
poll  in  1863.  A  primus  was  consecrated  in 
1876  by  a  Bishop  of  the  Reformed  Churchi 
in  America.  The  bishops  are  in  the  Canter- 
bury line  of  Episcopal  succession.  (Bishop 
Meyers.) 

(3)  Free  Church  of  Scotland ;  Free  Church: 

Eccleswl.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  The  name  assumed 
by  the  large  numlier  of  ministers  and  their 
adherents  who  left  the  Scottish  Establishment 
at  the  "  Disruption  "  of  May  18,  1843.  [DIS- 
RUPTION.] They  had  seceded  in  vindication 
of  what  they  called  the  "  Headship  of  Christ," 
i.e.,  to  gain  liberty  to  obey  what  they  deemed 
the  will  of  their  Divine  Lord  in  all  Churchi 
arrangements.  To  a  large  extent  they  ob- 
tained the  freedom  they  sought.  Whilst  they 
were  established,  the  first  collision  with  thes 
secular  law  courts  had  been  in  connection 
with  a  proposed  modification  of  lay  patronage. 
The  Church  now  constituted  itself  on  the- 
basis  of  ignoring  lay  patronage  altogether,  and 
giving  the  communicants  of  each  congregations 
the  right  to  elect  their  own  pastor.  A  second 
collision  had  arisen  through  the  Church — it 
appeared  illegally — claiming  the  power  to- 
subdivide  over  -  populous  parishes,  build 
chapels-of-ease,  and  give  votes  in  the  Church 
courts  to  their  ministers.  Dissevered  from 
the  state,  it  found  itself  free  to  do  what  it 
pleased  in  the  matter.  The  "  Cardross  case," 
litigated  between  1858  and  1861,  was  import- 
ant, as  raising  the  question  how  far  the  liberty- 
claimed  by  the  Church  in  its  disestablished! 
condition  is  recognised  by  the  courts.  The> 
Court  of  Law  found  that  in  certain  circum- 
stances it  will  entertain  a  writ  for  damages, 
against  the  Church,  on  the  allegation  that  the 
Church  has  violated  its  own  rules,  in  a  case  of 
discipline,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  civil  in- 
terests of  the  party  dealt  with.  They  found,, 
however,  that  with  a  view  to  damages,  the- 
party  in  this  case  must  aver  and  establish 
malice  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  The  judge* 
based  their  decision  on  the  ground  that  the 
Church's  rules  constitute  a  contract  between 
the  members  of  the  body.  They  did  not 
appear  to  contemplate  the 'idea  of  interfering 
with  the  Church's  discipline  otherwise  than, 
by  enforcing  damages  when  found  to  be  due. 
The  case  was  ultimately  abandoned  by  the; 
pursuer  or  plaintiff. 

When  the  Disruption  took  place,  the  financial 
difficulties  which  the  secessionists  had  to  face; 
were  very  formidable.  Wherever  the  Free: 
Church  had  adherents,  which  was  in  nearly 
every  parish,  fresh  places  of  worship  had  to> 
be  built  in  lieu  of  those  lost ;  at  least  small 
stipends  to  be  provided  for  the  ministers 
whose  stipends  (whether  provided  by  the 
State  or  their  parishioners)  were  gone.  All 
the  Scottish  established  missionaries  to  the- 
Jews  or  the  Gentiles,  havingjoined  theseceding 
party,  had  to  be  provided  for.  After  a  certain 
breathing-time,  theological  colleges  had  also, 
to  be  built,  day  schools  aud  manses  (in  English, 
parsonages)  provided  in  connection  with  the> 
several  churches.  All  was  at  last  successfully 
accomplished,  and  great  advance  made,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  One  part  of  the  financial 
arrangements  which  has  attracted  most  notice, 
was  the  Sustentation  Fund  (q.v.). 

From  1863  to  1873  negotiations  were  carried, 
on  for  an  amalgamation  with  the  United  Pres- 
byterians, most  of  whom  were  opposed  (which, 
the  Free  Churchmen  theoretically  were  not) 
to  the  principle  of  establishments,  but  these 
were  brought  to  an  end  by  the  action  of  a 
resolute  minority  opposed  to  union.  In  1876, 
the  Reformed  Presbyterians,  or  Cameronians, 
joined  the  Free  Church.  The  idea  being 
entertained  by  some  statesmen  and  others, 
that  the  abolition  of  patronage  would  lead  to 
the  return  of  many  Free  Churchmen  to  the 
Scottish  Establishment,  a  Bill  for  the  purpose 
was  introduced  into  Parliament  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  and,  strongly  supported  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  received  the  Royal  assent 
in  1874.  Its  effects  on  the  Free  Church  havet 
hitherto  (till  1883)  been  but  trifling. 

On  March  31,  1844,  ten  and  a  half  months 
after  the  disruption,  the  Free  Church  had  722. 
congregations  and  sanctioned  stations.  It 
had  raised  for  all  purposes  £366,719  14s.  3d. 
On  March  31,  1883,  it  bad  1,861  congregation* 
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or  sanctioned  stations,  with  314,027  communi- 
cants. From  March  IS,  188'J,  to  March  31, 
1883,  it  raised  £580,609  13s.  Ojd.,  of  which 
there  was  subscribed  to  the  Sustentation 
Fund  £170,368  is.  7d. 

free-city,  s.  A  city  or  town  of  the 
German  Empire,  independent  in  its  govern- 
ment and  franchise,  and  virtually  forming  an 
Independent  state  by  itself.  They  were  for- 
merly many  in  number,  but  only  three  now 
«xi>t — viz.,  Hamburg,  Liibeck,  and  Bremen. 

free-companies,  &  K 

Hift.:  The  name  given  to  bodies  of  dis- 
banded soldiers  who  ravaged  France  after  the 
Peace  of  Bretigny,  concluded  on  May  8,  1360. 
They  were  called  also  Free  Lances  and  Con- 
•dottieri. 

free-course,  s. 

Maritime  law  :  The  state  of  having  the  wind 
fri'iu  a  favourable  quarter. 

free  electricity,  s. 

Elect. :  The  portion  or  amount  of  electricity 
irhieh,  to  restore  disturbed  equilibrium,  can 
pa.-s  from  a  battery  to  an  adjacent  conductor, 
or  from  one  conductor  to  another.  [FHEE- 
CHAROB.) 

free-fugue,  a. 

Mi.f.:  A  fugue  in  which  the  answer  and 
general  treatment  are  not  according  to  strict 
rules.  [FUOUK.J 

free-gills  or  lamellae,  s.  pi. 

Sot. :  The  lamellae  or  gills  of  an  agaricus, 
•when  they  do  not  adhere  to  the  stipes. 
{LituUey.)  • 

free-grace,  s. 

Theol.:  The  exact  expression,  "free  grace," 
does  not  occur  in  Scripture,  but  a  near  ap- 
proach to  it  does  in  the  words  "  being  justified 
freely  by  his  grace  "(Bom.  iii.  24).  Its  im- 
port is  a  gift  conferred,  not  on  account  of 
merit  in  the  recipient,  but  simply  of  grace — 
i.e.,  of  free  favour,  with  unmerited  kindness. 
The  gift  specially  referred  to  is  the  gift  of 
salvation  through  the  merits  of  the  Saviour. 

*  free-lance,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  member  of  one  of  those  companies 
of  knights  who,  after  the  Crusades,  wandered 
about  offering  their  services  to  the  highest 
bidder.    The  name  was  specially  applied  to 
those  belonging  to  the  Free  Companies  (q.v.). 

2.  Fig. :   A  controversialist  whose  pen  is 
•used  independently,  so  that  no  party  can  cal- 
culate on  his  aid  ;  or  one  who  sells  his  pen  to 
the  highest  bidder,  careless  of  the  views  he 
advocates  ;  one  who  pays  little  regard  to  the 
conventionalities  of  society. 

free-love,  s.  The  doctrine  that  the  affec- 
tions should  be  free  to  fix  on  any  object  to 
which  they  are  drawn  (advocated  and  put  in 
practice  by  certain  parties  in  the  United  States). 
In  its  extreme  form,  it  sets  aside  marriage, 
and  all  vows  of  sexual  fidelity  for  life,  or  even 
tor  a  limited  period,  giving  free  scope  to  every 
passing  caprice  of  inclination  or  passion.  It  is 
in  conflict  with  the  Bible,  with  the  generally 
Accepted  canons  of  ethics,  and  with  the  laws 
•of  every  civilized  country  in  the  world. 

free-lover,  s.  An  advocate  of  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  free-love. 

free-milling,  a. 

Mining :  Easily  reduced  (said  of  auriferous 
and  argentiferous  ores  which  are  reducible 
•without  previous  roasting). 

free-parts,  -•.  pi. 

Music :  Additional  parts  to  a  canon  or  fugue, 
having  independent  melodies,  in  order  to 
strengthen  or  complete  the  harmony. 

free-pass,  s.  A. pass  or  ticket  entitling 
the  holder  to  travel  or  to  enter  an  exhibition, 
theatre,  &c.,  free  of  charge. 

free-port,*. 

Commerce : 

1.  A  port  where  ships  of  all  nations  may 
load  or  discharge  cargo  free  of  duty,  provided 
the  goods  are  not  carried  into  the  adjoining 
countries. 

2.  A  port  where   all   kinds   of  goods  are 
received  from  ships  of  all  nations  at  equal 
rates. 


free-reed,  «. 

Music :  An  elastic  tongne,  usually  of  brass, 
and  playing  in  a  long  rectangular  opening  in 
a  plute  to  which  one  end  of  it  is  riveted. 
The  name  is  given  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
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FREE-REED. 

reed  which  batters  against  the  seat,  as  in  the 
clarinet,  some  organ-pipes,  the  bassoon,  and 
oboe.  These  battering- reeds  are  usually  of 
wood.  The  free-reed  is  used  in  the  accordeon, 
and  similar  instruments,  and  in  most  of  the 
reed-pipes  of  organs. 

*  free- services,  s.  pi 

Feud.  Syst. :  Such  services  which  it  was  not 
derogatory  to  a  freeman  to  perform — e.g., 
serving  under  his  lord  in  war. 

free  ship,  ».  A  neutral  ship,  or  (U.S.) 
a  ship  which,  although  built  abroad,  receives 
U.  S.  registry,  because  owned  by  a  citizen  or 
citizens  of  this  country. 

free-Shooter,  s.    A  franc-tireur  (q.T.). 

free-soil,  a.  A  term  applied  to  the 
principles  of  a  party  in  the  United  States  who 
advocated  the  non-extension  of  slavery. 

free-soiler,  s.  A  member  or  supporter 
of  the  free-soil  party. 

free-soilism,  «.  The  principles  of  the 
free-soil  party. 

free-spirits,  s.  pi. 

Ecclesiol.  A  Ch.  Hist. :  The  same  as  BRETHREN 
OF  THE  FREE  SPIRIT  (q.v.). 

free-states,  s.  pi.  Those  states  of  the 
Union  in  which  slavery  never  existed,  or  in 
which  it  was  abolished  before  the  Civil  War. 

free-stuff,  s. 

Carp. :  Timber  free  from  knots ;  clear-stuff. 

free-style, ». 

Music :  Composition  not  absolutely  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  rules  of  counterpoint. 

free-templar,  s.  A  member  of  a  tem- 
perance organization  which  broke  off  from  the 
Good  Templars,  its  distinctive  tenet  being 
that  each  lodge  should  be  free  and  indepen- 
dent, and  not  subordinate  to  a  grand  lodge. 

free  templary,  free  templarism,  s 

The  distinctive  views  held  by  the  Free-Tern 
plars.  [FREE  TEMPLAR.] 

free-trade,  s. 

Political  Econ.,  Comm.,  Hist.,  £  Ord.  Lang. : 
Trade  exempt  from  all  artificial  restraints,  the 
free  exchange  of  commodities  at  home  and 
abroad.  Its  great  principle  or  aim  is  to  buy 
in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearesl 
one ;  and  it  seeks  the  removal  of  all  legisla- 
tive impediments,  whatever  may  be  their  char 
acter,  to  the  realization  of  its  programme, 
Even  those  who  denounce  the  cardinal  principle 
of  free-trade  on  account  of  its  apparent  selfish- 
ness, habitually  carry  it  out  in  practice.  Other 
things  being  equal,  they  buy  at  a  shop  where 
the  article  they  require  is  priced  lower  than  al 
the  shops  adjacent ;  in  other  words,  they  buy 
in  the  cheapest  market.  When  they  put  ar 
article  of  their  own  up  to  auction,  they  direct 
that  it  shall  be  knocked  down  to  the  highest 
bidder,  in  other  words  they  sell  in  the  dearest 
market.  It  is  a  moot  point  whether  it  is  ex- 


pedient to  protect  a  new  manufacture  in  a 
colony  into  which  it  has  just  been  introduced, 
and  then  strike  off  all  protection  when  it  haa 
passed  its  infancy.  Some  free-traders  have 
also  thought  that,  in  the  case  of  a  foreign 
bounty,  so  large  as  to  enable  one  receiving  it 
to  sell  an  article  absolutely  below  prime  cost, 
some  temporary  protection  might  be  given  to 
a  home  manufacturer  whom  this  was  designed 
to  ruin  ;  the  majority  would  carry  out  rigid 
free-trade,  and  all  who  hold  the  doctrine 
believe  that  the  exceptions  to  its  operation 
should  be  as  few  as  possible. 

The  departure  from  free-trade  most  difficult, 
nay,  hopeless  to  avoid,  is  that  which  arises 
from  the  necessity  of  apportioning  taxation  to 
the  resources  of  the  several  classes  of  society. 
Theoretically  there  should  be  no  indirect 
taxes.  Every  one  should  be  free  to  export  or 
import  whatever  he  likes,  and  then  pay  by  an 
income  tax  levied  on  the  resources  which  he 
has  made  during  the  year ;  but,  practically 
speaking,  an  income  tax  cannot  be  levied  on 
the  great  mass  of  people,  who,  if  they  do  not 
pay  indirect  taxes,  will  be  exempt  from  public 
financial  burdens  altogether.  Every  such  tax 
more  or  less  violates  free  trade. 

Taxes  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  native 
industry  once  abounded.  Each  was  really  a 
pauper  dole  ;  nor  were  the  recipients  of  th» 
gift  benefited  by  the  ill-judged  liberality. 

Early  in  177(5,  Adam  Smith,  formerly  a 
Glasgow  professor,  but  then  living  in  his 
native  town  of  Kirkcaldy,  published  his  cele- 
brated work,  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  o/  the  Wealth  o/  Nations.  In  this  com- 
prehensive treatise,  free-trade  is  clearly  advo- 
cated. These  views  gradually  affected  English 
opinion,  and  after  the  Corn  Law  Abolition 
Act  of  184fi,  free  trade  was  estatiliNbed.  In 
this  country  there  has,  fur  many  years,  existed 
a  strong  party  in  its  favor,  the  national  jKdi- 
tical  parties  of  to-day  being  mainly  divided  on 
the  question  of  Protection  to  Hume  Industries 
and  Free  Trade  so  far  as  revenue  demands 
will  permit.  At  present  in  the  United  States 
there  isa  great  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  sentiment  ranging  from  extreme  Free 
Trade  to  extreme  Protection,  through  every 
intermediate  grade.  [BOUNTY,  CORN-LAWS, 
EXPORT,  IMPORT,  NAVIGATION-LAWS.) 

Free  Trade  and  Sailors'  Bights :  A  popular  cry 
in  this  country  immediately  before  and  during 
the  war  of  1812.' 

free-will,  s.  &  a. 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  power  of  directing  our  own  actions 
without  any  restraining  or  constraining  in- 
fluence or  power. 

"  We  have  a  power  to  suspend  the  prosecution  of 
this  or  that  desire  ;  this  seeiui  to  me  the  source  of  all 
lilwrty  ;  in  this  seems  to  consist  that  which  is  impro- 
perly called  free-will."— Locke. 

2.  Voluntariness,  spontaneity. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Metaph. :   The  power  which  the  will  has, 
or  is  supposed  to  have,  to  adopt  either  of  two 
courses  open  to  it,  just  as  it  pleases.     From 
the  philosophical  point  of  view,  however,  this 
does  not  make  the  will  really  free.    If  it  be 
under  the  control  of  intellect  so  clear,  and  so 
much  preponderating  over  passion,   that  of 
two  courses  open  to  it,  it  uniformly  chooses 
the  more  eligible,  then  it  is  compelled  by  its 
very  constitution  so  to    act,  and  can  that 
which  is  compelled  be  called  free  ?    If  dif- 
ferently constituted,  with  feeble  intellect  and 
dominant  passion,  it  cannot  resist  a  certain 
temptation  in  its  path,  and  therefore  is  what 
is  popularly  called  the  "slave "of  a  certain 
vice,  the  question  may  be  asked,  "  Is  a  slave 
free?"    From  the  philosophic  view,  there  is 
a  scheme  of  causation  as  perfect  in  the  moral 
as  in  the  material  world,  the  wills  of  an  infinite 
number  of  individuals  constituting  links  of 
the  chain.    To  reconcile  "  liberty  "  with  "ne- 
cessity "  has  long  been  attempted,  but  with 
limited  success,  though  both  are  true.    A  first 
step  towards  its  settlement  is  taken  when  it 
is  shown,  as  Hume  clearly  does  in  his  Essay 
on    Liberty   and  Necessity,  that  the  dispute 
carried  on  for  ages  on  these  subjects  is  only 
one  about  words,  for  the  advocate  for  liberty 
grants  all  that  the  necessitarian  asks,  and  the 
necessitarian  all  that  is  claimed  by  the  advo- 
cate for  liberty.     A  standard  work  on   the 
subject  is  Jonathan  Edwards's  Inquiry  into 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will  (1754). 

2.  Theol. :  The  same  difficulty  exists  in  re- 
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conciling  the  omnipotence  of  God  and  the 
freedom  of  man's  will  with  its  attendant  re- 
sponsibility (Rom.  ix.  19,  -20).    Christians  in 
general  accept  both  doctrines,   though   two 
antagonistic  views — the  Calvinistic  and  the 
Arminiau — are  entertained    on    the    subject. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  may 
be   seen  in  the  Tenth  Article.     [ARMINIAN, 
CALVINISM,  FIVE  POINTS.  ] 
"  Others  .  .  .  reasoned  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate  ; 
Fix'd  fate./r.-e-wiW,  fore-know  ledge  absolute, 
And  found  no  end."       Milton :  P.  L..  bk.  ii.  560. 

B.  As  adj. :  Given  freely  ;  with  free-will. 

"Accept,  I  beseech  thee.  the  free-will  offerings  of 
my  mouth,  O  Lord."— Pi.  cxix.  108. 

free,  v.t.    [FREE,  a.] 

1.  To  set  free  or  at  liberty ;  to  release  from 
slavery,  captivity  or  confinement ;  to  manu- 
mit. 

"  Canst  thou  no  other  master  understand, 
Than  him  that  freed  thee  by  the  pretor's  wand  t" 
Dryden  :  Pertiiu,  sat.  v. 

2.  To  deliver  from  any  despotic  government 
or  authority ;  to  liberate  ;  to  deliver. 

"  He  recovered  the  temple,  freed  the  city,  and  up- 
held the  laws  which  were  going  down."— 2  Maccabees 
ii.  «. 

3.  To  disentangle  or  clear  from  any  encum- 
brance or  obstruction  ;  to  disengage  ;  to  re- 
move any  encumbrance  or  obstacle  from  :  as, 
To  free  the  feet  from  fetters. 

4.  To  clear  or  set  free  from  anything  ill ; 
to  rid. 

"  William,  freed  from  an  enemy  which  had  given 
himself  and  his  father  so  many  alarms,  renewed  his 
i    ill-treatment  of  his  brothers."— Burke :  AbrUa.  Kng. 
Silt.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

5.  To  exempt  as  from  any  oppressive  condi- 
tion or  duty. 

*  6.  To  remove ;  to  take  or  do  away ;  to  clear. 

"We  may  again  .  .  . 

Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  knives." 
Shakes?. :  Macbeth,  iii.  6. 

*  7.  To  acquit,  to  absolve ;  to  clear  from 
any  stain  or  charge. 

••  I  free  you  from  it."         Shaketp. :  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

*  8.  To  frank  ;   to  cause  to   pass  free   of 
charge. 

"  Please  to  fret  this  letter  to  Miss  Lucy  Porter  in 
Lichfield."— Johnion  :  To  Mn.  Thrale  (June,  1775). 

*  9.  To  open  so  as  to  allow  free  passage 
through. 

"  This  master  key 
Freet  every  lock  and  leads  us  to  his  person.' 

llryden  :  [><m  Hebattian,  IT.  1. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  free, 
to  set  free,  to  deliver,  and  to  liberate  :  "To  free 
is  properly  to  make  free,  in  distinction  from 
set  free ;  the  first  is  employed  in  what  concerns 
ourselves,  and  the  second  in  that  which 
concerns  another.  .  .  .  We  are  delivered  or 
liberated  from  that  which  others  have  imposed 
upon  us  ;  the  former  from  evils  in  general, 
the  latter  from  the  evil  of  confinement.  .  .  . 
When  applied  in  a  spiritual  sense  free  is 
applied  to  sin  ;  set  free  is  employed  for  obliga- 
tion and  responsibility ;  deliver  is  employed 
for  external  circumstances."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

tree   bench,  *.    [Eng.  free,  and  bench.] 

Law :  The  right  which  a  widow  has  in  her 
husband's  copyhold  lands,  corresponding  to 
dower  in  the  case  of  freeholds. 

*  free  boot,  *  free-boote,  s.  [FREEBOOTER.  ] 
Robbery. 

"Liued  themselves  upon  freeboote."  —  Stapylton: 
Juvenal,  sat.  viii.  124.  (Note.) 

free- boot -er,  s.  [Dut.  vrijbuiter;  Ger. 
freibeuter.}  One  who  wanders  about  for  the 
sake  of  plunder ;  a  pillager,  a  plunderer,  a 
robber. 

"  The  freebooter  was  exalted  iii  toa  hero  of  romance." 
—Macau  lay  :  Silt.  Eng.,  uh.  xiii. 

*free'-boot-er-jr,  »•  [Eng./ree;  -bootery.] 
The  act,  practices,  or  occupation  of  a  free- 
booter ;  plunder  taken  by  a  freebooter. 

t  free' -boot-ing,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  free;  boot(y); 
•ing.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  plundering  or  pil- 
laging ;  freebootery. 

"  William  spoke  strongly  to  him  about  the  fret- 
booting  which  was  the  disgrace  of  the  colonies."— 
Jtacaulay :  Uitt.  Eng..  ch.  xxv. 

B.  As  adj. :  Following  the  profession  of  a 
freebooter ;  plundering,  pillaging. 

•  free'-  boot  -  Jf,  *.      [Eng.  free,  and   booty.} 
Plunder  or  pillage  by  freebooters  ;  freebootery. 

free   born,  o.    [Eng.  free,  and  born.]    Born 


free— freely 

in  a  state  of  freedom  ;  inheriting  liberty  ;  not 
a  slave  by  birth. 

"  She  caught  the  last- 
Last  glorious  drop  his  heart  had  shed,  _, 
Before  its  freeborn  spirit  fled  !  " 

Moore :  Pa.rad.ite  *  the  Peri. 

*  free'-chap-el,  s.     [Eng.  free,  and  chapel.] 
A  chapel  founded  by  the  king,  and  by  him  ex- 
empted from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary. 
The  king  may  also  license  a  subject  to  found 
such  a  chapel,  and  by  his  charter  exempt  it 
from  the  ordinary's  visitation. 

*  free   cost,  s.  [Eng.  free,  and  cost.]  Freedom 
from  cost,  charge,  or  expenses. 

"To  hate  and  despise  the  absurdity  of  being  kind 
uppn/reecoit,  as  not  so  much  as  to  tell  a  friend  what 
it  is  o'clock  for  nothing."— South. 

freed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [FREE,  v.] 

*  free  -den-i-zen,  s.     [Eng.  free,  and  deni- 
zen.]   A  free  citizen  or  denizen  of  a  city  or 
town.    [Freedom  of  a  city.] 

*  free  -den-i-zen,   v.t.     [FREEDENIZEN,    s.] 
To  make  a  denizen  or  citizen  ;  to  make  free  of 
a  city. 

"  No  worldly  respects  can  freedeniien  a  Christian 
here,  and  of  peregrinut  make  him  cii'is." — Bp.  Hall. 

freed  man,  s.  [Eng.  freed,  and  man.]  A 
man  born  a  slave  and  manumitted. 

"  The/reedmon  jostles,  and  will  be  preferred  : 
First  come,  first  served,  he  cries." 

Dry  den :  Juvenal,  sat  i. 

free  dom,  *  freo  dom,  *  fre  dom,  *  fre- 
dome,  *  free  dam,  s.  [A.S.  freodom;  O. 
Fris.  fridom ;  Dut.  frijdom.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  free  ;  liberty  ;  exemp- 
tion from  servitude,  confinement,  or  restraint. 

2.  Exemption  from  subjection  to  any  power ; 
independence. 

"  The  last  of  Lambro's  patriots  there 
Auticipated/reedom  share." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abi/ctoi,  Ii.  20. 

3.  Power  or  liberty  of  enjoying  franchises 
or  privileges. 

"  This  prince  first  gave  freedom  to  servants,  so  as  to 
become  citizens  of  equal  privileges  with  the  rest, 
which  very  much  increased  the  power  of  the  people." — 
Swift. 

4.  Exemption  from  restraint ;  license. 

"  I  will  that  all  the  feasts  and  sabbaths  shall  be  all 
days  of  immunity  and  freedom  for  the  Jews  in  my 
realm."—!  Maccabees  x.  34. 

5.  Exemption  from  necessity,  fate,  or  any 
constraining  power  or  influence. 

"  In  Una  then  consists  freedom — viz.  in  our  being 
able  to  act  or  not  to  act,  according  as  we  shall  choose 
on  will."— Locke :  On  Human  Undemanding ,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  xxi. 

6.  Privileges,  franchises,  Immunities. 

"Let  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter  and  your  city's  freedom." 

ShaJcetp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

7.  License ;  excess  ;  violation  of  the  rules 
of  good-breeding  ;  a  liberty. 

8.  Ease  or  facility  in  doing  anything :  as, 
He  draws  with  freedom. 

*  9.  A  free  unconditional  grant. 

%  For  the  difference  between  freedom  and 
liberty,  see  LIBERTY. 

IT  Freedom  of  a  city :  Immunity  from 
county  jurisdiction,  and  the  privilege  of 
corporate  taxation  and  self-government  held 
under  a  charter  from  the  Crown.  This  free- 
dom is  enjoyed  of  right,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  charter,  and  is  often  conferred  as 
an  honour  on  princes  and  other  distinguished 
individuals.  The  freedom  of  a  city  carries 
the  parliamentary  franchise. 

freedom  fine,  s.  A  payment  made  on 
being  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  a  city,  guild, 
or  incorporation. 

*  free  dom  less,  a.     [Eng.  freedom;  -less.] 
Having  no  freedom  ;  enslaved.    (Byron :  Irish 
Avatar.) 

*  freed  stool,  s.    [FREDSTOLE.] 

free    fish   er,    free   fish    er   mam,    s. 

[Eng.  free,  and  fisher,  fisherman.]    One  who  has 
an  exclusive  right  to  fish  in  certain  waters. 

"Who  ar«  your  [or<lsh\v'tfrceflthermm."— C.  Kingt- 
ley.  (Wabtter.l 

*  free'-f  Ish-er-jf,  s.    [Eng.  free,  and  fishery.  ] 

Law :  The  exclusive  right  of  fishing  in  cer- 
tain waters  ;  a  crown  franchise,  forbidden  by 
Magna  Charta  and  its  confirmations. 

•free'-foot-e'd.a.  [Eng.  free,  &n<\  footed.]  Not 
res  trained  in  marching.  (Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.3.) 
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free-hand,  a.  [Eng.  free,  and  hand.]  Exo- 
cuted  with  the  hand  alone,  without  instru- 
ments :  as,  freehand  drawing. 

"The  study  and  practice  of  freehand  drawing  give* 
accuracy  to  the  eye,  and  refines  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties."— CauelCt  Technical  Educator,  i.  48. 

free'-hand-ed,  a.  [Eng.  free;  hand;  -ed.] 
Open-handed,  free,  generous,  liberal. 

"  He  was  as  freehanded  a  young  fellow  as  any  in  th» 
army."— Thackeray.  (Ofilvie.) 

free  -heart-ed,  a.    [Eng.  free,  and  hearted.] 

1.  Open,  frank,  unreserved. 

"  Love  must  freehearted  be  and  voluntary ; 
And  not  enchanted,  or  by  fate  constrained." 

Datriet. 

2.  Free,  liberal,  generous,  bounteous. 

"  In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Freehearted  Hospitality." 

Longfellow  :  Old  Clock  on  the  Stain. 

free'-heart-ed-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  freehearted  i 
-ly.]  In  a  freehearted,  liberal,  or  open  man- 
ner ;  frankly  ;  liberally. 

free  -heart-ed  ness,  s.  [Eng.  freehearted; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  freehearted; 
liberality ;  frankness. 

free  -hold,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  free,  and  hold.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Law:  An  estate  or  real  property  held  in 
fee-simple  or  fee-tail  ;  the  tenure  by  which 
such  an  estate  is  held.  Anciently  it  was  one 
of  the  two  chief  tenures  known  as  tenure  in 
free  socage,  and  was  the  only  free  method  for 
laymen  to  hold  property.  During  feudal  times 
the  freeholder  had  to  render  some  small 
services  of  an  honourable  kind  :  now  these 
are  abolished.  A  freehold  estate  must  pos- 
sess immobility,  in  other  words  must  consist 
either  of  land  or  of  some  interest  arising  out  of 
land  annexed  to  it.  Secondly,  it  must  be  of 
indeterminate  duration. 

"  No  alienation  of  lands  holden  in  chief  should  be 
available,  touching  the  freehold  ot  inheritance  thereof, 
but  only  where  it  were  made  by  matter  of  record."— «i 
Bacon:  Office  of  Alienation. 

B.  As  adj. :  Held  in  fee-simple  or  fee-tail ; 
of  the  nature  of  a  freehold. 

"  He  determined,  therefore,  to  postpone  for  a  short 
time  the  confiscation  of  the  freehold  property  of  re- 
fractory  clergymen."— Macavlay  ;  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

free'-hold-er,  s.    [Eng.  freehold ;  -er.] 

1.  Eng.  Law :  The  possessor  of  a  freehold. 
"The  main  strength  of  the  opposition  lay  among 

the  small  freeholder*  in  the  country,  and  among  the 
merchants  and  shopkeepers  of  the  towns."— Macaulay : 
Hiit.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Scots  Law :  Formerly  a  person  holding  of 
the  crown,  but  now  applied  to  all  who,  before 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  had  a 
property  qualification  entitling  them  to  vote 
for  or  be  elected  members  of  parliament. 

*  free  -lac,  *  freo -lac,  s.     [A.S.  freoldc.] 
Freeiiess,  frankness. 

"Eduiodnesse  and  tholemodnesse  and  freolac  ol 
heorte."— Ancren  RMe,  p.  40. 

free'-liy-er,  s.  [Eng.  free,  and  liver.]  One 
who  lives  freely  and  highly ;  one  who  in- 
dulges his  appetites. 

free'-liv-ing,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  free,  and  living.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Living  freely  or  highly  ;  given 
to  indulgence  of  the  appetites. 

B.  As  subst. :  Indulgence  of  the  appetites. 

*  f reel  tee,  s.    [FRAILTY.] 

free'-ljr,  adv.  '  [A.S.  freolice;  M.  H.  Q«r. 
vrlliche.]  [FREE,  a.] 

1.  In  a  free  manner  [or  state  ;   with  full 
liberty,  without  dependence. 

2.  Without  restraint  or  hindrance. 

"  Thou  shalt  live  as  freely  as  thy  lord.* 

Shakesp.  :  'twelfth  Xight,  \.  4. 

3.  Plentifully,  copiously  ;  to  excess. 

"  You  would  drink,  freely." 

Shake*?.  .  2  Henry  IV.,  Ir.  J. 

4.  Without   sample   or   reserve  ;    openly, 
frankly. 

"  To  tell  men  freely  of  their  foulest  faults."— 
Dryden:  Etiay  «/""'  Satire. 

5.  With  full  licence ;  at  one's  own  will  or 
discretion. 

"  To  eat  acorns  with  swine,  when  we  may  freely  eat 
wlii-nt.  liri-Hil  among  men."— Ascham:  Sclioleinaiter. 

6.  Voluntarily,  willingly,  readily  ;  of  one's 
own  accord. 

7.  Honestly,  sincerely,  heartily,  gladly. 

"That  uoble  lady 

Or  gentleman  that  is  noi/reely  merry, 
Is  not  my  friend."     Sh.i/cetp.  :  Henry  ¥111.,  t  4 
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freeman— freight 


8.  Frankly,  literally ;  without  cost  or  charge. 
"/VMiy  ye  have  received,  freely  give."— Jf.itf.  x.  8. 

free  -  man,  *  fre  -  man,  *  ft-co  -  man.  - . 
(Eng.  free,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  is  free  ;  one  who  is  not  a  slave, 
tmssal,  or  dependant ;  one  who  enjoys  lilvrty. 

*  2.  One  who  has  been  freed  ;  a  freedman. 
8.  One  who  has  been  admitted  or  is  entitled 
to  a  franchise  or  particular  privilege,  immu- 
nity, or  right 

"  What  this  union  wu  i»  expressed  in  the  preceding 
Terse,  hy  their  twlh  having  been  nuule  freemen  on  the 
•uue  day."—  Adiiiton. 

freemen's  roll.  s.  A  roll  upon  which 
the  names  of  those  who  have  been  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  a  town  or  city  are  inscribed. 

free'-mar-tln,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Physiol. :  A  cow-calf  born  as  a  twin  with  a 
bull-calf,  whioh  in  this  case  has  all  the  parts 
of  a  perfect  animal ;  whilst  the  cow-calf  is  a 
hermaphrodite  und  barren.  [COW-CALF.] 

free  ma-son.  ».  [Eng.  fret,  and  mason.]  A 
member  of  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  free- 
masonry. 

free  ma  son  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  freemason;  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  freemasonry  ;  resembling 
freemasonry. 

•Tee-ma'-sdn-ry,  *.  [Eng./rw,  and  masonrv.] 
An  association  of  "  free  and  accepted  masons," 
a  secret  society,  the  more  extravagant  friends 
of  which  claim  fur  it  an  antiquity  extend- 
ing back  to  the  building  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  if*  not  even  to  the  time  when  the 
Tower  of  Babel  was  erected.  It  is  said  that 
it  was  introduced  into  England  about  A.D. 
676,  that  the  Grand  Lodge  at  York  was 
founded  in  926,  and  freemasonry  was  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  in  1140.  Some,  regarding 
at  least  the  earlier  of  these  dates  as  imaginary, 
•liege  that  it  did  not  come  into  existence  till 
•bout  the  time  of  the  Crusades  ;  and  that 
•when  it  arose,  it  was  simply  the  masonic 
guild,  or,  as  it  would  now  be  called,  trades' 
union.  As  the  masons  moved  from  place  to 
place  seeking  employment  upon  cathedrals, 
abbeys,  or  other  ecclesiastical  edifices  then 
being  erected,  they  had  secret  signs  by  which 
they  recognised  each  other,  and  proved  that 
they  were  real  proficients  in  the  art  which 
they  professed,  and  not  mere  pretenders. 

At  first  the  Church  looked  ou  the  Society 
with  favor,  but  ultimately  became  unfriendly. 
In  1424  it  was  prohibited  by  the  Act  3  Henry 
VI.,  c.  1,  which,  however  was  never  enforced. 
It  is  said  that  freemasonry  did  not  take  root 
In  France  till  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
Grand  Lodge  of  England  was  founded  in  1717, 
that  of  Ireland  in  1730,  and  that  of  Scotland 
In  1736.  It  wae  introduced  into  the  American 
colonies  in  1730,  and  has  grown  greatly  in  the, 
United  States,  there  being  here  48  Grand 
Lodges,  exercising  control  over  nearly  10,<KX) 
lodges,  and  Masonry  is  nowhere  held  in 
greater  honor  than  in  this  country.  It  fell 
into  disfavor  during  the  anti-mason  excite- 
ment of  some  sixty  years  ago,  but  is  now 
highly  popular.  In  1738  the  Pope  published 
•  bull  of  excommunication  against  freemasons, 
and  freemasonry  was  included  among  the 
errors  condemned  by  the"  Syllabus  in  1864. 
[See  list  of  American  Societies  in  the  Appendix.] 

•free  -mind- ed,  a.  [Eng.  free,  and  minded.] 
Having  the  mind  free  from  care,  trouble,  or 
perplexity  ;  without  care  or  trouble. 

"Tobefrteminded.  and  cheerfully  disposed  at  hoars 
of  meat  sleep,  and  exercise,  IB  one  of  the  best  precepts 
of  long  luting."— Bacon. 

free  ness,  *  fre  nesse,  s.    [Eng.  free ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  free  or 
at  liberty  ;  freedom,  liberty. 

2.  Openness, candour,  unreservedness,  frank- 
ness. 

"  f'rerncue  of  speech  is  when  we  speake  boldly  and 
without  feare  euen  to  the  proudest  of  them."—  H'ilion  : 
Artc  r,f  Khttvrique,  p.  203. 

3.  Generosity,  liberality,  bounty. 

"  I  hope  it  will  never  be  said  that  the  laity,  who  by 
the  clergy  are  taught  to  be  charitable,  shall  in  their 
•»ri;orations  exceed  the  clergy  iUelf,  and  their  sons, 
iitfrrenea  of  giving."— Sprat. 

fri  -er,  *.     [Eng.  free,  v. ;  -«r.]    One   who 
\  frees,  sets  free,  or  delivers ;   a  liberator,  a 
deliverer. 

"  Bacchus,  thou  art/rwr 
Of  cares  and  overseer." 
Ben  J onion  :  Dedic.  of  King' I  Letter. 


free' -school,  r.    [Eng.  free,  and  school.] 

1.  A  school  endowed  or  supported  by  funds, 
in  which  pupils  are  taught  without  charge. 

*  "  If  there  were  a  possibility  of  having  even  our  free- 
K-Jtoolt  kept  a  little  out  of  town."— Votdtmith :  The 
Bet.  No.  4. 

2.  A  school  to  which  pupils  are  admitted 
without  restriction. 

*  free   ship,    •  fre  shipe,   '  fre  scipe,   s. 

[A.S.  fredscipe.]    Freedom. 

"  To  leaen  the  thrales  of  thralshipe  and  giuen  hem 
frtthipe"-O.  Eng.  Homiliet,  ii.  121. 

free  spok-en,  a.  [Eng.  free,  and  spoken.] 
Accustomed"  to  speak  without  reserve  ;  out- 
spoken, frank. 

"  A  freetpoktn  senator,  said.  Harry,  they  should  sup 
with  us."— Bacon :  Apophthegm*. 

free  stone,  free  stone,  a.  £  s.  [Eng.  free, 
and  stone.} 

A.  As  adj.  (Of  the  two  forms): 

1.  Hort.  (Of  the  form  free  stone)  :  Having  the 
stone  separated  containing  the   kernel,  and 
adherent  to  the  flesh  of  the  fruit.    It  is  called 
also  cling-stone.    (Paxton.) 

2.  Petrol.  (Of  the  form  freestone)  :  Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  rock  described  under  B. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Petrol.  (Of  the  form  freestone)  : 

1.  Gen. :  Any  stone  which  can  be  cut,  freely 
in  every  direction,  and  which  has  no  distinct 
cleavage. 

2.  Spec. :   A  fine-grained   sandstone   with 
these  characteristics. 

free  -think  er,  s.  [Eng.  free,  and  thinker.] 
A  name  often  assumed  by  those  who,  disbe- 
lieving in  revelation,  feel  themselves  free  to 
adopt  any  opinion  in  religious  or  other  matters 
which  may -result  from  their  own  independent 
thinking.  The  name  was  specially  claimed  by 
those  who  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  took  part  on  the  antichristian  side 
in  the  Deistic  Controversy — viz.,  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury,  Toland,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Collins, 
Woolaston,  Tindal,  and  Viscount  Bolingbroke. 
The  word  Freethinker  occurs  in  a  letter  about 
Toland,  from  Mr.  Molyneux  to  Locke,  on 
April  6,  1697  ;  and  a  work  published  by  An- 
thony Collins,  in  1713,  is  called  A  Discourse 
on  Freethinking. 

free  -think-ing,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.   free,  and 

thinking.] 

A.Assubst. :  Unbelief,  scepticism ;  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principles  of  a  freethinker  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Holding  the  principles  of  a 
freethinker;  in  any  way  relating  to  or  con- 
nected with  free  thought. 

*  free    thought  (ought   as    at),  s.  &  a. 

[Eng.  free,  and  thought.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Freethiuking. 

B.  4s  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  freethinking. 

* free'-tongued,  a.  [Eng.  free,  and  tongued.] 
Speaking  without  reserve ;  freespoken,  out- 
spoken. 

*  free'-war-ren,  s.    [Eng.  free,  and  warren.] 

Law :  A  royal  franchise  or  exclusive  right 
of  killing  beasts  and  fowls  of  warren  within 
certain  limits. 

free  -wom-an,  s.  [Eng.  free,  and  woman.] 
A  woman  born  free  ;  a  woman  not  a  slave. 


freeze,     freese,  'frees  en,  "  frese,  r.i. 

&  t.  [A.S.  freosan ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  frjosa; 
Sw.  frysa ;  Dan.  fry»;  Dut.  vriezen;  Ger. 
frieren ;  O.  H.  Ger.  freosan  ;  Lat.  prurio  =  to 
itch.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

L  Literally  : 

1.  To  become  congealed  with  cold  ;  to  be 
changed  from  a  liquid  into  a  solid  state  by  the 
abstraction  or  loss  of  heat. 

2.  To  be  at  that  degree  of  cold  at  which 
water  becomes  frozen ;  said  of  the  weather : 
as,  It  freezes  hard. 

3.  To  become  chilled,  or  exceedingly  cold  ; 
to  lose  animation  through  cold. 

*  LL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  become  numb ;  to  lose  activity  or  ani- 
mation. 

"  Whereof  art  thnu  so  sore  afered 
That  thou  thy  tunge  suffrest/r««>" 


2.  To  grow  cold  ;  to  cool. 

"  Thy  love  doth/rww." 

StmJteip. :  Tamitig  of  the  Shrew,  U.  L 

B.  Transitive  : 
L  Literally  : 

1.  To  congeal  by  cold  ;  to  convert  into  ice ; 
to  solidify  by  the  abstraction  of  heat. 

2.  To  overpower  or  Rill  with  cold  ;  to  de- 
prive of  animation  by  extreme  cold. 

"  My  master   and    mistress  are   almost  from  to 
death."— Shaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 
II.  Fig.  :  To  congeal,  to  chill,  to  cool. 
"  I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  reins. 
That  alinost/reetej  up  the  heat  of  life." 

Shaketp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  1. 1. 

freeze,  s.  [FREEZE,  v.}  The  act  or  state  of 
freezing  ;  a  frost.  (Colloquial.) 

freez'-er,  s.  [Eng.  freeze,  v.  ;  -er.]  An  appa- 
ratus in  which  cream  or  other  food  is  placed 
to  be  frozen. 

freez'  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  £  s.    [FREEZE,  t1.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it;  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  con- 
gealing with  cold ;   the   state  of   becoming 
frozen. 

2.  Physics :    Congelation ;    the    passing  of 
liquid,  and  specially  water,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  cold,  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state. 

freezing  mixture,  s.  A  mixture  of  salt 
and  pounded  ice  ;  or  a  combination  of  chem- 
icals with  or  without  ice. 

freezing-point,  s.  The  point  at  which 
freezing  takes  place.  [FREEZING.]  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer  is  so  graduated  that  the 
point  at  which  fresh  water  becomes  solid  is 
marked  as  32°.  In  the  Centigrade  and  Reaumur 
thermometers  the  freezing-point  is  graduated 
at  0.  Salt  water  freezes  at  27°  F.,  and  2'25°  C. 

freez'-y,  a.  [Eng.  freeze);  -y.]  A  free  trans- 
lation by  an  English  wit  of  Frimaire  (q.v.). 

freg'-n-us,  *  fre-gfl'-lus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat., 
from  Gr.  <j>p«rycAo«  (phrugilos)  =  a  bird,  per- 
haps a  finch.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Corvidae,  subfamily 
Pyrrhocoracinae.  Fregilus  graculus  is  the 
Cornish  Chough.  [CHOUGH.] 

*Frei'-a,s.  [Freia,  Freya(l.  Mythol.).  Goth. 
fryon  =  to  love ;  Ger.  freien  =  to  seek  in 
marriage.] 

1.  Scandinavian  Myth. :  The  goddess  of  love 
and  of  marriage. 

2.  Astron. :   An  asteroid,  the  76th  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  D'Arrest,  Nov.  14,  1862. 

frei  berg  ite,  s.  [From  Freiberg,  in  Saxony, 
where  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  An  argentiferous  variety  of  Tetra- 
hedrite. 

frei'-es -le-ben-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Freiesle- 
ben,  a  German  mineralogist.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  sectile  and  somewhat 
brittle  mineral  of  metallic  lustre  and  steel- 
grey  or  silver-white  colour  ;  its  hardness  2  to 
2'5  ;  sp.  gr.  6  to  6'4.  Compos. :  Smlphur,  18'6; 
antimony,  25'9 ;  lead,  31  '2 ;  silver,  24 '3.  Found 
in  Saxony,  Transylvania,  and  Spain.  (Dana.) 

freight  (as  frat),  *  fraight,  -fraght, 
*  fr aught e,  *  freyt,  *  freythe,  s.  [A  later 
form  of  fraught  (q.  v.) ;  Dut.  vracht ;  Sw. 
frakt;  Dan.  frugt;  O.  H.  Ger.  freld,  freit ; 
Port,  frete  =  a  cargo.] 

1.  That  with  which  a  ship  is  loaded ;  a  load, 
a  cargo. 

"  All  gaily  decked  ill  gorgeous  state, 
Sailed  a  proud  barge  of richest  freight." 

Lloyd:  Arcadia. 

2.  The  money  due  or  paid  for  the  trans- 
portation of  goods. 

"  They  rather  desired  to  lose  wages,  fraight,  and  all, 
than  continue  and  follow  such  desperate  fortunes."— 
JJarMuyt :  Voyaget,  vol.  iii.,  p.  87. 

3.  A  load,  or  cargo. 

"  Yon  sail ...  wafts  the  royal  youth, 
A  freight  of  future  glory  to  my  shore," 

Thornton ;  Britannia,  18. 

T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  bet  ween  freight, 
cargo,  burden,  and  lading  :  "  A  captain  speaks 
of  the  freight  of  his  ship  as  that  which  is  the 
object  of  his  voyage,  by  which  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  it  are  to  make  their  profit. ;  the 
value  and  nature  of  the  freight  are  the  first 
objects  of  consideration :  he  speaks  of  the 
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lading  as  the  thing  which  is  to  fill  the  ship  ; 
the  quantity  and  weight  of  the  IwJing  are  to 
be  taken  into  the  consideration  :  he  speaks  of 
the  cargo  as  the  thing  which  goes  with  the 
ship,  and  belongs  as  it  were  to  the  ship  ;  the 
amount  of  the  cargo  is  that  which  is  first 
thought  of:  lie  speaks  of  the  burden  as  tnat 
which  his  vessel  will  bear ;  it  is  the  property 
of  the  ship  which  is  to  lie  estimated.  The 
ship-broker  regulates  the  freight:  the  captain 
and  the  crew  dispose  the  lading:  the  agent 
sees  to  the  disposal  of  the  cargo :  the  ship- 
builder determines  the  burden:  the  carrier 
looks  to  the  load  which  he  has  to  carry." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synoii.) 

freight-boat,  s.  A  boat  constructed  for 
the  carriage  of  cargo  rather  than  passengers. 

freight  car,  s.  A  car  constructed  for 
the  carriage  of  merchandise.  A  goods-waggon. 
{American.) 

freight -engine,  .-• 

Steam  Eng. :  A  locomotive  adapted  for  draw- 
ing heavy  trains  at  moderate  speed.  A  goods- 
engine.  (American.) 

freight-train,  s.   A  goods-train.  (Amer.) 
•  freight  (as  frat),  *  fraight,  a.    [FREIGHT, 


freight  (as  frat),  *  fraight, 
1?.]    Freighted,  laden,  fraught. 


"  For  it  fell  out  by  chance  that  in  this  publicke 
famine  word  came  of  a  ship  of  Alexandria,  how  it  was 
arrived  fraight  with  a  kind  of  dust  for  the  wrestlers 
of  Nero  his  court.'  —P.  Holland :  Suetoniui,  p.  203. 

freight  (as  frat),  *  fraight.  v.t.  [FREIGHT, 
s.] 

1.  To  load  as  a  ship  with  goods  for  trans- 
portation. 

2.  To  hire  or  charter  for  the  transportation 
of  goods  from  one  place  to  another. 

"About  the  mouth  of  March,  in  the  year  1653,  they 
freighted  a  certain  ship  of  Suuderburg."— Milton  : 
IMterl  of  State  ;  To  the  King  of  Denmark. 

3.  To  form  the  load  with  which  a  vessel  is 
freighted  ;  to  load. 

"  I  would 

H.ive  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  ere 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallowed,  and 
The  freighting  souls  within  her." 

Shabetp.  :  Tempett,  i.  2. 

»  4.  To  load  ;  to  fill. 

"I  Martins]  went  home  to  his  house,  full  freighted 
with  spite  and  malice  against  the  people.  —North: 
Plutarch,  p.  19L 

freight-age  (as  frat'-ig),  s.  [Eng.  freight ; 
•o-ge.] 

1.  The  money  paid  for  the  transportation  of 
goods. 

2.  The  act   of  carrying   or   transporting 
goods. 

"  No  more  than  one  half  of  the  duty  of  freightage 
(hall  be  expended  to  wards  the  payment  of  their  debts." 
—MMon:  LMeri  of  Mate  ;  To  the  Sing  of  Portugal. 

3.  Freight ;  lading  ;  cargo. 

freighted  (as  frat  ed),  fraight  ed,  pa. 
par.  or  a.  [FREIGHT,  ?.] 

freighter  (as  frat-er),  s.  [Eng.  freight; 
-er.] 

1.  One  who  freights  or  charters  a  vessel  for 
the  transportation  of  goods. 

"  Himself  and  other  owners  and  freighter!  of  the 
London  gaily."— Part.  Hint.  (1706) ;  the  Lordf  Addrett. 

2.  One  who  sends  merchandise  by  railway. 

(American.)   . 

freightless  (as  frat -less),  a.  [Eng.  freight ; 
•less.]  Without  a  freight  or  cargo  ;  unladen. 

freis  cr,  s.    [Fr.  frauier  =  a  strawberry  (the 
plant) ;  fraise  —  the  fruit.] 
Sot. :  The  Strawberry  (Fragaria  vesca). 

freit,  treat,  *.  [Icel.  frett  =  a  rumour ;  (pi.) 
prophecies.]  A  superstitious  observance, 
notion,  or  belief. 

" '  Pshaw  !  never  mind  frciti,'  said  his  brother 
butler  "—Soott  :  BrUle  of  Lammertnoor,  ch.  xir. 

*  freith,  v.t.    [FRITH.] 

1.  OrJ.  Lang. :  To  liberate. 

2.  Scots  Law  :  To  release  from  an  obligation 
or  pecuniary  burden. 

"  To  freith  the  said  landii  of  Vchiltre  of  the  V  rner- 
dft."— Ad.  Dam.  Audit  (an.  n«6),  p.  3. 

freit -tjr,  fret'-ty,  a.  [Eng.  freit;  -y.] 
Superstitious ;  of  or  belonging  to  superstition. 

frem,  fraim,  a.  [FREWED.]  Strange.  (Scotch.) 

"If  they  iue«t  a  fraim  body  their  lane  in  the 
mnirs."— Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  x. 


'frem-ed, -fr5inde,*fremede,*frem'-it, 

*  frammit,  a,  f A.S.  frcmeite,  fremde  ;  O.  Sax. 
fremittie ;  O.  H.  Ger.  framidi,  fremidi;  Dut. 
vreemd ;  Sw.  framonande;  Dan.  Jrend'ned ; 
Ger.  fremd.] 

1.  Strange,  not  related. 

"  Ther  lie  inoate  Ubbe  ilttfremdt  ne  the  sibbe." 

Xi-.ig  Uurn,  63. 

2.  Estranged  ;  at  enmity  with. 

"And  uiouy  a  friend  that  kissed  his  cup 
IB  now  a /remit  wight." 

Burnt:  The  fine  Carlints. 

*  frem'-ed-ly\  adv.   [Eng./rewed;  -ly.]  Like 
a  stranger,  friendless. 


*  fre  meB'-cence,  s.     [As  if  from  a  Lat. 
fremescens,  pr.  par.  of  fremesco,  incept,  from 
fremo  =  to  murmur.]    A  murmuring  noise  ;  a 
tumult. 

"Paleness  sits  on  every  face  ;  confused  tremor  and 
fremesceitce." — Carlyle:  Frtrnch  Rev.,  pt  i.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iv. 

'  fre  mes -cent,  c.    [FREMESCENCE.]  Noisy; 
tumultuous ;  riotous. 

"  The  multitude  becoming  suspicious,  fremetcent." 
—Carlyle :  French  Reaol.,  pt.  i.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vi. 

*  frem  ful,  *  frem  fulle,  a.     [A.S.  frem- 
full.]    Beneficent,  profitable. 

"  Ne  bitb  naut  hislare/re»VW."— Old  Eng.  ffomiliet, 
p.  108. 

*  fren,  *  frenne,  s.     [A  contraction  of  Mid. 
Eng.  foren  =  foreign  (q.v.).]    A  stranger. 

"  So  now  his  friend  is  changed  for  A  fren.' 

Spenser  :  Xhepheards  Calender ;  April. 

French,  a.  &  ».     [O.  Fr.  franchois,  franfois ; 
Fr.  franeate.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Originally  applied  to  a  native  of  France, 
even  before-  the   invasion  of  Gaul   by   the 
Franks. 

"  A  Frenchman,  together  with  a  Frenchwoman,  like- 
wise a  Grecian  man  and  woman,  were  let  down  alive 
in  the  beast  market."— P.  Holland:  Livy,  p.  467. 

2.  Pertaining  to  France  or  its  inhabitants. 

3.  Belonging  to  or  native  of  France. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  (Pi.):  The  people  of  France  collectively. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  people  of 
France. 

H  To  take  French  leave:  To  leave  without 
notice ;  to  elope. 

French-bean,  s. 

Hot. :  Phaseoltis  vvlgaris. 

French-berry,  s.    [AVIGNON-BERRY.] 

French-bit,  s. 

Carp.  :  A  boring  tool  adapted  to  use  on  a 
lathe-head  or  by  a  bow.  It  is  intended  for 
boring  hard  wood,  and  has  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  drill.  [BiT.] 

French-boiler,  s. 

Mach.  :  An  elephant  boiler ;  one  large  and 
two  smaller  cylinders  connected  by  transverse 
pipes.  (Rossiter.) 

French-bracken,  s. 

Bat. :  Osmunda  regalis.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

French-chalk,  s. 

Min  :  A  variety  of  talc,  used  principally  in 
powder  as  a  dry  lubricant  for  tight  gloves  and 
boots. 

French-cowslip,  s.    [COWSLIP.] 
French-cress,  s.    [CRESS.] 

French  fake.  s. 

Naut. :  A  peculiar  mode  of  coiling  a  rope 
by  running  it  backwards  and  forwards  in 
parallel  bands,  so  that  it  may  run  easily  and 
freely,  generally  adopted  in  rocket  lines,  in- 
tended to  communicate  with  stranded  vessels, 
or  in  cases  where  great  expedition  is  necessary. 

French-flyers,  s. 

Carp. :  Stairs  that  fly  forwards  until  they 
reach  within  a  length  of  a  stair  from  the  wall, 
where  a  quarter  space  occurs  ;  the  steps  next 
ascend  at  a  right  angle,  when  another  quarter 
space  occurs  ;  they  then  ascend  in  an  opposite 
flight,  parallel  to  the  first  direction. 

French-furze,  s. 

Bot.  :  Ulex  europams.  (Withering;  Britten 
£  Holland.) 
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French-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Sainfoin  (Onobrychis  aativa). 

French-gurnard, «. 

Ichthy. :  Trigla  litieata. 

French-heath,  s. 

Bot. :  Erica  hibernioa. 

French-honeysuckle,  «. 

Bot. :  Hedysarum  coronarium. 

French-born,  s.  A  wind  instrument 
formed  of  metal,  having  a  circular  shape  and 
a  gradual  taper  from  the 
mouth -piece  to  the  large 
everted  bell.  [HORN.] 

French-laven- 
der, s. 

Bot. :  Lavandula  Stce- 
chas. 

French-leek,  s. 

Bot. :  Allium  porrum. 

French - lung  - 
wort,  s. 

Bot. :  Hieracium  mu- 
rorum. 

French -mari- 
gold, s. 

Bot. :  Tagetes  patula. 

French-mercury,  s. 

Bot.  :  Mercurialis  annua. 

French-moss,  s. 

Bot. :  Sedum  acre. 

French-mushroom,  «. 

Bot. :  Mouceron  Primulas.    (London.) 

French-nettle,  s. 

Bot.  :  Lamium  purpureum. 

French-nut,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  fruit  of  Juglans  regia. 

French-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  The  name  given  in  the  West  Indies  to 
Catalpa  longissima. 

French-pie,  s.  A  name  given  to  the 
Great  Spotted  Woodpecker,  Pit-as  major. 

French-pitch,  s.    [PITCH.] 

French-plum,  s. 

Hort. :  A  variety  of  the  Plum  (Prunut  do- 
mestica),  used  for  preserves. 

French-polish,  s. 

1.  A  solution  of  resin  or  gum  resin  in  alcohol 
or  wood  naphtha.    It  is  laid  on  with  a  rubber 
saturated  with  the  varnish,  which  it  gradually 
yields  by  pressure  to  the  surface  of  the  wood, 
over  which  it  is  kept  in  uniform  circular  mo- 
tion.    The  rubber  is  covered  with  an  oiled 
cloth,  which  is  renewed  as  it  becomes  clogged. 

2.  The  smooth,  glossy  surface  produced  on 
cabinet-work  by  the  application  of  1. 

French -purple,  s.  A  beautiful  dye 
colour  prepared  from  lichens.  It  is  generally 
sent  into  the  market  as  Lime  lake. 

French-red,  s.    Rouge  (q.  v.). 

French  roof,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  roof  having  portions  of  two  di£ 
ferent  pitches  ;  a  curb  roof ;  a  mansard  roof. 

French-rose,  s. 

Pharm. :  Roses  Gallicos  Petala,  the  petals  of 
the  French  or  Red  Rose  are  astringent,  and 
contain  a  red  colouring  matter,  which  ii 
turned  green  by  alkalis.  They  are  used  in 
the  preparation  of  Confectio  roses  gallicai  (con- 
fection of  roses),  Infusum  rosce  acid-um  (acid 
infusion  of  roses),  made  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  used  as  .  gargle,  and  in  Syrupus  rosot 
gallicai  (syrup  of  red  roses). 

French-sardine,  s.    A  young  pilchard. 

French  School,  s. 

Paint. :  This  school  has  been  so  different 
under  different  masters,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
characterize  it.  Some  of  its  artists  have  been 
formed  on  the  Florentine  and  Lombard  stylea, 
others  on  the  Roman,  others  on  the  Venetian, 
and  a  few  of  them  have  distinguished  them- 


boi.,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^cnophon,  exist,     ph  =  t* 
-cian,  -tian  -  shan.     -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,    sion  =  zhun.     -cious,  -  tious,  -sious  =  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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•elves  by  a  style  which  may  be  called  tlinr 
own.  8|H-aking  in  general  terms  of  this 
•chool,  it  appears  to  have  no  peculiar  cha- 
racter, and  can  only  be  distinguished  by  its 
aptitude  to  imitate  easily  any  impressions  ; 
and  it  may  be  added,  speaking  still  in  general 
torms,  that  it  unites  in  a  moderate  degree  the 
different  parts  of  the  art,  without  excelling  in 
any  one  of  them.  Modern  French  artists  have 
especially  excelled  as  painters  of  the  nude 
figure. 

French  sixth,  «. 

Music :  (EXTREME  SIXTH]. 

French  sole.  5. 
IcJit/iy. ;  Solra  pagiua. 

French  sorrel.  •. 
Botany: 

1.  The  young  leaves  and  shoots  of  several 
•pecies  of  Rumex  and  Rheum,  either  raw  or 
baked.    They  are  called  also  Tart-rhubarb,  or 
•imply  Sorrel,    (l.ovdon.) 

2.  OmKt  Acetosella.    (Prior ;  Britten  A  Hol- 
land.)) 

French  sparrow-grass,  *. 

Bot. :  Ornithogalum  pyrenaicum. 

French-spinach,  *. 
Bot. :  Chenopodium  rwbrttm. 

French-tub.  *.  A  mixture  of  logwood 
aiv.l  the  protochloride  of  tin,  used  in  dyeing. 

French-toning,  *. 

Music  :  One  of  the  varieties  of  tuning  on 
the  lute  ;  called  also  French  flat  tuning,  be- 
cause the  French  pitch  was  formerly  lower 
than  that  used  elsewhere.  Hence  the  German 
term  Franz-Ion  for  a  low  pitch. 

French-turnip,  .-. 

Agric.,  dr.  :  A  kiud  of  turnip,  Brassica 
Napus  tsculenta. 

French-wheat,  --. 

Bot. :  Polygonum  Fagopyrwm. 

French -White,  «.  Finely  pulverized 
talc. 

French-willow,  s. 

Botany  : 

(1)  Ejrilabium    angustifolium,    a   beautiful 
plant    occasionally  found   wild   in   England, 
bat  more  frequently  planted  in  cottage  and 
other  gardens. 

(2)  A  variety  of  Salix  triandra.    (London; 
Britten  it  Holland.) 

French -window,  s. 

Carp. :  A  large  casement  window,  moving 
on  hinges  instead  of  sliding  vertically  in 
grooves ;  a  casement. 

Frgnoh'-jf-fied,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [FRENCHIFY.] 

French'-I-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  French;  suff.  -fy.] 
To  make  French ;  to  infect  with  French  tastes 
or  manners. 

"  For  equality  In  this  Frenchified  sense  of  the  term 
almost  everybody  has  a  hard  word. "—Matthew  Arnold : 
Mixed  Ettayt.  p.  49. 

French'-like,  a.  [Eng.  French;  -like.]  Re- 
sembling a  Frenchman  or  the  French. 

French-man,  s.  [Eng.  French,  and  man.] 
A  native  or  naturalized  inhabitant  of  France. 

*  trend,  *.    [PR' END,  *.] 

*  trend,  v.t.    [FRIEND,  v.} 

*  tre-net'-ic,  *  frg-ngt-ick,  o.    [Fr.  fre- 
netique,  from  Lat.  phreneticus ;  Gr.  <f>peirjTucos 
(phrenetikos).]    [FRANTIC.]   Mad,  frantic,  dis- 
tracted. 

"He  himself  impotent, 
By  means  of  his  frtnetick  malady."   Daniel. 

*  fre-net'-I-cal-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  frenetic ; -al ; 
-ly.]    Madly,  franticly. 

"  Work  frenetically  with  mad  fit*  of  hot  and  cold." - 
Carlyle :  French  Kn..  pt.  ii..  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

*frenne,  *.    (FKEN.J 

*  tren-seie,  ».    [FRENZY.] 

fren'-zei-ite,  «.     [Named  after  Frenzel,  a 
mineralogist.] 

tiin. :  A  scsquinoxide  of  bismuth,  Bij 
found  massive  at  Guanaxuati,  in  Mexico. 


'  fren -zi  cal,  •< .  (Kng.  frenzy;  c  connective; 
-al.)  Partaking  of  tlie  nature  of  a  frenzy ; 
frantic. 

fren  ziod,  o.  [Eng.  frenzy  ;  -«d.]  Affected 
with  frenzy  ;  mad,  frantic,  maddened. 

"  Up  starting  with  n  frenzied  look. 
His  clenched  baud  the  Barou  shook." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  vl.  IS. 

fren-xledly, 'i(/c.  [Eng.  frenzied;  -ly.]  In 
a  frenzied,  mad,  or  distracted  manner ;  fran- 
ticly. 

fren  zy.  '  fren  zie,  '  fren  e-sie,  '  fren 
e-sy,  *  fren  sy,  *  phren-sy,  s.  &  a.  [O. 

Fr.  frenaisie,  frenesie,  from  Lat.  phrenesis;  Gr. 
4>p«V>)<ns  (phrenesis)  =  inflammation  of  the 
brain  :  •frpiji'  (phren)  —  the  heart,  senses  ;  8p., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  frenesia ;  Fr.  frenesie.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Madness ;  distraction  of  mind ; 
a  temporary  derangement  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties. 

"  But  still  my  frenzy  was  not  of  the  mind." 

Byron :  Lament  of  Tatto,  ii. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Mad,  frantic. 

"  \  frenzy  man's  sleep."— Want :  Sermon*,  p.  64. 

*  free,  a.    [FREE,  o.] 

*  freond,  s.    [FRIEND,  s.] 

*  fre   quenye,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  frequentia, 
from  frequens  =  thick,  crowded.] 

1.  A  crowd,  a  concourse,  an  assembly. 

"  I,  as  I  undertook,  and  with  the  vote 
Consenting  iui\ill frequence,  was  empowered." 

Milton  :  P.  K.,  ii.  130. 

2.  A  great  number ;  plenty  ;  copiousness. 

"  The  ordinary  practise  of  idolatry,  and/re?u«nc0  of 
oathes."-fip.  Hall :  duo  radii,  s.  SO. 

ire'-quen-cy,  *  fre-quen-cie,  s.  [Lat  fre- 
quentia.] [FREQUENCE.] 

1.  The  quality  of  occurring  frequently,  or 
of  being  repeated  at  short  intervals. 
"  These  sins  are  deadly  ;  yet  their  frequency 
With  wicked  men  makes  them  more  dreadful  to 
us."  iltutinger  :  Uathful  Lmer,  iv.  2. 

*  2.  A  crowd  ;  a  concourse  ;  a  throng. 

"  The  i>eople  with  great  frequencie  brought  gifts  unto 
Palatium."— P.  Holland:  Livuu,  p.  71». 

fre'-quent,  a.  [Fr.  frequent,  from  Lat.  fre- 
quens, pr.  par.  otfrequeo  =  to  cram,  to  crowd.] 

1.  Occurring  frequently ;  often  seen  or  done ; 
repeated  at  short  intervals. 

" '  List  to  me.  Guy.    Thou  know'st  the  great 
Have  frequent  ueed  of  what  they  rmte." 

Scott  :  Rokeby,  vi.  7. 

*  2.  Accustomed  to  the  doing  of  anything 
frequently. 

"  The  Christians  of  the  first  tiroes  were  generally 
frequent  in  the  use  of  it."— Duty  of  .Van. 

*  3.  Crowded,  thronged,  full,  thronging  ;  in 
great  numbers. 

"Then  moving  from  the  strand,  apart  they  sate, 
And  full  and  frequent  formed  a  dire  debate." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  xvL  76,  7T. 

*  4.  Currently  reported  ;  frequently  heard 
or  repeated. 

"Tut  frequent  in  the  city  he  hath  subdued 
The  Catti  and  the  Daci." 

Mauinyer  :  Roman  Actor,  i.  L 

fre-quenf,  v.t.  [Fr.  frequenter,  from  Lat. 
fruiuento,  from  frequens  =  crowded,  frequent ; 
Ital.  frequentare ;  Kp.  frequentar.] 

*  1.  To  crowd,  to  fllL 

"  Watering  the  ground  and  with  our'slghs  the  air 
Frequenting.  It'Mm:  P.  L.,  x.  1,091. 

2.  To  visit  or  resort  to  frequently  or  habitu- 
ally. 

"Christians,  of  course,  did  not  frequent  such  placet 
in  SL  Augustine's  time."— Tylor:  Early  ttitt.  Man- 
kind, ch.  iii. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
frequent,  to  resort  to,  and  to  haunt :  "Frequent 
is  more  commonly  used  for  an  individual  who 
often  goes  to  a  place ;  resort  and  haunt  for  a 
number  of  individuals.  A  man  is  said  to  fre- 
quent a  public  place  ;  but  several  i>ersons  may 
resort  to  a  private  place.  Frequent  and  resort 
are  indifferent  actions;  but  haunt  is  always 
used  in  a  bad  sense."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  fre  quent'-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  frequent;  -able.] 
Accessible. 

"  While  youth  lasted  in  him,  the  exercises  of  that 
age  and  his  humour  not  yet  fully  discovered,  made 
him  somewhat  the  more  fraqaeniable  aud  less  dan- 
gerous. '—Sidney. 

*  fre'-quent-age  (age  as  Ig),  *.    [Eng.  fre- 
quent;  -age.]     The  practice  of  frequenting; 
freq  uentation. 

" B*mot*  from  freg-uentage."—Southey.    (Ogilrri*.) 


*  ire  -  quen  -  ta  tlon.  i.  ( Lat.  frequentatio, 
from  frequento  •=  to  frequent.]  The  act  or 
habit  of  frequenting ;  a  visiting  or  resorting 
to  frequently. 

trS-quent'-a-tive,  a.  &  *.  [Fr.  frequentatif, 
from  Lat.  fr'equentativus,  from  frequento.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Applied  in  grammar  to  verbs 
which  express  the  frequent  repetition  of  au 
action. 

"  The  verbs  called  deponent,  desiderative,  freaueo- 
tattve,  inceptive,  Ac.,  need  not  be  considered  here, 
being  fuuml  iu  some  languages  only,  and  therefore  not 
essential  to  speech."— Seattle  :  Moral  .Science,  pt.  i^ 
ch.  L,  i  &. 

B.  As  subst. :  In  grammar  a  verb  which  ex- 
presses the  frequent  repetition  of  au  action. 

frS-quent'-er,  .s.    [Eng.  frequent ;  -er.]    One 

who  frequents  or  habitually  resorts  to  a  place. 

"The    miserable   spectatours.    and    fn  /uenttri    of 

these    inferuall    pleasures— they  lose   their   tune." — 

Prynne :  1  UiUrio-Uattix,  ii.    (Chorus.) 

fre'-quent-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  frequent :  -ly.] 
1.  Often,  commonly,  at  frequent  intervals. 

*  Populously,  thickly. 

"  The  place  became  frequently  inhabited."— Sandyt  : 
Trawlt,  p.  278. 

If  For  the  difference  between  frequently  and 
commonly,  see  COMMONLY  :  for  that  between 
frequently  and  often,  see  OFTEN. 

fre  quent  ness,  *.  [Eng.  frequent;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  occurring  or  being 
done  frequently ;  frequency. 

» trere,  s.    [FRIAR.] 

•  fres,  '  frese,  s.  [O.  Sax.  fresa;  O.  Fris. 
frdsa,  fres;  O.  H.  Ger.  freisa.]  Danger,  risk, 
hesitation,  doubt. 

"  Putt  thi  haude  iu  my  side,  no  fret." 

Townelcy  Jiytteriel.  p.  ML 

'fres -cade,  «.  [O.  Fr.]  A  cool  walk,  a 
shady  place. 

fres  co,  s.    [Ital.  =  cool,  fresh,  from  O.  H.  Ger, 
frisg,  /rise  ;  Ger.  frisch  =  fresh.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Coolness,  shade,  duskiness  ;  a  cool,  r* 
freshing  state  of  the  air. 

"  Hellish  sprites 
Love  more  the/rejco  of  the  nights." 

Prior :  Hant  ConwL 

*  2.  A  cool,  refreshing  drink,  or  liquor. 

3.  A  painting  executed  by  the  process  da- 
scribed  under  II. 

"  His  fretcot  not  pleasing  he  returned  to  Rome."— 
Walpole:  Anecdotet  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii. 
IL  Art :  A  kind  of  painting  performed  on 
fresh  plaster,  or  on  a  wall  covered  with 
mortar  not  quite  dry,  and  with  water-colours. 
The  plaster  is  only  to  be  laid  on  as  the  painting 
proceeds,  no  more  being  done  at  once  than 
the  painter  can  despatch  in  a  day.  The 
colours,  being  prepared  with  water,  and  ap- 
plied over  plaster  quite  fresh,  become  incor- 
porated with  the  plaster,  and  retain  their 
beauty  for  a  great  length  of  time.  The  art, 
which  is  employed  generally  for  large  pictures 
on  walls  or  ceilings,  was  understood  by  the 
ancients.  The  Romans  cut  out  plaster  paint- 
ings on  brick  walls  at  Sparta,  packed  them 
up  in  wooden  cases,  and  transported  them  to 
Rome.  Fresco  painting  was  first  made  of  real 
importance  by  the  Italians,  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  a  very  common  error  in  thia 
century  with  autiquarien  and  writers  in 
general  to  term  the  ancient  paintings  frequently 
found  on  church  walls,  &c.,  frescoes ;  but  there 
is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  genuine  fresco 
among  them.  They  are  distemper  paintings 
on  plaster,  and  quite  distinct  in  their  style, 
durability,  and  mode  of  manipulation.  (Weak, 
•'  Fairholt,  &c.) 

fres  -co,  v.t.  [FRESCO,  ».]  To  paint  or  deco- 
rate in  fresco,  as  walls. 

fresh,     *  fresch,     *  freshe,     *  treche, 

fressche,     fressh,  *  fersch. » fersch, 

*  fresse,  *  freasche,   a. ,  adv.,  &  s.     [A.S. 

fersc ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  versch ;  Sw.  frisk;  Dan. 

fersk,  frisk  ;  Icel./ersfcr  —  fresh,  friskr  —  frisky, 

brisk  ;  Ger.  frisch;  M.  H.  Ger.  vrisch,  virsch; 

O.  H.  Ger.  frisg;  Ital.,  Sp.,   &  Port,  fresco; 

O.  Fr.  fres,  freis ;  Fr.  frais,  fraiche.]    [FRISK.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  old  ;  unimpaired  by  keeping ;   not 
decayed ;  not  stale. 

2.  Not  salt  or  salted. 

"  If  they  had/r«A  meat,  'twas  delicious  fare." 

Cmareve:  Juvenal,  sat  rt 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&",  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work.  who.  s6n;  mute,  cub.  cure,  Tinite.  car,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e:  ey  =  a.    qu  - kw. 


fresh  -fret 
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3.  In  a  state  like  that  of  recentness  ;  having 
the  appearance  oi  freshness. 

"  We  would  still  preserve 'them  new. 
And /raft  u  on  the  bush  they  grew." 

H'alltr:  A  La  Jfalade. 

4.  Not  used  ;  not  worn. 

"  Our  garment*  are  now  u  freth  as  when  we  put 
them  on  first.-— Shaketp. :  Tempat,  ii.  1. 

5.  New  ;  not  had  before. 

"To  our  crown  he  did/r«*  jewels  bring." 

[try dm  :  To  the  Lord  Protector .  rU. 

6.  Recently  come  or  arrived  ;  recent 

"  Amidst  the  spirits  Palinurus  pressed. 
Yet/V«rt  from  life,  a  new  admitted  guest' 

Dryaen:  Virgil;  Aneid  rt  MS. 

7.  Vividly  or   distinctly   retained   in    the 
mind ;  accurately  remembered. 

"  But  pray,  sir,  while  it  U  freth  in  my  mind,  do  yon 
hear  anything  of  his  wife  and  children?"— fiunyan  : 
PUgrim'i  Propreu,  pt.  li. 

8.  Full  of  health  and  strength  ;  strong  ;  not 
fatigued;  active. 

"  At  Chedzoy  he  stopped  a  moment  to  mount  i.  freth 
hone  and  to  hide  his  blue  riband  and  his  George."— 
Jfocuu&zy :  Hitt.  ling.,  ch.  v. 

9.  Rather  strong ;  brisk. 

"  When  the  freth  breeze  U  fair  as  breeie  may  be." 
•  Byron  :  Chttde  Harold,  ii.  17. 

*10.  Reinvigorated ;  full  of  new  life  and 
vigour. 

"  Thy  friendship  makes  us/res»." 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  ill.  S. 

11.  Frisky,  not  tired  ;  as,  a  fresh  horse. 
"Now,  is  your  horse  pretty  frethl'—Dtekent:  Our 
Mutual  friend,  bit.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

*  12.  Youthful,  florid ;  in  the  prime  of  life. 

"  Adonis  lovely,  freth,  and  green." 

Shaketp. :  Pilgrim  of  Love,  44. 

•13.  Ardent,  eager,  unchanging. 

"  Ever  since  »,  freth  admirer  of  what  I  saw." 

Shaketp. :  Uenry  VIII.,  L  V. 

*14.  Reinvigorating,  refreshing. 
"  Under  ^  freth  tree's  shade." 

Shakttp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  11.  5. 
*15.  Cooling. 

"  The  choicest  herbs  I  to  thy  board  will  bring. 
And  draw  thy  water  from  thefrethett  spring." 

Prior  :  Henry  J  Emma. 

"16.  Unpractised,  untried,  inexperienced, 
••ripe. 

"  How  green  you  are  and  freth  in  this  old  world." 
Shaketp.  •  King  John,  ill.  4. 

17.  Tipsy  ;  not  sober.     (Slang.) 

"  I  could  get  freth,  as  we  call  it,  when  In  good  com- 
pany."— Marryat :  Frank  MUdmay,  ch.  xiii. 

18.  Sober ;  not  tipsy.    (Scotch.) 

"  There  is  our  great  Udaller  is  weel  eneueh  when  he 
t»  freth,  but  he  makes  ower  mony  voyages  in  his  ship 
and  his  yawl  to  be  laug  sae."— Scott :  The  Pirate,  ch. 
zxx 

19.  Open  ;  not  frosty.    (Scotch.) 

20.  Bold,  impudent,  rude,  self-assertive. 

B,  As  adv. :  Freshly. 

"  Look/rei/i  and  merrily.* 

Sliakttp.  :  JuUut  Cottar,  U.  L 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  freshet ;  a  stream  or  spring  of  fresh 
••far. 

"  III  not  show  him 
Where  the  quick  frcskes  are." 

Shaketp.  :  Ttmpett,  111.  2. 

2.  A  flood  ;  au  inundation  ;  an  overflowing. 
"  The/rM/irt,  when  they  take  their  ordinarie  course 

of  ebbe,  doe  grow  strong  and  swift." — Ilm-.klu.ijt :  Voy- 
Offtt.  iii.  673. 

3.  A  day  of  open  weather ;  a  thaw ;  open 
weather. 

4.  (PL):  The  mingliiigs  of  fresh  and  salt 
water  in  bays  or  rivers  ;  the  increased  current 
of  an  ebb-tide  caused  by  a  flood  of  fresh  water 
flowing  into  the  sea. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fresh, 
new,  and  recent:  "The  fresh  is  properly  op- 
posed to  the  stale,  as  the  ne>o  is  to  the  old  : 
the  fresh  has  undergone  no  change :  the  new 
has  not  been  lung  in  being.  Meat,  beer,  and 
provisions  in  general,  are  said  to  be  fresh  :  bnt 
that  which  is  substantial  and  durable,  as 
houses,  clothes,  books,  and  the  like,  are  .said 
to  be  new.  Recent  is  taken  only  in  the  im- 
proper application  ;  the  other  two  admit  of 
both  applications  iit  this  case  :  the  frexh  is 
said  in  relation  to  what  has  lately  preceded  ; 
new  is  said  hi  relation  to  what  has  not  long 
subsisted  ;  recent  is  used  for  what  has  just 
passed  in  distinction  from  that  which  has 
long  gone  by."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

f  Obvious  compounds  :  Fresh-bUnuing,  fresh- 
blown,  fresh-coloured,  fresh-washed,  fresh-look- 
ing, Ac. 

*  fresh  fine,  ». 

Law  :  A  tine  which  has  been  levied  within  a 
year.  (Wharton.) 


fresh-fish,  s.    A  novice. 

"And  you  a  Tery  freth-Jiek  here." 

Sltaketp.  :  Uenry  Till.,  ii.  1 

fresh-force,  s. 

Law :  A  force,  or  act  of  unlawful  violence, 
newly  done  in  any  city,  borough,  4c. 

*  fresh-suit,  *  fresh-pursuit,  s. 

Law :  A  persistent  pursuit  of  a  robber  which 
terminates  only  with  his  capture.     (Wharton.) 

•  fresh,  *  freshe,  v.t.  &  i.    [FRESH,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  refresh. 

"  I  walked  abroad  to  breathe  the  freshing  air." 

Spenter:  Daphnaida. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  freshen  ;  to  become  fresher. 


fresh  en,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  fresh,  and  suff.  -en 
(q.v.)J 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  fresh ;  to  enliven ;  to  refresh ; 
to  revive. 

"A  field  before  them  freshened  with  the  dew." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

2.  To  make  fresh  by  the  removal  or  abstrac- 
tion of  salt. 

IL  To  relieve,  as  a  rope,  by  altering  the 
position  of  a  pail  exposed  to  friction. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  fresh  ;  to  lose  saltness. 

2.  To  become  fresh  or  brisk. 

"  The  frfthening  breeze  of  eve  unfurled  that  banner's 
massy  fold.'  Jlacaulay:  The  Armada. 

3.  To  gain  strength  ;  to  become  strong  or 
stronger. 

"He  beheld 
Hia  followers  faint  by  fnthening  foes  repelled." 

Byron :  Cortair,  ii.  5. 

fresh  -es,  s.  pi.    [FRESH,  s.  4.] 

fresh'-et,    *  fresh-shot,   s.     [Eng.  fresh; 
dirnin.  sufl*.  -ft.  J 
*  1.  A  little  river  ;  a  stream  ;  a  fountain. 

"All  fish  from  sea  or  shore 
Frethet  or  purling  brook  of  shell  or  fin." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  li.  S4S. 

2.  A  flood  or  overflowing ;  an  inundation, 
caused  by  heavy  rains  or  the  melting  of  snow. 

"  Cracked  the  sky,  as  ice  ui  rivers 
When  the /!•>•«.<«(  is  at  highest." 

Longfellow  :  Song  of  Hiawatha,  ivi. 

*  fresh -ing,  s.     [Eng.  fresh;  -ing.]    The  act 
or  state  of  becoming  fresh  or  renewed. 

44 And  that  her  skill  in  herbs  might  help  remove 
Thefrething  of  a  wound  which  he  had  got." 

Browne :  Britannia's  Pattoralt,  bk.  i.,  s.  5. 

•fresh -ish,  a.      [Eng.  fresh;  -ish.}     Some- 
what fresh  or  new. 


fresh -ly,  *fresch-ly,*fressh-ly,*fress- 
ly,  *fresshe-ly,  adv.    [Eng./resA;  -ly.] 

1.  Newly,  recently. 

41  Fretchly  and  newly.    Mecenter,  *a*iter.~— Prompt. 
Par*. 

2.  With  a  fresh  or  healthy  look. 

44  Looks  he  as  fr,-thly  us  he  did  the  day  he  wrestled  T  " 
—Shaketp.  :  At  You  Like  It,  lit  I. 

3.  Anew,  afresh. 

44  Puts  the  drowsy  &ctfr<-thly  on  me." 

Shaketp.  :  Meaturefor  Meature,  i.  J. 


4.  Briskly ;  strongly  :  as,  The  wind  blows 
freshly. 

fresh  -man,  5.  &  a.     [Eng.  fresh,  and  man.] 

A.  A*  subet. :  A  novice ;  a  beginner ;  specif. 
a  student  of  the  first  year  in  a  university. 

44  With  thought*  lower  than  any  beadle  he  [Bishop 
Hall]  betakes  him  to  whip  the  sign-posts  of  Cambridge 
ale  houses,  the  ordinary  subjects  of  freshmen't  tales, 
and  in  a  strniue  as  pitiful."— Milton:  An  Apology  for 
Smectymnuut. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  freshman, 
or  the  student  of  the  first  year  in  a  university. 

*  fresh'  -  man  -  ship,  ».     [Eng.  freshman ; 
-ship.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  fresh- 
nian. 
"  Well,  wise  Sir  Pol.,  since  you  have  practised  thus 


*  frgsh'-mgnt,  s.    [Eng.  fresh;  -ment.]     Re- 
freshing influence. 

44  To  enjoy  the  freOiment  of  the  air  and  river."— 
Cartwright :  Preacher't  Tra*elt  |1«U).  p.  19. 

fresh  ness,   *  fresshe  nessc,  *  fressh- 
nesse,  s.    [Eng.  fresh ;  -ness.] 


1.  The  quality  of  being  fresh  or  recent. 

"Host  odours  smell  iwst,  broken  or  crushed;  ban 
flowers  pressed  or  beaten,  do  luse  the  frtthneu  aud 
sweetness  of  their  odour." — Bucnn. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  free  from  salt. 

3.  An  appearance  of  being  fresh  ;  absence  of 
decay  or  loss  of  brightness,  health,  or  vigour. 

44  He  bears  the  herbs  aud  flowers  rejoicing  all ; 
Knows  what  the/rethnett  of  their  huemiplies." 
Coxper:  ffeedlett  Alarm. 

4.  Freedom  from  stateness,   commonplace- 
ness. 

44  For  the  constant  frethneu  of  it,  it  is  such  a  plea- 
sure as  can  never  cloy  or  overwork  the  mind  ;  for 
surely  no  man  was  ever  weary  of  thinking,  that  he  had 
done  well  or  virtuously."— Sow*. 

5.  Freedom  from  fatigue   or   exhaustion; 
activity,  strength,  vigour. 

44  The  Scots  had  the  advantage  both  for  number  and 

frethnets  of  meu."—Hayieard. 

6.  An  invigorating  coolness,  sharpness,  or 
briskness. 

44  He  felt  his  soul  become  more  light 
Beneath  thefrethnett  of  the  night." 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xlT. 

7.  Ruddiness  ;  colour  of  health. 

"  Whose  youth  aud/rertnew  wrinkles  Apollo's.* 

Shaketp. :  Troiliu  A  Cresrida,  ii.  1 

*  8.  A  running  stream,  a  freshet. 

"The  hurrying/r««Ati««««»  aye  preach 
A  natural  sermon  o'er  their  pebbly  beds." 

Keatt :  I  Stood  on  Tiptoe,  so. 

*  fresh'-new   (ew  as  u),  a.     [Eng.  fresh, 
and  new.]    Unpractised. 

"This freshnete seafarer."     Shaketp.:  Peridft,  ill  1. 

fresh -shot,  s.  [A  form  of  freshet  (q.v.).] 
The  discharge  of  a  large  river  into  the  sea,  iu 
consequence  of  which  fresh  water  is  often 
found  on  the  surface  to  some  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

fresh'- wa-ter,  a.    [Eng.  fresh,  and  water.} 

1.  Pertaining  to,  found  in,  or  produced  by 
water  which  is  not  salt ;  as,  freshwater  fish. 

2.  Accustomed  to  fresh  water  only,  that  is, 
to  rivers,   lakes,  or  a  coasting  trade  :  as,  a 
freshwater  sailor. 

*  3.  Unpractised,  raw,  unskilled. 

44  The  nobility,  as  freshwater  soldiers  which  had 
never  seen  but  some  light  skirmishes,  made  light  ac- 
count of  the  Turks."  —  Knollet :  Uittorie  oftht  Turku. 

freshwater-formation,  s. 

Geol. :  A  stratum  or  a  series  of  strata  de- 
deposited  in  freshwater.  If  this  is  done  by  a 
river  they  are  fluviatile  ;  if  by  a  lake  they  are 
lacustrine.  Most  freshwater  strata  belong  to 
the  latter  category.  In  such  a  stratum,  there 
are  no  echini,  no  corals  and  no  foramiuifera. 
There  are  probably  shells  few  in  species,  but 
abundant  in  individuals,  of  forms  like  those 
of  modern  freshwater  or  land  shells.  All  uni- 
valve shells  of  land  and  freshwater,  species, 
except  Melanopsis,  the  aperture  of  which  ia 
distinctly  notched,  and  Achatina,  which  has  a 
slight  indentation,  have  entire  mouths.  Of 
bivalves  none  but  those  with  two  muscular 
impression:!  are  freshwater ;  if  a  shell  with  a 
single  impression  be  found,  the  stratum  is  al- 
most certainly  marine.  Freshwater  strata  are 
generally  more  limited  in  area  than  those  de- 
posited in  the  sea.  (Lyell.) 

freshwater-mussels, *.  pi. 

Zool.:  A  name  for  the  mollusca  of  the 
family  Umonidte  (q.v.). 

freshwater-shrimp,  - 
Zool. :  A  crustacean,  Gammarus  pulex,  not  * 
genuine  shrimp. 

freshwater-soldier,  -. 
Bot. :  Stratiotes  aloides. 

*  fresh'-wa-tered,  o.    (Eng.  fresh,  and  wa- 
tered.]    Supplied  with  fresh   water  ;   newly 
watered. 

fres-i'-son,  s.    [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 

Logic  :  An  arbitrary  name  for  a  mode  in  the 
fourth  figure  of  syllogisms,  in  which  figure  the 
Middle  Term  is  the  predicate  of  the  Major  and 
the  subject  of  the  Minor  Premiss.  Taking  X 
to  represent  the  Major  Term,  Y  the  Minor,  and 
Z  the  Middle,  a  syllogism  in  Fresison  would 
stand  thus  : 

(frEs)     No  X  Is  Z. 

(I)       Some  Z  is  T. 
(sOn).'.  Some  Y  is  not  X.        • 

That  is,  from  a  Universal  Negative  and  a 
Particular  Affirmative,  a  Particular  Negative 
is  arrived  at. 

fret  (1),   *  frete,  *  fret -en,  •  freot-en, 

v.t.  &  i.  (A.8.  fretan  (pa.  t.  frcet),  a  contraction 


boil,  b6y;  poit,  jowl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9 bin,  bench;  go,  gem; thin,  this:  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -f. 
-clan,    tian  -  shrn.     tion.  -sion  -  shun ;  -tlon,    sion  =  •gi"»»y    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del,  . 
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fret— fretum 


ttom  farttan,  from /or,  iutens.  prefix,  and  etan, 
=  to  eat:  cogu.  with  Dut.  vreten;  8w.  /rota; 
Ger.  fresstn ;  Goth.  JVaiton;  O.  H.  Ger.  frtz- 
«an  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vram*.] 

A.  Tnntfitivt: 

1.  LitrraUy: 

L  To  eat  up,  to  devour. 

"  Vertuyn  grete. 
That  the  syuful  men  s:il  k'imw  and  frrt«  " 

tftliH/xWe  :  /ViV*«  ,,/  O.MM-initw,  «.W«. 

2.  To  eat  away,  to  corrode. 

"  Rust  the  hidden  treasure  frets." 

SKiketp.-    I'enut  i  Adonit,  767. 

&,  To  wear  away  by  rubbing. 
4.  To  rub  ;  clean  by  rubbing. 

"  I  now  instruct  you  how  your  teeth  tofrtt." 

Oria    Art  Amoris  (Englished  l"ul),  p.  73. 

6.  To  form,  as  if  by  eating  away  or  corroding. 

"  Fret  channels  iu  her  cheeks." 

Shukesp.  :  Lear,  i.  4. 

*  6.  To  shake  violently  ;  to  agitate. 

••You  may  u  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  a  noise 
When  they  are/rrrted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven." 
SAujtfj/x  :  Merchant  of  I'ctiice,  iv.  1. 

7.  To  make  rough  or  disturb  :  as,  To  fret  the 
surface  of  water. 

"His  fretted  fortune*  gave  him  hopes  and  fears." 
Skaketf. :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  eat  or  wear  away  so  as  to  diminish  ;  to 
impair. 

*  2.  To  exacerbate  ;  to  increase  in  strength 
or  sharpness. 

*  3.  To  make  angry  or  displeased ;  to  vex  ; 
to  cause  to  grieve  ;  to  chafe. 

"Because  tliou  hast /retted  me  in  all  these  things, 
behold  I  will  recompense  thy  way  upon  thine  head.  — 
Jketfeixvi.  43. 

4.  To  agitate,  to  disturb,  to  disquiet 
"  Do  not,  fret  yourself  too  much  in  the  action." 

Shaketp. :  Midsummer  Siyhi's  Dream,  Iv.  1. 

B,  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  cause  corrosion  ;  to  wear  away. 

"Command  these  fretting  waters  from  your  eyes." 
Shakesp.  :  lleaturefor  Measure,  iv.  3. 

2.  To  be  worn  or  eaten  away  ;  to  corrode. 

"The  sal  armoniack  will  /ret  away,  and  the  gold  re- 
Bain  behind."— Peacham. 

3.  To  become  worn  or  chafe  ;  to  fray  :  as, 
A  coat /rets. 

4.  To  make  way  by  attrition  or  corrosion ; 
to  eat  or  wear  in. 

"  These  do  but  indeed  scrape  off  the  exuberances,  or 
fret  into  the  wood,  and  therefore  they  are  very  seldom 
•Kd  to  soft  wood."— Jluxoii. 

*  5.  To  agitate,  to  shake. 

"  A  sail  filled  with  a.. fretting  gust." 

Shaketp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  VL.  «. 

*  8.  To  be  in  commotion  ;  to  be  agitated ;  to 
Move  with  force. 

"  The  adjoining  brook,  that  purls  along 
The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock." 

TItomton  :  Summer,  481. 

*  1.  To  become  exacerbated  ;  to  increase  in 
strength  or  bitterness. 

"  By  this  salve  the  sore  rather  festered  and  rankled 
than  healed  up,  and  the  sedit.ou  thereby  fretted  more 
and  more,"— P.  Holland:  LMus,  p.  228. 

8.  To  be  angry  or  fretful ;  to  become  vexed 
or  irritated ;  to  grieve  ;  to  chafe. 

"  We  fret,  we  fume,  we  change  our  skins." 

Tennyson  :  Witt  Waterproofs  Monologue. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  feet  and  to 
nti,  see  RUB. 

fret   (2),    v.t.     [A.8.  frcetwan,  fraettwvm  —  to 
adorn  :  fraetuwe,  frcetwe  =  ornament.] 

1.  To  ornament  ;  to  decorate  ;  to  adorn. 
"The  sadel  with  gold  was/ret  and  precious ston." 

Sir  Ferumbras,  3,6«8. 

2.  To  ornament  with  raised  or  carved  work. 
[FRET,  ».] 

"  The  roof  -was  fretted  gold."     Milton  :  p.  L.,  i.  717. 

3.  To  variegate. 

"  Yon  grey  lines. 
That/ret  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day." 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  Cotar,  U.  1. 

fret  (3),  v.t.    [FEET  (5),*.] 
Music: 

L  To  furnish  with  frets,  as  a  violin,  &c. 
2.  To  linger,  as  a  fretted  instrument 

"  Call  me  what  instrument  you  will,  though  yon  can 
fret  me  [with  allusion  to  Fret,  t.  (1)1  yet  you  cannot 
play  upon  toe." —Shaketp. :  Samlet,  iii.  2. 

fret  a),  freate,  s.    [FRET  (i),  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  fretting  or  rubbing 
away. 


(2)  A  sore  or  weak  place  which  eats  away  or 
corrodes  the  surrounding  parts. 

"  Freates  be  in  a  shaft  as  well  as  iu  a  bowe,  and  they 
be  much  like  a  canker,  creepiuge  and  increasiuge  in 
those  places  iu  a  bowe,  which  be  weaker  then  other." — 
A. it-Hit  HI  :  Toxophilus. 

(S)  Ail  agitation  of  the  surface  of  a  fluid,  as 
in  fermentation  or  l>oiling  ;  fermentation. 

"  And  if  it  (ei  in.  id  not  at  all,  it  will  want  that  little 
fret  which  makes  it  grateful  to  most  palates."— Evelyn  : 
Sylva,  pi.  ii.  ;  Aphorisms  concerning  Cider. 
2.     Fi-g.  :    Agitation   or  irritation    of   the 
mind  :  a  state  of  chafing  or  vexation. 

"  Mark  all  his  wanderings,  and  enjoy  his/ret*." 

Herbert :  Church  Porch. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Medical : 

(1)  A  rh. Ming,  as  in  the  folds  of  the  skin  of 
fat  children. 

(2)  Herpes  or  tetter. 

2.  Min. :  The  worn  sides  of  river  banks, 
where  ores,  or  stones  containing  them,  accu- 
mulate by  being  washed  down  from  the  hills, 
and  thus  indicate  to  the  miners  the  locality  of 
the  veins. 

*  frSt  (2),  s.    [FRET  (2),  v.] 

1.  Carved  or  raised  ornamental  work  ;  fret- 
work. 

"  So  as  when  we  meet  with  the  greatest  industry, 
and  exi<eiisive  carving,  full  01  fret  and  lamentable 
imagery,  sparing  neither  pains  nor  cost,  a  judicious 
spec tatorisdistrac ted  and  quite  confounded. "—Mvelyn: 
Architects  t  Architecture. 

2.  Ornamental  work  of  any  kind. 

"About  the  sides  shall  run  a/r« 
Of  Primroses." 

Drayton  :  Muses'  Elysium,  Nym.  J. 

3.  Perforated   ornamental   work.      [FRET- 
WORK.] 

fret-saw,  *. 

1.  A  saw  with  a  relatively  long,  narrow 
blade,  used  in  cutting  the  frets,  scrolls,  &c., 
on  verge  boards,  ornamented  screens,  &c.    A 
keyhole  saw  ;  a  compass-saw. 

2.  A  machine  mounted  on  a  stand  with  a 
treadle  to  give  the  reciprocating  motion  to  the 
gig-saw. 

fret  (3),  s.  [O.  FT. 
frete  =  a  ferrule  ; 
freter  =  to  cross, 
to  interlace.]  FEET 

1.  Arch. :  An  or- 
nament formed  by  small  bands  or  fillets,  inter- 
secting each   other  at  right  angles,  used  in 
classical  architecture.     It  is  susceptible   of 
many  modifications,  and  is  still  often  em- 
ployed. 

2.  Her. :  A  bearing  composed  of  bars  crossed 
and  interlaced. 

*  frSt  (4),  s.    [Lat  fre- 
tum  =  a  strait,  a  chan- 
nel.]   A  channel. 

"We  first  advertise,  It 
[Euripus]  generally  signi- 
fleth  any  strait,  fret,  op 
channel  of  the  sea,  running 
between  two  shores."  — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt. 
bk.  vii.,  ch.  xiii. 

fret  (5),  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful ;  perhaps  a 
particular  use  of  O.  Fr. 
frete  =  a  ferrule.]  [FRET,  (3),  *.] 

Music :  A  small  piece  of  wood  or  ivory 
placed  upon  the  finger-board  of  certain  stringed 
instruments,  to  regulate  the 
pitch  of  the  notes  produced. 
By  pressing  the  string  down  to 
the  finger-board  behind  a  fret, 
only  so  much  of  the  string  can 
be  set  in  vibration  as  lies  be- 
tween the  fret  and  the  bridge. 
Frets  are,  therefore,  nothing 
more  or  less  than  little  bridges. 
The  Egyptian  lutes  had  frets 
made  of  camel-gut,  tied  or  glued 
round  the  finger-board.  All  the 
viols  contained  in  a  chest  had 
frets,  and  some  of  the  early 
forms  of  the  violin  were  even 
furnished  with  them.  But  not 
only  do  they  prevent  the  rapid 
fingering  of  difficult  passages, 
but  they  also  entirely  deprive 
the  violin  of  one  of  its  most 
charming  qualities,  that  of  slur- 
ring or  portamento,  an  attempt  OF  GUITAR. 
to  produce  which  will,  on  a 
fretted  instrument,  result  in  a  well-defined 
chromatic  scale.  Another  reason  for  the 
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abandonment  of  fretted  violins  was  that,  in 

extreme   keys,    the    intervals   could    nut    be 

tempered. 

"  I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistooke  her/r»a.  .  .  . 
fret*  call  you  these?  (quoth  she)  I'le  fume  with  them: 
And  with  that  word  she  stroke  me  on  the  head." 

Shaketp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  i. 

*  fret,  *  frette,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FRET,  2,  v.] 

*  frete,  v.t.    [FRET  (l),  ».] 

fret   ful,  *  fret-fall,  a.    [Bug.  fret  (1),  i.  ; 


1.  Angry,  agitated. 
"  Two  goodly  streaui 


all  channel  meet, 


Whose  fretfull  waves,  beating  against  the  hill, 
Did  all  the  bottome  with  soft,  mutt/rings  fill." 

Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  s.  IT. 
2.  Peevish  ;  irritable,  in  a  stale  of  vexation 
or  ill-humour ;  captious. 

"  To  gratify  &  fretful  passion." 

Cowper     Mutual  Forbearance. 
If  For  the  difference   between  fretful  and 
captious,  see  CAPTIOUS. 

fr6t'-fUl-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fretful;  -ly.]  In  a 
fretful,  peevish,  or  irritable  manner ;  peev- 
ishly, petulantly,  crossly. 

fret  fill  ness,  s.  [Eng.  fretful ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fretful ;  peevishness; 
crossness ;  irritability. 

"  Fretfulness  of  temper,  too,  will  generally  charac- 
terise those  who  are  negligent  of  order.  The  hurry  in 
which  they  live,  and  the  eml»rras8meuts  with  which 
they  are  surrounded,  keep  their  spirits  in  perpetual 
ferment."— Blair:  Sermons,  voL  ii.,  ser.  L 

fret' -ise,  v.t.     [Eng.  fret  (2),  s. ;  -ise.]     To 

ornament  with  fretwork. 

i  great  hall,  then  (beholding)  of 
awted  roofs,  or  of  tl.e    retised 

seelinas    curiously    wrought,    and    sumptuously    set 

forth    —  North  :  Plutarch,  p.  3«. 

*  fret  -ment,   s.     [Fret  for  freight,  and  suff. 
-ment.]    Freight. 

"What  you  have  advertised  me  of  touching  their 
fretment,  shall  not  be  forgotten."— Sari  of  Arran: 
Sadler's  Papers,  i.  6S7. 

frett,  s.    [FRET  (1),  s.,  B.  2.] 

*  fret  ta  tion,  s.     [Eng.  fret  (IX  v. ;  -ation.] 

Annoyance. 

"She  heard  of  my  infinite  /reflation."  —  Madam* 
D'Arblay :  Diary,  i.  144. 

frette,  s.  [O.  Fr.frait;  Low  Lat. /raZwm.]  An 
agreement,  a  bargain,  a  ransom. 

"Suld  com  ther  he  was,  and  with  him  mak  ther 
frette."  Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  280. 

fret  ted,  fret  ten,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [FRET 
(2),  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  (Of  the  form  fretted): 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   Ornamented  with  frets  or 
fretwork  ;  having  raised  or  sunk  ornamenta- 
tion in  rectangular  forms. 

"  The  dim  lattice  o'er  the  floor  of  stone, 
And  the  Ugh  fretted  roof."      Byron  :  Lara,  i.  11. 

2.  Her.  (Of  both  forms) :  Applied  to  charges 
or  ordinaries  interlaced  with  each  other. 

fret   ten  (1),  a.    [FRET  (2),  v.] 

Her.  :  The  same  as  FRETTED  (q.v.). 

fret'  ten  (2),  a.  [Appar.  a  corrupt  of  M.  Eng. 
frecken  —  a  freckle.]  Marked  or  disfigured,  as 
with  freckles. 

*  fret-tor,  s.   [Eng./re<  (1),  v. ;  -er.]   One  who 
or  that  which  frets. 

"  This  fire's  a  plaguy  fretter." 

Beaum  t  Flet. :  The  Bloody  Brother,  ii.  3. 

fret' -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [FRET  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive': 

*  I.  The  act  of  gnawing  ;  a  gnawing  feeling. 
"The  kernels  of  the  pine  nuts  quench  thirst ;  they 
pacine  ihefrettings  and  gnawmgs  of  the  stomach." — 
P.  Holland:  Plinie,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  The  act  of  vexing  or  irritating. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  being  fretful ;  a  state 
of  irritation  or  fretfulness. 


(1),  a.    [Eng.  frtt  (2),  s.  ;  -y.]    Orna- 
mented with  frets  or  fretwork  ;  fretted. 

fref-ty  (2),  a.    [Eng.  fret  (3),  s.  ;  -y.» 

Her.  :  Applied  to  a  bordure  consisting  of 
eight,  ten,  or  more  pieces,  each  passing  to  the 
extremity  of  the  shield,  and  interlaced  after 
the  manner  of  a  fret. 

f  re   turn,  s.    [Lat.]    An  arm  of  the  sea. 


fitte,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    a,  «  =  e     ey  =  a.    qu-  kw. 


fretwork— friction 
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fret -work,  s.     [Eng.  fret  (2),  s.,  and  work.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  variegated   pattern   resembling 
open  wood- work. 

"  Banqueting  on  the  turf  in  the  fretwork  of  shade 
and  sunshine.'—  Uacaulay .  But.  Eng..  ch.  zlii. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Glazing:  A  mode  of  glazing  in  which  a 
number  of  separate  pieces  of  stained  glass  are 
fitted  together  in  leaden  cames,  so  as  to  form 
patterns.     The  cames  are  fastened  by  leaden 
bands  to  saddle-bars  of  iron,  which  cross  the 
window-frame. 

2.  Wood-work. :  Carved  or  open  wood -work 
in  ornamental  patterns  and  devices. 

•frew-all,  *frew-ell,  a.  [Fr.  frivole.] 
Frivolous. 

"Sloping  of  the  seruing  of  the  said  breuez  nor  nain 
Yther  frewell  exceptioune.  *c  "  —  Act.  Dom.  Cone. 
(1492).  p.  246. 

•  freyne,  v.t.    [FRAINE.] 

fH-a-bn -I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  friable;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  easily  reduced  to 
powder ;  friableness. 

"  In  its  rigidness  und. friability,  being  not  at  all  flex- 
ible, but  brittle  like  a  flint."— Evelyn  :  SyZoa;  Of  the 
jtge,  *c.,  of  Treet. 

fri  a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  friabilis,  from 
frio  =  to  rub,  to  crumble.]  Capable  of  being 
easily  reduced  to  powder ;  easily  or  readily 
crumbled. 

"The  rock  of  which  it  is  composed  is  extremely /ri- 
able,  and  is  continually  crumbling  away  "—  Dennit : 
Citia't  Cemtteriet  of  Etruria,  ii.  39 

fri'-ar,  *  fre-er,   *  frer,  s.    [O.  Fr.  frere, 
freire;   Fr.  frere,  from   Lat.  fratrem,  ace.  of 
/rater  =  a  brother  ;  Ital.  frate.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  brother,  a  companion. 

"  Certes,  beau  frere,  .  .  .  y  nele  noght  take  on  so."— 
Life  of  Beket  (1372). 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

" frerei  of  the  Carme  and  of  Seint  Austin." 

Political  Songi.  p  331. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Church  History : 

(1)  Gen.  :  Any  religious  of  the  male  sex  be- 
longing to  a  monastic  order.    Thus,  the  Capu- 
chins were  originally  called  Friars  Hermits 
Minor,  and  the  Observants  more  permanently 
Friars  Observant. 

(2)  Spec. :  A  religious  belonging  to  one  of 
the  four  mendicant  orders  for  men  :  (a)  The 
Franciscans  or  Friars  Minors,  popularly  called 
Grey  Friars  (q.v.)  ;   (b)  the  Dominicans,   or 
Preaching    Friars,     popularly    called     Black 
Friars  (q.v.);   (c)  the  Augustinians ;  (d)  the 
Carmelites,  popularly  known  as  White  Friars. 

2.  Print. :  A  pale  patch  in  a  printed  sheet. 

friar  bird,  .-•. 

Ornith.  :  A  bird,  so  called  l>ecause  its  head 
and  neck  are  bare  of  feathers.  There  is  a 
tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  bill.  It  is  Tropido- 
rhynchus  corniculatus,  one  of  the  family  Meli- 

e'lagidae,    or    Honey-eaters,    the    sub-family 
eliphaginx.     It  is  found  in  Australia.     It  is 
called  also  the  Monk,  the  Leather-head,  the 
Poor  Soldier,  the  Pimlico,  and  Four  o'clock. 
(Dallat.) 

friar-skate,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Raia  lintea. 

ft-iar's  balsam,  s. 

Pharm.  :  A  tincture  of  benzoin  applied  ex- 
ternally to  ulcers  and  wounds. 

friar's  chickens,  *.  pi.  [FRIED-CHICK- 
ENS.] 

friar's  cowl,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Arum  Arisarum,  a  plant  which 
grows  in  Southern  Europe  ;  (2)  A.  maculatum. 

friar's  crown,  friar's  thistle,  $. 
Bot.  :  Carduus  eriophorus. 

friar's  lantern,  friar's  lanthorn,  s. 

The  ignis  fatuus  or  Will-o'-the-wisp. 

"  She  was  pinched  and  nulled,  she  said 
And  he  by  friar 't-lanthorn  led." 

MO  ton:  L'Allryn.  104. 

*  fri' -ar- like,    a.     [Eng.   friar,    and    like.] 
Like  a  friar ;  unskilled  in  worldly  affairs. 

"  Their  friarlike  general  would  the  next  day  make 
one  holyday  in  the  Christian  calendars,  In  remem- 
brance of  thirty  thousand  Hungarian  martyrs  slain  of 
the  Turk*."— Knollei :  Uitt  of  the  Turket. 


*  fri  -ar -ling,  *  fn  -er-Ung,  s.  [Eng.  friar ; 
dimin.  surf,  -ling.]    A  young  friar. 

"  And  I  haue  laboured  with  mine  owne  hands,  and 
will  labor,  and  will  that  all  my  frierlingt  shall  Ub..r, 
and  live  of  their  labor,  whereUy  they  may  support 
tbemselues. "— fox :  Unrtyrt,  p.  381. 

*  fri'-ar-ly,   *  fri-ar-lie,    *  fri-er-ly,   a. 

[Eng.  friar;  -ly.]    Like  a  friar;  inexperienced 

in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

"  Seek  not  proud  riches,  but  such  as  thou 
Justly,  use  soberly,  distribute  cheerfully, 
contentedly:  yet  have  no  abstract  nor  friarly  con- 
tempt of  them."— Bacon  ;  Kaaj/  ;  Of  liU-het. 

*  fri'-ar-y,  *  fri'-er-y,  s.  &  a.  [Bug.  friar ;  -y.  ] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1,  A  monastery  or  community  of  friars. 

"  So  the  first  year  of  his  coming  over  I  was  in 
the  friery  at  Armagh."— State  Trialt  (1681),  Oliver 
Plunckrt. 

2.  The  system  of  living  in  brotherhoods  ; 
monkery. 


B.  As  adj.  :  Like  or  characteristic  of  a  friar. 

"  Francis  Cornfield  did  scratch  his  elbow  when  he 
had  sweetly  invented  to  signify  his  name.  St.  Francis, 
with a/riary cowl,  iuacoru  field."— Cnmden :  Remain*. 

*  fri-a'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  friatus,  pa.  par.  of  frio 
=  to  rub,  to  crumble.]    The  act  of  crumbling 
or  reducing  to  powder. 

*  frib  ble,  a.  &  s.    [FRIBBLE,  v.    Cf.  FRIVO- 
LOUS.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Trifling,  frivolous,  weak. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  trifler ;  a  frivolous,  weak, 
contemptible  fellow. 

"  While  namby-pamby  thus  you  scribble 
Your  mauly  genius,  a  mere/r/Wr." 

Lloyd :  On  Rhyme. 

*  frib'-ble,  v.i.  &  t.    [From  Central  Fr.  friboler 

—  to  flutter,  flit  to  and  fro  without  fixed  pur- 
pose like  a  butterfly.  (Wedgwood.)  forfripple, 
from  O.  Fr.  fripper  —  to  rub  up  and  down 
(Sfceot.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  trifle  ;  to  act  frivolously. 

"  Though  cheats,  yet  more  Intelligible, 
Than  those  that  with  the  stars  <\o  fribble." 

Butler:  Budibrat.  pt.  ii.,  c.  1IL 

2.  To  totter. 

"  How  the  poor  creature  fribblet  In  his  gait."— 
Tatler,  No.  49. 

B.  Transitive :   ' 

1.  To   do  or  utter  in  a  frivolous,  trifling 
manner. 

"  And  what  is  worse,  they  speck  but 
What  they  list  of  it,  and/ri&Me  out  the  rest" 

Miduleton  :  Mayor  of  Quinborough,  v.  L 

2.  To  frizzle. 

"  The  mistress  said  to  me.  the  minister  had  a  block- 
head whereon  he  was  wont  to  dress  aud  fribblt  hi» 
wig."—  The  Steam-boat,  p.  297. 

frJb'-bler,  s.  [Eng.  fribbUe),  v.  ;  -er.]  A 
trifler ;  a  fribble. 

"  A  fribltler  is  one  who  professes  rapture  and  admira- 
tion for  the  woman  to  whom  he  addresses,  and  dreads 
nothing  so  much  as  her  consent."— Steele:  Spectator, 
No.  288. 

*fri'-borg,  *  free-borg,  fri-  burgh,  s. 

[A..S.  freooorh,  friborh,  from  freo,  fri  =  free, 
and  bor/i  =  a  pledge,  security.] 
Old  Law:  The  same  as  FRANKPLEDOE  (q.v.). 

"  As  touching  the  king's  peace,  every  hundred  was 
divided  into  many/reeftonjn  or  tithiugs  consisting  of 
ten  men,  which  stood  all  bound  one  for  the  other ;  and 
did  amongst  themselves  punish  small  matters  in  their 
court  for  that  puniose  called  the  lete."— Spelman  : 
Ancient  Government  of  England. 

»  fric  a9c,    *  fric  a  sic,    *  fric-a-cy,  *. 

[FRICASEE.] 

1.  The  act  of  rubbing. 

"  You  make  them  smooth  and  sound 
With  a  \Mnfricace  of  your  medicine." 

Ben  Jonto-n  :  Alchemiit,  111.  1 

2.  Meat  sliced  and  dressed  with  strong  sauce. 

"Their  stinking  cheese,  laiAfricacy  of  frogs." 

Xing :  Art  of  Cookery. 

fri  can  dean    (d-au  as   do),   '  fri  can 
del,  *  fri  can  do,    s.      [O.   Fr.  frieandel ; 
Fr.  fricandenn.  ] 
Cook. :  A  dish  prepared  of  veal,  spices,  &c. 

frfc-as-see',  s.  [Fr.  fricassee,  pa.  par.  fern, 
sing,  of  fricasser  =  to  fricassee,  from  Lat.  friro 
=  to  rub  ;  8p.  friease ;  Port,  fricasse;  Ital. 
fricasea.] 

Coo*-. :  A  dish  made  by  cutting  chickens  or 
other  small  animals  into  pieces,  and  dressing 
them  in  a  frying-pan  or  similar  vessel  with 
strong  sauce. 

"Soups  and  olios,  fricatieei  and  ragouts."— SiH/t : 
Talc  of  a.  Tub.  |  7. 


frlc-as-see',  v.t.    [FRICASSEE,  5.] 
1.  Literally  : 

Cook. :  To  dress  in  manner  of  a  fricassee. 
*  2.  Fig. :  To  mince  finely  and  disguise  under 
some  strong  cover. 

"  Common-sense  and  truth  will  not  down  with  them 
unless  they  be  hashed  and  fricaued."—Ev>tard  Ob- 
•entf'fMu  d(>;>').  p.  i>3. 

'  fri-CA'-tion,  s.  [  Lat.  f,-ictitio,  from  frimtus, 
pa.  par.  of/n'co  =  to  rub  ;  Sp./ricacion.)  The 
act  of  rubbing  one  thing  against  another ; 
friction. 

"The  like,  saith  Jorden.  we  observe  in  canes  and 
woods,  that  are  unctuous  and  full  of  oyle.  which  »  ill 
yield  fire  by  frication  or  collision.'— Broime :  Vulgar 
Errourt.  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxL 

fric'-a-tive,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  fricatus,  pa.  par.  of 
Jrico  =  to  rub.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Philol. :  A  term  applied  to  certain  letters, 
as  /,  v,  s,  z,  &c.,  produced  by  the  friction  of 
the  breath  issuing  through  a  narrow  opening 
of  the  organs  of  articulation. 

"  Next  to  the  mutes  in  regard  to  degree  of  closure 
are  the  class  of  so-called  fricativtt,  denned  as  contain- 
ing a  rustling  or  friction  of  the  breath  through  a  nar- 
rowed aperture  as  their  main  element." — \Vhitnry: 
Life  t  Growth  of  Language,  p.  64. 

B.  As  adj. :  Produced  by  the  friction  of  the 
breath  issuing  through  a  narrow  opening. 

"The  cavity  may  be  so  narrowed,  at  oue  and  another 
point,  that  the  friction  of  the  breath,  as  driven  out 
through  the  aperture,  forms  the  conspicuous  element 
in  the  audible  product:  this,  then,  is  a  sound  of  very 
different  character,  n/ricatiee  consonant  "—Whitney : 
Life  i  Growth  of  Language,  p.  «L 

*  frlc'-a-tri9e,  ».    [Lat.  frictrix.]    A  harlot. 

fric'-kle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  bushel- 
basket. 

fric '-tion,  s.  &  a.  [Fr. ,  from  Lat.  frictio,  from 
f rictus  =  a  contract,  pa.  par.  of  frico  =  to  rub.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  rubbing  two  bodies  together ; 
the  act  of  rubbing  one  body  with  another. 

"Frictions  make  the  parts  more  neshie,  and  full,  a* 
we  see  both  in  men,  and  in  the  currying  of  horses,  Ac." 
—Bacon :  Natural  Binary,  5  877. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  A  slight  disagreement  or  diversity 
of  opinions  ;  an  absence  or  loss  of  smoothness 
in  the  relations  between  two  parties. 

"  The  causes  of  complaints  which  have  been  so  fre- 
quent of  late,  and  which  indicate  a  very  undesirable 
amount  of  friction  between  English  captains  and 
shipping  agents  aud  the  local  staff  —  DaRy  Chronicle. 
July  17.  1883. 

n.  Physics :  The  resistance  which  any  body 
meets  with  in  moving  over  another  body.  No 
body  is  quite  smooth,  all  have  elevations  and 
depressions,  and  when  one  moves  over  another 
some  of  the  projecting  points  of  the  one  are 
sure  to  enter  the  cavities  of  the  other,  and 
render  movement  more  difficult.  Friction  is 
greater  when  a  body  previously  at  rest  first 
begins  to  move.  A  horse  which  finds  a  diffi- 
culty in  getting  a  heavy  cart  well  in  motion, 
owing  to  inertia  largely  produced  by  friction, 
will  draw  it  without  symptoms  of  distress  when 
it  has  been  for  some  time  started.  The  larger 
and  heavier  the  body  the  greater  the  friction. 
Friction  is  a  retarding  force  in  nature.  It 
gives  stability  to  bodies  which  else  would  bo 
easily  moved.  It  generates  heat,  and  is  one 
of  the  chief  means  of  developing  electricity. 
[FRICTIONAL  ELECTRICITY.] 
•f  Coefficient  of  fHction  for  two  surfaces: 
Physics :  The  rates  or  proportions  between 
the  force  required  to  move  one  of  these  sur- 
faces over  the  other,  and  the  pressure  between 
the  two  surfaces. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  implying  fric- 
tion ;  frictional. 

friction  balls,  t.  pi.  Properly,  anti- 
friction balls.  Balls  placed  beneath  a  tra- 
versing object  to  relieve  friction.  Some 
forms  of  swing-bridges  are  thus  supported. 

friction  -  block,  s.  A  block  of  wood 
pressing  tightly  on  to  any  revolving  body,  so 
as  to  cause  friction. 

friction  brake,  s. 

Mech. :  A  form  of  dynamometer  invented  by 
Prony,  in  which  a  pair  of  friction-blocks  are 
screwed  to  a  journal  rotating  at  a  given  speed, 
and  tightened  to  such  an  extent  that  the  un- 
weighted lever  will  remain  horizontal  between 
the  studs. 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  j<fVl ;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this,  sin,  taf ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-clan,    tian  =  shan.     tion,  -slon  =  shun;  tion,   sion  =  zhun.    tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <tc.  =  beL,  d«L 
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frictional— friended 


friction  clutch.  «. 

tfach, :  A  device  for  connecting  two  shafts 
by  bringing  a  piece  on  one  shaft  into  con- 
tact with  a  piece  of  another  shaft,  which  re- 
volves with  such  force  that  the  former  par- 
takes of  the  motion  of  the  latter.  It  consists 
of  a  shell  or  )K>X  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  driving- 
shaft,  fitted  by  a  conical  piece  which  slides  on 
a  feather  or  raised  part  of  the  end  of  another 
•haft,  so  that  it  ran  be  engaged  at  pleasure  by 
the  cone  I>eing  forced  into  the  shell  by  a  lever 
or  screw.  This  apparatus  is  very  useful  for 
driving  machines,  the  parts  of  which  are  sub- 
ject to  violent  strains,  as  the  pressure  upon 
•the  clutch  can  l>e  regulated  so  as  to  allow  it 
to  slip  when  the  strain  is  abnormal. 

friction  cones,  s.  pi. 

Much. :  A  form  of  friction-coupling  in  which 
the  connecting  portions  have  respectively  a 
conical  disc  niid  a  hollow  cone,  which  become 
fractionally  adherent  by  contact 

friction-coupling,  s. 

Uach. :  [FRICTION-CLUTCH]. 

friction  gear,    friction-gearing,  «. 

Uach. :  Wheels  for  transmitting  power  by 
means  of  parallel  ridges  or  teeth  of  the  driver 
on  the  rims  which  gear  into  corresponding 
grooves  on  the  follower.  They  are  very  con- 
venient for  use  in  machines  that  require  to  be 
put  in  or  out  of  gear  rapidly  ;  compressed 
masses  of  paper  are  also  used  as  frictional 
driving  surfaces. 

friction  hammer,  s. 

Mach :  A  hammer  deriving  its  name  from 
Its  being  lifted  by  means  of  the  friction  of 
revolving  rollers,  which  nip  the  hammer-rod. 

friction-powder,  s.  [FRICTION-PRIMER.] 

friction  primer,  *. 

Ord.  :  A  small  brass  tube  filled  with  gun- 
powder, and  having  a  smaller  tube  con- 
•taining  friction  composition  inserted  at  right 
angles  near  the  top.  The  composition  is 
Ignited  by  means  of  a  roughed  wire  inserted 
in  the  smaller  tube,  which  is  rapidly  drawn 
ont  by  a  lanyard  having  a  hook  at  the  end. 
The  composition  consists  of  two  parts  sulphuret 
of  antimony,  and  one  part  chlorate  of  potassa, 
moistened  with  gum  water  and  dried. 

friction  pulley,  s. 
Uach,. :  [FRICTION-CLUTCH). 

friction-rollers,  s.  pi. 

Mach.  :  A  liearing  formed  of  two  rollers, 
Whose  circumference  supports  a  rotating  axle 
instead  of  a  bush  or  block,  in  -order  to  sub- 
•titute  the  friction  of  rolling  for  that  of  sliding, 
which  is  considerably  less  for  similar  pressure. 
Similarly,  cylinders,  or  round  logs,  are  com- 
monly placed  under  heavy  weights,  which 
have  to  be  moved  any  short  distance  along 
the  ground,  so  as  to  dimmish  the  friction. 

friction-tube,  s. 

Ord. :  A  tube  containing  a  composition  which 
is  ignited  by  friction,  and  which  is  placed  in 
the  vent  of  a  gun  to  fire  the  charge  when 
the  lanyard  is  pulled.  [FRICTION-PRIMER.] 

friction- wheel,  *. 

Mach. :  A  wheel,  the  motion  of  which  is 
caused  by  the  friction  of  a  moving  body,  or, 
conversely,  which  communicates  motion  to  a 
body  by  frictional  contact.  In  one  variety, 
one  wheel  being  driven  becomes  a  motor  to 
the  other,  their  perimeters  being  in  contact. 
The  surface  is  usually  clothed  with  leather, 
rubber,  or  some  sufficiently  elastic  material 
which  does  not  polish  too  readily,  and  thus 
induce  slipping.  By  grooving  the  perimeters 
•  of  the  wheels,  the  contact  may  be  made  more 
intimate,  as  the  surface  engaged  is  increased, 
and  the  elastic  material  of  the  respective  faces 
caused  to  bind.  In  another  form  a  collar 
fastened  to  the  central  shaft  has  four  pivoted 
arms.  When  the  rim  turns  in  one  direction, 
the  arms  turn  on  their  pivots,  leaving  the 
rim  and  failing-to  transfer  the  motion  to  the 
shaft.  When  the  rim  turns  in  the  contrary 
direction,  the  arms  catch  against  it  and  are 
rotated  by  the  contact,  turning  the  shaft  also. 
Another  form  has  an  upper  india-rubber  wheel 
with  a  V-edge,  clamped  between  two  metallic 
plates.  By  screwing  up  the  nut  which  holds 
the  parts  together,  the  disc  is  made  to  expand 
radially,  and  thus  increase  the  tractive  power 
on  the  lower  driving- wheeL  The  term  friction- 


wheel  is  often,  but  erroneously,  applied  to 
wheels  which  diminish  friction ,  these  are 
properly  called  an ti -friction  wheels. 

fric'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  friction;  -aZ.]  Of  or 
pertaining  'to  friction ;  produced  by  or  re- 
sulting from  friction. 

frictional  electricity,  «. 

Elect.  :  Electricity  developed  by  rubbing 
bodies,  as  distinguished  from  dynamic  elec- 
tricity, that  developed  by  means  of  a  voltaic 
pile  or  battery.  [ELECTRICITY.]  (Ganot.) 

frictional  gearing, s.  [FRICTION-GEAR.] 

Frictional-gearing-H'heels : 
Mach. :  [FRICTION-WUEEL]. 

frJc'-tton-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  frictional;  -ly.] 
As  regards  "friction. 

fric  tion  less,  a.  ['Eng. friction;  -las.]  Free 
from  or  without  friction. 

Fri'-day,  s.  [A.S.  Frige  dceg  =  Friga's  day, 
Friday  ;  Icel.  Frjadagr ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  Fredag ; 
Dut.  Vrijdag;  Ger.freitag;  O.  H.  Ger.  Fria- 
tag.] 

Calendar  :  The  sixth  day  of  the  week,  dedi- 
cated by  the  Scandinavians,  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  others  to  the  goddess  Friga  (q.v.).  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  India  the  corresponding 
day  is  dedicated  not  to  a  god,  but  to  a  god- 
dess, corresponding  to  Venus. 

*  friday  -  faced,  a.     Mortified,   melan- 
choly. 

"What  a  friday-faced  slave  it  is  I"—  Wily  Begv.il' d. 

*  fridge  (I),  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  rub, 
to  fray. 

"  You  might  hn\tf ridged  the  outside  of  them  all  to 
pieces."— Sterne  :  Trittram  Shandy,  iL  11*. 

*  fridge  (2),  v.i.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably 
from   A.S.  frician  =  to  dance,   or  connected 
with  freak  (q.v.).]  To  move  hastily  or  rapidly  ; 
to  dance  about. 

"  The  little  motes  or  atoms  that  fridge  and  play  in 
the  beams  of  the  sun."— HaMwell :  Melamprovcea. 

*  fWd-stole,  *.    [FREDSTOLE.] 
fried,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FRY,  v.] 

fried-chickens,  s.  Chicken  broth  with 
eggs  dropped  in  it,  or  beaten  up  and  mixed 
with  it. 

friend,   *  frend,   *  frende,   *  freond,   s. 

[A.S.  fre6nd,  orig.  the  pr.  par.  otfreon,  fredyan 
=  to  love;  cogn.  with  Dut.vriend;  Ger.freund ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  fruint ;  Goth,  frijonds  =  a  friend  ; 
Icel.  frcendi  ;  Da.  frasnde  ;  8w.  frande  =  a 
kinsman.] 

1.  An  intimate  acquaintance  or  associate ; 
one  who  is  attached  to  another  by  sentiments 
of  affection,  respect,  and  esteem. 

"  Want  gives  to  know  the  flatterer  from  the/riond." 
Dryden  :  Wife  of  Bath't  Title,  486. 

2.  A  near   relation,    more  particularly   a 
parent. 

"  She  is  promised  by  bet  friendt  unto  a  gentleman." 
Shaketp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

3.  One  not  hostile  ;  one  of  the  same  nation, 
party,  or  kin;  a  supporter  or  companion  in 
arms. 

"  •  Who  comes  §o  fast  in  silence  of  the  night  T ' " 
'  A  friend.' "    Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venire,  T.  1. 

4.  One   who  is  reconciled   with   another. 
(Followed  by  with.) 

"  And  friendt  with  Caesar." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  li.  8. 

5.  A  companion  ;  an  associate  ;  an  attendant. 

"It  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friendt," 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  L  L 

*  6.  A  lover,  a  paramour,  a  sweetheart. 

7.  One  who  is  favourable,  supports  or  pro- 
motes a  cause,  object,  or  institution  ;  a  favour- 
er ;  a  supporter ;  a  promoter. 

"  Aurora  rid  ing  upon  Pegasus  sheweth  her  swiftness, 
and  how  she  is  &  friend  to  poetry  and  all  ingenious  in- 
ventions. "— Peacham. 

8.  A  term  of  familiar  address  or  salutation. 

"friend,  how  earnest  thou  in  hither."— Matt.  zxii.  IS. 

9.  A  Quaker;  a  member  of  the  society  of 
Friends.    [U  (4).] 

IT  (1)  A  friend  in  or  at  Court :  One  who  has 
influence  in  any  quarter  to  help  another  in 
time  of  need. 


(2)  Friends  of  God : 

Ecclesiol.  £  Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  which  flourished 


in  Germany  and  Switzerland  iu  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  was  a  secret  unorganized  brother- 
hood for  the  cultivation  of  spiritual  religion. 

(3)  Friends  of  the  People : 

Hist.  :  A  society  formed  in  London  in  1793 
to  advocate  reform. 

(4)  Society  of  Friends : 

Ecclesiol.  £  Ch.  Hist.  :  A  religious  sect,  better 
known  as  Quakers,  which,  however,  is  a  nick- 
name. [QUAKER.]  Their  foundef'was  George 
Fox,  an  illiterate  man,  but  of  considerable 
natural  ability,  born  at  Dray  ton  in  Leicester- 
shire in  July,  1624.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
shoemaker,  but  could  not  settle  steadily  down 
to  any  secular  occupation,  the  whole  bent  of 
his  mind  being  towards  religion.  In  1647,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  first  began  to 
preach  independently  of  all  other  denomina- 
tions, and  by  the  following  year  had  gained 
many  adherents.  When  he  went  to  the  clmrch 
of  an  ordinary  clergyman,  he  had  at  first  no 
scruple  in  rising  to  correct  what  he  deemed 
erroneous  in  the  doctrine  of  the  preacher. 
Three  instances  of  this  are  recorded,  all  of 
date  1649.  In  later  years  Fox  did  not  disturb 
public  worship.  He  professsed  to  be  com- 
manded by  the  Lord  not  to  use  the  ordinary 
forms  of  salutation,  and  to  substitute  "  thee  " 
and  " thou "  for  the  more  courteous  "you "  in 
conversation.  He  deemed  it  sinful  to  take 
oaths  (those  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  for 
instance),  or  to  pay  or  sanction  the  payment 
by  his  followers  of  tithes,  and  thus  naturally 
encountered  vehement  hostility  from  both 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The 
rougher  section  of  the  common  people  were 
also  his  foes.  But  he  unflinchingly  propagated 
his  opinions  in  England,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  America  till  his  death,  on 
Jan.  13, 1691.  The  Friends,  like  their  origi- 
nator, had  much  to  suffer,  and  nobly  bore 
their  trials.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  Robert 
Barclay,  a  Scotch  knight,  was  a  zealous  fol- 
lower of  Fox.  In  that  of  James  II.,  William 
Penn,  the  founder  of  the  Quaker  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  its  original  capital  city, 
Philadelphia,  high  iu  the  favor  of  the  king, 
procured  them  some  toleration.  After  the 
Revolution  of  1688  the  sect  was  not  molested, 
and  by  7  &  8  William  III.,  c.  34,  were  allowed 
to  make  a  solemn  affirmation  instead  of  an 
oath.  They  have-  since  rendered  services  to 
the  cause  of  education,  of  liberty,  and  of  hu- 
manity. They  hold  the  Divinity  of  Chiist, 
his  atonement,  and  other  doctrines  generally 
called  evangelical.  They  give  the  title  of  the 
Word  of  God  to  Christ  alone,  and  not  to  the 
Scriptures.  They  hold  that  every  man  coming 
into  the  world  is  endued  with  a  measure  of 
light,  grace,  or  good  Spirit  of  Christ.  They  are 
opposed  to  all  forms  in  worship,  which  divert 
the  attention  of  the  mind  from  the  secret  in- 
fluence of  the  unction  from  the  Holy  One 
They  believe  that  the  ministry  should  be 
unpaid,  and  decline  to  pay  tithes.  They 
believe  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  be  shadows  and  unnecessary 
now  that  the  substance  has  been  attained. 
They  are  opposed  to  taking  oaths  and  war. 
They  disown  the  heathen  names  of  the  days 
of  the  week,  the  observance  of  times,  vain 
amusements,  and  compliments.  For  many 
years  the  Friends,  both  male  and  female, 
affected  a  peculiar  style  of  dress  of  extreme 
plainness  of  shape  and  colour,  but  this  custom 
has  been  gradually  discontinued.  In  the 
United  States  they  have  become  divided  into 
two  bodies,  an  Orthodox  and  a  Hicksite  or 
Unitarian,  the  former  having  about  84,000, the 
latter  23,000  members.  These  dwell  mainly  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  adjoining  districts. 

(5)  To  befriends  with  any  one:  To  be  in  a 
relation  of  friendship  with. 

(6)  To  make  friends:  To  become  reconciled. 

*  friend,  *  frend,  v.t.    [FRIEND,  s.]    To  act 
as  a  friend  towards ;  to  befriend ;  to  favour ; 
to  support. 

"The  people  who  favoured  and  friended  still  the 
name  of  Constantius.'— P.  Holland:  Ammianut  Uar 
celliniu.  p.  177. 

*  friend  -ed,  *frend-ed,  a.    [Eng.  friend; 
-ed.} 

1.  Having  friends  ;  befriended,  supported. 

"O  where  have  I  been  all  this  timer  bom  friend**, 
That  I  should  lose  myself  thus  desperately  ?" 

Beaum.  A  Flel.  :  Uaitft  Tragedy,  ir. 

2.  Well  disposed  ;  inclined  to  love  or  act  aa 
a  friend. 

frimfo/l  hw  h_ „  j -.-e...   , 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  VI 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  g5,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    so,  op  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


friendess  -  frigate 
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•friend  ess,  *  frend-esse,  s.  [Eug.  /fiend ; 
ets.]  A  female  friend  or  relation. 

"Clepe  thou  prudence  thi  frendeste."  —  Wycliffe: 
Proverbs  vii.  4.  (Purvey.) 

*  friend  '-ful,  *  frend  ful,  *  frend  fulle, 
*  frende  -  full,  a.      [Eng.  friend  ;  ful(l).] 
Friendly ;  kindly  disposed  ;  loving. 

"  Y  wolde  that  God  schewe  hym  silf  frendful  to  me 
bi'signes  and  werkis,  as  a  spouse  to  the  spuusesse."— 
Wydiffe:  Song  of  Solomon  i.  1.  (Margin.) 

*  friend -msr,  s.     [Eng.  friend;    -im,.]    The 
state  or  quality  of  being  a  friend  ;  friendliness, 
friendship,  favour. 

"  To  express  his  love  and  friending  to  you." 

SOtaketp.  :  Hamlet,  i.  8. 

friend  leas,  *  frend  les,  a.    [A.S.  freond- 
leas ;  Dut.  vriendloos ;  Ger.  frevndlos.]    Desti- 
tute of  or  without  friends  ;  forlorn  ;  forsaken. 
"  Friendless,  homeless.  hojieless,  they  wruuleced  from 
city  to  city  "  Longfelloa :  Ecaiigeline.  ii. 

*  friendless-man,  s. 

Old  Law :  An  outlaw. 

friend  -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.* friendless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  friendless. 

*  iriend  11  hood,    '  frende  ly  hede.    s. 

Eng.  friendly ;  -hood.]    Friendliness  ;  friend- 
ship. 

"  Ai  by  way  of  frendelyhede."  Oowtr.  ii.  286. 

friend -like,  a.  [A.S.  freondlic  ;  O.  Fris. 
frioniUik ;  O.  H.  Ger.  friuntlih ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
vruintlich  ;  Ger.  freundlich,.]  Like  a  friend  ; 
friendly. 

"That  true  faith,  wherever'it  is,  worketh  and  frameth 
the  heart  to  friendlike  dispositions  unto  Ood,  and 
brings  forth  friendlike  carriage  in  the  life  towards 
God.  —Goodwin :  Works,  vol.  v.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  48. 

friend'-ll-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  friendly;  -cy.]  In 
a  friendly  manner  ;  like  a  friend. 

"Tell  me  If  it  is  not  better  to  be  suppressed:  freely 
tod  friendlilf."- Pope:  To  Warburton,  Nov.  1748. 

friend  -li-ness,  s.    [Eng.  friendly ;  -ness.] 

1.  A  disposition  to  friendship ;  a  readiness 
to  act  as  a  friend  ;  good-will,  good-nature. 

"  Why,  either,  were  you  ignorant  to  see't  ?  " 
Or,  seeing  it,  of  such  childish  friendl'meu 
To  yield  your  voices."  Shaicetp.  :  Coriotamu,  it  3. 

2.  An  act  or  exertion  of  benevolence. 

"  Let  all  the  intervals  be  employed  in  prayers,  cha- 
rity, friendliness,  and  neighbourhood"— Taylor. 

friend  ly,   a.    &   adv.    [A.8.  fredndlic  (a.), 
freindlice  (adv.).]     [FRIENDLIKE.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  the  qualities,  temper,  and  dispo- 
sition of  a  friend ;  good-natured,  kind  ;  willing 
And  ready  to  act  as  a  friend. 

"  And  they  the  wiser,  friendlier  few  confessed 
They  deemed  him  better  than  his  air  expressed." 
Byron  :  Lara,  i.  7. 

2.  Characterized  by  friendliness  ;  kind. 

"  Warmest  &oi  friendliest  welcome 
Gave  they,  with  word.<  of  cheer,  and  she  sat  and 
feasted  among  them." 

Longfellow-  Kvangelinr,  ii.  4. 

3.  Amrcable  ;  becoming  friends  :  as,  To  live 
<m  friendly  terms. 

A.  Not  hostile  :  on  good  terms  ;  disposed  to 
peace  :  as,  &  friendly  power  or  state. 

&  Favourable,  propitious,  salutary. 
"To  life  to  friendly,  or  so  co<il  to  thirst" 

Milton  :  t'omut.  «78. 

6.  Favouring,  befriending,  fortunate. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  the  manner  of  a  friend  ;  like 
friends. 

"  Left  drink  together  friendly." 

&a*etp.  :  2  Henry  IT.,  iv.  2. 

^  (1)  Friendly  societies:  Societies  formed 
with  the  view  of  assisting  any  one  of  their  mem- 
bers who  may  be  sick,  infirm,  or  old,  or  who 
may  have  to  meet  the  expense  of  a  funeral  iu 
his  family ;  or  for  providing  a  certain  amount 
of  support  for  his  widow  and  family  on  his 
death.  To  obtain  money  for  those  objects, 
there  is  a  fixed  scale  of  contributions  binding 
on  all  the  members.  Friendly  societies  existed 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  doubtfully 
stated  that  one  was  founded  in  London  in  A.D. 
1715.  An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  such 
institutions  was  passed  in  A.D.  1793.  Many 
other  Acts  have  since  been  passed  to  encou- 
rage friendly  societies,  and  protect  their  mem- 
bers. Societies  similar  in  purpose,  but  no! 
known  by  this  title,  exist  abundantly  in  the 
United  States,  many  of  them  being  secret  soci- 
eties. The  membership  in  very  large,  branches 
existing  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Stated, 
They  do  an  enormous  amount  of  good,  HS  co- 
operative societies  for  mutual  aid  and  astiiHhince. 


(2)  Friemlly  suit  : 

Law :  A  suit  instituted  between  two  parties 
who  are  not  really  at  variance,  to  obtain  a 
judicial  decision  upon  a  certain  point 

'  friend'-  man,  *  frend  -  man,  s.  [Eng. 
friend,  and  man.].  One  who  is  friendly  or 
well-disposed ;  a  friend. 


*  friend  -  rede,   '  freond  -  rede,  s.    [A.S. 
freondrceden.  ]  The  state  or  relation  of  a  friend  ; 
friendship. 

"  Pour  thousand  mark  ysende 
For  to  been  of  hiafreondrede." 

Alisaunder.  1,487. 

friend'-  ship,  *  frend  -  schip,  *  frond 
shepe,  *  frend  -  shipe,  *  iren  -  ship, 
*  freond  -  scipe,  *  freond  -  schipe,  s. 

[A.S.  freondxcipe  :  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  friund- 
skepi ;  O.  Fris.  friendship,  frivndsch-up  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  friiintscaf;  M.  H.  Ger.  vriuntscaft  ;  Dut. 
vriendsckup ;  Sw.  frandskap ;  Dan.  frandscab  ; 
Ger.  freitndschaft.] 

1.  The  condition,  disposition,  or  relation  of 
a  friend  ;  an  attachment  to  a  person  from  feel- 
ings of  esteem,  regard,  affect  ion',  or  respect ; 
mutual  attachment ;  friendliness  ;  close  inti- 
macy. 

"  No  Qrcuei  friendship!  than  the  fair  have  shown." 
Copper:  The  Valediction. 

2.  Favour;   personal   kindness;   an  act  or 
exercise  of  benevolence  ;  a  kind  service. 

"His  friendships,  still  to  few  confined, 
Were  always  of  the  middling  kind."      Swift. 

3.  Kind  disposition  ;  good-will. 

"  You  have  no  cause  to  hold  my  friendship  doubtful." 
Shakes/i. :  Kichard  111.,  iv.  4. 

*  4.  Assistance,  help,  friendly  aid. 

"Gracious  my  lord1,  hard-by  here  is  a  hovel. 
Some  friendship  will  it  lend  you  'gainst  the  tem- 
pest" Shakesp. :  Lear,  iii.  2. 

5.  Close  acquaintance. 

"  With  dpiders  I  \ixdfHendship  made." 

Byron :  Prisoner  of  Chilian,  xiv. 

*  6.  Affinity,  conformity,  aptness  to  unite 
or  combine. 

"  We  know  those  colours  which  have  a  friendthip 
for  each  other."— Dryden :  Dufresnoy. 

1  For  the  difference  between  friendship  and 
love,  see  LOVE. 

*  friend  some,    *  fren  some,   a.      [Eng. 
friend  ;  -same.]     Friendly,  kind,  gracious. 

"  Frendsome  es  thi  merci." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter,  Pi.  liviil.  17. 

*  friend-Stead,  a.     [Eng.  friend,  and  stead.] 
Possessing  a  friend  ;  befriended. 

"I  am  sure,  while  Christ  lives,  I  am  well  enough 
frimdstead."— Rutherford :  Lett.,  pt  i.,  ep.  144. 

fri'-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  fry,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who  or 
that  which  fries. 

*  fri'-er  (2),  s.    [FRIAR.] 

Friese,  s.    [Dut.  Friese  =  a  Frieslander.]    The 
language  of  Friesland  ;  Frisian. 

Fries  land,  s.  &  a.    [Dut] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog. :  A  province  in  the  Netherlands,  on 
the  N.E.  side  of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  province 
described  under  A. 

Friesland  oat,  *. 

Hort. :  A  large  variety  of  the  common  oat 
(A  vena  satira). 

fries  ic,  fries  ish,  a.    [FRISIAN.] 

frieze  (1),  *  frize  il),  "  freeze,  *.     [0.  Fr. 
frize,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin.] 

Arch. :  The  central  portion  of  the  entabla- 
ture of  a  temple  or  other  building,  which 
among  the  ancients  was  generally  highly  en- 


KR1EZE-KKONT  OF   PARTHENON,    ATHENS. 

riched  by  sculpture.  The  Elgin  Marbles 
whic'n  originally  ornamented  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens,  are  among  the  finest 


works  of  sculptuie  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced. (Miltun:  P.  L.,  i.  710.) 

frieze-panel,  s.  One  of  the  upper  panel* 
of  a  six-panel  door. 

frteze-rail,  *.  The  one  next  to  the  top  ratt. 

frieze  (2),  *  frize  (2),  s.  &  o.  [Fr.  frise,  prob. 
from  O.  Fr.  frise  —  Friesland  ;  Dut  Pries  =»  a 
Frieslander;  Vrieshind  -  Friesland.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Fabric :  A  coarse  woollen  cloth,  having  a 
rough  or  shaggy  nap  on  one  side.  It  is  still 
extensively  manufactured  and  worn  in  Ire- 
land, where  the  word  is  pronounced  frize. 

"Here  Vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace, 
And  trims  her  robes  of  frieze  with  copper  lace." 
Goldsmith :  The  Traveller. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  material  described 
in  A. 

"Woven  after  the  manner  of  deep,  frieze  ruffes."  — 
P.  Holland :  Plinie,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xlviit 

*  friezed,  a.     [Eng.  friez(e)  (1) ;   -ed.]    Made 
rough  or  shaggy  like  the  nap  or  frieze. 

"  Our  mantles,  frieifd  deep  both  within  and  without* 
— P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xlviii 

frieze-like,  a.  [Eng.  frieze  (I);  -like.]  Re- 
sembling a  frieze. 

"  I  have  seen  the  figure  of  Thalia,  the  comick  u.use, 
sometimes  with  an  entire  headpiece  and  a  little  fria». 
lik  tower."— Additon:  On  Italy ;  Rome 

*  friez'-er,  s.     [Eng.  friez(e)  (-2)  ;   -er.]     On* 
who  or  that  which  friezes. 

friez-ing,«.  [Eng./rie.j(«) p>) ;  -ing.]  Adapted, 
intended,  or  employed  for  making  frieze  .  as, 
a  friezing  machine. 

Frig'-a,  Frig;-ga,  Frey-a,  *  Frie,  s    [O. 

Icel.  Frigg ;  in  A.S.  Frig  ;  cogn.  with  frig, 
free  &  frige  =  wooing,  courtship.]  [FREB, 
FRIEND.] 

1.  Myth.  :  The  old  Scandinavian  goddess  of 
love,  corresponding  to  the  Roman  Venus,  and 
the  Greek  Aphrodite.    She  was  the  wife  of 
Odin.    [FRIDAY.] 

2.  Astron.(0f  the  form  Frlgga.):  An  asteroid, 
the  77th  found.    It  was  discovered  by  Peters 
on  Nov.  12,  1802. 

frig  -ate,    *  frig'-at,   *  frig-ot,    s.     [Fr. 

fregote,  from  Itil.  'fregata  =  a  frigate  ;  Sp 
fratjata  ;  prob.  for'fargata,  a  contracted  form 
of  Lat.  fabricata,  fern.  sing.  pa.  par.  of  fabric* 
=  to  build.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*  2.  Any  small  vessel  on  the  water. 

"  Behold  the  water  work  and  play 
About  her  little  frigat,  therein  making  way." 

Spenser:  F.  9.,  II.  vi.  1. 

IL  Naut. :  Originally  a  Mediterranean  vessel 
propelled  by  sails  and  oars  ;  afterwards  a  ship 
of  war,  between  a  sloop  or  brig  and  a  ship  of 
the  line.  Such  vessels  generally  carried  from 
thirty  to  fifty  guns  on  the  main  deck  and  on 
a  laised  quarter-deck  and  forecastle.  They 
we  re  usually  employed  as  cruisers  or  scout*. 


The  name  is  now  given  to  a  vessel  of  war 
having  an  upper  flush  deck,  and  one  covered 
gun-deck.  The  .armament  is  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty-four  guns.  The  grade  is  below 
a  ship  of  the  line  and  above  a  corvette.  The 
rating  of  iron-clads  is  different,  the  guns 
being  larger  and  fewer  in  number. 

"The  plan  of  the  allies  wa»  that  seventy  ships  of 
the  line  and  about  thirty  frigates  and  bngantine* 
should  assemble."—  Macaulay  :  Hist   Eng.,  ch.  XX. 
U  Double-banked  frigate : 
Naut.  :   A    frigate    carrying   guns  on  two 
decks  and  having  a  flush  upper-deck. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  Jowl;  oat,  90!!.  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  gin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  i. 
=  tfuui.   -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -flon,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cioua,    tious,  -sions  =  sbus.     ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL  del. 
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frigate  bird,  a. 

OrHitk.:  Tachypetes,  a  genus  of  natatorial 
birds,  family  Pelecanidae,  and  socially  Tachy- 
petes Aquilus.  They  liave  a  'ong  and  forked 
tail,  and  an  expansion  of  wings  sometimes 
reaching  ten  nr  twelve  feet.  They  abound  on 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  tropical 
America,  building  tJieir  nests  in  trees,  and 
laying  one  or  two  ogx*-  Tliey  are  allied  also 
Man-of-War  birds.  Both  names  are  derived 
from  their  swiftness  and  raptorial  habits. 

frigate-built,  a. 

.Y'T»/. :  Having  a  quarter-deck  and  fore- 
castle raised  above  the  main-duck. 

frigatoon,        [Hal.  frrgotont.] 

.Viii/f.  :  A  Venetian  vessel  with  a  square 
M.-ni,  no  forciit  ist,  hut  only  a  mainmast  and 
mizenmast 

•frig-e-fae'-tion,  *.  (Lat.  frigefocio  =  to 
make  cold  ;  frigus  =  cold,  and  facio  =  to 
make.]  The  act  or  process  of  making  cold. 

•  frig  S-fac  -tlve,    «  frig-i-fac-tive,    a. 

(FRIOKFACTION.]      Tending    to    make   cold; 
cooling. 

"Toward* what  part  the  frige/active  virtue  of  cold 

bodiee  doe*  operate  the  furthest  aud  most  strongly.  — 

Bo  fie :  Worla.  vol.  ii.,  p  5M. 

•frig'-er-ate,  v.t.     [Lat.  frigeratus,  pa.  par. 
of  frigrro  =  to  make    cold ;   frigus   (geuit. 
I  frigoris)  —  cold.]    To  cool. 

•frilr-er-a-tdr-y,  s.  [Lat.  frigeratory,  pa. 
par.  of  frigero  —  to  make  cool  or  cold  ;  frigus 
=  cold.]  A  cooling-chamber ;  a  chamber 
maintained  at  a  low  temperature  for  the  preser- 
vation of  meat  or  vegetables. 

Frig  -go,  s.    [FRIOA.] 

•  frig  -gle,  f.i.    [A  variant  of  wriggle  (q.v.).] 
To  wriggle. 

"  To  cut  off  the  friggling  tail  of  th»t  hydra."—  Ward  : 
Serinont,  p.  173. 

fright  (gh.  silent),  *  freyhte,  *  fryght,  s. 
[Prop,  fyrght,  from  A.S.  fyrhto,  fyrhtu  = 
fright ;  fyrht  =  timid  ;  dfyrhlan  =  to  affright ; 
O.  Sax.  foroht,  fiiraht,  forht  =  fright ;  Dan. 
frygi  =  fright ;  frygte  =•  to  fear ;  8w.  fruktan 
=  fright ;  fnikta  —  to  fear ;  Goth,  faurhtei  — 
fright ;  faurhtjan  —  to  fear  ;  Ger.  furcht  = 
fright ;  furchten  —  to  fear  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  forhta, 
forohta,  forahta  =  fright ;  Dut.  vrticht  ;= 
fright.  For  the  shifting  of  the  r,  cf.  bird  for 
fcrid,  brimstone  for  burnstone,  &c.] 

1.  A  sudden  and  violent  fear  or  alarm  ;  a 
state  of  terror  caused  by  a  sudden  appearance 
of  danger. 

"  They  start,  they  tremble  in  a  deadly  fright, 
And  round  the  room  precipitate  their  flight." 

Faukei:  Horace,  sat.  ii..  6. 

2.  Anything  which  causes  or  is  calculated 
to  cause  alarm  or  fright ;  colloquially  applied 
to    a    person  who  presents  a  ridiculous    or 
•hocking  appearance  in  person  or  dress. 

"  Wilson  was  thinking,  '  I  never  saw  such  a  mortal 
friglu  as  the  uew  governess.'  "—Mrt.  B.  Wood :  Eitt 
Lymie,  pt.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

•  fright    (gh   silent),    v.t.        [A.S.   fyrhtan.] 
[FRIGHTEN.]   To  frighten,  to  alarm,  to  affright, 
to  scare. 

-  Tarqninius  thinking  it  good  to  take  the  time,  and 
follow  hard  upon  them  whiles  they  were  frighted, 
marched  on  still  forward."— P.  Holland :  iiriut,  p.  27. 

fright-en  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [A.S.  fyrhtan, 
afyrhtan  =  to  affright ;  O.  S.  forhtian  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  forahtan,  forhtun :  Goth,  faurhtjan ;  O. 
Fris.  fruchta ;  Low  Ger.  fruchten ;  Ger. 
furchten  ;  Sw.  frukta  ;  Dan.  frygte  —  to  fear.] 
To  throw  into  a  state  of  fright ;  to  alarm,  to 
•care,  to  terrify,  to  dismay. 

"The  lightning  flies,  the  thunder  roars. 
And  big  waves  lash  tbe  frightened  shores." 

Prior :  The  Lady's  Looking-glau. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
frighten  and  to  intimidate :  "  Between  frighten 
and  intimidate  there  is  the  same  difference  as 
between  fright  and  fear;  the  danger  that  is 
near  or  before  the  eyes  frightens ;  that  which 
is  seen  at  adistance  intimidates :  hence,  women 
are  oftener  frightened,  and  men  are  ofteuer  in- 
timidated :  noises  will  frighten ;  threats  may 
intimidate:  we  may  run  away  when  we  are 
frightened ;  we  waver  in  our  resolution  when 
•we  are  intimidated :  we  fear  immediate  bodily 
harm  when  we  are  frightened ;  we  fear  harm 
to  our  property  as  well  as  our  persons  when 
we  are  intimidated  :  frighten,  therefore,  is 
always  applied  to  animals,  but  intimidate 
never."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 


•  fright  -en -a -ble  (<ih  silent),  o.  [Eng. 
frightrn;  -able?]  That  may  or  can  be  easily 
frightened. 

fright   ftU (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  fright ;  -ful(l).] 
•  1.  Full  of  or  feeling  fear  ;   afraid,  timid, 
scared. 


2.  Causing  or  inspiring  fright  or  alarm  ;  ter- 
rible, dreadful,  fearful. 

"  Death  was  denounced  ;  that/rtj^tfW  sound. 
Which  even  the  l>c»t  can  hardly  bear." 

rirydan  :  Threnodia  Augiatalit.  196.  1»7. 

If  A  limitation  in  intensity  like  that  which 
has  taken  plan-  in  the  meaning  of  the  adj. 
frighjfiil  has  also  arisen  in  the  words  dreadful 
and  fearful. 

If  For  the  difference  between  frightful  and 
fearful,  see  FEARKUL. 

fright  -ful-ly  (gh  silent),  adv.     [Eng.  fright- 
ful ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  manner  t»  cause  fright  or  alarm  ; 
dreadfully,  terribly,  fearfully. 

"This  will  make  a  prodigious  mass  of  water,  and 
looks  frightfully  to  the  imagination  ;  'tis  huge  and 
great  —Burnet :  Thtnrq  of  the  Earth. 

2.  In  an  extremely  shocking  or  disagreeable 
degree  or  manner ;  shockingly. 

"  His  features  wore  frightfully  harsh."— Macaulay  : 
Hitt.  Eng.,  cb.  xlx. 

fright  ful -ness,     fright  ful  nesse    (gh 

silent),  s.     [Eng.  frightful ;  -ness.] 

*  1.  The  state  of  feeling  fright  or  fear  ;  terror, 
alarm. 

"Those  few  horses  that  remaine  are  sent  forth  for 
discovery,  they  find  nothing  but  monuments  of  fright, 
fulneise,  pledges  of  security."— Bp.  Ua.ll :  Contempt. ; 
Samariae*  Famine  Kelteoed. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  frightful ; 
the  power  or  quality  of  impressing  terror. 

"  All  this  serveth  chiefly  to  cover  the  frightfulneu 
of  mortality."— Helton :  Life  of  Dr.  Ball. 

*  fright -less   (gh  silent),   a.      [Eng.  fright; 
-less.]    Free  from  fright ;  fearless. 

*  fright-I-hood  (gh  silent),  *  fright  i  bed, 

s.    [Bug.  frighty;  -hood.]   Fright,  terror,  alarm. 
"  Al  he  it  listnede  in  frigtihed." 

Oentxit  A  Exodui,  2,222. 

*  fright -i-ly  (gh  silent),  *  frigt-i-like,  adv. 
[Eng.  frighty ;  -ly.]    In  fear,  in  terror. 

"Jacob  abraid  aud  sseiAe  frigtilike." 

Oenetil  .(-  Exodus,  1,617. 

*  fright -y  (gh  silent),    *  frigti,   a.     [Eng. 
fright;  -y.] 

1.  Afraid,  fearful. 

"Tho  wurthen  be  frigti." 

Genesis  *  Exodui,  667. 

2.  Frightful,  terrible. 

"Of  him  kunien  tolcfrigti." 

Uenesit  &  Exodus,  983. 

*  fright -ment  (gh  silent),  s.     [Eng.  fright; 
-ment.]     The  state    of    being    frightened    or 
alarmed  ;  fright,  terror,  alarm. 

"  All  their  frightments  are  but  idle  dreams  " 

J.  Wcbtter.    (H'eblter.) 

frig'-id,  a.     [Lat.  frigidus  =  cold,  from  frigeo 
=  to  be  cold  ;  frigns  =  cold  ;  cogn.  with  Gr. 
plyoi  (rhigos)  =  cold  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  friijido.] 
L  Lit. :  Cold,  cool ;  wanting  heat  or  warmth. 
"  There  is  also  a  great  difference  betwixt  the  degrees. 
In  coldness  in  the  air  of  frigid  regions  and  of  Emjlaud." 
—Boyle :  Worts,  ii.  609. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Cold  ;  wanting  in   warmth  of  feeling  or 
zeal ;    stiff,    cool,    forbidding ;    as,     a  frigid 
manner. 

2.  Dull,  lifeless ;  without  animation  or  spirit. 


*  3.  Without  natural  heat  or  vigour  ;  im- 
potent. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  frigid  and 
cool,  see  COOL. 

frigid  zones,  s  pi 

Math.  £  Geog. :  The  two  cold  zones  or 
imaginary  belts  encircling  the  world.  The 
former  contains  what  mathematicians  would 
call  the  small  circle  of  the  earthly  sphere, 
having  the  North  Pole  for  its  centre  and  the 
Arctic  circle  (23°  28'  distant)  for  its  circum- 
ference. Similarly  the  latter  has  the  South 
Pole  for  its  centre,  and  the  Antarctic  circle 
(23°  28')  for  its  circumference.  Within  these 
limits  there  is  but  one  day  and  one  night  in 
the  year,  each  nominally  six  months  in  dura- 
tion, but  the  day  is  really  considerably  longer 


than  the  normal  amount  owing  to  the  influence 
of  refraction  in  keeping  the  sun  above  the 
horizon.  The  intense  cold  of  winter  covers 
every  land  within  the  limits  with  glaciers  aud 
congeals  immense  expanses  of  every  sea.  The 
heat  of  summer,  on  the  contrary,  is  much 
above  what  might  be  expected,  for,  though  the 
solar  l>eams  are  very  oblique,  yet,  continuing 
for  half  a  year  without  intervals  of  night,  they 
produce  great  effects.  It  is  a  geological  prob- 
lem how  plants,  now  found  fossil  in  the  polar 
latitudes,  managed  topass  undestroyed  through 
the  long  winter.  The  Frigid  is  called  also  the 
Frozen  Zone. 

»  frig-i-dar  -I-tim,  s.    [Lat.] 

Aw,.  Arch.  :  An  apartment  not  warmed  arti- 
ficially, in  which  the  cold  bath  was  placed. 
The  term  is  now  applied  to  the  cooling  room 
in  a  Turkish-bath. 

fri-gid'-i-ty,  s.     [Lat.  frigiditas,  fromfrigidu* 
=  cold  ;  Fr.  friyidite ;  Ital.  frigidita.] 

L  Lit. :  Coldness  ;  absence  or  want  of  heat 
or  warmth. 

"Ice  is  water  congealed  by  the  frigidity  of  the  air."— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  ii..  ch.  i. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Coldness,  coolness  ;  a  want  or  absence  of 
warmth  of  feeling  or  zeal. 

2.  Dullness  ;  want  or  absence  of  auimation, 
life,  or  spirit. 


"He  [Bishop  Hall]  falls  down  to  that  wretched  poor- 
ness   and  frigidity,  as    to   ti  " 
heaven,  and  the  hostler  of  he 


guilty,  as   to   talk   of  Bridge   street  in 
he  hostler  of  heaven."— Milton  :  Apolo 
for  Smecty 

*3  Want  of  natural  heat  or  vigour;  impo- 
tence. 

"The  frigidity  of  decrepit  age  is  as  much  its  enemy, 
by  reason  of  its  dulling  moisture."— Glanvill :  Scepti* 
Sdentiftca. 

frig'-id-ltf,  adv.  [Eng.  frigid;  -ly.]  In  a 
frigid,  cold,  dull  or  lifeless  manner ;  without 
warmth,  animation,  or  life. 

"  If  in  the  Platonical  philosophy  there  are  some 
things  directing  to  it  [sc.  a  communion  with  God.  |  yet 


*  frig -id-ness,  s.    [Eug.  f rigid ;  -ness.]  Cold- 
ness, coolness,  dullness,  frigidity. 

*  frig  -or-if ' -Ic,  *  frig-6r-if  '-ick,  a.    [Lat. 

frigorificus ;  fro\nfHgHs(gcmt.frigoris)  =  cold, 
andyacio  =  to  make;  Fr. frigorifique.]  Caus- 
ing or  generating  cold. 

"And  when  the  frigorijick  power  was  arrived  at  tha 
height,  I  several  times  found  that  water  thinly  placed 
on  the  outside,  whilst  the  mixture  within  was  nimbly 
stirred  up  and  down,  would  freeze  in  a  quarter  of  » 
minute  by  a  minute  watch."—  Boyle:  W orkt,  vol.  UL, 
p.  147. 

*  frig-Sr-lf  -Ic-al,  a.     [Eng.  frigorific ;  -al.] 
The  same  as  FRIGORIFIC  (q.v.). 

frill,  s.    [FRILL,  v.] 

1.  The  ruffling  of  a  hawk's  feathers  when 
frilling  with  cold. 

2.  A  pleated  or  fluted  edging  ;  as  of  linen  on 
the  bosom  of  a  shirt,  <fcc.,  or  of  paper  for  table 
decoration. 

"Though  the  ruffle  had  vanished, 
A  frill  like  a  fan  had  by  no  means  been  banished." 
Barhum:  Ing-Msby  Legends;  Aunt  Fanny. 

frill  lizard,  s. 

Zool. :  The  Australian  reptile  genus  Chlamy- 
dosaurus.  It  has  an  erectile  membranous 
plaited  frill  on  its  neck. 

frill,  r.i.  &  t.      [Fr.  friller  =  to  shiver  with 
cold  ;  from  frilleux  =  cold  ;  from  Lat.  *frigid- 
ulosus,  from  frigidulus,  a  dimiu.  fromfrigidut ' 
=  cold.] 

*  A.  Intrans.  :  To  shake,  to  shiver  with 
cold.  (Said  of  hawks.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  furnish  or  decorate  with  a  frill. 

frilled,  a.  [Eng.  frill;  -ed.]  Furnished  or 
decorated  with  a  frill  or  frills. 

frill '-ing',  s.  [Eng.  frill ;  -ing.]  A  species  of 
plaited  or  fluted  edging  or  trimming  of  fine 
linen.  The  gathered  or  plaited  edge  is  sewn 
to  a  band,  and  the  crimped  or  ruffled  edge 
forms  a  collar,  a  cuff,  or  an  ornament  to  a 
shirt-front. 

Fri-malre',  s.    [Fr.] 

Calendar  &  Hist.  :  A  term  meaning  frosty  or 
sleety,  but  Ireely  translated  by  an  English 
wit  freezy.  Adopted,  in  October,  1793,  by  the 
French  Convention,  for  the  third  mouth  of 
the  republican  year.  It  commenced  on  Nov.  21 
and  ended  on  Dec.  20. 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sii-e,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  fill;  try,  Syrian.    ».  09  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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*  frim,  *  frimm,  *  frirnme,  *  frym,  a.  & 

adv.    [A.S.  freme.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Lusty,  fresh,  or  strong. 

"My frim and  lusty  flail k 

Her  bravery  theu  displayes.  with  meadows  hugely 
rank."  Draytan  :  Polg-O:bion,  s.  1J. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Luxuriantly,  strongly. 

"  Twelue  sythez  on  yer  thay  [trees]  beren  ful/rym." 
£.  Sng.  Allil.  Poem*;  Pearl,  1,078. 

fringe,  s.      [Fr.  frange,  from   Lat.  Jimbria  = 
(sing.)  a  fibre,   (pi.)  a   fr'uige  ;   Sp.    &    Port. 
frunja;  Prov.  Fr.  frinche  ;  Dut.  franje ;  Dan. 
fryndse ;  Ger.franse.] 
L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Literally: 

*  (1)  A  bunch  or  cluster  of  fibres. 

"  The  root  hath  beards  or  fringes  as  it  were  hanging 
•bout  it,  and  is  in  fiishion  shaped  to  a  filberd  nut,  — 
P.  Holland:  I'litne.  hk.  xxv..  ch.  vi. 

(2)  An  ornainental  bonier  to  dress  or  furni- 
ture, consisting  ot'h>os> threads. 

"  White  couerlettes  •emfiruydered  with  deuises  of 
veiy  wittie  and  tine  trorkeiiianship.  and  fringed  round 
about  with  a  fringe  dyed  in  the  colour  of  skarlet."— 
Uac.\luyt  :  Young**,  vol.  ill.,  p.  316. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  resembling  a  fringe  ;  a  border  ; 
an  edging  ;  a  margin. 

"  The  stream  late  concealed 
By  the/riMD*  of  its  willows/' 

Byron     Briite  of  Abydot,  t  12. 

*  (2)  An  external  emblem  or  mark. 

"  Ttoae  offices  Mid  dignities  were  but  the  facimrs  or 
fringe  of  liia  greatness. '—  tt'ottan. 

II.  Hot. :  A  row  of  long,  filiform  processes, 
thicker  th  in  hairs. 

fringe  loom,  s.  A  kind  of  loom  in  which 
the  weftthread  is  carried  and  detained  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  warp,  which  has  thus  a  series 
of  loops  beyond  the  selvage. 

fringe  maker,  s.    [FRINCEMA HER.] 

fringe  myrtles,  s.  pi. 
Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Chamaelauciacese  (q.v.). 

fringe-tree,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Gen. :  The  genus  Chionanthus,  one  of  the 
Oleaceae,  species  of  which  exist  both  in  North 
America  and  in  the  East  Indies. 

2.  Spec. :  Chionanthus  virginica. 
fringe,  v.t.    [FRINGE,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  furnish  or  decorate  with  a  fringe 
or  edging. 

"  Of  silver  wings  he  took  a  shining  pair, 
Fringed  with  gold."  Fairfax. 

2.  Fig. :  To  border ;  to  edge  ;  to  form  an 
edging,  fringe  or  border  to. 

"  And  fringed  with  roses  Tenulio  rolls  his  stream." 
Thornton :  Winter,  876. 

fringed,  a.    [Eng.  fring(e) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Bordered  or  ornamented  as 
with  a  fringe. 

"  The /ringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance." 

Shakeip.  :  Tempett,  i.  2. 

2.  Bot.  :   Having  fringes  [FRINGE,  «.,  II.] ; 
flinbriate.     Example,  the  petals  of  Cucubulvs 
flmbnatus. 

fringed  buckbcan,  s. 
Bot. :  Lymnanthemum  nyphaeoides.    (Britten 
4  Holland.) 

fringed  violet,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  in  Australia  to  Thysa- 
notus,  a  genus  of  Asphodelese.  It  has  rich 
purple  blossoms  with  delicate  fringes,  which 
sparkle  in  the  sun.  (London.) 

fringe -less,  a.    [Eng.  fringe;  -less.]    Desti- 
tute  of  or  having  no  fringe. 

fringe -like,  a.    [Eng.  fringe;   -like.]    Re- 
Bumbling  a  fringe  ;  like  a  fringe. 

fringe  -mak-er,  ».  [Eng.  fringe,  and  maker.] 
One  who  manufactures  fringes. 

"  A  player,  hired  for  the  purpose  by  the  corporation 
cf  fringemakert,  acted  his  part  in  a  new  comedy."— 
Btcift :  Tale  of  a  Tub.  \  1. 

frin  gfl-la,  i.      [.Lat.  =  a  flnch-either  the 
robin-red  breast  or  the  chaffinch.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Fringillidae  and  the  sub-family  Fringillinae 
(q.v.).  l.inmriis  had  an  extensive  genus  of 
this  designation.  The  bill  is  lengthened  and 
conic,  the  culmen  not  curved,  the  tip  slightly 
notched,  but  not  indexed,  the  commissure 
straight,  the  claws  small  and  slender,  only 


(lightly  curved.  The  species  are  widely  dis- 
tributed, being  found  in  every  country  except 
Australia,  but  the  majority  are  found  in  the 
pala?oarctic  region.  Among  the  more  familiar 
Finches  are  the  I  luifflncli,  the  Canary,  tho 
Brambling  Finch,  and  the  Goldfinch. 

frin  gil-la  -9C-OUS  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a. 

[Lat.,  &c.  fringUUa)  (q.v.);  Eng.  suff.  -aceous.] 
Ornith. :  Belonging  to  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  Finches  or  Fringillidae  (q.v.). 

frin  gil-li-dSB,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  fringilla)  (q.v.), 
and  tern.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  conirostral  birds.  They 
are  generally  of  small  size,  with  short,  conic 
bills,  thick  at  the  base  and  not  notched,  their 
tip  acute.  The  tarsi  are  generally  compressed 
and  slender,  with  seven  scutella,  the  hind  toe 
often  longer  than  the  rest.  The  genera  and 
species  are  very  numerous  and  widely  distri- 
buted. Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  divides  the  family 
into  nine  sub-families — (1)  Ploceinse  (Weaver- 
birds,  (2)  Coccothraustinne  (Grosbeaks),  (3) 
Tanagrinae  (Tanagers).  (4)  Fringillinae  (Tree 
Finches;  (5)  Em berizinse (Buntings),  (6)Alau- 
diuse  (Larks),  (7)  Pyrrhnlinae  (Bullfinches), 
(8)  Loxinae  (Crossbills),  and  (9)  Phytotominpe 
(Planrruttprs).  These  are  tuui.d  HI  almost  all 
parts  of  the  earth. 

£rm-gH-lI  -n»,  s.  pi.      [Lat.  fringilla  (q.v.), 
and  JVm.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -inas.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  Fringil- 
lidse.  The  genera  having  European  representa-" 
tives  are  Fringilla  (Finch),  Passer  (sparrow), 
Linota  (Linnet),  and  Carduelis  (Goldfinch). 

fringe-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [FRINGE,  v.\ 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  furnishing  with  a 

fringe  ;  a  fringe  or  edging. 

fringing  reef,  s. 

Geol.,  £c. :  The  name  given  by  Mr.  Darwin 
to  one  of  three  leading  types  of  coral  reefs. 
[ATOLL,  BARRIER-REEF.]  A  fringiug-reef  differs 
from  a  barrier-reef  in  having  a  comparatively 
small  depth  of  water  on  the  outer  side,  and  a 
narrower  and  shallower  lagoon  between  the 
reef  and  the  shore.  Fringing-reefs  are  pro- 
duced either  when  the  shores  are  stationary, 
or  when  they  are  now  rising.  (Darwin:  On 
Coral  Reefs.) 

fring'-jr,  a.      [Eng.  fring(e);    -y.]      Having 
fringes  or  bbrders  ;  fringed. 
"  Through  frinyy  woodland,  or  smooth  shaven  lawn." 
Shenttone,  Elegy  juuv. 

*  Cripier,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    A  fripperer  (q.v.). 

*frip'-per,  *  frip'-per-er,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

fripier,  from  fripper  =  to  rub  up  and  down, 
to  wear  into  rags.]  A  dealer  in  frippery  or  old 
clothes. 

"  Which  kind  of  collections  are  like  a  fripper'*  or 
broker's  shop,  that  hath  endsof  everything,  but  nothing 
of  worth."— Bacon :  Of  Learning,  by  O.  Watt,  bk.  vi.. 
ch.  iii. 

frfp'-per-&  *  frip-er-ie,  s.  &  a     [Fr.  frip- 
trie,  from  fripier  =  a  fripper  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive: 

*  1.   A  shop  where  old  clothes,  somewhat 
cleaned  and  otherwise  renewed,  were  offered 
for  sale. 

"  Here  he  comes,  sweating  all  over. 
He  shows  like  a  walking  frippery." 

ilauinger  :  City  Madam,  1. 1. 

2.  Old  or  cast-off  clothes  or  dresses  ;  clothes 
thrown  aside  after  wearing. 

3.  The  act  of  trading  or  trafficking  in  old 
clothes. 

4.  Useless  things  ;  trifles. 

"  The  growing  taste  for  such  frippery.'— M acaulay  : 
But.  Kng.,  ch.  xviii. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Contemptible,  mean,  useless. 

"  Let  all  the  frippery  things  .  .  . 
Frown  on  the  page." 

Miuon  :  An  Heroic  Poittcrivt. 

*  frise,  s.    [FRIEZE.] 

*  fris-eur ,  s.    [Fr.,  from  /riser  =  to  curl.]    A 
hairdresser. 

"  Barbers'  boys  who  would  to  trade  advance. 
Wish  us  to  call  them  smart  friieun  from  France." 
Crabbe. 

frisk,  *  friske.  *  fryske,  v.t.    [FRISK,  a.] 

*  1.  To  leap,  to  skip,  to  start  up. 

"  Put  water  into  a  glass,  and  wet  your  finger,  and 
draw  it  round  about  the  lip  of  the  glass,  pressing  it 
somewhat  hard  :  and  after  drawing  it  some  few  times 
about,  it  will  make  the  water  friik  and  sprinkle  up  in 
a  fine  dew."— Bacon  :  natural  Bittory. 


2.  To  dance,  skip,  leap,  or  gambol  about  in 
gaiety  ;  to  frolic. 

ndsirt 

Goldsmith  :  The  Traveller. 

*  3.  To  start  or  rise  up  suddenly  and  at  odd 
times. 

"  Whether  every  one  bath  experimented  this  trouble- 
some intrusion  of  some  fruking  ideas,  which  thu» 
importune  the  understanding,  and  hinder  it  from 
being  better  employed,  I  know  not."—  Locke. 

*  frisk,  *  friske,  »  frixe,  a.  &  s.    [0.  Pr. 

frisque,  from  Icel.  frtskr  =  frisky  ;  cogn.  with 
Dan.  &  Sw.  frisk;  Eng.  fresh  (q.v.).] 

A.  -4s  adj.  :  Lively,  active,  frisky. 

"Fain  would  she  seem  all  /rite  and  frolicke  still." 
Bp.  Ball  :  Satire*,  bk.  iv.,  sat  1. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  frolic,  a  gambol  ;  a  fit  of 
wanton  gaiety. 

"  Checks  us  in  tbefritk*  and  lavaltoes  of  our  dancing 
bloud."—  Felt>uim  :  Retolves.  pt.  i.,  res.  IS 

*  frisk  '-al,  s.    [Eng.  frisk;  -al.]    A  caper,  a 
frolic,  a'gambol,  a  frisking. 

"  Izion  .  .  .  does  nothing  but  cut  capreols,  fetch 
fritkaU,  and  lead  lavaltoes  with  the  Lamias.*—  Ben 
Jonton  :  Chlorit  t  her  Jfympht. 

*  frisk'-  er,  s.     [Eng.  frisk  ;  -er.]    One  who 
frisks  about  ;  an  inconstant  or  unsettled  per- 
son ;  a  wanton. 

"  Now  I  am  a  friiker,  all  men  on  me  look, 
What  should  I  do  but  set  cock  on  the  hoopt" 

Camden  :  Remains*  ;  Inhabitant*. 

frisk'-et,  s.  [Fr.  frisquette,  from  the  velocity 
or  frequency  of  its  motion.] 

Print.  :  A  rectangular  frame  having  tapes, 
cords,  or  paper  stretched  across  it  for  holding 
the  sheet  to  the  tympan.  The  frisket  forms  a 
frame  round  the  lorm,  and  keeps  the  margin 
of  the  paper  clean. 

*  frisk  -ett,  s.    [Prob.  a  dimin.  of  Mid.  Eng. 
frosk  (A.S.  /rose,  frox;  Icel.  froskr  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
frox  ;  Ger.  frosch)  =  a  frog.]    A  young  frog. 

"Yesternight  the  chatting  of  the  pyes  and  the  chirk- 
inge  of  the  frisketts  did  foretell  as  much."—  Sir  /. 
iHiviet  :  Kntertainmenc  of  C-  Elizabeth  at  Harefitfd 
(Works,  ii.  24«). 

*  frisk  -fuL  a.    [Eng.  frisk  ;  -ful(l).]    Full  of 
gambols  or  friskiuess  ;  frisky,  frolicsome. 

11  This  way  and  that  convolved,  in  fritkful  glee, 
Their  frolics  play."  Thornton  :  Spring,  887. 

frisk'-i-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  frisky  ;-ly.]  In  a  frisky, 
frolicsome  manner  ;  gaily,  briskly. 

*  frisk   in,  s.    [Eng.  frisk  ;  -in.  ]   A  gay,  frisky 
person. 

"  Say'st  thou  so,/rijtin  l~—Dekker:  Satinmattix. 

frisk  -i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  frisky;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  frisky,  or  frolicsome  ;  gaiety, 
briskness,  liveliness. 


'-if,   a.     [Eng.  frisk;  -y.]     Gay,  brisk, 
lively,  frolicsome. 

"  When  the/rfa*y  wanton  writes."      Lloyd  :  The  Poet, 

*  fris'-let,  s.   [Appar.  a  dimin.  of  frizzle(q.v.).'\ 
A  small  ruffle. 

frist,  *  freste,  »  fryst,  v.i.  ft  t.    [A.S.  frit- 

tan  ;  Icel.  fresta  ;  Ger.  fristen.] 
*A.  Intrans.:  To  delay,  to  remain  fora  while. 
"No  langere  wold  he  freste." 

MS.  in  UallivM,  p.  880. 
B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  put  off  for  a  time. 

"What  was  f  'rifted  wasna  forgiven."  —  Scott  :   Ktd- 
gauntlet,  letter  xi. 

2.  To  lend,  to  give,  or  sell  upon  credit. 

"  Frettyn  or  leude  to  freste.  '—Prompt.  Pan. 

*  fris  telle,  s.    [O.  Fr.  frestel.]    A  flute,  a  pipe. 


*  fris-iire',  *.  [Fr.]  A  curling  or  frizzling  of 
the  liair. 

frit,  s.  [Fr.  fritte ;  Ital.  fritta,  from  frit,  frittn, 
pa.  par.  of  frire,  friggere  =  to  fry,  from  Lat. 
frigo.]  [FRY,  v.] 

Glass-muk.  :  A  calcined  mixture  of  sand  and 
fluxes  ready  to  be  melted  in  a  crucible  to  form 
glass.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  other  vit- 
reous combinations  or  compositions  for  use  in 
manufacturing.  It  is  not  applied  to  manu- 
factured articles,  but  to  those  in  course  of  con- 
version, as  the  calcined  kelp  and  lead,  which 
are  ingredients  in  the  glaze  of  Delft- ware  (q.v.). 

frit  brick,  s. 

Glass-mak. :  A  lump  of  calcined  glass  ma- 
terials, which  have  been  united  and  brought 


boil,  boy;  pont.  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.  ph=C, 
-clan,   tian  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun  ;   -tion.    sion  =  zb.ua.      -cioua.  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  -  beL  aeu 
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to  a  pasty  condition  in  a  rcvi-i  lieratory  furnace 
preliminary  t<>  the  perfect  \itritication  in  the 

melting  pot.      Ir'RITTINC.-rrR.NAl-E.J 

frit-mixer.  s.  A  horizontal  cylinder  with 
oblique  liraters,  or  a  IK>X  with  semi-cylindrical 
ImUt'm  unit  a  rotating  shaft  with  heaters  ur 
stirring  urins. 

fkit,  r.t.  [FniT,  s.)  To  expose  to  a  dull  red 
heat  for  the  purpose  of  calcination,  as  mate- 
rials for  making  glass.  [KRITTINO-FURNACE.] 

frith  (1).  firth.  *.     [Iwl.  fjSrdhr  (pi.  firdhir) 
=  a  hay,  a  firth  ;  iMn.  Jtoni  ;  Sw.  fjard  ;  Norw. 
jgorrf  ;   allied  to  Lat.    portus  =  a   harbour.] 
(PORT,  *.J 
L  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
"Lands  intersected  by  a  manor*  frith 

Abhor  each  other.*        iw/w  .-  7Vu*.  it  18,  17. 

2.  A  kind  of  weir  for  catching  fish. 

"  The  WDM  U  a.frif*  reaching  through  the  One,  from 
the  laud  to  low  water  mark.  —  Carew  :  Survey  of 
Cornwall, 

TL  Gtog.  :  An  estuary,  as  the  Frith  of  Tay, 
the  Frith"  of  Forth,  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  The 
word  was  originally  Scotch,  but  beinginserted 
in  maps  it  has  now  become  also  an  English 
geographical  term. 

IHth  (2),    '  frithe,    *  fryth,    *  firthe.  s. 

[A.S.  fridh,  frydh  —  peace,  refuge  ;  cogn.  with 
O.S  fridhu;  O.  Fris.  fretho,  frede,  ferd  ;  Dut. 
vro.it  ;  Icel.  fridhr;  Sw.  &  Dan.  fred  ;  cf.  Wei. 
Jfridd  =  a  forest  ] 

*  1.  Peace,  security. 

"  Thor  wunede  Abram  lu  welthe  and  in  frith." 

llenrtil  i  Kzodtu,  789. 

'  2.  An  enclosed  wood,  as  a  deerpark. 
"  Ye  huntieth  i  the*  kinges/rM<-." 

Laynmin,  1.  «L 

•  3.  A  forest,  a  wood. 

"  In  the  tuftyd  frith  and  in  the  mossy  fell." 

Draytm  :  Poly-Olbion,  ».  17. 

4.  A  small  field  taken  out  of  a  common. 

•frithe,  "frith-en,  v.t.  [A.S.  fridhian; 
O.S.  frid)i6n  ;  O.  Fris.  frethia,  frithia,  ferdia; 
O.H.  Ger.  gafriddn  ;  Icel.  fridha  ;  Sw.freda; 
Dim.frtde]  -[FRITH  (2),  s.] 

1.  To  set  free,  to  deliver. 

*  Bisek  gret  god  that  he  v>  of  thin  vint  frUhe." 

Otnetit  i  Jizodta,  8,093. 

2.  To  shield,  to  defend,  to  protect 

"  Loth  hem  bead  is  dogtres  two, 
For  tofrithen  hise  geste  swo. 

Oenetit  i  Exodut,  1,069. 

'S.  To  inclose. 

"He  isfrythed  in  with  floryns."  P.  Plotcman,'t,S6f. 
4.  To  spare. 

t  no  wapyns.'  .     Morte  Arthurt,  1,784. 


•  friths  -pldt.   i.     [Eng.  frith  (2),  and  plot.] 
A  plot  of  land  inclosing  some  sacred  object, 
as  a  well,  stone,  &c.  ,  so  as  to  afford  a  sanctuary 
to  criminals. 

•  frith'-Btool,  *.     [Eng.  frith  (2),  and  stool] 
The  same  as  FREDSTOLE  (q.v.). 

•  frith'-jr  ,  *  fryth-y,  a.    [Eng.  frith  (2)  ;  -y.] 
Woody,  wooded. 

"  Thai  stode  I  in  the  frythy  forest  of  Galtres." 

Hkelton:  Crovme  of  Laurell. 

frit-il-la'-ri-a,  s.  [From  Lat.  fritellus  =  a 
dice-box,  which  the  chequered  petals  re- 
semble.] 

Dot.  :  A  genus  of  Liliaoeae,  tribe  Tulipese. 
The  bulbs  are  often  clustered,  the  leaves 
sessile,  not  sheathing,  the  flowe.rs  drooping, 
the  perianth  oampanulate,  anthers  attached 
to  the  filament  above  the  base  in  front,  the 
style  three-cleft  at  the  apex,  the  capsule 
three-celled,  three-valved  oblong,  seeds  many, 
flat.  About  thirty  species,  are  known.  One 
is  Fritilkiria  Meleagris,  the  Common  Fritillary 
or  finake's-head,  found,  though  rarely,  in 
England  in  moist  meadows  ;  the  flowers  are 
tesselated  with  dull  purple,  occasionally  al- 
most colourless. 

frit-il-lar-y,  *.    [FRITILLARIA.] 

1.  Bot.  :  The  English   name  of  the  genus 
Fritillaria  (q.v.). 

2.  Entomology  : 

(1)  Various  butterflies  divided  by  Stainton 
Into  Large  and  Small  Fritillaries.  The  genus 
Argynnis,  or  the  sub-family  Argynnidi,  ranked 
under  the  family  Nymphalid?e.  Argynnis  Pa- 
phia  is  the  Silver-washed  Fritillary,  A.  Aglaia 
the  Dark-green  Fritillary,  A.  Lathonia,  the 
Queen  of  Spain  Fritillary,  A.  Selene  the  Small 


Pearl-bordered  Fritillary.     All  these  species 
are  British. 

"  The  whit*  admirals  and  silvor-wwhrd  fritillariet 

flit  around  every  bramble-bed."  —  C.   A  int/sley  .   Two 

Yeart  Ago,  ch.  xxiii. 

(2)  The  genus  Nemeobius,  one  of  the  Ery- 
cinidse.  Nemeobius  Liicina  is  the  Burgundy 
Fritillary  ;  this  also  is  British.  (Stainton.) 

11  frit'  -  i  -  nan  -  cy\  s.  [Lut.  fritinniu  =  to 
twitter.]  A  chirping  or  twittering  as  of  an 
insect. 

"  The  note  or  frUtnanry  thereof  i>  far  more  shrill 
than  the  locust,  and  its  life  short.'  —  Ortnmu  Vulgar 
Erroart,  bk.  v.,  ch.  lit 

fritt,  s.     [FRIT,  S.] 

frit'-ter,  *  fret-ure,  *  frit-ure,  *  fret- 
our,  *  frut-or,  *  frut-ure,  *  fruyt-er, 
*  fryt-owr,  *  fryt  owre,  s.  [Fr.  friture- 
a  frying,  a  dish  of  frie<l  fish;  O.  Fr.  frit  = 
fried,  from  Lat.  frictus,  pa.  par.  offrigo  —  to 
fry  (q.v.) ;  Ital.  Jrittella  ;  Sp.  j'ritilla  =  a  pan- 
cake, fritura  =  a  dish  of  1'ried  meat.] 

1.  A  small  piece  of  meat,  apples,  &c.,  fried 
in  batter. 

"  Keep  it  from  pasty  baked  or  flying. 
From  broiling  steak,  or  fritters  frying." 
Kv\ft :  To  Dr.  Hheridan  ;  On  hit  Art  of  Punning. 

2.  A  small  piece  ;  a  fragment ;  a  bit. 
••  If  you  strike  a  solid  body  that  is  brittle,  as  glass  or 
sugar,  it  breaketh  not  only  where  the  immediate  force 
is.lmt  breaketh  all  about  into  shivers  and  frittert."— 
Bacon .  natural  Hiltory. 

3.  A  cheesecake.     (Ainsworth.) 

frit'-ter,  v.t.    [FRITTER,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  cut  meat,  &c. ,  into  small  pieces 
to  be  fried. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  break  up  into  small  particles, 
pieces,  or  fragments. 

IT  To  fritter  away  :  To  waste  away  by  little 
and  little,  frivolously,  or  in  trifles. 
"  How  prologues  into  prefaces  decay. 
And  these  to  notes  an  frittered  quite  avxiy." 

Pope :  Dunctad,  i.  377,  278. 

fritt' -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    {FRIT,  v.] 

fritting  furnace,  i. 

Glass-mak. :  A  reverberatory  furnace  in 
•which  the  materials  for  making  glass  are  cal- 
cined (fritted)  as  a  process  preliminary  to 
melting.  The  object  is  to  effect  a  partial  union 
of  the  silicic  acid  and  alkali,  to  avoid  volatili- 
zation of  the  latter  in  the  subsequent  vitrifi- 
cation. The  materials  (sand,  chalk,  soda-ash, 
and  cullet)  being  introduced  into  the  furnace, 
the  temperature  is  gradually  raised  for  three 
hours.  The  pasty  mixture  is  stirred,  and  the 
temperature  increased  to  incipient  fusion. 
The  stuff  is  then  raked  out  and  transferred  to 
the  melting-pot,  or  is  placed  in  cast-iron  trays, 
cnt  into  blocks  with  a  spade,  and  stored  away 
as  frit-bricks. 

fritzs9he'-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Fritzche  who 
analyzed  it.] 

Afin. :  A  vitreous  or  pearly  reddish-brown 
or  hyacinth  mineral,  its  hardness  2  to  2'5,  its 
sp.  gr.  3'50.  It  has  in  its  composition  oxide 
of  uranium,  protoxide  of  manganese,  vanadic 
acid,  phosphoric  acid  and  water.  Found  in 
Bohemia  and  Saxony.  (Dana.)  The  Brit. 
Mus.  Cat.  makes  it  a  variety  of  Calcouranite. 

*  friv'-all,  a.    [FRIVOLOUS.] 

*  friv'-ole,  v.t.    [Fr.  frivole  =  frivolous.]    To 
annul,  to  set  aside  ;  to  declare  frivolous. 

"  Gif  thir  jugia/rinoJe  his  appellacionn.  and  convict 
him.  than  sail  his  hede  be  coverit,  his  body  skurgit, 
and  eftir  all  hingit  on  ane  unhappy  tre."— Bellendrn  : 

Liriug.  p.  45. 

*  friv'-O-lism,  s.     [Fr.  frivol(e)  —  frivolous  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ism.]    Frivolity,  frivolousness. 

fri-vol'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  frivolite,  from  frivole  = 
frivolous  (q.v.).  The  French  word  frivolite 
does  not  appear  in /either  editions  of  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Academy,  as  iF  it  had  not 
rooted  itself  in  the  language  till  after  their 
publication.  (Trench:  English  Past  &  Present, 
pp.  38,  39.)  The  seventh  edition  (1878),  in 
which  it  finds  a  place,  had  not  been  published 
when  Trench  wrote.)  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  frivolous,  insignificant  or  trifling ;  frivo- 
lous or  trifling  behaviour  ;  unbecoming  levity 
of  manner  or  disposition. 

"  Upon  his  eye  sate  something  of  reproof. 
That  kept  at  leant  frivolity  aloof." 

Byron :  Lara,  i.  7. 

friv"-o-lous,  *  friv'-I-lous,  a.  [Lat  frivo- 
lu»  =  silly,  trifling ;  properly,  rubbed  away, 


broken  as  sherds,   from  /Ho  =  to  rub  ;   Pr. 
frivole;  Ital.  &  Sp.  frivolo.] 

1.  Trifling;  slight;  of  little  or  no  moment ; 
trivial  ;    not    worth     notice  ;    insignificant; 
petty. 

"  Instead  at  other  answer  to  the  frivoloui  nccuia- 
tions.'  —  .U i/Cor, :  Animad.  upon  Remonttr.  Dtf.,  |  4. 

2.  Given  or  inclined  to  unbecoming  levity 
or  trifling; 

"  In  conversation /riuoioui.  in  dress 
Extreme."  Cowper :  Tat*.  II.  S79. 

If  For  the  difference  between  frivoluus  and 
trifling,  see  TRIFLING. 

'  friv'-O-lous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  frivolous ;  -ly.} 
In  a  frivolous  or  trifling  manner. 

"  Select  by  trouble,  frimloutly  nice." 

ParneU  :  To  fiic.  Bolingbrolu. 

friv  -6  lous  ness,  .<.  [Eng.  frivolous;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  frivolous ;  in- 
significant. 

"  To  judge  of  the  weight  or  fritoloutneu."— Stared  t 
Light  of  Sature,  vol.  i.,  pt.  L 

friz,  s.  &  v.    [Fnizz,  a.  &  v.] 
frize,  s.    [FRIEZE.] 

friz'-el,  s.  [FRIZZEL  (2),  s.]  The  movable 
plate  of  steel  placed  vertically  above  the  pan 
of  a  gun-lock  to  receive  the  blow  of  the  snap- 
hance ;  theform  of  flint-lock  which  superseded 
the  wheel-lock. 

fri-zet'te,  s.  [Eng.  friz;  -ette.]  A  pad  of 
frizzled  hair  or  silk  worn  by  women  under  the 
real  hair  to  stuff  it  out  to  the  shape  required 
by  fashion. 

"  Moreover,  she  was  not  quite  sure  but  that  one  ol 
berfrizettet  was  coming  out." — Surtett  :  Atk  Mamma. 
ch.  xxiit 

frizz,  friz,  v.t.     [Fr.  /riser  =  to  curl.] 

L  urd.  Lang. :  To  curl,  to  crisp ;  to  form 
into  small  curls  with  a  crisping-iron. 

"  With  your  great  wig  so  fritted,  and  yet  su  beggarly.  * 
—Goldsmith :  The  flee,  No.  2. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Fabrics :  To  form  into  little  knobs,  burs, 
or  prominences,  like  the  nap  of  cloth.  [FRizz- 

INO-MACHINE.) 

2.  Leather-manuf. :  To  treat  leather  by  the 
process  of  frizzing  (q.v.). 

frizz,  friz,  s.     [FRIZZ,  v.]     Anything  frizzed 
or  curled,  as  a  wig  ;  curled  hair. 
"  While  a  full, wilderness  of  friz 
Became  the  lawyer's  cunning  phiz." 

Combe  :  Dr.  Syntax,  U.  1 

frizz' -er,  s.  [Eng.  frizz ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  frizzes.  [FRIZZINO-MACHINE.] 

frizz'  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [FRIZZ,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  curling  or  crisping. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Leather-manuf. :  A  process  to  which  cha- 
mois and  wash-leather  are  subjected  after  the 
skins  are  unhaired,  bated,  scraped,   fleshed, 
and  raised.     It  consists  in  rubbing  the  skins 
with  pumice-stone  or  a  blunt  knife  till  the 
appearance  of  the  grain  is  entirely  removed, 
the  surface  softened,   and  an  even  thickness 
obtained  throughout. 

2.  Fabric :  A  peculiar  finish  piven  to  certain 
kinds  of  cloth.    [FRISKING-MACHINE.] 

frizzing  machine,  s. 

1.  Fabric:   A  machine  on  which  the  nap  of 
woollen  cloth  is  formed  into  a  nnml«r  of  little 
prominences  or  tufts.      Petersham  cloth,  so 
called,  is  thus  formed. 

2.  Wood-u-ork.  :    A  1-em-h   with  a  circular 
cutter-head    slightly    protruding    above    the 
working  surface,  and  adapted  to  dress  boards 
which  are  passed  over  it. 

friz'-zle,  *  frisle,  v.t.  &  i.  fA  frequent,  from 
frizz  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  curl  or  crisp  as  hair ;  to  frizz. 

"  Ancient  matrons  with  their  frizzled  towen. 
And  gray  religious  maids." 

Gay :  Eclogue* ;  Tht  Tottm. 

2.  To  cook,  as  a  rasher. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  frizzled  or  curled  np. 

friz'-zle  (1),  s.  [FRIZZLE,  v.]  A  curl ;  a  lock 
of  hair  curled  or  crisped. 

"To  rumple  her  laces,  lier/rizzto,  and  her  boblna."— 
Milton  :  Animad.  tiprm  RemonUranfi  Defence,  t  L 


f&te.  f&t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine;  go,   pS 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oa  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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•  friz   zle  (2),  *.     [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  fusil.] 

1.  Tlie  steel  used  for  striking  fire  by  menas 
of  a  flint. 

2.  The  hammer  of  a  gun  or  pistol. 

friz   zler,  s.     [Eng.  frizzl(e);   -er.j    One  who 
or  that  which  frizzles. 

friz  zling,  *fris-Ung,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[FRIZZLE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  curling 
or  crisping ;  a  curl,  a  frizzle. 

"  Upon  meretricious  paintings,  fritting*,  pouldrings, 
attyrmgs.  and  the  like,  many  squander  away  their 
v*ry  choicest  morning  hourss.  more  fit  for  study  and 
deuotion  than  such  vuchristian  practices."— Prynnt  . 
1  Hittrio-Jtaitijc,  vi.  1. 

friz'-zly,  a.     [Eng.  frizzle);   -y.]    Curled  or 
crisped  ;  frizzed. 

*  friz'  ziire,  s.     [Fr.  frisure.]    A  dressing  or 
curling. 

"  His  hair  had  uot  received  the  fashionable /rmurn." 
— Qmret:  Spiritual  Quixote,  bk.  v.,  cb,  vi. 

frlZ'-zy,  a.    [Eng.  frizz ,  -y.]    Frizzed,  frizzled, 
rough. 


fro,  *  fra,  *  firae,  prep.  &  adv.  [Icel.  frd  = 
from  ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  Jra ;  A.S.  from.} 

[FROM.] 

*  A.  As  prep. :  From,  away. 

"  After  that  bataile  Egbriht.  thus  herd  I  say, 
Seized  Kent  &  Estsex.  Southsex  &  Surray. 
A  alle  the  grete  loud,/ro  Uouer  to  Grymsby." 

Robert  de  Bruane,  p.  IS. 

B.  As  adv.:   From,   away,  back,  or  back- 
ward ,    only   in  the  phrase  to  and  fro  =  for- 
wards and  backwards,  hither  and  thither. 
"  I  was  employed  in  passing  to  and  fro 
About  relieving  of  the  sentinels." 

Sltatexp.  :  1  Henry  VI..  ii.  1. 

froar'-y,  a.    [FRORY.]    Frozen,  stiff,  rigid. 

'  The  foaming  steed  vtithfroary  bit  to  steare." 

Fairfax     Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  bk.  ii.,  s.  40. 

frock,  •  frok,   frokke,  *frog,  *frogge,  s. 

[O  Fr  /roc,  from  Low  Lat.  frocus,  Jloccus  =  a 
monk's  frock,  prob.  from  being  made  of  wool.] 
[FLOCK,  s.] 

*  1.  An  ecclesiastical  dress  worn  by  monks. 
[UNFROCK.] 

'"Longe  sieves  down  to  the  feet,  lyche  a  monkes 
fmkJce  "—HaundeoiUf,  p.  153. 

2.  A  kind  of  loose  garment ;  formerly  ap- 
plied to  a  loose  coat  worn  by  men,  now  con- 
fined to  a  gown  worn  by  females  and  children. 

"  He  likewise  gives  &  frock  or  livery. 
That  aptly  is  put  on."     Shaketp. .  Hamlet,  ill  4, 

*  3.  A  covering  of  any  kind. 

"Chalybean  tempered  steel,  aud/roct  of  mail." 

UUton    Samton  Affonittet,  183. 

4.  A  sort  of  worsted  netting  worn  by  sailors, 
often  in  lieu  of  a  shirt  (Scotch.) 

"The  stocking  manufacture  is  now  carried  to  con- 
siderable extent  Besides  stockings  they  make/rooArj, 
mitts,  and  all  sorts  of  hosiery  "—Thorn  Hut.  Aberd., 

Em 

frock-coat,  s.  A  kind  of  body-coat  for 
men,  having  broad  skirts,  the  same  length  be- 
fore and  behind  ;  a  surtout. 

Crocked,$.  [Eng./rocfc;  -e<J.J  Clothed  in  or 
wearing  a  frock. 

•frock  less,  s  (Vng.  frock;  -less.]  Without 
a  frock. 

*  froe  (1),  s.  [Dut  mow ;  Ger  frau  =  a  wo- 
man, a  wife  ]  A  frow  ;  a  slattern  ;  a  dirty, 
coarse  woman  [FROW  (1).] 

••Those  raging  frantic/row, 
For  Bacchus  feasts  pre|»i-ed." 

Iiraytnn     Mutei  Elyiium,  Nymph.  4. 

froe  (2),  »    [FROW  (2), «.] 

fr8g  (1),  •  frogge,  '  frugge,  *  froge,  $. 

[A.S.froga;  Dan.  &  Sw.  fro;  Ger.  frosch.] 

Zoology : 

1.  Sing. :  The  English  name  of  the  amphi- 
bious genus  Rana,  and  particularly  of  the 
species  Ratio,  temporaria,  or  Common  Frog. 
The  genus  Rana  is  distinguished  from  its  con- 
geners by  having  tin-  tongue  and  tympanum 
distinct,  the  skin  smooth,  and  the  toes  with- 
out claws ;  they  are,  however,  pointed,  and 
the  hinder  feet  are  united  almost  to  the  tips 
by  a  membrane.  The  Bjiecies  are  numerous  ; 
they  are  widely  distributed  over  the  globe, 
many  inhabiting  tropical  regions.  TJ>e  com- 
mon frog  is  too  well  known  to  require  descrip- 


tion. It  is  found  at  the  genial  period  of  the 
year,  burying  itself  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  ponds,  and  re- 
appearing early  in  spring.  In  the  month  of 
March  it  lays  its  eggs,  which  are  enveloped  in 
a  gelatinous  material,  in  water,  where  they 
float.  Each  female  deposits  from  six  to  twelve 
hundred  eggs  a  year.  By  April  they  have 
greatly  increased  in  size  and  are  becoming 
hatched.  The  immature  frogs  which  come 
forth  are  called  tadpoles.  They  have  tails,  no 
legs,  breathe  by  gills,  and  are  aquatic.  Six  or 
eight  weeks  later  the  legs  are  fully  developed, 
the  tail  is  absorbed,  and  they  quit  the  water, 
remaining,  however,  in  its  vicinity  to  the  last. 
The  common  frog  is  found  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  in  the 
North  of  Africa,  and  in  North  America.  Rana 
escu/enta  is  the  Eatable  frog,  i-are  in  England, 
but  common  on  the  European  continent. 
R.  pipiens  is  the  Bull-frog  of  North  America, 
and  R.  clamitans  the  Grunting  or  Argus  Frog. 
2.  PL  Frogs  :  The  family  Ranidae,  of  which 
Rana  is  the  type.  They  have  a  thick  body, 
destitute  of  a  tail ;  feet  four,  long,  muscular, 
and  adapted  for  leaping  ;  the  larva  elongate, 
fish-like,  tailed,  and  without  legs  ;  the  gills 
four  on  each  side.  The  family  does  not  in- 
clude the  Tree  Frogs,  which  are  ranked  as 
Hylidse  (q.v.). 

"  Yield  me  an  hostry  mongst  the  crokingjVo^t" 

Spenter:  F.  £.,  VT  x.  23. 

2.  Farr. :  A  kind  of  tender  horny  substance 
growing  in  the  middle  of  a  horse's  foot,  divid- 
ing into  two  branches,  which  run  like  a  fork 
towards  the  heel. 

"The  heel  broad,  the  frog  thin  and  small."— Southey : 
The  Doctor,  ch.  cxliii. 

If  According  to  Prof.  Skeat,  the  word  in 
sense  2  is  a  corruption  of  fork;  if  so,  that 
sense  should  be  referred  to  FROG  (3)  (q.v.). 

frog-cheese,  s. 

Bot. :  One  of  the  larger  puff-balls  when 
youug.  (Berkeley.) 

frog-crab,  s. 

Zool. :  The  crustaceous  genus  Ranina,  one 
species  of  which  can  climb  trees. 

frog-current,  s. 

Elect. :  The  name  given  by  Matteuci  to  ani- 
mal electricity. 

frog-eater,  s.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a 
Frenchman. 

frog-fly,  s.  The  same  as  FROQHOPPER 
(q.v.). 

frog-orchis,  s. 

Bot. :  Habenaria  or  Gymnadenia  virtdis.  It 
has  several  leaves,  and  green  flowers  with  a 
short  spur.  It  is  found  in  hilly  meadows  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  also  in  Northern 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  North  America. 

frog-plate,  s. 

1.  An  accessory  to  the  compound  micro- 
scope in  which  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot  is  ex- 
posed on  the  stage,  to  exemplify  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood. 

2.  The  same  as  FROG  (3)  (q.v.). 

frog-shell,  s. 

Zool. :  The  molluscous  genus  Ranella  (q.v.). 
It  belongs  to  the  family  Muricidse. 

frog-spit,  frog-spittle,  s. 

Zool. :  The  spittle-like  substance  seen  en- 
veloping the  larva  of  the  Cuckoospit  frog- 
hopper  (Aphrophora  spumaria). 

frog's  foot,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Lemna. 

frog's  march,  s. 

1.  A  crawling  on  hands  and  knees. 

"  He  bad  had  a  froff't-march—Uml,  is  to  Bay,  on 
hands,  belly,  and  knees."— .Sir  S.  iMkenum  :  What  I 
taw  In  Kaffir- land,  p.  10. 

2.  The  being  carried  by  two  or  four  men  face 
downwards,    a  method    often   employed   by 
policemen  with  violent  drunken  men.   (Slang.) 

"  Treating  a  refractory  toner  to  the/roff'j-niarc*,  by 
carrying  him.  face  downwards,  to  the  statlou."— Daily 
TetettraiiH,  Nov.  20,  1882. 

frSg  (2),  *.     [Port,  froco  =  a  flock  of  wool  or  of 
silk  ;  I/at.  Jlooms.] 

1.  Ord.  bang. :  Lace  wrought  round  a  but- 
ton-hole. 

"  With  tabby  lined,  and  frog*  complete." 

Anttei/:  Pleaaeri  Guidt,  lect  vli. 


2.  Military: 

(1)  A  button  or  toggle  of  spindle-shape,  and 
covered  with  silk  or  other  material,  which  is 
passed  through  a  loop  on  the  opposite  side  ol 
the"  breast  of  a  military  cioak   or  overcoat, 
serving  to  fasten  the  two  breasts  together. 

(2)  The  loop  of  a  bayonet  or  sword  scabbard. 
"  Iu  a  kind  of  frog  on  either  side  of  this  [belt]  hung 

a  little  saw  and  hatchet."— Defoa  :  Uo  ,inton  Craiot, 
p.  1S8  (ed.  1858). 

frog  (3),  s.   [A  corrupt,  of  fork,  from  the  shape.) 
Rail.   Engin. :  A  section  of  rail  at  a  pufeit 
where  rails  diverge,  or  one  track  leads  to  two 
branches.   A  cross-frog  is  one  placed  at  a  rect- 
angular intersection  of  railroad  tracks. 

frog  (4),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  young  horse, 
more  than  one,  but  less  than  two  years  old. 

fr6g(5),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  flying  shower 
of  sleet  or  snow.  (Scotch.) 

frog  (1),  v.t.  [FROG  (2),  s.]  To  fasten  or  orna- 
ment with  a  frog. 

" City  clerks  in  f ragged  coats."  Lyt/on. 

frog  (2),  v.i.  [FROG  (5),  s.]  To  snow  or  sleet 
at  intervals.  (Scotch.) 

frog' -bit,  a.  [A  translation  of  Lat.  Morsut 
ranee  as  the  name  of  the  best-known  species 
(see  def.).  Why  so  called  is  uncertain.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Hydrocharis  (q.v.),  and 
specially  H.  morsus  ranee,  which  is  found  in 
ponds  and  ditches  in  Britain.  It  has  orbicu- 
lar, reniform  leaves,  and  flowers  in  July  and 
August. 

If  American  frog  bit: 

Bot. :  The  genus  Linnobium. 


*  frog'-er-y,  s.     [Eng.  frog;  -try.} 
where  frogs  abound. 


A  placa 


frog'-f  ish,  s.    [Eug.  frog,  and  fish.] 

Ichthyology  : 

1.  The  genus  Batrachus,  which  belongs  to 
the  family  Lophiidse.    They  have  a  horizon- 
tally-flattened head,  broader  than  the  body, 
a  deeply-cleft  mouth,  which  is  often  furnished 
with  filaments,  the  operculum  and  suboper- 
culum  spinous,  the  anterior  dorsal  fin  short, 
and  supported  by  three  spinous  rays.     They 
keep  themselves  hidden  in  the  sand,  like  th« 
fishing  frog,  Lophius  piscatorius,  and  surpris- 
ing their  prey,  inflict  dangerous  wounds  with 
their  spinous  rays.    Batruchiis  grunniens  (the 
Coitus  grunniens  of  Linnaeus),  so  called  from 
grunting   when   it  is   caught,    is   found   in 
America. 

2.  The  genus  Chironectes  (q.v.),  also  belong- 
ing to  the  Lophiidse. 

3.  A  name  for  the  Fishing  Frog  (q.v.). 

frdgged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FROG,  v.] 

frogg'-ing,  *.    [FROG,  «.]    A  kind  of  bn.M  on 
a  coat. 

frOg'-graSS,  *.     [Eng.  frog,  and  grass.) 

Bot.  :   (1)  Salicornia    herbacea;  (2)  J uncut 
bufonius. 

*  frog'-gy,  a.    [Eng.  frog  ;  -y.}    Abounding  in 
frogs. 

*  frog'-hood,  s.    [Eng.  frog;  -hood.]  The  state 
or  condition  of  a  frog. 

"  To  have  his/ro?Aood  called  in  question." 

.Smart.-  The  DuellM. 

frog'  hop-pers,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  frog,  and  topper.  J 
Entom. :  The  sub-section  Cicadelliua,  or  the 
family  Cercopidte,  ranked  under  the  Homo- 
pterous  sub-order  of  Insects.  The  name  frog- 
hopper  refers  partly  to  the  form  of  their  body, 
partly  to  their  leaping  powers,  which  are  great ; 
this  power  arises  from  the  length  of  their  hind 
legs.  The  Common  Froghopper  is  Aphrophora 
spumaria  ;  another  species  often  met  with  in 
gardens  is  A.  bifasciala.  The  larva  of  these 
insects,  which  resembles  that  of  the  parent  in 
most  respects  except  in  the  want  of  wings, 
envelops  itself  in  a  froth  resembling  human 
spittle.  All  must  have  often  observed  this  on 
plants. 

frog  let  tU9e,  frog's  lettuce,  «.     [Eng. 
frog,  and  kttuce.] 

Bot. :  Potamogeton  densus. 

*  frog  ling,  s.    [Eug.  frog ;  dim.  suff.  -ling.] 
A  little  frog. 

"The  wormlings  of  the  earth,  nor  the  frogUnat  of 
the  water."— Jarvii :  Don  Quixote,  pt  1.,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  iv. 


boil,  b6y ;  pout,  jowl;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph      £ 
-dan,  -tian  =  sh$n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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frogwort—  frondose 


'-  wort,  «.     [Eng.  frog,  and  wort.} 
Botany: 

1.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  genus 
Ranunculus  (q.v.).    (}'axton.) 

2.  Several  s|.iecies  of  On-his,  specially  0. 
innscula  and  0.  Morio.    (Holdick  ;   liritttn  <t 
Holland.) 

•  froise,  •  ft-oyse,  s.    [FRAISK.] 

frdl  ic,  •  frol  ick.  *  frol  icke,  a.  *  ». 
[Dut.  vrolijk  ;  Ger.  jrofilich,  from  froh  =  joy- 
ous, glad;  O.  Sax.  frdli;  O.  H.  Ger.  fro;  O. 
Fris.  fro.] 

*  A.  At  adject  ire  : 

1.  Gay,  merry,  frisky,    frolicsome,  full  of 
pranks  or  mirth  ;  dancing  aliout. 

"  The  gambols  of  each  frolic  child." 

Scott:  'jfarmion,  i.    (Introd.) 

2.  Accompanied  with  merriment. 

"  Belshauar  was  gulping  down  his/roHc*  cu)»  and 
Uklug  Ins  fill  of  earthly  pleasures  ."—  Bp.  Bereridge, 
Tol.  ii..  wr.  1ST. 

B.  --Is  substantive  : 

L  A  wild  prank  ;  a  merry,  frolicsome  flight. 

"  Make  'em  an  appointment  twixt  Jest  and  ear- 
nest ;  'twill  look  like  a/n./ict."—  I'aniruy*  :  Provoked 
Wife.  ili. 

2.  A  scene  of  gaiety  or  mirth  ;  a  merry- 
making. 

*  3.  A  plaything. 

"  With  such  fruit  as  nfrolick  in  her  hand."—  Fuller  : 
Piigah  Sifht.  IV.  vii.  40. 

H  Crabbthus  discriminates  between  frolic, 
gambol,  and  prank  :  "  The  frolic  is  a  merry, 
Joyous  entertainment  ;  the  gambol  is  a  dancing, 
light  entertainment  ;  the  prank  is  a  freakish, 
wild  entertainment.  Laughing,  singing,  noise, 
and  feasting,  constitute  the  frolic  of  the  care- 
less mind  ;  it  belongs  to  a  company  :  conceit, 
levity,  and  trick,  in  movement,  gesture,  and 
contrivance,  constitute  the  gambol  ;  it  belongs 
to  the  individual  ;  adventure,  eccentricity, 
and  humour,  constitute  the  prank  ;  it  belongs 
to  one  or  many.  One  lias  &  frolic;  one  plays 
a  gambol,  or  a  prank.  Frolic  is  the  diversion 
of  human  beings  only  ;  gambol  and  prank  are 
likewise  applicable  to  the  brutes  :  a  kitten 
plays  its  gambols  ;  a  horse,  a  monkey,  and  a 
squirrel,  will  play  its  pranks."  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

frolic-gambol,  «.  A  frolic,  a  gambol,  a 
frisk. 

"  Even  bearded  knights,  in  arms  grown  old, 
Share  in  hU  frolic-gambol*  bore." 

Scott  :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minttrel,  1.  19. 

frSl'  -  ic,  *  fr6T  -  ick,  v.i.  [FROLIC,  a.]  To 
play  wild  pranks  ;  to  frisk,  or  caper  about  ;  to 
indulge  in  frolicsome  mirth. 

"  They  sung  as  blithe  as  finches  sing, 
That  flutter  loose  on  golden  wing, 
Awl  frolic  where  they  list." 

Covper  :  faithful  Birdt. 

•  froT-Ic-fttl,  a.     [Eng.  frolic  ;  -ful(l).-\     Full 
of  frolics  or  wild  pranks  ;  frolicsome  ;  playful. 

froT-Icked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FROLIC,  v.] 

frol  -Ic-klng,pr.  par.  orparticip.  adj.  [FROLIC, 
«.] 

•  frol-ic-ky,  a.      [Eng.  frolic  ;   -y.]     Merry, 
frolicsome. 

"Make  a  good  frolicky  half-day  with  them."— 
Kichardton  :  Clarliia,  v.  848. 

•  fr6T-Ic-ly,  *  froT-Ick-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  frolic  ; 

•ly.]    In  a  frolicsome,  merry  manner  ;  with 
frolics  or  wild  pranks  ;  gaily  ;  merrily. 

"  Thus  they  the  revels  fnlicly  begun." 

Lrrayton:  Mutet'  Elysium  ;  NymphaL  8. 

•  ft-61  -ic  ness,  *  frol  ick  ness,  s.     [Eng. 
frolic;  -nets.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
frolicsome  ;  wild  pranks  or  frolics  ;  playful- 
ness. 

"  Mirth,  Jollity,  fnHckneu  of  youth,  as  you  call 
them."—  Goodtcin  :  Workt,  v.  in. 

frol  ic-some,  *  frol  -ick  some,  a.  [Eng. 
frolic;  -some.]  Full  of  frolics  or  wild  pranks  ; 
given  to  frolicking  ;  merry  ;  playful. 

"A  ray  frolietome  delight  in  what  is  injurious  to 
others?'  —  Shaftetbtay  :  Enquiry  concern.  Virtue, 
bk.  ii..  pt  ii.,  |  8. 

•  frol'-ic-some-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  frolicsome  ; 
•ly.]    In  a  frolicsome  manner  ;  with  frolics. 

frol  -ic-  some-ness,  s.  [Eng.  frolicsome; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  frolicsome  or 
given  to  wild  pranks  ;  gaiety,  playfulness. 

from,  *  from,  *  frome,  prep,  ft  adv.  [A.8. 
from,  from;  cogn.  with  I  eel.  from  =  forward; 


Sw.  fram  =  forth,  /nim  —  from  ;  Dan./r«m  = 
forth,  fra  =  from  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fram  —  forth, 
from  ;  Goth,  fram  =  from,  from  the  root  far 
=  to  go  on,  to  fare  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  preposition  : 

L  Of  place,  distance,  separation,  Ate. 

I.  Down   from  ;   out   of  towards   another 
place. 

"  No  man  hath  ascended  up  into  heaven,  but  he  that 
came  down  /Vom  heaven,  even  the  sou  of  man  which 
is  ill  heaven."—  John  ill.  IS. 

•J.  Noting  transmission. 

"  The  messengers  from  our  sister  and  the  king." 

Khaketp.  :  Lear.  ii.  S, 

3.  Out  of;  noting  emission. 

"The  most  high 

Eternal  Father,  from  his  secret  cloud 
Amidst,  in  thunder  uttered  thus  his  voice." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  x.  «L 

4.  Out  of  ;  noting  abstraction  or  withdrawal. 

"Clarissa  drew,  with  tempting  grace, 
A  two-edged  weapon  from  the  shining  case." 

1'ope  :  Kape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  128. 

5.  Away  from  ;  noting  removal,  withdrawal, 
or  departure. 

"  In  fetters  one  the  barking  porter  tied, 
And  took  him  trembling  from  his  sovereign's  side." 
Itryden  :   Virgil  ;  .flneid  vi.  536. 

6.  Noting  deliverance,  freedom,  or  exemp- 
tion. 

"  It  has  peace,  and  much  secures  the  mind 
from  all  attacks  of  evil,  proving  still 
A  faithful  barrier."      Cowper  :  Talk.  iii.  630. 

7.  Noting  procession,  descent,  or  birth. 

"  Thus  the  hard  and  stubborn  race  of  man 
from  animated  rock  and  flint  began." 

Jllackmore  :  Creation,  bk.  L 

8.  Noting  the  place  or  person  whence  some- 
thing comes  or  is  brought. 

"  The  king  is  coming,  and  I  must  speak  with  him 
from  the  bridge.  How  now,  Fluellen,  cam'st  then 
from  the  bridge  1"—Shake>p.  :  Henri/  V.,  iii.  6. 

9.  Out  of  ;  noting  extraction. 

"From  high  Heonia's  rocky  shores  I  came, 
Of  poor  descent  :  Acsetes  is  my  name."    Additon. 

10.  Away  from  ;  noting  the  distance  between. 

"  I  was  further  fro  my  loue 
Thau  erthe  it  from  the  heauen  aboue." 

Gcnaer:C.  A.    (Prol.) 

II.  Away  or  separated   from  ;    not  near  ; 
without. 

"  To  die  by  thee,  were  but  to  die  in  Jest  : 
from  thee  to  die,  were  torture  more  than  death." 
Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  iii.  2. 

12.  Up  ;  noting  ascent  from  ;  as,  He  leaped 
from,  the  ground. 

13.  Followed  by  to:  noting  succession  or 
progression. 

"  These  motions  we  must  examine  from  first  to  last, 
to  find  out  what  was  the  form  of  the  earth  "  Burnet  : 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

U.  At  the  hands  of. 

"  I  cannot  truckle  to  a  fool  of  state, 
Nor  take  a  favour  from  the  man  I  hate." 

Churchill  :  Spittle  to  W.  Hogarth. 

*  15.  Contrary  to  ;  not  in  accord  with. 

"  Any  thing  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  play- 
ing ;  whose  end,  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was  and  is 
to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature."  — 
ShaUip.  :  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

16.  Noting  change. 

"Transformed/rom  a  fair  damysele  into  likeness  of 
a  dragouu."—  llaunderille,  p.  23. 

11.  Of  time  :  Since  ;  beginning  with. 

"  The  flood  was  not  the  cause  of  mountains,  but  there 
were  mountains  from  the  creation."—  Raleigh  :  Bit' 
tory  of  the  World. 

III.  Of  cause  and  effect  : 

1.  Out  of;  noting  the  cause  or  ground  of 
anything. 

"They  who  believe  that  the  praises  which  arise  from 
valour  are  superior  to  those  which  proceed  from  any 
other  virtues,  have  not  considered."—  Dryden. 

2.  Because  of  ;  noting  the  reason  or  motive 
of  an  act  or  effect. 

"  That  fixed  mind 

And  high  disdain,  from  sense  of  injured  merit. 
That  with  the  mightiest  raised  me  to  contend. 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  i.  98. 

3.  After  ;  noting  derivation  or  source. 

"  I  lay  the  deep  foundations  of  a  wall. 
And  Enos,  named  from  me,  the  city  cull." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  .tlneidiiL  28. 

4.  Noting  the  source  or  origin. 

"  Go,  from  the  creatures  thy  instructions  take." 

Pope  :  Euay  on  Man,  iii.  173. 

5.  Noting  progression  from  premises  to  in- 
ferences. 

*  B,  As  adv.  :  Away. 

"The  falling  from  of  his  friends." 

Shaketp.  :  Timon  of  Atheni,  tv.  S. 

ILFrom  is  largely  used  in  conjunction  with 
other  prepositions  and  adverbs  ;  Instances  of 
this  kind  are  :  from  above,  from  afar,  from 
amidst,  from  among,  from  beneath,  from  beyond, 
from  behind,  from  far,  from  high,  from  hence, 


from  thence,  from  whence  (in  these  last  three  tho 
from  is  superfluous),  from  off,  from  out  of,  from 
under,  from  where,  from  without,  from  within. 

From,  time  to  time :  At  intervals,  now  and 
then. 

The  following  are  now  obsolete  : 

From  forth:  Out  of,  from. 

"  Young  Aretus,/Vom/orM  his  bridal  bower. 
Brought  tin-  full  laver  o'er  their  hands  to  pour.' 

Pope:  Earner;  Odyttey\\\.  55T. 
From  out :  Out  from,  forth  from,  from. 
"The  king  with  angry  threatenings/mm  out  a  win- 
dow .  .  .  commanded  his  guard  and  the  rest  of  liis  sol- 
diers to  hasten  their  death."— Sidney  :  Arcadia. 

*  from  shapen,  a.    Misshapen. 

"  Because  it  may  be  the  better  knowne,  how  from, 
thapen  this  philosophic  is  which  Aristotle  briugeth 
in.  —  Huarte:  Exam,  of  Ment  Witt,  p.  807. 

*  from    ward,    *  fram  -  ward,    *  from- 

m  ird,  *  vrom  mard,  adj.,  prep.,  &  adv. 
LA.S.  framweard  —  away  from.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Turned  away,  separated. 

"Lo,  nu,  hu  urommard  beoth  the  ontfule  to  on 
Louerd."— Ancren  Riale.  p.  248. 

B.  As  prep. :  From,  away  from ;  the  oppo- 
site of  toward. 

"  Thiderward  heo  comen  fromward  heore  theoden.  * 
Lai/amon,  iii.  8». 

C.  As  adv. :  Onward,  on. 

"  Fro  thens  fromward,  thei  ben  alle  obeyssaut  to 
him."— Haundenlle,  p.  197. 

frond,  s.  [From  Lat.  frons  (genit.  frondis)  = 
a  leafy  branch,  a  green  bough ;  foliage.] 

Dot. :  A  combination  of  leaf  and  stem,  as  in 
many  liverworts  and  algals.  It  is  often  ap- 
plied, but  erroneously,  to  ferns  bearing  their 
seeds  on  the  back  of  the  leaf,  and  Linnaeus 
extended  its  application  to  palms — a  use  of 
the  word  not  quite  abandoned. 

fron-tla'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  froiidatio.]  A  strip- 
ping off  of  leaves,  a  pruning. 

"Lastly  frondation  or  the  taking  off  some  of  tha 
luxuriant  branches  and  sprayes  of  such  trees,  especially 
of  whose  leaves  are  profitable  for  cattle,  is  a  kind  of 
pruning."— Evelyn  :  Sylaa,  cb.  xxviii. 

fronde,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  sling.]  The  name  given 
to  a  party  in  France,  who,  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  XIV.,  waged  civil  war  with  the  Court 
party  headed  by  Anne  of  Austria  and  Cardinal 
Mazarin.  The  name  was  given  to  the  party 
from  the  dread  in  which  Mazarin  was  held  by 
the  malcontents.  They  were  compared  to  the 
street  boys  of  Paris,  who  were  ready  enough 
to  use  their  slings  in  the  absence  of  the  guar- 
dians of  the  peace,  but  who  made  off  when 
those  officers  appeared. 

*  fr6nd'-ent,  o.     [Lat.  frondens,  pr.  par.  of 
frondeo  =  to  put  forth  leaves,  to  be  green ; 
frons  =  a  leaf.]    Covered  with  leaves. 


*  fron-des'96,  v.i.      [Lat.  frondesco,  freq.  of 
frondeo  =  to  put  forth  leaves,  to  be  green.] 
To  unfold  leaves,  as  plants  ;  to  come  into  leaf 

fron-desc'-e^e,  s.  [Eng.  frondesc(e) ;  -ence.] 
The  act  of  unfolding  leaves ;  a  coming  into 
leaf. 

fron-deur',  s.  [Fr.  =  (1)  a  partisan  of  the 
Fronde  (q.v.);  (2)  a  slinger.] 

1.  A  member  of  the  Fronde. 

2.  A  member  of  the  opposition;  an  op- 
ponent of  the  government, 

fron-dif  '-er-ous,  a.    [Eng.  frond,  i  connec- 
tive, and  Lat.  fero  =  to  bear.] 
Sot. :  Producing  leaves. 

fron  dip'  a  roiis,  a.  [Eng.  frond,  i  connec- 
tive, andpario  =  to  bear,  to  bring  forth.] 

Eat. :  A  term  used  to  denote  a  plant  which 
produces  leaves  instead  of  fruit.  This  is  re- 
garded as  a  monstrosity. 

*  fron-div'-d-rous,  a.    [Engjrond,  i  connec- 
tive, and  Lat.  two  =  to  eat,  to  devour.]  Feed- 
ing on  fronds. 

"These  were  in  various  forms  and  kinds,  gramini- 
vorous, frondiuoroui,  carnivorous,  and  omnivorous."— 
Southey :  Letters,  ii.  126. 

frfind'-let,  s.  [Eng.  frond;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  frond. 

frdnd  -ose,  o.    [Eng.  frond ;  -ose.] 

Botany : 

1.  Covered  with  leaves ;  bearing  a  great 
number  of  leaves. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  role,  full;  try,  Syrian.   «,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


frondous— frontier 
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2.  A  term  applied  to  Cryptogams,  with 
toliaceous  or  leaf-like  expansions.  (Figuier.) 

t  frondose-ferns,  s.  pi 
Sot.  :  The  same  as  club-mosses  (Lycopodia- 
tux). 

tfrond-OUS,  a.  [Lat./rons(genit../7-ondis),  and 

Ellg.,  &C.  SUff.  -OILS.] 

Hot.  <t  Hort.  :  Leafy  ;  producing  leaves  and 
flowers  on  one  organ.  (Used  occasionally  in 
describing  abnormally  luxuriant  states  of 
roses  arid  anemones.) 

Crons,  s.  [Lat  =  the  forehead,  the  brow,  the 
front.] 

Anat. :  That  part  of  the  visage  which  ex- 
tends from  one  temple  to  the  other,  and  is 
comprised  in  a  vertical  direction  between  the 
roots  of  the  hair  and  the  superciliary  ridges. 

front,  *  frount,  *  frownt,  *  frunt, 
*  frunte,  *.  &  a.  [Fr.  front  =  the  forehead, 
from  Lat.  frontem  (accus.  of  frons) ;  Port.  & 
Ital.  fronte ;  Sp.  frenU.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language :  '. 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  forehead. 

"  His  face  long  and  brod  also, 
Sit  frount  large  ynough," 

Life  of  Beket.  1,1*6 

*  (2)  The  face,  the  countenance. 

"  MafDUB  his  ample  front  sublime  uprears." 

Byron  :  College  Examination. 

(3)  The  front  or  side  of  anything  directed  or 
looking  forward ;  the  forepart. 

"  The  prince  approached  the  door, 
Possessed  the  porch,  and  on  the  front  above 
He  fixed  the  fatal  bough." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  Jlneid  vi.  865. 

(4)  The  foremost  or  most  advanced  part. 

"  A  band  of  strong  and  sinewy  bows 
Out  of  the  army  picked  ;  the  front  of  all  the  field." 
Drayton  :  Poly-OUnon,  s.  22. 

(5)  The  van  of  an  army. 

"  T w ixt  host  and  host  but  narrow  space  was  left, 
A  dreadful  interval  1  and/ro/U  to  front 
Presented."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  vL  105. 

'  (6)  A  position  directly  before  the  face  of  a 
person  or  the  foremost  part  of  a  thing. 

"  Placed  him  on  the  floor  of  the  court  in  front  of  his 
mother."— Dickeni :  Pickwick  Paperi,  ch.  xxxiv. 

(7)  A  room  in  the  front  part  of  a  house. 

"  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  embellished  one  side  of  the  fire 
!  to  his  first-floor  front."— Dickeni :  Pickwick  Paperi, 
:  eh.  xxxii. 

2.  Figuratively 

(1)  An  appearance  ;  a  show  in  the  face, 
especially  of  boldness. 

"  Yet  the  inhabitants  showed  a  bold/ront ;  and  their 
eourage  was  stimulated  by  their  preachers."— Macau- 
lay  :  ffitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  (2)  Impudence  ;  shamelessness. 

(3)  A  set  of  false  hair  or  curls  worn  by 
ladies. 

(4)  A  dickey  for  a  shirt. 

(5)  The  foremost  part,  the  beginning. 

"  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth  sing." 

Shakeip.  :  Sonnet  102. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Fort. :  Two  half-bastions  and  a  curtain. 

2.  Mil. :  The  most  advanced  seat  of  opera- 
tions. 

B.  As  adj. :  Relating  to  or  situated  in  or  at 
the  front :  as,  &  front  rank,  &  front  seat. 

"She  had  placed  In  her  front  parlour-window  a 
placard."— Dickeni :  Picktrick  Paperi,  ch.  xxxiv. 

U  For  the  difference  between  front  and  fact, 
•ee  FACE. 

If  To  come  to  the  front :  To  take  a  prominent 
position  or  rank. 

front-door,  s.  The  door  in  the  front  of 
a  house  ;  the  principal  entrance. 

front-view,  s.  The  appearance  presented 
by  any  object  when  seen  directly  from  the 
front,  as  opposed  to  a  side  or  back  view. 

front,  v.t.  &  i.    [FRONT,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  oppose  or  meet  directly,  or  face  to 
face ;  to  encounter. 

".Ton  four  shall  front  them  In  the  narrow  lane."— 
Snakrtp. :  1  Henry  IV..  IL  2. 

2.  To  stand  or  be  situated  opposite  or  in 
front  of  any  place  or  thing. 

11  Stout  Stanley /rim*«  their  right* 

Scott  :  Harmion,  vl.  24. 

•3.  To  defy. 

"  Front  him  to  his  face."— S»/i*«p. :  2  Henry  VI.,  v.  1. 


*  4.  To  fortify  or  defend  in  front. 

"  Yonder  walls  that /ron*  your  town." 

Shakeip. :  Troilui  <t  Crattida,  iv.  6. 

*  5.  To  meet ;  to  appear  in  the  presence  of. 
6.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  front;  to 

supply  a  front  to :  as,  To  front  a  house  with 
marble. 
B.  Intransitive: 

*  L  To  stand  or  go  foremost. 

"I  front  but  in  that  file 
Where  others  tell  steps  with  me." 

Snaketp. :  Henry  VIII.,  i.  1 
2.  To  stand  or  be  situated  with  the  face  or 
front  towards  any  object. 

"  Nor  doth  its  en  trance  front  in  vain 
To  old  lona's  holy  fane." 

Scoit :  Lord  of  the  Iilet,  iv.  10. 

front  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Eng.  front ;  -age.] 

1.  The  front  part  of  a  building  or  other 
structure. 

2.  The  extent  of  the  front  of  anything 

front -ag-er  (ag  as  Ig),  s.    [Eng.  frontag(e) ; 
-er.} 

Law :  One  who  owns  the  opposite  side. 
(Jacob.) 

front  -  al,    *  front  -  ale,    *  front  -  all, 

*  frount-eL  a.  &  s.     [Fr. ;  Ital.  frontale.} 

A.  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Being  in  front ;  at  or  on  the 
front. 

"A  movement  upon  that  place,  whether  by  frontal 
attack  or  threatening  a  flank,  is  among  the  probabili- 
ties of  the  ensuing  week."— Standard,  Sept  2,  1883. 

2.  A  natomy : 

(1)  Human:  Relating  or  belonging  to,  or  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  front. 

(2)  Compar. :  Pertaining  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  third  cranial  segment,  corresponding 
to  the  vertical  part  of  the  frontal  bones  in 
man.    (Huxley,  &c.)    (See  the  compounds.) 

B.  As   subst.  :   (Lat.  frontale,  from  frons 
(genit.  frontis)  =  the  forehead.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  frontlet ;  a  fillet  or  band  worn  on  the 
forehead. 

"  The  bout  and  the  barbet  with  frount  el  shule  feghe." 
Political  Stings,  p.  154. 

*2.  A  curtain 
of  a  bed. 

IL  Techni- 
cally : 

1.  Arch.  :    A 
small  imitation 
of  a  roof  over 
a  small  door  or 
window. 

2.  Ecclesio- 
logy: 

(1)  Prop.  :  A 
.  hanging  of  em- 
broidery cover- 
ing the  front  of 

the  altar,  and  varied  in  colour,  according  to 
the  festival  ;  an  autependium. 

"It:m,  tlire  pece  of  hingaris  for  the  chapell,  of 
dainmee  of  the  hew  of  the  orenge  and  purpure.  Item, 
ane  frontale  of  the  saniyne  daramas  frenyeit  with 
silk.  —  Inventoriet  (1539),  p.  si. 

(2)  Less  Prop.  :  A  piece  of  metal  or  enamel 
work,  or  of  mosaic,  with  gilding  and  jewel- 
lery, or  of  wood  painted  or  carved  or  forming 
an  arcade  of  images,  and  serving  the  same  pur- 
pose as  (1).  There  is  a  fine  example  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  at  Westminster,  made  of  wood, 
painted,  gilt,  and  inlaid  with  coloured  glass. 

3.  Med. :  A  bandage  or  topical  application 
to  the  forehead. 

"  The  torpedo,  alive,  stupefies  at  a  distance ;  but 
after  death  produceth  no  such  effect :  which  had  they 
retained,  they  might  have  supplied  opium,  and  served 
as/rontafrin  phrensies."— Browne:  Vulgar  Brrouri. 

4.  Mil. :  A  metal  face-guard  for  a  soldier. 

frontal-angle,  s. 

Anat. :  For  def.  see  extract. 

"When  the  skull  rests  11)1011  a  horizontal  plane,  the 
angle  formed  by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  frontal- 
bone  with  that  plane,  which  may  be  called  tha  frontal- 
angle,  will  afford  at  least  as  correct  a  means  of  esti- 
mating the  degree  of  perfection  of  cranial  develop- 
ment as  what  is  commonly  called  the  facial-angle."— 
Uumjihrryu  :  The  Human  Skeleton,  p.  245. 

frontal-artery,  s. 

Anat.  :  One  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
ophthalmic  artery.  It  passes  from  the  orbit 
at  its  inner  angle,  and,  ascending  on  the  fore- 
head, supplies  the  muscles,  integuments,  and 
pericranium,  anastomosing  with  the  artery  of 
the  opposite  side. 


FRONTAL. 


fronu^l-'oone,  s. 

Anat. :  A  bone,  double  in  the  fetus,  single 
in  the  adult,  situate  at  the  base  of  the  cranium, 
and  at  the  superior  part  of  the  face.  It  forms 
the  vault  of  the  orbit,  lodges  the  ethmoid 
bone  in  a  notch  in  its  middle  part,  and  is 
articulated  besides  with  the  sphenoid,  parietal, 
and  nasal  bones,  the  OSM  unguis,  superior 
maxillary,  and  malar  bones. 

frontal-eminence,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  part  forming  the  greatest  con- 
vexity of  the  forehead  on  each  side.  I  tig  separ- 
ated by  a  slight  depression  from  below  from  the 
superciliary  ridge. 

frontal-hammer,  s. 

Forg. :  A  forge-hammer  lifted  by  a  cam, 
acting  upon  a  tongue  immediately  in  front  of 
the  hammer-head. 

frontal-lobe,  a. 

Anat. :  That  portion  of  the  brain  which  ia 
situated  in  front  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando, 
and  above  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius. 

frontal-nerve,  s. 

Anat. :  The  largest  of  the  three  branches  of 
the  ophthalmic  nerve  (q.v.). 

frontal-sinuses,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Two  deep  cavities  in  the  substance 
of  the  frontal  bone.  They  are  separated  by  a 
median  septum,  and  open  below  into  the  ante- 
rior cells  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  They  appear 
during  the  first  year,  and  go  on  increasing  in 
size  up  to  old  age. 

frontal-suture,  s. 

Anat. :  A  suture  between  the  two  portions 
of  the  frontal  bone.  It  occurs  in  children, 
and  even  in  some  adults  it  is  not  obliterated 
by  ossification. 

fron'-tate,  frdn'-tat-Sd,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac. 
front;  -ate,  -ated.] 

Sot.  :  Increasing  in  breadth  ;  growing 
broader. 

front  -box,  s.  [Eng.  front,  and  box  (q.v.).l 
A  box  in  a  theatre  from  which  there  is  a  direct 
view  on  to  the  stage. 

"  That  men  may  say,  when  we  ihefrontbox  grace. 
Behold  the  first  in  virtue,  as  in  face." 

Pope :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  v.  17. 

front  -ed,  o.  [Eng.  front ;  -ed.}  Formed  with 
or  drawn  up  in  a  front. 

"  Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 
With  rapid  wheels,  or  fronted  brigades  form." 
Milton:  P.L..U.M3. 

*  front  -er,  s.    [Eng.  front ;  -er.] 
EccUs.  :  A  frontal  (q.v.). 

fron  tier,  *  fron-ter,  *  froun-tor,  s.  &  a. 

[Fr.  frontiere,  from  Low  Lat.  fronteria,  fron* 
taria,  from  frons  (geuit.  frontis)  =  a  forehead, 
an  exterior,  a  front ;  Ital.  frontiera  ;  Sp.  fron- 
tera ;  Port,  fronteira  =  a  frontier.  ] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  part  of  a  country  which  fronts  or 
borders  upon  another  ;  the  border  or  the 
marches  or  extreme  limit  of  a  country. 

"  I  upon  my  frontieri  here 
Keep  residence. 'r  Milton :  P.  L.,  II.  998. 

*  2.  An  outwork  in  fortification. 

"Of  palisadoes./ronrter*,  parapets." 

Shaketp. :  1  Uenry  IV.,  it  S. 

*  3.  The  forehead. 

"  Their  bolstered  hair,  which  standeth  crested  round 
their/rout i«r»,  and  haugeth  over  their  faces."— Stubbet. 

*  4.  The  extreme  edge,  limit,  or  border ; 
the  most  remote  part. 

*  5.  The  border,  the  edge  of  anything. 

"  In  the/rounCor  of  the  high  stage." 

Lydgate :  Minor  Poemt,  p.  IS. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  frontier 
or  border  of  a  country  ;  border. 

"And  so  with  readle  minds  and  active  bodies  they 
breake  through  the  frontier  baukes  over  against  them, 
whiles  the  enemies  were  amused  on  the  fires  that  our 
men  made."—/".  Holland:  Ammiamu  MarceUinut, 
p.  106. 

U  For  the  difference  between  frontier  and 
border,  see  BORDER. 

"  fron  tier,  *  fron-tire,  v.i.  A  t.  [FRONTIER, 
*•] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  stand  on  the  frontier  ;  to  constitute  a 
frontier  or  border. 

2.  To  possess  territories  bordering   on  or 
forming  a  frontier  to  another. 


boll,  bo?;  plut,  Jowl;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  JCenophon,  exist,    ph     f. 
-«ian,  -tlan  =  snan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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frontignac— frosting 


B.  Trails. :   To  place  on  the  frontier  ;   to 
surround,  to  hem  iu. 

"  Yet  now  that  it  u  no  more  a  bonier,  nor  frontind 
with  enemies,  -why  should  mcb  priviledges  bee  any 
more  continued  ?  "—Spenter  •  Yitw  of  tht  Statt  </  Irr 
land. 

fron  tignac,  fron  tiniac  (tignac.  tin 
lac  as  tin-yac),  s.  [Fr.  Frontignan.  (See 
def.).j  A  kind  of  wine  made  at  Frontignan  in 
Herault,  France 

front    ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.     [FRONT,  t'.] 

A.  i  B.  Js  pi.  par  it  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :   The  act  or  state  of  standing 
or  being  placed  facing  or  opposite  to  an  ob- 
ject ;   the  act  of  placing  a  front  on  :   as,  the 
fronting  of  a  house  with  stone. 

front  -ing -1^,  ailv  [Eng.  fronting;  -ly.}  In 
such  a  manner  or  position  as  to  front  or  face 
some  particular  object ;  in  a  facing  position  ; 
opi-osingly 

fron   tiniac  (tiniac  us  tin  yac),  5.  [FRON- 

TUiNAC.] 

fron  tis  pie9e,  *  fron  tis -pice,  «.  [Fr. 
frontispict,  from  Low  Lat.  frontispicium  —  a 
front  view,  a  front ;  frons  (genlt.  frontis)  =  a 
front,  and  specie  =  to  see  ;  Ital.  frontispizio ; 
Sp.  froutispicio.]  That  which  is  seen  in  or  at 
the  front ;  aa — 

*  1.  The  front  of  a  house,  the  facade. 

"  But  the  greatest  difflcultte  in  this  kinde  of  worke. 
wu  about  the  verie  frontispiece  and  mainelintle-  tree. 
—P  Uolland  :  Plinit.  bk.  xxxvi.  ch.  xir. 

2.  An  engraving,  drawing,  or  picture  front- 
ing the  title-page  of  or  at  the  beginning  of  a 
book. 

"  Thou'lt  bear  about  a  quire  of  wicked  paper, 
Defiled  with  sanctified  rhimes, 
And  idols  in  the  frontitrfece." 

Cartvrrijht :  Ordinary,  iii.  I. 

*  3.  The  front,  the  open  visible  space. 
"  The  evening  on  the  frontitpiece  of  heaven 

His  manUe  spreads  with  many  colours  gay." 

Olowr:  On  Sir  Itooc  A'ewton. 

*  4.  The  first  view  or  sight. 

"  Tis  paradise  to  look 
On  the  fair /ron* itpiec*  of  Nature's  book." 

Dryden  :  Britannia  Redinna,  107. 

5.  The  face.    (Slang.) 

If  The  corrupt  spelling,  frontispiece,  is  due 
to  an  erroneous  idea  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
word  was  the  English  piece. 

*  front  less,  o.  [Eng.  front;  -less.]  Wanting 
shame  or  modesty ;  full  of  effrontery,  shame- 
less 

"The  Athenian's  [Socrates]  modest  irony  was  of 
another  taste,  aud  better  suited  to  the  decorum  of 
conversation,  than  the  Syrian's  [Lucian]  frontlets  buf- 
foonery. "—Burd  :  On  the  manner  of  Writing  Dialogue. 
(Pref.) 

•front  less  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  frontless;  -ly.'] 
In  a  shameless,  barefaced  manner  ;  without 
shame  or  modesty. 

front-let,  s.  [For  frontalet,  a  dimin.  from 
frontal  (q.v.).] 

L  A  frontal,  a  small  band  or  fillet  worn  on 
the  forehead.  (Scott :  Marmion,  vL  3.) 

*  2.  A  face,  an  appearance. 

"  Of  shorter  limb,  and  frontlet  more  ornate. 
Such  the  Silurian."  Dyer :  T!ie  fleece,  i. 

fron-to,  in  compos.  [Lat.  frons  (genit.  frontis).  ] 
Pertaining  to  the  forehead. 

fronto  parietal  suture,  s 

Anat. :  A  suture  which  connects  the  frontal 
and  the  parietal  bones.  It  is  called  also  the 
coronal  suture. 

fron  ton,  «     [Fr.] 

Arch. :  The  decorated  entrance  to  a  building, 


consisting  of  a  cornice  supported  by  consoles 
and  surmounted  by  a  pediment. 


front -room,  *     [Eng.  front,  aud  room.]    A 
room  in  the  front  of  a  house. 

front   ward,  adv.     (Eng.  front,  s  ;  -ward] 
Erectly,  upward. 

"  Men  deflue  a  man— 
The  creature  who  looks  frontward  to  the  stars." 

£.  B.  lirottnina :  A  urora  Leigk,  viL 

*  frop   pish,  a.     [A  modification  of  frappish 
(q.v.).]     Peevish,  cross,  froward 

"  Why  dost  thou  look  so froppith  I  who  has  angered 
tltcethui?"—  H'tcHertey:  Country  Wife.  U  L 

*  frbre,  a.  &  adv.     [FRORNK.] 

A.  As  ailj  :  Frosty,  frozen. 

"  His  benrd.  all  white  as  spangles  frore 
That  clothe  Pliuliiii:iio:i'a  fun-sto  lioar." 

Wnrton      The  Urave  vf  King  Arthur 

B.  As  adv.  :  Frostily,  sharply,  keenly 

"The  parch  ing  ail 

Bums  frore,  and  cold  iwrforms  the  effect  of  flre." 
Milton  •  P.  L.,  ii.  595. 

*  frbrne,  a     [A.S.  froren,  pa.  par.  offreosan  = 
to  freeze ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gevroren,  pa.  par. 
of  vriesen  =  to  freeze  ;  Ger    gefroren,  pa.  par. 
of  frieren  =  to  freeze  (q.v.).J     Frozen,  con- 
gealed with  cold. 

"O,  my  heart-blood  is  well-nigh  frorne  I  feel." 

Spenter  :  Shephcardt  Calender  ;  Feb. 

•frdr'-y',  *  frbar'-^,   a.      [Eng.  fror(e);  -y.] 
Frozen,  frosted,  rigid,  or  stiff  with  cold. 
"  Her  up  betwixt  his  rugged  hands  he  reared. 
And  with  hu/rory  lips  full  softly  kist." 

Spemer  :  F  Q.,  IIL  viii.  35. 

fresh,    *  frosche,   *  froske,  *  frosse,   s. 

[A.S.  frox;    O    H    Ger.  /tact,  frosch ;    Icel. 
froskr  ;  Dut  vorsch.]    [FROO  (1),  s.]     A  frog. 
"  For  todes  and  frotket  may  no  man  flyt." 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  62. 

Tf  Obsolete  except  in  Northern  provincial 
dialects. 

frost,  *  forst,  *  forste,  ».    [A.S.  forst,  from 
freosan  =  to  freeze  ;   cogu.  with  Dut.   vorst ; 
Ger. frost;  Icel.,  Dan.  &  Sw. frost.]  [FREEZE,  v.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  freezing  or  Incoming 
frozen  ;  the  congelation  of  fluids  by  the  loss 
or  abstraction  of  heat. 

2.  That    state  of   the  atmosphere    which 
causes  fluids  to  freeze  ;  severe  cold,  or  frosty 
weather. 

"  The  third  day  comes  a/roj/,  a  killing  frott," 

Shakmp. :  Henri/  fill.,  iii.  1 

3.  Frozen  dew     [HOAR-FROST.] 

*  II.  Fig.  :  Coldness,  chilliness,  or  severity 
of  manner  or  feeling. 
H  (1)  Black-frost :  [BLACK-FROST]. 
(2)  Hoar-frost :  [HOAR-FROST]. 

frost-bearer,  *.    [CRYOPHORUS.] 

frost-bite,  s.  A  state  of  numbness  of  any 
part  of  the  body,  but  especially  of  the  ex- 
tremities, caused  by  exposure  to  extreme  cold. 

frost-blite,  s. 

Bot.:  Cheuopodium  album. 

frost-blue,  s.    A  coarse  variety  of  smalt. 

frost-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  small  fish,  Morrhua  pminosa, 
common  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States 
just  after  frost  sets  in,  whence  the  English 
name.  It  is  called  also  the  Tom-cod.  (Storer.) 

frost-lamp,  s.  An  oil-lamp  placed  be- 
ne.ith  the  oil-tube  of  an  Argand  lamp  to  keep 
the  oil  in  a  flowing  condition  on  cold  nights. 
It  is  used  especially  in  lighthouses. 

frost-mist,  s.  A  mist  caused  in  frosty 
weather  through  the  freezing  of  the  vapour  in 
the  atmosphere. 

"  A  frost-mitt,  rising  from  the  ocean,  covered  the 
eastern  horizon."— Scott :  Waverley,  ch.  xlvL 

frost  smoke,  s. 

Meteor. :  A  smoke-like  appearance  occurring 
at  times  over  the  sea  in  the  Arctic  regions.  It 
is  congealed  fog. 

"  The  brig,  aud  the  ice  round  her,  are  covered  by  a 
strange  black  obscurity ;  it  is  the/rort-tmo/to  of  Arctic 
winters."— Hane.  in  Webtter. 

frost-weed,  frost-wort,  s. 

Bot. :  Helianthemum  canadense,  a  rock  rose 
about  a  foot  high,  with  yellow  flowers,  grow- 
ing in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Late  in 
the  autumn  ice  crystals  rise  from  the  cracked 
bark  of  the  root,  whence  it  is  named.  It  is 
sometimes  used  as  an  aromatic  tonic. 


frOSt,  r.t  &  i.     [FROST,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 
1.  Literally : 

1.  To  injure  by  frost;  aa,  Growing  vegeta- 
bles are  fronted. 

2.  To  cover  with  hour-frost. 

"  Hoary  Thames,  with  fr-at  'd  osiers  crowned, 
Was  three  loug  moons  in  icy  fetters  bound. 

ilay  :  Trie.a,  ii.  35». 

3.  To  rough  up  the  nails  in  a  horse's  shoe  to 
enable  him  to  gain  a  firm  foothold  on  frozen 
ground. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  cover  with  any  substance  resembling 
frost :  as,   A  cake   is  fretted  with  powdered 
sugar. 

2.  To  make  hoary  or  white  ;  to  whiten. 
"And  helpless  Age  with  hoary,  frosted  head." 

I'urnell:  (Oft  of  Poetry. 

*  B.  Iiitrans.:  To  become  frostbitten. 
*  frOSt' -bite,  v.t.     [Eng.  frost,  and  bite.] 

1.  To  nip  up  or  affect  with  frost ;  to  make 
frostbitten. 

2.  To  expose  to  a  frosty  atmosphere. 

"My  wife  up  and  with  Mrs.  Pen  in  the  fields  to 
frostbite  themselves.'  —Pepyi  :  Diary. 

frost   bit  ten,  a.       [Eng.  frost,    and  bitten 

(q-v-)J 

1.  Lit. :  Affected  with  or  numbed  by  frost ; 
nipped  or  withered  by  the  frost. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Nipped,  as  plants  by  the  frost. 

frost' -bound,  a.      [Eng.  frost,  and  bound.] 
Bound  or  confined  by  frost. 

"  So  stood  the  brittle  prodigy  ;  though  smooth 
And  slipi  ery  the  materials,  yet.frostbouttd, 
Firm  as  a  rock."  C'otcper :  Talk,  T.  15*. 

frost'-ed,  a.     [Eng.  frost ;  -ed.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Covered  with  frost  or  any  substance  re- 
sembling frost. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  the  dead  or  lustreless 
appearance  of  gold,   silver,    or  glass,   when 
polishing  the  surface  is  omitted.     It  is  sup- 
posed to  resemble  the  hoar-frost,  and  hence 
the  name.     Frosted  work  is  introduced  as  a 
foil  or  contrast  to  burnish  work,  in  which  the 
metal    receives   the  full  lustre  by  an  agate 
or  flint  burnisher.     Electro-plated  work  is  in 
the  frosted  condition  as  it  comes  from  the 
bath,  and  may  be  burnished  in  whole  or  in 
part.  The  frosted  appearance  on  glass  is  given 
by  grinding,  or  by  the  Sand-blast  (q.v.),  mak- 
ing ground-glass,  which  diffuses  the  rays,  and 
does  not  transmit  a  direct  ray  or  clear  image. 

"  The  rich  brocaded  silk  unfold. 
Where  rising  flowers  grow  stiff  with/ro»?ed  gold." 
day  :  Trivia. 

IL  Bot. :  Having  the  appearance  of  hoar- 
frost ;  as  the  leaves  of  Rosa  pruinoaa.  It  is 
nearly  the  same  as  "  dewy,"  except  that  the 
glittering  particles  are  opaque. 

frosted-glass,  s. 

Glass-man. :  A  form  of  glass  formerly  made 
by  the  Venetians,  and  recently  revived.  It 
has  irregularly  varied  marble-like  projecting 
dislocations  in  the  intervening  fissures.  Sud- 
denly plunging  hot  glass  into  cold  water  pro- 
duces crystalline  convex  fractures,  with  a 
polished  exterior,  like  Derbyshire  spar ;  but 
the  concave  intervening  figures  are  caused, 
first  by  chilling,  and  then  reheating  at  the 
furnace,  and  simultaneously  ex]  landing  the 
reheated  ball  of  glass  l>y  blowing,  thus  separa- 
ting the  crystals  from  each  other,  and  leaving 
open  figures  between,  which  is  done  prepara- 
tory to  forming  vases  orornamenta.  Although 
it  appears  covered  with  fractures,  it  is  per- 
fectly sonorous. 

frosted-work,  s. 

Arch. :  Ornamental  work,  resembling  in  ap< 
pearance  hoar-frost  on  plants. 

frost' -J-1&  adv.     [Eng.  frost ;  -ly.} 

1.  Lit. :  With  frost;  with  excessive  cold. 

*  2.  Fig. :  With  coldness,  coolness,  or  fri- 
gidity;  coldly. 

"  Courtling,  I  rather  thou  shouldst  utterly 
Dispraise  my  work,  thau  praise  H/rottUy." 

Hen  J onion :  Cauoriou*  Counting. 

frost'-l-ness,  ».      [Eng.  frosty;  -ness.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  frosty ;  freezing  cold. 

frost'-ing,  s.    [Eng.  frost ;  -ing.] 

Cook. :  A  composition  of  powdered  loaf- 
sugar  mixed  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  used  to 
frost  cakes. 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,. pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian;  »,  ee  =  e;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


frostless — frown 
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•  frost -less,  a.  [Lug.  frost; -less.]  Free  from 
trost. 

frost' -nail,  s.    [Eng./rosi,andnai.'.]    A  rough- 
ing nail ;  driven  into  a  horse's  shoe  to  enable 
him  to  gain  a  firm  foothold  on  frozen  ground. 
"  The  claws  are  strait  only  to  take  hold,  for  better 
progression  :  as  a  horse  that  U  shod  with/nutnaifc."— 
Grew :  Cotinologia  Sacra. 

frost -nailed,  a.  [Eng.  frost,  and  nailed.] 
Having  the  nails  roughed. 

frost -nipped,  a.  [Eng.  frost,  and  nipped.] 
Nipped  up  or  blighted  by  the  frost ;  frost- 
bit£en. 

frost'- work,  s.  [Eng.  frost,  and  work.]  The 
beautiful  pattenis  or  figures  formed  by  the 
deposition  of  hoar-frost  on  windows,  plants, 
&c. 

"  Like  frott-work  in  the  morning  ray, 
The  fancied  fabric  melts  away." 

Scott :  Marmion,  i.  ( Introd.) 

frost -y,   *froost-y,  *frost-ie,  a.    [Eug. 
frost;  -y.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  freezing  ; 
excessively    cold ;    attended    with  frost ;  as, 
frosty  weather,  a.  frosty  night. 

"  Or  finally  for  the  great  store  of  waters  engendred 
in  that  frottie  and  cold  climate,  that  the  baukes  are 
not  able  to  liolde  them."— UocUayt :  Voyage*,  iii.  27. 

2.  Affected   or  injured  by  frost ;  under  the 
influence  of  frost ;  frozen  ;  as,  The  ground  is 
frosty. 

*U.  Figuratively: 

1.  Cold ;   cool  or    frigid  in  disposition  or 
temper ;  without  heat  or  ardour. 

"  Youth  is  fiery,  age  is  frosty." 

Longfellow  :  ,-wng  of  Uiaviatha,  iv. 

2.  Hoary ;  white ;  as  though  covered  with 
hoar-frost. 

"Where  is  loyalty? 
If  it  be  banished  from  the/roily  head, 
Where  shall  it  find  a  harbour  in  the  earth  T  ' 

ShaJtelp. .  2  Henry  VI.,  Y.  1. 

•frote,  *  froote,  *  frot-en,  v.t.  [O.  Fr. 
frottr ;  Fr.  frotter;  Sp. /rotor;  Ital.  frettare  = 
to  rub.J 

1.  To  rub. 

"  Who  rubbith  now,  vhofroteth  now  his  lippest" 
Chaucer  ;  C.  T.,  4,748. 

2.  To  stroke. 

"  Her  hedes  thay  fawue  tad  frote."      Gamme,  1,919. 

"frot'-er-er,  *.  [Eug.  frote ;  -erer.[  One  who 
rubs  another. 

ubber  in  a  hot  house."— Mar- 
M. 

froth,  'frothe,  s.  [Icel.  frodha,  fraudh: 
cogn.  with  Dan.  fraade ;  Sw.  Jfradya.] 

I.  Lit. :  Foam,  spume  ;  the  bubbles  caused 
in  liquors  by  agitation  or  fermentation. 

"  When  wind  expireth  from  under  the  sea,  as  It 
cause th  suuie  light   motions  of   bubbles,  aud  white 
circles  of  /rot*."— Oacon  :  Natural  Hillary. 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  An   empty,  senseless,    or    unsubstantial 
display  of   eloquence  or   wit ;   mere    words 
without  sense  or  substance  ;  empty  talk. 

"  If  the  mind  be  full  aud  embittered,  it  will  assuredly 
have  it*  vent.  and.  like  unsettled  liquors,  work  over 
iuto/r»M  and  foulness."— nouth,  vol.  viii.,  «er.  9. 

2.  Anything  vain  or  empty;  light,  unsub- 
stantial matter. 

"  Drunke  with  frothri  of  pleasure.' 

Stirling:  Cliorut  to  the  Tragedy  of  Dariui. 

froth- worm,  s.  The  same  as  Frog-worm 
(q-v.). 

froth,  "  frothe,  v.t.  &.  i.    [FROTH,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  cause  to  foam ;  to  cause  froth  to  ap- 
pear on  the  surface. 

**  Pill  me  a  thousand  |x>ts.  taiAjrnth  'em,  froth  'em." 
Ve«um  t  flft. :  Pilgrim,  lit  «. 

2.  To  cover  with  froth  ;  as,  A  horse  froths 
his  bit. 

*  IL  Fig. :  To  emit  or  utter  as  froth  ;  to 
give  vent  to  anything  unsubstantial,  vain,  or 
empty. 

••  He  frets  within,  frotht  treason  at  his  month." 

ttrydtn  :  Don  Xebattian,  t  L 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  foam  ;  to  give  out  froth  or  foam  ; 
to  become  covered  with  froth. 

-Aud  the  billow. frothed  like  yeast" 

LongftUoie:  Wreck  of  the  lletpertu. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  talk  emptily  ;  to  give  vent  to 
empty  words. 

"  Excess  iniiddifs  the  bent  wit.  and  makes  It  flutter 
•wl  froth  high."— Ore*.  (Johntun.) 


*  froth'-I-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  frothy;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  frothing  manner ;  with  froth 
or  foam ;  foamingly. 

2.  Fig.  :  In  a  frothy,  trifling,  empty,  or  un- 
substantial manner ;  emptily,  vainly. 

froth -l-ness,  s.    [Eng.  frothy  ;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  frothy. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Emptiness,  unreality,  unsubstan- 
tially. 

"  Should  I  testify  to  such  a  one's  face  of  the  profane. 
ness  and  frothinea  of  his  discourse,  I  should  ouobUgsj 
him  for  ever.  I  dare  not  do  it  Dare  not  do  it  I"— 
South :  Sermont,  voL  viii.,  ser.  9. 

* froth-less,  a.  [Eng.  froth;  -less.]  Free 
from  or  without  froth. 

froth -spit,  s.  [Eng.  froth  and  spit.]  The 
same  as  CDCKOO-SPIT  (q.v.). 

froth-stick,  froath  -stick, s.  [Eng.froth, 
and  stic/;.]  A  stick  for  whipping  up  milk,  or 
rrakiug  up  a  syllabub. 

"  My  bairn  lias  tocher  of  her  awn, — 
A  shode-shool  ol  a  hoi  in  club, 
A /'••  nit  It  stick,  a  can. ;-.  creel,  a  knock." 
Country  Wedding,  in  ti'atton't  CM.,  Ui.  47. 

froth'-y,  *  froath-y,  o.    [Eng.  froth ;  -y.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  Of  the  nature  of   froth :   consisting  of 
froth. 

"Behold  A  frothy  substance  rise  : 
Be  cautious,  or  your  boitlc  flies."        Swift. 

2.  Full  of  or  covered  with  froth  or  foam. 

"  He  neighs,  he  snorts,  he  bears  his  head  on  high ; 
Before  his  ample  chest  the  frothy  waters  fly. 

Dryden:  Virgil;  sfneidiL  752. 

*  IL  Figuratively : 

1,  Soft ;  not  solid  or  firm. 

"  Their  bodies  are  so  solid  and  hard  as  you  need  not 
fear  that  battling  should  make  them  fnthy."— Baron  : 
Natural  JiUtorf. 

2,  Vain,  empty,  unsubstantial,  trifling. 

"  If  we  suruey  the  stile,  or  subiect  matter  of  all  our 
popular  euterludes  we  shall  discover  them  to  bee 
either  scurrilous,  Ac.,  or  at  the  best  but  frothy,  vaiue, 
aud  friuolous."— Prynne:  3  U  a  trio- ilattix,  L 

frothy-poppy,  s. 

Bot. :  Silent  infiata.  It  is  not  a  genuine 
poppy,  nor  at  all  akin  to  one.  Called  Frothy 
from  the  idea  that  the  froth  of  the  cuckoo- 
spit  froghopper  is  more  frequently  seen  upon 
it  than  upon  most  other  plants.  (Britten  <t 
Holland.) 

trough,  a.     [FREUCH.] 

*  troupe,  *  frounse,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  froncer; 
Dut.  fronssen;  Sp.  fruncir;   Port,  framio.] 
[FLOUNCE.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  form  into  wrinkles  ;  to  wrinkle  up. 

"  Haue  her  miu  boude,  I  shall  thee  wedde : 
Aud  thus  his  trouth  he  leyth  to  wedde. 
With  that  ahofrounceth  vp  the  browe." 

(joiner:  C.  A..  I 

2.  To  curl,  to  frizzle  or  crisp  the  hair  about 
the  face. 

"To  frounce  aud  curie  the  haire.  to  become  effem- 
inate in  speech  aud  body,  is  the  very  patterue  of  our 
youth."— Prynne :  1  Ui*trio-Jtattix.  v.7. 

3.  To  adorn  or  set  off  with  flounces,  fringes, 
plaits,  &c. 

"  Not  tricked  anil  frounced  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attick  boy  to  hunt" 

Milton  :  11  Petueroio.  12S. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  form  wrinkles  on  the  brow : 
hence,  to  frown,  to  show  displeasure. 

"  On  the  other  side,  the  Commons  frounced  and 
stormed  in  these  and  such  like  tear  men.  "—P.  Uolland  : 
Lii'iui,  p.  6J1. 

*  £roun9e,  "  fronce,  s.    [FROUNCE,  ».] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  wrinkle,  a  plait,  a  fold,  a 
flounce. 

"These  words  said  she,  and  with  the  lappe  of  her 
garment,  yplited  in  a  frounce,  she  dried  mine  eyeu 
that  weren  lul  of  thu  wawes  of  my  wepings."— Chaucer  : 
Boeciut,  bk.  i. 

IL  Technically: 

I,  Hawk. :  A  disease  in  hawks,  in  which  a 
dirty  white  foam  gathers  about  the  mouth  and 
palate. 

"  The  bawke  had  no  lyst 
To  come  to  his  fyst. 


2.  Fair.  :  A  disease  in  horses,  in  which  a 
mass  of  pimples  appears  on  the  palate  ;  the 
pimples  themselves. 

*  frounf'-ing,   s.      [Eng.  frouno(e);   -ing.] 
Frounces,  plaits,  flounces. 

M  With  dresMtng.  braiding,  frouncing,  flowering, 
All  your  Jewels  on  uie  pouring." 

Drayton     jjiuct  Elfiium,  Nymph.  2. 


«  frounje'-less,  a.  [Eng.  frounce;  -lets.]  Fn9 
from  wrinkles. 

"  I  dare  well  saina 
Her  forhedde/Voume  wall  ph.i^c." 

itoauiunt  of  tlie  Rote,  tea. 

froi'-zy,  fr<Sw'-sy,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful. 
perhaps  from  frow  (1).] 

1.  Musty,  rank,  fetid. 

"The  place  is  rendered  close  by  the  steam  of  moist 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  frowsy  petitions."— Dickmi- 
Ificholai  NuMeby,  ch.  xvi 

2.  Dirty,  slovenly. 

"  Here/rouzy  housewives  clean  their  loaded  reins." 
Pitt :  Imitation  of  Spenter. 

3.  Dim,  cloudy,  not  clean. 

"A/roi'zy  dirty-coloured  red 
Sits  on  her  cloudy  wrinkled  face."      Swift. 

*  frd"w   (1),    s.      [Dut.   vrow ;  Ger.    frau  =  a 
woman,  a  wife.]    A  dirty,  slovenly  woman  ;  a 
slattern. 

"  A  boor  hugging  a  frightful  frow  is  a  frequent  inci- 
dent even  in  the  works  of  Teniers."—  Walpole:  Aneo- 
dotet  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

frow  (2),  froe,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhapa 
connected  with  frow,  a.  (q.v.).] 

Coopering :  A  cleaving  tool  for  riving  staves, 
shingles,  or  clapboards  from  the  balk,  billet, 
or  juggle.  It  has  a  sharp  edge,  wedge-shaped 
blade,  and  a  handle  set  in  the  plane  of  the 
blade,  but  at  right  angles  to  its  length.  It  is 
driven  by  a  mallet. 

*  frow,  o.    [FROUOH.]    Brittle  ;  easily  broken 
or  cleft. 

"That  [timber]  which  grows  in  gravel  is  subject  to 
be  frow  (as  they  term  it)  and  brittle."— Hvtlyti :  Hylta. 

fro -ward,   *  fra  ward,  a.  &  adv.     [Tha 
Northern  form  ol  frontward  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  willing  to  yield  or  comply  with  what 
is  asked  or  required  ;  perverse  ;  peevish  ;  re- 
fractory ;  ungovernable  ;  difficult  to  manage  ; 
morose. 

"  Russell  had  always  been  froteard,  arrogant,  and 
mutinous."— Macaulav :  Sat.  ttig.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  Unpropitious,  adverse. 

"  To  th'  importunity 
Ot  froward  fortune  shall  be  forced  to  >  eeld." 

Spenter:  F.  «..  III.  Ui.  8L 

*  B.  As  adv. :  Away  from. 

"  At  euen  cam  a  fugelflight  froward  Arable  to  hem> 
rigt."  Oenesit  t  £xodiu,  3.32L 

frd'-ward-ly,  adv.  [Eug.  froward ;  -ly.]  In 
a  froward,  perverse,  morose,  or  petulant 
manner. 

"  I  hid  me  and  was  wroth,  and  he  went  frovanUw 
in  the  way  of  his  heart"— Itaiah  Ivii.  IT. 

fro  -ward  ness,  s.    [Eng.  froward ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  froward  j 
perverseness,  moroseness,  perversity. 

2.  A  perverse,  disobedient,  or  obstinate  act 

"  How  many  frouurdneuei  of  ours  does  he  smothert 
how  many  indignities  does  he  pass  by?  how  many 
affronts  does  he  put  up  at  our  hands  1"— Souths 
Sertnota,  vol.  it,  ser.  2. 

frow'-er,  s.  [Eng.  frow  (2) ;  -tr.]  The  sam» 
as  FROW  (2),  s.  (q.v.). 

"  A  f  rower  of  iron  for  cleaving  of  lath. 
With  roll  for  a  saw-pit,  good  husbandry  hath." 

Tatter  :  Uutuandrie,  ch.  rviL.  st  8. 

*  frdw'-ey,  a.    [Faowv  (2),  o.] 

*  fr<Jw -ing,  a.     [Etym.   doubtful.]     Appsv 
rently,  damp  or  foggy. 

"  Gather  not  rose*  in  a  wet  and  frowing  houre." 

Suckling:  Aglaura,  1.6S8. 

*frdw'-Ish,a.  [Eng.  frow, ,(l)s.; -isA.]  Musty, 
damp,  rank,  fetid. 

"  He  that  U  rank  orfrowith  In  savour.  Vircotui."— 
Withal,  p.  286. 

frovv-n,  '  frounc,  '  trownc,  frown  yn. 
v.i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  * Jrogner,  *Jiongner,  pre- 
served in  Fr.  se  refrogner  —  to  frown  ;  ct 
Ital.  infrigno  =  wrinkled,  frowning  ;  bw.  dial. 
fyna  =  to  make  a  wry  face  ;  Norw.  frciyna.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To   express   displeasure,  annoyance,  or 
sternness  by  the  contraction  of  the  brows  ;  to 
assume  a  stern  guise  or  surly  look  ;  to  scowl. 

"Frowning,  as  If  in  his  unconscious  arm 
He  held  the  thunder."       Cowper  :  Talk.  L  SSL 

2.  To  present  an  unfavourable  appearance ; 
to  look  with  disfavour  or  threateningly  ;  to 
lower. 

"  The  trembling  suu  now  plays  o'er  ocean  blue, 
And  now  rude  mountains  frown  amid  th«  ukie*/ 
Thomvm :  Cattle  of  Indolmc*,  i.  M. 

B.  Trans. :  To  repress,  rej>el,  or   rebuke 
with  a  frown  or  a  look  of  displeasure. 


boil,  boy;  potlt,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph     f. 
-dan,  -tian  -  shan.     tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  -  zhnn.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  del. 
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frown— fruit 


frown,  j.    [FROWN,  v.] 

1.  A  look  of  displeasure,  severity,  or  stern- 
ness expressed  by  a  contraction  of  the  brows. 

"Yet  Bariwsieux  was  stiM  at  the  War-office;  ami  It 
vu  nut  pretended  that  he  Imd  N-.  n  punished  even  by 
•  wonl  at  *  frown"—  Jlai\iulay  .  //•«  A'.IS;  .  ch.  xiz. 

2.  Any  expression  or  inaiuIVstation  of  dis- 
pleasure. 

"Patiently  endure  that  frovn  of  fortune,  and  by 
•omc  notable  exploit  wiu  a^aiu  her  favour."— Kiiotlti: 
Hilton*  of  On  Turk*. 

frown '-Of,  s.  [Eng.  frown;  -tr.]  One  who 
frowns  or  scowls  ;  one  who  shows  displeasure 
in  his  looks. 

"That  Pharisaic  ffnvner  at  the  boy." 

Btrom  .  Chrut  among  the  Doctort. 

•frown  ful,<i.  [Eng.yroir»;/«f(0.]  Frown- 
ing ;  expressive  of  displeasure,  sternness,  or 
severity. 

•'  Far  other  purpose  they  supply  ; 
The  murderer's  burning  cheek  to  bide. 
And  ou  bis  frotciiful  temples  die." 

Laiisilturm  :  Laurel  *  Reed. 

frd'wn'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  A  s.    [FROWN,  v.] 
A.  4  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  snbst.  :  The  expression  of  displeasure, 

severity,  or  sternness  by  a  frown  ;  a  frown. 

frown'-lng-ljf,  adv.  [Bug.  frowning;  -ly.] 
In  a  frowning  manner ;  with  a  frown ;  sternly ; 
with  a  look  of  displeasure. 


"frd'wn'-y,  a.     [Eng.  frown;  -y.]     Given  to 
frowning  ;  stern,  severe. 

"Her/Vowny  mother's   ragged   shoulder,"—  Sir   F. 
Pal  f  rare.    (Ogttne.) 

•  frowsy  (1),  *frow-ie,a.   [Eng./rou>(l),  s.  ; 
-»/.]    Musty,  frowsy. 

"  Or  like  not  of  the/k-ouw  fede, 
Or  with  the  weeds  be  glutted." 

Spenier  :  Shepheardt  Calender  ;  July. 


;-tf  (2),  *  tr£fr-ey,  a.  (Frow,  &.  ;  -y.} 
Applied  to  wood  which  works  evenly  and 
without  splitting  or  tearing. 

frowsf-^,  a.    [FROWSY.]    Frowsy,  musty. 

"When  it  is  not  only  humble,  but  froteity,  and 
when  it  is  pervaded  by  an  atmosphere  of  thunderous 
gloom,  you  are  apt  to  wish  you  were  anywhere  else 
than  at  home  1  "-E.  J.  Worboiie  :  Siuie,  ch.  xxv. 

frtfw'-zjf,  a.    [FROCZY.] 

froz   en,  *  froze,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [FREEZE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjtctive  : 
L  Literally  : 

L  Congealed  with  cold. 

"  Like  reeds  beside  zfroien  brook." 

Scott  :  Lay  of  the  Latt  JlinMrel,  iii.  26. 

*  2.  Subject  to  frost  or  excessive  cold  ;  ex- 
eessively  cold  ;  frosty  :  as,  a.  frozen  climate. 

*  H.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Chill,  cold,  or  frigid  in  affection  or  dispo- 
Bition  ;  wanting  1n  wannth  of  feeling. 

"  Be  not  ever/roten,  coy."  Caretv. 

2.  Wanting  in  natural  heat  or  vigour  ;  cold, 
Unfeeling. 

"  Even  here,  where  frozen  chastity  retires, 
Love  finds  an  altar  for  forbidden  fires." 

Pope:  Eloua  to  Abela.ro,  181.  ' 

frozen  ocean,  s. 

Gtog.  :  The  North  and  South  Polar  Seas. 

•fro*  -en  ness,  s.    [Eng.  frozen;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  frozen. 

"Return  to  that  frozenneu  which  is  hardly  dis- 
solved."—^. Gardiner. 

F.  R.  S.    A  contraction  for  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

•frub-ish,   *frub-bish,   v.t.     [FURBISH.] 
To  furbish  ;  to  rub  up. 

"JT11  make  yon  young  again,  believe  that,  lady, 
I  will  Kfrubith  you.7^ 

Beaum.  t  Flet.  :  Custom  of  the  Country,  iii.  1. 

*  fruct,  v.i.     [O.   FT.  fruict  ;  Lat.  fructus  = 
fruit  (q.v.).]    To  bear  fruit. 

"  How  suld  a  penny  fruct  contrair  nature  ?  " 

Colkelhie  Sow,  7W. 

*  fruct,  t.    [FRUCT,  v.  ]    Increase,  fruit. 

"  He  wald  preve  the  thrid  penny,  quhyle  hid 
Quhilk  for  the  tyme  DO  fruct  nor  proffeit  did." 
Cockelbie  Sow,  783. 

fruct'-  ed,    o.     [Lat.  fructfus)  =  fruit  ;   Eng. 
suff.  -ed.] 

Her.  :  Bearing  fruit  ;  applied  to  a  tree  or 
plant  so  represented  on  an  escutcheon. 


friic-tes'-ce n96,  «.  [Lat.  fructus)  =  fruit ; 
Eng.  suff.  -escence.] 

Bot.  :  The  time  when  the  fruit  of  a  plant  is 
ripe  ;  the  fruiting  season. 

friic-tic'-U-ldse,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Low  Latin 
fructiciUosus.]  Producii/g  a  heavy  crop  of 
fruit ;  loaded  with  fruit. 

FT&C  -ti-dor,  s.    [Fr.  =  fruit-giver.] 

Calendar :  As  freely  translated  by  an  English 
wit,  Poppy.  The  name  given  in  Oct.,  1793,  by 
the  French  Convention  to  the  twelfth  month 
of  the  republican  year.  It  commenced  on  Aug. 
18,  and  ended  on  Sept.  16,  and  was  the  third 
summer  month. 

*  fruc-tif-er-OUS,   a.     [Lat.  fructifer,  from 
fructus  =  fruit,  and/ero  =  to  bear,  to  produce ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.   -ous.]    Bearing  or  producing 
fruit. 

"Some  experiments  may  be  fitly  enough  called  luci- 
ferous  and  others fructiferout."— Boyle :  World,  iii.  423. 

fruc-tlf-i-ca'-tion,   s.      [Lat.  fructificatio, 
fruct ificalus,   pa.    par.  of  fructifico  =  to  bear 
fruit;  Fr. fructification.]    [FRUCTIFY.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  liearing  fruit ;  fecun- 
dity ;  fertility. 

"That  the  sap  doth  powerfully  rise  in  the  spring,  to 
put  the  plant  in  a  capacity  of  fructification,  he  that 
hath  beheld  how  many  gallons  of  water  may  be  drawn 
from  a  birch-tree  hath  slender  reason  to  doubt"— 
Browne  :  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  fertilizing  or  ren- 
dering productive  ;  fertilization. 

"  As  may  be  discovered  from  .  .  .  the  prevalent 
frucrijic'-tioii  of  plants  thereby."  —  Browne  :  Vulgar 
Ernurs,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxi 

IL  Bot. :  The  fruit  and  its  parts.  Often 
used  of  cryptogamous  plants,  but  also  of  those 
which  are  phanerogamous,  when  its  meaning 
is  so  extended  as  to  embrace  the  parts  of  the 
flower  as  well  as  of  the  fruit. 

friic'-tl-f  led,  pa.  mr.  or  a.    [FRUCTIFY.] 

fruc'-ti-fy,   *  fruc  ti  fie,  v.  t.  &  i.     [Fr. 

fructifier,  from  Lat.  fructifico,  from  fructus  = 
fruit,  and  facto  =  to  make ;  Sp.  fructificar ;  Ital. 
fructificare.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  fruitful  or  productive  ; 
to  fertilize  ;  to  cause  to  bear  fruit. 

"  The  legal  levies  the  sovereign  raises  are  as  vapours 
which  the  sun  exhales,  which  fall  down  in  sweet 
showers  to  fructify  the  earth."—  Unwell :  Vocal  Forest. 

B.  Intrans.  :   To  become  or  be  fruitful  or 
productive  ;  to  bear  fruit. 

"  Those  parts  that  do  fructify  in  us." 

Hhaketp. :  Loae't  Labour's  Lott,  iv.  2. 

frUC-tlp'-a-rous,  a.  [Lat.  fruct(us)  =  fruit, 
i  connective,  and  Lat.  pario  —  to  produce.] 

Bot.  :  Producing  as  a  monstrosity  several 
fruits  metamorphosed  from  one. 

fruct'-ist,  s.  [Lat.  fruct(us)  —  fruit,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ist.]  One  who  classifies  plants  by  their 
fruit.  (Rees:  Cyclop.) 

fruct' -dse,  s.  [Lat.  fruct(us)  =  fruit ;  -ose 
(Chem.).] 

Chem. :  Sugar  of  fruit,  an  uncrystallizable 
sugar,  identical  in  composition  and  optical 
rotatory  power  with  the  mixture  of  levo-glu- 
cose  and  dextro-glucose  obtained  from  cane- 
sugar  by  the  action  of  acids. 

*  fruc'-tu-a-ry,   s.     [Lat.  fructuarius,  from 
fructus  =  fruit.]   One  who  enjoys  the  produce, 
fruit,  or  profits  of  any  thing. 

"  In  sum,  at  last  we  ought  to  determine  that  kings 
are  not  proprietors,  nor  fructuaries,  but  ouely  ad- 
ministratoure."— Prynne :  Treachery  &  IfMoyalty,  pt. 
iv.t  p.  170. 

*  fruc-tu-a'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  fructus)  =  fruit ; 

Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ation.}    Produce,  fruit. 

"  The  first  fructuatian  of  an  advancing  society."— 
Povmal(\m).  p.  80. 

*  friic'-tu-OUS,  a.     [Fr.  fructueux,  from  Lat. 
fructuosus,  from  fructus  =  fruit ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
fructuoso ;  Ital.  fruttuoso.]     Fruitful,  fertile, 
fertilizing. 

"  So  much  does  fructtwus  moisture  o'erabound." 

Phitipt :  Cider,  L 

*  frUC'-tu-OU»-ljf,  adv.   [Eng.  fructuous;  -ly.] 

In  a  fruitful,  fertile,  or  fertilizing  manner. 

*  friic'-tu-OU8-n2ss,    s.      [Eng.   fructuous  ; 
•ness.]    the  quality  or  state  of  being  fruitful, 
fertile,  or  productive  ;  fruitfulness,  fertility. 

*  fruc'-tiire,  s.     [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  fructus, 
pa.  par.  of  fruor  =  to  enjoy.]     Use,  enjoy- 
ment, fruition. 


frue -some,  a.  [Eng.  /roic(l),  s.,  ami  some.] 
Coarse-looking,  frowzy. 

"  I  never  w.is  ainang  traitors  that  I  WHS  ccrUiu  of 
till  this  day.  Let  them  take  that !  bloody  fruetom* 
beasts.  '—Urowttie  vf  Itodsbeck,  i.  10S. 

fru'-gal,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  frugalis,  from  fnue 
(genit.  frugis)  =  fruit;  Sp.  frugal;  Ital. 
iriigale.] 

1.  Thrifty,  sparing  ;  not  profuse  or  lavish  ; 
economical  in  the  use  or  expenditure  of  money, 
goods,  provisions,  &c. 

"  frugal,  affectionate,  sober,  and  withal 
Keenly  industrious  ' 

IVordtworth :  Excurtion,  bk.  i. 

2.  Characterized  by  frugality  or  economy  ; 
not  wasteful. 

"  Yet.  labouring  well  his  little  spot  of  ground, 
Some  scattering  put-herbs  here  and  there  he  found ; 
Winch,  cultivated  with  his  daily  care, 
And  bruised  with  vervain,  were  his  frugal  fare." 
Dryden  :  Virgil ;  deorgic  iv.  194. 

*  3.  Sparing  ;  not  lavish.     Followed  by  of. 
"  If  through  mists  he  shoots  his  sullen  beams. 

frugal  of  light,  in  loose  and  strangling  streams, 
Suspect  a  drizzling  day. 

Dryden :  Virgil ;  Georgic  i.  592. 

fru-gal'-l-ty^  s.  [Fr.  frugalite,  from  Lat 
frugalitas,  from  frugalis ;  Sp.  frugalldad ;  ItaL 
frugalita.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  in  1534,  speaks 
of  the  word  as  not  then  in  general  use.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  frugal ;  economy, 
thrift;  a  judicious  and  careful  management 
of  anything  valuable,  so  as  to  avoid  all  un- 
necessary or  wasteful  expenditure  or  use  ; 
good  husbandry  or  housewifery. 

"  Frugality  has  ever  been  esteemed  a  virtue  as  well 
among  Pagans  as  Cbrietia.ua."— Goldsmith :  The  Bee. 

*  2.    A  frugal  or  sparing  use  of  anything. 
(Followed  by  of.) 


If  For  the  difference  between  frugality  and 
economy,  see  ECONOMY. 

fru'-gal-ly,   adv.      [Eng.  frugal;  -ly.]     In  a 
frugal,  economical,  or  thrifty  manner ;  thriftily. 
"  She  had  wherewithal  to  live  frugally  genteel."— 
Malone :  Life  of  Dryden. 

*  fru'-gal-ness,  s.    [Eng.  frugal ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  "of  being  frugal ;  thrift ;  frugality. 

fru'-gar-dite,  s.  IGer.  fnigardite.]  Named 
from  Frugard,  near  Helsingfors,  in  Finland, 
where  it  is  found.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Vesuvianite.  It  is  one 
of  two  varieties  which  have  been  called  Mag- 
nesian  Vesuvianite.  (Dana.)  The  'Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.  makes  it  a  variety  of  Idocrase  (q.v.). 

frug-gin,  *£rug-on,s.  [Fr.  fourgon.]  (See 
extract.) 

"Fourgon.  An  oven-forke  (termed  in  Lincolnshire 
a  fruaain),  wherewith  fuel  is  both  put  into  an  oven 
and  stirred  when  it  is  (on  fire)  in  it."— Cotgrave. 

*  fru-glf -er-OUS,  a.     [Lat.  frvgifcr  =  fruit- 

bearing  ;  frux  (genit.  frugis)  =  fruit ;  fer(o)  = 
to  bear,  and  Eng.  &c.  sutf.  -ous.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Bearing  fruit. 
"  And  God  said.  Behold  I  $ 

herb  which  is  upon  the  fa 
Literal  Cabbala,  ch.  i.,  p.  9. 

2.  Fig.:  Fertilising. 

"  But  from  the  bounteous  gods  derive  their  birth 
The  gales  which  breathe  fruaiferous  to  earth." 

Cooke:  Heri^l,  1,198. 

fru-glv'-dr-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  frux  (genit.  frugis) 
=•  fruit,  and  'voro  =  to  swallow  whole,  to  de- 
vour.] 

Zool.  :  A  section  of  the  Mammalian  order 
Cheiroptera  (Bats).  It  contains  only  one 
family,  Pteropidse  (Fox-bats)  (q.v.). 

frii-glV'-or-OUS,  a.  [Lat  frux  (genit.  fnigis) 
=  fruit,  and  voro  =  to  swallow  whole,  to  de- 
vour.] 

Ornith.,  £c. :  Fruit-devouring,  living  upon 
fruits. 

"  In  &frugivorous  bat  I  find  the  following  vertebral 
formula,"— Owen;  Anat.  of  Vertebrate!. 

*  frug-on,  s.    [FRUQOIN.] 

fruit,  *  fruct,  *  frut,  *  frute,  *  fruyt, 
*  froyt,  *  fryt,  *  fryte,  s.  [Fr.  fruit,  from 
Lat.  fructus  —  fruit,  from  fructus,  pa.  par.  of 
fruor —  to  enjoy  ;  O.  S.,  O.  H.  Ger.,  &  M.  H. 
Ger.  fruht ;  O.  Fris.  frucht ;  Dut.  vrucht ;  I  eel. 
fruktr;  Sw.  frukt ;  Dan.  frugt ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
fruto  ;  Ital.  frutto;  Ger.  frucht.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  vegetable  products  yielded  by  the 
earth  to  supply  the  wants  of  man  and  other 


flit*,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there; 
or.  wore,  wolf,  rvork.  who,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Syrian,   so.  w=e;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


fruit— fruitless 
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animals,  whether  necessary  for  their  susten- 
ance and  support,  or  applied  only  to  their  en- 
joyment, such  us  corn,  grass,  cotton,  and  all 
cultivated  plants. 

"  Six  years  thou  thai t  sow  thy  laud,  and  gather  111 
ibefruita  thereof."— Kxodut  xxiii.  10. 

(2)  The  edible,  succulent  products  of  certain 
plants,  in  which  the  seeds  are  inclosed :   as 
grapes,  apples,  oranges,  &c. 

"  See  now  the  rising  fruitt  the  gardens  crown. 
Imbibe  the  sun,  and  wake  his  light  their  own." 
Blttckmore :  Creation,  bk.  i. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(4)  The  product  or  offspring  of  animals. 

"  Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord :  and  the 
fruit  of  the  womb  is  his  reward."— Ptalm  cxxvli.  S. 
2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  product ;  that  which  is  produced  or 
effected. 

"  Give  her  of  the/ruttof  her  hands  ;  and  let  her  own 
works  praise  her  in  the  gates."— Proverbi  xxxi.  3L 

(2)  The  result,  consequence,  or  effect  of  any 
thing,  whetker  beneficial  or  otherwise. 

"  We  heartily  wish  you  well :  wish  to  see  you  reap 
the/rutt  of  your  virtue."— Middleton :  Lift  if  Cicero, 
vol.  HI..  §9. 

(3)  Benefit,  profit,  advantage. 

"  What  fruit  had  ye  in  those  things  !  "—Ram.  vi.  21. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Hot. :  In  a  strict  sense  the  ovary  or  pistil 
arrived  at  maturity,  but  more  commonly  the 
term  is  extended  to  embrace  also  whatever  is 
combined  with  the  ripe  ovary.    For  instance, 
the  pine-apple  consists  of  a  mass  of  bracts, 
calyces,  corollas,  and  ovaries :  and  the  common 
apple  of  a  succulent  superior  calyx,  corolla, 
and  ovary.    Like  the  pistil  it  may  consist  of 
one  or  several  carpels.    In  the  latter  case  the 
carpels  may  have  coalesced,  ormay  beseparate. 
Gartner,  Mirbel,  and  various  other  botanists, 
have  proposed  classifications  of  fruits.    The 
following  is  that  of  Dr.  Lindley  : — 

Class  I.  Fruit  simple,  Apocarpl.  (1)  Utriculus,  (2) 
Achsenium.  (3)  Drupa,  (4)  Folliculus,  (5)  Leguiaen, 
(6)  Lomeutum. 

Class  II.  Fruit  aggregate.  AggregatL  (1)  EUerio, 
(2)  Syncarpium,  (3)  Cyuarrhoduin. 

Class  III.  Fruit  compound,  Syncarpi.  (1)  dryopsis, 
(S)Tarcerulus.  (3)  Samara,  (4)  Amphisarca,  (5)  Pyxi- 
dium,  (6)  Regma,  (7)  Concentaculurn,  (8)  Siliqua,  (9) 
Silicula.  (10)  Ceratiumjll)  Capaula,  (12)  Hesperidium. 
(13)  Nuculaneuiu,  (14)  Tryma.  (IS)  Crernocanriuiu,  (I*) 
Glaus.  (17)  Cypsela,  (18)  Diplotegia,  (19)  Pepo,  (20) 
Balausta,  (21)  Bacca,  (22)  Poumiii. 

Class  IV.  Collective  fruits,  Anthocarpi.  (1)  Dicle- 
Biuin.  (2)  Sphalerocarpium,  (3)  Syconus,  (4)  Strobilus, 
(6)  Sorosis. 

U  A  Spurious  Fruit  is  any  kind  of  inflores- 
cence which  grows  up  with  a  fruit  and  forms 
one  body  with  it,  as  a  pine  cone.  (Treas.  of 
But.) 

2.  Hort.,   Comm.,  Ac.:    The    United  States 
possess  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  ranging  from 
those  of  cold  climates  to  those  of  the  semi- 
tropics.    There  is   no  country  on   the  earth 
more  prolific  in  fruit  growth  and  development. 
the  moot  desirable  of  foreign   fruits  having 
been  added  to  those  native  to  the  soil. 

fruit-box,  ,?.  A  small  box  of  certain  di- 
mensions in  which  fruit  is  shipped  to  market. 

fruit-crows,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  the 
Coraoinse,  a  sub-family  of  Corvidse.  They  are 
confined  to  South  America. 

fruit-dryer,  s.  A  email  house,  with 
kiln,  furnace,  shelves,  and  means  for  ventila- 
tion, used  for  drying  fruits. 

fruit-eaters,  s.  pi. 

j  Ornith. :  One  of  the  names  given  by  Swain- 
ion  to  the  family  Ampelidae  (Chatterers). 

fruit  frame,  s. 

llort. :  A  trellis  or  espalier 

fruit-gatherer, ».      , 

1.  One  who  gathers  fruit. 

2.  An  apparatus  or  contrivance  tor 'pTcking 
fruit  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  arm. 

fruit-grove,  >.  A  plantation  of  fruit- 
trees  ;  an  orchard. 

"  The  faithful  slave 

Whom  to  my  nuptial  train  Icariui  gave 
To  t«nd  the/ruit  grata." 

Pope :  Homer ;  Odyuey  IT.  OT4, 

fruit-bouse,  s.   A  storage-house  for  fruit. 

fruit-knife,  i.  A  knife,  having  a  silver 
or  plated  blade,  used  for  paring  and  cutting 
fruit,  as  apples,  pears,  Ac. 

fruit-ladder,  «.     A  light  ladder  to  rest 


against  the  limbs  of  the  tree,  or  stand  by 
itself  while  the  picker  stands  upon  it  to  gather 
fruit. 

fruit-loft,  s.  A  room  for  the  storage  and 
preservation  of  fruit. 

fruit-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  grinding  grapes 
for  must  or  apples  for  cider. 

fruit-picker,  s.    [FRUIT-GATHERER.] 

fruit-pigeon,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Carpophaga,  a  genus  of  Columbidas 
(Pigeons),  which  fee-d  solely  on  fruit.  The 
species  inhabit  the  forests  of  India,  the  Mo- 
luccas, the  Celebes,  Australia,  and  the  Pacific 
Islands.  Their  plumage  is  very  brilliant ;  green, 
yellow,  and  purple  are  the  prevailing  colours. 

fruit-press,  s.  A  press  for  expressing 
the  juice  of  fruit. 

fruit-Shop,  s.  A  shop  where  fruit  is 
sold  ;  a  fruiterer's  shop. 

fruit-Show,  s.    An  exhibition  of  fruit. 

fruit-spur,  s. 

Bot.  &  Hort. :  A  little  stunted  branch,  the 
ultimate  development  of  which  is  into  fruit 
instead  of  leaves.  |_SPUR,  Bot.  (2).] 

"  Every  bud  will  in  time  naturally  form  a  fruit- 
ipur."—Oardenert'  Chronicle,  No.  410,  p.  695  (1881). 

fruit-Stall,  s.  A  stall  in  a  market  or 
street  for  the  sale  of  fruit. 

fruit-sugar,  s.    [FRUCTOSE.] 

fruit-time,  s.  The  season  when  fruit  is 
ripe ;  the  time  for  gathering  fruit. 

fruit-tree,  s.  A  tree  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  its  fruit ;  a  tree  whose  principal  value 
arises  from  the  fruit  produced  by  it. 

"Beautiful  is  the  laud,  with  Its  prairies  and  forests 
of  fruit-treet."          Longfellow:  Etangeline,  ii. 2. 

*  fruit,  *  frut  en,  *  fru-tyn,  v.i.     [FRUIT, 
*.]    To  bear  fruit. 

"  frutyn  or  brynge  forthe  frute.  FructifKO."— 
Prompt.  Pan. 

fruit  -age  (age  as  Ig),  »  frut-age,  ».  [Fr. 
fruitage.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Fruit  collectively  ;  fruitery. 

"  One  accustomed  to  desires  that  feed 
Ou  fruit  age  gathered  from  the  tree  of  life." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*  2.  Fig. :  The  fruit  or  result  of  any  action 
or  line  of  conduct. 
IL  Arch. :  Carved  work  to  resemble  fruit. 

"  There  are  sundry  other  ornaments  likewise  belong- 
ing to  the  freeze,  such  as  eurarpa,  festoons,  aud 
frutaget."— Evelyn:  OfArchitecti  i  Architecture. 

fruit'  bear-er,  s.  [Eng.  fruit,  and  bearer.] 
A  tree  or  plant  which  produces  fruit ;  a  fruit- 
ful plant 

"  Trees,  especially  fruitbearert,  are  often  infected 
with  the  measles."— Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

fruit  -bear-Ing,  a.    [Eng.  fruit,  and  bearing.] 

Bearing  or  producing  fruit ;  fruitful,  prolific. 

"By  this  way  graft  trees  of  different  kinds  one  on 

another,  tafruitbeariiig  trees  on  those  that  bear  not.* 

—Mortimer:  Uutbandry. 

fruit  -bud,  i.    [Eng.  fruit,  and  bud.] 

Bot. :  A  bud  which  produces  fruit.  Except 
in  the  case  of  momecious  and  direcious  plants, 
it  is  the  same  as  flower-bud.  In  the  case  of 
these  plants  it  -is  the  same  as  a  bud  producing 
a  female  as  distinguished  from  a  male  flower. 

*  fruit -e"d,  o.     [Eng.  fruit;  -ed.]     Bearing 
fruit ;  covered  with  fruit. 

"  So  we  have  seene  the  kernel  of  a  well  fruited  plant 
degenerate  into  that  crab,  or  willow,  which  gave  the 
original!  to  his  stock."— Bp.  Ball :  Cont.  ;  Manaua. 

*  fruit'-en,  v.t.    [Eng.  fruit;  -en.]    To  make 
fruitful. 

"  1  He  may  as  well  ask]  why  thou  usest  the  Influencies 
of  heaven  to  fruiten  the  earth.  "—Bp.  Halt:  Contempt.; 
The  Keturrection. 

fruit  -  er  -  er,  *  frulct  -  er  -  er,  «.  [Eng. 
fruit ;  -er,  the  second  -er  being  superfluous  ; 
Fr.  fruictier.]  One  who  deals  in  fruit. 

"I  did  fight  with  one  Sampson Stockfish. *  fruiterer, 
behind  Oray's  Inn."— ijmketp. :  t  Henry  I V.,  ill.  i, 

*  fruit' -er-y,  «.    [Fr.  fruiterie.] 

1.  Fruit  collectively  considered  ;  a  crop  of 
fruit. 

"  When  the  imMfruittry  seems 
Exempt  from  ills,  au  oriental  blast 
Disastrous  flies,"  J.  Philipt :  Cider,  111. 


2.  A  fruit-loft  ;  a  repository  for  fruit 

*  fruit-es-ter,  s.  [Eng.  fruit;  fern.  suff.  -ster.l 
The  feminine  of  fruiterer  ;  a  female  seller  of 
fruit. 

"  And  right  anon  in  comeii  totnbesteres 
Fetis  aud  smale.  and  youg  fruitetterei, 
Siugers  with  harpes."  Chaucer  :  C.  T..  12,414. 

fruit'-ful,  *  fruite-fuU,  a.     [Eng.  fruit; 


L  Literally  : 

1.  Producing  fruits  ;   fertile  ;   productive  ; 
prolific. 

"  Nature  multiplies 

Her  fertile  growth,  and  by  disburdening  grows 
Mure  fruitful."  Jlilton:  P.  L.,  v.  31». 

2.  Bearing  fruit. 

"  Full  of  all  maner  goodes,  welles  dygged  onte,  vyne- 
yardes  oylegarclens,  aud  w*uy  fruitful  trees."—  BM* 
(1551),  Jfehemiuh  ix.  25. 

3.  Full  of  or  heavy  with  fruit. 

"  We  find  a  tall  and  sickly  stalk, 
But  not  the  fruitful  ear." 

Cowiier  :  Olney  Hymn,  xvl. 

4.  Prolific  ;  bearing  children  ;  not  barren. 

"  Tin  fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth. 
—Generii  i.  28. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Productive  of  results,  whether  beneficial 
or  otherwise     (Followed  by  of  or  in.) 

"  We  curse  not  wine  ;  the  vile  excess  we  blame, 
More  fruitful  than  the  accumulated  board, 
O/  pain  and  misery." 

Armttrong  :  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  ii 

*  2.  Liberal,  bounteous,  bountiful. 

"  A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds  us." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  t  *. 

*  3.  Plenteous,  copious. 

"  One  fruitful  meal  would  set  me  to  it." 

Shaketp.  :  feature  for  JUecaure,  IT.  8. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  fruitful  and 
fertile,  see  FERTILE. 

fruit'-ful-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  fruitful  ;  -ly.] 

*  1.  In  a  fruitful  manner  ;  so  as  to  be  fruit- 
ful or  prolific. 

"  How  sacred  seeds  of  sea,  and  air,  aud  earth, 
Aud  purer  fire  through  universal  night, 
Aud  empty  space  did  fruitfully  unite." 

lloscommon. 

*  2.  Plentifully,   plenteously,  abundantly, 
copiously. 

"You  have  many  opportuni  ties  to  cut  him  off;  if 
you  will  want  not,  time  aud  place  will  be  fruit/ally 
offered."—  Slutkeip.  :  Lear,  iv.  6. 

3.  So  as  to  produce  fruit  ;  profitably  ;  with 
advantage  or  profit. 

"  And  these  are  words  which  ...  we  may  fruitfully 
entertain  ourselves  with,  upon  this  sad  occasion  at 
this  time."  —  Howe  :  f^unerul  Sermon  on  the  Death  of 
Dr.  Batti. 

fruit    ful  -  ness,  *  fruit  -ful-nesse,  i. 

[Eug.  fruitful  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fruitful  ;  fertility  ; 
fecundity. 

"  A  little  further  up  the  defile  no  sign  of  population 
or  of  fruitfulneu  was  to  be  seen."—  Maeaulay  :  Silt. 
Eng.,  eh.  xviii. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  prolific  ;  fecundity. 

"  The  goddess,  present  at  the  match  she  made, 
She  blessed  the  bed  such/ru«//«Iiic«  conveyed." 
Dryden:  Ovid:  Jletamorphotet  X. 

3.  Fertility  or  exuberance  of  genius  or  in- 
vention. 

"  Sandrart  adds,  that  it  is  incredible  ihefruitfulneu 
of  Holbein's  invention  and  industry  in  performing 
so  much."—  Walpole:  Anecdotei  of  Painting,  vol.  i., 
ch.  iv. 

•  fruit  -Ing,  a.    [Eng.  fruit  ;  .(»?.]    Pertain- 
to  or  bearing  fruit. 

fru-i'-tion,  ».    [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  fructus,  pa. 
par.  of  fruor  =  to  enjoy  ;  Sp.  fruicion  ;  ItaL 
fruizione.}    Use,  enjoyment,  or  possession  of 
anything,  especially  such  as  is  accompanied 
with  pleasure  or  satisfaction  ;   the  pleasure 
derived  from  possession,  use,  or  enjoyment. 
"  Because  Thou  hast,  though  throned  in  highest  blt»» 
Equal  to  God,  and  equally  enjoying 
Godlike  fruition,  quitted  all. 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  ill.  SOT. 

*  fru'-i-tive,    a.      [Lat.  fruitus,  pa.   par.  of 
fruor  =  to  enjoy.]    Pertaining  to  use  or  enjoy- 
ment ;  possessing,  enjoying. 

"Contemplation  is  a  fmitin  possession  of  verities. 
which  flowers  the  miude  doth  no  longergatheror  col- 
\ect."—Hounta?ue  :  Devoute  Euayei,  pt,  1.,  tr.  xxi.,  f  4 

fruit  less,  *  fruyt-les,a.  [Eng.  fruit;  -lest.] 
•L  Literally: 

1.  Not  bearing  fruit  ;  barren. 

2.  Not  prolific  ;  barren  ;  not  bearing  offspring. 

"  The  Spaniards  of  Mexico,  for  the  first  forty  rears, 
could  not  make  our  kind  of  wheat  bear  seed  ;  but  it 
grew  up  as  the  trees,  and  was  fruitleu."—  Raleigh  : 
Bittory  of  th*  World. 


b6il.  b6y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph=& 
-clan, -tian,=  shan.    -tion  -sion-shun;  -(Ion,  -jlon  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tioua,  -aious^shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dol. 
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fruitlessly— fruticulose 


IL  Fig-  •'  Producing  no  results  ;  vain,  un- 
profitable, useless,  abortive,  bootless. 

"  The  utility  of  the  enterprise  was,  however,  «o  great 
and  obvious  th.it  all  opposition  proved  fruitless." — 
Jtacaulay:  Hut.  fag.,  eh.  Ui. 

H  For  the  difference  between  fruitless  and 
vain,  see  VAIN. 

fruit'-l£ss-ly,  adv  [Eng.  fruitless:  -ty.l  In 
a  fruitless  manner;  vainly,  without  any  re- 
sult; nnprofitably. 

fruit  less  ness,  *  fruit  less  ncsce,  s. 
(Eng.  fruitless ;  -ness.] 

*  1.  The  quality  of  producing  no  results ; 
unproductiveness. 

"It  U  no  mitrvill  if  those  that  mocke  at  goodnesse, 
be  plagued  with  iviitinuall  fn<itlasnetse."—Bp.  Ball  : 
Conttmpi. ;  UepMbosheth  i  JOoa. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fruitless  or 
unprofitable  ;  unprofitableness  ;  uselessness. 

-  The  fntitlettnea  of  their  enquiries  into  the  arcana 
of  the  Godhead."—  Warburton:  A  Commen.  on  Jiutiy 
on  Man. 

fruit  -  me  -  ter,  *.  [Eng.  fruit,  and  meter 
(q.v.).]  A  person  officially  appointed  to  exa- 
mine all  fruit  brought  into  a  market. 

"In  long-put  days  the  Corporation  fruitmetert 
claimed  a  sample  of  fruit  from  each  package  entering 
th«  port  of  London."— Daily  Neva,  Aug.  5,  1881. 

fruit -y,  a.    [Eng.  fruit;  -y.] 
•I.  Fruitful. 
2.  Resembling  fruit  in  flavour. 

frumc,    '  frome,  s.     [A.S.  fruma.]     The 
beginning. 

"At  Babilloine  ate  frame 
To  one  brige  thu  schalt  cume." 

Flora  t  Blanchi/tour,  IK. 

•fru-ment,  «.    [FRUMENTY.] 

•  fru  men-ta  -96-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus), 
a.     [Lat.  frumentaceus,  from  Jrumentum= corn 
Ital.  frumentacio ;  Fr.  frumentace.]     Of  the 
nature  of,  resembling,  or  composed  of  wheat 
or  other  cereal. 

•fru-men-tar'-i'-ous,  a.  [Lat.  fnimen- 
tarius,  from  frumentum  =  corn  ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
frumentario.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  wheat  or 
grain. 

•fru  men-ta  tion,  s.  [Lat.  frumentatio, 
from  fnimentum  —  corn.] 

Roman  Antiq. :  A  gift  or  largess  of  corn 
given  to  the  people  to  quiet  them  when  ex- 
cited or  uneasy. 

fru  men -ty,  *  fru-ment,  *  fru-ment  ie, 
*  fur-me-ty,  *  fru-me-tar-y,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

froumenti,  from  froument  =  wheat ;  Lat.  fru- 
mentum —  corn  ;  8p.  frumentada.] 
*1.  Corn. 

"  In  Frannce  and  Spaine,  timers  steep  their  wheat 
or  fi-ummt  in  water,  and  mash  it  for  their  drinke  of 
divers  sorts."— P.  Holland  :  Plinie,  bk.  xviiL,  ch.  vii. 

2.  A  dish  made  of  wheat  boiled  in  milk  and 
seasoned. 

"The  fifth  book  is  of  pease  porridge ;  under  which 
•re  included  frumetary,  water  gruel,  Ac."— King  :  Art 
&  Cookery,  let  ». 

•fram'-gnd,  «.    [A.S.] 

Old  Law :  The  first  payment  made  to  the 
kindred  of  a  person  slain,  towards  the  satis- 
faction for  his  murder. 

frump,  *  frumpe,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

•  1.  A  sneer,  a  mock,  a  flout,  a  jeer. 

"[Hel  shall  be  able  to  abashe  a  right  worthie  man, 
and  make  him  at  hit  wittes  ende,  through  the  sodaiue 
qoicke  and  vnlooked  frumpe  gluen."—  Wilton  :  Art* 
Of  Jiltetorigue,  p.  137. 

2.  A  cross-tempered,  old-fashioned  woman. 

"  Besides  that,  sometimes  jealous /rumu* 
Will  put  me  into  doleful  dumps." 

Lord  Lyttleton  :  Hymn  to  Elba. 

•  frump,  v.t.  &  i.    [FRUMP,  i.] 

A.  Trtns. :  To  mock,  to  jeer,  to  insult. 
"Eren  hee,  who  being  now  farre  stept  in  yeeres, 

Cains  was  wont  to  frump  and  flout  in  most  oppro- 
brious terms."—/*.  Holland:  Suetonlui,  p.  149. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  utter  jeers  or  insults ;  to 
mock. 

"  Studying  for  scoffes,  and  frumping  flouts,  not  for 
meet  pleas  to  help  any  cause."— P.  Holland:  Am- 
mianui  JtarceUinut,  p.  386. 

•  frump'-er,  *.    [Eng.  frump;  -tr.]    One  who 
mocks  or  jeers  ;  a  mocker. 

* frump-er-y,  s.  [Eng. .frump;  -try.}  Abuse, 
reproach,  sneer. 

"Hen's    mocks,   frumperies,    and    bastinadoes.' 
Uryuhart :  Rabelais,  bk.  i,  ch.  zL 


frump'-Ish,  a.     [Eng.  fi-ump  ;  -ish.] 

1.  Cross-tempered,  cross-grained,  sneering. 
"  9he  sits  down,  so,  quite  frumpish,  and  won't  read 

her  leasou  to  me."— J.  MUM    tOftMf.1 

2.  Old-fashioned,  as  applied  to  dress. 

frump  ish  ness,  v  fEng.  frumpish ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  frumpish. 

friim  pic,  *  frum-pylle,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful :  cf.  Ger.  rump/en  =  to  make  a  wry  mouth ; 
Dut.  frommelen.]  A  wrinkle. 

"  frumpylle.    Ruga,  ruyiUa.'—  Prompt.  Purr. 

frum  pie,  v.t.  [FRUMPLJE,  «.]  To  wrinkle, 
to  crease,  to  crumple. 

"  frumplyd.    Rugatus,  rugulatta."— Prompt.  Part. 

'  frum  schaft,  s.  [A.S.  frumsceaft,  from 
fruma  =  the  beginning,  and  sceaft  =  a  making.  ] 
A  creation,  a  beginning. 

" Thu  folckes  feder  of  frumschaft  scbuptest  al  that 
ischapen  is."— St.  Marherite,  p.  SO. 

•frumthe,  s.    [A.S.  frumth.]    The  beginning. 

"The  frumthe  to  thou  ende."— 0.  Eng.  Jfitcell.,  p.  142. 

frun-dle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  measure 
of  two  pecks. 

*  frunt,  v.t.    [p.  Fr.  afronter.]    To  encounter, 
to  meet,  to  strike. 

"  He  .  .  .  frunt  hym  in  the  fase  a  full  fel  wond." 
Destruction  of  Troy,  6,921. 

*frush,  •  frusch,  *  frusche,  '  frussch, 
*  frussh,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  froisser,  fruisser, 
from  Low  Lat.  frussura  =  a  breaking  up  : 
frusto  =  to  break  up  ;  Lat.  frustum  =  a  piece, 
a  fragment.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bruise,  to  crush,  to  batter. 

"  I  like  thy  armour  well ; 
Tllfruth  it,  and  unlock  the  rivets  all. 
But  I'll  be  master  of  it" 

Shakesp. :  Trottut  i  Crestida,  v.  8. 

2.  To  knock  down. 

"  He  fruuhet  so  felly  freikes  to  ground." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  5,931. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  rush. 

"  Thei  frutschen  togidere  fulle  fiercely."— Mamide- 
ville,  p.  238. 

*£rush  (1),  *  frusche,  *  frushe,  *  frusshe,  s. 

[FRUSH,  v.] 

1.  A  stroke,  a  blow,  an  encounter. 

"  Felle  was  the  frusshe,  fey  were  there  mony." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  8,998. 

2.  A  noise,  as  of  two  bodies  coming  into 
violent  collision.    (Southey.) 

3.  Wood  broken  up  ;  splinters  ;  refuse. 

"  Al  the  frushe  and  leavings  of  Greeke." 

Stanyhurit :  Virgil ;  *£neid  i.  89. 

*  frush  (2),  s.   [ A.  S.  frosc  =  a  frog ;  Ger.  frosch.] 

Farriery : 

1.  The  same  as  FROG  (q.v.). 

2.  A  discharge  of  a  fetid  matter  from  the 
frog  of  a  horse's  foot ;  also  called  Thrush  (q.v.). 

frush,  a.    [FRUSH,  v.] 

1.  Easily  broken,  brittle,  crisp. 

2.  Frank,  forward. 

*  trust,  *.    [Lat.  frustum.]    A  crumb,  a  frag- 

ment. 

"Allthe/rtuttand  crusts  and  rusts  of  antiquity."— 
Sterne :  Tristram  Shandy,  v.  ISO. 

*frns'-tra-ble,  a.  [Lat.  frustr(a)  =  in  vain, 
and  Eng."  adj.  suff.  -able.]  That  may  or  can 
be  frustrated ;  capable  of  frustration. 

•frus-tran'-e-ous,  o.  [Lat.  frustra  =  ia 
vain.]  Vain,  useless,  unprofitable. 

"  Hangre  all  the  poor  fruitraneous  endeavours  of 
nature.'  — South:  Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  6. 

f  rus'-trate,  v.t.  [FRUSTRATE,  a.  Fr.  frustrer; 
Sp.  &  Port,  frustrar  ;  Ital.  frustrare.] 

1.  To  make  of  no  avail  ;   to  defeat ;   to 
thwart ;  to  disappoint ;  to  baulk. 

"  Shall  the  adversary  thus  obtain 
His  end,  and  frustrate  Thine?  shall  he  fulfil 
His  malice t"  MOton:  P.  L.,  iii.  16«. 

2.  To  make  null  and  void ;  to  nullify ;  to 
render  of  no  effect 

"  [Thou]  bast  regained  lost  paradise. 
And  frustrated  the  conquest  fraudulent* 

Milton:  P.  R.,iv.  609. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  frustrate 
and  to  defeat,  see  DEFEAT. 

*  frus'-trate,  a.    [Lat.  frustrates,  pa.  par.  of 
frustro  =  to  disappoint,  render  vain  ;  frustra 
=  in  vain,  from  the  same  root  as  fraus  = 
deceit.] 


1.  Vain  ;  useless  ;  of  no  effect;  ineffectual; 
disappointed. 

••  He  is  drowned 

Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find,  and  the  sea  mocks 
Our  frustrate  search  on  Iniid." 

Shaketp. :  Tempest,  iii.  s. 

2.  Null  and  void. 

"  Few  things  are  BO  restrained  to  any  one  end  or  pur 
pose.  that,  the  same  being  extinct,  they  should  forth- 
with utterly  become  frustrate."— Hooker. 

*  friis'-trate-ly,  oulv.    [Eng.  frustrate  ;  -ly.] 
lu  vain  ;  vainly,  ineffectually. 

frus  tra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  frustratio,  from  fnu- 
tratus,  pa.  par.  of  frustru.}  The  act  of  frus- 
trating, thwarting,  or  defeating  ;  defeat. 

"  The  frustration  of  the  divine  counsels  concerning 
uiau."— Bp.  Uorne :  On  the  J'sttlms.  Ps.  ixxix. 

*  fru»'-tra-tlve,  a.     [Fr.  fmstratif,  from  Lat. 
frustratus]  pa.  par.  of  frustro.]     Frustrating, 

disappointing,  fallacious. 

*  frus'-tra-tdr-y,  a.   [Lat.  frustrate rius,  from 
frustratus,  pa.  par.  of  frustro ;  Fr.  frustratoire  ; 
Sp.,  Port., « Ital.  fntstratorio.}  That  makes  null 
or  void  ;  nullifying  ;  rendering  of  no  effect. 

"Bartolus  restrains  this  to  a  frustratory  appeal."— 
Ayliffe  :  Pareryon. 

*frU3'-tre,  v.t.  [Fr.  frustrer,  from  Lat. 
frustro.]  To  frustrate. 

"  Fruttre  your  rams,  fiered  your  flying  towrs." 
Sylvester :  T,<e  Decoy.  1,1*7. 

frus'-tule,  s.    [Lat.  frustulum,  dimin.  of  frut- 
turn,  =  a  little  piece.] 
Hot. :  One  of  the  joints  in  a  Diatom. 

*  frus'  -  tu  -  lent,     a.      [Lat.     frustulum.] 
Abounding  in  little  pieces  or  fragments. 

frus'-tu-lose,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  frustulosus,  from 
Class.  Lat.  frustulum  =  a  small  place,  a  bit] 
Bot. :  Composed  of  small  fragments. 

frus '-turn,  t  friiat,  s.  [Lat.  frustum =a  piece, 
a  bit.] 

Geom. :  A  portion  cut  off  from  any  solid 
figure.  Used  specially  in  the  expression, 
Frustum  of  a  cone,  which  means  any  part  cut 
off  from  a  cone,  excepting  only  the  vertex. 

frut  age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Mid.  Eng./Vtrf  = 
fruit;  suff.  -age.]  [FRUITAGE.] 

1.  Carved  work  resembling  fruit ;  a  fruit- 
piece. 

2.  A  confection  of  fruit 

fru-tes'-9en9e,  s.    [Eng.  frutesceii(t) ;  -ee.] 

Bot. :  Shrubbiness  ;  the  state  of  existing  as 
a  shrub. 

fru-tes'-cent,  a.  [Abbreviated  from  Lat. 
fruticescens  —  becoming  bushy,  pr.  par.  of 
fruticesco.] 

Bot. :  Shrubby,  as  distinguished  from  her- 
baceous  and  arboreal. 

"  By  this  means  nfrutescent  character  may  be  given 
to  the  smallest  herbs,  as  is  done  with  the  tree  mignon- 
ette."— Lindley :  Horticulture. 

frutescent  celandine,  t. 

Bot. :  Boceonia  frutescens. 

*  fruf -Ic-al,  *  frut  -Ic-all,  a.    [Lat.  frutt* 
(genit.  fruticis) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.}    Of  the 
nature  of  a  shrub ;  shrubby. 

frutf-Ic-ant,  a.  [Lat.  fruticam  (genit.  frutio- 
antis),  pr.  par.  offruticor  =  to  become  bushy ; 
/rote;  =  a  bush.]  Full  of  shoots. 

"  These  we  shall  divide  into  the  greater  and  more 
ceduous.  fruticant,  and  shrubby."  —  Btelyn  :  Sylia. 
(Introd.  {  3.) 

fruf  -I-cIst,  s.  [Lat.  frutex,  genit.  frutia(it) 
-  fruit ;  suff.  -int.] 

Bot. :  One  who  is  in  favour  of  classifying 
plants  according  to  their  fruit  ;  a  fruitist. 

"On  this  question  the  botanical  world  was  divided 
into  factions  of  Corollists  and  Fruticistt."  —  Barlt: 
Xng.  Plant  Jfamet,  p.  xxxvii. 

*  frut'-I-cous,  frut'-J-cose,  a.  [Lat.  frutieo- 

sits,  from  frutex  (genit.  fruticis)  =  a  shrub.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  shrubs ;  of  the  nature  of 
a  shrub  ;  shrubby. 

fruticose  lichens,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Lichens  having  the  thallus  more  or 
less  arborescent  in  form. 

frn-tic'-n-lose,  a.    [Mod.  Lat  fruticuloau, 
from  Lai  fruticulus  =  a  small  shrub,  dimin. 
of  frutex  =  a  shrub.] 
Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  small  shrub. 


fitte,  tat,  Care,  amidst,  what,  «friit  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  ptf 
Syrian.    »,  ce=  e;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


try,  *  fri-en,  *  ftye.  *  freye,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr. 
frire ;  Prov.  frigir,  frire,  from  Lat.  frigo  =  to 
roast ;  cogn.  with  Port,  frigir ;  Sp.  freir  —  to 
roast,  fry  ;  Gr.  <J>pvyu>  (phrugo)  —  to  parch ; 
8kt.  bhrajj  =  to  boil,  fry.] 

A.  To  dress  food  by  heating  or  roasting  in  a 
pan  over  a  lire  ;  to  cook  in  a  frying-pan. 

"Take  brede  and /rye  hit  in  arete  thou  schalle." 

Liber  Curt  Cocvrum,  p.  tt. 

B.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  be  dressed  in  a  pan  over  a  fire ;  to  be 
Cooked  in  a  frying-pan. 

2.  To  be  roasted  in  any  way. 

"Thenne  to /rye  in  oure  owne  gres." 

Richard  Cctur  de  Lion,  4,407. 

3.  To  understand   or  to  be  expert  in  the 
cooking  of  food  by  frying. 

*  4.  To  suffer  the  action  of  heat 

*  IL  Figuratively : 

L  To  melt  with  heat. 

"  Spice*  and  gums  about  them  melting  fry, 
And  phoenix-like,  in  that  rich  neat  they  die.* 

Waller:  Of  a  War  with  Spain,  K. 

8.  To  be  agitated,  to  boil,  to  foam. 

"  Ye  might  have  seen  the  frothy  billows/Vy." 

Sperutr  :  f.  q.,  IL  lit  44. 

8.  To  ferment,  as  in  the  stomach. 

"  To  keep  the  oil  from  frying  in  the  stomach,  drink 
mild  beer  after  it"— Bacon:  Natural  Hittory. 

4.  To  suffer  torment,  to  burn. 

"  My  blandish  menU  were  fewel  to  that  fire 
Wherein  he/ryU" 

Drayton  :  Legend  of  Pierce  Uavetton. 

5.  To  ferment  in  the  mind. 

"  What  kindling  motions  in  their  breasts  do  fry  I" 
Fairfax. 

fry  (1),  «.    [PRY,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  That  which  is  fried ;  a  dish  prepared 
for  table  by  frying. 

"  This  came  from 

The  Indie*,  and  eats  five  crowns  a  day  in/ry, 
Ox-livers,  and  browne  paste." 

Mayne  :  City  Match,  iii.  1. 

•2.  Fig.:    A  state  of  mental  ferment  or 
agitation. 

fry  (2),  *  fti,  *  frie,  *  frye,  ».    [Icel.  free, 

frjo  =  spawn,  fry  ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  fro;  Goth. 
fraiw  =  seed  ;  Fr.  frai  =  spawn,  fry ;  O.  Fr. 
fray,  fraye.] 

*L,  Seed,  offspring. 

"  To  the  and  to  ihifry 
My  blessyug  graunt  I." 

Tawnclej/  ifytteriet,  p.  14. 

2.  A  swarm  or  crowd,  particularly  of  small 
young  fishes. 

"  Forthwith  the  sounds  and  seas,  each  creek  and  bay. 
With  Ay  innumerable  swarm." 

J/il'on  :  P.  L..  vti.  400. 

3.  A   swarm  or  crowd  of  young   people ; 
young  people,  in  contempt 

"  Out  of  the  fry  of  these  rakehell  horseboys,  growing 
np  in  knavery  and  villainy,  are  their  kern  continually 
supplied  »nd  maintained.  —Spenter:  View  of  the  State 
Of  Ireland. 

*  4.  A  swarm  or  number  of  any  objects. 

"  A  heap*  of  hurtes,  a/ri«  of  foul  decaies.* 

Mirrour  far  ilagiltratet.  p.  5«. 

5.  The  young  of  the  salmon  at  a  certain 
stage  of  development. 

fry  (3),  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  kind  of  sieve. 

"He  dresseth  the  dust  from  malt  by  running  it 
through  a  fan  at  fry."— Mortimer :  Uutbandry. 

fry'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».     [FRY,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  Ai  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  At  subst. :  The  act  of  cooking  in  a  frying- 
pan  ;  the  state  of  being  fried. 

fry-Ing-pan,  *.     [Eng.  frying,  and  pan.]    A 
pan,  with  a  lung  handle,  in  which  food  is  fried. 
K  Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire:  From 
one  evil  into  another  still  greater. 

"  Borne,  though  they  shun  the  fryinypan, 
Do  leap  into  the  Ore.' 

liunyan  :  filffrim'i  Progreu,  pt  IL 
1U',  O.      [FULL.] 

*  fu  age  (a«e  as  Ig),  t.    [FUMAOE.] 
fn'-ar,  s.    [FEUAR.] 

•fub,  *fubf,  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps 
connected  with  fob  (q.v.).]  A  fat,  chubby 
Child. 

"  That  same  f onle  deformed  futi." 

Rub  ant  a  Oreal  Coat  ( 1814),  Kp.  44. 

*  fub,  v.t.    [FOB,  v.]    To  delude,  to  cheat ;  to 
put  off  with  false  excuses. 

"  I  have  borne,  and  borne,  and  borne,  and  have  been 
fobbed  otfand/uAtwd  off  from  this  day  to  that  day."— 
IfkaJutp. :  2  Senry  IV.,i\.  1. 


fry— fucusine 

*  fub'-ber-jf,  s.    [Eng.  fub,  v. ;  -ery.]    Cheat- 
ing, swindling,  deception. 

"  O  no  ;  but  dream  the  most  fantastical, 
O  heaven !    O  fubbery,  fubbery. " 

Mariton :  Malcontent,  L  S. 

Itib'-by,  a.  [Eng.  fub,  a. ;  -y.]  Fat,  plump, 
chubby. 

"  Say,  for  instance,  of  the  boys  of  Fiammengo  that 
they  &Kfubbi/."—tlKhoUt :  Literary  Anecdotet.  ix.  3S9. 

fiib'-sy,  a.    [FvBBY.]    Short  and  stuffy. 

"  Seated  upon  the  widow's  little  fubty  sofa."— Mar- 
ryatt :  Snarleyow,  vol.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

fn-ca'-ce-aB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fuc(us) ;  and  fern.  adj. 
pi.  suff.  -acece.] 

Dot. :  An  order  of  Thallogens,  alliance  Al- 
gales.  It  consists  of  plants  inhabiting  salt, 
or  more  rarely  fresh  water.  Frond  of  one  or 
many  cells,  often  divided  into  a  trunk  or  leaf- 
like  blade.  Propagation  by  spores,  contained 
in  superficial  cells,  consisting  of  bladdery 
vesicles.  The  spores,  which  are  simple,  are 
external,  which  distinguishes  them  from  those 
of  Confervae.  The  order  has  no  geographical 
limits.  Some  species  are  eatable  ;  these  and 
others  may  also  be  burnt  into  kelp.  Eudlicher 
enumerated  eighty-one  genera,  and  estimated 
the  known  species  at  452.  The  order  is  divided 
into  the  suborders  Vaucheriae,  Halysereae,  and 
Fucese  (q.v.). 

*  fu   cate,  *  fu  -cat-ed,  a.     [Lat.  fucatus, 
pa.  par.  of  fuco  =  to  stain.]    [Facus.] 

1.  Lit. :  Painted,  stained. 

2.  Disguised ;  having  an  appearance  calcu- 
lated to  deceive. 

"  In  vertue  may  be  nothing  fucate  or  counterfayte." 
—Sir  T.  Jtlyot :  Omernour,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ill. 

fu'-c5-8B,  s.  pi.  [Lat  fuc(us),  and  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -en.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Fucaceae  (q.v.).  The 
frond  is  polysiphonous,  often  with  bladdery 
vesicles,  seated  in  hollow  conceptacles  formed 
of  a  folding  in  of  the  frond,  pierced  by  a  pore, 
and  surrounded  by  flocks  ;  conceptacles  scat- 
tered, or  collected  upon  a  receptacle.  The 
suborder  contains  the  tribes  or  families  Le- 
manidae,  Fucidae,  and  Cystoseiridse. 

fuch  -se-ae,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  fuchsia,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ex.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Onagraceaa,  type  Fuchsia 
(q.v.). 

fuch'-sl-a  (more  generally  as  fu  -shi-a),  s. 
[So  named  from  the  discoverer,  Leonard  Fuchs, 
a  German  botanist] 

Bot.  £  Rortic. :  A  genus  of  Onagraceae,  tribe 
Fuchseae,  of  which  it  is  the  type.  Calyx 
funnel-shaped,  four-parted,  with  the  four 
petals  set  in  its  mouth  alternately  ;  stamens 
exserted ;  style  one  long,  stigma  capitate. 
More  than  fifty  species  are  known  ;  most  from 
the  warmer  parts  of  America,  Mexico,  Peru, 
Chili,  &c.,  except  two  from  New  Zealand. 
These  beautiful  plants  are  now  common  in 
gardens,  conservatories,  and  flower-pots  in 
windows.  Fuchna  fulgent  was  introduced  in 
1837.  Since  then  about  thirty-six  other  species 
have  come  under  cultivation.  The  hybrids 
generated  by  intercrossing  them  now  amount 
to  some  hundreds.  Though  they  will  grow 
in  any  light  rich  soil,  yet  they  prefer  a  mix- 
ture of  loam  and  peat.  Young  cuttings  will 
root  freely  in  sand  or  soil.  If  placed  under  a 
glass  it  must  occasionally  be  removed  for  a 
time  to  give  air  and  prevent  undue  damp. 

If  Australian  Fuchsia,  Native  Fuchsia : 

Bot. :  The  genus  Correa. 

f  uch  -site,  s.  [Named  after  a  mineralogist 
Fuchs.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Muscovite.  It  is  some- 
times called  Chrome-mica,  from  containing 
nearly  4  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  chrome.  (Dana.) 

fuch'-slne,  5.    [Eng.  fuch(iia);  suff.  -int.] 

Chem.  <t  Comm. :  [BOSANILINE]. 
f  n'  -cl-dn,  >.  pi.     [Lat.  fuc(us),  and  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suf.  -itUn.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  or  family  of  the  suborder 
Fucese  (q.v.).  The  conceptacles  are  not  col- 
lected upon  a  receptacle.  (LindUy.) 

fu-clV-or-ous,  o.  [Lat  fucut  (genit.  fuel) 
=  seaweed  ;  voro  =  to  eat,  to  feed  on,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -out.]  Living  on  seaweed,  a 
term  applied  to  the  Sirenia.  The  Dugong 
(q.v.)  feeds  on  seaweed  growing  on  large  flats 
exposed  at  low  water. 
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fu'-cold,  a.  &  *.    [Lat.  /t  c(us)  =  seaweed,  and 
Gr.  tlfios  (eidos)  *=  form,  appearance.] 
L  As  adjective : 

1.  Resembling   a   fucus    or   one   of    the 
Fucaceee. 

2.  Containing  plants  or  plant-impressions 
like  those  made  by  the  larger  seaweeds.     (See 
the  compounds.) 

II.  As  substantive : 

Palceont.,  Geol.,  <tc. :  An  obscure  fossil  plant, 
like  a  fucus,  or  the  impression  of  one. 

"There  the  lowest  beds  have  only  been  found  to 
contain  furoidi  and  a  rare  graptolite."— Murchiton  : 
SUuria.  ch.  U. 

fucoid  bed,  s. 

Geol. :  The  name  given  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  to  a  bed  in  the  cliffs  at  Ludlow. 
It  consists  of  a  greenish-grey  argillaceous 
sandstone,  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  small 
wavy,  rounded,  stem-like  forms,  which  re- 
semble entangled  seaweeds.  They  are  of 
Upper  Ludlow  age.  (Murchison :  SUuria, 
ch.  vi.) 

fucoid  sandstone*,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Tke  rendering  of  the  name  given  in 
Sweden  to  sandstones  with  impressions  like 
those  of  seaweeds.  They  lie  at  the  base  of 
the  Cambrian  strata.  (Lyell :  Student's  ElemenU 
of  Geol.) 

fu-coid'-aL  o.    [Eng.,  Ac.  fucoid;  -«J.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  FUCOID,  a.  (q.v.). 

"Bear  also  their  fueoidal  impressions  blent  with 
graptolites."— B.  Miller:  footprint!  of  the  Creator. 
ch.  xi. 

f  u'-cus,  ».  [Lat.  =  a  seaweed,  a  rock  lichen  ; 
Gr.  <t>vicof  (phukos)  =  seaweed,  seawrack, 
tangle.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  paint  *  dye  i  any  false 
or  deceptive  show.    (Lit.  (tfig.) 

"  How  do  I  look  to-day? 
Excellent,  clear,  believe  it    This  same  fucnt 
Was  well  laid  on."       Ben  J onion :  Sejamu,  ii.  L 
IL  Botany: 

*  1.  Formerly :  A  very  comprehensive  genus 
of  Algae  established  by  Linnaeus.    He  included 
under  it  most  of  the  more  solid  seaweeds,  and 
enumerated  fifty-four  species. 

2.  Now:  A  more  restricted  genus,  type  of 
the  order  Fucaceae  (q.v.).  It  includes  those 
social  algae  which  have  a  flat  and  compressed 
frond,  sometimes  with  air  vessels  on  or  in  the 
branches,  and  receptacles,  filled  with  mucus 


FUCUS    NODOSA. 


traversed  by  a  network  of  jointed  f.'.amenta 
It  contains  various  common  algw,  s«c)  a* 
Fucus  nodosus,  F.  serratus,  F.  vesiculosus,  &c 
These  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  kelp. 
In  the  Scottish  islands,  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  are  fed  in  the  winter  months  on  F. 
vesiculosus,  as  are  pigs  in  Gothland.  F.  ser- 
ratus is  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  Norway. 
F.  vesiculosus  is  sometimes  ten  feet  long,  F. 
yiganteut,  according  to  Capt.  Cook,  360  feet. 
It  is  found  near  Terra  del  Fuego. 

*fu'-ciis,  v.t.    [Fucus,*.]    To  paint. 

fu'-cus-am-ide,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  fucus,  and 
amide.] 

Chem. :  C15H12N2Os.  Obtained  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  fucuaol.  It  crystallizes  from 
hot  alcohol  in  groups  of  long  needles. 

fu'  -  oils  -  ine,  *.      [Eng.,  4c.  fucus ;   -int 
(Chem.).] 

Chem.:  CifiH]jF2O3.  An  organic  base  pre- 
pared by  boiling  fucusamide  with  aqueous 
potash  for  twonty  miuutes.  It  forms  a 


boil,  b^y ;  pout,  jo^rl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,,  esfdst.    ph  =fc 
-tlan  =  shan.      tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -^ion,  -sion  =  xhun.   -dons,    tious,  -clous  =  shu».    -bio,    ale,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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fucusol— fugitively 


yellowish  resin  which  melts  into  a  brown  oil ; 
this  is  digested  with  nitric  acid,  the  resin 
separates  out,  and  the  nitrate  of  fucusiue 
crystallizes  out :  this  is  decomposed  by  a 
slight  excess  of  ammonia,  then  the  fucusiue 
crystallizes  out  in  small  laminae  united  in 
stellate  groups. 

fu   cus  61,  s.      [Eng.,  &c.  fucus;  Lai.  ol(tum) 
=  oil.] 

Cltem. :  Fucus  aldehydes,  C5H4Oa,  orC4H3O- 
CO'H.  Obtained  by  distilling  seaweed,  Fucus 
nculusus,  &c.,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
washing  the  distillate  with  water.  Fucusol 
Is  a  colourless  oily  fluid  which  boils  at  172°, 
and  rapidly  turns  dark  coloured  on  keeping. 
Fucusol  is  converted  by  ammonia  into  fucus- 
amide. 

fud,  s.    [Welsh  ffwtog  =  a  short  tail,  a  scut.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  scut,  or  tail  of  a  hare, 
rabbit,  &c. 

2.  Cloth. :  Woollen  waste  ;  the  refuse  of  the 
new  wool  taken  out  in  the  scribbling  process, 
which  is    mixed   with   the  mungo   for  use. 
[HuNoo,  SHODDY.] 

fad  -der,  s.    [FOTHER.] 

fud  -die,  v.t.  &  i     [Prob.  a  form  otfuzzle  or 
miuldle  (q.v.).] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  stupid  with  drink  ;  to  muddle. 

"  The  table  floating  round, 
And  pavement  faithless  to  the  fuddled  foot.* 

Thornton  :  Autumn,  537. 

2.  To  spend  in  drink  ;  to  lay  out  on  drink. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  drink  till  one  gets  stupid  ; 
to  drink  to  excess. 

"  Rhyme  «11  the  day  laid  fuddle  all  the  night." 

Pitt :  Horace,  bk.  ii.,  ep.  19. 

•  fud  -die,  s.    [FUDDLE,  v.]    Drink. 

"They  have  had  their  dose   of  fuddle."— Bailey  : 
Erasmut,  p.  126. 

*  fuddle-cap,  s.  A  drunkard  or  boon 
companion. 


fud  -dler,  s.  [Eng.  fuddl(e);  -er.]  One  who 
drinks  to  excess  ;  a  drunkard  ;  a  sot. 

fudge,  interj.  k  s.  [Prov.  Fr.  fuche,  feuche,  an 
interjection  of  contempt,  from  Low  Ger. 
futsch  =  begone.] 

A.  As  interj. :  An  exclamation  of  contempt : 
nonsense  !  stuff!  humbug  ! 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  every  sentence  (Mr.  Burchell) 
would  cry  out.  Fudge  /  "-  Goldsmit h  :  Vicar  of  Wake- 
fxld,  ch.  ii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Nonsense,  humbug,  stuff :  as,  That  is  all 
fudge. 

"  Her  ladyship's  proposition  was  what  was  called 
bosh  ...  or  fudge  in  plain  Saxon."  —  Thackeray  : 
Rebecca  A  ftoioena,  ch.  i. 

2.  A  wilful  exaggeration  ;  a  falsehood. 

"  Very  well ;  very  genteel  younu  man— prepossessing 
appearance — (that's  A  fudge  I) — highly  educated  ;  usher 
In  a  school— eh  1—Lytton :  Oodol/jhin,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

fudge,  s.  [A  word  occuring  only  in  the  com- 
pound.] 

fudge-wheel,  s. 

Shoe-making :  A  tool  to  ornament  the  edge 
of  a  sole. 

*  fudge,  v.t.     [FUDGE,  interj.] 

1.  To  make  up,  to  fabricate  as  a  falss  story. 

2.  To  interpolate  ;  to  foist  in. 

"That  last  'suppose'  is  fudged  in."—Foote:  Th» 
Bankrupt,  iii.  2. 

*  fueille-morte,  s.    [FEUILLEMORT.] 

f u'  -  el,  *  few  -  el,  *  few  -  ell,  •  fu-elle, 

*  fwaill,  s.  [O.  F.  *  fouaille,  from  Low  Lat. 
foallia  =  fuel,  from  foca.lt,  —  fuel,  the  right  of 
cutting  fuel ;  Lat.  focus  =  a  hearth,  a  fire- 
place ;  Norm.  Fr.  foualle,  fouoyle,  fuayl.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  materials  with  which  a  fire  is 
fed ;  the  combustible  matter,  such  as  wood, 
coal,  peat,  &c.,  supplied  to  fires. 

"  Hard-faring  race, 
They  pick  their  fuel  out  of  every  hedge." 

Coviixr:  Talk,  i.  MS. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  serves  to  feed  or 
increase  flame,  heat,  passion  or  excitement. 

"  He  yields,  not  he  to  man  nor  Fate  1 
Thou  add'st  but/««;  to  my  hate." 

Heart :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  14. 

H  Artificial  fuel:  Agglomerated  peat,  saw- 
dust, coal-dust,  and  slack,  one  or  more  of 


them  in  various  combinations,  bound  together 
by  heavy  pressure,  with  cements,  clay,  coal- 
tar,  or  the  residuum  of  starch-manufacture. 

fuel-dryer,  s.  A  kiln  for  drying  blocks 
of  artificial  fuel.  The  trays  supporting  the 
blocks  of  fuel  run  upon  rollers  upon  the  angle- 
iron  bars  secured  in  the  walls.  The  walls 
have  perforations  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
vapours  resulting  from  the  drying  of  the 
blocks. 

fuel-feeder,  s.  A  device  for  feeding  fuel 
in  graduated  quantities  to  a  furnace,  either 
for  metallurgical  purposes  or  for  steam- boilers. 
[MECHANICAL  STOKER.] 

fuel-press,  s.  A  machine  for  compressing 
coal-dust  and  a  cementing  material  into  a 
block. 

*  fu'-eX  v.t.    [FUEL,  s.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  feed  with  fuel  or  combustible  matter. 

"  But  first  the  fuelled  chimney  blazes  wide  1 " 

Thomson :  Autumn,  502. 

2.  To  store  or  supply  with  fuel  or  firing. 


IL  Fig. :  To  feed  ;  to  nourish. 

"  For  more  corruption  needful  Is, 
To  fuel  such  a  fever  long."  Donne. 

*  f U'-el-ler,  s.     [Eng.  fuel;  -er.]    One  who  or 

that  which  supplies  fuel. 

"To  retain  fire  unconsumed.  Sir  H.  Plats  bath 
obliged  tbefueller."— Boyle:  Works,  iv.  420. 

fu'-el-llng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [FUEL,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <fe  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  feeding  with  fuel ; 
fuel,  firing. 

fu-er'-o,  s.    [Sp.] 

Spanish  Law  : 

1.  A  code,  a  charter,  a  grant  of  privileges. 

2.  A  custom  having  the  force  of  law. 

3.  A  declaration  before  a  magistrate. 

4.  A  place  where  justice  is  administered. 

5.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  tribunal. 

fuff,  s.  [Onomatopoetic.  Cf.  puff.]  A  puff,  a 
whiff. 

"The  ghaist  .  .  .  then  disappeared  like  a  fuff  o' 
tobacco,  leaving  Rab  in  a  very  pitiful  condition."— 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  ix. 

fuff;  v.t.  &  i.    [FUFF,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  puff,  to  whiff,  to  blow. 

"  Bhefuff't  her  pipe  wi'  sic  a  lunt, 
In  wrath  she  was  sae  vai/rin'." 

tturm:  Halloween. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  puff,  to  blow. 
fuf'-fy,  a.    [Eng.  fuff;  -y.]    Puffy,  light 

fu'-ga,  a.    [Lat.=  flight.] 
Music :  A  Fugue  (q.v.). 

fu-ga'-cious,  a.  [Lat.  fugax  (genit.  fugacis), 
"from  fuga  —  flight ;  fugio  =  to  flee ;  Fr.  & 
Ital.  fugace  ;  Sp.fugaz.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   Fugitive,  volatile ;  lasting 
but  for  a  short  time. 

"  Moral  beauty  is  ...  so  subtile,  fine,  and  fugaci- 
tut,  that  it  will  not  bear  being  handled."— Berkeley: 
Alci/ihrvn,  dial,  iii.,  §5. 

2.  Bot. :  (Of  a  leaf,  calyx,  corolla,  £c.) :  Falling 
off  early ;  as  the  leaves  of  cactus,  the  calyx  of 
papaver,  poppy,  &c.  It  is  called  also  caducous. 

*  fu-ga'-cious -ness,   s.     [Eng.  fugacious; 
-ness.]     The  quality  or  state   of  being  fuga- 
cious ;    volatility ;    shortness   of  duration ; 
fugacity. 

"  Well  therefore  did  the  experienced  Columella  put 
.  his  gardener  in  the  mind  of  the  fitgaciouinest  of  the 
seasons."— Evelyn  :  Kalendar.    (lutrod. ) 

*  fu-ga9'-l-ty,  s.     [Fr.  fugacite,  from  Lat. 
fugax  (genit.  fugacis);    Sp.  fugacidad;   Ital. 
fugacita.] 

1.  Volatility,  fugaciousness. 

"  It  is  very  likely  that  the  heat  produced  by  a  medi- 
cine, which  by  reason  of  itsfugaciiy  would  stay  but  a 
very  short  time  in  the  body,  will  not  be  so  lasting  as 
that  of  ordinary  sudoriflcks."—  Boyle :  Workt,  ii.  237. 

2.  Instability,  uncertainty. 

*fug'-a-$y,  s.  [Lat.  fugax  (gen.  fugacis)^ 
fleeing.]  A  putting  to  flight ;  banishment. 

"  Notwithstanding  any  disposition  made  or  to  be 
made  by  virtue  or  colour  of  any  attainder,  outlawry, 
fugacy,  or  other  forfeiture."—  Milton:  On  the  Artidet 
of  Peace. 


fug'-al,  a.    [Eng.  fug(ue);  -al.] 

Music :  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  • 
fugue. 

fu-ga'-td,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  In  the  fugue  style ;  a  composition 
containing  fugnl  imitation,  but  which  is  not 
in  strict  fugue  form.  (Stainer  <t  Barrett.) 

fugh  (<jh  silent),  fob,  interj.  [Onomatopoetic.J 
An  exclamation  of  disgust  or  abhorrence ; 
faugh . 

*  fu'-gle,  *  f U'-gS,  o.  &  *.     [Lat.  fugio  =  to 

flee.] 
A*  As  adj. :  Fugitive. 

'*  \efug6  ly un.ige  of  fals  Laomedone, 
Addres  ye  thus  to  mak  bargane  auaue  T* 

Douglas :  Virgil,  76,  i. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  fugitive. 

2.  A  coward  ;  one  who  flies  from  the  fight 
fu'jie  warrant,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  warrant  granted  to  appre- 
hend a  debtor,  against  whom  it  is  sworn  that 
he  designs  to  fly,  in  order  to  avoid  payment, 
or  that  he  is  in  meditatione  fugce. 

"'Ay.'  said  Ochiltree,  'that  will  be  what  they  »' 
ihefagie-aiarranti  "—Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxlx. 

fu'-gil-e,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Anat.  £  Pathol.  :  This  term  has  several 
acceptations  :  (1)  the  cerumen  of  the  ear  ; 
(2)  the  nebulous  suspension  or  deposition 
from  the  urine  ;  (3)  an  abscess  near  the  ear; 
(4)  abscess  in  general.  (Dunglison.) 

fu-gi-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  fugitatum,  sup.  of 
fuglto  —  to  put  to  flight ;  to  flee.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :   A  flight ;  a  moving  about 
from  place  to  place. 

"  It  was  there,  in  fact,  with  all  allowance  for  his 
wanderings  and  fugilations  that  he  did  spend  most  of 
his  time.' —Z).  Jfassan :  De  Quincey,  p.  110. 

2.  Scots  Law  :  The  act  of  a  criminal  abscond- 
ing from  justice.     When  this  takes  place,  the 
court  can  pronounce  sentence  of  fugitation 
against  him,  in  which   case  his  goods   and 
chattels  are  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 

fug'-I-tiVe,  a.  &.  s.  [Fr.  fugitif,  from  Lat. 
fugitivus  =  fugitive,  from  fugittim.  sup.  of 
fugio  —  to  flee  ;  Gr.  </>eyy<o  (plwuyo) ;  fc?p.  & 
Port,  fugitivo ;  Ital.  fuggitivo.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Apt  to  flee  away  ;  volatile  ;  easily  wafted 
or  carried  away. 

"The  more  tender  and  fugitive  parts,  the  leaves,  of 
m.'iuy  of  the  more  sturdy  vegetables,  fall  off  for  want 
of  the  supply  from  beneath."—  Woodward:  Natural 
History. 

*  2.  Not  to  be  held  or  detained  ;  escaping 
easily  ;  fleeting  ;  not  fixed  or  durable. 

"But,  ah  !  the  mighty  bliss  is  fugitive  /" 

Drytlen  :   rirgil ;  Oeorgif  ill.  10». 

3.  Fleeing  or  running  from  danger,  pursuit, 
or  duty. 

"  Multitudes,  fugitive  on  every  side." 

Camper :  Talk,  ii.  100. 

4.  Wandering,  vagabond. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Dyeing  :  Not  stable,  permanent,  or  dura- 
ble ;  opposed  to  fast  or  fixed  colours. 

2.  Literature  :  A  term  applied  to  short  and 
occasional   pieces  written  in   haste   or  for  a 
special  purpose,  and  not  intended  to  be  per- 
manent. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  flees  from  danger,  pursuit,  or 
duty ;  a  deserter. 

"But  the  fugitive!   from    Ramsay's  were  a   mer» 
rabble."— Hacaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,ch.  xiii. 
2/  One  who  has  fled  from  punishment  aad 
taken  refuge  under  another  power. 

"  Its  fugitive  the  church  he  gave. 
Though  not  a  victim  but  a  slave." 

Scott  :  Marminn,  iii.  Ii 

3.  Anything  hard  to  be  caught  or  detained. 
"  What  muse  but  his  ran  Natures  beauties  hit, 

Or  catch  that  airy  fugitive  called  wit. '       Uartt. 

If  Fugitive  Slave  Law : 

Hist.  :  A  law  which  was  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  1850.  By  its 
provisions  a  slave  escaping  from  his  master 
into  another  state  was  to  be  seized  and  re- 
stored to  his  owner,  and  any  person  aiding 
in  his  flight  was  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  having 
committed  a  penal  offence. 

*  fug'-I-tive-l^,   adv.      [Eng.  fugitive ;  -ly.] 
In  a  fugitive  or  fleeting  manner ;  like  a  fugitive. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w?lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    sa,  ce  =  e;  ey  ^a.    qu  -kw. 
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1  fug'-I-tive-nSss,  ».    [Eng.  fugitive;  -fuss.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fugitive  ;  volatility ; 

fugacity. 

"  And  even  the  spirit  anil  salt  of  _ 
did,  by  their  peuetrancy  of  taste,  and 


geutle    heats,    promise    little   leu 
W<r,  '     -  "- 


Vorkt,  ii.  215. 

2.  Instability ;  uncertainty. 


sii's  blood  itself 
fuyUii'eneu  in 
icacy."— Boyle  : 


*  fug'-I-tor,  *  fng-i-tour,  s.    [Lat.  fug-Ucr, 
fromfugio  =  to  flee.]    A  fugitive. 

"Traisting  thaim  to  be  sone  advertist  thairof  be 
sindry  fuaitourit  daly  departing  of  the  ciete."— Bel- 
Itndene:  Liriut.  p.  123. 

•  fn'-gle,  v.i.    [Cf.  fugleman.]     To  act  as  a 
guide  or  director. 

"Wooden  arras  with  elbow  joints  jerking  and  fugling 
in  the  air."— Carlule:  French  Revolution,  pt.  iii,  bk. 
v..  ch.  vli. 

fu'-gle-man,  flu  -gel-man,  s.    [Ger.  fliigel- 
man,  tromfiugel  =  a  wing.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  file-leader  ;  a  soldier  who,  being 
expert  in  drill,  takes  his  position  in  front  of  a 
company  as  an  example  or  guide  to  the  others 
in  their  exercises. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  takes  the  lead  and  sets 
the  example  for  others  to  follow. 

"  Daly  marched  as  fugleman."— Theo.  Hook :  Gilbert 
Gurney.  (Latham. ) 

fugue,  s.     [Fr. ,  from  Ital.  fuga  =  a  flight,  a 
fugue  ;  Lat.  fuga  =  a  flight.] 

Music:  A  polyphonic  composition  con- 
structed on  one  or  more  short  subjects  or 
themes,  which  are  harmonized  according  to 
the  laws  of  counterpoint,  and  introduced  from 
time  to  time  with  various  contrapuntal  de- 
vices ;  the  interest  in  these  frequently  heard 
themes  being  sustained  by  diminishing  the 
interval  of  time  at  which  they  follow  each 
other,  and  monotony  being  avoided  by  the 
occasional  use  of  episodes,  or  passages  open 
to  free  treatment.  The  chief  elements  of  a 
fugue  are  :— (1)  The  subject ;  (2)  the  counter- 
subject,  or  contrapuntal  harmonization  of  the 
answer  by  the  part  which  has  finished  the 
enunciation  of  the  subject ;  (3)  the  answer ; 
(4)  episodes  ;  (5)  the  stretto ;  and  (6)  the  pedal 
point.  (Stainer  A  Barrett.) 

"The  skilful  organist  plies  his  grave  and  fancied 
descant  in  lofty  fuguet."— Milton:  On  Education. 

fug   uist,  s.     [Eng.  fugu(e) ;  -ist.]    A  musician 
who  composes  or  performs  fugues. 

fn-I-re'-na,  s.     [Named  after  G.  Fuiren,  a 
Danish  botanist.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  cyperaceous 
tribe  Fuirene*  (q.v.).  About  forty  species 
are  known,  mostly  from  the  wanner  parts  of 
the  southern  hemisphere. 

fn-I  re'-ne-»,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  fuirena,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  sedges  (Cyperacese) ;  type, 
Pnirena.  It  is  divided  into  the  sub-tribes  of 
Melanocranidae,  HemichlaeniUae,  and  Ficiuidae 
(q.v.). 

•ful(l),a.    [FOUL.] 
"ful(2),  a.    [F0LL.J 

•  f&l'-cl-ble,  *.     [Lat.  fuldo  =  to  prop  up.) 
That  may  or  can  be  propped  up  or  supported. 

*  fOl'-C I-me'nt,  ».     [Lat.  fulcimen,  fulcimen- 
tum,  from  fulcio  =  to  prop  up.]     A  prop,  a 
fulcrum ;   that  on  which  a  body  rests  and 
turns. 

"  If  we  conceive  the  same  disproportion  betwixt  their 
wveral  distances  lu  the  former  faculties,  from  the 
fulciment,  or  centre  of  gravity,  they  would  both  equi- 
ponderate."— WiUcini :  ArcMmodft ;  On  Mechanical 
f  overt,  ch.  xii. 

'fnlo-nen,  v.t.  [A.S.fn.lloc,fulluht='biiftism.] 
To  baptize. 


•  fulc-nere,  «.    [FULCNEN.]    A  baptizer. 


•fulc-ning,  •  fulc  ninpe,  ».  [Cf.  A.8.  fu- 
luhtnlnge,  ftillitning.]  [FULCNEN.]  A  bap- 
tizing, baptism. 


•ful  cra-ce-oiis  (ceoua  as  shus),  a. 

[Eng.,  Ac.,  fnlcr(itm);  -aceous.] 

Bot. :  Furnished  with  fulcra ;  related  to  or 
connected  with  the  fulcra  of  plants. 


fill -crate,  (i.  [Eng.  fulcr(um);  -ate.]  Having 
fulcra ;  supported  by  fulcra. 

ful  crum,  *  ful  -ere  (ere  as  ker ;  pi.  fuT- 
cra,  ful-crums),  *.  [Lat.  fulcrum  -  a 
prop,  hova. fulcio  *  to  prop.) 

1.  Physics  (Sing.):  The  fixed  edge  or  point 
on  which  the  bar  of  a  lever  rests.    Its  reaction 
is  one  of  three  forces  acting  on  a  lever,  the 
two  others  being  the  power  and  the  weight  or 
resistance.    [LEVER.] 

2.  Bot.  (PL):  Additional  organs,  as  stipules, 
scales,  spines,  prickles,  tendrils,  &c. 

fulcrum  forceps,  s.  A  dentist's  for- 
ceps in  which  one  beak  is  furnished  with  a 
hinged  plate  with  an  india-rubber  pad  to  pro- 
tect the  gum  from  injury,  while  the  other 
beak  has  the  usual  tooth  or  gouge  shape. 

*  fule,  a.    [FouL.] 
fule,  s.    [FOOL.]    (Scotch.) 

fule  body,  s.    A  foolish  person.    (Scotch.) 

"  Fule-bod>i  1  if  I  meant  ye  wrang,  conldna  I  clod  ye 
ower  that  craig,  and  wad  man  ken  how  ye  cam  by 
your  end?"— Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xlvi. 

ful-f  fl',  *  ful  fill  en, »  ful-fille.  *  fol  full- 
en,  v.  t.  [A.S.  fulfyllan  =  to  fill.] 

*  1.  To  fill  to  the  full ;  to  fill  up ;  to  fill 
completely. 

"  He  fulfilled*  an  holwgh  vessel  with  dew."- 
Wycliffe  :  Judges  vi.  38. 

*  2.  To  complete,  to  accomplish,  to  fill  up. 

"My  tyme  is  not  yit  fulflllid.''—Wycl4fff:  John  vii. 
8.  (Paney.) 

3.  To  complete  ;  to  carry  out  to  the  end. 

"Thei  fiilfillen  first  the  more  longe  pilgrymage."— 
Maundeville,  p.  M. 

4.  To  accomplish,  to  execute,  to  carry  out : 
as,  a  design,  a  desire,  a  promise,  a  prophecy, 
a  requirement,  an   obligation,  cfec.  ;   to  effec- 
tuate ;  to  complete  by  performance. 

"  He  invited  them,  after  they  had  fulfilled  their 
prince's  orders,  and  settled  their  own  private  affairs, 
to  come  again,  aud  see  hiw."—8trype:  Memorial*; 
Benry  VIII.  (an.  1538). 

5.  To  answer  as  a  purpose  or  design. 

"  All  we  find  possessing  earth,  sea,  air,  .  .  . 
Fulfil  the  purpose,  aud  appear  designed." 

Camper :  Tirocinium,  13. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
fulfil,  to  accomplish,  and  to  realize :  "  To  fulfil 
is  literally  to  fill  quite  full,  that  is,  to  bring 
about  full  to  the  wishes  of  a  person  ;  to  accom- 
plish is  to  bring  to  perfection,  but  without 
reference  to  the  wishes  of  any  one  ;  to  realize 
is  to  make  real,  namely,  whatever  has  been 
aimed  at  The  application  of  these  terms  is 
evident  from  their  explications :  the  wishes, 
the  expectations,  the  intentions,  and  promises, 
of  an  individual,  are  appropriately  said  to  be 
fulfilled;  national  projects,  or  undertakings, 
prophecies,  and  whatever  is  of  general  interest, 
are  said  to  be  accomplished;  the  fortune,  or 
prospects  of  an  individual,  or  whatever  results 
successfully  from  specific  efforts,  is  said  to  be 
realized."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  fulfil  and 
to  execute,  see  EXECUTE;  for  that  between  to 
fulfil  and  to  keep,  see  KEEP. 

ful-fil'-ler,  ».  [Eng.  fulfil;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  fulfils  or  accomplishes. 

"Jesus  was  theftrlflllfr  of  the  law  ;  and  ...  he  was 
also  ttiefuyiller  of  the  prophet*."—  Warburton  :  Works, 
voL  ix.  ser.  ft. 

f&l-f  nr-Ing.  *  ful-fill  ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  & 
i.  [FULFIL.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  The  act  of  filling  to  the  full ;  satiety  ; 
fulness. 

"  He  sent*  fulfilling  into  the  sonls  of  hem."— 
Wycliffe :  Pialm  cv.  16. 

2.  The  act  of  accomplishing,  executing,  or 
carrying  to  completion. 

"Therefore  loue  is  the  fuVyUina  of  the  Uwe."— 
Wycllffe :  Roman*  xiii.  10. 

ful  f II   ment,  t.     [Eng.JW/M;  -ment.] 

L  The  act  of  fulfilling ;  completion  ;  perfect 
execution  or  performance. 

"With  what  entire  confidence  ought  we  to  wait  for 
the  fulfilment  of  all  his  other  promises  in  their  due 
Unw."-0Ja<r,  vol.  i.,  ser.  6. 

2.  Accomplishment :  as,  The  fulfilment  of  a 
prophecy. 

*  fnl' -gen -c#,  «.    [Lat.  fulgent.]    Splendour ; 
brightness ;  glitter. 


*  fill' -gent,  a.     [Lat.  fulgens,  pr.  par.  otfulgto 
=  to  shine,  to  glitter.]     Shining;   dazzling; 
exceedingly  bright 

"  At  last,  as  from  a  cloud,  lili  fulgent  head 
And  shape  star-bright  appeared." 

Milton:  P.L.,*.u». 

*  luT-gent-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  fulgent;  -ly.]    In 
a  fulgent  manner  ;  with  exceeding  brightness ; 
dazzliugly. 

*  ful'-gid,  a.     [Lat.  julgidus,  from  fulgeo  = 
to   shine,   to   glitter.]      Shining,    glittering, 
dazzling,  fulgent. 

"The  sight  Afulgid  object  hates,  and  flies." 

Creech  :  Lucre  titu.  iv.  334. 

*  fiil-gld'-I-tjr,  s.   [Lat.  Julgidus.]  Splendour, 
brightness,  glitter. 

*  ful'-gor,  *  ful  -gour,  ».    [Lat.]  Splendour ; 

dazzling  brightness. 

"Glow-worms  alive  project  a  lustre  In  the  dark, 
which  falgour,  notwithstanding,  ceaseth  after  death. 
— Brovme. 

*  ful'-gor-a,  «.     [Lat.  fulgor,  mostly  poetic 
tor  fulgur.] 

Entom. :  Lantern  fly.  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Fulgoridse,  and  the  tribe  Fulgo- 
rina  (q.v.).  It  has  a  large  head,  much  pro- 
longed in  front.  Fulgora  lanternaria  was 
said  by  Madame  Merian  to  shine  with  a  phos- 
phorescent light.  The  fact  has  since  been 
disputed.  It  is  a  native  of  Surinam.  Another 
species,  F.  candelaria,  is  from  China. 

ful  gor-i  d»,  *.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  fulgor(a,\ 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  family  of  Fulgorraa 
(q.v.). 

ful-gor-i'-na,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  fulgor,  and 
Lat.  neut.  pL'  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Entom. :  A  tribe  of  Homoptera.  They  have 
the  antennae  placed  under  the  eyes,  and  the 
ocelli  are  only  two.  The  tropical  species  are 
generally  large,  those  of  temperate  climates 
the  reverse. 

*  ful'-gu-rant,  a.  [Lat.  fulgurans,  pr.  par.  of 
fulguro  =  "to    lighten  ;  fulgur  =  lightning.] 
Lightning  ;  flashing  like  lightning. 

"  And  Nature  piny  her  fiery  games, 
In  this  forced  night,  with  .tulgitrant  flames." 

•  More  :  Philosophical  Poems  (1047),  p.  til 

*  ful'-gu-rate,  v.i.    [Lat.  fuJguratum,  sup.  of 
fulguro  =  to  lighten.]    To  lighten ;   to  flash 
like  lightning. 

"  If  enclosed  in  a  glass  vessel  well  stopped,  it  some- 
times would  fulgurate,  or  throw  out  little  flashes  of 
Ughf-IVan*.  f/tilot.  Soc.,  No.  134. 

f ul-gTi-ra'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  fulguratio,  from 
fulguro  —  to  lighten.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  lightening ;  a 
flash  of  lightning. 

"The  shine  gave  such  a  lightning  from  one  to 
another,  so  as  you  should  be  forced  to  turn  them  [th» 
eyes]  elsewhere,  or  not  too  stedfastly  to  behold  their 
fulguration."— Donne :  Hittary  of  the  Septuayint  ( 1633), 
p.  37. 

2.  Metatt. :  The  sudden  brightening  of  gold 
or  silver  in  the  crucible  as  the  last  traces  of 
dross  leave  the  surface. 

fttl'  -  gn  -  rite,  ».     [Lat.  fulguritus  =  struck 
with  lightning,  pa.  par.  offulgurio.] 

Geol.,  £c. :  A  vitrified  sand-tube,  supposed 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  light- 
ning. Attention  was  first  directed  to  them  by 
Pastor  Hermann,  who  observed  one  at  Massel, 
in  Silesia,  in  1711.  Dr.  Hentzen,  in  1805,  met 
with  another  in  the  heath  of  Paderborn  ;  he 
was  the  earliest  observer  who  attributed  them 
to  lightning.  Many  have  since  been  found, 
some  of  them  in  this  country. 

fuT-gu-roiis,  o.     [Lat.  fulgur  =  lightning ; 
-mis.]    Flashing  like  lightning. 

"  A  futiiuriiiii  impetuosity  almost  beyond  human.* 
—Carlyle  :  MiKettaniet,  iii.  1»4. 

*  f  til'-gu-rjf,  ».    [Lat.  fulgur.]     Lightning. 
(Cockeram.) 

'  ful  ham,  ».    [FULLAM.] 

*  ful  bed,  *  ful  hede,  «.    [FULLHOOD.] 

f  U  -li-ca,  t.    [Lat.  =  the  Coot.] 

Ornith. :  Coot.  A  genus  of  grallatorial 
(wading)  birds,  sub-tribe  Macrodactyli,  family 
Rallidee,  sub-family  Gallinulinae.  Fulica  atra 
is  the  Coot  (q.v.). 

"fu-ll-en,  *  ful  en,  v.t.    [FOLLOW.]  ^ 


boll,  b6jf ;  pout,  J6%1;  eat,  veil,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  L 
-dan,   tian  =  •ban.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  (ion,  slon  -  zhun.    tlons,  -eious,  -slous  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  Ac.  =•  bel,  del. 
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fta-lig'-I-ndse,  a.  [L;rt.  fuliginosus.]  The 
tame  as  FULIGINOUS  (q.v.). 

"fn-llg-l-nos'-l'-ty,  s.  [Fr.  fuliginositt,  from 
Lat.  fuliginosus  =  sooty.]  The  quality  or 
Btata  of  being  fuliginous ;  sootiness ;  that 
which  makes  sooty. 

"  A  latent  fury  nnd  fuliyincaity  very  perverting."— 
Oartyle.  jVbMUanwi.  IT.  79. 

fn  lig-i  nous,   a.      [Lat.  fuliginosus,  from 
fuligo  =  soot ;  Fr.  fuligineux ;  Sp.  fuliginoso  ; 
Ital.  fuligginoso.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Pertaining  to  soot ;   containing  soot ; 
•ooty. 

"Cheap  and  useful  processes  for  ways  of  charking 
coals,  peat,  and  the  like  fuliginout  materials."— 
Jtmlyn  A  Discount  on  Forett  Tree*,  ch.  *xx. 

(2)  Pertaining   to   or   resembling   smoke ; 
dusk. 

2.  Fig. :  Dark,  dusky,  gloomy. 

"  The  leaf  of  barrage  hath  an  excellent  spirit  to 
repress  the  fuliginout  vapour  of  dusky  melancholy."— 
Bacon :  Jfat.  Bin.,  i  1$. 

II.  Natural  Science :  Of  a  sooty  colour ; 
dirty  brown,  approaching  black. 

•fU-lIg'-I-noas-ly,  adv.  [Bng.  fuliginous; 
*fy.}  Like  soot ;  sootily  ;  with  soot.] 

"  To  rear  some  breathless  vapid  flowers, 
Or  shrubs  fuliginouils/  grim." 

Shenttone :  Rural  Elegance. 

*fa-ll'-gd,  ».    [Lat.]    Soot,  grime. 

"Camphlre,    of  a   white  su 
affordeth  a  deep  black."— Brox 

fa-lig'-u-la,  s.  [Dimin.  from  Lat.  fuligo  = 
soot.] 

Ornith. :  Pochard.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
sub-family  Fuligulinse.  About  eight  species 
oecnr  in  Britain.  Fuligula  ferina  is  the  Po- 
chard (q.v.)  or  Dun  Bird. 

•ty  llg-U-li'-nSB,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  fuligul(a),  and 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inas.] 

Ornith. :  Sea-ducks  ;  a  sub-family  of  Ana- 
tidse.  The  base  of  the  bill  is  as  broad  as 
high  ;  there  is  a  curved  nail  on  the  upper 
mandibles;  the  hind  toe  of  the  foot  has  a 
membranous  lobe.  Genera  represented  in 
Britain  :  Somateria  (Eider  duck),  Oidemia 
(Surf  duck),  Fuligula  (Pochard),  and  Claugula 
(Golden  eye). 

**ful-i-mart,  s.    [FOUMART.] 

•ful'-ish,  s.    [FOOLISH.] 

•fulke,  s.    [FOLK.] 

"fulk'-er,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  pawnbroker. 

"The/W*«r  will  not  lend  you  a  farthing  upon  it."— 
—Qascoigne  :  Suppotet,  ii.  8. 

full,  *  fol,  *  ful,  *  folle,  *  vol.  a.,  adv.,  &  *. 
[A.S.  ful:  cogn.  with  Dut.  vot ;  I  eel.  jullr; 
Dan.  fuld;  Sw.  full;  Goth,  fulls;  Ger.  voll; 
O.  H.  Ger.  fol;  Gr.  jrATJpijs  (pleres);  Lat. 
flenut;  Skt.  purna.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

L  Filled  up,  replete ;  having  no  space  un- 
filled or  void. 

2.  Well  supplied ;   abounding ;   having  an 
abundance  or  large  quantity  of  anything. 

"  England  ys  ful  yuow  of  fruyt  and  of  tien." 

Robert  of'  Gloucester,  p.  1. 

3.  Abundant  in  quantity  ;  plentiful ;  satis- 
lying. 

"Water  digesteth  a  fall  meal  sooner  than  any 
liquor."— Arbuthnot :  On  Alimenti. 

*  4.  Filled  up ;  supplied  ;  not  vacant ; 
occupied. 

"  Had  the  throne  beeu/uB,  their  meeting  would  not 
have  been  regular."— Blackitone. 

6,  Sated  ;  filled  to  repletion  ;  satiated. 
"  Glutted,  gorged,  and  full." 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  IK,  ill.  i 

ft.  Plump ;  filled  out ;  fat. 
"A  gentleman  of  a/u#  body  having  broken  his  skin 
oy  a  fall,  the  wound  inflamed."—  Wiseman :  Surgery. 

1.  Filled  or  crowded  as  regards  the  mind  or 
memory. 

(1)  Absolutely,  as  in  the  following  example. 

"  Beading  uiaketh  a  full  man."— Bacon :  Xuayi ;  Of 
Stuaict. 

(2)  Followed  by  of. 

"  Every  one  is  full  of  the  miracles  done  by  cold  baths 
rai  decayed  and  weak  constitutions."— Locke. 

8.  Complete ;  not  deficient  or  defective. 


9.  Complete ;  perfect ;  leaving  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

"  That  day  had  seen  the/uM  accomplishment 
Of  all  his  travels."  Daniel :  Civil  Wart. 

10.  Expressive  of  much ;  containing  much 
matter  ;  copious  ;  ample. 

"  Where  my  expressions  are  not  so  full  as  his,  either 
our  language  or  my  art  were  defective." — Denham : 
Dettruction  of  Troy.  (Pref.) 

11.  Mature ;  perfect. 

"  Suppose  a  nation,  where  the  custom  were  that  after 
full  age  the  suns  should  expulse  their  fathers  out  of 
their  possessions." — Bacon. 

*  12.    Strong ;    not   faint    or   attenuated ; 
powerful ;  sonorous. 

"I  did  never  know  so  full  a  voice  issue  from  so  empty 
a  heart."— Shakeip. :  Henry  V.,  Iv.  4. 

*  13.  Accomplished,  perfect. 

"  The  man  commands  like  A  full  soldier."— Shakeip.  : 
Othello,  ii.  1. 

14.  Visible  in  its  full  dimensions. 

"Till  about  the  end  of  the  third  century,  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  the  head  of  a  Roman  emperor 
drawn  with  a.  full  face  ;  they  always  appear  in  profile." 
—Ailditon :  On  Jfedalt. 

15.  Applied  to  tho  moon  when  it  presents 
to  the  spectator  its  whole  disc  illuminated. 

IL  Technically: 
Music: 

1.  Sung  or  played  by  all  the  performers, 

Without  SOIOS.        [FULL-ANTHEM,    FULL-SCORE, 

FULL-SERVICE.] 

2.  Applied  to  the  organ  when  all  or  most  of 
the  stops  are  out. 

B.  As  adverb : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Fully ;  completely  ;  without  abatement 
or  diminution. 

"  I  am  now  full  resolved." 
Shaketp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ill.  1. 

2.  Quite  ;  to  the  same  or  an  equal  degree  ; 
equally. 

"  But  the  hasty  critick,  who  judges  on  a  view,  is 
full  as  liable  to  be  deceived."— Dryden :  Aurungzebe. 
(Fref.) 

3.  Exactly. 

"  Full  in  the  centre  of  the  sacred  wood. 
An  arm  ariaetu  of  tue  Stygian  flood." 

Auduon :  On  Italy. 

4.  Directly,  straight :   as,  To  look  one  full 
ill  the  face. 

"  On  his  ample  forehead  aiming  full, 
The  deadly  stroke  descending  pierced  the  skull." 
Dryden  :  Virgil ;  jEneid  v.  «88. 

*  5.  To  satiety. 

"  I  have  supped  full  with  horrors." 

Shdkesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

6.  Full  is  largely  used,  especially  in  poetry, 
before  adjectives  and  adverbs  to  heighten  or 
strengthen  their  meaning. 

"  With  dagge  's  hilt  on  the  wicket  strong 
He  struck  full  loud,  and  struc*  full  long." 

Hcott     Lay  of  the  Last  Jfinttrel,  ii.  2. 

IL  Music:  With  all  the  voices  or  instru- 
ments :  as,  An  anthem  is  sung/uM. 

C.  As  substantive 

1.  Complete  measure  or  degree  ;  the  utmost 
or  fullest  extent. 

"  We'll  see  these  things  effected  to  the  full." 

Sha/cetp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  i.  a. 

2.  The  highest  state  or  point. 

"  The  swan's  down  feather, 
That  stands  upuu  the  swell  at  fall  of  tide. 
Neither  way  inclines." 

Sfatttp.  :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  Hi.  2. 

3.  A  state  of  satiety. 

"  When  I  had  fed  them  to  the  full."— Jeremiah  v.  1. 

4.  That  period  of  the  revolution  of  the  moon 
when  it  presents  to  the  spectator  a  full  or 
perfect  orb. 

"  Brains  in  rabbits,  woodcocks,  and  calves,  are  full- 
est in  Vuefull  of  the  moon."— Bacon  :  Natural Hittary. 

1  (1)  Full  and  by  : 

Naut. :  Sailing  close-hauled,  having  all  the 
sails  full,  and  lying  as  near  the  wind  as 
possible. 

(2)  Full    brother    or   sister:    The    son    or 
daughter  of  the  same  father  and  mother. 

(3)  Full  cousin :  The  son  or  daughter  of  an 
aunt  or  uncle. 

(4)  Fuji  cry : 

(a)  Lit. :  In  hunting  a  term  used  to  express 
that  all  the  hounds  have  caught  the  scent  and 
give  tongue  in  chorus. 

"  The  headmost  hounds,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
pack  in  full-cry,  burst  from  the  coppice,  followed  by 
the  huntsman  and  three  or  four  riders.  "—Scott :  Bab 
Roy,  ch.  v. 

(6)  Fig. :  Hot  pursuit. 

(5)  Futt-run:     The   same   as    fuH-swvng, 
(q.v.). 


(6)  Full-swing :  Full  working ;  perfect  or 
unrestrained  liberty. 

(7)  In  full :  Without  deduction,  diminution, 
or  abatement. 

(8)  Written  in  full:   Written  without  con- 
tractions ;  written  in  words,  not  figures. 

If  Full  is  largely  used  in  composition  with 
other  words,  particularly  participles,  with  the 
force  of  fully,  to  the  utmost  extent  or  degree. 

Obvious  compounds  are,  full-accomplished, 
full -adjusted,  full- aged,  full -blazing,  full- 
breasted,  full-celled,  full-crammed,  full-extended, 
full-eyed,  full-faced,  full-fed,  full-floiviiig,  full- 
foliaged,  full-gorged,  full-jv.iced,  full-limbed, 
full -proportioned,  juU-stu/rd,  full -swelling, 
full-swollen,  full-tided,  full-toned,  full-tuned, 
full-voiced,  full-welling,  &c. 


'  full  acorned,  a. 
full  on  acorns. 


Having  fed  to  the 


full  age,  s. 

Law :  Twenty-one  years  old. 

full  anthem,  s. 

Music :  An  anthem  in  which  there  is  neither 
solo  nor  verses.    [ANTHEM.] 

full  armed,  a.  Fully  or  completely 
armed. 

fall-blooded,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  full  supply  of  blood. 

2.  Fig. :  Of  pure  blood  or  extraction  ;  pure- 
bred :  as,  a  full-blooded  horse. 

full-bloomed,  a.  Like  a  full-bloom  or 
perfect  blossom. 

"  Full-bloomed  lips."  Crashatf. 

full-blown,  a. 

1.  Blown  or  stretched  by  the  wind  to  the 
utmost  extent. 

2.  Expanded   to  the  full   as   a   blossom; 
mature. 

3.  Arrived  at  maturity  ;  perfect. 

"  My  glories  are  past  danger  ;  they're  full-bloum." 

Denbnrn  •   <ir.i>'.y  it, 

*  full-bottom,  s.    A 

wig  with  a  large  bottom. 

full-bottomed,  a. 

Having  a  large  bottom, 
as  a  wig. 

"I  was  obliged   to  sit  at 

having  pawned  a  new  suit  of 
cloaths  and  a  full-bottomed 

Guardian. 

full-bound,  a. 

Bookbind.  :      Covered 
with  leather. 

full    butt,   *foll- 
but,  *ful-buyt,  *ful- 

but,  adv. 

1.  Meeting  or  coming      FULL-BOTTOMED 
together  directly  face  to  wio. 

face.   (Generally  convey- 
ing the  idea  of  violence  or  collision.) 

"  Socrates  met  full-but  with  Xenophon  in  a  narrow 
lane."—  Udal:  Apoph.  of  Erasmut,  p.  29. 

*  2.  Directly,  exactly. 

"It  standeth  ful-but  agynst  Caleys."— Barman : 
Vulgaria, 

full-cadence,  s. 

Music :  A  perfect  cadence.    [CADENCE.] 

full-centre,  a. 

Arch. :  Having  the  form  of  a  full  semicircle. 

Full-centre  arch:    A    semicircular  arch   or 

vault.    One  describing  the  full  amount  of  180". 

*  full-charged,  a.     Charged  or  loaded 
to  the  full ;  fitly  prepared. 

"  I  stood  in  the  level  of  &  full-charged  confederacy." 
Shaketp. :  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

full-Chisel,  adv.     At  full  speed.    (Amer.) 
"OSheKt,fuU-ct,itel."—T.  C.  Baltourton.  (Ogiltie.) 

full-chord,  s. 

Music :  (1)  A  chord,  some  of  the  essential 
notes  of  which  are  doubled.  (2)  A  chord  for 
the  full  power  of  an  instrument,  orchestra, 
or  voices. 

*  full-descending,  a.    Rushing  down 
violently. 

"  Oft  in  the  full^detcending  flood  he  tries 
To  lose  the  scent,  and  lave  his  burning  sides." 

Thornton:  Autumn,  445. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son :  mute,  ctib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  03  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


full— fulling 
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full-dress,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  Dress  worn  on  occasions  of 
Ctteuiony. 

B.  As  adj. :  Requiring  full  dress  to  be  worn : 
•a,  a,  full-dress  dinner. 

full  drive,  adv.    At  full  speed ;  full-butt. 

fall-eared,  a.  Having  the  ears  full  of 
grain. 

"A>  flames  rolled  by  the  winds'  conspiring  force, 
O'nfuti-eared  com." 

Denham:  Destruction  of  Troy,  293. 

*  fall-fleshed,  a.    Fat,  corpulent. 

*  fall-flowing,  a.     Freely   venting   its 
passion. 

"  I  am  not  well,  else  I  should  answer 
From  a  fun-flov>ing  stomach." 

S!t<tfa'fp. :  Lear,  v.  3. 

*  fall-formed,  a.    Having  full  or  plump 

forms. 

"  His  brother  Niger  too,  and  all  the  floods 
In  which  the  full-formed  maids  of  Afric  la  re." 
Thomson :  Summer,  823. 

*  full  fortuned,   a.     At  the   height  of 
prosperity. 

*  full-fraught,  a.    Fully  laden  or  stored 
with  accomplishments. 

"And  thus  thy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot, 
To  mark  the  /all-fraught  man.  and  best  endued. 
With  some  suspicion. -r      Shakes?. :  Henry  >'..  ii.  i 

fall-grown,  a.  Having  attained  full  size 
or  age. 

"  So  beauty  lures  the  full-groan  child, 
With  hue  as  bright,  and  wing  as  wild." 

Byron:  Siaoitr. 

*  full-hearted,  a.    Full  of  courage  and 
confidence. 

"  The  enemy,  full-hearted, 
Lolling  the  tongue  with  slaughtering." 

Shaketp.  •'  Cymbtline,  V.  3. 

*  fall-hot,  a.     Heated   to  the   utmost ; 
very  fiery.' 

"  Anger  is  like 

A  fun-hot  horse  who  being  allowed  his  way 
Self-mettle  tires  him." 

Shaketp. :  Henry  VIII.,  i.  1. 

*  fall-laden,  a.    Fully  loaded ;  weighted 
to  the  full. 

"It  were  unfit  that  so  excellent  a  reward  as  the 
Gospel  promises  should  stoop  down,  like  fruit  upon 
•  full-laden  bough,  to  be  plucked  by  every  idle  and 
wanton  hand."— TiUatton. 

full  length,  a.  &  & 

A.  As  adj. :  Embracing  or  extending  the 
Whole  length  :  as,  a  full-length  portrait. 

B.  As  subst. :  .*.  full-length  portrait. 

*  fall  -  manned,   a.     Fully  manned  or 
furnished  with  men,  as  a  ship  with  sailors. 

*  fall-month,  s.    A  chatterer. 

"Some 
(Aon,  p.  I 

*  foil-month,  adv.    In  full  cry. 

"  She  was  coming  full-mouth  upon  me."—Fartruhar  : 
The  Inconstant,  ii. 

•full  mouthed,  a. 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  issuing  from  a  full  month. 

"  Had  Boreas  blown 

His  full-mouthed  blast,  and  cast  thy  houses  down." 
Quartet :  Jonah. 

2.  Having  a  full  or  strong  voice  or  sound  ; 
•poken  ore  rotunda. 

"  A  full-mouthed  diapason  swallows  all"     Crathaw. 

8.  Festive,  joyous. 

"fun-mouthed  Easter  near." 

Quartet  .•  Emblemt.  v.  1. 

*  fall-orbed,  a.    Showing  a  full  or  com- 
plete disc,  as  a  full  moon. 

"  Now  reigns 

full-orbed  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleasing  light." 
Milton:  r.L.r.tt. 

*  full  out,  adv. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Quite,  altogether. 
•MM 

Workt,  il 

2.  Printing:  Not  indented;  occupying  the 
full  width  of  a  page  or  column. 

full  pitch.  «. 

Cricket:  A  ball  delivered  by  the  bowler 
BO  far  up  the  wicket  that  it  falls  inside  the 
popping-crease. 

*  fall-replete,  a.  Completely  full  or  filled. 

"full-replete  with  choice  of  all  delight*.* 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  r.  t. 

•full  sailed,  a.  Absolute,  unlimited: 
M,  full-sailed  confidence.  (Massinger.) 


fall-score,  s. 

Music:  A  score  in  which  all  the  parts  for 
voices  and  instruments  are  displayed.  [SCORE.  ] 

foil-service,  s. 

Music: 

1.  A  setting  of  the  Canticles  for  voices  in 
chorus,  with  or  without  organ  accompaniment. 

2.  An  office  in  which  music  is  used  to  the 
fullest  extent  allowed  by  the  rubrics. 

*  full  SOUled,  a.     Magnanimous,  noble- 
hearted  ;  of  a  noble  disposition. 

*  full-speak,  v.t.    To  declare  plainly  and 
fully  ;  to  show  openly. 

"  His  eye  full-tpeakt 

His  ardent  soul,  and  from  his  couch  at  ouce  he  breaks." 
Thornton :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  ii.  31. 

foil-split,  adv.  With  the  greatest  vio- 
lence or  impetuosity.  (American.) 

full-spread,  a. 

1.  Spread  to  the  utmost  extent 

"  How  easy  'tis,  when  destiny  proves  kind. 
With  fuU-tfireiiil  sails  to  run  before  the  wind." 
Dryden  :  Attrcea  Redux,  64. 

*2.  Fat,  corpulent 

"Waked  by  the  crowd,  slow  from  his  bench  arose 

A  comely  full-spread  porter,  sworn  with  sleep." 

Thomson  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  24. 

full-stop,  s. 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  £  Gram. :  A  period ;  a  symbol  used 
to  denote  the  longest  pause  in  reading. 

2.  Fig. :  A  finish,  an  end,  a  complete  stop. 
IL  Music: 

1.  In  lute  playing,  a  full  chord  followed  by 
a  pause. 

2.  A  chord  in  which  all  available  fingers 
are  occupied  in  stopping  the  strings. 

*  full-summed,  a.     Complete  in  all  its 
parts. 

"The  king  of  birds  nested  within  its  leaves,  thick 
feathered,  and  with  full-summed  wings  fastening  his 
talons  east  and  west  —  HOVKU  :  Vocal  Forett. 

*  full-winged,  a. 

1.  Having  perfect  or  powerful  wings. 

2.  Beady  for  flight ;  eager. 

*  f  nil  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [FULL,  a.]    [FILL,  t>.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fill. 

"Fiftene  scipen  gode  fulled  mid  vtlaghen." 

Layamon,  ii.  78. 

2.  TO  fulfil. 

"  That  the  saidls  persons  sail  mak  na  payment  of  the 
said  soume  quhill  the  poyutis  of  the  said  decreet  be 
fuUit  efter  the  forme  of  the  samyn,  and  of  the  iudeu- 
turis  maid  tharapone."— Act.  Dom.  Cone.  (1492),  p.  247. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  full ;  to  come  or 
arrive  at  the  full :  as,  The  moon  fulls. 

"  Whaime  hir  guttes  fuUen."     P.  Plowman,  6,715. 

full  (2),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  fullian  =  to  whiten, 
to  purify,  to  baptize,  from  Lat.  fullo  —  to 
cleanse  clothes,  to  full  cloth ;  O.  Fr.  fouller 
=  to  full  cloth  ;  fouler  =  to  trample  on,  to 
press ;  Ital.  follare.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  cleanse  cloth  from  its  oil  or  grease. 
2.  To  thicken  in  a  mill,  as  cloth  ;  to  make 

thick  and  compact  by  pressure. 
"  Clooth  that  cometh  fro  the  wevying  is  uoght  comly 

to  wi-re, 

Til  it  be  failed  under  foot  or  in  fullyng  stobbes." 
P.  Plowman,  10,587. 

t  B.  Intrans. :  To  become  fulled  or  felted. 

full  -age  (age  as  lg),  s.  [Eng.  full  (2),  v. ; 
-age.  ]  Money  paid  for  the  fulling  or  cleansing 
of  cloth. 

*  fur  lam,  *  f ul  ham,  s.   [From  Fulham,  a 
suburb"  of  London,  'which   was  a  notorious 
resort  of  blacklegs  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.] 

1.  False  dice  :  of  these  there  were  two  sorts, 
the  one,  called  high,  intended  to  throw  the  high 
numbers  from  five  to  twelve  ;  the  other,  called 
low,  to  throw  from  one  to  four. 

"  For  gourd  and  fullam  holds 
And  high  and  low  Iwgulle  the  rich  and  DMT." 

Shaketp. :  Merry  Wl*et  of  Windtor,  i.  & 

2.  Any  sham,  fraud,  or  makebelieve. 

fdT-ler  (1),  «.    [Eng.  full ;  -er.] 

Forging : 

1.  A  tool,  sometimes  known  as  a  creaser, 
struck  by  the  hammer  or  placed  in  the  hardy 
hole  of  the  anvil,  and  employed  to  swage  down 


or  spread  the  iron  by  a  series  of  parallel  in- 
dentations. The  tools  are  known  respectively 
as  the  top  and  bottom  fuller. 

2.  A  tool  having  grooves,  and  forming  a 
die  or  swage  into  which  iron  is  driven  bythe 
hammer  to  confer  a  shape.  Used  in  forming 
the  fullering  of  horseshoes. 

fuller-hammer,  s. 

Forg. :  The  hammer  used  in  striking  the 
fuller. 

ful  ler  (2),  *  ful  lare,  *  ful-lere,  s.  [Eng. 
full(1),  v.  ;  -er;  O.  Fr.  fouleur ;  Out.  roller.] 
One  whose  occupation  is  to  full  cloth. 

"  The  clothiers  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fallen,  weavers." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  fit:.,  L  t 

fuller's  earth,  s. 

1.  Min.  :  (1)  Smectite  (q.v.)  ;  it  is  an  argil- 
laceous earth,  used  by  fullers  to  absorb  the 
oil  or  grease  with  which  woollen  cloth   has 
been  treated  during  previous  manufacture. 
(2)  Kaolinite  (q.v.). 

2.  Geol. :  A  stiatum  belonging  to  the  Lower 
Oolite  of  Bath,  lying  in  that  locality  just  below 
the  Great  Oolite,  while  in  the  North  of  England 
it  is  wholly  absent.     Its  characteristic  fossil  is 
an  oyster  (Ostrea  acuminata).  In  all  about  sixty 
mollusca  are  found  in  tlie  Fuller's  Earth,  fifty 
being  Lamellibranchiate  Bivalves,  tenBrachio- 
poda,  three  Gasteropods,  and  seven  or  eight 
Cephalopoda.    (Lyell.) 

fuller's  herb,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Saponaria  (q.v.).  It  IB 
called  also  Soapwort 

fuller's  teazel,  s. 

Bot. :  Dipsacus  Futtonun,  probably  only  a 
variety  of  D.  sylvestris.  The  flower  heads  are 
used  for  raising  the  nap  on  cloth  which  is 
being  fulled.  [FULLINO,  TEASEL.] 

fuller's  thistle,  fuller's  weed,  s. 
Bot. :  Dipsacus  Fullonum. 

fdl'-ler,  v.t.  [FULLER  (1),  s.]  To  form  a 
groove  or  channel  in  as  by  a  fuller  hamiser 

ful'-ler-y,  s.  [Eng.  full  (2),  v.  ;  -eri/.]  A 
place  where  the  process  of  fulling  is  carried  on. 

*  ful-11-ly,   *  ful  la  lie,   *  ful-le-ly,  o. 

[Eng.  fully;  -ly.]    Fully. 

"Bot  quhow  ony  historical!  narratioun  culd  haue 
correspondit  to  aue  inuisibill  kirk,  1  can  uocht  fulalii 
perceaue."— Tyrie :  Refutation,  to.  39,  a. 

full-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [FULL  (2),  t'.] 

A.  <fe  B,  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  ailj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  A  process  by  which  cloth 
made  of  a  felting  fibre  is  condensed,  streng- 
thened, and  thickened,  with  a  loss  of  width 
and  length.  [FELT.]  In  felting,  the  fibres- 
wool,  for  instance  —  slip  past  each  other, 
and  their  toothed  edges  interlock,  so  that  a 
continuation  of  the  process  causes  them  to  be 
more  and  more  intimately  associated.  The 
cloth  is  folded  or  rolled,  and  treated  with 
soapy  water.  It  is  then  beaten  with  wooden 
mallets,  by  which  the  serrated  edges  are  forced 
past  each  other  and  the  fibres  closely  com- 
mingled. Precautions  are  taken  in  some  cases 
to  prevent  adherence  of  the  folds  of  cloth  by 
felting  together.  For  this  purpose  cotton 
cloth  is  sometimes  put  between  the  folds  of 
woollen  cloth.  Fulling  and  felting  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  same  principle.  Felted 
cloth  is  made  by  associating  the  fibres,  and  is 
not  woven.  Woven  cloth  exposed  to  the  full- 
ing or  felting  action  is  said  to  be  milled. 
Repetition  of  the  process  constitutes  it  double- 
milled  or  treble-milled,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Rich  milling  thickens  and  solidifies  the  cloth 
while  diminishing  its  quantity. 

fulling-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  fulling  cloth. 
The  modern  fulling-mill  consists  of  an  iron 
framework  supporting  the  shanks  of  heavy 
wooden  mallets,  which  are  raised  by  project- 
ing cams  on  a  tappet  wheel.  The  mallets 
being  raised  to  their  full  height  are  released, 
and  drop  by  gravity  on  the  cloth,  which  is 
contained  in  an  iron  trough  beneath.  Soap 
is  added  as  a  detergent,  grease  in  any  form 
tending  to  mar  the  felting  action  of  the  fibres. 
The  end  of  the  trough  is  curved,  so  that  the 
cloth  is  turned  round  and  round  by  the  action 
of  the  mallets. 

"  By  the  large  hammers,  like  those  used  for  pui>er 
tndfulUr  -mUlt,  they  bent  their  hemp."— Mortimer: 
Hutoandnt. 


t* 


po~ut,  Jtfwl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^cnophon,  exist,    ph  =  t, 
-tlan  «  shan,    -tlon,  -si on  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  znun.      cious,  -tious,  -vions  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  <fcc.  =  bel,  dfL 
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fullmart— fulsome 


full  -mart,  ful  mar  (-2),  s.    [FOUMART.] 

ful   Ion  ite,  s.    [Named  after  Mr.  Fullon,  a 
brother-iu-law  of   its   discoverer,    Mr.    Ann- 
strong.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Onegite  (q.v.). 

ful  ly,  •  fill  llche.  *  ful  like.  adv.  [A.S. 
fulUce  ;  O.  Sax.  fvltiho  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  follicho  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  volliche;  Oer.  vollig.} 

1.  In  a  full  manner  ;   so   as  to  leave  no 
vacuity. 

2.  Completely  ;  without  deficiencyor  diminu- 
tion ;  entirely  ;  without  lack  or  defect  ;  per- 
fectly. 

"  B«hold  Achilles'  promise  fully  paid." 

fap«  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xxiil.  Ml 

fill  -mar  (1),  ».  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  cf.  fulmar 
(2).]  [FOUMART.] 

Ornitk.  :  Fulmarus  gJacialis,  a  sea-bird  which 
breeds  in  the  Island  of  St.  Kilda  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  abundant  in  the  Arctic  seas,  attending 
whaleships  for  the  sake  of  the  blubber  to  be 
obtained  when  whales  are  being  cut  up. 

fur-mar  (2),  s.    [FOUMART.] 

fill'  mar-  us,  s.     [Latinized  from  Eng.,  &c. 


Ornith.  :  Fulmar,  »  genus  of  natatorial 
(swimming)  birds,  family  Procellaridse,  sub- 
family Procellarinse.  [FULMAR  (1).] 


A  thunderbolt,  light- 


'ful -men,  *.     [Lat.] 
ning. 

•  fill  mm  ant,  a.  [Lat.  fulminans,  pr.  par. 
of  fulmino'  '=  to  lighten.]  [FULMINATE  v.] 
Thundering  ;  making  a  noise  like  thunder  ; 
fulminating. 

"  The  dread  clergy,  fulminant  in  ire." 

Colman  :  Vagaries  Vindicated,  p.  19*. 

ful  -mm  ate,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  fulminates,  pa. 
par.  of  fulmino  =  to  thunder,  to  lighten  ;  ful- 
men  (genit.  fulminis)  =  thunder,  lightning,  a 
contr.  for  fulgimen,  from  fidgeo  =  to  shine  ; 
Fr.  fulminer  ;  Sp.  &  Port.  fulminar;  Ital. 
Julminare.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally: 

*  L  To  thunder  ;  to  make  a  noise  like  thun- 
der. 

••  I  cannot  fulminate  nor  tonitruate  words 
To  puzzle  intellects."  T.  Randolph. 

2.  To  make  a  loud,  sudden  noise  or  crack  ; 
to  explode  with  a  loud  noise  or  report  ;  to 
detonate. 

"Water  and  wind-guns  afford  no  fulminating  ra. 
port."—  Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt.  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

*  IL  Fig.  :  To  thunder  out  censure,  threats, 
or  denunciations  ;  especially  applied  to  eccle- 
siastical censures  sent  out  by  the  Pope. 

"If  the  Pope  had  not  run  into  the  proposition  he 
would  have  fulminated  upou  this  occasion.  —Burnet  : 
Slit.  Reformation  (an.  1531). 

B.  Transitive: 

*  L  Lit.  :  To  cause  to  explode. 
IL  Figuratively: 

•    1.  To  utter  or  send  out  with  threats,  denun- 
ciations, or  censure  ;  to  thunder  out. 

"  An  excommunication  is  not  greatly  regarded  here 
in  England,  as  now  fulminated;  so  this  constitution 
1*  out  of  use  among  us  In  a  great  measure."—  Aylifft  : 
Farerffon. 

*  2.  To  denounce  violently. 

"Those  branches  of  baleful  prerogative,  which  they 
had  so  oitea.  fulminated."—  Warburtm:  Works,  vol. 
T.,  ser.  la. 

ful  mm  -ate,  s.    [FULMINATE,  v.] 

Chem.  :  A  salt  of  Fulminic  acid  (q.v.). 
Fulminate  of  mercury  :  Mercuric  fulminate, 
fulminating  mercury.  It  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving one  part  of  mercury  in  12  parts  of 
nitric  acid  ;  the  solution  is  mixed  with  an 
equal  volume  of  alcohol  when  cold.  The 
mixture  is  then  gently  heated  on  a  water- 
bath.  Red  vapours  are  given  off  of  nitrogen 
oxides  and  CO2,  and  a  large  quantity  of  nitrous 
ether,  aMeliyde,  and  other  products.  When 
the  liquid  becomes  turbid  it  is  allowed  to 
cool,  and  the  salt  separates  out  ;  it  is  purified 
by  recrystallization  from  boiling  water.  It 
forms  white  needles,  which,  when  heated  to 
186°,  explode,  also  by  friction  or  percussion 
when  dry.  It  is  used  for  charging  percussion 
caps  ;  one  kilogram  of  mercury  will  make  ful- 
minate sufficient  for  40,000  caps.  Fulminates 
have  been  regarded  as  methyl  cyanide  in  which 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by 
NO<!,  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  mercury 
or  silver.  The  action  of  chlorine  on  mercuric 


fulminate  under  water  forms  chloropicrin, 
CCljj(NO2),  mercuric  chloride  HgCla,  and 
cyanogen  chloride  CuCl ;  the  formula  of 
methyl  cyanide  is  N»C— CIIs,  of  silver  ful- 
minate NsC-C(N~O2)Ag2,  and  of  mercuric 
fulminate,  is  N=C  — C.(NO2>Hg,  if  this  view 
of  the  constitution  of  these  bodies  is  correct. 
Hot  nitric  acid  decomposes  mercuric  ful- 
minate, yielding  carbonic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and 
mercuric  nitrate.  Hydrochloric  acid  converts 
it  into  mercuric  chloride  and  mercurous  ox- 
alate.  When  boiled  with  an  aqueous  solution 
of  potassium  chloride,  it  is  converted  into 
potassium  fulmiuurate. 

Fulminate  of  silver  is  obtained  by  heating 
nitrate  of  silver  with  strong  nitric  acid  and 
alcohol  till  the  liquid  boils  up.  It  is  very 
dangerous  to  prepare.  It  crystallizes  in  small, 
white,  opaque  needles  ;  it  is  very  poisonous, 
and  explodes  by  friction  or  percussion,  or 
when  heated.  It  is  soluble  in  aqueous  am- 
monia, and  deposits  the  fulminate  unaltered. 
When  silver  fulminate  is  digested  with  water 
and  metallic  copper  or  zinc,  the  silver  is  re- 
placed and  copper  fulminate  or  zinc  fulminate 
is  obtained,  When  fulminate  of  copper  is 
mixed  witli  ammonia,  and  a  stream  of  H._.S  gas 
is  passed  through  the  solution,  the  copper  is 
completely  precipitated,  and  the  filtered  solu- 
tion contains  hydrosulphocyanie  acid,  HCNS, 

and  urea,  CO<^-^2' 

Fulminate  of  gold  was  discovered  by  a  monk 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  This  substance, 
which  explodes  more  rapidly  and  with  greater 
local  force  than  gunpowder,  is  made  by  pre- 
cipitating a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  by  an 
excess  of  ammonia. 

fill'  min  at-  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [FUL- 
MINATE, v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Thundering  ;  explosive. 

2.  Fig. :  Thundering  out  censurea,  threats, 
or  denunciations. 

C.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  exploding  ;  explosion. 

2.  Fig. :    The  thundering  or   hurling   out 
censures,  threats,  or  denunciations. 

fiilTnina.tlTig-pa.ne,  s. 

Elect. :  A  simple  form  of  condenser,  consist- 
ing of  a  glass  plate  fixed  in  a  wooden  frame 
with  a  piece  of  tinfoil  on  each  side  of  the 
glass,  with  which,  however,  they  are  not 
quite  in  contact.  This  portion  of  the  glass  is 
generally  covered  with  an  insulating  layer  of 
shellac  varnixh.  One  of  the  sheets  of  tinfoil 
is  connected  with  a  ring  on  the  frame  by  a 
strip  of  tinfoil,  whilst  a  chain  from  it  unites 
it  with  the  ground.  To  charge  it,  its  insulated 
side  is  connected  with  an  electrical  machine. 
If  then  the  knob  of  the  discharger  is  pressed 
against  the  lower  surface  of  the  frame  whilst 
the  other  knob  is  brought  near  the  upper 
coating,  an  electric  spark  will  be  emitted. 

*  ful-mm-a  tion,  s.    [Lat.  fulminatio,  from 
fulminatus,  pa.  par.  of  fulmino ;    Fi.fulmina- 
tion  ;  Sp.  fulminacion ;  Ital.  fulmiuazione.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  act  of  thundering,  fulminating, 
or  detonating ;  explosion. 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  of  thundering  or  hurling  out 
censures,  threats,  or  denunciations. 

2.  A  violent  censure,  threat,  or  denunciation. 

"By  force  of  arms  and  with  Fapall  curses  and /ui- 
minations."—Camden :  Elizabeth  (an.  15'J"). 

*  fur-min-a-tor-y,   a.      [Fr.  fulminatoire  ; 
from  Lat.  'fulminatus,    pa.  par.   of  fulmino.] 
Sending  forth  thunders  or  fulmiiiations  ;  thun- 
dering. 

*  ful' -mine,  v.t.  &i.   [Fr.  fulminer;  from  Lat. 
fulmino.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  shoot  or  dart  as  lightning. 

"  As  it  had  been  a  flake 
Of  lightning  through  bright  heaven  fulmined." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  III.,  ii.  *. 

2.  To  fulminate  ;  to  utter  threateningly  or 
violently.    (Followed  by  out.) 

"  Warming  with  her  theme 
She  fulmined  out  her  scorn  of  laws  Salique." 

Tennyson:  Princess,  ii.  117. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  thunder,  to  fulminate  ;  to 
speak  with  resistless  power  or  energy. 

"  Shook  the  arsenal  suu\fuliniin'd  over  Greece." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iv.  267. 


ful-mln'-e-OUS,  a.  [l«it.  fulininnis;  from 
fulmen  (genit.  fulminiis)  =  thunder,  lightning.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  thunder ;  of  the  uature  of 
thunder. 

ful  mm  ic,  a.    [Fr.  fulminique.] 

Chem. :  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  capable  of 
detonation. 

fulminio-aoid,  s. 

Chem. :  C(NO2)H;..-CN.  Fulminic  acid  has 
not  been  obtained  in  a  free  state.  Its  salts,  of 
which  the  chief  are  those  of  silver  and  mer- 
cury, are  called  fulminates. 

ful  min  iir  atcs,  s.pl.  [Eng.  fulminur(ic) ; 
-ate  (Chem.).'] 

Chem. :  Salts  of  fnlmiuuric  acid.  They  are 
obtained  by  boiling  fulminate  of  mercury  with 
alkaline  chlorides.  The  other  fulminates  are 
obtained  by  double  decomposition.  When  a 
solution  of  fulminuric  acid  is  boiled  with  a 
solution  of  a  cupric  saltin  excess  of  ammonium, 
the  liquid,  on  cooling,  deposits  purple  crystals 
of  cuprammonium  fulmiuurate,  which  are 
nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

ful-min-ur'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  fulmin(ic) ;  -urie 
(Chem.).] 

fulminuric  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C^H^^s  Isocyanuric  acid.  It  IB 
obtained  by  decomposing  the  lead  salt  with 
H^S  gas  or  the  silver  salt  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  forms  a  crystalline  mass  soluble  in 
hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  When  boiled  with 
strong  mineral  acids  it  is  decomposed,  am- 
inonia  being  formed  and  CO2  liberated.  Ful- 
minuric acid,  heated  to  145°,  explodes.  It 
is  monobasic,  and  forms  salts  called  ful- 
ininurates.  By  the  action  of  a  mixture  of 
strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  fulminurio 
acid  is  converted  into  trinitro-acetonitril 
C(N02)3-CN. 

ful  ness,  'ful  nesse,  s.    [Eng.  full;  -nets.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  full  or  tilled. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  abounding  in  any 
quality,  whether  good  or  bad. 

3.  Repletion,  satiety. 

"  He  felt  the  fulness  of  satiety." 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  L  i. 

4.  Completeness  ;   such  a  state  as  leave! 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

"  In  thy  presence  Is  fulness  of  Joy."— Psalm  xvi.  U. 

5.  Completion ;  full  extent,  space,  or  dura- 
tion. 


*6.  Plenty,  affluence,  wealth. 

"  To  lapse  in  fulneu 
Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need." 

Shnkvsp.  :  Cymbeline,  lit  S. 

7.  Copiousness,  amplitude,  extent. 

"  There  wanted  the  fulness  of  a  plot,  and  variety  at 
characters  to  form  it  as  it  ought."— Dryden. 

8.  Strength,  volume,  body,  or  force. 
"Thence  the  wort  is  strained,  purlfled,  and  filtered, 

and  passed  into  a  cupper  with  20  per  cent,  of  malt- 
flour,  to  impart  fullness  and  flavour."— Standard, 
Oct.  18,  1881. 

9.  A  struggling  perturbation  or  swelling. 

"A  principal  fruit  of  friendship  is  the  ease  and  die- 
charge  of  i&e  fulness  of  the  heart."— Bacon:  JSssavs; 
Of  Friendship. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fulneu 
and  plenitude :  "  Although  plenitude  is  no 
more  than  a  derivative  from  the  Latin  for  ful- 
ness, yet  the  latter  is  used  either  in  the  proper 
sense  to  express  the  state  of  objects  that  are 
full,  or  in  the  improper  sense  to  express  great 
quantity,  which  is  the  accompaniment  of  ful- 
ness ;  the  former  only  in  the  higher  style  and 
in  the  improper  sense :  hence  we  say  in  the 
fulness  of  one's  heart,  in  the  fulness  of  one's 
joy,  or  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily ;  but 
the  plenitude  of  glory,  the  plenitude  of  power." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

ful  some  (1),    *  ful-som,    *  ful- sum,   o. 

[Eng.  ful(l);  suff.  -some.] 

*  1.  Rich,  fertile,  productive. 

"The  seven  fulsum  yeres  faren." 

Genesis  *  Exodus,  S,1S8. 

*  2.    Filled   out;   not*  lank   and  lean,  or 
shrivelled. 

"His  lean,  pale,  hoar,  and  withered  corpse 
Qnvfulsnme,  fair,  and  fresh." 

Ooldinff :  Ovid ;  UcKimorphoies  vlL 

*  3.  Causing  a  surfeit ;  cloying. 

"  Honey  [that  of  sound  doctrine]  which  ucver 

fulsome  13.  yet  fills 

Beaumont,  in  Trench's  Select  Glossary,  p.  IS. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    SB.  ce  =  6 ;  ey  -  a,    qu  =  lew. 


fulsome  —fume 
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*4.  Lustful,  wanton. 

"  Ho  stuck  them  up  before  tbefuliome  ewes." 

liftnkaip.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  8. 

6.  Offensive  from  excess  of  praise. 

"She  accordingly  magnified  in  fultome  phrase  that 
prerogative  which  was  constantly  employed  to  detail.  1 
and  to  Aggrandise  her."—  Macaulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  cb.  ii. 

6.  Disgusting,  nauseous,  offensive. 

,  "Now  this  it  fultome,  and  offends  me." 

Cowper  :  Talk,  II  4M. 

*  7.  Rank  ;  offensive  to  the  smell. 

"  Of  rank  and  fultome  smell."—  Bacon. 

*  8.  Tending  to  obscenity. 

"A  certain  epigram,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  empe- 
ror, is  man  fulsome  than  any  passage  1  have  met  with 
In  our  poet.  —  Dryden  :  Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

•  ful  some  (2),  a.     [A.  8.  fU  =.  foul  ;  suff. 
•some.]    Disgusting,  foul,  gross. 

"  Thefultomette  freke  that  fourmede  wu  even  * 

Murte  Arthure,  1.059. 

•  ful  -some-hood,  *  ful-sum-hed,  s.  [Eng. 
fulsome  (1);  -hood.]   The  quality  of  being  ful- 
some ;  fertility,  richness. 

"Of  win  and  olie  fulwmhrd." 

Oenerii  t  Exodut,  1,547. 

ful  some  ly,  "  ful  sum  Ii,  adv.   [Eng.  ful- 
tome. (1)  ;  -ly.] 

1.  Plentifully,  freely  ;  in  plenty. 

es  speuded  al  a 
eche  freke  ther          . 
William  of  Palerne,  4.M4, 

2.  Rankly,  offensively. 

"  Fultomdn  "and  loathsomely  smelling."—  tfewton  : 
HerbaU  to  the  Bible  (1587). 

3.  So  as  to  disgust  or  nauseate  ;  nauseously, 
rankly. 

"  f*t:laomcly  described  in  the  Tery  words  of  the  most 
modest  among  all  poets."—  Dryden  :  Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

fta'-  some  -  n  ess,  *  fol  -  som-nes,   *  ful- 
Bom  nesse,  s.    [Eng.  fulsome  (1)  ;  -ness.  ] 

*  1.  Richness,  plenty. 

"  Bochous  schewed  ther  his/ufaomnei 
Off  holsome  wynes  to  every  maner  wighte." 

Lydgate  ;  Minor  Poemt,  p.  14. 

2.  Nauseousness  ;  a  feeling  of  disgust. 

"  Putting  a  surfeit  and  fultomenett  into  all  which 
•be  enjoys."—  Roger*  :  Una-man  the  Syrian,  p.  32. 

*  3.  Rankness  of  smell. 
•4.  Obscenity. 

"  No  decency  is  considered,  no  fultontmeu  omitted." 
—Dryden:  Juvenal.  (Dedic.) 

•  ful  -som  ic,    *  ful  som  ick,    a.      [Eng. 
fulsome  (2)  ;  -ic,  -ick.]    Fulsome,  disgusting. 


•  fUlthe  (1),   *.      [FlLTH.l 

•  folthe  (2),  ».    [Eng.  full;  suff.  -th.]    fulness, 
completeness,  completion. 

"  At  the/ulthe  of  tim  was  coinen." 

Metrical  Homiliet,  p.  I. 

•  fult-hede,  a.    [FILTHHED.] 
•fnl-tuxn,  s.    [A.S.]    Help,  aid,  support. 

"  Of  me  sal  fultum  hen  the  noght" 

OenetUt  Exodta,  2.824. 

•  ful'-vid,  a.  [Lat.  fulvidus  =  yellow.]  Yellow, 
tawny,  fulvous. 

"  And  in  right  colours  to  the  life  depaint 
The/u/rid  rage  with  her  sun-bright  eye." 

More  :  Ptychogoia,  bk.  i.,  s.  3. 

ful'-vous,  a.    [Lat.  fulviu  =  yellow.? 

Bat.,  £c.  :  Tawny-yellow,  dull  yellow,  with 
a  mixture  of  grey  and  brown  ;  fox-coloured. 

ful'  wa,  s.  [Nepaulese,  phulwara  =  the  name 
of  the  tree  (see  clef.).]  A  solid  buttery  oil  ob- 
taincd  from  liassia  butyracea.  (Treas  of  Sot.) 

•  fum,   v.i.    [Onomatopoetic.]    To   thrum   or 

play  on  a  fiddle. 

"  Follow  me,  and  /urn  as  you  go.'—  Ben  Jonton. 

fum,  fung,  *.    [Chinese.] 

Mythol.  :  The  Chinese  Phoenix. 

"  One  day.  the  Chines*  bird  of  royalty,  fum, 
Thus  accosted  our  own  bird  of  royalty.  Hum." 

Moore  :  rum  t  Hum. 

•  fu  ma  -Clous,  a.    [Lat.  ftimns  =  a  smoke.] 
Smoky  ;  addicted  to  tobacco  or  smoking. 

•  ftj-ma'-dd,  i.    [Sp.,  pa.  par.  of  fumar  =  to 

•moke  ;  Lat.  fumo.]    A  smoked  fish. 

"  FUh  that  serve  for  the  hotter  countries,  they  used 
at  first  to  fume,  by  hanging  them  upon  long  sticks  one 
by  one,  drying  them  with  the  smoke  of  a  soft  and  con- 
tinual fire,  from  which  they  purchased  the  name  of 
fumadoet.'  —  Carew  :  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

•  fum  -age  (age  as  Ig),  ».     [Lat.  famm  - 
•moke.]    A  tax  on  every  fire-place  ;  hearth- 
money.     (Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  7.) 


fum'-ar-ates,  s.    [Eng.yw7n«r(tc);  -ate.] 

Chem. :  Salts  of  fumaric  acid.  Most  of  the 
fumarates  axe  soluble  in  water  ;  the  silver  salt 
is  insoluble ;  they  are  insoluble  in  alcohol*. 
Fumarate  of  ammonium  or  sodium  gives  a  pale 
brown-red  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride,  in- 
soluble In  excess  of  ammonium  fumarate. 

fa-mar' -I-a,  *.  [Sp.  &  Port,  fumaria.  Sir 
"Joseph  Hooker  believes  the  etymology  doubt- 
ful. Generally  said  to  be  from  Lat.  fumus  = 
smoke,  referring  to  the  smell  of  the  plant. 
More  probably  oecause  it  was  believed  to  be 
the  "smoke  of  the  earth."]  [FUMITORY.] 

Dot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Fumariucese 
(q.v.).  The  fruit  is  roundish,  one-seeded,  the 
seed  not  crested.  The  Common  Fumitory 
(Fuwaria  ojRciiialts)  is  a  very  common  annual 
weed  in  gardens,  rank  in  growth,  but  delicate 
and  attractive  in  appearance.  It  was  formerly 
used  in  medicine  and  in  dyeing.  [FUMITORY.  | 

fa-mar-I-a'-ce-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fumaria 
(q.v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Fumeworts.  An  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens  ;  alliance  Berberales.  It  consists  of 
herbs  with  brittle  stems  and  a  watery  juice  ; 
leaves  usually  alternate,  multifid,  often  with 
tendrils  ;  sepals  two,  deciduous  ;  petals  four, 
cruciate,  very  irregular;  stamens  four,  dis- 
tinct, hypogynous,  or  six,  in  two  parcels ; 
ovary  free,  one-celled,  style  filiform ;  fruit 
either  an  indehiscent  one  or  two-seeded  nut 
or  a  succulent  indehiscent  polyspermous  pod. 
They  are  a  little  bitter,  and  act  as  diaphoretics 
and  aperients.  The  order  is  divided  into  two 
tribes,  Hypecoeae  and  Fumariese  (q.v.).  About 
100  species  are  known.  They  are  from  the 
temperate  and  warmer  parts  of  the  Northern 
hemisphere,  and  from  South  Africa. 

fu-mar'-Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  fumo.r(ia);  -ic]. 
"Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  Fumitory  (q.v.). 

fumaric  acid,  s. 

C-CO-OH. 
Chem. :  C4H4O4,  or  )  A  dibasic 

C-CO-OH. 

diatomic  acid,  which  occurs  in  Fumitory 
(Fumaria  officinalis),  in  Iceland  Moss,  and  in 
species  of  Boletus.  It  can  be  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  malic  acid,  when  maleic 
acid  distils  over,  leaving  fumaric  acid  in  the 
retort,  and  the  crystalline  mass  is  washed  with 
cold  water  to  remove  unaltered  malic  acid ; 
also  obtained  by  heating  malic  acid  for  a  long 
time  at  150°.  It  is  formed  when  dibrom- 
succinic  acid  is  heated  with  potassium  iodide 
solution ;  also  by  heating  with  baryta  the  pro- 
duct obtained  by  the  action  of  ClOj  on  ben- 
zene CgHg.  Fumaric  acid  crystallizes  in  colour- 
less prisms,  which  are  only  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and 
in  ether.  It  sublimes  at  200°,  but  a  great 
part  is  converted  into  water  and  maleic  anhy- 
dride. Fumaric  acid  is  converted  by  sodium 
amalgam  into  succinic  acid,  HO'OC'CH2' 
CH2-CO'OH.  It  forms  acid  and  neutral  salts, 
the  silver  salt,  C4H2O4Agj,  is  insoluble  in 
water.  It  forms  ethers ;  methyl  fumaric 
ether,  CzH^CO'O'CHs^,  forms  white  crystals, 
which  melt  at  102°,  and  boil  at  192°;  the  ethyl 
ether  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  218°.  Fumaric 
acid,  dissolved  in  water,  unites  with  metallic 
zinc,  fonning  succinate  of  zinc. 

fumaric  aldehyde,  s. 

CH  -  CO -OH. 

Chem. :   C4H4O3,  or    ||  It  is 

CH  -  CO-H. 

formed  by  the  action  of  chromic  acid  on  pyro- 
mucic  acid,  with  liberation  of  CO2l  also  by 
the  action  of  two  molecules  of  bromine  and 
water  on  pyromucic  acid,  C5H4Oj  -f  2HjO  + 
2Br2  =  C4H4OS  +  CO2  +  4HBr.  It  is  a  syrup, 
which  crystallizes  with  difficulty.  (Watts: 
Diet.  Chem.) 

fa-mar-i-o"-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fumarUa); 
"Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -toe.} 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Fumariacese,  containing  the 
genera  with  the  stamens  distinct  in  place  of 
diadelphous. 

fn-mar'-I-mide,  ».  [Bug.  fumarHc),  and 
(a)mide.] 

Chem. :  C4HSO2-NH.  Obtained  when  acid 
raalate  of  ammonium  is  heated  to  200°.  The 
red  powder  is  exhausted  with  boiling  water, 
and  the  liquid  deposits  a  white  powder  of 
anhydrous  fumarimide.  When  boiled  for  a 
long  time  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields 

- 

inactive  aspartic  acid, 


fum'-ar-ine,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  fumarUa),  and 
suff.  -ine  (Cliem.)  (q.v.).J 

Chem. :  A  base  obtained  from  Fumaria 
officinalis.  It  crystallizes  in  irregular  six- 
sided  prisms,  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform, 
and  benzene,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water.  The  solution  is  bitter, 
and  gives  an  alkaline  reaction;  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a  dark  violet  liquid. 
Its  salts  are  crystalline. 

fum  a-role,  *  fo-mer-ill,  *  fo-mer-al, 

s.  [Low  Lat.  fiimerale;  Lat.  fumariolum; 
Ital.  fumarolo,  from  fumo  =  Lat.  fumus  >a 
smoke.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  louvre  or  ventilator  in  a 
roof  to  let  out  smoke.  &c. 

"  Lovir  or  fomeriU.    Fumarium, "—  Witha.lt. 

2.  Geol. :  A  hole  in  a  volcanic  or  other  region 
whence  smctke  issues. 

*fu'  mart,  s.    [FULMAET.] 

fom'-a-ryl,  *.  [Eng.  fumar(ic)  ;  -yl  =  Or. 
v\rj  (hule)  =.  matter.] 

fumaryl  chloride,  s. 
Chem. :  C4H2O2"Cl2.     A  compound,  boiling 
at  160°.    Formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
'  pentachloride  on  furaaric  acid. 

*  furn'-a-tor-^,  ».    [FUMITORY.] 

f  um'-ble,  v.i.  &  t.  [Dut.  fommelen ;  cogn.  with 
Sw.  famle  —  to  grope ;  Dan.  famle ;  IceL 
fdlma.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  grope  about  awkwardly. 

"They  asked  him  for  his  certificate,  that  they  might 
go  ii.  and  show  it  to  the  King ;  so  he  fumbled  in  his 
bosom  for  one,  and  found  none."— Bunyan :  Pilorim't 
Proyreu,  pt.  i. 

2.  To  act   awkwardly  or  in  an  ungainly 
fashion ;  to  move  about  like  one  confused. 

"  Alas  I  how  \\efumbles  about  the  domains 
Which  this  comfortless  oven  environ." 

Wordsumrth:  Written  in  Germany. 

*  3.  To  bungle  in  any  business. 

"  Eche  of  them  calleth  other  false  fumblingt  here. 
tlkes."-Sir  T.  More :  Works,  to.  279. 

*  4.  To  stammer,  to  stutter,  to  be  confused. 

"But  being  taken  up  in  a  trip  and  found  fumbling 
in  their  answere.  they  were  commaunded  to  void  out 
of  the  counsel-chamber."— P.  Bottand  :  Liniut,  p.  1,130. 

*  5.  To  wander. 

"  My  hand  trembles  to  that  degree  that  I  can  hardly 
hold  my  pen,  my  understanding  flutters,  and  my 
memory  fumble  t.  —  Chesterfield :  UitceU.  rTorki,  vot 
iv.,  let.  71. 

*  B.   Trans. :  To  handle  or  manage  awk- 
wardly ;  to  confuse.  (Followed  by  over  or  up.) 

"  His  greasy  bald-pate  choir 
Came  fumbling  o'er  the  beads,  in  such  an  agony. 
They  told  'em  false  for  fear.  * 

Dryden  :  Spanith  Friar,  1 1. 

f  tim'-bler,  *.  (Eng./uro&/(«);  -er.]  One  who 
acts  awkwardly. 

"  Playing  at  passage  with  a  pair 
Of  drunken  fumblert  for  his  fare." 

Cotton :  EpiMe  to  the  Earl  of—, 

fum'-bling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [FUMBLE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (8e« 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  sttbst. :  Awkward  handling  or  manage- 
ment. 

fum  bling-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fumbling;  -ly.] 
In  a  fumbling,  awkward  manner  ;  awkwardly. 

"  For  that  is  the  reason,  why  many  good  schollan 
speake  but/umoHny'y."— Ben  Jonton  :  bucoreriet. 

fume,    «.      [O.   Fr.  fum,  from  Lat.  fumus  = 
smoke  ;  Tfr.fumte;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital./umo.] 
A.  Intransitive : 
L  Literally. 

*  1.  Smoke. 

"As  from  the  fyre  denertlth  fum*, 
So  body  and  sowle  asondre  gooth. 

MS.  in  Ilaliiwell.  p.  MS. 

2.  A  vaporous  or  smoky  exhalation  ;  vola- 
tile matter  arising  from  anything  ;  generally 
in  the  plural. 

"  Grosser  sleep, 

Bred  of  unkindly/«m«,  with  oonMtoni  dreams 
Encumbered."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  ii.  1,050. 

3.  An  exhalation  ;  a  smell. 

"  The  fish  whose  liver  gave  forth  such  a  fume  as  sent 
the  devil  flying  from  Ecbatana  to  Egypt"— Macaiilay: 
Bitt,  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

IL  Figuratively : 

*  1,  Anything  empty,  fleeting,   or  unsub- 
stantial :  as,  a  vapour,  an  idle  conceit. 

"  Memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain. 
Shall  be  «/um«,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck  only."  Skakeiti. :  Macbeth,  L  T. 


boil,  b<Sy ;  p<Jut,  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
-Clan,    tlan  =  shan.      tion,    sion  =  shvja;  -tion,  -jion  =  zhun.   -clous,    tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ftc.  =  bel,  deL 
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fume— fun 


•i.  Vanity,  emptiness. 

"  They  should  go  out  In  fumf,  and  h*  f argot" 

Couptr:  Tin*.  1U.  171 

3.  Agitation  of  the  mind  ;  an  angry  mood  ; 
•  passion. 

"  She,  out  of  love,  desire*  me  not  to  go  to 
My  father,  because  something  hath  put  him 
In  a/unw  against  mr.  ' 

Slrfrfe*  .   Mrrcharifi  Wife,  Iv.  i. 

*  4.  Praise,  flattery. 

"To  lend  perfection  with  im perfect  fume." 

Dariet:  To  Worthy  Pertont,  p.  51 

*  5.  A  passionate  person. 

"The  notary's  wife  wa» a  little  fume'—Sttrnt:  Sen- 
ttme»tal  Journey  ;  The  Fragment. 

^  Fume  of  the  Earth :  [FDMITORV]. 

*  fume-gallant,  s.     A  smoker. 

"Let  thew   fumeiinllants  enjoy  their  vanity."— 
r«mwr :  Treatise  of  Tobacco,  p.  411. 

fame.  r.i.  &  t.    [Fr.  fumer,  from  Lat.  fumo  = 
to  smoke ;    ftimns  =  smoke ;    Sp.  &  Port. 
fumar;  Ital.  fumare.] 
A.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally : 

*  1.  To  smoke ;  to  throw  off  or  emit  smoke. 

*  2.  To  dry  or  cure  by  smoking. 

"So  corrosive  is  this  smoke  about  the  city,  that  if 
one  would  hang  up  gammons  of  bacon,  beefe,  or  other 
fleshe  to  fume,  and  prepare  it  in  the  chimnies,  it  will 
so  muuimine,  drie  up,  waste  and  burue  it.  that  it  sud- 
denly crumbles  away,  consumes  aud  comes  to  nothing. " 
—Er'elyn :  Fumtfugium,  pt.  i. 

3.  To  pass  off  in  smoke  or  vapour. 

••  Even  such  is  all  their  vaunted  vauitie. 
Naught  else  but  smoke  that/umetA  soone  away." 
Spenser  :  Colin  Clout' t  come  out  againe. 

*  4.  To  smoke  tobacco. 
IL  Figuratively  : 

*  1.  To  rise  up,  as  a  vapour. 

"The  one  of  them,  when  the  wine  had  a  little  fumed 
up  into  the  head,  began  both  to  speak  and  do  foolishly." 
— P.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  336. 

2.  To  be  in  a  rage  or  fury  ;  to  be  hot  with 
•nger. 

"  He  frets,  htfumet,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground." 
Dryden:  Palamon  t  Arcite,  i.  440. 

*  3.  To  be  as  in  a  mist  or  fog ;  to  be  stupe- 
Bed  or  confused. 

"  Keep  his  brain  fuming." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  ii.  1. 

*  4.  To  pass  away  as  a  vapour  ;  to  be  dissi- 
pated 

'•  Our  heat  is  spent  and  fumed  away  in  vapour." 

Ben  Jonion:  Catiline,  III.  8. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  smoke ;  to  dry  or  cure  with  smoke. 

"  Those  that  serve  for  hot  countries  they  used  at  first 
to  fume,  by  hanging  them  upon  long  sticks  one  by 
one,  and  drying  them  with  the  smoke  of  a  soft  fire." — 
Carete  :  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

2.  To  fumigate  ;  to  perfume. 

"  Fumed  with  frankincense  on  every  side." 

Camper:  Truth,  314. 

3.  To  dissipate  in  vapour.    (Generally  fol- 
lowed by  away.) 

"The  heat  will  fume  awaymost  of  the  scent"— Mor- 
timer :  Husbandry. 

4.  To  smoke,  as  tobacco. 

5.  To  flatter. 

"  They  demi-deify  and  fume  him  so." 

Cowper :  Talk,  v.  2M. 

*  fume '-less,  a.    [Eng.  fume;  -less.]   Without 
fumes  ;  free  from  fumes. 

*fum'-er,  s.    [Eng.  fum(e);    -er.]    One   who 
scents  or  perfumes. 

*  fum  -et,  *  few-met,  s.    [Fr.  fumees ;  Lat 
fimus  =  dung.  1    The  dung  of  the  deer. 

"  For  by  his  slot,  his  entries,  .".nil  Ii  is  port, 
His  frayings,  fewmets,  he  doth  promise  sport." 

Ben  Jonton :  Sa>t  Shepherd,  L 

*  fQ-met-ere,  s.    [FUMITORY.] 

*  fu-met  te,  s.     [Fr.  fumet,  from  Lat.  fitmns 
=.  smoke.]    Tlie  scent  or  smell  of  game  or 
meat  when  high. 

"  A  haunch  of  venison  made  her  sweat 
Unless  it  had  the  right  fiimette."  toeift. 

fome'-WOrtS,  s.  pi.    [Eng.  fiime,  and  wort.] 

Sot.  :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
the  order  Fnmariaceee  (q.v.). 

*  fum' -Id,  n.     [Lat.  fumidim,   from  fitmus  = 
smoke.]    Smoky,  vaix>rons. 

"Thus  iron  in  aquafortis  will  fall  into  ebullition, 
with  noise  and  rmication.  as  also  a  crass  and  fiimid 
exhalation."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  ii. 

*  fU-mld'-I-ty,  s.    [Eng.  fumid;  -ity.]    The 
quality  or  state  as  l>eing  fumid  or  smoky; 
smokiness. 


*  fum  -  id  -  ness,   .'.     [Eng.  fumid;   -ness.] 
Smokiness,  fumidity. 

"  fu-mlf -er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  fumifer,  from 
fumiis  =  smoke  ;  fero  —  to  bear,  produce,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Producing  smoke. 

» fdm-JT-U-glst,  s.  [Lat.  fumus  =  smoke  ; 
fugo  =  to  drive  away;  Fr.  fumifuge.]  One 
who  or  that  which  drives  away  or  dissipates 
fumes. 

*  fum'-I-fy,  v.t.    [Eng.  fum(e) ;  i  connective  ; 
suff.  -fy.]    To  impregnate  with  smoke. 

"  In  order  to/umi/V  our  immortalities."— T.  Browne : 
War**,  ii.  190. 

*  fum  -i-gant,  a.    [Lat.  fumigans,  pr.  par.  of 
fumigo  =  to  smoke.]    Fuming. 

fum  i  gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  fumigatus,  pa.  par.  of 
fumigo  =  to  smoke  ;  fumus = smoke  ;  Fr.fumi- 
ger ;  Sp.  fumigar.] 

1.  To  smoke  ;  to  apply  smoke  to ;  to  expose 
to  smoke  or  vapour ;  to  free  from  infection 
by  the  use  of  vapours. 

"  But  if  a  pinching  winter  thou  foresee, 
And  wouldst  preserve  thy  famished  family, 
With  fragrant  thyme  the  city  fumigate." 

Dryden  :  Virgil;  Georgia  iv.  SSO. 

2.  To  scent. 

*  3.  To  eradicate  or  heal  by  vapours. 

fum  I-ga  tion,  *  fum  i  ga  cion,  s.    [Fr., 

from  Lat.  fumigatio,  from  fumigatus,  pa.  par. 
of  fumigo ;  Sp.  fumigation ;  Ital.  fumigazione.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  fumigating,  or  ap- 
plying smoke  or  vapour  to,  as  for  the  purpose 
of  disinfecting  houses,  clothes,  &c. 

"The  said  house  whiche  Solomon  huilte  in  Hierusa- 
lem.  was  a  busie  thing,  with  slaughter  of  beastes,  with 
fumigaciont,  wyth  washynges,  and  verai  troubleous 
with  perfumes.  — Udal:  Ltikecli.  xxiv. 

If  The  principal  substances  used  for  fumiga- 
tion to  destroy  infection,  are  chlorine  and  sul- 
phurous acid,  obtained  by  burning  sulphur.  If 
a  brick  is  made  hot  in  the  fire  and  a  wineglass 
of  nitric  acid  poured  on  it,  the  nitrous  fumes 
will  destroy  any  infection,  but  metallic  objects 
must  first  be  removed,  or  they  will  rust,  and 
of  course  no  animal  must  be  in  the  room  during 
the  fumigation. 

2.  A  scent  or  vapour  raised  by  heat. 

"They  [deuotion  and  knowledge]  savour  togither 
farre  more  sweetly  than  any  fumigation  either  of 
Juniper,  incense,  or  whatsoeuer  else.'  —  Fox :  Martyrs, 
p.  1,017. 

fam'-i-gat-or,  s.  [Eng.  fumigate) ;  -or.]  One 
who  or  that  which  fumigates.  Specif.,  an 
apparatus  for  applying  smoke,  gas,  or  per- 
fume :  (1)  To  destroy  insects  or  vermin  ;  (2) 
to  destroy  infection  or  miasma ;  (3)  to  diffuse 
a  perfume  through  an  apartment  or  ward  ; 
(4)  To  suffuse  the  lungs  with  a  soothing  or 
healing  vapour.  [INHALATION.] 

*  fum'-i-ga-tor-y,  a.     [Fr.  fumigatoire,  from 
Lat.  fumigatus,  pa.  par.  of  fumigo  ;  Sp.  fumi- 
gatorio.]     Having   the  quality  or   power  of 
cleansing  by  fumigation. 


*fum'-i-ly,  adv. 
smoke  ;  smokily. 


[Eng.  fumy;   -ly.]     With 


fum'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.     [Ft'ME,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

*  C.  As  substantive  : 
L  The  act  of  fumigating  ;  a  fumigation. 
2.  A  vapour  ;  an  idle  fancy. 

"  0  f-uici'j  loL.il.  ttiyfuminyt  hath  me  fed." 

Mirrour  for  itaaistratet,  p.  SSO. 

fuming  box,  s. 

Pb.otog.  :  In  printing  photographically,  the 
sensitive  paper,  having  chloride  and  nitrate 
of  silver  upon  its  surface,  is  exposed  to  the 
fumes  of  ammonia  immediately  before  its  ex- 
posure to  light  under  the  negative,  the  object 
being  to  secure  greater  depth  and  brilliancy 
in  the  resulting  print.  The  apparatus  for  this 
purpose  is  simply  a  tight  box,  in  which  the 
sensitive  sheets  can  hang,  leaving  a  space 
below  them  for  a  flat  basin  containing  am- 
monia. Boxes  of  this  kind  are  variously 
constructed,  the  object  in  all  cases  being  to 
admit  of  the  ready  introduction  and  removal 
of  the  sheets,  as  well  as  of  the  vessel  con- 
taining ammonia,  without  subjecting  the 
operator  to  unnecessary  annoyance  from  the 
fumes. 

fuming-liquor,  s. 

Chem.  :  That  of  Boyle  is  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phides of  ammonium,  obtained  by  distilling 


sulphur  with  chloride  of  ammonium  and 
quicklime  ;  that  of  Cadet  a  mixture  of  cacodyl 
and  oxide  of  cacodyl,  obtained  by  distilling 
acetate  of  potassium  with  arsenious  anhy- 
dride ;  and  that  of  Libavius  of  tetrachloride  of 
tin,  stannic  chloride,  811014. 

*  fum'-ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  fuming  ;  -ly.]    In 
a  fuming  manner;  angrily  ;  with  passion. 

"  They  answer  fuming!}/,  that  they  are  ashamed  to 
defile  their  pennes  with  making  answers  to  auch  idle 
questions."— tfo«*«r :  Eccletiastical  Polity,  bk.  v.,  5  41 

'  fum   ish,     fum   Ishe,   '  fum   isshe,  a. 

[Eng.  fum(e) ;  -ish.  ]    Hot,  choleric,  passionate. 

"Another  is  perhaps  melaucholike. 

Another /umijA  is  and  cholerike. 

Mirrour  for  ilagittratet,  p.  1S8. 

*fum'-Ish-ly,  *  fum-ish-lie,  adv.  [Eng. 
furnish;  -ly.]  In  a  hot,  choleric,  or  passionate 
manner  ;  angrily. 

"  Is  it  not  agreeable  that  such  soules  lying  so  long 
in  purgatory  ahouhl  so  soone  forget  their  charity,  anu 
fall  a  railing  in  their  supplication  so  fumiihly  t"— 
foxe  :  Book  of  Martyri,  p.  927. 

"  fum'  ish  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  furnish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  furnish  ;  heat  of 
temper  ;  passion. 

"  Drive  thou  out  of  us  all  fumiihnett,  indignation, 
and  self-will."— Coverda^s :  fruitful  Lemons,  p.  284. 

fum'-I-tor-y,  *fu-me-ter,  *  fu-me-tere, 
Tu-mit-er,  *fu-my-tere,  s.  [Fr. 

fumeterre ;  Prov.  fumterra  ;  Ital.  fumosterno, 
from  Lat.  fumus  terras  =  smoke  of  the  ground, 
either  from  its  smell  or  from  the  unscientific 
belief  once  entertained  that  the  plant  did  not 
spring  from  seed,  but  was  generated  by  vapours 
arising  from  the  ground.  The  myth  arose  ap- 
parently from  the  delicate  appearance  of  the 
plant.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  genus  Fumaria  (q.v.).  The 
Rampant  Fumitory  is  Fumaria  capreolata,  and 
the  Common  Fumitory,  F.  officinalis. 

*  2.  A  smoking-room. 

"You  sot  away  your  time  in  Mungo's  fumitory."— 
J.  Brown :  Walet,  ii.  179. 

If  Climbing  fumitory :  Conydalis  claviculata. 
(Britten  £  Holland.) 

fum'-mel,  s.  [A  French  rural  word  for  femelle 
=  female  (?).]  The  offspring  of  a  stallion  and 
a  she-ass  ;  a  mule,  a  hinny. 

fu  -mose,  s.    [Fuwous.] 

*fa-m5s-I-ty,  *  fu-mos-i-tee,  s.  [Lat. 
fumosus  =  smoky ;  fumus  —  smoke.]  A  ten- 
dency to  emit  fumes  ;  fumes  arising  from 
excessive  drinking. 

"  Eaten  after  meate  when  a  man  is  drunken  indeed, 
it  riddeth  away  the  fumositiet  in  the  braine."— 
P.  HoUand :  Plinie,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  ix. 

fum  ous,  fu  -mose,  a.  [Fr.  fumeux,  from 
Lat.  fumosus,  from  fumus  •=  smoke.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.  (Of  the  form  fumous) : 

1.  Smoky  ;  full  of  smoke. 

"Through  the  great  dearth  and  scarcity  of  coale*. 
those  fumoui  works  many  of  them  were  either  left 
off  pr  spent  but  few  coales."— Evelyn :  Fumifufium, 

pt.  i. 

2.  Full  of   fumes  or  vapours  ;   producing 
fumes. 

"  He  must  abstaine  from  garlicke  .  .  .  and  such  like 
fumous  things."— Burrough  :  Method  ofPhyiick.  (1625.1 

3.  Angry,  hot,  passionate. 

II.  Bot.  (Of  both  forms) :  Smoke-coloured  ; 
grey,  changing  to  brown. 

*  fom'-  oils  - 1&    adv.     [Bug.   fumous;   -ly.] 
Angrily,  hotly,  passionately. 

"  [He]  therefore  saied/«moiM(y  vnto  him,  Dost  thou 
heare  me  ?  "—  WiUon :  Arte  of  Khetorique,  p.  151. 

fu'-mus-terre,  s.  [Lat.  fumus;  and  terra, 
gen.  sing,  of  terra  =  land.]  [FUMITORY.] 
(Grete  Herball.)  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

*  fam'-y,  a.  [Eng.  fum(e);  -y.]  Full  of  fumes; 
causing  fumes. 

"Oppressed  with  sleep,  and  drowned  la  fumy  wine. 
The  prostrate  guards  their  royal  charge  resign." 
Srooket:  Conttantia. 

fumy-ball,?.  A  puff-ball.  (Hall :  Satires.) 
(Halliwett&  Wright.) 

fun,  s.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  pernaps  con- 
nected with  Ir.  foun  =  delight,  pleasure ; 
Gael,  foun  =  pleasure.  ]  Sport,  amusement, 
frolicsome  delight,  merriment. 

"  For  ever  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  fun, 
The  laughing  herald  of  the  harmless  pun." 

Byron :  Childith  Recollection*. 

If  To  make  fun  of:  To  hold  up  to  or  turn 
into  ridicule. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,    pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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*  fun,  pret.  &  pa.  par.     [FOUND.] 

*  fu  nam  -bu-lant,  s.    [Lat.  /«»»  =  a  rope, 
and  ambulant,  pr.  par.  of  ambulo  =  to  walk.] 
A  rope-dancer. 

*  fa  -  nam'-  bu  -  late,  v.i.     [Lat.  funis  =  a 
ro|ie,   and  ambulatum,   sup.  of  ambulo  =  to 
walk.]    To  walk  on  a  rope. 

fu-nam  bu-la-tion,  s.  [^UNAMBULATE.] 
"The  act  or'art  of  walking  on  a  rope  ;  rope- 
dancing. 

*  fu-nam'-bu-la-tor-y,   a.     [Eng.  funam- 
b'ulat(e);  -ory.] 

1.  Performing  like  a  rope-dancer. 

2.  Narrow  ;  like  the  walk  of  a  rope-dancer. 
"Tread  softly  and  circumspectly  in  this  funambu- 

latory  track  and  narrow  path  of  goodness."—  Orovme  : 
Chratian  Moralt,  i.  1. 

*-fu  nam-bu-Ust,  s.  [Lat.  funambulus.]  A 
roi>e-walker  or  rope-dancer. 

*  fu-nam  -bu  16,  s.    [Sp.,  from  Lat.  funam- 

buhts.  ]    A  rope-dancer  ;  a  funambulist. 

"  We  see  the  industry  and  practice  of  tumblers  and 
funambulot."—  Bacon:  LetU-rt;  To  Sir  Henry  Samite. 

*  fu-nam  '-bu-lous,  a.    [Lat.  funambulus  = 
a'rope-dancer.]    Narrow  as  a  rope. 

"Tread  softly  and  circumspectly  in  this  funambu- 
lout  tract"—  Browne  :  Letter  to  a,  Friend,  §  SO,  p.  147. 

•fu-nam'-bu-liis,  s.     [Lat.]    A  rope-dancer. 

"  You  have  so  represented  -  unto  me  as  methiuks 

I  see  him  walking  not  like  nfunambulus  upon  a  cord. 

but  upon  the  edge  of  a  razor."—  Reliquiae  Hottoniaiut, 

p.  3fi7.  «. 

ftl-nar'-i-a,  s.  [Fern.  sing,  of  Lat.  fiinariits  = 
"pertaining"  to  a  rope,  from  funis  =  a  rope,  line, 
or  cord,  in  allusion  to  the  twisted  foot-stalks.] 
Hot.  :  A  genus  of  apocarpous  mosses,  the 
typical  one  of  the  tribe  Funariei.  The  capsule 
is  pear-shaped,  the  calyptra  much  inflated  and 
vesicular  lielow,  subulate  above.  Minute 
mosses,  growing  in  the  winter  and  the  spring 
in  tufts  on  rocks  and  cottage  roofs.  Funaria 
hygrometrica  is  very  common  in  England, 
especially  on  burnt  soil.  It  is  found  also  in 
maiiy  other  parts  of  the  world. 

fh-nar'-I-a'-ce'-sa,  s.  pi.  [Lat./«nari(a)  (q.v.), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Funaroidese  (Acrocarpous 
Mosses).  It  consists  of  loosely-tufted  or  gre- 
garious mosses,  with  monoecious  inflorescence  ; 
type,  Funaria  (q.v.). 


s.pl.     [Lat.  funaria(q.v.)., 
and'Gr.  elSos  =  form.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-order  of  operculated  Acrocar- 
pous (terminal  fruited)  mosses,  with  broadly 
oval,  spathulate  leaves,  pyriform  apophysate 
capsules,  the  neck  mostly  bearing  s  to  mates 
on  its  epidermis.  It  is  divided  into  two 
families  —  Funariaceae  and  Splachnaceas  (q.v.). 

f  unc'-tion,  «.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  functio,  from 
functus,  pa.  par.  of  fungor  =  to  enjoy,  to 
perform  ;  Fr.  fonction  ;  Sp.  funcion  ;  Ital. 
Junzione.  Puttenham,  in  1589,  ranked  this 
with  words  of  recent  introduction  into 
English.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  discharge,  performance,  or  executing 
of  any  act,  office,  or  duty. 

"  Then  is  hardly  a  greater  difference  between  two 
things  than  there  in  l«tween  a  representing  commoner 
In  the  /unction  of  his  publick  calling,  and  the  same 
person  in  common  life.  —  Swift. 

2.  An  employment,  office,  duty,  or  occupa- 
tion, belonging  to  or  connected  with  any  posi- 
tion, station,  or  character  in  life  ;  the  duties 
of  any  office. 

"The  agent  of  Prance  In  that  kingdom  must  be 
eqiMl  to  much  more  than  the  ordinary  function*  of  an 
•nviiy."—  ilacavlay:  tUti.  Kng  ,  ch.  xli. 

3.  A  calling,  office,  or  position. 

"  His  sacred  fimc'ion  was  at  length  renounced  " 
Wnrdnaorth  :  Kzmnion.  bk.  li. 

4.  The  specific  office  or  action  of  any  organ 
or  system  of  organs  in  the  animal  or  vegetable 
economy. 

"All  human  bodies,  for  example,  though  each  of 
thei.i  consists  of  ftlmoet  an  Infinite  number  of  parts. 
••re  perfectly  uniform  in  their  structure  and  June- 
ti.iu.'—Beittu  Moral  Science,  pt  H.,  eh.  1. 

5.  Any  power  or  faculty. 

"  Nature  within  me  seems 
In  all  tier  function!  weary  of  herself." 

MiUnn  :  Harmon  AaonlOM.  5M. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Kccles.  :  An  office  or  service  of  the  church. 


2.  Math. :  Any  algebraic  expression  or 
quantity  dependent  for  its  value  on  another 
one.  Thus  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  a 
function  of  its  diameter.  A  compound  alge- 
braic quantity  may  be  a  function  of  two 
others,  or  even  of  more  than  two.  Thus,  in 
the  equation  y  =  A.X  +  Bx2,  A  and  B  being 
known  quantities,  y  is  a  function  of  x,  and  in 
y  =  Ax  +  Bz,  y  is  a  function  of  x  and  z.  The 
expression  function  of  x  is  usually  expressed 
by  the  symbols  f(x),  <£(x),  >X#),  or  similar  ab- 
breviations, and  the  foregoing  formulas  would 
be  thus  expressed— 

V  =  /(*), 
y  =  /(*•*)• 

IT  Calculus  of  functions : 

Math.  :  That  branch  of  the  differential  cal- 
culus which  investigates  the  form  of  functions 
rather  than  the  value  of  any  particular  one. 

*  furie   tion,  v.i.    [FUNCTION,  s.]   To  perform 
a  function  or  duty. 

"  The  momentous  days  when  he  was  functioning  at 
CUpeper  Court."— fall  Mall  Gazette.  August  31,  1888. 

func'-tion-al,  a.     [Eng.  function;  -al.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  some  office  or 
duty. 

2.  Math. :  Pertaining  to  functions. 

*func'-tion-al-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  functional; 
-ize.]  To  place  in  some  function  or  office  ;  to 
assign  a  certain  function  to. 

*  f  unc  -tion  al-ly,  adv.      [Eng.  functional ; 
-ly.]    In  a  functional  manner ;  by  means  of 
functions. 

"  It  is  likewise  most  interesting  to  find  that  those 
species  with  a  comparatively  defective  dentition,  as 
the  horned  Kumiuauts  for  example,  manifest  transi- 
torily in  the  embryo  state  the  genus  of  upper  incisors 
and  canines,  which  disappear  before  birth,  but  which 
were  retained  and  functionally  developed  in  the 
cloven-footed  Anoplothere." — Owen:  Brit.  Fast.  Mam. 
(1846),  438. 

func'-tion-ar-^,  s.  [Eng.  function  ;  -ary.] 
One  who  holds  any  office  or  trust ;  one  who 
has  certain  functions  to  perform  ;  an  official. 

"  We  ought  to  ...  do  business  of  course  with  the 
functionariei  who  act  under  the  new  power."— Burke: 
Thought!  on  Preach  Affairt. 

fund,  s.  [Fr.  -fond  =  a  bottom,  a  floor  .  .  . 
merchant's  stock  (Cotyrave),  from  Lat.  fundus 
=  bottom,  depth,  foundation  ;  Sp.  fundo, 
fondo;  Port,  fundo;  Ital.  fondo.] 

1.  Stock,  capital ;  a  sum  of  money  contri- 
buted to  a  common  stock  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  expenses  of  any  commercial 
operation. 

2.  (PL):  Money  lent  to  a  government  and 
constituting  a  national  debt ,  the  stock  of  a 
national  debt. 

3.  Money  set  apart  for  the  carrying  out  of 
any  object  permanent  or  temporary ;  in  general 
the  interest  only  is  applied  to  meet  the  annual 
expenses  of  the  object,  the  capital  being  in- 
vested ;  the  word   is  also  applied  to  money 
systematically  collected  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  some  permanent  object :  as,  a  sustenation 
fund,  the  patriotic  fund,  &c. 

4.  Any  stock  or  store  from  which  one  may 
draw  at  pleasure  ;  abundance,  plenty. 

"  In  preaching,  no  men  succeed  better  than  those 
who  trust  entirely  to  the  stock  or  fund  of  their  own 
reason,  advanced,  indeed,  but  not  overlaid,  by  com- 
merce with  books."— Stei/t. 

5r.  Money,  finances  :  as,  My  funds  are  very 
low.  (Colloquial.) 

If  (1)  Sinking  fund :  A  fund  or  stock  of 
money  set  apart  periodically  for  the  reduction 
or  extinction  of  a  public  debt.  [SINKING.] 

(2)  Consolidated  fund :  [CONSOLIDATED]. 

fund  holder,  s.  One  who  has  property 
In  the  public  funds. 

"  Would  you  tax  the  property  of  the/uncf*oW«r  ;  "— 
Fox:  Speech  on  Aueued  Tax  BUI.  Dec.  14.  1797. 

fund,  v.t.    [FUND,  *.] 

1.  To  place  in  a  fund,  as  money. 

2.  To  provide    or   appropriate   a   fund  or 
permanent  revenue  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  of;  to  make  permanent  provision  of 
resources  for  discharging  the  annual  interest 
of.    [FUNDED-DEBT.] 

*  fund,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.    [FiND.] 

fund  a  ment,  *  fondc  mcnt,  *  foundc 
mcnt,  *  funde-mcnt,  *  fund  mcnt,  s. 
[Fr.  fondement,  from  Lat.  fundamrntnm,  from 
fundo  =  to  found  (q.v.);  Sp.   &  Port,  fnnd- 
amento;  Ital.  fondamento.} 


*  1.  A  foundation  of  a  building. 

"  This  were  a  teb\e  fundament 
To  Widen  on  a  place  liye." 

Chaucer  :  J/out  of  Fame,  111.  tt. 

*  2.  A  foundation,  ground  or  basis  on  which 
anything  rests. 

"  Hit  is  the  heued  of  ha!i  writte.  foundcmmt  of  our 
clergie."  Legtndt  of  Holy  Rood,  p.  UK. 

3.  The  lower  part  of  the  body ;  the  seat ; 
the  anus. 

"  The  angry  beast  did  straight  resent 
The  wrong  done  to  his  fundament," 

Butler :  Budibrat,  pt.  t.,  c.  li. 

fund  a-men'-tal,  a.  k  s.  [Fr.  fondamzntal, 
from  Lat.  fundarnentum  =  a  foundation  ;  Sp. 
fund  'mental ;  Ital.  fondamentate.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Pertaining  to  the  foundation 
or  base  ;  serving  as  a  foundation  or  base  ;  es- 
sential, original,  elementary. 

"  Fundamental  principles  are  such  as  are  presup- 
posed to  the  duties  of  religion  (one  or  morel,  and  such 
as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  doing  of  them."— 
Glanvill:  Ktsiiy  6. 

2.  Bot. :  Constituting  the  essential  part  of 
any  tiling. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  primary  or  essential  prin- 
ciple, rule,  law  or  article  ;  the  essential  part 
or  point ;  the  basis  or  groundwork. 

"As  this  examinant  further  saith.  that  the  funda- 
mental! .  .  .  were  onlv  rough  drawn  up  by  tlie  said 
Mr.  Wade's  own  hand.1'— State  Trialt  (1683).  Introd.  to 
the  Kye-Houte  Plot. 

fundamental  bass.  s. 

Music :  The  lowest  note  or  root  of  a  chord  ; 
a  bass  consisting  of  a  succession  of  funda- 
mental notes.  [HARMONY.] 

fundamental-tissue,  s. 

Bot. :  A  tissue  often  consisting  of  thin-walled 
succulent  parenchyma  containing  starch, 
though  sometimes  having  other  forms  of  cqlls. 

fundamental-tones,  s.  pi. 

Music:  The  tones  from  which  harimoaie* 
•are  generated. 

fundamental-units,  s.  pi. 

Physics :  Units  which  constitute  the  founda- 
tion of  calculations  with  regard  to  other 
quantities  ;  units  used  for  measuring  others. 
Fundamental  units  are  three,  namely— a  defi- 
nite length,  a  definite  mass,  and  a  definite  inter- 
val of  time.  (Everett  :  The  C.  G.  S.  System  oj 
Units,  ch.  ii.,  p.  7.) 

*  fund-a-men-tal'-I-ty,  s.     [Eng.  funda- 
mental; -ity.]     The  quality  of  being  funda- 
mental or  essential  ;  essentiality. 

fund-a-men'-tal-l3r,  adv.  [Eng.  fundamen- 
-tal;'-ly.]  In  a* fundamental  manner  ;  prim- 
arily ;  essentially  ;  originally  ;  in  fundamental 
or  essential  matters  or  points. 

"  Fundamentally  erring  from  the  truth  and  nature 
of  things."— Clarke,  vol.  i.,  ser.  32. 

*  fund  a  men   tal  ness,  s.     [Eng.  funda- 
mental; -ness.]    Fundamentality ;  essentiality. 

fund  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [FUND,  v.\ 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Invested  in    public   funds  :   as,  funded 
money. 

2.  Forming  part  of  the  national  debt  of  * 
country,  existing  in  the  form  of  bonds  bear- 
ing regular  interest.       The  funded  debt  in 
England  is  that  vast  total  of  annuities  paid  by 
the  Government  to  its  creditors  under  the 
name  of  Consols,  Reduced  Three  per  Cents, 
New  Three  per  Cents.,  Savings  Bank  Annui- 
ties, Ac.    The  debt  of  the  United  StuteH  has 
not  beeu  funded  in  annuities,  as  in  Kngland. 

"  When  the  world  was  again  at  rest  ihe  funded  debt 
of  England  amounted  to  tight  hundred  million*."— 
M-icaulay  :  Hist  Eng..  ch.  xix. 

fun  di,  fun-dun -gi,  s.  [A  West  African 
word.] 

Hot.  :  A  kind  of  grain  (Pasixilum  exile)  cul- 
tivated in  the  West  of  Africa.  It  is  allied  to 
millet,  and,  being  light  and  nutritious,  is  re- 
commended for  invalids. 

fund   ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [FUND,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partwip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  providing 
a  fund  for  the  payment  of  interest  upon  a 
debt  ;  the  conversion  of  <noiiey  lent  to  a  go- 
vernment into  funds  bearing  a  fixed  rate  of 
interest. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  J6%1-  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  -t, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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fun  dless— fungolo  gist 


funding  system,  s.  The  process  by 
which  a  flouting  debt  is  converted  into  stock. 

•  fund  -less,  a  .    [  Eug.  fund  ;  -leas.  ]    Destitute 
of  funds. 

fun  diis,  s.    [Lat] 

1.  Aiiot.  :  The  base  of  any  cone-shaped  organ, 
as  the  uterus. 

2.  1M.:  [h'uniiiis  i>lantce.] 
U  Fundiii  j>' 

Bot.  :  The  place  where  the  stem  and  root 
Join. 

•fu-ne'-brai,  <i.    lLat.  funebris.]    The  same 

•S  FUNELKI'AL  (q.V.). 

fU-ne  -bri-al.  n.  [Lat  funebri(s)  ;  Eng.  adj. 
sun",  -al.]  '  Of  or  pertaining  to  funerals  ; 
funereal. 

"With  which  plants  the  funrbriol  garlands  of  the 
ancients  were  composed."—  Bnmmi.  MitcitUaneout 
TrtKtt,  p.  39. 

*  fn-ne'-bri-OUS,  a.      [Lat.  funebri(s);  Eng. 
adj.  snff.  -ous.J     Funebrial,  funereal 

fun  er  al,  •  fun-  er  all,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat 
funri-alis  —  pertaining  to  a  funeral  :  La.t.  funus 
g«nit.  funeris)  =  a  funeral;  Sp.  funeral  (a.  & 
8.)  ;  Ital.  funerale  (a.  &  s.)  ;  Fr.  funerailles  —  a 
fkineral.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
the  burial  of  the  dead  ;  ms,funeral  rites,  funeral 
games,  funeral  service,  Ate. 

"The  eloquence  of  Autony,  who  made  the  funeral 
oration.  "-JttiWtef  em  :  Lift  a/  Cicero,  vol.  iii..  i  9. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  solemnization  of  a  burial  ;  the  cere- 
mony of  burying  a  human  corpse  ;  burial,  in- 
terment, obsequies.     (Formerly  used  in  the 
plural) 

"  This  said,  our  tears  to-day  may  fall 
As  at  an  innocent  funeral." 

Wordmorth  :  White  Dot  of  Rylttont,  it 

2.  A  procession  of  persons  attending   the 
trarial  of  any  jierson. 

"  You  are  sometimes  desirous  to  seek  funeral  pan 
by  in  the  street."—  Swift. 
•3.  Burial,  interment,  grave. 

"(Mav  he]  find  his  funeral 
r  th'  sands,  when  he  before  his  day  shall  fall.' 

Denham  :  Pattion  of  Dido,  1M. 

•4.  Death. 

"  Fled  fast  away  to  tell  Us  funeraU." 

Sptnier  :  f.  «.,  IL  T.  25. 

*  5.  A  funeral  sermon  or  oration.  (Fre- 
quently in  the  plural.) 

"  I  could  learn  I  it  tie  from  the  minister  which  preached 
to*  funeral."—  Puller  :  Worthies;  Hereford,  i.  454. 

U  Crabbthus  discriminates  between  funeral 
»nd  obsequies  :  "  We  speak  of  the  funeral  as 
the  last  sad  office  which  we  ]>erform  for  a 
friend  ;  it  is  accompanied  by  nothing  but  by 
mourning  and  sorrow  ;  we  speak  of  the  obse- 
quies as  the  tribute  of  respect  which  can  l>e 
paid  to  the  person  of  one  who  was  high  in 
station  or  public  esteem  :  the  funeral,  by  its 
frequency,  becomes  so  familiar  an  object  that 
it  passes  by  unheeded;  the  obsequies  which 
are  performed  over  the  remains  of  the  great, 
attract  our  notice  from  the  pomp  and  grandeur 
with  which  they  are  conducted."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 


*  funeral-ale,  «. 
funeral. 


A  drinking-feast  at  a 


funeral  cypress,  s. 

Bot.:  Cupressusfiinebris,  a  weeping  tree,  i.e., 
With  pendulous  branches,  introduced  from 
China  to  be  planted  in  cemeteries. 

funeral-director,  «.    An  undertaker. 

funeral-sacrifice,  *-. 

Anthrop.  :  The  slaying  of  men  or  animals 
to  accompany  the  soul  of  an  eminent  person 
to  the  world  of  spirits  —  the  former  to  give 
him  what  assistance  he  needs,  the  latter  to 
supply  him  with  food.  It  was  an  early  and  a 
wide-spread  custom. 

•  fun'-er-al-l  jf,  adv.       [Eng.    funeral;    -ly.] 

After  the  "manner  of  a  funeral. 

"  Even  crows  were  funsrally  burnt."  —  Browne'  Urn 
Burial,  ch.  i. 

•  fun'-er-ate,  v.t.     [Lat.  funeratus,  pa.  par. 
of  funero  =  to  bury  ;  funus  (genit.  funeris)  = 
funeral  rites.]    To  bury,  to  inter.   (Cockeram.) 

•  fb-ner-a'-tton,   s.      [Lat.   funeratio,  from 
fi'neratut,     pa.    par.    of   funero  -  to  bury.] 
The  act  of  burying  ;  the  solemnization  of  a 
funeral. 


fu-ner'-S  al,   a,    [Lat.  funereus,  from  funus 
"(genit.  funens)  =  a  funeral.]    Pertaining  to  or 
suitable  for  a  funeral ;  dismal,  sad,  mournful. 
'•Yon  timely  will  return  a  welcome  guest. 
With  him  to  share  the  and  funereal  feast" 

Pofie:  Homer;  Odylleg  IT.  740. 

•fn-ne'r'-e'-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  funereal ;  -ly.] 
In  a  funereal  manner  ;  mournfully  ;  dismally. 

*  fu  nest',  a.  [Lat.  funestus  =  calamitous, 
sad  ;  funus  =  a  funeral  ;  Fr.  funeste  ;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  funesto.]  Sad,  lamentable,  mournful. 

"Thus  we  see  them  walk  and  converse  in  London, 
pursued  and  haunted  by  that  infernal  sinoake.  and 
the  funrst  accidents  which  accompany  it  wheresoever 
they  retire."— Evelyn :  fumifugium.  (To  the  Reader.  > 

fung  (1),  s.     [Onomatopoetic.] 

1.  A  sharp,  whizzing  sound,  as  when  a  cork 
is  drawn. 

2.  A  stroke,  a  blow. 
fting  (2),  s.    [FuM,  *.] 

fling,  ».i.    [FuNo,  s.]    To  emit  a  sharp,  whiz*. 

ing  si/uud. 
t  fnn-ga'^-w,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  fung(us);  fem, 

pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants,  the  same  as  Fungi 
(q.v.).  It  is  now  elevated  into  an  alliance— 
Fungales(q.v.). 

fun  -gal,  o.  k  ».    [From  Mod.  Lat.  Jungakt 

A.  As  adjective : 

Bot. :  Pertaining  to  fungi. 

B.  .4s  substantive : 

Bot. :  A  plant  belonging  to  the  alliance  Fun- 
gales  (q.v.). 

If  The  Fungal  Alliance : 
Bot. :  The  Alliance  Fungales.    (Lindley.) 

fun-ga'-les,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lart.,  from  Lat. 
fungus  (q.v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 

1.  Bot.:  An  alliance  of  Thallogens,  corre- 
sponding to  t  he  old  order  Fungi.    It  consists  of 
cellular,  Howei'less  plants,  nourished  through 
their  thallus,  that  is,  through  their  spawn  or 
mycelium  ;  living  in  air ;  propagated  by  spores 
which  are  colourless  or  brown  ;  sometimes  en- 
closed in  asci ;  and  destitute  of  green  gonidia. 
They  are  closely  akin  to  Algae,  but  grow  in 
different   situations — mushrooms,  toadstools, 
&c.,  on  green  pastures,  many  other  species  on 
decaying  trees,  some  on  cereal  grasses,  pota- 
toes, &c. ,  which  they  destroy  ;  others  on  books 
in  damp  situations,  and  some  on  man  or  ani- 
mals labouring  under  certain  diseases.      In 
1853  Lindley  enumerated  598  genera,  and  con- 
jectured that  4,000  species  might  have  been 
described,  which  is  probably  but  a  small  pro- 
portion   of   those    actually  existing.      They 
abound  in  cold  damp  climates  more  than  in 
the  hotter  parts  of  the  world.     The  alliance  is 
divided  into  six  orders,  with  the  following 
characters  : — 

(1)  Hymenomycetes  or  Agaricaceae.    Spores 
generally  quaternate,  on  distinct  sporophores, 
hymenium  naked. 

(2)  Gasteromycetes  or  Lycoperdacese.  Spores 
;enerally  quaternate,  on  distinct  sporophores, 
lymenium  enclosed  in  a  peridium. 

(3)  Concomycetes  or  Uredinacese.     Spores 
single,  often  septate,  on  more  or  less  distinct 
sporophores,  flocci  of  the  fruit  obsolete  or 
mere  peduncles. 

(4)  Hyphomycetes  or  Botrytacese.     Spores 
naked,  often  septate ;  thallus  floccose. 

(5)  Ascomycetes  or  Helvellacese.    Sporidia 
contained  (generally  eight  together)  in  asci. 

(6)  Physomycetes  or  Mucoraceae.     Spores 
surrounded  by  a  vesicular  veil  or  sporangium  ; 
thallus  floccose. 

2.  Palceobot.  :   Fungi  have  been  found  as 
early  as  the  Carboniferous  period, 

fung-ar,  fung  er,  s.  [A  Scotch  pronuncia- 
tion of  whinger  or  hanger  (q.v.).]  A  whinger 
or  hanger. 

"For  persewyng  ft  stryking  him  with  ane  drawin 
fungar.  —  Aberd,  Reg.  (WS8),  T.  16. 

*  funge,  *.    [Lat.  fungus  —  a  mushroom.] 

1.  A  mushroom.    (Wright.) 

2.  A  soft-headed  fellow ;  a  fool ;  one  who  has 
no  more  sense  than  a  toadstool  has  substance. 

•'  When,  as  Indeed,  in  all  wise  men's  Judgments  .  .  . 
they  are  mad,  empty  vessels,  funget."— Burton :  jtnat. 
of  Melancholy,  p.  113. 

ffin'-gi,  *.  pi.     [PI.  of  Lat.  fungus  (q.v.).] 


ge 
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Bot.  <t  Ord.  Lang.:  A  large  order  of  Hi  >ww» 
less  plants  founded  by  Lhmaeus,  a  part  both 
of  his  artificial  and  of  his  natural  classifica- 
tions. It  was  adopted  by  Jussieu  in  1789,  is 
still  often  used  by  scientific  men,  and  has  crept 
into  ordinary  English.  The  old  order  Fungi 
has  now  been  elevated  into  the  alliance  Fun- 
gales  (q.v.).  [FUNGUS.] 

fun  gi-a,  s.  [From  Lat.  fungus  =  a  mush' 
room,  from  a  certain  superficial  resemblance 
which  the  polypidom  has  to  the  pilous  (head)of 
an  Agaricus  or  a  similar  fungus.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  corals,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Fungidas  (q.v.).  When  young  there 
are  generally  only  about  six  calcareous  lamellae, 
when  old  there  are  many. 

fun  gi-ble,  s.  [Lat.  (res)  fungibilis  ;  from 
fungor  =  to  perform.]  [FUNCTION.] 

1.  Civil  Law  :  A  tiling  of  such  a  nature  as 
that  it  may  be  replaced  by  another  of  equal 
quantity  and  quality. 

"  Grain  and  coin  are  fungiblei,  because  one  guinea, 
or  one  bushel  or  boll  of  sufficient  merchantable  wheat, 
precisely  supplies  the  place  of  another."  —  ErMne: 
Init.,  bk.  iii.,  tr.  i.,  §  18. 

2.  Scots  Law  :  A  term  used  to  denote  mov- 
able goods  which  may  be  valued  by  weight  or 
measure,  as  grain  or  money;  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  those  which  may  be  judged  of  indi- 
vidually. 

fun'-gic,  a.  [Eug.,  &c.  fung(vs)  ;  -ic  (Chem.).'] 
Contained  in  or  obtained  from  fungi. 

fungic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  An  acid  contained  in  the  juice  of 
most  fungi.  It  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of 
citric,  malic,  and  phosphoric  acid. 

fun'-gi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fung(ia)  (q.v.),  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool.  :    A   family   of   corals,    sub-tribe 
Aporosa.      The  corollum  is   simple  or  com- 
pound, usually  discoidal  or  laminar,  the  inter- 
septal  loculi  are  crossed  by  many  trellis-like 
bars  ;  the  wall,  which  is  often  basal,  is  gene- 
rally perforated. 

2.  Palceont.  :  Except  a  doubtful  genus  from 
the  Silurian  rocks,  no  fungidse  have  been  found 
earlier  than  the  Oolite  ;  they  are  found  also  in 
the  Chalk  and  in  the  Tertiary  rocks. 

fun'-gi-form,  a.  [Lat.  fungus  (genit.  fungi) 
=  a  mushroom,  and  forma  =  appearance.) 

Afire.,  Bot.,  &c.  :  Having  a  termination  «• 
sembliug  the  head  of  a  fungus. 


fun-giT-li-form,  a.  [LowLat 
fungilli)  —  a  little  mushroom,  and  Lat.  forma 
=  appearance.  ] 

Min.,  Bot.,  £c.  :  The  same  as  FUNGUFORM 
(q.v.). 

fun'-gin,  s.  [Eng.  &c.  fung(us)  ;  -in  (Chem.).'] 
Chem.  :  Metacellulose.  A  variety  of  cellu- 
lose found  in  fungi  aud  lichens.  It  is  insoluble 
in  ammonio-cupric  reagent,  even  after  the 
action  of  acids.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.,  supp. 
Iii.)  [VEGETABLE  TISSUES.] 

fun'-gin-ous,  a.    [Lat  funginous  =  a  mush- 
room.] 
Bot.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  fungus. 

t  fun'-gite,  s.    [Lat.  fung(us)  =  a  mushroom  ; 
-ite  (Palceont.).] 
Palceont.  :  A  fossil  coral  resembling  fungla 

fiin-giv'-or-ous,  a.  [Lat.  fungus  (genit 
fungi)  =  a  mushroom,  voro  =  to  eat,  to  feed 
on,  and  -ous.]  Feeding  on  mushrooms  01 
fungi. 

"This  fungivormu  mania  is  noteworthy."—  Daflf 
Telegraph.  NOT.  13,  1883. 

fun-gold,  a.  [Lat.  fungus  =  a  mushroom, 
and  Gr.  «I8os  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.]  Re- 
sembling a  fungus,  pertaining  to  or  consisting 
of  a  fuugus  or  fungi. 

"Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  Indian 
Government  inaugurated  an  investigation  of  the 
question  as  to  the  causal  connection  of  fungoid  organ- 
isms with  cholera."—  Pall  Mall  O<uette,  NOT.  I  1883. 

fungoid-flowers,  s.  pi, 
Bot.  :  Rhizogens  (q.v.). 

fun-gol'-O-glst,  s.  [Lat.  fungus  —  a  mush- 
room, ;  Gr.  Aovos  (logos)  =  a  discourse;  Eng. 
suff.  -ist.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  fungology. 

"Two  or  three  of  tho  best  known  funffolryiitt  In 
London  being  among  them."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Oct 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  w£t,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oa«=e:  ey=a.    <in  =  lcm 


fungology — fur 
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fun-goT-6-gy,  s.  [Lat.  futiqiis  =  a  mush- 
room, and  Gr.  Adyos  (logos)  =«  a  discourse.]  A 
treatise  on  fungi  ;  the  science  of  fuiigi  ;  my- 
cology. 

*  fun-gos'-l-ty,  s.      [Lilt.  fungosus  »=  full  of 

holes,  spongy,  fungous.]    The  quality  of  being 

fungous,  or  consisting  of  fungous  excrescences. 

"  Eggs  cost  Into  the  matrix  of  the  earth,  or  certain 

little  pustulse  or  fungotitiet  on  its  surface."—  fitWiofA. 

Bibl.  (1720),  i.  292. 

fan  gOU3,  a.  [Lat.  fung(us),  and  Eng.  Ac. 
guff,  -ous.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  fungus,  of  the 
consistence  of  a  fungus. 

"  Then*  the  turf 

Smells  fresh,  and.  rich  in  odoriferous  her'* 
And/ungoiu  fruits  of  earth,  regiiles  the  sense." 
Cowper  :  Task.  i.  632. 

ffin'-giis,  s.  [Lat  =  a  mushroom  ;  cogn.  with 
Gr.  <r<j>6yyos  (sphonggos),  orroyyos  (spoiiggos)  = 
ft  sponge.] 

1.  Hot.  :  The  singular  of  Fungi  (q.v.).  A  term 
of  comprehensive  meaning,  used  for  any  plant 
belonging  to  the  Fungal  alliance,  and  in  the 
game  tense  by  the  ordinary  modern  public. 
Borne  botanists   now  use  the  term   Fungal 
(q.v.)  instead  of  fungus.    [FuNOi.] 

2.  .Ved.  :  A  morbid  growth  suggestive  of  a 
ftingus,  and  generally  dependent  on  the  pres- 
ence of  vegetable  parasites. 

"This  eminence  is  composed  of  little  points  called 
fungu*  or  proud  flesh."—  Sharp. 

fungus-bed,  s. 

Dot.  :  A  "  bed  "  for  the  growth  of  microscopi  c 
fungi.  It  consists  of  a  small  wooden  box  half 
filled  with  damp  bog  earth,  and  covered  with 
a  plate  of  glass.  In  winter  it  should  be  kept 
in  a  warm  room.  (Griffith  £  Henfrey.) 

fungus-cellulose,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  cellulose  of  which  the  cell-wall  of 
fungi  is  composed.  It  is  very  rarely  coloured 
blue  by  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid.  (Thamt.) 

fungus  haematodes,  & 

Pathol.  A  Surg.  :  A  disease  akin  to  and  yet 
not  quite  identical  with  cancer,  first  described 
by  Mr.  John  Burns  in  1800  under  the  name 
Spongoid  Inflammation,  and  then  by  Mr.  Hey, 
of  Leeds,  in  1800,  under  the  designation  hsema- 
todes.  The  first  word  suggests  that  its  growth 
is  liko  that  of  a  fungus  ;  the  second  that  it  is 
bloody.  It  may  appear  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  and  may  be  encysted,  irregularly  com- 
pacted with  cysts,  or  infiltrated  in  the  tissue 
of  an  organ.  From  the  resemblance  which  the 
tumour  has  to  the  brain  it  has  been  called 
cerebriform  and  cephaloid.  It  affects  children 
more  frequently  than  adults,  and  is  generally 
fatal  within  two  years,  if  not  at  an  earlier 
period.  Theextirp-xtion  of  the  fungus  in  many 
cases  fails  to  save  the  life. 

fungus  -melitensis,  s. 

Bot.  £  Pharm.  :  A  plant  (Cynorrwrium  coc- 
eineum),  sometimes  used  as  a  styptic. 

fungus-pit,  s.  A  pit  in  which  fungi  are 
grown. 

f&n'-I-cle,  s.  [Lat.  Juniculus  =  a  small  cord  ; 
fnnis  —  a  cord,  a  string.) 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  FDNICOLUS,  II.  (q.v.). 

Ita-nlc'-U-lar,  a.  [Lat.  funicul(us)  =  a  small 
cord  ;  -or.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Consisting  of  a  small  cord  or 
rope  ;  formed  by  an  aggregation  of  cords. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mech.  :  Dependent  upon  the  tension  of  a 
cord. 

2.  Archceol  :   Rope-shaped,  twisted  like  a 
tope. 

"Simple  Indeed  as  Is  the  usual  style  of  ornament  and 
workinamhip  of  the  fuiiicubir  tare,  it  appears  to  have 
been  retained  in  use  for  a  very  long  period."—  Wilion  : 
land,  i.  c>:.. 


funicular  curve,  5. 

Statics:  The  curve  in  which  a  perfectly 
flexible  string  hangs  when  supported  at  the 
two  extremities. 

funicular  -  machine,  s.  A  machine 
Actuated  by  means  of  a  uurd  whose  ends  are 
attached  to  two  objects,  and  which  l>ears  a 
weight  suspended  from  the  bight.  Some 
double-toggle  presses  come  within  the  terms 
of  this  description.  The  name  is  principally 
applied  to  instruments  illustrative  of  me- 
chanical principles,  and  having  a  rope,  pulley, 
and  suspended  weights. 


funicular-polygon,  s. 

Statics :  The  figure  assumed  by  a  string 
supported  at  its  extremities,  and  acted  on  by 
several  forces. 

fu-nlc'-u-late,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  funiculatus, 
"from  Class.  Lat.  funiculus  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  Having  a  narrow  ridge  like  a  string. 

ftj-nic'-u-lus  (pi.  fa-nlc'-u-li),  *.    [Lat.  = 
"a  little  cord.] 
L  Anatomy  : 

1.  The  umbilical  cord  whereby  the  foetus  is 
connected  with  the  placenta,  or  after-birth. 

2.  A  number  of  nerve- fibres,  inclosed  in  a 
tubular  sheath,  and  forming  a  slender  round 
cord  of  no  determinate  dimensions.     (Quain.) 

IL  Bot. :  A  cord  connecting  a  seed  with  the 
placenta.  [FuNiCLE.] 

III.  Zool. :  A  curious  cylindrical  appendage 
passing  from  the  testis  to  the  fundus  of  the 
stomach  in  the  polyzoa. 

fu-nil'-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  funis  =  a  rope,  and 
forma  =  form,  shape.] 

Bot. :  Formed  of  cord-like  fibres. 

fun   is,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  rope.] 

Annt. :  The  umbilical  cord ;  the  navel 
string. 

funk,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  cf.  Ger.  funke  ; 
Dut.  vonk  =  a  spark ;  Walloon  funki,  funker 
=  to  smoke.] 

1.  A  stink ;  an  offensive  or  overpowering 
smell  or  smoke. 

2.  A  state  of  fear  or  fright ;  a  panic. 

"  If  they  fi^d  no  brandy  to  get  drunk. 
Their  souls  are  iu  a  miserable  funk. 

Wolcot :  P.  Pindar,  p.  59. 

3.  Touchwood.    [PuNK.] 

4.  Anger ;  a  huff. 

funk,  v.i.  &  t.    [FUNK,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*  L  To  stink  through  fear.    (Vulgar) 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  funk ;  to  shrink  through 
fear. 

3.  To  kick  behind  like  a  horse. 

"  Luke  now,  the  beast's  funking  like  mad,  and  then 
up  again  wi'  his  fore-legs  like  a  perfect  unicorn."— 
ll.  Ly  utility,  p.  294. 

4.  To  take  offence  ;  to  be  or  become  angry. 

B.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  envelop  in  offensive  or  overpowering 
smell  or  smoke. 

"She  f links  Bashebia  and  her  son  to  death."— King: 
The  furmetary,  ch.  iii. 

2.  To  cause  to  shrink  or  quail  through  fear. 
If  To  funk  off:  To  throw  off,  by  kicking  and 
plunging. 

"The  horse  funkU  him  off  Into  the  dub,  as  a  doggie 
was  riuniu'  across."— ttlackwood'i  Magazine,  Nov.,  1821, 
p.  393. 

funk  -ite,  s.   [Named  after  Baron  Von  Funck.] 
Min. :  A  dark  olive-green  coccolite,  classed 
by  Dana  under  Sahlite.    A  variety  of  Pyro- 
xene.   It  is  from  Gothland. 

funk'-y,  a.    [Eng.  funk ;  -y.] 

1.  Easily  frightened  ;  in  a  funk  ;  timid. 

"  I  do  feel  somewhat  funky."— Hauler :  Reynard  tht 

fOX,  46. 

2.  Inclined  to  kick  out  behind  like  a  horse. 

fun'-nel,  *  f un  ncll.  *  fon  el,  *  fun-ell,  s. 

[Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Bret,  fouitil  —  a  funnel ; 
Wei.  ffynel  =  an  air-hole  ;  Lat.  infundibu.lu.rn, 
from  in  =  in,  and  fiindo  =  to  pour.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  conical  vessel  which  terminates  below 
in  a  spout,  and  used  for  conducting  a  liquid 
into  a  vessel  which  has  a  small  opening. 

"  The  gullet  [the  passage  for  food]  opens  Into  the 
mouth  like  Hie  cone  or  upper  part  of  a  funnetl.  the 
capacity  of  which  forms  indeed  the  bottom  of  the 
mouth.  —Piiley :  natural  Theology,  ch.  x, 

2.  The  chimney  of  a  steamship.      It  is  of 
sheet-iron,  and  is  carried  to  a  sufficient  height 
to  assist  the  draught  of  the  furnace.     It  is 
made  telescopic  in   war-vessels,  so  as  to  be 
lowered  beyond  the  reach  of  shot. 

"  The  boilers  [are  placed]  under  the  two  funneli."— 
D.  Steetnum:  Cinil  Engineering  in  t/.  America,  ch.  iv 

3.  The  pouring-hole  of  a  mould ;  a  gate,  a 
tedge. 

*  4.  A  pipe  or  passage  of  communication. 

" Towards  the  middle  are  two  Urge  funneli.  bored 
through  the  roof  of  the  grotto,  to  let  iu  light  or  fresh 
lir.'—Addlxtn. 


*  5.  The  throat. 

"  Some  the  loug/u»n«r«  curious  mouth  extend, 
Through  which  ingested  meats  with  ease  descend* 
Ulackmore:  Creation,  bk.  vt 
II.  Zoology: 

1.  A  short  wide  cavity,  into  which  the  sac 
or  stomach  of  the  Pleurobi-achia  opens  below. 

2.  A  muscular  tube  formed  by  the  uniting 
of  the  lateral  margins  of  the  epipodium  or  foot 
in  the  cuttle-fishes. 

funnel-like,  a.  Like  a  funnel  in  shape ; 
tapering. 

funnel-net,  s.  A  net  shaped  like  a  fun* 
nel ;  a  tapering  net. 

funnel-shaped,  a. 

But.  (Of  a  calyx,  corolla,  £c.) :  Having  the 
tube  obconical,  gradually  enlarging  upwards 
with  the  limbs  so  as  to  constitute-  a  funnel. 

fun'-nel-form,  s.  la  a.    [Eng.  funnel;  -/or/nj 

A.  As  subst. :  The  shape  of  a  funnel, 

B.  As  adjective : 

Bot. :  The  same  as  FUNNEL-SHAPED  (q.v.). 

fun'-nelled,  a.    [Eng.  funnel ;  -ed.]    Having 
a  funnel  or  funnels ;  funnel-shaped. 

fiin'-m-ly,   adv.     [Eng.  funny ;  -ly.]    In  a 
funny,  droll,  comical,  or  laughable  manner. 

fun'-ning,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  fun ;  -ing.) 

A.  As  adj.  :  Jesting,  droll,  comical ;  causing 
fun  or  merriment. 

B.  As  subst. :  Jesting,  joking. 

fun'-ny,  *  fun-nie,  a.    [Eng.  fun ;  -y.] 

1.  Droll,  comical,  laughable  ;  causing  mirth 
or  laughter  ;  full  of  merriment. 

"  Unco  tales  and  funnie  jokes." 

Burnt:  Halloween,  xxYlli. 

2.  Causing  surprise  ;  strange,  curious. 

funny-bone,  s.  A  popular  name  for  that 
part  of  the  elbow  over  which  the  ulnar  nerve 
passes. 

"  He  had  merely  received  a  blow  on  that  part  which 
anatomists  call  the  funny-bone."— Thackeray  :  Shabby- 
genteel  Story,  ch.  ix. 

fun'-ny,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut.  :  A  narrow,  clinicer-built  pleasure- 
boat,  to  be  rowed  by  a  pair  of  sculls. 

"The  only  attainable  craft  besides  funniet,  pair- 
oars,  and  randans,  were  a  couple  of  six~oara."— t*uld. 
Jan.  28,  1882. 

*  funt'-stone,  s.    [FONTS-TONE.] 

fu-or,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

Carp.  :  A  piece  nailed  upon  a  rafter  to 
strengthen  it  when  decayed. 

fur,  furr,  s.    [A.S.  fitrk.]    A  furrow. 

"The  bauld  Pitcur  fell  ina^rr, 
And  Clavers  got  a  clankie,  0 1 

Burni^  It' h<  re  Hat  Tt  Bent  t 

fur  (1),  *  forre,  *  furre,  *.  A  a.    [O.  Fr. 

furre,  fuerre  =  a  sheath,  a  case  ;  from  an  Old 
Low  Ger.  source  :  cf.  Goth,  fodr  =  a  scabbard  ; 
Icel.  f&dhr  =  lining  ;  Fr.  fourrure  =  fur,  four- 
reau  =  a  scabbard.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  soft  fine  hair  growing  thick  upoii  cer- 
tain animals,  and  distinguished  from  ordinary 
hair  in  being  shorter  and  finer.    Fur,  in  its 
usual  trade  acceptation,  is  the  short,  fine  hair 
of  certain  animals,  growing  thick  on  the  skin, 
and  deprived  of  the  long,  coarse,  protecting 
hairs. 

"Cold  would  the  winter  be.  for  thick  was  the  fur  of 
the  foxes."  Longfellow :  JUvangeline,  L  i. 

2.  The  dressed  skins  of  certain  animals  with 
soft,  tine  hair,  with  which  garments  are  lined 
for  warmth,  or  trimmed  for  ornament. 

"Their  arrow-heads  are  sharpened  stones,  or  fish- 
bones, their  thread  being  the  sinews  of  certain  small 
beasts,  wherewith  they  sew  their  fun  which  clothe 
them."— Milton:  A  Brief  Uittory  of  lluscovia. 

3.  Any  coating  more  or  less  resembling  fur, 
as — 

(1)  A  coat  of  morbid  matter  collected  on 
the  tongue. 

"My  pulse  unequal,  and  my  breath  is  strong; 
Besides  a  fllthy/ur  upon  my  tongue.1 

Dryden  :  Perseut,  sat.  IT. 

(2)  A  coat  or  crust  formed  on  the  interior  of 
vessels  by  matter  deposited  from  a  liquid. 

(3)  The  soft,  downy  covering  on  the  skin  of 
a  pi  .'idi . 

JL  Her. :  Furs  In  heraldry  are  borne  on  the 


boil.  b6y ;  pout,  J6wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  -  L 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion    shun;  -flon,  -flon  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious.  -dons  -  shus.   -ble,  -dl»,  &c.  -  beL,  del. 
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thield  and  charges.    They  are  oither  of  one  or 
Bore  colours.  Furs  of  two  colours  are  ermine, 
•rminei,    ennois,    pe»u,    vair,    vaire,    varry, 
cuppa,  and  erminites.    (See  these  terms.) 
B,  A*  adj. :  Made  of  or  pertaining  to  fur. 

"  December  unit  be  expmaed  with  a  horrid  and 
fMvrful  countenance ;  u  Mao  at  hl«  back  a  buutlle  of 
holly,  holding  In  fur  mitteu  the  sign  of  Capricorn."— 
Ptackam :  On  Drawing. 

^  Obvious  compound,  fur-dad.    (Cowper.) 

fur  cutter,  s. 

1.  A  machine  for  cutting  the  fur  from  the 
•kiii. 

2.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  shaving  the 
backs  of  peltry  skins,  to  loosen  the  long  hairs, 
leaving  the  tine  fur  undisturbed. 

for -dressing,  s.  The  process  of  clean- 
ing, cutting,  and  dyeing  furs.  The  long  hair 
that  covers  the  fur  is  removed.  The  skins  are 
placed  on  frames,  and  the  inner  surface  pared 
otf,  until  the  roots  of  the  hair  are  completely 
severed,  while  the  roots  of  the  fur  remain  un- 
touched, on  account  of  their  nearness  to  the 
outside  surface.  The  hair  is  then  very  easily 
removed,  and  the  light  yellow  fur  made  ready 
for  dyeing.  Furs  are  dressed  by  greasing  and 
tramping,  or  by  beating  in  a  fulling-mill,  the 
skin  being  softened  by  the  absorption  of 
grease  and  the  mechanical  treatment.  They 
are  then  wetted,  fleshed,  curried,  tramped  in 
vats  with  sawdust,  and  again  with  whitening 
to  remove  the  grease.  They  are  then  beaten 
with  a  stick  and  combed. 

far-puller,  s.  A  machine  for  removing 
from  peltry  skins  long,  straight  hairs,  before 
the  fine  hair  is  sheared  off  to  furnish  the  mate- 
rial for  felt.  The  skin  is  passed  round  the 
projecting  edge  of  a  bed,  the  tension  of  the 
skin  being  maintained  by  weights.  As  the 
akin  is  drawn  forwards  over  the  projecting 
edge  of  the  bed,  the  long  hairs  stand  out 
nearly  at  right  angles,  and  are  seized  and  ex- 
tracted by  ribs  on  a  pair  of  revolving  cylin- 
ders which  are  placed  in  front  of  the  bed. 

*  far-wrought,  a.    Made  of  fur. 

"Silent  along  the  mazy  margin  stray, 
And  with  ibefur-wrouyht  fly  delude  the  prey." 
&ay :  Paitoralt,  c.  L 

lor,  v.t.    [FUR,  «.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  cover,  line,  or  trim  with  fur. 

"  The  original  painted  by  himself  [Cleere]  with  a 
black  cap  toad  furred  gown,  upon  a  greenish  ground."— 
Walpott:  Anecdotet  of  Painting,  vol.  i..  oh.  vL 

2.  To  cover  or  coat  with  morbid  matter,  as 
the  tongue,  or  the  interior  of  vessels. 

"  To  make  lampblack,  take  a  torch  and  hold  It  under 
the  bottom  of  a  fatten  bason  :  and.  as  it  groweth  to  be 
furred  and  black  within,  strike  it  with  a  feather  into 
tome  shell."— Peacham  :  On  Drawing. 

II.  Carp. :  To  nail  pieces  of  timber  to,  as 
Joists  or  rafters,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  a 
level,  and  range  them  into  a  straight  surface. 

*  for,  a.  &  adv.    [FAR.] 

*  fu-ra'-cious,  a.    [Lat.  furax  (gen.  furacte), 
from  fur  =  a  thief.]    Given  to  thieving ;  in- 
clined to  steal ;  thievish. 

*  fa-rac'-I-ty,  s.     [Lat.  furacitas,  from  furax 
(gen.  furacis)  =  thievish.]     A  disposition  to 
steal ;  thievishness. 

*  fur-age,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.]   Apparently, 
wadding. 

"  George  Fleman  fired  a  pistol  in  at  the  north  side 
of  the  coach  beneath  his  left  arm.  and  saw  his  daughter 
dightof  the/ur<iye."— Kirkton:  Hittory,  p.  416. 

ffir'-be-low,  «.  [Fr.  farbala  =  a  flounce  ; 
8p.,  Ital.  &  Port.  faWala,  a  word  of  unknown 
origin.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  piece  of  stuff  plaited  and 
puckered  together,  either  below  or  above,  on 
petticoats  and  gowns  ;  a  flounce  ;  the  plaited 
border  of  a  petticoat  or  gown. 

"  A  furbelotc  of  precious  stones,  a  hat  buttoned  with 
•  diamond."— Additon  :  Spectator,  No.  15. 

2.  Bot. :  A  sea-weed,  iMminaria  bulbosa ;  or, 
according  to  Mrs.  Gatty,  L.  saccharina.    (Brit- 
ten £  Holland.) 

*  f ur'-be-ldw,  v.t.    [FURBELOW,*.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  attach  a  furbelow  to ;  to  furnish 
or  ornament  with  furbelows. 

"  She  was  flounced  and  furhelomd ;  every  ribbon 
was  crinkled,  and  every  part  of  her  garment*  in  curl." 
—Additon. 

2.  Fig. :  To  deck  out ;  to  ornament. 

"[Vou]  furbelow  the  plain  discourse.* 

Prior:  Alma,  11 


*fur-ber-y,  s.    [FOURBERY.] 

fur  bish.    *  for-bysch-yn,    *  fro-bish, 

*  frub  bish,  v.t.  [Fr.  fourbissant,  pr.  par. 
otfourbir  —  to  furbish,  to  polish  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
fitrpjaii ;  M.  H.  Ger.  viirben.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  rub  to  brightness ;  to  polish  up ; 
to  burnish. 

"  He  commanded  them  to  scour  and  furbith  their 
harnesse  aud  weapons  before  their  teuta."— P.  Holland  : 
Lii'iul,  p.  624. 

'2.  Fig. :  To  prepare  for  fresh  use  something 
which  has  long  lain  disused.  (Often  followed 
by  up.) 

"Again  they  fwrbiA  up  their  holy  truuipwy.* 

Roue  :  lady  Jane  Grey.  Hi. 

*  f ur'-blsh  a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  furbish;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  furbished  up. 

f  ur'-blsh-er,  *  foor-bysch-owre,  *  for- 
bush  ere,  *  fro-bych-er,  s.  [Fr.  four- 
bissnir.]  One  who  furbishes,  polishes,  or 
brightens  up  by  rubbing. 

"  PoorbyKhnwre.    Eruginator."— Prompt.  Pan. 

f  ur'-oate,  f  ur'-cat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  furc(a)  = 
a  fork  ;  Bug.  suff.  -ate,  -ated.] 

Ord.  Lang.  £  Bot. :  Forked,  dividing  into 
two  branches,  like  a  two  -  pronged  fork. 
(Balfour.) 

fiir-cate'-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  furcate ;  -ly.]  In  a 
forked  manner. 

furcately  divided,  a. 

Bot. :  Divided  in  a  furcate  manner.  (Paxton.) 

fur-ca'-tlon,  ».  [Lat.  fura(a)  =  a  fork  ;  Eng., 
&c.  suff.  -atian.]  A  forking,  a  branching  out 
like  the  prongs  of  a  fork. 

"  When  stags  grow  old  they  grow  lets  branched,  and 
first  lose  their  brow-antlers,  or  lowest  furcation*  next 
the  head."— Browne:  Vulgar  Brrourt,  bk.  iii,  ch.  ix. 

•fur-cif'-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  furcifer  =  one 
bearing  the  furca  or  Callows,  a  gaol-bird  ; 
furca=(l)  a  fork,  (2)  an  instrument  of  punish- 
ment placed  on  the  neck  of  criminals,  rnd/sro 
—  to  bear.]  Scoundrelly,  rascally. 

f  ur'-CU-la,  fur-CU'-lum,  *.  [Lat.  /;;:  :t/a  = 
a  forked  prop  to  support  a  wall  when  under- 
mined.] 

Ornith. :  The  bone  popularly  called  the 
merry-thought.  It  is  composed  of  the  two 
clavicles  anchylosed  together  so  as  to  form 
one  bone,  shaped  like  the  letter  V.  Its  out- 
ward extremities  articulate  with  the  scapula 
and  coracoid. 

fur'-CU-lar,  a.    [Eng.,  Ac.  furcul(a);  -ar.] 

Ord.  Lang.,  Anat.,  £c. :  Shaped  like  a  fork, 
branching  into  two  divisions  ;  furcate. 

fur'-cu-lum, «.    [FURCULA.] 

*  f  ur'-dle,  v.t.    [FARDEL.]    To  make  or  draw 
up  into  a  bundle  ;  to  pack  up. 

"  The  rose  of  Jerico,  being  a  dry  and  ligneous  plant, 
is  preserved  many  years,  and  though  crumpled  and 
furdled  up,  yet,  if  infused  in  water,  will  swell  and 
display  its  parts."— Browne :  MiKellaniet,  p.  34. 

*  f  urd-Ung,  s.      [Eng.  fardK,e);  -ing.]     The 
act  or  process  of  drawing  or  gathering  into  a 
bundle. 

"  Nor  to  urge  the  thwart  enclosure  and  furdling  of 
flowers,  and  blussoinea,  before  explication.  —Browne: 
Cyruj  Garden,  ch.  iii. 

*  fore,  v.t.    [Flem.  voeren  =  to  carry.] 

1.  To  carry,  especially  by  sea. 

"  That  the  act  of  frauchtiug  and  lading  of  scbippie, 
mycti  t  be  put  till  executiouu  efter  the  teuour  of  the 
sainin,  and  at  na  gudis  be  furit  be  the  maister  vpon 
hi«  ouerloft."— AcU  Jot.  III.,  1487,  c.  cxxx.  (ed.  1568). 

2.  To  conduct,  to  lead. 

"  For  thocht  a  man  wald  get  his  bissy  curia, 
Sae  far  i j  labour  used  his  wisdom  furit." 

Bettenden :  Evergreen,  i.  33. 

*  far-fell,  *.    [Eng.  fur,  and/eW  (2).]    A  skin 
with  the  fur  on  it. 

fur'-fur,  «.  [Lat.  =  bran.]  Scurf  or  dan- 
driff,  resembling  bran,  growing  upon  the 
head. 

"Leprosy,  ulcers,  itches,  furfwet,  scabs."— Burton  : 
Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  231. 

f  ur  -f  ur-a'-ce-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a. 

[Lat.  furfuraceus,  from  furfur  =  bran.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Made  of  or  resembling  bran ; 
of  the  nature  of  bran. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Pathology: 

(1)  Resembling   bran.     A  name   given  to 


eruptions  in  which  the  epidermis  is  detached 
in  small  scales  resembling  bran. 

(•J)  A  bran-like  sediment  observed  at  time* 
in  the  urine. 

2.  Bot.  :  Scurfy  ;  covered  with  soft  scales, 
which  are  easily  displaced. 

fur-fur-a-cryl'-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  /ur/Vtr=bran, 
and  Etig.,  &c.  acrylic.]  For  def.  see  com- 
pound. 

furfiiracrylic  acid,  s. 

Chum.  :  C4II?O-CH  =  CH'CO'OH.  Meta- 
meric  with  salicylic  acid.  It  is  obtained  by 
boiling  one  part  of  furfural  with  four  parts  of 
acetic  anhydride  and  two  parts  of  sodium 
acetate  for  eight  hours.  The  solution  on  cool- 
ing deposits  a  crystalline  mass  which  dissolves 
in  sodium  carbonate,  and  on  the  addition  of 
acid  gives  a  precipitate  of  furfiiracrylic  acid 
which  is  obtained  in  white  needles  by  recrys- 
tallization  with  animal  charcoal.  It  melts  at 
135°.  Strong  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids 
turn  it  green. 

f  ur'-fu-ral,  s.  [Lat.  /ur/ur=bran,  and  Eng., 
&c,  aldehyde).] 

HO  -  C  =  C  -  CO-H. 
Chem.  :  €511402  •  or 

HC  =  CH. 

Furfurol,  the  aldehyde  of  pyromucic  acid.  It 
is  formed  in  the  dry  distillation  of  sugar,  or 
by  distilling  bran  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
One  part  of  bran  is  distilled  with  one  part 
of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  three  parts  of 
water.  The  distillate  is  neutralized  with  soda, 
chloride  of  sodium  is  added,  and  then  half  of 
it  is  distilled  over.  It  is  then  saturated  with 
NaCl,  which  causes  the  furfural  to  separate 
as  an  oil.  Furfural  is  a  colourless  liquid 
with  an  agreeable  smell,  resembling  that  of 
bitter  almonds  ;  it  turns  dark  on  exposure 
to  the  air  ;  it  boils  at  162°  ;  is  very  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ;and  dissolves  in  eleven  parts  of 
water  at  13°.  It  forms  a  crystalline  compound 
with  acid  sodium  sulphite,  and  is  converted 
by  sodium  amalgam  into  furfuryl  alcohoL 
CjsHgO.2.  By  oxidation  with  silver  oxide  it 
yields  pyromucic  acid,  and  by  nitric  ac;4  it 
is  oxidized  into  oxalic  acid. 

f  ur  -f  ur-a-mide,  s.     [Lat  furfur  =  bran, 
•and  Eng.,"&c.  amide.] 

Chem.  :  CjsH^NaOs,  or  (C5H4O)"3N2.  An 
amide  produced  by  the  action  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonia  on  furfural.  It  crystal- 
lizes from  hot  alcohol  in  colourless  needles, 
which  melt  at  117°.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether,  but  insoluble  in  cold  water. 
When  boiled  with  water,  or  with  acids,  it 
is  decomposed,  yielding  furfural  and  &H3. 

fur-fur-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  furfur  (q.v.); 
•ation.] 

Ord.  Lang.  £  Fat\.  :  The  falling  of  scurf  or 
dandriff  from  the  head. 

f  ur'-f  ur-ine,  s.     [Lat  furfur  =.  bran  ;  -in* 


Chem.  :  An  organic  base  isomeric  with  fur- 
furamide,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  boil- 
ing with  dilute  aqueous  potash,  or  by  heating 
it  to  120°.  It  forms  crystals,  which  melt  at 
116°.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Its 
solution  is  strongly  alkaline,  and  forms  salts 
with  acids,  which  have  a  bitter  taste. 

fur-fu-ro-ben'-zJ-diii,  a.  [Eng.  furfuro^ 
and  benzidin.] 

Chem.  :  C12H8  (N-C5H4O)2.  Obtained  by  al- 
lowing a  solution  of  one  part  of  furfurnl  and 
one  part  of  beiizidin  in  fifty  parts  of  alcohol 
stand  for  twelve  hours.  It  forms  small  light 
yellow  crystals  which  are  insoluble  in  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  soluble  in 
benzene.  Unites  with  acids  to  form  salts 
which,  in  solution,  are  of  a  carmine-red  colour. 

fur'-fu-rol,  s.    [FURFURAL.] 

fur-fur-o-prd-pl-dn'-ic,  *.  [Eng.  fur- 
furo(l),  and  propionic.]  For  def.  see  etym.  and 
compound. 

furfuropropionic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C4H3O-CH2-CH2-CO-OH,  formed  by 
the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  from  sodium 
amalgam  and  water  on  furfiiracrylic  acid,  than 
which  it  is  more  soluble  in  water.  It  is  ex- 
tracted by  ether  from  its  aqueous  solution, 
and  is  a  colourless  crystalline  mass,  melting 
at  51°.  Hydrochloric  acid  turns  it  yellow. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    eo.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  af;  qu  =  kw. 


furfurous— famishment 


» fnr'-ffir-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  furfurosus.]  Made 
of  or  resembling  bran  ;  furfuraceous  •  as,  fur- 
furous  bread. 

fur'-fur-yi,  s.  [Lat.  furfur  —  bran  ;  -yl  =  Gr. 
vAij  (hule)  —  matter.] 

Chem. :  For  def.  see  etym.  and  the  com- 
pound. 

furfuryl  alcohol,  s. 

Chem.  :  CsHgOj.  A  thick  colourless  syrup, 
which  is  coloured  green  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  decomposed  when  distilled.  Obtained 
by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  or  furfural. 

fur-fur-yr-a-mine,  s.  [Eng.  Furfuryl,  and 
-amine.  ] 

Chem.  :  A  base  obtained  by  the  action  of 
zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  on  the  nitril  of  pyro- 
mucic  acid.  It  is  a  liquid  smelling  like  Co- 
niine,  boiling  at  145°,  and  soluble  in  water. 

•  fur'-I-al,  *  fur-y-alle,  a.     [Lat.  furialis.] 
[FCRY.]"  Furious,  raging. 

"  Ye  ben  in  ihefuryallf  peyn  of  belle." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  10,761. 

•lur'-I-biind,  a.  [Lat.  furibundus,  from 
furio  =  to  rage.]  Raging  ;  furious. 

"The  brawny,  not  yet  furibund  figure." — Carlyle: 
French  Revolution,  pi.  t,  bk.  iv.  ch.  iv. 

•  fiir  -I-bund-al,  a.  [Lat.  furibundm.]  Bag- 
ing,  furious,  mad. 

"The  furioundal  champion  of  fame."— 0.  Harvey 
U.593). 

Furies,  s.  pi.    [FURY.] 

fur   IL  *.    [Fur(furol) ;  sun*.  -U.] 

Chem.:  C10HgO4>  or  C^sO'C. 
Obtained  by  dissolving  Furo'in  caustic  soda 
solution  and  passing  air  through  it.  It  crys- 
tallizes out  of  chloroform  in  golden  yellow 
needles,  which  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
and  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether. 
By  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  it  is  reduced 
to  Furoin. 

fur-I-os'-ant,  a.      [Ital.  furioso  =  furious.] 
Her  :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  bull  or  other 
animal  when  represented  as  in  a  rage  or  fury  ; 
also  called  Rangaut  (q.v.). 

•  fur-I-Ss  -I-ty,  *  fur-i-os-1-te,  «.     [Eng. 
furious;  -ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
furious  ;  fury  ;  madness. 

"  That  In  tyme  to  cum  the  said  breife  be  reform! t, 
and  a  clauss  put  thurin  to  iuquere  of  the  foly  and 
furiorite.  &c."—AcU  Jan.  III..  1475  (ed.  1814),  p.  IIS. 

fUr-I-O'-SO,  adv.  &  s.     [Ital.l 
A.  As  adverb: 

Jlusic  :  With  fury,  energy  or  vehemence. 
*  B.  As  subst.  :   A  furious  or  impetuous 
man. 


ttr'-i-OUS,   *  fur-y-OUS,  o.      [Fr.  furieux, 
from  Lat.  furiosus,  from  furia=:  madness;  Sp. 
Port  &  Ital.  furioso.] 
L  Mad,  frenzied  ;  deprived  of  one's  senses. 

"  No  man  did  ever  think  the  hurtful  actions  of  fit- 
fio'it  men  and  innocents  to  be  punishable."—  Hooker: 
fcclet.  Politt. 

2.  Raging  ;  violent  ;  transported  with  fury 
or  passion  ;  frantic. 

"  Whet  not  on  these  furioui  peers." 

Shakeip  :  2  Henry  VI.,  ii.  1. 

3.  Rushing  with  vehemence  or  impetuosity  ; 
boisterous  •  as,  a  furious  torrent. 

U  For  the  difference  between  furious  and 
violent,  see  VIOLENT. 

fur'-l-ous-ly\  *  fur  i  ous  lie,  adv.  [Eng. 
furious;  -ly.]  In  a  furious  manner  ;  with 
fury  ;  madly,  franticly  ;  impetuously,  vio- 
lently, vehemently 

"  Bo  stales  the  stn-riie  whrn/iirioiuM*  it  fiouth." 
Oaicoignc  :  Dun  Bartliolomewe  of  Hath 

fiir  -I  ous  ness,  *  f  ur  i  ous  nessc,  •  fur 
y-ous  nos,  s.     [Eng.  furious  ;   -ness.]    The 
quality    or   state    of    being    furious  ;   fury  ; 
frenzy  ;  madness,  impetuosity  ;    transport  of 
IMSMOII. 

Thou  shalt  stretche  forth  thyne  hande  U)wn  the 
of  thine  encinyem."—  flii/«(lMl)./>j.  cxxxvlli. 


furl,  *  farle,  *  furle,  v.t.  &,  i.     [A  contract. 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  Jfaut.  :  To  roll  a  gall  and  confine  it  to  the 
yard.  The  sail  being  gathered  by  the  men  on 
the  yard,  the  leech  is  passed  along  the  yard  to 


the  bunt,  where  the  body  of  the  sail,  the  foot 
and  clews,  are  collected. 

"  The  order  those  attend 
To  furl  the  mainsail,  or  on  deck  descend." 

falconer :  3 1  ijjicrcck,  iL 

2.  To  roll  or  gather  up  anything.  (Dryden: 
Absalom  £  Achitophel,  ii.  837.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  roll  or  gather  together ;  to 
become  furled. 

"  The  banners  drooped  along  their  staves 
And  as  they  fell  around  them  furling." 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  ii. 

If  To  furl  a  top-sail  in  a  body  : 
Naut. :  To  gather  all  the  loose  parts  of  the 
top-sail  into  the  bunt  above  the  top-mast. 

fur  long,    »  four-long,    *  fur  lange,  s. 

[A.S.  furlang,  lit.,  a  furrow-long,  or  the  length 
of  a  furrow ;  furh  =  a  furrow,  aud  lang  =  long.] 

*  1.  Originally  of  vague  meaning :  the  length 
of  a  furrow,  whatever  that  might  happen  to  be. 

"  A  furlong  conies  next  to  be  considered,  so  called 
qutai  furrow-long,  being  so  much  as  a  team  plougheth 
going  forward.  before  they  return  back  a^am."  — 
fuller :  A  Pisgah  Sight  of  Palatine,  p.  4L 

2.  A  measure  of  length  ;  the  eighth  part  of 
a  mile,  equal  to  forty  rods,  poles,  or  perches, 
or  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards. 

"  A  furlong  is  the  eyghte  part  of  a  myle  and  con- 
tayuetli  a  himdreth  and  xxy.  passes,  which  IB  in  length 
vi.  iiuudret  11  and  xxv.  f ute. " — Bale :  Image,  pt.  iii. 

fur -lough  (gh  silent),  *fur-loe,  s.  [Dut. 
verlof  =  leave,  furlough  ;  Dan.  forlov;  Sw. 
fb'rlof;  Ger.  verlaub.]  Leave  of  absence ; 
specif. ,  a  license  given  to  a  soldier  to  be  absent 
from  duty  for  a  certain  time. 

••  lie  has  got  a  furlough  from  las  father  for  a  year." 
—Cheverjietd :  Ifucell.  Harks,  vol.  iv.,  let.  4i 

fur'-lough  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [FURLOUGH,  s.] 
To  grant  a  furlough  to  ;  to  graut  leave  of  ab- 
sence to. 

farm,  s.    [FORM,  s.] 

fur'-men-ty,  fur'-ml-t$r,  s.    [FRUMENTY.] 

fur'-mer,  s.  [O.  Fr.  /remoir.]  The  name 
giveu  by  carpenters  in  Scotland  to  the  tool 
called  in  England  a  flat  chisel. 

fur  nace  (ace  as  es),  *  for-nays,  *  for- 
nayse,  *  for-neys,  *  for-nes,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

fornaise  ,  Fr.  fournaise,  from  Lat./omaz(genit. 
fornacis)  =  an  oven,  from  the  same  root  as 
formus  =  hot;  Ital./ornoce.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  chamber  in  which  fuel  is  burned 
for  the  production  of  heat.    The  two  great 
ends  to  be  attained  in  the  construction  of  fur- 
naces are,  first,  to  produce  as  perfect  a  com- 
bustion of  the  fuel  as  possible  ;  aud  secondly, 
to  apply  as  much  as  possible  of  the  heat  so 
developed  effectively.  These  two  requirements 
for  a  good  furnace  are,  however,  not  so  easily 
satisfied.     Much  remains  to  be  acquired  as  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  whole  of  the 
caloric  may  be  perfectly  developed  from  the 
fuel,  although  the  best  manner  of  applying  the 
heat  is  well  understood.      [BLAST-FURNACE, 
REVERBERATORY-FURNACE.  J 

"  As  iron  fusile  from  the  furnace  flows." 

Brome :  Battle  of  the  (Jodt  f  Titant. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  time,  place,  or  occasion  of 
severe  trial  or  torture  ;   as,  the  furnace  of 
affliction. 

furnace-bar, «.    A  fire-bar  (q.v.). 

furnace-bridge,  *.  A  barrier  of  fire- 
bricks, or  of  iron  plates  containing  water, 
thrown  across  the  furnace  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  fire-bars,  to  prevent  the  fuel  l>eing  car- 
ried into  the  flues,  and  to  quicken  the  draft  by 
contracting  the  area. 

*  furnace-burning,  a.    Hot,  like  a  fur- 
nace. 

"  My  furnace-burning  heart." 

Shakap. .  8  Henry  VI.,  ii.  1. 

furnace  cadmla,  furnace  cala 
mine,  •. 

Mi-lull. :  An  incrustation  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
with  impurities,  which  forms  round  the  throat 
of  an  iron  furnace. 

furnace-grate,  *.  The  bars  supporting 
the  fuel  in  a  furnace.  [ORATE.] 

furnace -hoist,  *.  An  elevator  for  raising 
tin-  ore,  lime,  and  coal  to  the  mouth  of  a 
blast-furnace. 

furnace-pumice, «. 

Metall. :  A  slag  often  produced  in  smelting 
pisolitic  iron  ores,  having  the  cellular  appear- 
ance of  pumice-stone. 


*  fur  -nace  (ace  as  gg),  v.t.    [FURNACE,  4.] 

1.  To  cast  into  a  furnace. 

"  It  has  been  proiiosed  instead  of  furmtcina  th» 
sulphate  of  soda,  to  decompose  it  by  causUcfcbaryuk"— 
liraham  :  Chemistry  02ud  ed.),  i.  5SL 

2.  To  exhale  like  a  furnace. 

"  He/urnacw 
The  thick  sighs  from  him." 

•  Shakesp.  •  CymbeKnt,  L  «. 

fur-na-ri -nee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  furnariu* 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Certhidse(Creepers). 
The  outer  toe  is  not  much  longer  than  the 
inner  one,  and  but  slightly  united  at  the  base, 
the  inner  one  is  entirely  free.  The  sub-family 
consists  of  small  birds  occurring  in  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies. 

fur-nar'-i-us,  s,    [Lat.  =  a  baker.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Funiarinae(q.v.).  Furnarius  fuliginotut 
is  noted  for  its  tameness. 

*fur-neye,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  fumir,  fornir;  Fr. 
fourntr  =  to  furnish  (q.v.).]  To  furnish,  to 
prepjire,  to  provide. 

"  Fumeye  a  tree,  stiff  and  strong  ' 

Kichard  Coiur  de  Lion,  6.617 

*fur'-ni-mentf   *  fur -na-ment,  s      [Fr 

fourniment  =  a  stand  of  arms  ;  fournir  =;  to 
furnish.]    Furnishing,  furniture,  equipment 
"  Lo  I  where  they  stryde  with  si>eedie  whirling  pace, 
One  in  a  cuaret  of  straungr  furniment." 

Spenter:  F  Q..  IV  Iii.  88. 

fur'-msh,  v.t  &  i.  [Fr.  fournissant,  pr.  par.  of 
fournir  =  lo  furnish,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  frumjan 
—  t«  perform,  to  furnish,  fruma  =  utility, 
profit,  gain;  Sp  &Port  fornir;  ItaL  fornire.} 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To   supply  with  what  is   necessary  or 
useful ;  to  equip  ;  to  fit  out. 

"  'Tis  now  but  four  o'clock  j  we  have  two  hours 
To/ur«i»/ius." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  fit  up  ;  to  supply  with  necessary  and 
ornamental  appendages. 

"  The  apartinents  [of  the  palaces  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth]  are  lofty  and  enormous,  and  they 
knew  not  how  to/aniw*  them. '—  WeUpole :  Anecdote! 
of  Painting,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  L 

3.  To  supply,  to  give,  to  afford,  to  present. 

"  The  simplicity  and  plainness  of  the  gospel  .  .  . 
could  possibly  furnith  no  materials  for  strife."— South: 
Sermoni,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  14. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  fill  out ;  to  improve  in 
strength  and  appearance     (Slang.) 

•fur'-nish,  s.  [FURNISH,  v.]  A  specimen,* 
sample,  a  supply.. 

'•  To  lend  the  world  a  furnith  of  wif 

Greene  .  Oroattteorth  of  Wit.    (l«SL) 

fur'-nished,  pa.  par.  <fe  a.    [FURNISH,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Provided,  equipped,  or  sup- 
plied with  necessaries  ;  fitted  up. 

2.  Her. :   An  epithet  applied   to   a   horse 
borne  bridled,  saddled,  and  completely  capar- 
isoned. 

*  fur'-nished-nSss,  s.     [Eng.  furnished; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  furnished 
or  provided  with  necessaries. 

"  In  respect  of  the  fulness  and  well  furnithedncu  of 
the  earth. —More:  Appendix  to  the  Def  mot,  ch  iv. 

fur'-nish-er,  s.  [Eng.  furnish ;  -er ;  Fr.  four- 
•iiisseur.}  One  who  tarnishes,  equips,  or  sup- 
plies with  neces'-nries. 

"A  furnither  of  him  with  money."— Statt  Trial*: 
J  MUchel  (1677). 

fur'-nish-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.   [FURNISH,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par       particip.  adj  •  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  supplying,  fitting  out,  or  pro- 
viding with  necessaries ;  supply. 

"  For  the  furnyaning  of  this  fynaunce,  Sir  Dyne 
of  Responde  toke  grwit  payne."— Bernen :  froiuart; 
Cronycle,  IL  224. 

*  2.  An  appendage  ;  an  outward  sign. 

"  Something  deeper. 

Whereof  perchance  these  are  baifurnithingi.' 
aimketp. :  Lear,  iii.  L 

*  fur'-nlsh-nient,  s.     [Eng.  furnish ;  -merit.} 

1.  The  act  of  furnishing. 

"  Preparations  and  fumithmtntt  for  this  busiue**.' 
—Daniel  :  Hint,  bnylnnd,  p.  93. 

2.  A  supply  of  things  necessary. 

"Artillery  of  all  sortes  and  other  fumithmmU  tat 
nm."—Time'i  atorehoute,  p.  446. 


boll,  b6y;  polit,  J6%1;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,     ph     f. 
-clan,  -tiaa  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -don  =  »h""-    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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furniture— furthermore 


fir  ni  ttire,  s.  [Fr.  fou rniture,  from/ournir 
—  to  furnish.] 

•1.  That  with  which  a  jiersoii  or  thing  ia 
furnished  ;  equipment,  equipage,  outfit 

"The  ill  |'urvey»umv  of  his  page 
That  bad  hit  furttir  ures  not  nruiriy  tyde." 

Hi-t „»->•:  r.  <!..  111.  i.  11. 

2.  Movables  ;  goods,  vessels,  utensils,  orna- 
ments, ic.,  with  which  a  house  or  room  is 
furnished  for  the  convenience,  use  and  ac- 
commodation of  the  inmates. 

"  Then  are  many  noble  ittlaces  in  Venice ;  their 
furniture  ia  not  rich,  it  we  except'  tile  picture*." — 
AdJitan :  On  Half. 

*  3.  An  appendage  ;  an  ornamental  addition. 

"  It  [the  Oosiiel]  does  not  dwell  In  the  mind  like 
furniture,  ouly  for  ornament,  but  (or  use,  and  the 
great  concernments  of  life."— South :  Sermom,  vol.  vii.. 
•er.  i. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Carp. :  Builders'  hardware,  such  as  locks, 
door  and  window  trimmings,  <fcc. 

2.  Gun. :  The  mountings  of  a  gun. 

3.  Music:  The  name  of  one  of  the  mixture 
•tops  in  an  organ.    [MIXTURE.] 

4.  Naut.  :  The  masts  and  rigging  of  a  ship. 

5.  Print. :  The  sticks  and  quoins  which  sur- 
round the  matter  in  the  chase.    The  pieces 
are  about  half  au  inch  high,  of  various  lengths, 
and  are  called  head,  foot,  or  side  sticks,  ac- 
cording to  their  position  in  the  chase.     Strips 
between  the  pages  are  gutters.    The  sticks  are 
slightly  tapering,  so  as  to  allow  the  wedge- 
shaped  quoins  to  jam  the  matter  firmly  to- 
gether in  the  chase. 

furniture-car,  furniture- van, «. 

A  large  covered  vehicle  specially  designed  for 
transporting  household  good*. 

furniture  spring,  s.  A  coil  spring  be- 
neath the  hair  tilling  which  forms  the  seat, 
back  or  side  of  a  cushioned  chair.  A  spring 
of  a  bed-bottom  beneath  a  mattress,  or  forming 
the  lower  portion  of  one  beneath  the  elastic 
material  which  constitutes  the  top. 

far  -o-in,  s.  [Bug.  Fuiljurol) ;  o  connective, 
and  suff.  (Chem.)  -in.] 

Chem.:  C10H8O4>  or  C4H3O-CO-CH(OH), 
€41130.  Obtained  by  boiling  for  half  an  hour 
a  mixture  of  forty  parts  furfurol  with  thirty 
parts  of  alcohol,  eighty  parts  of  water,  and 
four  parts  of  KCN.  It  crystallizes  in  fine 
prisms,  which  melt  at  135°.  Slightly  soluble 
in  ether  and  alcohol,  soluble  in  hot  water  and 
in  hot  toluene.  It  dissolves  in  113804  with 
an  intense  blue-green  colour.  It  is  soluble  in 
caustic  soda  solution,  forming  blue-green 
liquid,  which  is  dark  red  by  reflected  light ; 
it  becomes  colourless  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
furil  being  formed. 

fa-role,  s.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  meteoric  light 
"seen  on  the  sail-yards  of  ships  at  night ;  a 
corposant  (q.  v.). 

fa-ron'-lc,  a.  [Lai.fur(fur)  =  bran,  and  Eng. 
(propi)onic.]  For  def.  see  etyru.  and  com- 
pound. 

furonic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  HO'OC-CH  =  CH-CO-CH2'CH2'CO 
OH  or  €7^05.  Obtained  by  decomposing 
•  the  silver  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid,  extract- 
ing with  ether,  and  recrystallizing  from  hot 
water.  Furonic  acid  forms  "olourless  needles 
which  melt  at  180°,  and  are  slightly  soluble 
in  co'  .1  water  and  in  ether. 

furonic-aldeny<io,  ; 

Chem. :  C7H8O4.  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
bromine  and  furfurpropionic  add.  By  boiling 
the  mixture  with  Ag(OH)  moist  silver  oxide, 
it  U  converted  into  the  silver  salt  of  furonic  acid. 

*fu'-ror,  *.    [Lat.]    Rage,  fury,  madness. 

"  He  doubted  much  some  inundation  by  their  furor 
orer  all  Italy.  '—Sir  T.  Wyatt :  To  the  Xing,  March  9, 
MM. 

fu-roV-e,  s.  [Ital.]  Rage,  fury ;  great  excite- 
ment or  enthusiasm. 

furred,  a.    [Eng.  fur;  -td.] 

1.  Trimmed,  lined  or  ornamented  with  fur. 

2.  Covered  with  a  furry  coat. 

fur'-ri-er  (1),  s.  [Fr.  fourreur.]  A  dealer  in 
furs  ;  one  who  prepares  and  sells  furs. 

•  fur'-ri-er  (2),  i.  [FOBRAYER.]  A  quarter- 
master. 

"  The  furrier*  sent  before,  to  divide  the  quarters. 
•very  company  led  by  their  owne  guidi  [guides^  we 
marched  on*."— Honro :  Expat,  pt  1.  p  33. 


fur  -ri-er-y,  s.     [Eng.  furrier ;  -y.] 

1.  The  trade  or  business  of  a  furrier. 

2.  Furs  in  general. 

•fur'-rl-ly^  adv.      [Eng.  furry ;  -ly.]      In  a 
furry  manner  ;  with  a  covering  of  fur. 

fur  -ring,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Fun,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  .(••-  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  lining,  trimming  or 
ornamenting  with  fur. 

2.  The  act  of  covering  or  coating  with  fur. 

••  Providing  tor  furring  of  their  backs  and  fattening 
their  Ijcll ies,  and  in  gorgeously  decked  chambers  and 
soft  sleeping."— Martin :  fioot  of  Priests'  Marriages. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  furred  or 
covered  with  a  furry  coat  or  scaly  deposit,  as 
a  boiler. 

"  With  honie  it  cureth  the  roughness  Had  furring  of 
the  tongue."— P.  Hollund  :  Plinie,  bk.  xx,,  ch.  xiv. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  Thin  pieces  fixed  on  the  edge  of 
timber  to  make  the  surface  even. 

2.  Shipbuild. :  Double  planking  of  a  ship's 
side. 

3.  Build. :  A  lining  of  scantling  and  plaster- 
work  on  a  brick  wall,  to  prevent  the  damp- 
ness of  the  hitter  reaching  the  room. 

fur'  -  row,  *  f ur ch,    *  furgh,  *  furwe, 
*  for-ow,  *  forgh,  *  forghe,  *  for-owe, 

s.   [A.S.  furh ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  for  =  a  drain  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  furh;  M.    H.   Ger.    vurch ;   Ger. 
furche  =  a  furrow  ;  Dan.  fure;  Sw.  fara.     Gf. 
Lat.  porca  =•  a  ridge  between  two  furrows.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  trench  in  the  earth  made  by  a  plough. 

"  When  the  well-used  plough 
Lie*  in  the  furrow."          Thornton :  Spring,  87. 

2.  A  narrow  trench,  groove  or  hollow ;  a 
wrinkle. 

"  Time  had  worn  deep  furrows  in  his  face." 

Dniyton  :  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mill. :  The  grooves  in  the  face  of  a  mill- 
stone ;  the  plane  surface  is  land.     A  leader- 
furrow  extends  from  the  eye  to  the  skirt  of 
the  stone  at  such  draft  as  may  be  determined. 
The  steep  edge  of  the  furrow  is  called  the 
track-edge ;  the  more  inclined  edge  is  called 
the  feather-edge.     The  second  furrow  is  that 
branching  from  the  leader  nearest  to  the  eye. 
The    skirt-furrow    departs    from    the    leader 
nearer  to  the  skirt.    A  gauge-furrow  is  con- 
cave at  bottom. 

2.  Dot.  (PI.) :  The  intervals  which  separate 
the  primary  ridges  in  the  fruit  of  an  umbel- 
liferous plant. 

*  furrow-cow,  s.   A  cow  that  is  not  with 
calf. 

"  Item  from  him  sex  furrow  cows,  and  sex  stirks  at 
131b.  6s.  8d.  the  piece,  is  801b."— Depredation*  in  Argyll, 
p.  51. 

furrow-drain,  v.t.  To  drain  a  land  by 
making  a  drain  at  each  furrow  or  between 
every  two  ridges. 

*  furrow-faced,  a.    Having  a  wrinkled 
or  furrowed  face  or  surface. 

"[I]  expose  no  ships 
To  threatenings  of  thefurroia-faced  sea," 

Ben.  Jonton :  Volpone,  i.  1. 

*  furrow-fronted,   a.     Having  a  fur- 
rowed or  wrinkled  face. 

"The  fur 

furrow-slice,  ».  A  narrow  slice  of  earth 
turned  up  by  the  plough. 

furrow-weed,  s.  A  weed  growing  on 
ploughed  lands. 

"  Why  be  was  met  even  now 
As  mad  as  the  vext  sea,  singing  aloud. 
Crowned  with  rank  fumitar  aud  furrow-weeds." 

tihakesp. ;  Lear,  iv.  4. 

fur'-row,    *  for-owe,    *  fur-rowe,    v.t. 

[FUUROW,   S.] 

*  1.  To  cut  or  make  a  furrow  in  with  a 
plough  ;  to  plough. 

"  While  the  ploughman  near  at  hand, 
Whistles  o  er  toe  furrowed  land." 

Milton:  L' Allegro,  ti. 

*  2.  To  divide  in  furrows  ;  to  make  uneven ; 
to  cut  a  way  through. 

"  O  that  the  raging  surges  great  that  lecher's  bane  had 

wrought 

When  tint  with  ship  htfnroaed  seas,  and  Lacedemon 
sought."    Vncert aine  A uctori :  Penelope  to  Pluses. 


*  3,  To  make  by  cutting ;  to  cut  out. 

"  There  go  the  ships  that/urrow  out  their  way." 

H'etton. 

4.  To  wrinkle  ;  to  make  furrows  or  wrinkle* 
in. 

"  How  can  she  weepe  fur  her  stnne,  that  must  bar* 
her  skin  therewith,  and  furrowe  her  face ? "—  I'int  : 
Instruction  of  a  Christian  H'umun,  bk.  L,  ch.  ix. 

fur" -rowed,  a.    [FURROW,  «.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot. :  Marked  by  longitudinal  channels, 
as  the  stem  of  Couium. 

furrcwed-band,  *. 

Anat. :  A  range  of  grey  matter  between  the 
uvula  and  amygdalae  of  the  cerebellum. 

fur'-row-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [FURROW,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  furrows  in. 

furrowing  -  hammer,  *.  A  millstone 
dresser's  hammer.  [MILLSTONE-HAMMER.] 

furrowing  plough,  s.  A  plough  having 
a  double  mould-board  for  throwing  the  earth 
both  ways. 

fur'-row-^,  a.     [Eng.  furrow;  -y.]     Full  of 
furrows ;  furrowed. 

"  A  double  hill  ran  up  bltfurroiey  forks." 

Tennyson :  The  Princess,  iii.  IM 

fur'-ry,  a.     [Eng./ur;  -ry.] 

1.  Covered  or  clad  in  fur ;  wearing  furs. 

"  Yet  cherished  there,  beneath  the  shining  wast*, 
The  furry  nations  harbour." 

Thomson  :  Winter,  ill. 

2.  Made  of  fur ;  consisting  of  fur. 

"  Wintei  I  thou  hoary,  venerable  sire. 
All  richly  in  thy  furry  mantle  clad." 

Roue :  Ode  for  the  Xew  Year,  ml. 

3.  Resembling  furj;  fur-like. 

4.  Coated  with  a  deposit  of  fur ;  furred. 

*  fur-rys,  s.    [FURZE.]    (Prompt.  Pare.) 

*  fart,  s.     [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  furtitm,  from  fur 
=  a  thief.)    A  theft,  a  robbery. 


fur'-ther,  *  fer-ther,  *  for-ther,  *  fur- 
der,  a.  &  adv.  [A..S.  furdhitr,  furdhor,  comp 
of  fore  —  before  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  verder,  wa- 
ders =  further,  besides  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  furdir, 
furdar,  fnrdor ;  Ger.  fiirder.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  -  At  a  greater  distance  ;  farther. 

2.  Beyond  what  already  exists  ;  additional. 
"  For  the  further  humiliation  of  that  Popish  service 

came  forth  an  examination  of  the  mass."— Strype: 
Memorials;  Edward  17.  (an.  1548). 

3.  Extending  to  a  greater  distance. 

"  Satan  had  journeyed  on,  pensive  and  slow: 
But  further  way  found  none." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  IT.  171. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  To  a  greater  distance  ;  farther. 

2.  Moreover ;  beyond  what  is  already  stated. 

"  He  further  said,  he  did  not  say,  '  The  King  had 
shed  the  blood  of  the  saints.' "—Utate  Trials;  John 
James  (an.  1061). 

3.  To  a  greater  degree  or  extent. 

"  Therefore  God,  to  the  intent  of  further  healing 
man's  depraved  mind,  added  that  which  we  call  cen- 
sure to  purge  it."— Milton  :  tieason  of  Church  Oorern- 
ment,  bk.  il,  ch.  iii. 

fur'-ther,  *fur-der,  v.t.  [A.S.  fyrdhran, 
gefy'rdhran  ;  Dut.  vorderen  ;  Ger.  fordern.] 
[FURTHER,  a  ]  To  help  forward,  to  further, 
to  advance,  to  promote,  to  assist,  to  favour. 

"The  night  furthered  their  credulousne*."— Orene- 
vay:  Tacitus;  Annals,  p.  60. 

fur'-ther-an9e,  *  fur-der-ance,  s.  [Eng. 
further;  -ance.]  The  act  of  furthering,  ad- 
vancing, or  promoting  ;  advancement,  promo- 
tion, help,  assistance. 

"His  riches  are  no  furtherance,  but  rather  an  hin- 
drance. "—Up.  Beveridge,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  137. 

fur'-ther-er,  s.  [Eng.  further,  v. ;  -tr.]  One 
who' furthers,  promotes,  or  advances  anything; 
a  promoter,  a  helper,  an  advancer. 

"Thy  brother  was  a  furtherer  in  the  act" 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  v.  1. 

fur'-ther-more,  *  fer-ther-more,  *  for- 
ther-more,  adv.  [Eng.  further,  and  more.] 
Moreover,  besides ;  beyond  what  has  already 
been  stated. 

I  pray  you,  show  my  youth  old  Shylock  s  house." 
Shakes^.  .•  Merchant  of  Venice.  IT.  1. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  poX 
or.  were,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w.  ce  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    40  =  kw. 


furthermost— fuse 
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fur-ther-most,  a.  ,Eng.  Junner,  and  most.] 
Farthest,  most  remote. 

•fur'-ther-d-ver,  *  for-ther-o-ver,  adv. 
[Eng.  furtiur,  and  over.]  Moreover,  besides, 
furthermore. 

"  f'ortherorer  they  schal  have  defaulte  of  all  manere 
delices."— Chaucer:  Pariorii  Tale,  p.  47S. 

*  fur'-ther-some,  a.  [Eng.  further ;  -some.] 
Advantageous. 

"  A  touch  of  stratagem  often  proves  furthersome.'' — 
Carlyle :  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

fur  thest,  *  fer-thest,  *  for-thest,  a.  & 

adv'    [FURTHER.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Most  distant  and  remote,  either 
in  time  or  place. 

B.  As  adv. :  At  or  to  the  greatest  distance 
or  extent. 

"  They  are  her  furthest  reaching  instrument." 

Davici :  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  s.  14. 

f&V-tiye,  a.      [Fr.  furtif  (fern,  furtive),  from 
Lat.  furtivus  =  thievish,  from  furtum  =  tbnft ; 
fur  —  a  thief ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  furtivo.] 
•1.  Stolen. 

"  Dmt  furtive  beams  and  glory  not  their  own." 

Prior:  Salomon,  i.  800. 
2.  Stealthy,  stolen,  sly. 

"  Tender  cares  and  mild  domestic  loves 
With  furtive  watch  pursue  her  as  she  moves." 

n'ordiwort h :  Evening  Walk. 

fuV-trve-ly^  adv.  (Eng.  furtive ;  -ly.  ]  In  a 
furtive,  stealthy,  or  sly  manner. 

"Sikes  eyed  him  furtively  from  time  to  time."— 
Dtckent  ;  Oliver  Tvitt,  ch.  xix. 

fur'- turn,  .--.    [Lat.] 
Law:  Theft,  robbery. 

lur'-im-cle.  s.  [Lat.  furunculus  =  (1)  a  petty 
thief ;  (2)  a  burning  sore,  a  boil ;  dimin.  otfur 
=  a  thief.]  [BOIL  (1),  s..  II.  1.] 

ffiir'-y  (1),  *  furie,  s.  [Fr.  furie ;  from  Lat. 
fnria  =  madness  ;  furo  =  to  rage  ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
furia.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Madness. 

2.  A  fit  of  raving  passion  ;  a  storm  of  anger. 

"Alexander  had  in  his  fury  inhumanly  butchered 
one  of  hia  best  friends  .ind  bravest  captains."— Burke  : 
Vindication  of  Xational  Society. 

*  3.  Enthusiasm  ;  mental  excitement  or  in- 
spiration. 

14  A  sybil  that  had  numbered  in  the  world 
The  sun  to  course  two  hundred  compasses. 
In  her  prophetic  fury  sewed  the  wurk." 

Shaketp.  :  Othello,  iii.  4. 

4.  Impetuosity,  violence  ;  as,  the  fury  of 
the  storm,  of  the  waves,  <fec. 

5.  A  furious,  raving,  or  violent  woman. 

"  He  dorste  not  his  sorwe  telle. 
But  langnisheth.  as  doth  a /--He  in  belle  " 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  11,261 

II.  '.'lass  Mythol.  (H. } :  The  avenging  deities, 
rtiey  were  three  in  number — Alecto,  Megaera, 
and  Tisiphone'.  They  were  by  some  repre- 
sented as  the  daughters  of  Night  and  Earth, 
or,  according  to  Hesiod,  they  sprang  from  the 
blood-drops  which  fell  from  the  wound  inflicted 
by  Kronos,  or  Saturn,  on  his  father,  Uranus. 
By  the  Greeks  they  were  called  Erinnyes,  or 
Eumenides. 

"That  dre*  '  of  a  terrible  retribution,  which  the 
ancient  poly  vheists  personified  under  the  awful  name 
of  the  Puriet,"—Haeav]a.y :  ffitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

U  For  the  difference  between  fury  and  mad- 
ness, see  MADNESS. 

*  fury-flake,  s.    The  first  sign  of  rage  or 
fury. 

"Wai  my  eye.  'stead  of  tears,  with  red  furyjlakei 
brightening."  Byron :  To  Caroline. 

•fury-like,  o.  Like  a  fury;  raging, 
frenzied. 

*  fury-moving,  a.     Stirring  to  fury  or 
frenzy ;  maddening. 

"  Forthwith  began  these  fury-moving  sounds." 

Daniel :  Civil  Wan,  bk.  IT. 

•iUT'-y  (2),  *.    [Lat.  fur.}    A  thief,  a  robber. 


•fur"-^,  v.t.    [FURY,  *.]    To  incite  to  fury  ;  to 
infuriate. 

"  As  I  would  not  neglect  a  sodain  good  opportunity ; 
10  I  would  not  fury  myseK  in  the  search.'— Ftltham  : 
Xnelvei,  pt.  i.  res.  10. 

furze, ' flrse, » friise,  'furzin,  'fur-rys, 

s.    [A.8.  fyrs ;  cogn.  with  Gael,  freas  *>  a  bnar, 
a  bush,  a  shrub.] 
Sot. :  The  genus  Ulex  (q.v.). 


H  (1)  Common  furze: 

Bot. :  Ulex  europceus,  called  also  the  Common 
Whin.  It  is  a  well-known  spinous  shrub  with 
bright  yellow  flowers  and  legumes  opening 
elastically.  Found  in  heathy  places,  flowering 
from  February  to  July.  It  occurs  also  from 
Denmark  to  Greece,  and  in  the  Caucasus  and 
Azores. 

(2)  Of  other  species  French  and  Great  Furse 
are  Ulex  eurr/pceus ;  Ground  Furze  is  Onnnis 
arvensis,  and  Needle  Furze,  Genista  anglica. 

furze-chat,  s. 

Ornith.  :  The  Whinchat  (Saxicola  rubetra),  so 
called  from  frequenting  places  covered  with 
furze  or  whin.  [WHINCHAT.] 

furze-clad,  a.    Covered  with  furze. 

"  Their  parents  dwell  upon  the  skirts 
Of  furte-clad  commons." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk,  viii. 

furze-wren,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  same  as  FURZELINO  (q.v.). 

furze  -ling,  s.    [Eng.  furze ;  -ling.] 

Ornith.  :  A  bird,  the  Dartford  Warbler 
(Melizophilus  dartfordiensis),  first  found  at 
Dartford,  in  Kent.  It  is  found  in  furze-bushes, 
where  it  builds  its  nest.  It  is  one  of  the  family 
Sylvid*,  and  of  the  typical  sub-family  Sylvinse 
(True  Warblers). 

furz'-en,  a.    [Eng.  furz(e);  -en.]    Overgrown 
with  or  full  of  furze  or  gorse  ;  furzy. 

furzen  bushes,  s.  pi 

Sot. :  Ulex  europceus.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

"  We  put  by  gorse  and  furzenJnuhet :  we  tread 
underfoot  briers  and  brambles,  though  they  catch  hold 


of  us."— P.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  1S6. 


Iurz'-y\   a.     [Eng. 
with  furze. 


;  -y.]     Overgrown 


"  Suffice  it  that  their  route  was  laid 
Across  the/urzy  hills  of  Braid." 

Scott:  Marmion,  ir.  tt. 

fu  sain',  «.  [Fr.]  A  fine  charcoal  crayon: 
hence  a  drawing  made  with  such. 

fus'-a-nus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Fr.  fusain  = 
a  spindle  tree.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Santalaceae  (Sandalworts). 
Fusanus  acuminatus,  the  Quandang  Nut,  is 
as  sweet  and  useful  to  the  Australians  as  the 
almonds  are  to  us.  (Lindley.) 

fu-f/ar'-i-um,s.  [FromLat./i«(iM)=aspindle; 

suff.  -arium.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Fungi.  Ftuarium  hetero- 
sporium  is  parasitic  on  rye,  and  F.  Morion  the 
Mulberry.  (Berkeley.) 

fus'-a-role,  fus  -a-rol,  ».  [Fr.  fuaarole, 
fiisarolle;  Ital.  fusaiuolo,  from  fusaiolo  =  a 
whirl  of  a  spindle,  from  fuso,  Lat.  fusus  =  (1) 
a  spindle  ;  ('2)  the  shaft  of  a  column.] 

Arch. :  A  moulding  or  ornament  placed  im- 
mediately under  the  echinus  in  the  Doric, 


Ionic,  and  composite  capitals  ;  the  shaft  of  a 
column,  pilaster,  or  pillar,  or  that  part  com- 
prehended between  the  shaft  and  the  capital. 

•fuse,  a.    [Lat./itsc-us.]   Brown,  dark-coloured, 
dusk;  fuscous. 

*  fus-ca  -tton,  s.    [Lat.  fuscus  =  dusk,  dark- 
coloured.  J    A  darkening ;  obscurity. 

fas' -cite,  ».    [Sw.,  &c.,fuscit,  from  Lat.  fuscus 
=  dark,  swarthy,  dusky.] 

if  in. :  The  same  as  Scapolite.  (Brit.  Hut. 
Cat.)  This  is  called  by  Dana  Wernerite. 

fus'-cous,  a.    [Lat.  fuscus.] 

Nat.  Science :  Brown  tinged  with  greyish  and 
blackish. 

"  Sad  and  futcnitt  colours,  as  black,  or  brown,  or 
deep  purple,  and  the  like."— Burke  :  On  the  Sublime  i 
Beautiful,  {  16. 

fu$e  (1),  v.t.  Sc  i.     [Lat.  fusus,  pa.  par.  of 
/undo  -  to  poor  out,  to  melt.] 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  melt,  to  reduce  to  a  liquid  or 
fluid  state  ;  to  liquefy  by  heat. 

"  The  forge  wherein  his  fused  metals  flowed." 

Dyrom :  Yertet  Intended  to  be  Spoken. 

2.  Fig. :  To  blend  or  mix  things  together, 
as  though  they  were  melted. 

"  Whose  fancy  fuses  old  and  new." 

Tennyson:  In  Hemoriarn,  A 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  melt,  to  become  liquid  or  fluid. 

2.  Fig. :  To  unite  or  blend. 

*fuse  (2),  *  fas-en,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  fysan; 
IceL  fysa.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  hasten. 

"  Fuse  we  alle  to  somne."        Layamon,  ill.  101. 

B.  Trans. :  To  hasten,  to  get  ready. 

"  Brutus  .  .  .  hem  to  scipe  fustde."   Layamon,  L  84. 

fUf  e  (1),  s.  [A  shortened  form  of  /iwe«(2)(q.v.).] 
A  tube  or  casing  filled  with  combustible 
material,  and  used  for  igniting  a  charge  in  a 
mine  or  a  hollow  projectile.  The  invention 
was  undoubtedly  contemporaneous  with  that 
of  hollow  projectiles.  The  following  are  the 
principal  varieties  of  fuses  in  use  :— 

(1)  The  Bickford-fuse :  Used  for  mining  and 
submarine  purposes.    It  consists  of  a  small 
linen  tube  filled  with  gunpowder,  the  whole 
being  covered  with  pitch.     It  burns  at  the 
rate  of  one  yard  in  seventy  seconds. 

(2)  The  Blasting-fv.se,  used  in  mining  and 
quarrying.      It  is  filled  with  a  slow-burning 
composition,  allowing  time  for  the  operatives 
to  reach  a  place  of  safety  before  it  burns  down 
to  the  charge.      It  is  also  used  for  submarine 
blasting. 

(3)  The  Combination-fuse,  for  hollow  pro- 
jectiles, comprises  a  time-fuse  and  a  percus- 
sion or  concussion-fuse  united  in  the  same 
case.    The  former  is  designed  to  explode  the 
charge  in  case  the  latter  fails  to  act  on  strik- 
ing.   Another  form  is  that  in  which  the  time 
fuse    explodes     the    percussion-fuse.      Thig 
variety  is  used  with  such  explosives  as  dyna- 
mite and  gun-cotton. 

(4)  The  Concussion-fuse,  for  -hollow  projec- 
tiles ;  designed  to  explode  the  charge  when 
the  shell  strikes  an  object. 

(5)  The  Delayed-action-fuse,    for  use  with 
common  shell  against  earthworks.    It  cause* 
the  projectile  to  explode  four  seconds  after 
impact. 

(6)  The  Electric-fuse  is  one  adapted  to  bo 
ignited  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark 
through  it. 

(7)  The  Percussion-fuse  embraces  a  capsule 
charged  with  fulminate,  which  is  exploded  by 
a  plunger  or  its  equivalent,  when  the  projec- 
tile strikes.     The  plunger  is  held  by  a  pin 
sufficiently  strong  to  keep  it  in  place  in  case 
of  a  fall,  yet  weak  enough  to  be  severed  by 
the  shock  of  striking. 

(8)  The  Safety-fuse  is  a  cord  or  ribbon-shaped 
fuse  filled  with  a  fulminating  or  quick-burning 
composition,  and  sufficiently  long  to  be  ignited 
at  a  safe  distance  from  the  chamber  where  the 
charge  is  placed. 

(9)  The  Tape-fuse  is  a  safety-fuse,  so  called 
from  its  shape. 

(10)  The  Time-fuse  is  one  which  is  adapted 
either  by  cutting  off  a  portion  of  its  length  or 
by  the  character  of  its  composition  to  burn  a 
certain  definite  time. 

fuse-cutter,  s.  An  instrument  for  gaug- 
ing time-fuses  to  the  desired  seconds  and 
fractions. 

fuse-extractor,  s.  An  implement  de- 
signed for  extracting  wooden  fuses  from  shells. 
It  has  jaws  which  grasp  the  fuse  while  the 
lower  part  of  the  extractor  rests  upon  the 
shell.  The  jaws  are  attached  to  a  screw, 
which  works  in  a  screw-socket  in  the  body  of 
the  extractor,  and  has  an  iron  lever  passing 
through  its  head.  The  jaws  being  clasped 
around  the  projecting  part  of  the  fuse,  it  is 
drawn  by  turning  the  lever. 

fuse-lock,  -  . 

Min. :  A  spur  on  the  spring  attaches  the 
lock  to  the  fuse  when  the  hammer  is  set.  The 
dog  is  pulled  by  a  lone  cord  from  a  distant 
position  of  safety,  releasing  the  hammer, 
which  explodes  the  cap  and  lights  the  fuse. 

fase-S»W,  ».  A  tenon-saw  used  by  artil- 
lery-men. 


boll,  b<Sy;  poTlt,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  fhln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,    ph  «= 
-elan,  -tian  =  shan.     tion,  -eion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tions,  -sious  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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ftise — fussy 


ftise-setter,  s.  An  imjlenunt  for  drlv 
Ing  home  wooden  fuses.  It  consists  merely  of 
a  cylinder  of  wood  or  bv  iss,  with  a  recesb  at 
the  end  fitting  the  end  of  t.he  fuse,  which  is 
driven  into  place  by  a  mallet. 

fuse  tape,  s.  A  flat  form  of  fuse,  coated 
externally  with  pitch  or  tar,  and  served  to 
prevent  the  coating  from  cracking,  or  covered 
with  two  warps  and  an  interposed  lap  of 
cotton.  Other  forms  might  be  noticed. 

«ftise  (2),  fu  see  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
The  track  of  a  deer  in  the  grass ;  any  track. 

"To  trace  them  old  Bishops  in  their /«*«."— Hacket: 
Uf*  of  Hillianu,  i.  H. 

fa  see  (2),  *.  [A  corruption  of  fusel  or  fusil 
(q.V.).] 

*  1    A  firelock  ;  a  small,  neat  musket 

•2.  A  fuse  (q  v.). 

3.  A  kind  of  match  for  lighting  a  pipe,  a 
cigar,  &c. 

fU  see  (3),  *  fn-zy,  s.  [Fr.  fusee  =  a  spindle 
full  of  thread,  from  Low  Lat.  fiisata,  from 
fusut  =  a  spiiulle.) 

Hor. :  A  conical  pulley  used  in  connection 
with  a  spring,  and  designed  to  equalize  the 
power  of  the  latter.  The  spring  is  coiled 
within  the  barrel,  and  when  fully  wound  up 
and  at  its  greatest  tension,  the  chain  is  wound 
upon  the  fusee  and  draws  upon  its  smaller 
portion.  As  the  fusee  unwinds,  by  the  motion 
of  the  train  of  gearing  in  the  watch,  the 
spring  also  uncoils  and  loses  a  part  of  its 
tension ;  as  this  proceeds,  the  chain  draws 
upon  a  larger  portion  of  the  fusee,  and  attains 
an  increased  leverage  on  the  latter  to  counter- 
balance the  decreased  power  of  the  spring. 
The  object  is  to  obtain  an  equal  power  at  all 
times,  so  that  the  watch  may  run  regularly 
The  first  wheel  of  a  watch  is  attached  to  the 
fusee. 

fusee  engine,  *. 

Hor. :  A  fusee-machine  (q.v.). 

fusee  machine,  s. 

Hor  :  A  machine  for  witting  the  snail- 
shaped  or  spirally  grooved  wheel  on  which 
the  chains  of  certain  descriptions  of  watches 
are  wound.  It  was  invented  by  Dr  Hooke 
about  1655  It  is  interesting  as  being  the 
first  machine  in  which  phange- wheels  were 
used,  and  is  the  germ  of  the  screw-cutting 
lathe. 

fusee- windlass,  s.  A  pump-windlass 
with  a  conical  barrel. 

fu'-sel,  s.  [Ger.  fusel  =  spirits  of  inferior 
quality.]  (See  the  compound.) 

fusel-oil,  fuselol,  s. 

Chem.  A  Comm.  :  An  oily  product  formed 
during  the  fermentation  of  potatoes,  corn, 
and  the  juice  of  grapes.  This  is  separated 
In  the  rectification  of  the  spirit,  occurring 
in  the  last  part  of  the  distillate  as  an  acrid, 
oily  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  odour  and  burn- 
ing taste  ,  it  is  poisonous,  producing  head- 
ache and  nervous  depression.  The  fusel-oil 
contained  in  potato  spirit  consists  chiefly  of 
ethylic  and  aniylic  alcohols.  But  that  derived 
from  other  sources  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
aniylic  alcohol  with  other  alcohols  and  fatty 
acids.  Thus  propyl  alcohol  occurs  in  the 
fusel-oil  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  brandy 
from  wine  ;  isobutyl  alcohol  is  the  fusel-oil 
obtained  by  fermenting  the  molasses  of  beet- 
root sugar.  Fusel-oil  is  removed  by  wood 
charcoal  from  spirits.  It  can  be  detected  by 
rubbing  some  brandy,  whisky,  &c.,  on  the 
hands  and  allowing  the  ethyl  alcohol  to 
evaporate,  when  the  smell  of  fusel-oil  can  be 
recognised. 

"  Spirit  BO  distilled  from  corn  contains  ftael-oil."— 
Timet,  Feb.  1,  1870. 

fus-I-ba-i-ty,  *.  [Eng.  fusible);  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  fusible ;  capability  of 
being  fused. 

"The  alloys  of  bismuth  are  remarkable  for  their 
fusibility.  The  amalgam  of  this  metal  is  liquid."— 
Graham :  Chemittry,  ii.  249. 

fUS'-i-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  fusibilis, 
from  fusus,  pa.  par.  of  fundo  =  to  pour,  to 
melt.]  Capable  of  being  fused  or  melted  ;  that 
may  or  can  be  melted  or  liquefied. 

"The  consistent  phosphonu  ii'/utible  enough."— 
Boyle :  Work*,  iv.  478. 

fusible-alloy,  *.    An  alloy,  usually  of 


lead,  tin,  and  bismuth,  compounded  in  such 
detinite  proportions  as  to  melt  at  a  given  tem- 
perature. 

fusible  calculus,  s. 

Pathol.,  Chem.,  £c.  :  A  kind  of  urinary  cal- 
culus easily  fused  by  the  blow-pipe. 

fusible-metal,  s.    [FUSIBLE-ALLOY.] 

fusible-plug,  s.  A  plug  placed  in  the 
kOdn  of  a  steam-boiler,  so  as  to  lie  melted  and 
allow  the  discharge  of  the  contents  when  a 
dangerous  heat  is  reached. 

fusible  -  porcelain,  s.  A  silicate  of 
ajaiflina  and  soda  obtained  from  cryolite  and 
sand,  fused  and  worked  as  glass.  One  part  of 
cryolite  is  mixed  with  two  to  four  parts  of 
quart*  or  pure  sand,  thus  being  a  silicate  of 
alumina  and  soda,  containing  some  fluorine 
that  has  not  been  dissipated  during  the  melt- 
ing process.  The  material  is  easily  wrought 
into  any  form,  and  may  be  readily  ground  and 
polished.  It  is  stronger  than  common  glass, 
and  is  said  to  withstand  the  fire  better. 

•  fus-ie,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  fosse.]    A  ditch. 

"And  wi'l  call  before  thaine  all  suche  persoues  as 
sail  straite  these  passages,  or  vtlier  wayes,  by  casting 
of  ditches  and  fusies  Throche  the  same,  sail  inak  thai 
hie  wayis  uoyesum  and  trublesum  vuto  pasaangeris." 
—  Aett  Jat.  I'/..  1617  (ed,  1814).  p.  536. 


a-    [Lat.  fusus  (genit.  fusi)  •=.  a 
spindle,  and  forma  —  shape,  appearance.] 
Bot.  :  Shaped  like  a  spindle. 

*  fus'-fl  (1),  *  fus'-Cl,  s.    [Fr.  ;  Ital.  facile, 
futile,  from  Lat.  focillus,  dimin.  of  focus  =  a 
hearth.] 
Mil.  :  A  firearm  or  musket,  fitted  with  flint 


FUSIL, 
With  Bayonet  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

and  steel.  The  fusil  or  firelock  superseded  the 
old  matchlock  musket.  It  seems  to  have  been 
of  the  same  length  and  calibre  as,  but  lighter 
than  the  musket. 

"  A  small  anonymous  Military  Treatise,  printed  in 
the  year  1680  says  the  fusil  or  firelock  was  then  in  use 
in  our  army.  —Crow  :  Military  Antiquities,  i.  169. 

fus' -ft  (2),  s.    [Lat.  fusus  =  a  spindle.] 

Her  :  A  bearing  resembling  a  lozenge,  but 
differing  in  being  longer  in 
proportion  to  its  breadth. 
It  is  named  from  its  some- 
what resembling  a  spindle. 
"  Fiails  must  be  made  long, 
and  small  in  the   middle ;   in 
the  antient  coat  of  Montague, 
argent    three   fusils    in    fesse 
gules."— Peacham. 

fuf '-fl-ade,  s.  [FUSILLADE.] 

*fus'-fte,*fus'-il,a.  [Lat. 

fusilis,  from  fusus,  pa.  par. 
of  fundo  =  to  pour,  to  melt ;  Fr.  &  Ital.  fusiU.} 
L  Capable  of  being  fused  or  melted  ;  fusible. 
"Some,  less  skilful,  fancy  these  scapi  that  occur  in 
most  of  the  larger  Gothick  buildings  of  England  are 
artificial :  and  will  have  it  that  they  are  a  kind  of 
furil  marble."—  Woodward. 

2.  Formed  by  melting  or  casting. 

'First  his  own  tools ;   then,  what  might  else  be 

wrought 
Futile,  or  graven  in  metal."   Milton  .  P.  L.,  iL  57S. 

3.  Running  or  flowing,  as  melted  metals ; 
liquid. 

"  As  iron/u«?«  from  the  furnace  flows." 

Brome  :  Battle  of  the  Sods  i  Titans. 

fus-il-eeV,  fus-ft-ier',   «.    [Eng.  fusil  (i); 
-ier,  -eer.] 

Mil. :  A  soldier  armed  with  a  fusil,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  pikeman  or  archer.     The 
name  is  still  given  to  several  English  regi- 
ments— the  7th  regiment  (raised  1085)  being 
known  as  the  Royal  Fusiliers,  the  20th  (raised 
1679)  as  the   Lancashire    Fusiliers,  the   23rd 
(raised  1688)  as  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  <fec. 
"  There  he  was  soon  joined  by  a  detachment  of  two 
hundred  fiaileert.  whom  Mackay  had  sent  forward  to 
secure  the  pass."— Macaulay :  Hat.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

fus'-il-lade,   *  fus-Ii-ade,   *.     [Fr.,  from 
fusil  =  a  musket.]    A  simultaneous  discharge, 
as  of  firearms ;  a  volley. 
"  O'er  fields  and  orchards  and  o'er  woodland  crests 
The  ceaseless fiuMude  of  terror  ran." 

Longfellow  :  The  Poett  Tale. 


•  fus   il  lade,  v.t.     [FUSILLADE.]    To  shoot 
down  by  a  fusillade. 

"That  done,  /uiUl.idt  them  all."— Carlylt :  Lit*  of 
Sterling,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xiii. 

fus-1  -nae,  s.  [Lat.  fusus  (q.v.),  and  fern.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Turbinellidce,  now 
generally  merged  in  Muricidse. 

fus'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [Fuss,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .<4s  pr.  par.  £  parlicip.  adj. :   (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  melting,  liquefying, 

or  blending. 

fusing  point,  s.  The  degree  of  heat  at 
which  any  substance  begins  to  melt  or  liquefy. 

fu'-sion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fusio  =  a  melting, 
from  fusus,  pa.  par.  of  fundo  =  to  pour,  to 
melt ;  Sp.  fusion ;  Ital.  fuslone.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Literally : 

1.  The  act  of  fusing,  melting,  or  rendering 
liquid  by  means  of  heat. 

"  Common  fusion  in  metals  is  also  made  by  a  violent 
heat."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errnurt,  bk.  i".,  ch.  i. 

2.  The  state  of  being  melted  or  liquefied  by 
means  of  heat. 

"  Masses  of  matter  struck  off  in  a  state  of  fution."— 
Fairy  :  Nat.  Theology,  ch.  xxii. 

II.  Fig. :   The  act  of  blending  or  uniting 
intimately  as  melted  metals  combine  ;  union. 

"The  saving  resulting  from  the  fution.  originally 
estimated  by  the  advocates  of  that  measure."— Daily 
Telegraph,  Oct.  26,  1883. 

III.  Chem. :  In  the  same  sense  as  1. 1  (q.v.). 
Every  substance  begins  to  fuse  at  a  certain 
temperature,   which    is    invariable    for    each 
of  them  if  the  pressure  be  constant     What- 
ever be  the  intensity  of  the  source  of  heat, 
from  the  moment  fusion  commences  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  ceases  to  rise,  and  remains 
constant  until  the  fusion  is  complete.     Some 
bodies  have  a  definite  fusing  or  melting  point, 
as  mercury  at  —  38.8° ;  ice,  -f  0 ;  butter,  +  33 ; 
phosphorus,  +  44  ;  sulphur,  +  114  ;  tin,  +  228 : 
lead,  +  335 ;  zinc,  +  422 ;  antimony,  +  450 ;  sil- 
ver, +  1,000;  gold,  +  1,250  ;  and  iron,  +  1,500. 
Some  have  no  definite  point  of  fusion,  melting 
gradually.     This  is    called    vitreous  fusion. 
(Ganot.) 

fu'-sion-less,  a.    [FISSENLESS.] 

1.  Weak,  feeble. 

2.  Insipid,  pithless,  without  substance. 

"  The  wine  !  there  was  hardly  half  a  mutchkin,  and 
puir  thiii,  fusionlets  skiuk  it  was."— Scott:  St.  Ronaril 
Well,  ch.  xxxii. 

fu-sl-spb'r'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.  fusus  -  spread 
out,  extended,  broad,  large ;  and  <nropo<i(sporot) 
=  .  .  .  seed.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Hyphomycetous  Fungi, 
forming  first  a  mildew  and  next  an  extensive 
gelatinous  stratum,  with  spindle-shaped  spores. 
There  are  numerous  species.  Futitporium 
atrovirens  is  a  destructive  mildew  oil  onions  ; 
F.  foeiii  occurs  in  orange-red  patches  many 
feet  wide  ;  and  F.  griseum  is  common  on  dead 
leaves.  (Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

*  fu  -some,  a.     [A.S.  fus  =  ready ;  Eng.  suff. 
-some.]    Handsome,  neat,  notable. 

fuss,  v.i.  &.  t.    [Fuss,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :   To  bustle  about ;   to  make 
much  ado  about  nothing. 

B.  Trans. :  To  disturb  with  trifling  matters. 

fUSS,  s.  [A.S.  fus  =  ready,  quick  ;  Icel.  fuss; 
O.  H.  Ger.  funs.]  A  bustle,  a  tumult,  un- 
necessary labour ;  much  ado. 

"That's  the  reason  of  this  fawning/««." 

Byrom  :  Verses  Intended  to  be  Spoken. 

fuss-ball,  fuzz-ball,  s.    [FUZZBALL.] 

fiis'-Sl-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fussy ;  -ly.]  In  a  fussy, 
bustling,  or  fidgety  manner. 

fus'-si-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fussy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fussy. 

"The  homely  expression— absence  of  futtinut,"-- 
Miall :  Bates  of  Belief,  pt.  iit,  i  \1. 

fus   sle,  v.t.    [FUZZLE.] 

fus' -sock,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  large,  fat 
woman. 

fus'-sy,  a.  fSng.  fuss;  -y.]  Bustling,  making 
a  fuss  about  trifles  ;  attended  with  fuss  or 
needless  bustle. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pit 
•r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wnd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     to,  «  =  §;    ey-a.    qu-Uw. 
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•lust(l),  s.    [Fisr.] 

fust  (2),  *.  [O.  Fr.  fust,  fat  =  a  staff,  a  stave 
.  .  .  fustiness  ;  Ital.  fiista,  from  Lat.  fustis  = 
a  club,  a  staff.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A.  strong,  musty  smell,  as  of 
a  cask  ;  mustiness. 

2.  Arch. :  The  shaft  of  a  column  from  the 
astragal  to  the  capital. 

•fust(3),  s.  [FOIST  (2),  s.J  A  light,  fast-sailing 
vessel. 

"  The  Admiral!  of  Arracan,  Marucha,  was  with  his 
futt,  taken  and  slaiue."  —  Purchai :  Pilgrimage,  bk. 
v.,  ch.  vi. 

*  fust,  v.i.  [Fusr  (2),  s.]  To  grow  or  be  fusty 
or  mouldy  ;  to  smell  ill. 

That  capability  and  godlike  reason 

Ho  fast  in  us  unused. '     Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  IT.  4 

•fiist'-e'd,  a.  [Eng.  ./Urf  (2),  s.]  Fusty,  mouldy, 
ill-smelling. 

"With  a  base  bargain  of  his  blowen  ware 
Of  Suited  hops,  now  lost  for  loss  of  sale." 

Bp.  Sail:  Satires,  bk.  iv.,  sat.  5. 

fus'-ter-Ic,  s.  The  yellow  oolouring  matter 
deriy«d  from  fustet. 

fiii'-tet.  s.  [Fr,  Sp.,  <fc  Port,  fustete,  from 
Lat.  fustis  =  a  club,  a  staff.]  The  wood  of 
Fustic,  2. 

•us'-ti-an,  *  fus  tane.  *  fus-ti -en,  *  fos- 
teyn, v  fus-ty-an,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  fustaiue, 
from  Ital.  fustagno,  from  Low  Lat.  fustaneum, 
fustanium,  from  FuUdt,  a  name  of  Cairo  in 
Egypt,  whence  the  stuff  first  came  (Skeat); 
8p.  fustan  ;  Fr.  ftttaine  ;  Port.  fustao.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  d;  Fabric :  A  kind  of  coarse  twilled 
cloth,  made  of  cotton,  or  cotton  and  linen 
mixed,  and  with  a  pile  like  velvet,  but  shorter. 
Velveteen  or  velveret  are  commonly  included 
among  fustians,  as  their  manner  of  manu- 
facture .justifies.    Corduroy  and  thickset  are 
also  coarser  varieties  of  fustian. 

"Otfuityan  he  wered  a  gepoun." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  ProL  75. 

2.  Fig. :  A  high  swelling  kind  of  writing ; 
bombast ;  an  inflated  or  pompous  style. 

"  Bat  11  the  frown,  why  farewell  the 
With  all  her  medley  trumpery. 
With  all  heifuitian,  forced  conceit. 
And  limping  rh lines,  and  would-lw  wit" 

E.  Berkley  :  Tenet  to  Cambridge. 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Lit. :  Made  of  fustian.    [A.  1.] 
H,  Figuratively: 

1.  Bombastic;    high  -  swelling  ;   pompons; 
tumid. 

"  Virgil,  if  he  could  have  seen  the  first  verses  of  the 
Bylvjp,  would  have  thought  Statins  mad  in  hi»futiian 
description  of  the  statue  on  the  brazen  horse.'"— Dry- 
den  :  Dufremoy. 

2.  Using  bombastic  or  pompous  language. 

"Let  futtian  poeta  with  their  stuff  be  gone." 

ftryden:  Pertiut,  sat.  v. 

•  fas'-ti-an-Ist,  *.    [Eng.  fustian;  -is*.]    One 
who  makes  use  of  pompous   or  bombastic 
language. 

"Amobius  or  any  modern  futtianiit."— Milton; 
Apology  for  Smecti/mnutu. 

ftts'-tlc,  -i.  [Fr.  it  Sp.  fustoc,  from  Sp.  fuste  = 
wood,  timber;  Lat.  fustis  =  a  staff,  a  club.] 
A  name  given  to  certain  yellow  woods  em- 
ployed in  dyeing. 

1.  Madura  tinctaria,  a  large  tree  of  the  Mul- 
berry family  (Moracere),  native  of  the  West 
Indies  and  tropical  America, 

2.  Rhtis  cotinus,  a  bushy  shrub  of  the  Cashew 
Nut  family  (Anacardiurtas),  native  of  Southern 
Europe,    having    simple,    shining,    roundish 
leaves.  Its  flowers  are  in  globose  heads,  which 
become  white  and  feathery,  giving  the  idea  of 
a  head  of  white  hair,  hence  the  name  Wig- 
tree,  by  which  it  is  sometimes  known.    It  is 
used  in  dyeing,  and  is  called  in  trade  Young 
Fustic,  to  distinguish  it  from  Madura.    The 
yellow  wood  of  several  species  of  the  genus 
Xanthoxj'lon  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
Fustic. 

fustic  wood,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  FUSTIC,  1. 

•  fus'-tl-gate,  v.t.    [Late  Lat.  futttgatus,  pr. 
par.  of  fustigo  =  to  cudgel ;  fustis  =  a  staff,  a 
club.]     To  cudgel,  to  beat  with  a  stick  or 
cudgel ;  to  cane. 

"  fiat  if al  Ing  him  for  hit  fault*." 

fuller:  Worthin;  Wettmoreland. 


*  fus-tl-ga'-tion,   s.     [Late  Lat.  fustigatus, 
pr.  par.  of  fustigo  =  to  cudgel  ;  Fr.  fustiga- 
tion.]    The  act  of  cudgelling  ;  punishment  by 
cudgelling  or  caning. 

"Six  fuitiu itions  or  displiugs  about  the  parish 
church  of  Aldborough."— Fox .  Martyrt,  p.  609. 

fUS -tin,  s.     [Eng.  fust(ic) ;  -in  (CAem.).] 

Chem.  :  A  name  given  to  the  yellow  colour- 
ing matter  of  Rhus  Cotinus. 

*  fus-tl-lar'-I-an,  «.  [FUSTY.]  A  low  fellow; 
a  scoundrel. 

"  Away,  you  scullion,  you  rampalliau,  you  futtila- 
riam,  I'll  tickle  your  catastrophe.  —Shaketp. :  2  Henry 

*  fUS'-tl-lUg,     *  fUS'-tl-lUgS,     *.       [FUSTY] 
A  gross,  fat,  unwieldy  person. 

"  You  may  daily  see  such  futtilugi  walking  in  the 
streets,  like  so  many  tuns."— Juniut  (1639). 

fUS'-tl-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  fusty;  -ness]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fusty ;  mouldiness ; 
mustiness. 

fUS'-ty,  a.  [Eng.  fust;  -y ;  O.  Fr.  fuste  = 
fusty,  from  fuste  —  a  cask.]  Mouldy,  musty, 
rank,  ill-smelling. 

"The/ia(y  plebeians  hate  thine  honours." 

Shaketp.  •  Coriolanut,  L  ». 

fUS -U-ll'-na, s.  [From Lat./«sus  =  aspindle.] 
Palasont. :  A  genus  of  Foraminifera,  family 
Nummulinida.  It  constitutes  almost  entire 
beds  of  the  carboniferous  formation  in  Russia, 
Armenia,  and  North  America  It  is  found 
also  in  the  British  carboniferous  rocks,  and 
more  sparingly  in  the  Permian 

*  fu'-siire  (s  as  zh),  s.     [Lat  fusura,  from 
fusus,  pa.  par.  of  fundo  =  to  pour  out,  to 
melt.]  The  act  of  fusing  or  melting  ;  smelting 

fus-us,  5.    [Lat.  =  a  spindle.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Gasteropoda,  family  Muri- 
cidae.  Shell,  fusiform  ;  canal,  long,  straight ; 
operculum,  ovate  curved ;  nucleus,  apicol. 
Known  recent  species,  184  :  fossil,  320  ;  these 
latter,  perhaps,  from  the  Bath  Oolite,  or  at 
least  the  Gault,  to  the  Eocene.  Fusus  or  Chry- 
sodomus  antiquus,  is  the  Buckie  and  Roaring 
Buckie  of  Scotland.  [BUCKIE.]  Fusus  colosse us 
and  F.  proboscidalis  are  of  large  size. 

*fat,  *fute,  s.    [FOOT.) 

fat-band,  s.    A  guard  of  foot  soldiers. 

"Among  other  demands,  they  require  the  abolition 
of  the  fut.  band,  or  guard  of  infantry,  which  attended 
on  James."— Pinkerton :  Sitt.  Scot.,  ii.  260,  .V 

fate-ale,  ».  A  sort  of  entertainment  given 
to  those  present,  when  a  woman,  who  has 
borne  a  child,  for  the  first  time  gets  out  of  bed. 

fatch'-ell,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

Carriage :  The  jaws  between  which  the 
hinder  end  of  a  tongue  is  inserted ;  the  similar 
parts  in  a  waggon  are  called  tongue-hounds. 

futhork,  «.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Ethnol. :  The  Runic  alphabet  The  name 
Futhork  is  applied  to  all  the  systems  of 
phonetic  signs  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  for  the 
same  reason  as  those  of  classical  derivation 
are  called  "alphabet"  or  " abeeedarium." 
They  occur  in  the  same  order  in  Old  German, 
Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Northern  Runes, 
with  a  nomenclature  in  all  of  them  borrowed 
from  trees  and  other  familiar  natural  objects, 
suggestive  of  the  derivation  of  the  series  of 
phonetic  symbols  from  a  primitive  system  of 
pictorial  writing.  The  Maeshowe  inscriptions, 
discovered  in  1861,  render  the  first  six  runes, 
F  u  p  o  B  K. 

"The  Norse  Futhork  Include*  only  sixteen  runes, 
and  these  are  for  the  most  part  simpler  than  the  cor- 
responding signs  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  futhork."  — 
Wilton :  Prehiitorlc  Scotland,  ii.  286. 

fu  -tile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  futttit  =  easily 
poured  out ;  fundo  =  to  pour  out ;  ltd. futile  ; 
Bp.  futil.] 

*1.  Talkative,  loquacious,  talking  over- 
much. 

"As  for  talkers  and  futile  persons,  they  are  com- 
monly vain  and  credulous  withaL"— Bacon:  FMayt ; 
Of  Simulation  *  MuimulaHon. 

2.  Trifling,  worthless,  empty,  of  no  weight 
or  importance. 

3.  Vain,  useless,  of  no  effect 

If  For  the  difference  between  futile  and 
trifling,  see  TRIFLING. 


},   adv.     [Eng.  futile;    -ly.]     In  a 
futile,  trifling,  or  useless  manner. 


fa-tll-i-tar'-I-an,  *.  [From  fntilis,  as  utili- 
tarian from  utifis.]  One  who  pursues  what  is 
worthless. 

"The  whole  race  of  Political  Economists  .  .  .  Uti- 
litarians and  futilitarians."— Southey  :  The  .Doctor, 
ch.  xxxv. 

fu-tfl'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  futilite,  from  futile  = 
futile  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  futilidad ;  Ital.  futilita.] 

*  1.  Talkativeness,  loquacity,  loquacious- 
ness. 

"This  fable  does  not  strike  so  much  at  the  futUitt 
of  women,  as  to  the  incontinent  levity  of  a  pryliig 
humour."— L  Estrange :  FaWet. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  futile,  trifling,  or 
worthless  ;  worthlessness,  emptiness,  want  of 
substance  or  weight. 

"He  was  prepared  to  show  the  madness  of  their 
declaration  of  the  pretended  rights  of  man,  the 
childish  futility  of  some  of  their  maxims."— Burke: 
Appeal  from  the  tfew  to  the  Old  Whia» 

3.  Uselessness. 

*  fu-tQ-ize,  v.  t.    [Eng.  futilfe) ;  -tee.]  To  make 

or  render  futile  ;  to  fritter  away. 

"The  whole  soul  and  essence  is/utiUted."— S.  Brooke; 
Fool  of  Quality,  i.  218. 

*  ffr-til^OUS,  a.    [FUTILE.]    Futile,  worthless, 
trifling. 

"  Mankind  hath  an  appetite  of  posthumous  memory, 
which  would  be  senseless,  and  to  no  purpose  if  there 
be  no  life  but  this  :  now  God  implants  no  instincts  in 
his  creatures  that  are/uMioiw  and  in  vain  ;  and  there- 
fore hence  also  we  may  conslude,  that  there  is  a  future 
being.'1— Olanvill,  ser.  6. 

fut  -tock,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  foot,  nook.] 

Shipwright. :  One  of  the  timbers  in  the  com- 
pound rib  of  a  vessel.  A  timber  of  the  dimen- 
sions and  form  for  the  rib  of  a  vessel  cannit 
be  procured  in  one  piece  :  the  rib  is  built  up 
of  pieces  scarfed  together.  The  number  is 
according  to  the  length  of  the  sections  of  the 
requisite  height.  They  are  known  as  the  first, 
second,  and  third  futtock,  terminated  by  the 
top- timber.  [FRAME.] 

"Every  futtock  lifts  up  its  dismal  creaking  and 
wailing  voice."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  9,  1882. 

futtock  hoop,  .-•. 

Naut.  :  A  hoop  encircling  the  mast  at  a 
point  below  the  head,  and  serving  for  the 
attachment  of  the  shackles  of  the  futtoclt- 
shrouds. 

futtock-plank,  «. 

Ship-build. :  The  first  plank  of  the  ceiling 
next  to  the  keelson  ;  the  limber-strake.  Th« 
first  plank  of  the  skin  next  to  the  keel  is  the 
garboard-strake. 

futtock  plate,  s. 

Naut. :  An  iros  plate  on  the  edge  of  the 
top,  to  which  the  futtock-shrouds  and  the 
dead-eyes  of  the  topmast  shrouds  are  secured. 

futtock  shrouds,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  The  short  shrouds  attached  to  the 
chain-necklaces  on  the  mast,  and  to  the  sides 
of  the  top,  by  which  ascent  is  had  from  the 
principal  shrouds  to  the  top. 

futtock  stave,  s. 

Naut. :  A  short  piece  of  rope  serred  over 
witli  spun  yarn,  to  which  the  shrouds  are 
confined  at  the  catharpings. 

*  fu'-tur-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  futur(e)  ;  -able.] 
Possible  or  likely  to  occur  at  seme  future 
time. 

"  Extends  not  only  to  things  future  but  /ururoMe. 
filler:  Ch.  But.,  XL  iii.  61. 

fu'-tiire,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  futur  (m.),  future  (f.\ 
from  Lat.  futurus  =  about  to  be,  fut.  part,  of 
sum  (pa.  t.  fui)  =  to  be;  Sp.,  Portv  &  ItaL 
futuro.  ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  That  is  to  be,  to  come,  or 
happen  hereafter  ;  to  come. 


2.  Gram. :  Expressing  or  denoting  an  action 
or  state  to  happen  or  come  hereafter:  as,  a 
future  tense. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.   Lang.  :  Time  or  times  to  come; 
events  to  happen  hereafter ;  futurity. 

"  Tky  letters  have  transported  me  beyond 
This  ignorant  present  time  ;  and  I  feel  now 
Th»  future  in  the  instant" 

Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  L  6. 

2.  Comm. :  A  cargo  of  cotton  not  yet  arrived 
in  port,  which  often  changes  hands  several 
times  before  it  is  unloaded. 


fcoil,  bo"y ;  pout,  jo%l ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  $hls ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  —  L 
-clan,  -tian  =  ahan.    -tion,  -  sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -f  ion  -  zhun.     -clous,  -tlous,    sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  beL  del. 
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ftrturely— gab 


1f  To  deal  in  futures :  (See  extract). 
"He  dealt  in  futuret—i.e..  atwcutatea  ill  cotton  of 
Btock  Exchange  (oik*,  or  speeulAUn  lu  wcuritte*.'— 
eiobt,  Deo.  1.  1883. 

future-life,  *. 

L  Orel.  I.ung.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
H,  Compel  ion  : 

L  Reliy. :  A  life  to  succeed  this  one  ;  a  life 
beyond  the  tomb. 

(1)  Ethnic  faiths:  The  belief  in  a  future  life 
is  very  widely  spread,  many  observers  who 
have  denied  that  it  is  entertained  among  cer- 
tain tribes,   indirectly  confuting  themselves 
by  the  facts  which  they  put  on  record.    In  its 
early  form  no  distinction  is  drawn  between 
the  souls  of  men  and  brutes  ;  for  both  another 
state  of  existence  is  reserved.    In  the  lowest 
form  of  Animism,  a   figure  of  a   deceased 
friend  appearing  to  a  survivor  in  a  dream,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  actual  soul  of  the  person 
dead,  whence  faith  in  another  state  of  exist- 
enre  becomes  natural  and  easy.    Two  distinct 
forms  of  belief  now  diverge,  the  one  leading 
in  the  direction  of  the  transmigration  of  souls 
(q.v.),  the  other  maintaining  the  independent 
existence  of  the  personal  soul  after  the  death 
of  the  body.     Among  the  lower  races,  the 
moral  element  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life 
Is  almost  wholly  wanting.    (Tylor.) 

(2)  Judaism  :  There  are  but  few  allusions  to 
a   future  life  in  the  Old   Testament.     The 
most  notable  one  is  Dan.  xii.  2,  3,  in  which 
the  doctrine  seems  to  be  not  simply  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  but  the  resurrection  of 
the  body.     [(3).] 

(3)  Christianity  :  "  Jesus  Christ,"  says  St. 
Paul,  "  hath  abolished  death,  and  hath  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gos- 
pel "  (2  Tim.  i.).    The  doctrine  in  this  case  is 
not  merely  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
not  transmigrated,  but  retaining  its  separate 
individuality  [IMMORTALITY]  ;  there  is  super- 
added  to  this  the  resurrection  and  transforma- 
tion of  the  body.  [RESURRECTION.]  The  moral 
element  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  here 
all  in  all. 

•  fa'-ture-ly,    adv.     [Eng.  future;   -ly.]    In 
the  future  ;  in  time  to  come  ;  hereafter. 

"As  for  Duncombe's  argument  of  building  ships 
fitnrely,  money  may  he  had  ;  the  East  India  Company 
nad  it  at  four  per  cent,  for  the  prize*."— Part  Hitt. 
Charla  II.  (1673). 

fu-tiir-ist,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  futur(e) ;  -i*f.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  has  regard  to  the 
future  ;  an  expectant. 

2.  Theol. :  One  who  holds  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  New  Testament  prophecy,  and 
even  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  that  in  the 
Old  Testament,  is  still  unfulfilled. 

"The  second  of  these  schools— the  FuturMi—hM 
always  been  numerically  small."— Farrar  :  Early  Dayi 
of  ChrittianUy,  ch.  zxvii.,  |  8. 

B.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  school  of  interpretation 
described  under  A.  2. 

•  fa  -  tiir  - F-  tial  ftial  as  shal),  a.    [Eng. 
futurity ;  -al.]    Pertaining  or  relating  to  futu- 
rity ;  future. 

•  fa-tur-I'-tton,  $.    [Fr.]    The  state  of  being 
future,  as  to  come,  happen,  or  exist  hereafter. 

"  It  It  imaginable  that  the  great  means  of  the  world's 
redemption  should  rest  only  in  the  number  of  possi- 
bilities, and  hang  so  loose  in  respect  of  itefuturition." 
— Smith. 

fij-tiir'-I-ty,  *.    [Eng.  futur(e)  ;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  future  or  to 
be  ;  futuntion. 

"The  bare  possibilities,  which  never  commence  into 
*  futurity." — GlanvUl:  Sceptit  ScientiJIca. 

2.  Times  to  come  ;  the  future  ;  future  time. 

"  O  sacred  maid !  inspired  to  see 
The  event!  of  things  in  dart  futurity." 

Dryden  :  Virytt ;  *£neid  vl.  10. 

3.  Future  events  ;  things  to  come. 

"All  futuriti-t  are  naked  before  that  All-seeing  Eye, 
the  sight  of  »hich  Is  no  more  hindered  by  distance  of 
time  than  the  sight  of  an  angel  can  be  determined  by 
distance  of  place?1— South. 

faze,  *.    [FUSE,  «.] 
fa-zee'  (1),  s.   [FUSEE.] 

fa-zee  (2),  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Farr. :  A  kind  of  splint  applied  to  the  legs 
of  horses. 

fuzz,  v.i.     [Onomatopoetic  ;  cf.  fizz.]     To  fly 
off  in  minute  particles. 


fuzz,  s.    [Fuzz,  v.] 

1.  Minute,  light  particles. 

2.  The  same  as  FUZZBALL  (q.v.). 

"A»  touching  all  the  sorts  of  inushromes.  toad- 
itooles,  puflw,  fuabals,  or  futat,  these  particulars  fol- 
lowing are  observed.'  -P.  Holland:  Plinte.  bk.  xix., 
ch.  ili. 

fuzz-ball,  *fus-bal,  fuss-ball, ».  [Eng. 
fuzz,  and  ball.] 

1.  But. :  Lycoperdon,  a  genus  of  fungals, 
esiiecially  L.  Bovista. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  An  empty-headed  fellow. 

"Why,  von  empty  fuahull*.  your  heads  are  full  of 
nothing  elsf  but  proclamations.  '—Dryden :  Troilta  t 
Crtuida,  ii.  8. 

»  fuz'-zle,  *  fusle,  v.t.  [A  frequent,  from 
fuzz  (q.v.) ;  cf.  fuddle.]  To  fuddle,  to  intoxi- 
cate. 

"My  fine  scholler  was  so  failed,  that  he  no  sooner 
was  laid  in  bed,  but  he  fell  fast  asleep."— Burton  : 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  600. 

f&Z'-zy,  a.  [Eng.  fuzz;  -y.]  Light  and  spongy ; 
consisting  of  light  and  loose  particles. 

"  The  thin  membrane,  or  the  inward  and  something 
•oft  and  fiuty  pulpe  it  contains.  '—Dr.  B.  More:  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Antidote,  ch.  x. 

-fy,  suf.  A  verbal  suffix,  representing  the  Fr. 
-fier  ajid  Lat.  flo,  passive  of  faeio  =  to  make. 
It  expresses  the  act  of  causing  some  thing  to 
assume  the  form  or  state  denoted  by  the  word 
to  which  it  is  added. 

fy,  interj.  [FiE.]  An  exclamation  of  disgust, 
disapprobation,  contempt,  or  dislike. 

fyke(l),  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  bag-net,  open 
at  one  end,  so  as  to  allow  fish  to  enter,  but 
opposing  their  exit. 

fyke  (2),  s.    [FiKE.] 

fyke,  v.i.  [FYKE  (2), «.]  To  bustle  about ;  to  be 
fussy  or  fidgetty. 

"  Should  ever  daur  to  crook  a  hough  to  fyke  and 
fling."— Scott :  Start  of  Midlothian,  ch.  x. 

*  fylde,  pa.  par.    [FEEL,  v.]    Felt.    (Spenser.) 

fyle,  v.t.  [A.S.  fylan.]  [FILE,  v.]  To  soil,  to 
dirty,  to  foul 

"And  curses  feet  that  fylcd  his  shins, 
Anither  sighs  and  prays." 

Burnt :  Holy  fair. 

fyl'-fot,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  A  correspondent 
of  Notes  &  Queries  (V.  x.  437)  suggests  that 
fylfot  may  be  a  corruption  of  O.  Eug.  fuel,  or 
A.S.  fugel  =  fowl  and  A.S.  fot  =  foot,  and  so 
=  bird-foot ;  and  that  the  symbol  represented 
in  the  Northern  nations  the  beneficent  foot- 
prints of  Swan-maidens  (q.v.).  Cf.  Grimm's 
Deutsches  Worterbuch,  s.v.  Drudenfusz.] 
Comparative  Religions : 

1.  Ethnic:  This  symbol,  like  the  cross  of 
which  it  is  in  all  probability  a  modification,  is 
confined  to  no  one  religion,  but  is  common  to 
the  great  majority.    In  India  the  well-known 
sign  of  the  fylfot  is  the  Swastika  of  the  Bud- 
dists  ;  in  Greece  we  find  it  as  stamped  on 
coins  and  painted  on  urns  ;  on  the  breast  of 
an  Etruscan  sphinx  it  assumes  a  shape  like 
the  arms  of  Man,  with  a  fourth  leg  added  ;  four 
different  forms  of  it  are  found  on  as  many 
cinerary  urns  discovered  under  a  bed  of  vol- 
canic tufa  on  the  Alban  Mount ;  again  we 
meet  with  it  as  the  cruciform  hammer  of  Thor, 
and   sculptured   on  •  Runic  monuments.    In 
some  of  its  forms  it  resembles  the  crux  ansata 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  it  was  in  use  among  the 
early  inhabitants  of  South  America.      When 
the   fylfot   occurs   in   Asia    Minor,    Greece, 
Etruria,  or  Latium,  it  is  probably  connected 
with  some  system  of  phallic  worship  ;  but  it 
has  not,  in  all  cases,  a  religious  significance. 
Greenwell,   speaking  of  pottery  ornamented 
with  crosses  found  in  British  barrows,  con- 
siders this  pattern  to  be  the  natural  result  of 
dividing  a  given  space  into  four  equal  parts, 
though   in   one  case,  he   says,  the  marking 
"almost  assumes  the  form   of  the   fylfot." 
Dawkins  (Early  Man  in  Britain)  figures  pot- 
tery marked  with  this  emblem,  and  says  of 
the  pottery  of  the  late  Bronze  Age  in  France, 
that  "  sometimes  it  is  ornamented  .  .  .  with 
the  mystic  fylfot "  (p.  389). 

2.  Christian  :  [&AMM A.DION). 

*  fyne,  a.    [FINE,  a.] 

*  fyt,  *  fytt,  *  fytte,  *.    [FIT,  s.] 

*  ryyre,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.  fyyre  =  fire.]   The  Star- 
thistle.    (Prompt.  Parv.)    (Britten  £  Holland.) 


G. 

G,  the  seventh  letter  and  fifth  consonant  of  the 
English  alphabet,  is  formed  by  arching  the 
tongue  against  the  hinder  part  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  then  lowering  the  tongue  and  giving 
utterance  to  voice.  G  has  two  sounds  in  Eng- 
lish, one  hard  before  a,  o,  u,  as  in  gate,  god, 
gun  (except  in  gaol),  and  when  initial,  always 
before  e  and  i  in  all  words  of  English  origin,  as 
in  get,  give,  and  when  final,  as  in  bag ;  as  also 
before  the  consonants  I  and  r,  as  in  glove,  grove; 
the  second  sound  of  g  is  soft,  and  is  a  palatal 
sound  like  j.  This  second  sound  of  g  was  un- 
known in  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  the  voiced  sound 
corresponding  to  the  breathed  sound  of  ch  as 
in  church.  It  is  the  sound  which  g  has  com- 
monly before  e,  i,  and  y,  as  in  gem,  gin,  gym- 
nastics. G  is  silent  before  n,  as  in  gnat,  when 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  word  it  generally  serves  to  lengthen  the 
vowel,  as  in  benign.  In  form  G  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  C,  which  in  the  Roman  alphabet  had 
the  same  power.  The  A.S.  q  is  in  many  words 
now  represented  by  y,  as  in  may  (verb),  way 
(A.S.  utcega),  or  w,  as  in  law  (A.S.  lagu),  dawn 
(A.S.  dagian).  Sometimes  it  lias  been  softened 
down  to  a,  e,  or  i,  as  in  alike  (A.S.  gelic), 
enough  (A.S.  genoh),  handiwork  (A.S.  handge- 
wenrc).  Sometimes  it  is  lost  in  the  root,  and 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  derivative,  as  in 
dry  and  drought,  slay  and  slaughter,  &c.  From 
some  words  it  has  disappeared  altogether,  as 
in  if(\.S.  gif),  icicle  (A.S.  isgicel),  &c.  It  lias 
been  softened  to  ge  (=  j),  as  in  cringe  (A.S. 
cringan),  and  to  ch  in  orchard  (A.S.  ortgeiml). 
In  Romance  words  g  often  disappears,  as  in 
master  (Lat.  magister).  It  has  crept  into  some 
words  (generally  from  false  analogy),  as  in 
sovereign,  foreign  (O.  Fr.  soverain,  forain). 
EC,  Eg  has  often  become  ge  (=j),  as  in  edge 
(A.S.  ecg,  egg).  Gh  has  a  guttural  sound,  as  in 
lough,  the  sound  of  /,  as  in  tough,  and  in  many 
words  is  not  sounded,  as  in  bright,  plough. 

G,  as  a  symbol,  is  used— 

1.  In  numerals :  For  400,  and  with  a  dash 
over  it,  G,  for  40,000. 

2.  In  music : 

(1)  The   note    Lichanos   in  Greek  music. 
[GREEK  Music.] 

(2)  The  first  note  of  the  church  mode,  called 
Eolian,  the  highest  in  pitch  of  the  authentic 
modes. 

(3)  The  lowest  note  of  the  grave  hexachord  ; 
in  the  Guidonian  system,  gamma  lit. 

(4)  The  fifth  note  of  the  normal  scale  of  C, 
called  Sol. 

(5)  The  lowest  or  fourth  string  of  a  violin, 
the  third  of  the  viola  and  violoncello. 

(6)  The  key-note  of  the  major  scale,  having 
one  sharp  in  the  signature. 

(7)  The  letter-name  of  the  treble  clef. 

3.  In  Church  Calendar:  For  the  seventh  of 
the  Dominical  letters. 

4.  Physics:  A  symbol  for  the  acceleration 
of  a  body  falling  in  vacua.    It  =  980  C.  G.  8. 
units  of  acceleration. 

*  ga,  v.i.    [Go.] 

ga  (1),  s.    [See  def.] 

Mus.  :  The  fourth  syllable  in  the  system  of 
Bobibation  (q.v.). 

Ga  (2),  s.    [See  def.] 

Chem.  :  The  symbol  for  the  metallic  element 
gallium. 

gab,  *  gabbe,  s.  [Dan.  gab  ;  Sw.  gap  =  the 
mouth  ;  Icel.  gabb  =  mockery  ;  O.  Fr.  gab  ; 
Port,  gabo ;  Ital.  gabbo:  cogn.  with  Irish  cob, 
gob  ='the  mouth  ;  O.  F.  gob  =  a  mouthful ;  cf. 
gape,  gap,  gabble.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  mouth. 

"Till  butter'd  so'ns,  wi-  fragrant  lunt, 
Set  a'  their  gabs  a-steeriu ." 

Burnt:  ffatlotm*. 
2.  Idle  talk,  or  chatter. 

*  3.  Deceit,  falsehood. 

"  Her  honden,  withouten  gabbe, 
Ben  yshnldred  as  an  fissne." 

AUtaunder,  4.M7. 

n.  Steam-Eng. :  The  hook  on  an  eccentric- 
rod  which  engages  the  wrist  on  the  rock-shaft 
lever  of  a  valve-motion.  The  term  signifies 


Sate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =»  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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that  the  hook  or  gab  is  open  to  bite  upon  that 
placed  within  it ;  chiefly  used  on  American 
steam-bouts.  [GAB-LIFTER.] 

IT  The  gift  of  the  gab :  The  power  or  faculty 
of  talking;  eloquence.  (Colloq.) 

"I  always  knew  you  had  the  gift  of  tht  gab,  of 
course."— Mcte/u :  Martin  Chualewlt.  ch.  xxvii 

gab-hook,  s, 

Stcam-Eng. :  [GAB,  t..,  II.]. 

gab-lever,  gab-lifter,  s.  A  device  tor 
lifting  the  gab-hook  from  the  wrist  on  the 
crank  of  the  rock -shaft,  in  order  to  disconnect 
the  eccentric  from  the  valve-gear.  In  small 
engines,  the  eccentric-rod  is  simply  lifted  by 
means  of  the  handle  on  the  end. 

gab,   *  gabbe,  v.i.  &  t.     [IceL  gabba  =  to 
mock,  to  deceive  ;  O.  Fr.  gaber  =  to  deceive  ; 
Port,  gabar ;  Ital.  gabbare ;  Dut.  gabberen  =  to 
joke.)    [JABBER.] 
A.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  talk  idly  or  untruly  ;  to  lie. 

"  I  gabbe  nought,  so  have  I  joye  or  blis." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  W,55t 

2.  To  chatter,  to  prate,  to  jabber. 

"  He  doth  not  perceiue  what  IB  fitting  or  decent  for 
•ncrie  season,  or  gabb'th  more  than  he  hath  commis- 
sion to  Aoo."—Uolinthed :  Detcription  of  Ireland,  voL 
»L.  ch.  i. 

*  3.  To  gape,  to  stand  out. 

"Of  teeth  there  be  three  sorts:  for  either  they  b« 
framed  like  sawes,  or  else  set  flat,  even  and  level!,  or 
last  of  all  stand  nabbing  out  of  the  mouth."—/1.  Sal- 
land:  Plinie,  bk.'xi..  ch.  xxv. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  deceive,  to  mock. 

"  Fra  that  tim 
That  Satenag  hafd  aabbid  him  " 

Metrical  BomO.it*,  p.  57. 

•ga-ban,  s.    [O.  Fr.  ;  Fr.  caban.]    A  kind  of 
coarse  cloak.     [GABARDINK.] 

ga'-bar-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Etyra.  doubt- 
ful.] 

Fabric :   A   coarse 
linen  packing-cloth. 

gab  - ar  -  dine, 

*  gab  er  dine,  s. 
fl3p.  gabardina  =  a 
coarse  frock  ;  Ital.  ga- 
vardina ;  O.  Fr.  gal- 
vardine;  8p.  gaban  = 
a  great  coat ;  Ital.  ga- 
tanio  =  a  shepherd's 
cloak,  gabaneUo  =  a 
gabardine  ;  O.  Fr.  ga- 
ban  =  a  great  coat ; 
Fr.  caban.]  A  coarse 
frock  or  loose  outer 
dress. 

"My  bert  way  is   to 
creep  under  his  gi'trr.  GABARDINE. 

dine:  there  is  no  other 
•belter  hereabout."— Sliaketp.  :  Tempett,  li.  I 

•gib -bard,    *  gab -art,    'gab'^rt,   «. 

IFr.  gabare ;  Arm.  kobar,  gobar  =  a  lighter.] 

Naut. :  A  kind  of  heavy-built  vessel  or 
lighter,  built  especially  for  inland  navigation ; 
a  barge.  (Scotch.) 

"  In  a  block  or  pulley  near  the  head  of  the  mast  of  a 
gnbert-'—Covper  :  A  rale  (June,  1793). 

•  gabbe,  v.i.    [GAB,  v.] 

•  gabbed,  a.    [Eng.  gab  ;  -ed.}    Projecting. 

"None  have  gabbed  tusks  standing  forth  of  the 
mouth.'—/1.  Holland :  Plinie,  bk.  xi..  en.  XXT. 

•  gib  -ber,   *  gab-bare,   *  gab-bere,   «. 

[A.S.  gabbere ;  O.  Fr.  gaberes,  gabevr;  Port 
gahador ;  Ital.  gabbatore.]  A  chatterer;  a 
talkative  person  ;  a  liar  ;  a  deceiver. 

"  A  gapere  and  a  gabbere."— Chaucer :  Partorit  Tale. 

gab  -blc,   v.i.  &  t.     [A  frequent,  from   gab 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  chatter,  to  prate,  to  talk  idly  and 
noisily. 

"Hare  ye  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty,  but  to 
gabble  like  tinkers  at  this  time  of  night?  "— »io*wp.  : 
Twflfth  flight,  ii.  S. 

2.  To  utter  inarticulate  sounds ;  to  jabber. 

"[They]  Onbbled  for  diversion,  they  hisaed  In  scan- 
dal. -OuanMan,  No.  6-,. 

B.  Trans.:   To  utter  noisily  or  Inarticu- 
lately ;  to  jabber. 

g&b'-ble,  «.    [GABBLE,  v.] 

1.  Loud  or  rapid  talk,  without  meaning ; 
confused  noise  of  talking. 

"  Forthwith  a  hideous  gabble  rise*  loud 
Among  the  builders.'      Milton :  P.  L.,  xil  M. 


2.  Inarticulate  noise,  like  that  of  brute 
animals. 

"  Not  to  know  what  we  speak  one  to  another,  so  we 
seem  to  know,  is  to  know  strait  our  purpose  :  chough's 
language,  gabble  enough,  and  good  enough."— a hakctp.  : 
Alft  Well  That  jmdt  Well,  iv.  1. 

*  gab'-ble-ment,   s.     [Eng.  gabble;  -ment.] 
Chattering  ;  gabble. 

"  Dwindle  into  staggering*,  into  quick  gabblementi." 
—Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  il,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ir. 

gab  -bier,  s.  [Eng.  gabble);  -er.}  One  who 
gabbles  or  prates  ;  a  prater  ;  a  noisy,  chatter- 
ing fellow. 

gab  -bro,  s.    [Ital.] 

Petrol. :  The  name  given  by  the  Italians  to 
diallage  rock.  It  is  compounded  of  felspar 
and  diallage,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of 
serpentine  or  mica.  It  is  called  euphotide. 
Some  ophiolites  are  also  ^distinguishable 
from  gabbro.  (McCulloch,  Lyell,  &c.) 

gab -bron-ite,  s.    [GABRONITE.] 

gab' -by.  gab'-bie,  a.  [Eng.  gab;  -y.]  Talka- 
tive, loquacious,  chattering. 

"  It  was  a  bit  fine  gabby  thing,  toddlin  a'  gate  its 
lane."— Saxon  t  Gael,  iii.  188. 

*  ga'-bel,  *  ga-belle,  s.    [Fr.  gabelle ;  Prov. 
gabela,  gabella  ;  Ital.  gabella;  Sp.  gabela,  from 
Arab,  kabala  =  a  tax.] 

1.  An  excise,  tax,  or  duty  on  salt. 

"The  thre  estates  ordenid  that  the  gabett  of  salt 
shulde  ron  through  the  realroe."— Bertiert :  Froitsart ; 
Cronycle,  voL  i.,  ch.  civ. 

2.  A  tax  or  duty  on  any  article. 

"  There  being  already  so  many  new  imposts  and 
goblet,  beside  the  ordinary  excise,  aa  the  poor  commons 
were  not  able,  and  worse  willing,  to  bear  VL'—Strm*  : 
Memoriali;  Edward  VI.  (an.  1552). 

*  ga'-bel-er,  s.    [Eng.  gabel(k);  -er.]    A  col- 
lector of  gabels  or  taxes. 

"  To  their  tumultuous  burning  the  gabelert  goods  I 
think  I  may,  not  unaptly,  compare  our  burning  the 
Pope."—  Wright:  View  of  tht  Late  Trouble!  (1685). 
(Praf.) 

*  ga-bel  le,  s     [GABEU] 

*  gabelle  man,  s.  A  gabeler ;  a  collector 
of  gabels. 

"  He  flung  gabflle-mtn  and  excisemen  into  the  river 
Durance."— Carlyle :  Miicellaniet,  iv.  76. 

*  gab  -er-dine,  s.    [GABARDINE.] 

ga'-ber-lun-zie,  *.  [Prop,  gaberlunzie-man, 
from  gaberlunzie  =  a  wallet,  from  gabardine, 
and  lunzie  =  loin.]  A  mendicant ;  an  itinerant 
tinker  who  carries  in  his  bag  the  implements 
of  his  trade  ;  a  poor  guest  who  cannot  pay  for 
his  entertainment. 

"A;  species  of  emblazoning  more  befitting  canters, 
gnbtrluniiei,  and  such  like  mendicant*.  —  Scott  : 
Waverley,  ch.  xlv. 

*gab'-ert,».    [GABBARD.] 

ga'-bi-on,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  gabbione=&  large 
cage,  a  gabion,  from  gabbia  =  a  cage,  from  Lat. 
cai:ea  =  a  hollow  place,  a  cage,  a  coop ;  cavus 
=  hollow.] 

fort. :  A  cylindrical  basket,  left  open  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  and  used  for  revetting  the 
interior  slopes  of  a  battery  and  other  field- 


OABION. 

mt«rtnr  Biope  of  Musketry  Parapet,  revetted  with  Brash- 
wood  (Wicker)  Gabions  and  Fascines,  e,  Embrasure  ; 
/,  Fascines ;  g.  Gabions  ;  p,  Pasley's  (Jun. platform. 

works.  It  is  three  feet  in  height,  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  weighs  forty  pounds.  Besides 
this,  which  is  known  as  the  wicker  gabion. 
Tyler's  sheet-iron,  and  Jones'  iron  band  gabions 
are  in  use  in  the  British  service.  The  wicker 
gabion  is  the  most  useful  for  battery  purposes, 
as  it  is  found  to  stand  well  in  the  cheeks  of 


embrasures,  and  is  free  from  the  danger  of 
splintering,  which  is  the  great  fault  of  all  iron 
gabions.  (Voyle.) 


ga'-bl-dn-ade,  gab-bi-on-ade,  s.    [Eng. 

gabion;  -ade.\ 

Fort. :  A  work  hastily  thrown  up  ;  a  bulwark 
of  gabions. 

ga  -bi  on-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Eng.  gabion ; 
-age.} 
Fort. :  Gabions  collectively. 

ga'-bl-oned,  a.  [Eng.  gabion ;  -ed.]  Furnished 
with,  formed  of,  or  protected  with  gabions. 


ga'-ble  (1),  *  sa-byl,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gable  (Low 
Lat.  gubuluDi),  from  M.  H.  Ger.  gabele,  gabel; 
Ger.  gabel  =  a  folk,  gebel,  gibel  ;  Ger.  giebel  = 
a  gable  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  kapala,  kabala  =  a  fork, 
gipil,  gibil  =  a  gable  ;  Icel.  gafl  =  a  gable  ; 
Dan.  gavl  ;  Sw.  gafvd  ;  Haeso-Goth.  gibla  ; 
Dut.  gevel.] 

Arch.  :  The  triangular  portion  of  the  end  of 
a  building,  bounded  by  the  sides  of  the  roof 
and  a  line  joining  the  eaves. 

"  Memories  haunt  thy  pointed  gablei,  like  the  rook* 
that  round  them  throng. 

Longfellow:  ffurtmttrg. 

gable-end,  s. 

Arch.  :  The  triangular-topped  end  wall  of  • 
house. 

"  A  knot  of  antique  houses  with  gable-ends,  crowding 
thick  round  a  venerable  cathedral.  —J/acautay  :  Hilt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvt 

gable-roof,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  roof  converging  to  an  apex,  and 
open  to  the  sloping  rafters  or  spars. 

gable-roofed,  «. 

Arch.  :  Having  a  roof  converged  to  an  apex, 
as  a  gable,  the  sloping  rafters  being  left  open 
to  the  interior,  without  the  intervention  of 
cross-beams,  or  an  arched  ceiling. 

gable-window,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  window  in  the  gable  of  a  house. 

ga'-ble  (2),  *ga-bulle,s.    [CABLE.]   Acabla. 

"  Qablf,  rope  of  a  shippe.    Chable."         Paltgratt, 

*  gable-rope,  *.  gabulle-rope,  «.    A 

cable. 

"  Softe,  ser,  seyd  the  gabulle-rope." 

Kuga  Poetica.  p.  18. 

ga'-bled  (bled  as  beld),  a.  [Eng.  gabl(e\ 
(1)";  -ed.]  Having  gables  ;  with  gables. 

gab'-let,  s.    [Eng.  gabltf);  dirain.  sun5,  -rf.] 
Architecture  : 

*  1.  A  little  gable. 

2.  A  small  ornamental  gable  or  canopj 
formed  over  a  tabernacle  or  niche. 

gab  lock,  s.  [GAVF.LOCK.]  A  false  spur 
of  iron  or  steel  fitted  on  to  the  heel  of  a  game 
cock  to  make  it  more  effective  in  nghtiug. 

Ga'-bri-el,  s.    [Proper  name.] 

Gabriel-bell,  s.    The  Sanctus  BelL 

Ga'-bri-el-ites,  s.  [Named  from  Gabriel 
Scheeling,  their  founder.] 

Eccks.  £  Ch.  Hist.  :  A  sect  of  Anabaptists 
who  for  some  time  existed  in  Pomerania. 

ga'-brdn-ite,  *.  [Ital.  gabbro  (q.v.):  n  en- 
phonic,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min.  :  A  bluish-green  or  green  mineral  of 
feeble  lustre;  sp.  gr.  29'47.  It  somewhat  re- 
sembles gabbro.  From  Norway.  (Dana.)  The 
Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  makes  it  a  variety  of  Scapolite 
(q.v.). 

ga'-by\  «.  [Icel.  gapi  =  a  rash  person,  from 
gapa  =  to  gaj*  (q.v.).]  A  fool,  a  simpleton. 

"Don't  stand  laughing  there  like  a  great  gaby."— 
S.  Kingtley  :  Ueofrey  Hamlyn,  ch.  ix. 


gad,  *  gadde.  *  gade,  (1)  *.   [  IceL 
goad  ;  A.S.  gad  =  a  goad  ;  Sw.  gatld  =  a  sting.) 
[Go  AD.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 
*  L  A  point  of  a  spear  or  arrow. 

"  Te  felieu  with  irnene  gadttn." 

Legend  of  St.  Katlurlne,  1,941 

*2.  A  sharp-pointed  piece  of  metal  ;  a  gravel. 

"  I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass, 
And  with  a  gad  of  steele  will  write  these  words.* 
Shaketp.  :  Tttui  Andronicut,  iT  L 


boll,  bo>;  poiit,  J6wl;  cat,  fell,  chorua,  ehin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  ajj;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  - 1 
-•Ian,  -ttan  -  shan.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -fton,  -sion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,    siou8  =  shua.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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gad— gaff 


*  3.  A  steel  spike   in   the  knuckles  of  a 
gauntlet  ;  a  gadling. 

4.  An  ingot  or  wedge  of  steel  or  iron. 

"  ThdM  devils  take  Ultra  gaddm  of  iryne  all  bryn- 
nynge.--  MS.  in  HaUitHU,  p.  8S8. 

•5.  A  goad. 

"  AtHtotums  to  the  soule  is  like  the  gad*  to  the  oxe, 
teacher  of  obedience."—  t.  Bofd  :  Lao*  BatttU,  p.  1.0*0. 

6.  A  bar  of  metal. 

"  Til  pat  this  bet  gad  down  her  tliroat,1  cried  he  In 
•  rhapsody  of  wrath,  matching  a  bar  from  the  forge." 
•—Scott  :  Warerley,  ch.  xxx. 

*  7.  A  rod  or  stick  ;  a  fishing-rod. 

*  8.  A  spear. 

••That  the!  wear  found  right  often  talking  with  the 
Skottuh  prikken  within  le>  then  their  gndi  length 
a  tender.  —  fatten  :  Ap.  IXtliitU't  Fragmentt,  p.  78. 

*  9.  A  sceptre. 

"  To  fawning  dogs  some  times  I  gaue  a  bone,  .  .  . 
But  in  my  bauds  still  kept  a  golden  gad." 

Mirrour/or  Magittratet,  p.  HI. 

*  10.  A  measuring-rod  of  ten  feet  in  length. 

"  Sad  to  mete  wythe  londe.    Dectmpeda,  portico."— 

*  1L  In  Scotch  prisons,  a  round  bar  of  iron 
crossing  the  condemned  cell  horizontally  at  a 
height  of  about  six  inches  from  the  floor,  and 
built  into  the  wall  at  either  end.    The  ankles 
of   the  condemned   prisoner  were   confined 
within  shackles,  which  were  connected  with  a 
chain  about  four  feet  long,  having  a  large  iron 
ring  at  the  end,  which  travelled  on  the  gad. 

IL  Mining: 

1.  A  steel  wedge  for  opening  crevices,  natural 
or  made  by  the  pick. 

2.  A  small  iron  punch  with  a  wooden  handle, 
used  to  break  up  ores. 

3.  A  jumper,  a  boring-bar. 

H  Upon  or  on  the  gad  :  On  the  spur  of  the 
moment.    (Shakesp.  :  Lear,  i.  2.) 

gad-bee,  s.    A  Gadfly  (q.v.). 

"  An  ass  with  a  brizze  or  gad-bee  under  his  tail.1*— 
Pryuhart  .•  Kabelait,  bk.  L,  ch.  xliv. 

gad-nail,  s.    A  kind  of  long,  stout  nail 

gad-Steel,  s.     Flemish  steel,  so  called 
from  its  being  manufactured  into  gads. 

*  gad-wand,  s.   A  goad  for  driving  horses 

Or  oxen. 

"And  passand  by  the  plewia,  for  yadteandit 
Broddis  the  oxin  with  speris  in  our  handis." 
/touglat:  Virgil,  399,  25. 

gad-Whip,  s.    An  ox-whip. 

•gad  (2),  *  gade  (2),  s.    [A.S.  gada,]    A  com- 
panion. 

••  Dame,  thou  art  a  gade."        Seven  Sages,  8,638. 

gad,  *  gadde,  r.t.     [I  eel.  gadda  =  to  goad  ; 
gaddr  —  a  goad.  ] 

L  To  ramble  or  roam  about  ;   to  rove  or 
grander  about  idly. 

"How  now,  my  headstrong,  where  have  you  bean 
fadding  t  "—Skaketp.  :  Romeo  *  Juliet,  Ir.  2. 

*  2.  To  wander  in  thought  or  speech. 

"  The  good  nous  would  check  her  gadding  tongue." 
Tentiyton:  Ouineaere,  1,611. 

3.  To  straggle  in  growth. 

"  The  ivy,  gadding  from  the  untwisted  stem, 
Curtains  each  verdant  side."       Maso 


gad'-a-bout,  *.  [Eng.  gad,  and  about.]  One 
who  is  constantly  gadding  or  roving  idly 
about. 

••  The  people  are  too  much  a  race  of  gadabout*.*  — 
X.  A.  Pot  :  World  (1864),  it  29». 

gad'-der,  s.  [Eng.  gad  ;  -er.]  A  rambler,  a 
rover,  a  gadabout 

"A  drunken  woman,  and  a  gadder  abroad,  causeth 
great  anger,  and  she  will  not  cover  her  own  shame."— 
£cclut.  xxvi.  6. 

gad  -ding,  pr.  par.,  n.,&g.    [GAD,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  habit  of  wandering 

Idly  about. 

gad'-ding-ly,  adv.  fEng.  gadding;  ~ly.]  In 
a  gadding,  rambling,  or  wandering  manner. 

"  He  that  dothe  belch  out'pufflug  rymes, 
And  gaddingly  doth  straye." 

Drum  :  Borax*  :  Art  of  Poetry. 

•  gad  -dish,  *  gad-ish,  a.  [Eng.  gad  ;  -ish.] 
Inclined  to  gad  about  ;  of  a  gadding  or  roving 
disposition. 

•gad  -dish  ness,  '  gad  ish-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
gaddish;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  gad- 
dish  ;  a  disposition  to  gad  about. 

"  May  have  nothing  under  them  but  gaddMneu."— 
Leightan;  On  1  Peter  iii.  13. 


B 


*  gad   cr,  v.t.    [GATHER.] 

gad-fly,  [Eng.  gad  (1),  and  Jly.) 

L  Ord.  Lang.  (Sing.): 

1.  Lit. :  A  dipterous  insect  belonging  to  the 
family  described  under  II. 

*  2.  Fig. :  One  who  is  always  gadding  about 
for  pleasure  ;  a  seeker  after  gaiety. 


II.  Entomology : 

1.  PI.  (Gadflies) :  A  name  given  to  the  two- 
winged  flies  of  the  family  Tabanidae.    Their 
mouth  has  six  bris- 
tles, which  consti- 
tute a  formidable 

proboscis  or  suck- 
er, with  wh  ich  they 
suck  the  blood  of 
cattle  or  of  man. 
They  are  found  in 
woods  and  else- 
where in  the  hot 
weather.  They  are 
sometimes  called 
breeze  flies,  but  it  GADFLY. 

is  better  to  confine  ±  Head  of  male  (side  view),  mag- 
this  name,  for  the  nifled  ll  times.  B.  Proboscis, 
sake  Of  distinc-  8  times  natural  size. 

tii in,  to  the  CEs- 

tridae.    [2.]    The  parts  figured  are  from  To- 

banus  bovinus. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  (Estridae, 
which  attack  cattle  and  horses,  but  not  man. 
fl.J    [BBEEZE-FLY.J 

Gad-he -lie  (or  as  gal'-Uc),  a.  &  s.  [GAELIC.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  that  branch 
of  the  Celtic  race  which  includes  the  Gaels  of 
Scotland,  the  Erse  of  Ireland,  and  the  Manx 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Cymric  branch,   which  includes  the  Welsh, 
Bretons,  and  Cornish.    The  Gadhelic  branch 
arose  in  Ireland,  whence  it  spread  to  Scotland 
in  the  sixth  century. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  spoken  by  the 
Gadhelic  branch  of  the  Celtic  race. 

gad  -i-dae,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  gad(us)  (q.v.).,  and 

fern.  pL  adj.  suft'.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  Cods  ;  a  family  of  fishes,  sub-order 
Anacanthina  (Spineless  Fishes),  tribe  or  group 
Sub-brachiata,  with  ventral  fins  attached  to 
the  breast  or  throat.  The  body  is  rather  long, 
a  little  compressed,  and  covered  with  small, 
soft  scales  ;  the  teeth  are  in  several  rows  ;  the 
gill-covers,  which  are  large,  have  seven  rays  ; 
the  median  fins  are  generally  very  large,  and 
divided  into  several  portions.  They  are  vora- 
cious fishes.  They  occur  chiefly  in  the  seas 
of  temperate  climates,  and  are  largely  used 
/or  the  food  of  man.  They  vary  greatly  in 
size,  from  giant  cod,  hake,  and  ling  four  feet 
or  more  long,  to  the  tropical  dwarf  fish,  which 
is  only  about  three  inches  long.  They  are 
mostly  surface  fish,  but  some  inhabit  deep 
water,  and  a  few  live  in  fresh  water. 

gad-in'-ic,  o.  [Lat.  gad(us)  =  a  codfish  ; 
•inic.]  Derived  from  or  in  any  way  pertaining 
to  the  Gadidte. 

gadinic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  crystalline,  fatty  acid,  obtained 
by  cooling  the  turbid  residue  of  cod-liver  oil 
to  5°.  It  melts  at  63°. 

Gad-i-ta'-m-an,  a.  Si  s.  [Lat  Gaditanus, 
from  (fades  =  Cadiz.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cadiz,  a 
town  in  the  south  of  Spain. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Cadiz. 

Gad  -ite  0),  a.  &  s.  [From  Heb.  1|  (Gad), 
one  of  Jacob's  sons  ;  -ite.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gad  or  the 
tribe  to  which  he  gave  origin. 

B.  As  subst.  (PI.) :  The  descendants  of  Gad. 

Gad  -ite  (2),  a.  [From  Lat  Gades  =  Cadiz.] 
Pertaining  to  Gades  or  Cadiz. 

"  Say  to  your  sons,— Lo,  here  his  grave, 
Who  victor  died  on  Gadite  wave." 

Scott:  itarmion,  L    (Introd.) 

•gad -ling  (1),  *.  [A  dimin.  from  gad  =  & 
spike  or  goad.] 

Old  Armour :  A  boss  or  small  spike  of  steel 
"  placed  on  the  knuckles  of  gauntlets. 

gad -ling  (2),  *gadeling,  •  gadelyng, 
*  gad-lyng,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  gcedeling ;  O.  Sax. 


gaduling;  O.  H.  Ger.  gadding;  Goth,  gadi- 
liggs  =  a  companion,  a  kinsman.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  given  to  gadding  about, ; 
an  idle  vagabond. 

"  By  the  nose  I  schalle  the  wryng 
Thou  berdles  gadlyng.' 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  1,014. 

B.  As  adj. :  Given  to  gadding  about ;  wa 
dering,  vagrant,  vagabond. 

*  gad' -man,  s.    [Eng.  gad,  and  man.]   A  man 
who  with'  his  gad  directed  a  yoke  of  oxe-'  ir 
ploughing. 

gad'-  Old,  a.  k  s.  [Lat  gadus  =  Gr.  y<x5o« 
(gados),  and  elios  (eidos)  =  form.]  [GADUS.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  codlis.'. 
or  to  the  family  Gadidae. 

t  B.  As  subst. :  A  fish  belonging  to  the 
family  Gadidae. 

gad  -6-lIn-ite,  gad  -6-lin,  «.  [Ger.  gado- 
Unit.  Named  after  Prof.  Gadolin,  a  Russian 
chemist ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Afire. :  An  orthorhombic  black  or  greenish- 
black  mineral,  in  mass  subtranslucent  to 
opaque,  but  in  splinters  nearly  transparent. 
Hardness,  6'5  to  7 ;  sp.  gr.,  4  to  4 -5.  Compos. : 
Silica,  22-61  to  25'80 ;  yttria,  24-64  to  50'00 : 
protoxide  of  cerium,  0  to  17 '38 ;  protoxide  ol 
iron,  976  to  15-03,  &c.  Possesses  double  re- 
fraction. Found  abroad  in  Sweden,  Norway, 
Greenland,  and  Ceylon ;  at  home  in  trap  neai 
Galway.  (Dana.) 

*  gadred,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [GATHERED.] 

gads' -man,  s.  [Eng.  gad,  s.,  and  man.]  A 
ploughboy  ;  the  boy  that  drives  the  horses  in 
the  plough  ;  a  gadman. 

"  A  gadtman  ane,  a  thresher  t'other." 

gad'-u-in,  s.  [Low  Lat  gadus  =  a  codfish, 
and  s'uff.  -in  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.:  A  brown  substance  contained  in 
eod-liver  oil.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether ;  also  soluble  in  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  a  red  solution. 

t  ga'-diis,  s.  [Low  Lat.  gadu(s)  =  a  codfish ; 
Gr.  ydoo<>  (gados)  =  a  fish,  probably  the  Hake 
(Merludus),  which  is  of  the  family  Gadidae.] 

*  1.  Ichthy.  (PL) :  An  extensive  genus  ol 
fishes  founded  by  Linnaeus,  and  comprehend- 
ing the  modern  family  Gadidae. 

t  2.  The  typical  genus  of  that  family,  now 
by  most  naturalists  called  Morrhua  (q.v.). 

gad'- wall,  gad'- well,  *.  [Eng.  gad  =  to 
walk  about,  and  well.] 

Ornith.  £  Ord.  Lang. :  A  duck,  Anas,  or 
Chauliades  strepera,  called  also  the  Gray.  It 
is  of  variegated  colour.  It  inhabits  the 
marshes  in  the  north  and  east  of  Europe.  It 
abounds  in  the  marshes  of  Holland,  but  is 
rare  in  Britain,  though  sometimes  found  in 
spring  in  swampy  places  in  Norfolk. 

gaeb  -hard-ite,  s.     [An  unpublished  name 
of  unknown  origin,  given  by  Breithaupt.J 
M in. :  The  same  as  FUCHSITE  (q.v.), 

gae,  v.i.    [Go.] 
gaed,  pret.  ofv.    [Go.] 

gae '-down,  s.  [Eng.  gae,  and  etown.]  A 
drinking  bout 

"Sicken  a  blythe  aaedovm  as  we  had  again  e'en) 
That  was  a  night  I  "—/Scott :  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxii. 

Gael,  s.     [Gael,   gaidheal.]     [GADHELIC.]     A 

Scottish  Highlander. 

gael'-io,  a.  &  s.  [Gael.  Gaidhealach,  Gaelach  (a), 
Gaidhlig,  Gaelig  (s.),  from  Gaidheal  =  a  Gael.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Gaels, 
a  Celtic  race  inhabiting  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  spoken  by  the 
Gaels  or  highlanders  of  Scotland. 

gaen,  pa.  par.    [GONE.] 

*  gaf,  *  gaff,  pret.  of.  v.    [GAVE.] 

gaff  (1),  s.     [Fr.  gaffe  =  a  gaff,  from  Ir.  gaj,  gaft 
a  hook  ;  Wei.  caff  =  a  grasp,  a  dungfork  ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  ga/a  =  a  hook,  a  gaff.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  A  gaff-hook  ;  a  harpoon. 
"Night,  or  blaze-fishing,    during  close-time,  with 
gaffs,  spears,  leisters.  &c.,  is  very  injurious  to  the  legal 
fishing."— Prize  Baays,  Highland  Society,  ii.  40ft. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
•r.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin :  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,     ae,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  —  kw. 


gaff-gaily 
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2.  The  metallic  spur  fastened  to  the  leg  of  a 
fighting-cock. 

IL  Naut.  :  The  spar  which  extends  the 
apper  edge  of  fore-and-aft  sails,  such  as  the 
mainsail  of  a  cutter,  smack,  or  other  one- 
masted  vessel ;  the  main  and  foresails  of  a 
schooner,  the  spanker  of  a  ship,  the  trysails 
or  spencer  of  a  brig  or  ship.  The  lower  end 
of  the  gaff  has  jaws  which  rest  against  and 
partially  grip  the  mast.  Jt  is  supported  by 
the  throat-halyards  at  the  mast  and  the  peak- 
halyards  at  the  outer  end.  The  ropes  that 
steady  the  gaff  literally  are  called  vangs.  Gaff- 
sails  are  bent  at  the  weather-leech  to  masts, 
or  to  hoops  or  hanks  which  run  on  the  mast 
as  the  sail  is  raised  or  lowered. 

gaff-hook,  s.  A  heavy,  barbed  hook  with 
a  line,  used  in  landing  large-fish. 

gaff-topsail,  s.  A  sail  spread  by  a  gaff 
abuve  the  mainsail  of  a  cutter,  or  other  fore- 
and-aft  rigged  vessel. 

gaff  (2),  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  theatre  or 
music  hall  of  the  lowest  class,  the  admission 
being  generally  a  penny. 

*'  There's  very  few  penny  gaffs  in  London  where  they 
speak."— Mayhrv;  :  London  Labour,  ic.,  iii.  449. 

gaff,  v.t.  [GAFr  (1),  s.]  To  seize  or  land  with  a 
gaff. 

"  As  they  passed  me  I  lunged  out  and  gaffed,  one  of 
them."— Field,  June  24, 1882. 

gaf'-fer,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  granfer,  itself  a  cor- 
rupt, of  grandfather  (q.v.).] 

1.  An  old  man ;  a  word  formerly  used  in 
respect,  but  now  only  used  in  contempt. 

"  for  gaffer  Treadwell  told  us  by  the  bye, 
Excessive  sorrow  is  exceeding  dry." 

Gay  :  Paitoralt. 

2.  The  foreman  of  a  gang  of  men,  especially 
of  navvies  ;  a  sub-contractor  on  a  railway. 

3.  The  foreman  of  a  mine. 

*  gaf '-fle,  s.    [Wei.  gafl.  =  a  fork  ;  Ir.  &  Gael. 
gabhal;  Dut,  Sw.  &  Dan.  ga/el;  Icel.  gaffal; 
Ger.  gabel  =  a  fork ;  Wei.  gafael  =  a  hold,  a 
grasp.] 

1.  An  artificial  spur  of  steel  put  upon  game- 
cocks when  they  are  set  to  fight. 

2.  A  steel-lever  used  to  bend  crossbows. 

"  My  crossbow  in  my  hand,  my  gnffle  on  my  rack." 
Drayton :  Mutej  Kly titan.  Nymph.  6. 

*  gaff -lock,  ».    [GAVELOCK.] 

*  gaf  oL  s.    [A.8.,  =  rent.] 

Law. :  Rent,  tax,  custom  or  duty.  [GAVEL.] 

*  gafol  gild,    *  gafold  gild,   s.     The 
payment  of  custom,  tribute  or  tax. 

*  gafold  land,  s.  Land  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  gafol. 

_  g-gen,  v.t.  &  i.    [Wei.  cegio  =  to 
ioke ;  ceg  =  the  mouth  or  throat.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  stop  the  mouth  by  thrusting  some- 
thing into  it,  so  as  to  prevent  a  person  from 
speaking,  but  allow  him  at  the  same  time  to 
breathe. 

"  A  Christian  boy  in  Constantinople  had  like  to  have 
been  stoned  for  g<tggttigin  a  nagglshness,  a  long-billed 
fowL"—  Bacon:  Euayi;  Of  Goodliest- 

2.  To  silence  by  authority. 

"  Is  it  peace,  because  the  man  is  gagged  and  cannot, 
or  overawed  and  dares  not,  cry  out  of  oppression  ?  " — 
South,  vol.  i.,  ser.  6. 

3.  To  prize  or  keep  open  by  thrusting  some- 
thing in. 

"  Borne  have  their  mouths  gagged  to  such  a  wide- 
ness,  for  a  long  time,  "—fortetcue :  De  Laudibut,  ch.  x  x  i  i. 

*  4.  To  cause  to  heave  with  nausea. 

5.  To  introduce  interpolations  into :  as,  To 
gag  a  part.  (Stage  slang.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  reach,  to  heave  with  nausea. 

2.  To  introduce  interpolations  into  a  part. 
(Stage  slang.) 

"  A  strolling  actor  ...  has  to  gag,  that  is,  make  up 
words."— -Voyeur.  London  Labour,  tc..  iii.  149. 

gag,  i.    [GAO,  v.] 

1.  Something  thrust  into  the  mouth  to  pre- 
vent a  person  from  speaking. 

"  Whose  own  foul  smoke, 

And  a  sharp  gag  nnder  their  throats  half -choke." 
Holiday  :  Juvrnal.  sat.  i. 

2.  Anything  that  silences  a  person. 

"  As  to  my  place,  that  shall  never  be  a  gag  to  pre- 
vent me  from  speaking  my  miDd."—Macrmlau:  Hilt. 
Xng.,  cb.  xiv. 
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3.  Anything  which  causes  nausea  or  sick- 
ness. 

"  L.  has  recorded  tbe  repugnance  of  the  school  to 
goal,  or  the  fat  of  fresh  beef  boued."— Lamb  :  Essays  of 
EUa;  Chritt's  Hospital. 

4.  Interpolations  introduced  by  an   actor 
into  his  part.    (Stage  slang.) 

"  When  I  go  oat  I  always  do  my  own  gaff,  and  I  try 
to  knock  out  something  nev.-Ma.yhea:  London 
Labour,  ill.  148. 

gag-rein,  s. 

Sadd. :  A  rein  which  passes  over  runners 
attached  to  the  throat-latch,  so  as  to  draw  the 
bit  up  into  the  corners  of  the  horse's  mouth 
when  pulled  upon. 

gag  runner,  s. 

Sadd. :  A  loop  depending  from  the  throat- 
latch  ;  through  it  the  gag-rein  passes  to  the 
bit 

*  gag'  -  ate,   s.     [Lat.  gagates ;   Gr.  yaydrris 
(gagates)  =  lignite,  bituminous  wood,  jet,  from 
Fayas  (gagas),  and  rdyyeu  (Gaggai)  =  a  town 
and  river  in  Syria  near  which  it  occurred.] 

M in. :  The  name  given  by  Pliny,  Dioscorides, 
&c.,  to  what  is  now  called  jet.  (Fuller.) 

gage  (1),  *  guage,  s.  [Fr.  gage,  from  gager  = 
to  pledge,  from  Low  Lat.  wadio,  vadio,  from 
vadium  =  a  pledge,  from  Lat.  vas  (genit.  vadis) 
=  a  pledge  ;  cogn.  with  A.S.  wed  =  a  pledge.] 

1.  A  pledge,  a  pawn  ;  something  laid  down 
as  security  or  pledge  for  the  performance  of 
some  act  by  the  person  depositing  the  thing, 
and  to  be  forfeited  in  case  of  non-performance. 

"  They  from  their  mothers'  breasts  poor  orphans  rend. 
Nor  without  gaget  to  the  needy  lend."         Sandyi. 

2.  Anything  thrown  down  as  a  token  of 
challenge  to  combat. 

"There  take  my  g  ige,  behold  I  offer  it 
To  him  that  first  accused  him  in  this  cause." 

Fairfax :  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  bk.  v.,  s.  58. 

3.  A  pledge,  a  security. 
gage  (2),  s.    [GAUGE,  a.] 

gage  (3),  s.  [After  the  name  of  the  introducer.] 
A  kind  of  plum.  [GREENGAGE.] 

gage  (1),  v.t.    [GAGE  (1),  s.  ;  Fr.  gager.] 

1 1.  To  wager ;  to  deposit  as  a  pledge  or  secu- 
rity for  some  act ;  to  wage  or  wager. 

"  I  gage  my  life,  my  falchion  to  attest." 

Byron  :  Lara.  i.  23. 

1 2.  To  stake,  to  risk. 

"  He  gaged  but  life  on  that  illustrious  day." 

Scott :  Vition  of  Don  Roderick,  15. 

*  3.  To  bind  by  pledge  or  security ;  to  engage. 

"  But  my  chief  care. 

Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts 
Wherein  my  tiuiesoiuething  too  prodigal 
Hath  left  me  gaged." 

Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

gage  (2),  v.t.    [GAUGE,  v.] 

gag'-e-a,  .1.  [Named  after  Sir  Thomas  Gage, 
a  British  botanist.] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  Liliacese,  tribe  Tulipese. 
It  has  radical  linear  leaves,  and  yellow  corym- 
bose or  umbellate  flowers.  The  sepals  have 
no  nectariferous  fold  or  depression,  the  style  is 
conspicuous ;  the  capsule  is  membranous,  with 
many  seeds.  About  thirty  species  are  known  ; 
they  are  from  Europe  and  Northern  Asia. 
Gagea  lutea  is  the  Yellow  Gagea,  or  Star  of 
Bethlehem.  It  is  found  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  England  and  Scotland,  from  Dorset  to 
Morayshire,  but  is  everywhere  rare.  It  flowers 
from  March  to  May. 

*  ga  ge  like,  adv.    [Eng.  gage,  s.  (1),  and  like.] 

In  the  manner  of  a  challenge. 

"[Shel  stood  for  her  cause,  and  flung  defiance  down 
(Jagrlike,  to  man."       Tennyson:  frinceu.  v.  170. 

*  gag  -er,  s.    [GAUGER.] 

gag'-ger,  s.    [Eng.  gag;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  gags  or  silences. 

"  That  very  worthless  author,  the  gagger  of  all  Pro- 
testants' nicmtlics  for  evct."—Jlountafa»  :  Appeal*  to 
Catar.  (Epls.  Dad.) 

2.  Found. :  A  lifter  used  in  founding,  con- 
sisting of  a  light  T-shaped  piece  of  iron. 

gag-gle,  "gag'-le,  v.i.  [Onomatopoetic. 
Dut.  gaghtlen;  cf.  cackle.] 

1.  To  make  a  noise  like  a  goose. 

"  Birds  prune  their  feathers,  geese  gaggle,  and  crows 
seem  to  call  upon  rain."— Bacon  :  Jfat.  Hut.,  f  822. 

2.  To  chatter  ;  to  talk  noisily  and  idly. 

"But  when  the  priest 'is  at  serulce  no  man  sitteth, 
but  gagle  and  ducke  like  so  many  geete."—Hacklni/t  : 
Toyaget,  1.  Ml. 

gag'-gler,  s.    [Eng.  gnggVje);  -er.]    A  goose. 


gag  -gllng,  *  gag  -ling,  a.  &  s.    [GAGGLE,  ».] 

A.  As  adj. :  Cackling  ;  making  a  noise  like  a 
goose. 

"  If  I  have  company  they  are  a  parcel  of  chattering 
magpies ;  if  abroad,  1  am  a  gaggling  goose."— Guar- 
dian, No.  132. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  noise  made  by  geese. 

"  Being  descried  by  the  gagling  of  geese,  M.  Manila* 
aid  awaken,  and  keep  them  from  entrance."— Ralttah: 
History  of  the  World,  bk.  iv.,  cb,  vii.,  §  1. 

*  gag  -tooth,  s.    [Eng.  gag,  and  tooth.]   A  pro- 
jecting tooth. 

*  gag'-toothed,  a.   [Eng.  gagtooth;  -ed.]  Hav- 
ing projecting  teeth. 

gahn'-ite,  s.  [From  Gahn,  a  Swedish  chemist.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  like  spinel 
in  octahedrons,  dodecahedrons,  4c.   Its  lustre 
is  vitreous  or  somewhat  greasy,  its  colour 
green  or  brown,  its  streak  greyish.     Compos.  : 
Alumina  30'49  to  60-00  ;  oxide  of  zinc  16'80  to 
34'80  ;  sesquioxide  of   iron  0  to    16'63,   tic. 
Varieties  :  (1)  Aulomolite  or  Zinc  Gahuite ;  (21 
Dysluite  or  Zinc-manganese-iron  Gahnite  ;  ^3) 
Kreittonite  or  Zinc-iron  Gahnite.    (See  tliose 
words.  >     Found    in    Sweden,    Bavaria,    &c. 
(Dana.)    The  Brit.  Mus.   Catal.  makes  it   a 
variety  of  Spinel. 

2.  A  variety  of  Vesuviauite  from  Gokum  in 
Finland. 

galacine,  s.    [GUIACINA] 

Gal  -an  Ites,  s.  pi.    [See  the  def.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  branch  of  the  Eutychiang, 
followers  about  A.D.  537  of  Gaian,  Bishop  of 
Alexandria. 

gai'-e-ty,   *gay-i-ty,  *  gay-e-ty,  *. 

[O.  Fr.  gayete,  from  gay  =  merry.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gay  ;  mirth ; 
merriment. 

"  Profane  men  stick  not  in  the  ^afery  of  their  heart*." 
— Atterbury:  Sermon*,  voL  iii.,  ser.  12. 

2.  An  amusement ;  that  which  makes  gay  ; 
pleasure. 

"  The  gaietiet  of  life  get  hold  of  va."—GUpin :  Ser- 
mom,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

3.  Finery,  show,  gay  appearance. 
ga  Ik-war,  s.    [GUICOWAR.] 

*  gail'-er,  s.    [GAOLER.] 

*  gall-lard,  a.  [GALLIARD.]  Brisk,  merry,  gay. 

"  Ther  as  that  any  gaillard  tapstere  was  " 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,336. 

gall  lar  -di-a,  s.    [Named  after  Gaillard  de 
Chareutoutieau,  a  lover  of  botany.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  composite  plants,  the 
typical  one  of  the  sub-tribe  Gaillardiea;  (q.v.). 

gall-lar'-dI-e-89,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  gaillar- 
di(a),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Hot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe 
Senecionidese. 

gall  -li-arde,  gal-11  ard,  s.    [Ital.  go- 
gliarda.] 

Music:  An  ancient  dance,  so  called  because 
of  its  gay  rhythm  and  motion.  It  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  similar  in  character  to  the 
Cushion  dance.  Like  the  minuet,  of  which  it 
was  probably  the  parent,  the  galliard  was 
danced  by  a  lady  and  gentleman.  If  more 
than  one  couple  performed  the  dance  they  did 
so  independently  of  other  dancers.  (Stainer  <t 
Barrett:) 

gail  16  nel  la,  gal  II  6  neT  la,s.  [Named 
after  the  algologist  Gaillon.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  formerly  held  to  belong  to 
the  class  of  animals  called  Infusoria,  but  now 
ranked  with  plants.  It  is  held  to  be  a  Diatom 
of  the  sub-order  Cymbelleae.  It  is  called  also 
Melosira,  and  Lysigoniuni ;  or  Gaillonella  and 
Lysigonium  are  made  the  two  sub-genera  of 
Melosira.  According  to  Ehrenbere  every  cubic 
inch  of  the  polishing  stone  called  tripoli  con- 
tains forty-one  thousand  millions  of  individuals 
belonging  to  Gaillonella  distans.  Bog  iron  ore 
is  made  up  of  the  cases  of  Gaillonella  ferrw- 
ginea  constituting  multitudes  of  threads. 

gai'-ly,  «gai-liche,  «gay-ly,*gay-liche, 

adv.    [Eng.  gay;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a   gay,  merry,  or  joyful    manner; 
merrily ;  joyfully,  mirthfully. 

2.  Splendidly;  finely. 

"  Brother  of  Fear,  more  giyly  clad." 

Crailtatc:  Slept  to  the  Temple ;  Sope. 


boll,  b6y ;  pout,  j<Jwl-,  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  09;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =£ 
-clan,    tlan  -  shan.     -tion, -sion  =  shun; -tion, -sion     zhun.     clous, -tious, -sious  -  shus.    -ble, -die,  &< .     bel.  del. 
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3.  Tolerably ;  fairly. 
fain  (1).  s.    [Wei.  gan  =  a  mortise.] 
Joinery : 

1.  A  mortise. 

2.  A  bevelled  shoulder  of  a  binding  joist  to 
strengthen  the  tenon. 

taln(2),*galne,*gaghenn,*  gayne,*  goln. 

5.     [Icel.  gagn  —  Kain,  advuutago  ;  cogn.  with 
8w.  gayn  —  profit ;  Dan.  gavn;  FT.  gain.} 

1.  Profit;  anything  gained  or  obtained  as 
an  advantage,  or  in  return  for  labour  or  the 
employment  of  resources. 

"  Be  ii  apt  to  denominate,  however,  his  whole  fain, 
profit,  ami  thus  cuufounds  reut  with  profit,  at  least  iu 
common  language.  '—Smith  :  Wealth  of  Xatioiu.  bk.  L, 
ch.  vi. 

2.  Interest,  profit,  emolument. 

"Small  were  lii»  gain*  autl  hard  hit  work." 

Trnnj/ton  :  Sfa  Dreamt.  8. 

3.  The  act  of  gaining  or  acquiring  ;  acquisi- 
tion. 

"  The  double  gain  of  happiness." 

ShaJcttf. :  Jiichard  III..  IT.  4. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gain, 
profit,  emolument,  and  lucre :  "  Gain  is  here  a 
general  term,  the  other  terms  are  specific  : 
the  gain  is  that  which  comes  to  a  man  ;  it  is 
the  fruit  of  his  exertions,  or  agreeable  to  his 
wish  :  the  profit  is  that  which  accrues  from 
the  thing.  Emolument  is  a  species  of  gain  for 
labour  or  a  collateral  gain.  .  .  .  Gain  and 
profit  are  also  taken  in  an  abstract  sense  ; 
lucre  is  never  used  otherwise  ;  but  the  latter 
always  conveys  a  bad  meaning."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*  gain  -  devoted,  a.  Devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  gain. 

•'Iu  proud  and  gay 

And  gain-devoted  cities."      Coteper  :  Talk,  i.  682. 

•  gain  (3),  ».     [Ir.  gain  =  an  arrow ;  cf.  Low 
Lat.  ganeo  =  a  sjiear  or  dart.]    An  arrow. 
"  Gainut  grouJicleu  aryglit  guime  they  dryue." 

Alitaunder;  Fragment,  29L 

gain,  *  gayne,  *  geinc,  *  geyae,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Fr.  gagner.]  [GAIN  (2),  s.} 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  obtain  or  earn  as  profit  or  advantage  ; 
to  obtain  by  industry  or  the  right  use  of  re- 
sources. 


2.  To  win  ;  to  acquire  ,  to  get. 


3.  To  obtain,  acquire,  or  come  by  in  any 
way. 

"  Ye  should  not  have  loosed  from  Crete,  and  hare 
gained  thin  harm  and  loss."—Actt  xxvii  21. 

4.  To  win  ;  to  obtain  by  superiority  of  might 
or  right. 

"  Fat  fees  from  the  defended  Umbrian  draws. 
And  only  gains  the  wealthy  client's  cause." 

Dryden  :  Pertiui,  sat.  ill 

6.  To  reach ;  to  attain  to. 

"  In  such  discourse  we  gained  the  garden  rails." 

Tennj/ion  :  The  frinceu;  Validation,  80. 

6.  To  win  or  draw  to  any  side,  interest,  or 
party ;  to  gain  over. 


7.  To  make  a  profit  of ;  to  profit  by. 

"  If  you  have  two  vessels  to  fl  11.  and  you  empty  one 
to  fill  the  other,  you  gain  nothing  by  that"— Burnet : 
Theory  cf  the  Earth. 

*  8.  To  produce  as  a  profit ;  to  earn. 


*  9.  To  profit,  to  advantage. 

"  But  for  all  this,  whan  that  he  seeth  bis  time 
He  held  his  pees,  non  other  botc  him  gained." 

Chaucer:  TroUut,  bk.  L,  352. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  acquire,  or  advantage ;  to  proflt ;  to 
advance  in  interest,  possessions,  or  happiness. 

"Tea,  though  be  gaine  aud  cram  his  purse  with 

crownes, 

He    nought   foreseeth    what  treasons    dwells   in 
townes."      Gatcoigne:  TheFruitet  of  Warre. 

*2.  To  profit ;  to  be  of  advantage. 

"  No  gayneth  it  the  nought" 

Legend  of  St.  Gregory,  170. 

*  3.  To  become,  to  result. 

••Kit  ...  gain  to  be  necessary. "—EikonBatUike. 

*  4.  To  suffice,  to  last. 

"  Buy  me  a  pair  of  shoon  then, 
dont  the  auld,  the  new  are  dear  j- 
Ae  pair  may  gain  ye  haff  a  year." 

Ritton  •  Scotch  Songs,  i  174. 

If  1.  To  gain  ground:  To  advance  in  any 
undertaking  ;  to  make  progress  ;  to  acquire 
strength. 


gain— gainsay 


2.  To  gain  on  or  upon  : 

(1)  To  advance  nearer  ;  to  come  closer  to ; 
to  gain  ground  on. 

(2)  To  encroach  ;  to  make  way  by  degrees. 

"  Watchful  herons  leave  their  watery  stand, 
Aud,  mounting  upward  with  erected  flight, 
(Join  on  the  skies.' 

Dryden :  Virgil;  Gear  fie  i.  MO. 

(3)  To  prevail  against ;  to  have  an  advan- 
tage over. 

"  The  Englinh  have  not  only  gained  upon  the  Vene- 
tians in  the  Levant,  but  have  their  cloth  in  Venice 
itoelt'—Additm:  On  Italy. 

(4)  To  obtain  influence  with  ;  to  gain  over. 

"My  good  behaviour  had  gained  notir  on  the  em- 
peror, that  I  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  liberty."— 
Swift. 

3.  To  gain  over:  To  win  over  or  draw  to  any 
—side,  interest,  party  or  view. 

4.  To  gain  time :  To  obtain  an  increase  of 
time  for  any  purpose. 

5.  To  gain  the  wind : 

Naut. :  To  get  to  the  windward  side  of 
another  ship. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  gain  and  to 
get,  see  GET. 

gain,   'gayn,    *  gayne,   '  gcin,  *geyn, 

a.  &  adv.    [Icel.  gegn  =  advantageous,  conve- 
nient.] 
A-  As  adjective : 

1.  Convenient,  suitable. 

2.  Direct,  straight. 

"Forth  they  gonne  to  ride  a  gein  path." 

Lydgatt :  Story  of  Thebet. 

3.  Near,  contiguous,  close. 

4.  Handy,  dexterous. 

5.  Fine,  grand. 

"  To  greithe  Josaphe  in  that  geyn  weede." 

Joteph  of  Arimathea,  29*. 

6.  Easy,  tolerable. 

*  7.  Respectable,  honest. 
B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Tolerably,  pretty,  fairly ;  as,  gain  well, 
gain  quiet.     (Local.) 

2.  Cheaply. 

"gain,  *gein,  adv.  &pref.  [A. 8.  gegn;  Icel. 
gagn  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gagan,  gein  ;  8w.  gen  ;  Dan. 
gien.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Back,  again. 

"  Yee  sal  gain  to  yur  maistnrs  wend." 

Cursor  Mundi,  12,809. 

B.  As  pref. :  Gain  was  largely  used  in  com- 
pounds with  the  sense  of  back,  against,  in  op- 
position ;  of  these  compounds  only  gainsay 
now  remains  in  use. 

C.  As  preposition : 
L  Towards. 

"  With  bis  curt  gain  him  he  f  erd." 

Cursor  Mundi,  6,243. 
2.  Against. 

"  Gayn  holy  kyrk  was  I  rebell, 
Oain  fader  aud  moder  f ers  and  felle." 

Curnr  Mundi.  28,094. 

*  galn'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  gain ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  "can  be  gained,  obtained,  or  reached. 

"gain  age  (age  as  Kg),    *  gayn  age,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  gaignage ;  Low  Lat.  gagnagium  ;  Fr. 
gagnage  =  pasture-land.] 
Old  Law : 

1.  The  gain  or  proflt  of  tilled  or  planted 
land  raised  by  cultivating  it. 

"  I  trowe  the  gaynage  of  the  ground,  in  a  gret  shy-re. 

Nold  aparaile  that  place,  oo  poynt  tyl  other  ende." 

Fieri  Plowman's  Crede,  391. 

2.  The  horses,  oxen,  and  furniture  of  the 
wain,  or  the  instruments  for  carrying  on  til- 
lage, which,  when  a  villain  was  amerced,  were 
left  free,  that  cultivation  might  not  be  inter- 
rupted.   (BurriU.) 

*galn'-call,  s.  [Pref.  gain;  Eng.  call.]  A 
calling  in  opposition. 

"  That  other  letters  him  with  gaincall." 

Curtor  Mundi,  28,783. 

•gain -call   ing,  *  gane  -  call  -  ing,  s. 

[Eng.  gaincall ;  -ing.] 
Scots  Law :  Revocation. 

"  That  the  forsaid  part  its  sail  stand  at  thar  deliner- 
ance  irrevocabilly  but  ony  ganecalling."—Act.  Audit. 
(14M),  p.  142. 

•gain -come,  "gain  cum,  'gein  cume, 
e.  [A. 8.  gedncyme.]  A  coming  again  or  back  ; 
a  return. 

"  But  whan  he  saw  passed  both  day  and  hour 
Of  her  aaincome,  in  sorrow  can  opnresse, 
His  woful  hart,  in  care  and  heauiness." 

Chaucer :  Testament  of  Craeide. 


gain'  «r,  *gayn-er,  «.  [Eng.  gain;  -<•»-.] 
One  who  gains  or  obtains  proflt,  interest,  re- 
turn, or  advantage. 

"  The  cause  of  humanity  has  upon  the  whole  been 
a  considerable  gainer  by  the  conflict."—  Porleus,  vol. 
I.,  ser.  17.  tApp.) 

*  gain   fill,    Roine  full,  a.    [Eng.  gain  (2), 
s. ;  ful  (I).]    Producing  gain,  profit,  or  advan- 
tage ;  profitable,  advantageous ;  productive  of 
money. 

"  Petty  found  it  a  gainful  speculation  to  tend  or* 
thither.  —Macaulay :  Out.  £ny.,eh.  xti. 

"gain  fill  ly,  *  gayn  ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
gainful;  -ly.]  In  a  profitable  or  advantageous 
manner  profitably,  advantageously. 

"  To  make  your  almes  dedes  atiyiifutty  to  return* 
vntoyou."— Udal:  Cerinthiani  XL 

'gain  ful  ness,  s.  [Eng.  gainful;  -ness.) 
The  quality  of  being  gainful  or  profitable ; 
profit,  gain,  advantage. 

•gain  giv  ing,  s.  [Bug.  paiti,  pret.,  and 
giving.]  A  misgiving. 

"It  is  but  foolery;  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of  gu.n- 
gining  as  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman."— .Sha\eip.  : 
Hamlet,  v.  2. 

gain'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [GAIN,  v.] 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  winning  or  obtaining  as  a  gain, 
profit,  or  advantage  ;  acquisition. 

2.  Profits,    gains,    interest,    or   advantage 
gained. 

"  But  if  thy  gainings  do  surmount  expression, 
Why  doth  the  foolish  world  scorn  that  profession  t" 
Dunne :  To  Mr.  T.  on  talcing  Ordert. 

gaining  machine,  s. 

Join. :  A  machine  for  cutting  grooves  across 
the  face  of  a  beam,  usually  to  receive  the 
shoulder  of  the  tenon,  so  that  the  stud  joist 
or  post  framed  into  the  beam  may  have  a 
strength  to  resist  lateral  strain  greater  than 
that  due  merely  to  the  tenon  which  rests 
in  the  mortise  proper.  The  machine  is  also 
adapted  for  rabbeting  and  transverse  cutting 
generally. 

gaining  twist,  5. 

Rifling :  A  rifle-groove  whose  angle  of  twist 
becomes  greater  towards  the  muzzle.  This 
allows  the  ball  to  be  more  easily  started, 
gaining  a  greater  velocity  of  twist  as  it  pro- 
ceeds towards  the  muzzle. 

"gain -less,  a.  [Eng.  gain;  -Zess.]  Unpro- 
fitable ;  returning  no  profit  or  gain ;  produc- 
tive of  no  advantage. 

"[A  sin]  so  absolutely  gainleu  to  himself  in  hi* 
capacity,  even  as  a  sensual  brute."  —  Hammond: 
Workt,  iv.  514. 

*  gain'-less-ness,  s.    [Eng.  gainless ;  -nesi.] 
The  quality  of  being  gainless ;  unprofitableness. 

"  The  parallel  holds  too  in  the  gainleunett  as  well  M 
laboriousness  of  the  work."— More:  Decay  of  Piety. 

*gain'-ly,  *gayn-li,  *gane-ly,  *gayn- 
liche,  *  gayn-ly,  *  gayn-lych,  a.  &  adv. 
[Icel.gegnttiyr,  a.  ;  gegnliga,  adv.]  [GAIN,  a.) 

A.  Js  adjective : 

1.  Well-formed   or   well-shaped ;    comely, 
shapely.      (Now  only  used  in  the  negative 
compound  ungainly.) 

"[Thou]  that  art  so  gaynly  a  god." 

E.  Eiig.  Allit.  Poemt;  Oleanneu,  727. 

2.  Suitable,  convenient,  advantageous. 

B.  As  adv. :  Handily,  conveniently,  readily, 
dexterously. 

"He  might  with  ease  kneel  down,  and  so  might  the 
more  gainli/  be  loadeut"— H.  More:  Antidote  again* 
Atheism,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

*  gain  -pain,  s.    [Fr.  gagne-pain,  from  gagner 

—  to  gain,  and  pain  =  bread.]  A  name  ap- 
plied in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  sword  of  a 
hired  soldier. 

gain  -said  (ai  as  S),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [GAIN- 
SAY.] 

*  gain'-  saw,    *  gayne  -  sawe,    *  geyn  - 

sawe,  s.  [A.8.  geyn  =  against,  and  sagu  =  t 
saying,  a  saw  (q.v.).]  Gainsaying,  contra- 
diction. 

"  To  him  is  there  no  geynsawe." 

Curtor  Mundi,  14.81S. 

*  gain  '-say,  s.    [GAINSAY,  v.]    Contradiction, 
denial,  gainsaying. 

gain'-  say,  *  gain  -  sale,  *  gayn  -  say, 
*  gayn  saie,  *  geyn  say,  *  gaine-sy. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work.  whd.  son:  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full;  tryf  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


gainsayer-  -galactophagous 
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•geln-sei-en,  v.t.  &  f.     [Pref.  gain-  = 
•gainst,  and  Eng.  say  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  speak  against,  to  oppose,  to  contradict. 

"If  any  gaynsay  you.  ye  take  him  as  a  mortal 
enemy." — Golden  Bake,  let.  14. 

2.  To  deny,  to  contradict. 

"  If  he  it  geyntay,  I  wille  proue  it  on  him." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  154. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  deny,  to  contradict. 

"The  fearful!  chorl  durst  not  gaineiy  nor  dooe. 
But  trembling  stood,  and  yielded  him  the  pray." 
Spenter:  f.  «.,  III.  viii.  18. 

galn-say-er,  s.  [Eng.  gainsay;  -er.]  One 
who  opposes,  contradicts,  or  denies  what  is 
alleged  ;  an  opponent,  a  contradictor. 

"If  8t  Paul  had  not  foreseene  that  there  should  be 
gaintayen,  he  had  not  neede  to  haue  appointed  the 
confutation  of  gainsaying."— Latimer :  Third  Sernum 
before  King  Edward. 

gain' -say-ing,  *  gayn-sey-lng,  *  gein- 
sey-ing,  *  gen-sey-yng,  s.    [Eng.  gain- 
say ;  -ing.]    The  act  of  contradicting,  deny- 
ing, or  opposing  ;  contradiction,  denial. 
"  We'll  part  the  time  between's,  then :  and  in  that 
ril  no  gainsaying."    Shakes?. :  Winter's  Tale,  i.  5. 

*  gain  -some  (1),  a.    [Eng.  gain ;  suff.  -some.] 

Bringing  gain  or  profit ;   profitable,  advan- 
tageous. 

*  gain  -some  (2),  a.  [Eng.  gain,  a. ;  suff.  -some.] 

Gaiuly,  well-favoured. 

"  Noble,  wi»e, 
Faithful  and  gainsome." 

Massinger :  Roman  Actor,  IT.  i 

*  gain '-spur,  v.t.    [Eng.  gain,  and  spur.]   To 
excite  by  the  prospect  of  gain.    (Du  Bartas.) 

gainst,  prep.  [An  abbreviation  of  against 
(q.v.).] 

•gain -stand,  v.t.  [Pref.  gain-  =  against, 
and  Eng.  stand  (q.v.).]  To  withstand,  to  op- 
pose, to  resist. 

"  None  was  found  so  faithful!  to  God,  that  he  durst 
enterprise  to  resist,  nor  gainstand  the  manifest  im- 
pietie  of  their  princes."— Appellation  of  John  Knox, 
p.  21. 

*  gain  -strive,  v.i.  &  t.  [Pref.  gain-  =  against, 
and  Eng.  strive  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  strive  in  opposition  ;  to 
oppose,  to  resist. 

"  lie  may  them  catch,  vuable  to  gainestriue." 

Spenser :  F.  O..,  IV.  vii.  13. 

B.  Trans. :  To  oppose,  to  strive  against,  to 
resist,  to  withstand. 

"  In  case  yet  all  the  Fates  gainstrive  us  not, 

Neither  shall  we,  perchance,  die  unrcvenged." 
yicholas  Grimoald:  Cicero's  Death,  in  Ellis,  voL  11. 

*  gain  tak  ing,  *  gane  -tak-mg,  s.   [Eng. 
gain  =  again,  and  taking.]    The  act  of  forcibly 
taking  again. 

"Deforslng  of  the  officiare  In  execucion  of  his  office 
In  the  gane  taking  of  aue  caldrown  poundit  be  the 
laid  officaire. '— ^iVrif.  Beg.  (1538),  ver.  16. 

*  gain  yield,  *  gan-yeild,  *  gen-yell, *. 

[Eng.  gain  =  again,  and  yield.]    A  reward,  a 
recompence,  a  requital. 

"  The  goddls  mot  condlngly  the  foryelld, 
Eftir  thy  deserte  rendriug  sic  ganyrild." 

Douglas  :  Virgil,  57,  S. 

gair,s.  [GoRE(2), ».]  A  triangular  piece  of  cloth 
inserted  in  a  dress  or  robe  ;  a  gore. 

gair  -  fo%l,  ».  [Mid.  Eng.  gair  =  gare  = 
stare,  and  Eng.  fowl.] 

Ornith. :  A  name  given  locally  to  the  Great 
Auk,  now  extinct.  [AUK,  1.] 

•gair'-Ish,  a.    [GARISH.] 

*  gair'-lsh-ly,  adv.    [GARISHLY.] 

*  gair'-ish-ngss,  s.    [GARISHNESS.] 
gals' -ling,  s.    [GOSLING.]    A  gosling. 

"  Did  ever  any  mon  see  sic  a  set  of  green  gaislinyt  /" 
— Scott :  Bride  of  Lamntermoor.  ch.  xxv. 

gaist  (1),  «.      [GUEST.] 

gaist  (2),  «.    [GHOST.] 

gaist  coal,  i.  A  piece  of  dead  coal,  that, 
iu.itead  of  burning,  appears  in  the  fire  as  a 
white  lump. 

gait  (!),».    [GOAT.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  goat. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  silly,  simple-minded 
person. 

"To  scorn  the  poor  silly  gait  of  a  lassie  after  he's 
keepit  company  wl'  her  sae  lang."— Scott :  Antiquary, 
ch.  xv. 


gait-berry,   *.      An  old  name  for  the 
bramble-berry. 

gait  (2),  i.    [Icel.  gata  -  a  road,  a  way ;  Sw. 

goto,  —  a  street ;  Dan.  gade  —  a  street ;  Ger. 
gasse;  Goth,  gatwo ;  M.  H.  Ger.  gazze.] 

1.  A  path,  a  course,  a  way. 

"  I  descried  his  way 
Bent  on  all  speed,  and  marked  his  asry  gait." 

Milton :  P.  £.,  iv.  968. 

2.  A  street. 

"  Wes  to  be  sene  on  Edinburgh  gain, 
Fra  time  that  brauitie  begau." 

Burel :  Walton*  Coll.,  U.  5. 

3.  Steps,  walk. 

"  Thou  art  so  lean  and  meagre  waxen  late, 
That  scarce  thy  legs  uphold  thy  feeble  gait." 

Spenter  :  Mother  Xubberdi  Tale,  600. 

4.  The  manner  or  style  of  walking ;  carriage. 

"  Tls  Cinna,  I  do  know  him  by  his  gait." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Casar,  i.  3. 

T  For  the  difference  between  gait  and  car- 
riage, see  CARRIAGE. 
H  (1)  To  gang  one's  gait:  To  go  one's  way. 

(2)  To  gang  to  the  gait :  To  go  to  wreck. 

(3)  To  hold  the  gait :  To  hold  on  one's  way  ; 
to  prosper. 

(4)  To  take  the  gait :  To  depart ;  to  set  out 
on  a  journey  or  expedition  of  any  kind. 

gait  (3),  s.    [Etym.  doubtfuL] 

1.  A  charge  made  for  cattle  or  sheep  taken 
in  to  pasture ;  agistment. 

2.  A  sheaf  of  grain  tied  up. 

gait,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtfuL]  To  set  up  sheaves 
of  corn  on  end. 

gait  -ed,  a.    [Eng.  gait  (2);  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  particular  gait  or  mode  of  walk- 
ing ;   used  in  composition :   as   slo-w-gaited, 
heavy-graited,  &c. 

2.  Accustomed  to  the  road.    (Scotch.) 

gait'-er  (1),  *.    [Fr.  guttre ;  O.  Fr.  guestre.] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  ankle,  fitting  down 
upon  the  shoe.     It  is  usually  buttoned  or 
buckled  upon  the  outer  side,  and  has  a  strap 
passing  under  the  sole  of  the  shoe. 

2.  A  half-boot  with  a  cloth  top.   Now  gaiter 
is  also  used  colloquially  for  all  half-boots. 
(American.) 

gaiter-tree,  s.  An  old  name  given  to  the 
bramble. 

gait  -er  (2),  *.  [Eng.  gait  (3),  s. ;  -er.]  One 
who  ties  up  sheaves  in  a  particular  manner. 

gait  -er,  v.t.  [GAITER  (1),  *.]  To  furnish  or 
dress  with  gaiters. 

t  galt'-er-ette,  *.  [Eng.  gaiter ;  dimin.  suff. 
-ette.]  A  gaiter ;  a  covering  for  the  leg. 

gait  ling,  *  get-ling,  *  gyt  ling,  s.  [Eng. 
gait  (2)  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.]  An  infant. 

»  gaitre-berries,   *  gaytre-beriis,  s.  pi. 

[Cf.  Mid.  or  Prov.  Eng.  gattrebush,  and  gattridge 
=  dogwood.]  The  Dogwood  (Cornus  sanguinea), 
or  the  Cornelian  Cherry  (Cornus  mascula). 

"  Laxatives  of  catapns  or  of  gaytre  beriit." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  16,541. 

gaitt,  get,  s.  [GET,  v.]  That  which  is  be- 
begotten  ;  a  child,  a  brat. 

"  If  1  was  gaun  forward  amang  them,  a'  the  aaifti  o' 
boy  and  lassie  would  be  crying  at."— Scott :  Heart  of 
Midlothian,  ch.  xxxl. 

*  gal,  *  gale,  s.    [Icel.  gal  =  a  song,  a  charm.] 
L  A  song. 

"  Blisse  and  ioye  and  pleo  and  0nl." 

0.  Eng.  MiKtU.,  p.  97. 

2.  A  charm  ;  incantation. 

"  Hie  ne  muge  beren  here  remenge  ne  here  gal."— 
0.  Eng.  BomUiet,  ii.  197. 

3.  Talking ;  speech. 

"  So  grym  a  was  In  gait."       Sir  Ferumbrai,  1,888. 

*gal,  "gole,a.  [A.S.  gal;  But.  geil.]  Wanton, 
lustful,  lascivious. 

"  That  wes  of  his  fleysse  to  gal." 

O.  Eng.  Mitcett.,  p.  148. 

ga  la  (1),  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  Scotch 
cotton  fabric. 

ga  la  (2),  *.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  gale.  =  ornament, 
finery,  festive  attire.)  A  show  or  pomp ; 
festivity ;  mirth  ;  a  holiday. 

"They  dressed  as  If  for  a  gala  at  Versailles."— 
Macanlay :  BM.  Eng..  ch.  lii 

gala- day,  *.  A  holiday  with  sports  or 
festivities. 


gala-dress,  s.    Holiday  dress ;  finery. 

gal-a-9in  -e-»  (1),  *.  pi.  [Gr.  yaAa  (gala), 
genit.  yaAafcTos  (galaktos)  «  milk,  and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ineas.] 

But. :  The  name  given  in  1828  by  Don  to  an 
order  of  plants  now  called  Fraucoacese. 

gal-a-9in -e-ae  (2),  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat 
galax  (genit.  galacis)  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  sutf.  -inece.] 

Sot.  :  A  tribe  of  plants  of  somewhat  doubt- 
ful place  in  the  system.  Limlley  ranks  it 
under  the  Pyrolacese  ;  some  botanists  under 
the  Diapensiaeeae. 

ga-lac'-ta-goguea,  s.  pi.  [GALACTOGOOUES.] 

ga-lac'-tl-a,  s.  [Gr.  yaAoKTiop  (galaktion)  =  a 
little  milk,  "dimin.  of yaAa  (gala)  =  milk.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  sub- 
tribe  Glycinese.  Galactia  penditla,  a  native  of 
Jamaica,  is  a  pretty  flowering  climber,  culti- 
vated in  Britain. 

ga-lac'  tic,  a.  [Gr.  ydAa  (gala),  genit.  yaAaic- 
T«S  (galaktos)  =  milk  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :   Of  or  belonging  to  milk ; 
obtained  from  milk. 

2.  Astron. :  Of  or  relating  to  the  Galaxy  or 
Milky  Way. 

"Around  the  poles  of  the  galactic  circle."— A 
Spencer :  Instability  of  the  Homogeneous. 

galactic-circle,  s. 

Astron. :  The  name  given  by  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  to  the  circle  of  the  heavens  most  nearly 
agreeing  with  the  direction  of  the  Milky  Way. 

galactic-poles,  s.  pi. 

Astron. :  The  poles  of  the  galactic  circle. 

ga-lac  -tin,  ga-lac-tine,  s.  [Gr.  yaAa 
(gala),  genit.  yaAd<cTos  (galaktos)  =  milk ;  Bug. 
suff.  -in;  -ine  (Cliem.).] 

Chem. :  A  nitrogenous  substance  obtained 
from  milk  by  first  precipitating  the  casein 
with  acetic  acid  ;  coagulating  the  albumen  by 
boiling,  removing  the  fat  by  ether,  concentra- 
tion, filtration  from  earthy  phosphates,  allow- 
ing the  milk-sugar  'to  crystallize  out,  and 
finally  precipitating  the  galactin  by  alcohol. 
Thirty-five  parts  of  dried  milk  yield  one  part 
of  galactin,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  precipi- 
tated by  tannin,  but  differs  from  gelatine  in 
redissolving  at  60°.  Galactin  emulsifies  fat. 
It  is  found  in  the  blood,  gastric  juice,  animal 
membranes,  milk,  eggs,  and  many  morbid 
animal  fluids.  It  also  exists  in  th«  juices  of 
edible  plants,  and  in  the  fluid  of  the  embryonal 
cotyledons.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

ga^lac'-tite,  s.    [Ger.  galactit;  Gr.  yaXcucTm}* 

Xi'Oos  (galaktites  lithos)  =  a  stone  which  when 
wetted  and  rubbed  gives  out  a  milky  juice ; 
yoAa  (gala),  genit.  yaAaxros  (galaktos)  —  milk.] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Natrolite  (q.V;).  It 
occurs  in  colourless  crystals,  of  circular  form, 
in  the  south  of  Scotland. 

"  Ked,  white,  grey  marble,  jasper,  gatactite." 

Sylvester:  The  Magnificence,  51. 

*  ga  lac  to-den  -dron,  s.  [Gr.  yaAa  (gala), 
genit.  yaAaicTos  (galaktos)  =  milk,  and  Sci'Spov 
(dendron)  =  a  tree.] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  Artocarpacest,  formed 
to  include  the  co^v-tree  of  South  America.  The 
genus  is  now  made  a  synonym  of  Brosimum, 
and  the  cow-tree  IP  named  B.  Galactodendron. 

ga  lac'  to  gozuos,    ga-lac'-ta-gogues, 

s.  pi.  [Gr.  ya.\a.(gala),  genit.  yaAoucrov  (galaktos) 
—  milk,  and  oyto  (age)  =  to  induce.] 

Med. :  Medicines  which  promote  the  secre- 
tion of  milk. 

gal  -  ae  -  tSm'-  8  -  ter,  *.  [Gr.  yaAa  (gala). 
genit.  yaAaxTos  (galaki?*)  =  milk,  and  nirpov 
(metron)  =  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  quality  of  milk  by  its  spec.ilio 
gravity  ;  a  lactometer.  It  consists  of  a  stem 
and  bulb,  the  latter  charged  with  shot  serving 
as  ballast,  so  that  it  floats  upright  in  the  milk, 
the  relative  specific  gravity  being  indicated 
by  the  centesimally  graduated  stem. 

gal-ftc-toph'-a-gist,  s.  [Gr.  yaAa  (gala), 
genit.  ydAaKTos  (galaktos)  =  milk,  an^  <J>ayeii> 
(pliagem)  =  to  eat.]  One  who  subsist*  on 
milk. 

gal  ac-toph'-a-goiis,  o.    [Gr.  yaAa  (gala), 


boll.  b£y;  poftt.  J6%1:  cat,  cell,  chorus,  obin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  $enophon,  exist,     ph     £ 
clan,  -tian  --  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  —  shun;  -tlon,    sion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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asila  ctophoritis— galbulft 


genit.  YoAoxrof  (galaktos)  =  milk,  and  4>ay*lv 
(phagein)  =  to  eat,  j  Feeding  or  subsisting  on 
milk. 

ga  Iac-t6  phor-i-tls,  ».  [Or.  yoAoxro- 
Ikopos  (galaktophoros)  =  giving  milk  :  yoAa 
(gala)  =  milk,  and  <j>opof  (pharos)  =  bearing  ; 
stiff,  -it  is  =  denoting  inflammation  ;  Fr.  gakic- 
topfiorite.] 
Med.  :  Inflammation  of  the  lacteal  ducts. 

gal-ac-to'ph'-or-ous.'i.lGr.yoAc^jataO.genit. 
yoAaxrot  (galaktos)  =  milk,  and  <j>ip<a  (phtro) 
=  to  bear,  to  pn.  duce.] 

Ortl  Lang.  <t  Anat.  :  Producing  milk  ;  some- 
times applied  to  the  Lacteal  ducts  (q.v.). 

ga  lac  to  poi  et  ic,  a.  &  s.  [Or.  r«Ua  (gala), 
genit.  yaAoKTOi  (galaktos)  =  milk,  and  n-oir)- 
TUCOS  (  poietikos)  =  making  or  tending  to  make  ; 
vote'u  (poieo)  —  to  make.] 

A.  As  adj.  :   Increasing  or  tending  to  in- 
crease the  flow  of  milk. 

B,  As  subst.  :  A  substance  which  increases 
or  tends  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk. 

ga-lac-tose,   s.      [Gr.  y«Ua  (gala),  genit. 
(galaktos)  =  milk,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ose 


Chem.  :  CgHjjpg,  also  called  Arabiuose. 
Obtained  along  with  dextrose  by  boiling  milk 
sugar  [LACTOSE]  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
neutralizing  with  chalk  ;  filtering,  from  the 
filtrate  the  galactose  crystallizes  out  first.  It 
can  be  purified  from  dextrose  by  being  less 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  Galactose  crys- 
tallizes in  large  rhombic  prisms,  which  melt 
at  142°  ;  they  are  very  soluble  in  hot  water, 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It 
reduces  four  molecules  of  cupric  sulphate. 
Nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1'2,  oxidizes  it  into  mucic 
acid.  It  does  not  ferment  with  yeast.  By  the 
action  of  sodium  amalgam  it  is  converted  into 
dulcite. 

*  gal-age,  s.    [Sp.  galocha  =  a  wooden  shoe.] 

A  clog  ;  a  wooden  shoe.    [GALOCHE.] 

"  My  heart-blood  is  well-nigh  frorne,  I  feel  ; 
And  my  galage  grown  fast  to  my  heel.  " 

Spender  :  Shepheardt  Calender  ;  February. 

ga-la'-go,  s.  [Fr.  galago,  from  the  African 
name  (?).] 

Zool.  :  Galagos.  A  genus  of  Lemurid*. 
The  species  have  large  orbits,  so  as  to  suit 
their  nocturnal  habits.  They  feed  chiefly  on 
fruits,  devour  vegetable  gum,  and  inhabit  the 
continent  of  Africa. 

ga  lam,  s.  [An  East  Indian  word  (?).]  See 
etym.  and  compound. 

galam  butter,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  solid  fat  resembling  palm  oil, 
obtained  from  Bassia  Parkii  and  other  species. 
It  melts  at  43°,  and  is  soluble  in  ether.  By 
saponiflcation  it  yields  stearic  and  palmitic 
acids  ;  called  also  Shea-butter. 

ga  Ian  ga,  ga  -Ian  -gal,  ga  Ian  gale,  .s. 
[Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Ital.  galanga;  (3.  Fr.  galingal  ; 
Arab,  chalan,  khalandj  ;  Pers.  khulandj  —  a 
tree  from  which  wooden  bowls  are  made.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Various  species  of  Aljrinia,  specially 
A.  Galanga,  A.  racemosa,  A.  Allughas,  and  A. 
pyramidalis. 

2.  The  rhizomes  of  Alpinia  Galanga,  a  native 
of  China  and  Java.    They  are  aromatic,  and 
contain  a  volatile  oil  and  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance called  Kaempferide.    There  are  several 
other  roots  called  by  this,  name  :  they  are 
used  as  an  aromatic  medicine  in  China. 

*  gal  -ant,  *  gal-aunt,  a.  &  *.    [GALLANT.] 

gil  an  -thus,  s.  [Gr.  y<i\a  (gala)  =  milk,  and 
aivOos  (anthos)  =  bloscom,  flower.] 

Bot.  :  Snowdrop.  A  genus  of  Amaryllids, 
tribe  Amarylleae.  The  perianth  is  six-partite, 
campanulate,  the  three  outer  sepals  spreading, 
the  three  inner  smaller  ;  erect,  emargiuate,  no 
crown.  Two  species  are  known  ;  both  grow 
in  Europe.  Galanthus  nivalis  is  the  common 
Snowdrop,  which  may,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  be  really  wiH  in  Hereford- 
shire and  Denbighshire.  It  flowers  from 
January  to  March.  [SNOWDROP.] 

gal  an  tine  ,  s.  [Fr.,  f>om  a  root  gal-,  seen 
in  Ger.  gallerte  =  jelly  -,  cf.  Lat.  gelo  =  to  con- 
geal.] 

Cookery  :  Adish  of  veal,  sucking-pig,  chicken. 
or  other  white  meat,  freed  from  bone,  tiea 


np,  boiled,  covered  with  a  jelly,  and  served 
cold. 

ga-lan'-ty,  a.    [A  corrupt  of  gallant  (q.v.).] 
galanty  show,  s.     A  miniature  shadow 
pantomime.   Sometimes  the  figures  are  thrown 
upon  a  screen  by  a  magic  lantern. 

"  That  reminiscence  of  the  nursery,  the  galanty. 
thov."—CaUiU't  Technical  Educator,  pt.  x.,  p.  244. 

gal  a  pec  tite,  s.  [Ger.  galapectit,  from  Gr. 
ydAa  (gala)  =  milk  ;  ITTJKTOS  (pektos)  =  curdled, 
and  sun",  -tie  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  ordinary  Halloysite, 
from  Anglar.  (Dana.) 

Gal  a  te  -a,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  A  sea-nymph,  daughter  of 
Nereus  and  Doris,  and  passionately  fond  ol 
Acis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  whom  the  Cyclop 
Polyphemus,  out  of  jealousy,  killed  with  a 
fragment  of  broken  rock. 

2.  Astron. :  [ASTEROID,  74]. 

gal  a-the   a,  s.    [GALATEA.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Galatheidse  (q.v.).  Galatliea  strigosa  is  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  Cornwall,  &c. 

gal  a  the  I  dse,  s.  />!.  [Mod.  Lat.  galathea, 
and* Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  decapod  Crustaceans, 
sub-order  Anomoura,  which  they  connect  with 
the  Alacrura. 

Ga  la  ti  an  (ti  as  shi),  a.  &  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Galatia,  a 
country  of  Asia  Minor,  lying  south  of  Papilla- 
gonia,    west   of   Pontus,  and    north-east   of 
Phrygia.     It  was  originally  a  part  of  Phrygia, 
but  the  Gauls  or  Celts  having  invaded  Asia 
in  several  bodies,  conquered  and  settled  m 
this  country  about  B.C.  241,  whence  the  name. 

2.  .-l.s  subst.  :   A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Galatia. 

11  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians: 
Scripture  Canon :  A  New  Testament  Epistle, 
stated  in  ch.  i.  v.  1  to  have  been  written  by 
the  Apostle  Paul,  a  claim  admitted  by  the 
ancient  church  universally,'  and  by  nearly  all 
the  ablest  modern  critics.  It  is  one  of  the 
four  epistles  considered  by  Ferdinand  Baur  as 
genuine.  St.  Paul,  who  generally,  it  appears, 
used  an  amanuensis,  wrote  this  epistle  with 
his  own  hand  (vi.  11).  It  was  penned  just 
after  a  visit  by  the  apostle  to  the  Galatian 
church  (i.  6).  Two  such  visits  had  taken 
place ;  the  first,  during  which  lie  founded  the 
Galatian  church,  was  alx>ut  A.D.  51  or  50 
(Acts  xvi.  2);  the  second  was  about  A.D.  55 
(Acts  xviii.  23).  In  ch.  iv.  16  a  first  visit  is 
alluded  to,  implying  that  there  had  been  a 
second.  The  epistle,  then,  was  not  penned 
till  at  least  A.D.  55,  and  probably  not  until 
A.D.  57  or  58,  during  the  h'rst  part  of  the 
Apostle's  residence  at  Ephesus  (xix.  10).  The 
subscription  at  the  end  of  the  epistle  which 
shews  that  it  was  written  from  Rome,  though 
accepted  by  Baur,  is  rejected  by  most  critics. 
The  Galatian  church  consisted  mainly  of  Gen- 
tile converts.  On  these  Paul  did  not  impose 
the  yoke  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  though  he  was 
willing  to  tolerate  its  use  among  the  Jewish 
proselytes.  No  sooner  had  he  departed,  how- 
ever, than  Judaising  teachers  appeared  in  the 
Qalatian  church,  represented  that  Paul  was 
not  on  a  level  with  the  Apostles  originally 
chosen,  but  a  mere  subordinate  agent  whom 
they  had  sent  forth  ;  that  his  teaching  with 
regard  to  the  law  of  Moses  was  in  conflict  with 
that  of  Peter,  and  that  circumcision  was  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  salvation.  In  reply 
to  these  teachers,  Paul  showed  that  he  was  a 
real  Apostle  (i.  15,  &c.),  aud  that  he  met  the 
other  apostles  on  such  a  footing  of  equality, 
that  on  one  occasion  he  had  withstood  Peter 
to  the  face  when  he  was  to  be  blamed  (ii.  11 
-14,  &c.).  He  reproaches  them  for  their 
fickleness  in  so  quickly  turning  from  the  pure 
to  the  perverted  gospel  (i.  6-9  ;  iii.  1,  &c.), 
exhorts  them  not  to  relapse  from  Christian 
liberty  into  the  bondage  of  Judaism  (iii.,  iv., 
v.),  and  concludes  with  practical  exhorta- 
tions (vi.). 

gal  ax,  s.  [Gr.  yoAu&uos  (galaxaios)  =  milky, 
milk-white ;  yd\a  (gala)  =  milk ;  in  allusion 
to  the  milk-white  spikes  of  flowers.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Diapensiaceae  or  of  Pyro- 
laceae.  Galax  aphylli,  a  small  plant  growing 
wild  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  is  sometimes  seen  in  gardens  here. 


ga.  lax  -1-O8,  s.  [Gr.  yoAafaiiK  (galaxaios)  — 
iuilky.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Galaxiidse  (q.v.). 

ga  lax  I  dse,  ga  lax  -I-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  (jalaxias,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Teleostean  fishes, 
sub-order  Physostomata.  It  was  founded  by 
Prof.  Mu'ller.  They  are  akin  to  the  Salmonidse, 
but  are  destitute  of  an  adipose  tin  and  scales. 

gar  ax  y,  *  ga  lax  -i  as,  *  gal  ax  ie,  s. 

[Fr.   galaxie,   from   Lat.    galaxias,    from    Gr. 
yaAafias   (galaxias)  =   the   milky-way,   yiAo 
(gala),  gen.  yaAoJCTOs  (galaktos)  =  milk.] 
L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  The  galaxy,  that  milky  way 
Which  nightly,  as  a  circling  /one,  thou  seest 
Powdered  with  stars."        Milton :  P.  L.,  vii.  5T». 

2.  Fig. :  An  assemblage  of  splendid  persons 
or  things. 

"  The  crowded,  yet  clean  and  luminous  galaxiet  of 
imagery,  diffused  through  the  works  of  Bishop  Taylor." 
— Dr.  Parr.  (Latham.) 

tt.  Astron. :  The  Milky  Way.  It  consti- 
tutes nearly  a  great  circle  inclined  to  the  equi- 
noctial at  an  angle  of  about  6.j°,  and  cutting 
that  circle  in  right  ascension  Oh.  47'  and  12h. 
47',  so  that  the  northern  and  southern  poles 
are  situated,  the  one  on  right  ascension  12h. 
47',  declination  N.  27°,  and  right  ascension 
Oh.  47',  declination  S.  27°.  The  milky  ap- 
pearance of  the  great  belt  or  zone  now  de- 
scribed arises  from  the  blended  light  of 
countless  multitudes  of  stars,  each  doubtless 
a  sun  to  some  system  of  planets.  Sir  Wra. 
Herschel  estimated  that  at  one  portion  of  the 
Milky  Way  116,000  stars  passed  through  the 
field  of  the  telescope  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  on  another  occasion  258,000  stars  in  forty- 
one  minutes.  Here  and  there  the  Milky  Way 
divides,  especially  at  one  spot,  where  there  is 
a  separation  into  two  portions  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  projecting  siues  of  a  fishtail.  Sir 
W.  Herschel  believes  that  stars  are  not  scat- 
tered at  tolerably  uniform  intervals  through 
space,  but  are  congregated  at  particular  spots'. 
The  solar  system  is  in  a  stratum  of  stars,  the 
thickness  of  which  is  inconsiderable  compared 
with  its  length  and  breadth.  The  sun  is 
situated  near  the  middle  of  the  stratum,  in 
proximity  to  the  front,  where  it  subdivides 
into  two  streams.  Looking  laterally  to  the 
right  or  left  one  sees  out  of  the  marching 
regiment  of  stars  into  comparatively  vacant 
space,  but  looking  forward  or  backward  the 
front  or  rear  can  be  seen  blended  together  so 
as  to  constitute  the  appearance  called  the 
Milky  Way.  Among  the  other  popular  names 
given  to  the  Galaxy  are  Jacob's  Ladder,  the 
Way  to  St.  James's,  Watling  Street,  &C. 

gal  ba,  s.  [A  corruption  of  calaba,  the  West 
Indian  name  of  the  tree.]  A  durable  wood  pro- 
duced by  CalophyllumCalaba.  [CALOPHYLLUM.] 

gal  ba-num,  s.  [Lat.  galbanum;  Gr.  yoA/Sani 
(galbane);  Heb.  rmbn  (chhelbenah),  from  abn 
or  Urn  (chheleb)  —  fatness.] 

1.  Phar.  :   A  gum  resin  obtained  from  an 
umbelliferous  plant,  Ferula  galbanijlua.      It 
is  imported  from  Persia  and  India.     It  occurs 
in  translucent  masses    of   brownish    yellow 
agglutinated  tears,   which    have    a    peculiar 
smell,  and  a  bitter  acrid  taste.   It  yields  when 
distilled  with  water  about  seven  per  cent,  of 
a  volatile  oil,   having    the    formula  Ci0Hi«, 
boiling  at  160° ;  the  residue,  after  boiling  with 
milk  of  lime,  and  then  precipitating  the  filtrate 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  yellow  resin, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.    When  the  alco- 
holic solution  of  this  resin  is  saturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  it  yields  umbelliferone. 
The  purified  resin  yields  by  destructive  dis- 
tillation a  blue  oil,  which  boils  at  289°,  and 
has  the  formula  C2oHsoO.     It  is  said  to  be 
identical  with  the   blue    oil    obtained  from 
chamomile.      Galbanum   fused  with    caustic 
potash  yields  resorcin  CcH4(OH)2-(l-3).    Gal- 
banum is  used  to  prepare  Emplastrum  Galbani, 
and  is  given  internally  as  a  stimulating  ex- 
pectorant. 

2.  Scrip. :   The  translation,  galbanum,  in 
Exod.  xxx.  34.  is  probably  correct.     It  was 
one  ingredient  in  the  holy  anointing  oil. 

gal'-bu-la,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  yellow  bird,  supposed 
to  be  the  "female  of  the  Golden  Oriole.] 
Ornith.:  Jacamar.     The  typical  genus  of 
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the  family  Galbulinse  (q.v.).  Example  :  Gal- 
bula  paradisea,  the  Swallow-tailed  Kingfisher 
of  Surinam. 

gal-bu-H'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  galbul(a),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inae.] 

Ornith. :  Jacamars,  a  sub-family  of  Hal- 
cyonidae  (Kingfishers),  which  to  a  certain 
extent  it  connects  with  Meropidae  or  Bee- 
eaters.  They  have  a  long,  straight,  greatly- 
compressed  bill ;  the  wings  of  moderate 
length,  the  fourth  quill  longest;  the  central 
feathers  of  the  tail  very  long.  They  have 
generally  metallic  plumage,  green  being  the 
most  frequent  colour.  They  are  found  in 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  building 
in  holes  in  trees.  They  sit  on  low  naked 
branches  on  the  forest  paths,  whence  they 
dart  upon  butterflies. 

gal  -bu-liis,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  nut  of  the  cypress- 
tree.]" 

Bot. :  A  collective  fruit,  allied  to  the  Stro- 
bilus  (Cone-proper),  but  differing  only  in  being 
round,  and  having  the  heads  of  the  carpels 
much  enlarged.  Example,  the  Juniper. 

*gal-der,  *gal-dere,  s.  [A.S.  galdvr,  geal- 
dor  ;  Icel.  galdr.  ]  A  charm,  an  enchantment. 

"  Heo  bigolen  that  child  mid  galdert  swithe  stronge." 
Layamoii,  ii.  884. 

gale  (1),  s.     [Dan.  gal  =  mad,  furious  ;  cf.  Icel. 
gold  =  a  breeze  ;  galdrahridh  =  a  storm  raised 
by  spells ;  Ir.  &  Gael,  gal  —  vapour,  smoke.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  A  wind ;  specifically,  one  stronger  than 

*  breeze,  but  less  violent  than  a  tempest ;  it 
is  usually  used   in    conjunction  with    some 
qualifying  adjective  :  as  a  gentle  gale,  a  strong 
gale,  a  fresh  gale,  <fcc. 

"  Both  shores  were  lost  to  sight,  when  at  the  close 
Of  d»y  a  stiffer  faU  at  East  arose." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoia r. 

2.  A  breeze,  a  current  of  air. 

"  While  every  gale  is  peace,  and  every  grove 
Is  melody.  Thornton :  Spring,  878. 

IL  Fig, :  A  quarrel,  a  disturbance,  a  breeze, 
A  tumult ;  noisy  excitement. 

"  Then  the  music  touched  the  gates  and  died, 
Bos*  again  from  where  it  seemed  to  fail 
Stormed  in  orbs  of  soug,  a  growing  gale." 

Tennyton  :  t'ition  of  Sin,  St. 

If  For  the  difference  between  gait  and  breeze, 
gee  BREEZE. 

gale  (2),  s.  [A.S.  gafol  =  rent,  tribute.]  A 
periodic  payment  of  rent  or  custom ;  an  in- 
stalment of  money.  [GAVEL.] 

"  He  has  offered  20  per  cent,  reduction  on  all  rent 
due,  which  would  amount  to  £40,  and  60  per  cent  on  a 
single  gale."— Daily  ffewt,  Oct.  5.  1881. 

U  Hanging  gale  :  (See  extract). 

"  Mr.  Litton  said  it  would  be  better  to  abandon  the 
use  of  the  terra  hanying-gnle,  as  there  was  no  such 
terra  in  the  Act.  A  hangintj-tj'ilf  meant  a  gale  still 
left  unpaid  at  each  paymentof  rent."— Standard,  Nov. 
80,  1882. 

gale-day,  s.  The  day  on  which  an  in- 
stalment of  rent  is  due. 

"  The  rente  were  not  demanded  till  the  expiration  of 
twelve  months  after  the  g'ile-day.~— Standard,  Nov.  30, 

gale  (3),  *gagel,  "gall,  '  gaul,  *gayle, 

*  gaylle,  *.    [A.S.  gagol ;  Dut.  gagel.] 

Bot. :  Myrica  Gale ;  its  full  English  name  is 
Sweet  Gale.  It  is  called  also  Bog  Myrtle.  It 
is  a  twiggy  shrub,  two  or  three  feet  high,  oc- 
curring in  bogs  and  moors  on  the  Highland 
mountains  and  elsewhere,  ascending  to  the 
height  of  1,800  feet.  It  is  found  also  on  the 
Continent,  in  Northern  Asia,  and  in  North 
America.  The  flowers  are  in  catkins ;  the 
leaves  are  covered  with  a  waxy  pubescence. 
It  yields  wax,  rosin,  l>enzoic  acid,  and  tannin. 
[MVRICA,  MYRK  \CKX..] 

"flale;  mirtiu ;  mirceium  fit  locut  «M  ertKunt." — 
— CatAot  Anglirum. 

•gale  (4),*.    [A.S.  3d/.  i 

1.  A  song. 

"The  nygbtyngale 
In  wode  maketh  miry  gale. '        Alitaundtr,  t,MT. 

2.  A  noise,  chatter. 

~  Ustonlth  now  and  letith  gaU."    MuiMtdtr,  2,047. 

*  gale  (S),  s.    [GAOL.] 

gale(l),  v.i     [GALB  (1),  *•! 
Naut.  :  To  nil ;  to  sail  fast 

gale (2),  'gall,  •galyn,  v.i.  [A.S.  galan; 
Icel.  4  8w.  gala ;  Dan.  onle  =  to  cry,  to  sing.] 
To  cry,  to  sing,  to  croak. 


gale  (3),  v.t.    [GALE  (2),  ».] 

Min. :  To  acquire  the  right  of  working,  as  a 
mine. 

ga'-le-a,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  helmet,  usually  of 
leather,  whereas  the  cassis  was  generally  of 
metal.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  amnion. 

2.  Bot. :  Helmet ;  the  arched  upper  lip  in 
some  labiate  flowers :  example,  Lamium  album. 

3.  Paloeont. :   A  fossil  echinoderm,  shaped 
like  a  helmet. 

4.  Pathol. :  A  headache  extending  all  over 
the  head. 

5.  Surg. :  A  bandage  for  the  head. 

gal  -e-as,  s.    [GALLEAS.] 

Naut. :  A  low-built  French  galley  worked 
with  sails  and  oars. 

ga  -le-ate,  ga'  le-at-ed,  a.  [Lat  galeatus, 
from  galea  =  a  helmet.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Covered  with  a  helmet  or 
helmet-shaped  covering. 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  Helmeted  ;  having  a  Galea  (q.v.). 

2.  Ornith.:   Having  a  crest  of  feathers  on 
the  head  like  that  of  a  helmet  ;  crested. 

gal-e-cy'-nus,  s.    [Gr.  yoXij  (gate)  =  a  weasel, 

and  K\i<av  (kudn),  genit.  KWOS  (kunos)  =  a  dog.) 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Viverridae,  from  the 

Pliocene  of  CEningen.     It  seems  intermediate 

between  the  civets  and  the  dogs.    (Nicholson.) 

ga-le'-ga,  s.  [Etym.  somewhat  doubtful  ;  con- 
sidered to  be  probably  from  Gr  -yoAa  (gala)  = 
milk,  and  ay«o  (ago)  —  to  draw,  to  induce  ; 
these  plants  being  said  to  increase  the  milk  of 
the  animals  eating  them.] 

Bot.  :  Goat's  Rue  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
subtribe  Galegeae  (q.v.).  They  have  pinnate 
leaves,  and  long  axillary  racemes  of  lilac  or 
white  flowers.  They  are  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  and  extend  to  Persia.  Galega 
officinalls  was  formerly  used  in  fevers  and 
convulsions. 

ga-leg'-e'-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  galeg(a),  and  Lat. 
tern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eat.] 
Bot.  :  A  subtribe  of  Loteae  (q.v.). 

gal  -e-I-dw,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  gale(us)  (q.v.),  and 
ft  p.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  Squalina  (Sharks). 
They  have  small  spiracles,  two  dorsal  fins, 
both  of  them  destitute  of  spines,  and  an  anal 
fln.  [GALEUS.] 

g&l-e-me'-ta,  gal-I-me'-ta,  s.  [A  native 
word.]  (See'the  compound.) 

galemeta  wood,  s. 
Hut.  :   The    native    name   In    Jamaica   for 
Bumel.ia  salicijolia. 

ga-le'-mys,  ».  [Gr.  yoAVj  (gale)  =  a  weasel, 
ami  /iOs  (mus)  =  a  mouse.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Soricidae  (Shrews),  often 
called  Myyale  ;  a  name,  however,  which  is 
yet  more  commonly  applied  to  a  genus  of 
spiders.  Galemys,  or  Mygale  moschata,  Lin- 
nwus's  Castor  moschatus,  is  the  Muscovy  or 
Musk-rat,  called  by  the  French  Desman.  It 
is  found  in  Russia.  Galemys  or  Mygale  py- 
renaica,  occurs  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 


ga  le  na,  s.  (Lat.,  from  Gr.  yoX^  (galenS) 
'=  stillness  of  the  sea  ;  so  called  from  its  sup- 
posed property  of  quieting  the  violence  of 
disease  ;  Fr.  galene.] 

*  1.  Ord.   Lan.gr.  ;   A  supposed   remedy  or 
antidote  for  poison. 
2.  Min.  :  [GALENITE], 

ga  'cn-ic  (1),  pa  len  ic  -al  (1),  a.  [Eng. 
ii/ili  ii(n)  ;  -ic,  -ical.\  Pertaining  to  or  containing 
galena. 

ga  len  Ic  (2),  ga  len  ic-al  (2),  a.  [See 
def.)  Pertaining  to  Galen,  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian, born  at  Pergamus,  A.D.  131,  and  said  to 
have  died  at  Rome  about  A.D.  200,  or  his 
method  of  treating  diseases  ;  remedial. 

*  Ga  len  ism,  ».  [From  Galen,  the  physician, 
and  Eng.  stiff,  -ism.  ]  The  doctrines,  or  method 
of  treating  diseases  taught  by  Galen. 


•  Ga'-len-ist,  s.    [From  Galen,  and  Eng.  suit 
-ist.]      A  follower  or  disciple  of  Galen  ;   a 
Galenite.    (Matsinger:  Parl.  of  Love.) 

Gal-en-ists,  s.  pi.  [Named  from  their 
founder,  Galen  or  Galenus  Abrahans  de  Haau. 
(Def.).] 

Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist.  :  An  Anabaptist  sect, 
one  of  two  into  which  the  Waterlanders  split 
in  1664.  Galen,  their  founder  [Etym.],  was  a 
doctor  of  medicine  and  a  minister  among  the 
Mennonites  at  Amsterdam.  He  is  said  to  have 
taught  that  the  Christian  religion  was  not  so 
much  a  body  of  truths  to  be  believed  as  of 
principles  to  be  obeyed.  His  enemies  accused 
him  of  having  Socinian  proclivities,  a  charge 
from  which  the  States-General  acquitted  him 
on  September  14,  1663. 

tga'-len-ite  (1),  ga-le'-na,  s.  [Lat.  galen(a) 
=  (1)  lead  ore  ;  (2)  the  dross  of  melted  lead  ; 
-ite  (Min.).'] 

Min.  :  An  isometric,  metallic  ore  with  cubic 
cleavage.  It  occurs  also  tabular,  or,  rarely, 
fibrous.  Hardness,  2'5  to  275  ;  sp.  gr.  7  "25  to 
7'70  ;  lustre,  metallic  ;  colour  and  streak,  lead- 
grey.  Compos.  :  Sulphur,  13'4  ;  lead,  86'6  = 
100.  It  sometimes  contains  a  small  amount 
of  silver,  zinc,  antimony,  &c.  Varieties  : 
(1)  Ordinary  galena.  (2)  Argentiferous  galena. 
(3)  Galena,  with  impurities  of  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, &c.  Under  this  head  are  ranked  Bleish- 
weif,  Targionite,  and  Steinmannite.  (4)  Galen* 
containing  an  excess  of  sulphur.  It  includes 
supersulphuretted  lead.  (5)  Targionite  (q.v.). 
It  is  very  abundant  in  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  in  many  other  countries,  as  Sweden,  Ger- 
many, Britain,  Ac.  Most  of  the  lead  of  commerce 
is  extracted  from  it,  and  often  much  silver. 

*  Ga  -len  ite  (2)  [From  Galen,  and  Eng.  suft 
-ite.]    A  physician. 

"Not  much  unlike  a  skilful  Galenite." 

Sylvetter  :  Du,  Bartat  ;  The  TropMn. 

ga-le-nd-cer'-a-tite,  s.  [Lat.  galena  ;  Gr. 
'/ce'pas-  (keras),  i  genit,  Ktparos  (keratos)  =  the 
head,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  PHOSGENITE  (Dana.); 
called  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  Crom- 
fordite  (q.v.). 

gal-e  6b-do-lon,  s.    [Gr.  YoAco/3SoAoi'(jrato- 

obdolon)  =  a  blind  nettle  ;    yoAe>)  (galee)  =  a 
weasel,  and  /SSdAo?  (bdolos)  =  a  fetid  scent] 

Bot.  :  Weaselsnout.  A  sub-genus  of  Lamium 
(q.v.).  The  old  GaleoMolon  luteum,  the  Yellow 
Weaselsnout  or  Yellow  Archangel,  is  now 
Lamium  Galeobdolon.  It  is  found  in  hedges 
and  copses,  chiefly  on  chalk  and  limestone, 
from  Yorkshire  south.  Abroad  it  extends 
through  Northern  Europe  to  Western  Siberia. 

gal-e  6  9<sr  -do,  s.  [Gr.  y<iA«>«  (galeos)  =  a 
shark,  and  xepSot  (kerdo)  =  a  fox.] 

Pakzont.  :  A  genus  of  Sharks  founded  upon 
teeth  obtained  from  the  cretaceous  rocks,  and 
from  the  Eocene  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. 

gal-e  o'-def,  s.  [Gr.  -yaAr/  (gale)  =  a  weasel, 
and  eI6o?  (ados)  =  form,  appearance.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Galeo- 
didse  (q.v.).  Galeodes  aranoidcs  is  found  in  the 
sandy  deserts  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and 
is  said  to  annoy  camels,  and  inflict  an  en- 
venomed wound  on  man. 

gal  e-od'-I-dre,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  gnUod(es), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Arachnida  (Spiders),  order 
Adelarthrosomata.  It  is  sometimes  called  also 
Solpugidie.  The  falces  or  mandibles  are  very 
large  and  chela  te  ;  the  maxillary  palpi  are  in  the 
form  of  long  feet  ;  there  are  two  eyes  on  the 
front  of  the  head;  the  cephalothorax  and 
abdomen  are  distinctly  separate  from  each 
other  and  both  segmented,  and  the  respiration 
is  by  tracheae.  The  animals  are  nocturnal  and 
predatory  ;  they  inhabit  the  warmer  regions. 


-dw,  ».pl.  [Mod.  Lat. 
gatf.opithec(us)  (q.v.),  and  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  Flying  Lemurs.  A  family  of  Mam- 
malia, order  Insectivora,  which,  however,  it 
connects  with  the  Quadrumana.  It  contains 
only  the  genus  Galeopithecus  (q.v.). 

g&l-e'-O'-pI-the'-CUS,  s.     [Gr.  •yaAtr)  (galee)  = 
a  weasel,  and  ni0r|<co«  (pithekos)  =  an  ape,  a 
monkey.] 
Zool.  :  Flying  Lemur  ;  the  typical  and  only 


boll,  bo*y;  poUt,  Jrffrl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  L 
clan,  -tian  =  sh»n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous,    tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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galeopsis— galium 


genus  of  the  family  Galeopitheciuae  (q.v.). 
They  have  a  membrane  extending  from  the 
nape  of  the  neck  to  the  forelegs,  and  thence 
to  the  hind  ones  aud  the  tail.  This  enables 
them  to  take  long  leaps  from  tree  to  tree.  It 
is,  however,  only  a  parachute  to  support  them 
In  the  air,  not  a  wing  to  enable  them  to  fly 
like  bats.  They  occur  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. The  best-known  species  is  Galeo- 
pitttecus  volons,  found  in  Malacca,  Sumatra, 
and  Borneo. 


,  s.  [Lat.  galeopsis  ;  Or. 
sis),  from  •yoAejj  (galee)  =  a  weasel,  and 
(opsis)  =  appearance.  The  comparison  is 
between  the  corolla  of  the  plant  and  a  weasel's 
head.] 

Bo*.:  Hemp-nettle.  A  genus  of  Labiatw 
'Lamiacese),  family  Lamidie.  The  calyx  is 
•ipanulate,  the  anther  cells  opposite,  burst- 
nig  transversely  by  two  valves.  British 
species  :  (I)  Galeopsis  Ltidamim.  the  Red  ;  (2) 
G.  dubia,  the  Downy  ;  and  (3)  G.  Tetrah.it,  the 
Common  Hemp-nettle.  G.  versicolor,  the 
Large-flowered  Hemp-nettle,  is  reduced  by 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  to  a  sub-species  of  No.  3. 
No.  2  is  employed  by  country  people  in 
Britain  as  a  pectoral  medicine. 

fal-er-Ic'-n-late,   a.      [Lat.   galericulum, 
dimin.  of  gdlerus  =  a  hat  or  cap.] 
Botany,  etc.  : 

L  Covered  as  with  a  hat  or  cap. 
2.  Having  a  tuft  or  plume.    (Paxton.) 

f  gaT-er-lte,   «.      [Lat.  galer(tts)  =  a  hat  or 
cap  ;  -tie  (Afin.).J    [GALERITES.] 
Palceont.  :  An  echinid  of  the  genus  Galerites 


r-i  -tif  ,  s.    [GALEBITE.] 

Palceont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Galeritidae  (q.v.).  They  are  found  chiefly  in 
the  chalk. 


-It  -I-d»,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  galerit(es) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Palceont.  :  A  family  of  Echinoderms,  order 
Echiaoidea.  (GALERITES.] 

•gal  -ern,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  north 
wind.  (Evelyn:  Complete  Gardener.) 

gal-er-u  -ca,  s.  [Lat.  galerum  =  a  helmet- 
like  covering  for  the  head  ;  a  cap,  a  bonnet.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Galerucidse.  Six  species  are  British. 

gal-e-ru'-cI-dsB,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  galeruc(a), 
and  Lat  fern.  pi.  suff.  -wte.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  tetramerous  beetles,  sub- 
tribe  Cyclica.  They  are  by  some  comprehended 
in  the  Chrysomelidae.  The  length  of  the  an- 
tennae is  half  that  of  the  body  or  less.  They 
are  of  the  same  thickness  throughout,  or 
thicker  towards  the  end,  and  the  insects  them- 
selves are  ovoid,  oval,  or  nearly  hemispherical. 

ga-lcs'-tes,  s.  [Gr.  yaAeij  (goZee)  =  a  weasel, 
and  Ar/cmjs  (lestis)  =  a  robber.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  mammalia,  founded 
on  remains  from  the  Purbeck  Beds,  which 
are  of  upper  oolitic  «ge.  It  seems  to  have 
been  an  insectivorous  and  marsupial  mammal. 

gal  -ets,  s.  pi.  [Fr.  gaJet  =  a  pebble,  a  shingle.] 
The  splinters  of  stone  broken  off  by  the  stroke 
of  the  mason's  chisel.  Also  called  spauls. 

gal  -e  -us,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Class.  Lat. 
galeos;  Gr.  yoAeos  =  a  kind  of  shark  or  dog- 
fish.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Galeidae.  Two  species  occur  in  Britain.  One 
is  Galena  vulgaris,  which  is  six  feet  long,  and 
destructive  to  the  fisheries.  It  is  called  the 
Common  Tope,  the  Penny  Dog,  and  the 
Miller's  Dog.  The  other,  Mustelus  Iczvis,  is 
smaller,  has  flat  teeth,  feeds  chiefly  on  crus- 
taceae,  and  is  called  in  Cornwall  the  Bay- 
mouthed  Dog. 

ga  le-worts,  s.  pi.     [Eng.  gale,  and  worts.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
Myricaceae,  of  which  Myrica  Gale  is  the  type. 
[GALE,  MYRICA.] 

gal-i-a,  s.    [GALL.] 

Med.  :  A  medical  preparation  containing  gall 

gal-i-a  -96-86,  gal  -i-e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
gali(um)  (q.v.),  aud  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-acece;  -eae.] 


Bot. :  Stellates,  an  order  of  Epigynous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Ciiichonales.  The  name  Stel- 
lates, fnrmi'il  from  Stellatae,  given  by  Ray  in 
A.D.  1690,  refers  to  the  star-like  appearance 
of  the  flowers.  The  order  consists  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  with  angular  stems,  whorled 
exstipidute  leaves,  and  minute  flowers.  Calyx 
superior  obsolete  or  four,  five,  or  six-lobed. 
Corolla  monopetalous,  valvate,  rotate,  or 
tubular,  its  divisions  the  same  in  number  as 
those  of  the  calyx,  as  are  the  stamens.  Fruit 
a  didymous  indehiscent  pericarp,  with  two 
cells  and  two  seeds.  Seven  or  eight  genera 
and  from  300  to  820  species  are  known  ;  all 
from  cold  and  temperate  regions,  or,  if  from 
hot  countries,  then  from  hills.  British  genera, 
Galium,  Rubia,  Asnerula,  and  Sherardia  (q.v.). 
Sometimes  the  Galiaceae  are  reduced  to  a  sub- 
order of  Rubiacose,  the  latter  category  being 
made  to  include  also  the  Cinchonads. 

*ga'-Uc,  a.    [GAELIC.] 

Ga-ll9'-i-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gallcia,  a 
province  in  the  north-west  of  Spain. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A   native  or   inhabitant   of 
.    Galicia. 

Gal-I-le'-an,  Gal-I-l»'-an(l),  a.  &  «.  [From 
Galilee  ;  Eng  adj.  suff.  -an.} 
A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Galilee  (q.v.). 

C.  As  substantiix : 

L  Geog. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Galilee. 
IL  History: 

1.  The  followers  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite, 
who  resisted  the  payment  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  Quirinius,  the  Cyrenius  of  St.  Luke  (Luke 
ii.  1),  and  gave  the  Romans  trouble  till  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  in  A.D.  70. 

2.  (PI.)  A  name  applied  to  Jesus  and  His 
disciples,  from  the  intimate  connection  they 
had   with  Galilee  (Matt.  xxvi.  69 ;  Mark  xiv. 
70) ;  hence  applied  by  Pagans  and  Mohamme- 
dans, as  a  term  of  reproach,  to  Christians 
generally. 

"  And  wounds  by  Galilean*  given, 
The  surest  pass  to  Turkish  heaven." 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

Gal  I  le  -an  (2),  a.  [After  Galile(o)  ;  Eng. 
suff.  -an.]  Pertaining  to  or  invented  by  Galileo, 
the  celebrated  astronomer. 

Galilean-telescope,  s. 

Optic  instru. :  A  telescope  of  the  simplest 
construction,  like  an  opera  glass.  It  has  only 
two  lenses,  one  an  object-glass,  the  other  a 
diverging  or  concave  eye-piece. 

Gal':i  lee,  s.  [Gr.  Ta\i\aCa  (Galilaia) ;  Heb. 
rrV^  (Gelilah),  from  V?|  (galil)  -  (as  subst.) 
a  circle,  a  region,  (as  adj.)  rolling,  turning. 
See  def.  1.] 

1.  Geog. :  A  Roman  province,  comprehend- 
img  all  the  north  of  Palestine  west  of  the 
Jordan.    As  the  term  Asia  began  with  a  small 
patch  of  territory  in  Asia  Minor,  but  gradually 
had  its  meaning  extended  till  it  took  in  all 
the  Asiatic  continent,   so  the  word  Galilee 
was  first  applied  to  a  fragment  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,    constituting  its  northern  portion 
(Joshua  xx.  7  ;  2  Kings  xv.  29).    It  was  mostly 
inhabited  by  Gentiles  (Isaiah  ix.  1  ;  1  Maccab. 
v.  20-23).     In  the  New  Testament  times  the 
word  had  the  more  extended  meaning,  and  we 
learn  from  Josephus  that  there  were  an  Upper 
and  a  Lower  Galilee. 

2.  Arch. :  A  porch  or  chapel  at  the  entrance 
of  a  church.    The  galilee  at  Lincoln  Cathedral 
is  a  porch  on  the  west  side  of  the  south  tran- 
sept ;  at  Ely  Cathedral  it  is  a  porch  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave  ;  at  Durham  it  is  a  large 
chapel  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  whicli  was 
built  for  the  use  of  the  women,  who  were  not 
allowed  to  advance  farther  into  the  church 
than  the  second  pillar  of  the  nave.     In  the 
galilee  were  also  deposited  corpses  previous 
to  interment,  and  religious  processions  were 
formed.    The  name  is  derived  from  the  ex- 
pression in  the  Bible,  "  Galilee  of  the  Gen- 
tiles."   At  Durham  the  bishop's  consistory- 
court  was  also  held  in  the  galilee. 

gal  I  ma  -ti  a  (ti  as  shJ),  «•  [Fr.,  prob.  a 
form  of  galimafree  =  Galimaufray  (q.v.),  but 
traditionally  said  to  be  derived  from  the  con- 
fusion of  an  advocate  who,  pleading  the  case 
of  a  man  named  Matthew,  from  whom  a  cock 
had  been  stolen,  used  the  words  Galli  Ma- 
^ios  =  the  cock's  Matthew,  instead  of  Gallus 
Mathice  =  Matthew's  cock.]  Nonsense,  con- 


fused or  nonsensical  language  ;   an   absurd 
mixture  of  words. 

gal-I-xne'-ta,  s.    [GALEMETA.] 

gal'  -in-galc,  s.  [O.  Fr.  garingal ;  Fr.  gufan. 
gal;  Ger.  galgant.] 

Bot. :  Cyperus  longiis,  a  perennial,  tall  sedge, 
with  an  umbellate  cyme,  and  erect,  red-brown 
glumes.  It  is  found  in  the  south  of  England, 
Wales,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  but  is  very 
rare.  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker.) 

"  The  rote  is  gingeuir  and  gaUnaa.lt* 

Land  of  Cockayne,  71. 

gal-in  so'-ga,  s.  [Named  after  Don  M.  M. 
de  Galinsoga,"  a  Spanish  botanist] 

But.  :  A  genus  of  Composites.  Only  one  or 
two  species  are  known.  Galinsoga  parviflora 
has  been  introduced  into  Britain  from  Peru, 
and  has  rooted  itself  in  cultivated  fields,  and 
on  roadsides  at  Kew  and  elsewhere.  (Sir  Joseph 
Hooker.) 

gal-f  n-so'-ge-aa,  *.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  galinsog(a) ; 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ete.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Seneeionidese,  type 
Galinsoga. 

gal-i-on-gee,  *.   [A  Turkish  word.]   A  sailor. 

"  All  that  a  careless  eye  could  see 
In  him  was  some  young guliongec" 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydoi,  ii.  ». 

gal'-I-6t,  gal  -le-ot,  gal'-ll-ot,  «.  [Fr. 
galiote,  from  Low  Lat.  galeota,  dimin.  of  galta 
=  a  galley ;  Sp.  galeota ;  Ital.  galeotta.] 

Naut.  :  Formerly,  a  galley  propelled  by 
sails  and  oars,  having  one  mast  and  sixteen  to 
twenty  seats  for  rowers  ;  used  by  most  of  th« 


maritime  nations  of  continental  Europe,  ana 
called  by  substantially  the  same  name  in  the 
Romance  languages.  Now  a  strong  and  cum- 
brous, bluff-bowed,  two-masted  vessel,  used 
in  the  Dutch  merchant  service. 

"  Finding  the  same  deep  enough  to  harbour  therein 
gallics  and  galliots  in  good  number,  proceeding  further, 
he  found  a  very  open  place."— Hackluyt :  Voyagei, 
iii.  313. 

gSl-I-pe'-a,  s.  [The  name  given  to  the  plant 
in  Guiana ;  Fr.  galipee,  galipier.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rutaceae,  tribe  Cusparia 
Galipea  offidnalis  or  G.  Cusparia,  the  latter 
called  also  Bonplandia  trifoliata,  furnishes 
Angostura  bark  (q.v.). 

gal'-I-p5t,  s.    [Fr.] 

Comm. :  The  French  name  for  the  white 
viscid  resin  which  exudes  from  the  stem  of 
Pinus  maritima,  after  an  incision  has  been 
made.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from 
the  vessels  in  which  it  was  collected  or  pre- 
served. [GALLIPOT.] 

ga'-li-um,  s.  [Lat.  galium;  Gr.  yd\iov 
(gallon)  =  the  Yellow  Bedstraw  (Dioscorides), 
from  ya\a  (gala)  =  milk,  which  some  species 
of  the  genus  are  used  to  curdle.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Galiacese  (q.v.).  Corolla  rotate, 
four-cleft ;  stamens  four  ;  fruit  didymous  or 
dry,  often  hispid  or  tubercled.  About  150 
si  jcies  are  known,  eleven  of  them  British  : 
(!'  Galium  verum  and  (2)  G.  Cruciata,  perennial, 
with  yellow  flowers ;  (3)  G.  paliistre,  (4)  G. 
uliginosum,  (5)  G.  saxatile,  (6)  G.  sylvestre,  and 
(7)  G.  Mollugo,  perennial,  with  white  flowers 
and  very  minute,  glabrous,  smooth  granulate 
or  rough  fruit ;  (8)  G.  boreaU,  perennial,  with 
white  flowers  and  hispid  fruit ;  (9)  G.  Aparine, 
(10)  G.  tricorne,  and  (11)  G.  parisiense,  annual, 
with  white  or  greenish  flowers,  large  fruit, 
and  the  angles  of  the  stem  and  the  margins 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  eiire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e ;    cy  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


gall— gallantise 
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Gal'-la,  *.     [An  African  word.    (See  def.)] 

1.  One  of  a  race  inhabiting  the  east  and 
south  of   Al.yssinia.      They  belong   to   the 
Kaffir  family. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Dallas.    It 
is  the  principal  spoken  language  of  Abyssinia. 

Galla-ox,  s.  A  variety  or  sub-variety  of 
ox  (Bos  Taurus),  generally  white,  with  small 
hunch,  black  muzzle,  small  bones,  and  high 
legs.  The  horns  turn  up  vertically,  are  of  a 
pale  horn  colour,  extremely  bulky,  and  nearly 
four  feet  in  length.  Found  in  the  Galla 
country.  (Major  Chas.  Hamilton  Smith.) 

*  gal-la-glass,  *.    [GALLOWOLASS.] 

gall-am'-ic,  o.    [Eng.  gall  (2) ;  -amic(Chem.).] 
(See  the  compound.) 


Of  the  leaves  prickly.  No.  5,  the  Smooth 
Heath  Bedstraw,  flowers  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember on  heathy  spots  and  hilly  pastures  to 
such  an  extent  as  in  some  places  to  whiten 
the  ground.  No.  1  is  the  Yellow  Bedstraw, 
which  also  Is  common.  Its  flowers  are  used 
to  curdle  milk.  No.  9  is  the  Goose-grass  or 
Cleavers,  which  is  abundant  In  hedges  ;  the 
hooked  fruits  cling  to  the  coats  of  animals, 
and  are  thus  widely  dispersed.  An  extract  of 
O.  rigidum,  a  foreign  species,  has  been  used 
successfully  in  epilepsy,  as  has  an  extract  of 
No.  7.  The  torrefied  grains  of  various  species 
of  Galiura  are  a  good  substitute  for  coffee. 

gall  (1),  *  galle,  s.     [A  .8.   gealla;    O.  Nor- 
thumb.  galla;   cogn.  with   But.    gal;    Icel. 
gall;  Sw.  galla;  Dan.  galde;  Ger.  galle ;  Lat. 
fel ;  Gr.  x»A>)  (c/ioZe).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"Oitll  is  the  greatest  resolvent  of  curdled  milk. 
Boerhaave  has  given  at  a  time  one  drop  of  the  gall  of 
an  eel  with  success."—  Arbuthnot :  On  Diet. 

(2)  The  gall-bladder. 

"The  married  couple,  as  a  testimony  of  future  con- 
cord, did  cast  the  gall  of  the  sacrifice  behind  the 
altar."— flrownp.  ;  Vulgar  Krroun.  bk.  ill.,  ch.  lit 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  exceedingly  bitter. 

"  In  mi  mete  gave  thai  guile  to  be." 

JS.  Eng.  Psalter;  Pt.  Ixvil.  21 

(2)  Rancour,  malignity,  bitterness. 

"  The  time  hath  been  when  no  harsh  sound  would  fall 
From  lips  that  now  may  seem  imbued  with  gull." 
Byron  :  Englith  B^irds  4  Scotch  Reviewer!. 

*  (3)  Anger ;  bitterness  of  mind. 

(4)  Cool  impudence;  brazen  assurance;  ob- 
Doxious  effrontery.  (Slang.) 

H,  Physiol. :  The  same  as  BILE  (q.v.). 

If  Gall  of  Glass :  The  neutral  salt  skimmed  off 
the  surface  of  crown-glass  ;  also  called  San- 
4iver(q.v.). 

gall-bladder,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  pear-shaped  membranous  sac, 
three  or  four  inches  long  by  one  and  a  half 
broad,  lodged  obliquely  in  a  fossa  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver. 
The  neck,  which  is  shaped  like  the  letter  S, 
bends  downwaids  and  terminates  in  the 
cystic  duct. 

"  He  had  at  divers  times  found  worms  in  the  gall- 
bladder  in  persons  he  had  opened  at  Duseldorp."— 
Derham :  Pkyttco-Theology,  bk.  viiL,  ch.  vi.  (Note.) 

gall-duct,  -•. 

Anat. :  A  duct  which  conveys  the  bile;  a 
Bile-dirot  (q.v.). 

gall-pipe,  9  ThesameasGALL-Ducr(q.v.). 

*  gall-wet,  a.     Full  of  gall  or  bitterness. 

"  Or  do  the  relic  ashes  of  his  grave 
Revive  and  rise  from  their  forsaken  cave  T 
That  so  with  gall-wet  words  and  speeches  rude. 
Oontroul  the  manners  of  the  multitude." 

Bp.  Ball:  Satires,  bk.  ii.    (Prol.) 

gall  (2),  «.     [O.  Fr.  galle,  from  Lat.  galla  =  a 
call-nut ;  Dut.  galnort ;  Fr.  gale,  note  de  gale; 
Ital.  galla  ;  Ger.  gall-apfel.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Gen.  (Bot. ) :  A  morbid  excrescence  on  the 
leaf  or  leaf  bud  of  any  plant,  arising  probably 
from  the  puncture  of  a  cynips.     These  small 
hymenopterous  insects  deposit  their  eggs  on 
the  leaves,  &c.,  of  various  plants,  each  species 
being  limited  to  a  single  plant,  or  even  a  single 
part  of  one  ;  thus  there  is  a  Cynips  ficus  caricae 
on  the  common  fig,  a  Cynips  fagi  on  the  beech, 
and  a  Cynips  i/uercus  folii  on  tlie  leaves  of  the 
common  oak    The  so-called  oak-apples  are  not 
fruits  but  morbid  excrescences  produced  by 
Cynips  terminalis,  so  called  because  it  deposits 
itg  eggs  at  the  extremity  of  the  shoots  on  the 
tree.    Some  galls  have  at  times  been  mistaken 
for  fungi,  but  proper  care  can  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two. 

2.  Spec.  (Bot.  it  Comm.):  The  galls  of  com- 
merce are  produced  by  the  puncture  by  Cynipt 
galde  tlnetoria  of  the  leaf-bud  of  Querciu  injecto. 
rio,  or  more  rarely  of  some  other  species  of  oak. 
In  the  hole  made  by  the  insect,  an  egg  is  de- 
posited, in  due  time  to  be  developed  into  a 
larva,  which  eats  its  way  out  when  it  comes 
to  the  i>erfect  state.    One  variety  is  white  or 
yellow,  another  green,  grey,  or  black.  The  best 
galls  come  from  Smyrna  and  Aleppo.    With  the 
•alts  of  iron  they  yield  a  flue  black  colour,  and 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ink. 

"  The  Aleppo  galli.  wherewith  we  make  Ink.  are  no 
other  than  cases  of  insect*,  which  are  bred  in  them."— 
Derham 


H.  Pharm. :  Galls  are  used  in  pharmacy  for 
the  preparation  of  Gallic  acid  (q.v.).  Officinal 
preparations  of  gall-nuts  are  Tinctura  (latlai 
(tincture of  galls),  Ungutntnm  GaMa:(ointment 
of  galls),  -and  Unguentum  Gallce  cum  Opio  (oint- 
ment of  galls  with  opium).  Gall  nuts  are  useful 
on  account  of  the  Tannin  (q.v.)  and  gallic  acid 
contained  in  them.  Tannin  is  a  powerful 
astringent,  and  is  useful  in  affections  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  also  applied  locally  to  sup- 
press hsemorrhage  from  the  gums,  lips,  nose, 
&C.  Preparations  of  gall-nuts  should  not  be 
given  with  salts  of  iron,  infusions  and  decoc- 
tions containing  alkaloids,  salts  of  lead,  anti- 
mony, &c.,  nor  with  gelatine,  as  these  sub- 
stances give  precipitates  with  tannic  acid. 

H  Gall  of  the  Earth  : 

Bot. :  (1)  A  composite  plant,  Mulgedium 
floridanum ;  it  is  so  called  on  account  of  its 
bitterness  [MDLGEDICM]  ;  (2)  Nabulus  Praseri. 

gall-insects,  s.  pi. 

Entom.  :  The  hymenopterous  tribe  Gallicola, 
of  which  the  type  is  the  genus  Cynips  (q.v.), 
see  also  Cynipidse,  and  Gall  (2),  s. 

gall-nut,  s.    [GALL  (2),  ».,  II.) 

gall-oak,  s.  Quercus  infeetoria,  the  oak 
from  which  the  galls  of  commerce  are  obtained. 
[GALL  (2).] 

gall-steep,  s. 

Dyeing  :  A  bath  of  nutgalls,  for  the  process 
of  galling  in  Turkey-red  dyeing.  [GALL  (2),  w.J 

gall  (3),  *  galle,  *  gaule,  s.  [Icel.  galli ;  Ital. 
galla ;  M.  H.  Ger.  guile ;  Dut.  gal,  gale  =  scurf, 
scab.]  [GALL(l),  f.] 

1.  A  wound  or  sore  on  the  skin  caused  by 
rubbing. 

"  If  eny  wight  wold  claw  us  on  the  galte." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,621. 

2.  A  spring  or  wet  place  in  a  field  ;  a  spot 
when  the  grass  has   been  worn  off ;  a  bare 
place  in  a  crop.          •     : 

gall  (1),  *  gall  en,  *gall-yn,  v.t.  &  i.    [O. 

Fr.  galler  =  to  gall,  to  fret,  to  itch  ;  galle  =  a 
galling,  a  fretting,  itching  of  the  skin,  from 
Lat.  callus  —  a  thick,  hard  skin.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  fret  or  wear  away  the  skin  of  by 
rubbing ;  to  excoriate ;  to  hurt  or  break  the 
skin  of  by  friction. 

"  Galling  his  kingly  bands,  haling  ropes." 

shakctp. :  Samlet,  T.  L 

2.  To  fret  away ;  to  break  or  damage  the 
surface  of  by  rubbing. 

"And  the  Gabriell  riding  asterne  the  Michael,  had 
her  cable  gauld  asunder  in  the  hawse  with  a  piece  of 
driuing  yce."— H ackluyt :  Voyaget,  111.  66. 

3.  To  hurt  by  rubbing  or  touching. 

"  I  am  loathe  to  gall  a  new-bead  wound." 

Shaketp. :  a  Henry  IV.,  i.  2. 

4.  To  wear  away  the  grass  in  a  field. 

"  for  galling  of  pasture  get  home  with  thy  wood." 
Tuuer:  Stubandrie,  IviL  8L 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  impair,  to  wear  away,  to  damage 
"  H*  doth  object.  I  am  too  great  *f  birth ; 

And  that  my  state  being  galled  with  my  expense, 
I  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth." 

Uhakeip.  :  Merry  Wivci  of  Windtor,  111.  4. 

2.  To  annoy,  to  harass. 

"  Leisley  then  commanded  three  hundred  horse  to 
advance  into  the  riuer,  whom  the  musqueteers  from 
behind  the  works  so  galled,  as  they  were  enforced  to 
retire."— Baker :  Charlet  I.  (an.  1640). 

3.  To  fret,  to  vex,  to  cause  annoyance  and 
grief. 

"The  necks  of  mortal  men  having  been  never  before 
galled  with  the  yoke  of  foreign  dominion,  nor  having 
had  exixTience  of  that  most  miserable  and  detested 
condition  of  living  In  slavery."— Raleigh:  Sitt.  of  the 
World,  bk.  it.cb.  1.,  §  U. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  fret ;  to  be  teased,  vexed,  or  annoyed. 
2.  To  annoy,  to  tease,  to  vex,  to  fret,  to 

grieve. 

"My  opinion  still  is,  that  a  large  demand  at  once, 
with  a  prospect  of  being  thereliy  relieved  from  certain 
galling  taxes,  would  be  more  willingly  submitted  to 
than  the  present  mode  of  fluctuating  and  irritating 
taxation."— Anecdotet  of  lip.  Walton,  vol.  ii.,  p.  183. 

*  3.  To  act  in  a  galling  manner ;   to  say 
galling  things  ;  to  scoff. 

"  I  bare  seen  you  (flecking  and  gulling  at  this  gentle- 
man twice  or  thrice."— Shaketp. :  Henry  V.,  v.  L 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  gall  and  to 
rub,  see  RUB. 

gall  (2),  v.t.  [OALL  (2),  «.]  To  impregnate 
with  a  decoction  of  galls. 


gallamic-acid,  *. 

Chem.:  C7H7N04.  Crystallizes  In  large 
plates  which  are  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water. 
It  is  obtained  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
of  tauuin  with  one  part  of  ammonium  disul- 
phate,  and  six  parts  of  ammonia,  till  the  solu- 
tion no  longer  smells  of  ammonia,  and  re- 
crystallizing  out  of  water.  Gallamic  acid  is 
decomposed  by  alkalies,  therefore  it  is  pro- 
bably an  amide. 

gal'-lant,  gal-lant',  *  gal-ant,  *  gal- 
aunt'.  *  gal-launt,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  gallant 
(Fr.  galant),  pr.  par.  of  galer=to  rejoice  ;  gale 
=  show,  mirth  ;  Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  gala  =« 
ornament,  festive  attire  ;  Sp.  &  ItaL  galante.} 
[GALA.} 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Gay,    showy,    splendid,    well-dressed, 
magnificent. 

"  In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes  ; 
Youth  at  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm.* 
Gray  :  The  Bard. 

2.  Fine  or  noble  outwardly  ;  specious. 

"  Hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand, 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle." 
Shakei.  :  Julitu  Caiar,  iv.  3. 

3.  Brave,   high-spirited,   daring,    magnani- 
mous, courageous,  heroic,  noble. 

"  He  spake,  and  eight  brave  sons  straightway 
All  followed  him,  a  gallant  baud?" 

Wordtworth  :  White  Doe  of  Rylttone,  U. 

4.  Courtly,  polite  towards  ladies,  of  cour- 
teous manners.     (In  this  sense  pronounced 
gql-lanf.) 

5.  It  is  commonly  used  by  speakers  in  re- 
ferring to  an  officer  of  the  army  or  navy,  as, 
My  gallant  friend. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  brave,  high-spirited  or  daring  person. 

"  Exclaim  not,  gallanti  I  question  not." 

Scott  :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  IT. 

2.  A  gay,  fashionable  or  courtly  man. 

"  In  youth,  'tis  said,  a  gallant  free, 
A  lusty  reveller  was  he." 

Scott  :  Kokeby,  UL  O. 

3.  A  wooer  ;  a  ladies'  man  ;  one  who  pays 
court  to  ladies. 

"  As  to  Theodora,  they  who  had  been  her  gallanti 
when  she  was  an  actress,  related  that  daemons,  or  noc- 
turnal spirits,  had  often  driven  them  awuy  to  lie  with 
her  themselves.'  —Jortin  :  £ccletiastical  History. 

*  4.  One  who  pays  court  to  ladies  for  a  lewd 
puriose. 

"  One  that  is  well-nigh  worn  to  pieces  with  age  to 
shew  himself  a  young  gallant."—  Hhakttp.  :  Merrf 
Wivei,  ii. 

*  II.  Naut.  :  A  top-sail. 
H  To  stoop  gallant  : 

Naut.  :  To  lower  the  top-saiL 


',  v.t.  &  i.    [GALLANT,  o.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pay  court  to  ladies  ;  to  wait  on  or  pay 
attention  to  a  lady  ;  to  escort  a  lady. 

2.  To  handle  or  manage  in  a  fashionable 
manner. 

"  I  teach  young  gentlemen  the  whole  artof  gallanting 
•  fan."—  Additon:  Spectator,  No.  102 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  gallivant   or   gad   about 
idly. 

"  It  is  as  thoroughly  believed  among  the  country 
folk  as  the  gospel,  that  the  witches'  are  in  the  practice 
of  gallanting  over  field  air'  flood  after  sun-set,  In  the 
shape  of  cats  and  mawklrj."—  Tht  Steam-boat,  p.  141. 

•  gal-lant-gd,  a.     [Eng.  gallant;  -ed.}    Gal- 
lant, well-dressed. 

*  gal  lant-ise,  «.    [Eng.  gallant  ;  -ise.]    Gal- 
lant' r,  gallant  bearing. 

"   Iray-headed  senate  and  youth's  gallant!*.* 

Si/lveiter  :  Du  Hartal,  wk.  L,  day  6,  M& 


bdll,  bo^;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  9 ell,  chorus,  chin  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph     t 
-«ian    -tian  =  shun,     tion,  -slon  -  shun ;  -fton,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tiouo,  -clous,  -cious  =  snus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  tool,  UgU< 
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gallantish— galley 


•  g&l-lant-lgh,  a.  [Eng.  gallant ;  -ish.]  Fond 
of  gallivanting  or  strolling  about ;  gadding 
•bout. 

"A  weak,  fickle,  freakish,  blgotted.  gallantith.  or  ini. 
perioui  woman."— Bract :  L(f*  of  Knox.  i.  421.  (Note.) 

gal'-lant-ly,  *  ga-lant-ly,  *  ga-launt  ly, 

adv.     [Eug.  gallant;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a   gallant,    gay   or  sbowy  manner ; 
ghowily,  handsomely. 

"The  way«  echwhere  ar»  galantly  paued  with 
four*  square  stone,  except  It  be  where  for  wuit  of  itone 
they  u»  to  lay  bricke."— UatMugt :  Voyaget,  vol.  ii.. 
pt.  it.,  p.  0. 

2.  In  a  gallant,  brave,  daring  or  noble  man- 
ner ;  bravely  j^obly  ;  heroically. 

"  And  not  a  moment  will  he  bide. 
Till  squire  or  uroom  before  him  ride ; 
Headmost  of  all  he  stems  the  tide, 
Ami  (terns  it  gallantly." 

Scott :  Marmion,  Ti.  SI 

3.  Like  a  gallant ;  in  a  gallant  manner. 
gal  -lant-ness,  s.    [Eng.  gallant;  -ness.] 

•  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gallant ; 
gayness;  magnificence. 

2.  Bravery,  gallantry,  heroism. 

"That  which  gives  to  human  actions  the  relish  of 
Just  ice,  is  »  ««rtaiu  nobleness  or  gallantneu  of  courage 
(rarely  found),  by  which  a  mail  scorns  to  be  beholding 
for  the  contentment  of  his  life,  to  fraud  or  breach  of 
promise."—  Hobbt :  Of  Man,  pt  i.,  ch.  XT. 

g&l  -Ian-try,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gallanterie;  FT. 
galanferie,  from  galant  =  gallant  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Show,  splendor,  magnificence  of  appear- 
mnce ;  handsomeness. 

"Make  the  sea  shine  with  gallantry,  and  all 
The  English  youth  flock  to  their  admiral." 

Waller  :  Instructions  to  a  Painter,  ». 

2.  Bravery,  high  courage,  heroism,  nobility. 
"  A»  a  friend  to  the  house  of  Brunswick,  I  cannot 

bot  rejoice  in  the  personal  safety,  and  in  the  personal 
gallantry  too,  of  so  distinguished  a  branch  of  it  [the 
Duke  of  Yorkl"— Anted,  of  Bp.  Watson,  vol.  L,  p.  369. 

3.  Politeness  or  courteous  bearing  towards 
ladies. 

"These  [the  fair  sex]  compose  half  the  world,  and 
are  by  the  just  complaisance  and  gallantry  of  our 
nation  the  more  powerful  part  of  the  people.'  —Steele : 
Spectator.  No.  4. 

4.  Court  paid  to  women  for  lewd  purposes  ; 
vicious  love  or  pretence  of  love  ;  lewdness, 
profligacy,  debauchery. 

5.  A  number  of  gallants;  gallants  collec- 
tively. 

"  Followed  with  England's  gallantry  and  pride." 
JJrayton  :  The  Mtteriet  of  Queen  Margaret. 

Cal-late,  s.    [Eng.  galUic);  suff.  -ate  (Chem.) 

(q.v.).! 

Chem.  :  A  salt  of  Gallic  acid  (q.v.). 

•gaT-la-tiire,  s.  [Sp.  galladura,  from  Lat. 
gallus  =  a  cock.]  The  tread  of  a  cock. 

"  Whether  it  be  not  made  out  of  the  grando,  galla- 
ture,  germ  or  tread  of  the  egg,  as  Aquapendente  and 
stricter  euquiery  iufornieth  us,  doth  seeui  of  lesser 
doubt  "—Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxviii. 

Rail  -bush,  *.  [Eng.  gall  =  gale  (3),  and  bush.] 
Bot. :  The  Gale  or  Sweet  Gale. 

•gal-le-ass,  *  gal-li-ass,  s.    [Fr.  galeasse ; 

Ital.  gahazza.} 

Naut. :  A  heavy,  low-built  vessel,  carrying 
generally  three  masts  and  three  tiers  of  guns. 
It  was  propelled  both  by  sails  and  oars,  and 


GALLEASS. 


had  thirty-two  seats  for  rowers,  who  were 
generally  slaves,  six  or  seven  at  each  oar.  A 
tower-like  structure  was  at  the  stern,  and  a 
castellated  structure  in  the  bows. 

"And  while  they  were  proceeding  on  in  this  maner. 
one  of  their  great  galliasres  was  so  furiously  battered 
with  shot,  that  the  whole  nauy  was  faine  to  come  vp 
rounder  together  for  the  safeguard  thereof  —Hack- 
luyt :  Voyages,  vol.  i.,  p.  597. 


gal  -le  In,  s.    [Gall  (2),  and  (phthafyin.] 

Chemistry :    Gallcin.     Pyrogallolphthalein. 

I'lill-XOH^v^      .C6H4 
CaoH10O7,orO2<  ><i>c<  Sr-O 

NC6H?(OH)'>-^  ^o^-O- 
Obtained  by  heating  tor  some  hours,  one  part 
of  phthalic  anhydride  with  two  parts  of 
pyrogallol  from  190°  to  200°,  then  dissolving 
the  fused  mass  in  alcohol,  precipitating  with 
water,  and  recrystallizing  from  dilute  hot 
alcohol.  It  forms  small  crystals  which  are 
red-brown  by  reflected,  and  metallic  green  by 
transparent  light.  Gallein  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  and 
very  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  caustic 
potash  with  a  red  color,  which  is  turned  blue 
by  excess  of  alkali.  Soluble  in  ammonia  with 
a  viulet  color.  Gallein  is  used  us  a  dye. 

*  gal-le  on,  *  gal  li-on,  s.     [Sp.  gakon, 

from  Lat.  galea=&  galley(q.v.)  ;  Ital.  galnone.] 

Naut. :  A  large  ship  used  by  the  Spaniards 


SPANISH   GALLEON. 

in  their  commerce  with  South  America.   They 

usually  had  four  decks. 

"  No  more  than  the  Raleighs  and  Drakes  considered 
themselves  as  thieves  when  they  divided  the  cargoes  of 
Spanish  galleons."— Macauliiy :  Bat.  Eng..  ch.  xiii. 

galT-er,  s.  [Eng.  gall  (1),  v.  ;  -er.}  One  who 
or  that  which  galls. 

gal-leV-J-a,  s.  [Ital.  galleria;  Low  Lat. 
galeria  =  a'gallery,  from  the  covered  passage 
which  the  larva  makes  with  wax,  &c.,  in  the 
beehives  which  it  invades.  (McNicholl.) 
Agassiz  derives  the  name  from  Gr.  -yaAe'pos 
(galeros)  —  pleasant.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Galleridae  (q.v.).  Two  species  live  in  beehives, 
doing  great  damage. 

»  gal-lei" -i- an,  *  gal-leV-I-en,  t.  [Fr. 
galerien.]  A  g'aliey-slave. 

"  The  advantage,  if  any,  stands  for  the  gallerian."— 
Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  183. 

gal-leV-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  galler(ia), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  moths,  tribe  Pyrali- 
dina.  The  antennae  are  simple,  the  basal  joint 
generally  with  a  tuft  of  scales  beneath  the 
labial  palpi,  short  in  the  male,  long  and  por- 
rected  in  the  female.  Larva  with  sixteen 
legs,  feeding  on  wax  in  beehives.  Four  British 
species.  (Stainton.) 

*  gal'-ler-ied,  a.  [Eng.  gallery ;  -ed.]  Fur- 
nished with  a  gallery  or  galleries. 

gal'-ler-y,  *gal-ar-y,  *  gal-ler-ie,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  gallerie  (Fr.  galerie),  from  Ital.  galleria, 
from   Low  Lat.    galeria  =  a  long  portico,  a 
gallery  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  galeria.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  room  or  apartment  of  much  greater 
length  than  breadth,  serving  as  a  means  of 
communication  between  the  different  rooms  of 
a  building  ;  a  corridor. 

"  Searching  all  wounded  the  Icng  gantries ; 
And  the  voyd  courtes."     Surrey :  Virgil ;  JUneii  ii. 

2.  A  room  used  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures 
or  other  works  of  art ;  hence,  a  collection  of 
pictures,  statues,  &c. 

"As  fine  a  gallery  of  pictures  as  any  burgomaster  of 
Amsterdam."— Uacaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

3.  A  partial  story  in  a  room  for  auditors, 
musicians,  &c.  ;   a  platform  projecting  from 
the  walls  of  a  room,  and  supported  by  brack- 
ets, pillars,  or  consoles,  and  overlooking  the 
ground-floor :  as  a  gallery  in  a  church,  theatre, 
M. 

"  Nor  is  the  shape  of  our  cathedrals  proper  for  our 
preaching  auditories,  but  rather  the  figure  of  an  am- 


phitheatre, with  galleries  gradually  overlooking  each 
other  :  for  into  this  condition  the  parish  churches  of 
London  are  driving  apace,  as  appears  by  the  maujr 
galleria  every  day  built  in  them.  '—  drciunt. 

4.  The  occupants  of  a  gallery  at  any  per* 
formance  ;  generally  with   the  imputation  ot 
their  being  Tow-bred  and  devoid  of  taste. 

"  The  galleriet  wouM  certainly  lose  much  of  theil 
reneration  for  the  theatrical  kings,  queens,  and  nohlei 
if  they  were  to  see  them  behind  the  s.-cnes,  unbedi- 
zeued."—  r.  Knox:  tipitit  of  Despotism,  23. 

U  To  play  to  the  gallery:  To  court  the 
applause  of  the  vulgar. 

*  5.  An  ornamental  walk  or  apartment  in 
gardens  formed  by  trees. 

"In  most  part  there  had  'been  framed  by  art  such 
pleasant  arbours,  that,  one  answering  another,  they 
became  a  gallery  aloft  from  tree  to  tree."  —  fiidney. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Fort.  :  A  covered  passage  in  a  work,  either 
for  defence  or  communication,  as  one  beneath 
the  counterscarp  and  loopholed,  or  communi- 
cating between  the  enceinte  and  an  outwork. 
A  gallery  in  a  scarp  having  embrasures  be- 
comes a  casemate. 

2.  Afin.  :  An  adit  or  drift  in  a  mine,  either 
as  a  means  of  working,  of  drainage,  or  of  ven- 
tilation. 

5.  Naut.  :  A  balcony  projecting  from  the 
afterpart  of  a   ship,  as  the  quarter  -gallery, 
stern-gallery. 

If  Whispering  gallery  :  [WHISPERING]. 

gallery-class,  s.  A  large  class  taught 
while  seated  in  a  gallery. 

gallery-furnace,  s.  A  furnace  used  in 
the  distillation  of  green  vitriol,  consisting  of 
a  lon<;  gallery  containing  two  or  three  tiers  of 
retorts,  100  in  each  row.  The  gallery  is  a  flue 
traversed  by  vhe  flame  of  a  fire.  The  neck  of 
each  retort  projects  through  the  walls  of  the 
gallery,  and  enters  au  exterior  receiver. 

gallery-hauling,  a. 

Min.  :  A  passage  driven  on  the  dip  of  the 
vein. 

gallery-hit,  s. 

Cricket  :  A  showy  stroke,  such  as  would  he 
appreciated  by  a  non-critical  spectator. 

gallery-keeper,  *  gallary-keeper, 

«.    A  person  in  charge  of  a  gallery. 

"Thirty  pounds  given  to  the  gallary-keeperi  at  St. 
Margaret's  Church.  -  Whitelock  :  Memorials  ;  Charltt 
I.  (an.  1645). 

gallery-picture,  gallery-painting, 

s.  A  picture  in  which  the  figures  or  animals 
represented  are  life-size  or  larger;  a  landscape 
of  more  than  five  feet  in  width. 

:  gal'  -less,  *  gaul  less,  a.    [Eng.  gall  (1)  ; 
-less.]   Free  from  or  without  gall  or  bitterness. 


*  gal-le-tyle,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  galli- 
pot (q.v.). 

"Make  a  compound  body  of  glass  and  galletyle  ; 
milky  like  a  chalcedou, 
" 


that  is,  to  h 
beingastuffbetwe 
Physical  Remains. 


poicellaneaudaglass."—  Ba 


gal'-ley,  *  gal  ai,  *  gal-aie,  *  gal-ay, 
*  gal  e,  *  gal-eie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  galie,  gallee, 
from  Low  Lat.  galea  =  a  galley;  M.  H.  Ger. 
gale,  galie,  ;  Fr.  galere  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  galera.] 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  low,  flat-built  vessel  with  one  or  more 
rows  (banks)  [BANK,  s.,  II.  9]  of  oars,  said  to 


ANCIENT  GALLEY. 


have  been  invented  by  the  Corinthians  700 
B.C.     The  biremes,  triremes,   qumqueremes, 


fete,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sou;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    »,  o»  =  e;  ©y  =  afe  an  =  k 
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Ac.,  were  galleys  having  so  many  banks  of 


COIN       OF       ALLECTUS, 
Showing  a  Boman  Galley. 

ears—  two,  three,  five,  &c.    The  pentecontori 

had  fifty  oars  in  a  single  tier. 

"  And  for  those  boats  longae  naves,  or  galliei,  Pliny 
aaith,  that  JSgesias  ascribeth  the  device  to  Paralus  : 
and  Philostepnanua  to  Jason  :  Ctesias  to  Samyras  ;  and 
Saphanus  to  Semiramis  :  Archimachus  to  Jfcgeon."  — 
Saleigh  :  History  of  the  World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii.,  §  a. 

(2)  A  low,  flat-built  vessel  with  one  deck, 
and  navigated  with  sails  and  oars,  formerly 
common  in  the  Mediterranean.    They  varied 
in  length   from  100  to  200  feet,  the  smaller 
being  called  half-galleys,  and    the    smallest- 
sized  quarter-galleys.     They  carried  as  many 
as  twenty  oars  ou  each  side,  each  worked  by 
several  men,  generally  slaves.   They  were  two- 
masted,  and  had  two  lateen  sails.    The  largest 
were  called  galleasses.     [GALLEASS.]     They 
were  of  130  feet  keel,  SO  feet  beam,  three 
masts,  thirty  banks  [BANK,  s.,  1.  1]  of  two  oars 
each,  each  oar  manned  by  six  chained  slaves. 
They  were  introduced  into  France  in  the  reign 
of   Charles  VI.,   and  manned  by  criminals. 
[GALLEY-SLAVE.]  He  kept  forty  in  his  service. 
They  were  abolished  by  Louis  XV.  in  1748. 

(3)  Any  boat  of  a  large  size  ;  a  state  barge. 

.    "And  each  proud  galley,  as  she  passed, 
To  the  wild  cadence  of  the  blast 
Gave  wilder  minstrelsy." 

Scott:  Lard,  of  the  Islet,  i.  15. 

(4)  A  clinker-built  boat  for  ship's  use,  from 
28  to  36  feet  long,  and  with  a  beam  equal  to 
one-fifth  of  its  length.    It  is  light  and  sharp, 
carrying  front  ten  to  twelve  oars,  and  is  used 
for  speedy  rowing  on  expeditions.    It  usually 
has  six  alternate  oar-    rowed   by  a  picked 
crew. 

(5)  An  open  boat  used  on  river  waters  by 
Custom-house  officers,  river-police,  and  for- 
merly by  press-gangs,  &c. 

(6)  The  cook-house  on  board  ship,  which  is 
on  deck,  or  in  a  forward  part  of  the  vessel. 

2.  Distill.  :  A  Gallery-furnace  (q.v.). 

3.  Print.  :  An  oblong  tray  which  receives 
matter  from  the  composi»g-stick,  and  on  which 
it  is  arranged  in  a  column  or  page.   The  galley 
has  a  ledge  on  both  sides  and  at  top,  half  an 
fcch  in  height.    From  this  it  is  taken  to  the 
imposing-stone  a»d  arranged  in  a  chase.     The 
galley  sometimes  lias  a  groove  to  admit  a  fake 
bottom,  called  a  galley-slice. 

galley-fire,  *. 

Kaut.  :  A  ship's  fire-place. 

galley-halfpence,  s.  pi.  [GALLEY-HALF- 
PENNY.] 

*  galley  halfpenny,  «.  A  base  coin,  so 
Called  from  l>eing  smuggled  in  in  the  galleys 
Which  brought  merchandise  from  Genoa.  It 
was  in  circulation  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 

»  galley  house,  s.    A  boat-house. 

"These  galley-houses  are  50  or  60  paces  from  the 
river  side  ;  and  when  they  bring  th«  galleys  into  them, 
there  is  a  strong  rope  brought  round  the  stern  of  the 
vessel,  and  both  ends  stretched  along,  one  on  each 
side."—  Dumpier:  Voytigri  (an.  1888). 

-pepper,  «.    Coal-ash.     [GALLEY, 


galley-slave,  s.  A  criminal  condemned 
to  work  in  the  galleys. 

'*  Worse  than  the  deeds  of  ffalley-tlares  broke  loose. 
She  loses  in  such  storm*  her  very  name, 
And  fierce  licentiousness  should  bear  the  blame." 
Ccnrper  :  Table  Talk,  8.17. 

•  gal'  ley-foist,   •  gal  ly  foist,  ».     [Eng. 
galley,  and  foist  (q.v.).] 

Naut.  :  A  state  barge,  such  as  that  used  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  when  attending  at 
Westminster  in  state. 

"Out  of  my  doores,  yon  sons  of  noise  and  tumult. 
begot  on  an  111  May  day,  or  when  the  gatlyfoitt  is 
afloate  to  Westminster."—  flen  Jomon  :  Silent  Woman, 
Iv.  2. 

gal  -ley-worm,  *.    [GALLYWOBM.J 
gall-fly,  i.    [GALL  (2),  ».] 


Gal'-li,  s.  pi.  [Lat. ;  said  to  be  from  Gallus,  a 
river  in  Phrygia,  which  made  those  mad  who 
drank  its  waters.] 

Roman  Antiq. :  The  priests  of  Cybele  at 
Rome.  They  carried  round  the  image  of  Cybele 
like  people  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  rolling  their 
heads,  beating  their  breasts  to  the  sound  of 
flutes,  and  uttering  dreadful  predictions.  Great 
indecencies  took  place  in  connection  with  the 
festival  of  the  goddess  they  worshipped,  which 
occurred  at  the  vernal  equinox.  The  Galli 
alone,  of  all  the  heathen  priesthood  in  ancient 
Borne,  were  permitted  to  ask  alms  from  the 
people. 

gal  ll-am-blC,  s.  [Lat.  galliambicus  =  a 
song  used  by  the  Galli  or  priests  of  Cybele.] 

Pros. :  A  kind  of  verse,  consisting  of  two 
iambic  dimeters  catalectic,  the  last  wanting 
the  final  syllable. 

*  gal'-li-an,   a.    [Lat.  Gatti(a)  =  Gaul ;  Eng. 
adj.  sufff  -an.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  Gaul  or 
France ;  French. 

"  An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  much  loves 
A  Uallian  girl."  Shakeip. :  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 

gal  II  ard,    *  gal  yc  ard,    *  gay-lard, 

a.  &  s.  [Sp.  gaUarda  —  (a.)  pleasant,  gay, 
lively,  (s.)  a  kind  of  lively  Spanish  dance ; 
O.  Fr.  gaillard,  gaittart;  Port,  galhardo;  ItaL 
gagliardo.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :   Merry,  gay,  frisky,  brisk, 
active,  lively. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  merry,  gay,  brisk,  or 
lively  person. 

2.  Music:  [GAILLARD]. 

*  gal'-li-ard-ise,  a.   [Fr.]  Merriment,  mirth, 
liveliness,  exuberant  gaiety. 

"  I  am  no  way  disposed  for  the  mirth  and  gaUiard- 
il»  of  company."— Browne :  Religio  Medici. 

*  gaT-ll-ard-ness,  s.    [Eng.  galliarA ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  galliard  ;  gaiety,  merri- 
ment, liveliness. 

"His  sprightly  pleasance  and  gaUiardneu  abate."— 
Gayton  :  Festivoas  Holes  on  tkin  Quixote. 

gal'-li-ass,  s.    [GALLEASS.] 

GaT-llC  (1),  a.  [Lat.  Gallicvs,  from  Gallia  = 
Gaul,  France.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gaul  or 
France ;  French  ;  Galilean. 

gal  -lie  (2),  a.  [Eng.  gall  (2),  s.  ;  -ic.]  Of,  or 
pertaining  to,  or  derived  from  galls. 

gallic  acid,  .--. 

Chem.  :  CrHeOjj+H^orCfiH^OHVCO'OH 
4-  HjO.  Trioxybenzoic  acid.  Gallic  acid 
occurs  in  several  plants,  as  Sumach,  Divi- 
divi ;  in  the  leaves  of  Arctostaphylus  uva  ursi ; 
in  the  roots  of  Helleborus  niger,  Veratrum 
album,  Colchicum  autumnale,  Cephcelis  ipecacu- 
anha ;  in  the  bark  of  Strychnos  nux  vomica ; 
in  red  wine,  &c.  Gallic  acid  can  be  prepared 
synthetically  by  fusing  di-iodoxybenzoic  acid 
with  caustic  potash.  It  is  also  formed  by 
powdering  gallnuts,  which  contain  tannin, 
and  exposing  them  moistened  to  the  air  for  a 
month,  at  a  temperature  of  70°,  and  is  then 
extracted  with  boiling  water,  the  crystals  re- 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  decolorised 
by  animal  charcoal.  The  spores  of  Pencillium 
glintcum  convert  tannin  into  gallic  acid.  It 
is  also  prepared  by  boiling  tannin  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  which  converts  the  tannin 
into  gallic  acid  and  glucose,  C^HwO^  + 
4HaO  =  SCyHgOg  +  C«H12O6.  Gallic  acid  crys- 
tallizes in  white,  silky  needles,  which  lose 
their  water  of  crystallization  at  120°,  and  melt 
with  decomposition  at  222°  to  240°.  Soluble 
in  three  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  in  130 
parts  of  water  at  12° ;  also  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether.  Pure  gallic  acid  does  not  precipitate 
gelatine,  albumen,  or  alkaloids.  It  gives  a 
bluish-black  colour  with  ferric  salts  ;  soluble 
in  excess  of  FejCU.  Dry  gallic  acid  heated  to 
210°  gives  off  COj,  and  yields  pyrogallol, 
CgH.^OHJg.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  it  is 
oxidized  to  oxalic  acid.  Gallic  acid  forms 
salts  which  are  called  gallates.  Dry  gallic 
acid  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  potassium 
permanganate,  takes  fire,  and  gives  out  sparks. 
Gallic  acid  has  a  sour,  astringent  taste.  It 
reduces  gold  and  silver  salts,  and  is  used  in 
photography.  It  is  a  monatomic  acid,  and 
also  a  triatomic  phenol ;  therefore,  four  atoms 
of  hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by  metals. 
Gallic  acid  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine 
instead  of  tannin. 


Gal  -ll  can,  a.  (Lat.  Gallicus= Gallic,Frein,h.J 
Of  or  pe'rtaining  to  Gaul  or  France ;  as,  the 
Gallican  Church. 

Gal -li-can-ism,  s.  [Eng.  Gallican;  -ism.} 
Principles  in  the  French  Church,  opposed  to 
Ultramontanism. 

If  As  early  as  1438  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
(q.v.),  to  a  certain  extent  protected  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Gallican  Church  against  the  en- 
croachments of  Rome.  This  was  suspended 
in  1516  by  the  Concordat  with  Leo  X.,  which 
was  less  favourable  to  the  Galliean  Church. 
On  March  12,  1682,  the  French  clergy  issued  a 
declaration  that  the  Papal  authority  in  France 
is  limited  to  spiritual  matters,  and  that  it  is 
subject  to  the  decision  of  a  General  Council. 
This  manifesto  was  condemned  by  successive 
Popes  in  1682,  1690,  1706,  and  1794. 

Gal-lij'-i-mte,  gal-lit'-zen-ite,  s.   [From 
Ger.  galitzenstein,  the   name  of  the  mineral, 
implying  that  it  is  from  Galicia,  where  it  is 
not  known  to  occur.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  GOSLARITE  (q.v.). 

Gal'-li-cism,  s.  [Eng.  Gallic  (1);  suff.  -ism; 
Fr.  Gallicisme.]  A  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to 
the  French  language ;  a  French  expression  or 
idiom. 


*  Gal  li  cize,  *  Gal'-li-cise,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng. 
Gallic  (1) i ;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  adapt  or  make  conformable 
to  the  French  idiom  or  language ;  to  Frenchify. 

"Being  very  much  gallicised  in  my  character."— 
Sydney  Smith  :  Litters,  1835. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  adopt  a  French  style ;  to 
use  Gallicisms. 

gal  He  6  la,  gal-lic'-o-lse,  s.  pi.  [Lat 
galla  =  a  gall,  an  oak-apple,  and  colo  =  to  in- 
habit.] 

Entom. :  Gall-flies,  gall-insects.  A  tribe  ol 
Hymenopterous  insects  ;  sub-order  Petiolata. 
The  antennae  have  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
joints,  the  wings  only  a  few  nervures,  there  is 
an  ovipositor  bent  within  the  body  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  S.  Its  puncture  leads  to  the 
production  of  galls.  [GALL  (2),  GALL-INSECTS, 
CYNIPID^E,  CYNIPS.] 

*  gal-U-gas'-kined,  a.   [Eng.  galligaskin(s) ; 

-ed.  ]    Wearing  galligaskins. 

*gal-li-gas-klns,  *  gal-lo-gas-coins,  s. 

[A  corrupt,  of  O.  Fr.  garguesques  =  greguesque 
=  Greekish,  from  Ital.  Grechesco  =  Greekish. 
(Wedgwood.)  Cf.  Prov.  Eng.  gregs  =  a  kind 
of  breeches  or  hose ;  Fr.  gregues.] 

1.  Large  open  breeches  ;  wide  hose. 

2.  Leather  gaiters  worn  by  sportsmen. 

"  My  galligaskins,  that  have  long  withstood 
The  winter's  fury  and  encroaching  frosts, 
By  time  subdued— what  will  not  time  subdue  r— 
An  horrid  chasm  disclose." 

Philips:  Splendid  Shilling. 

*  gal   II   ma  ti  a  (ti  as  shi),  s.    [GALIMA- 
TIAS.] 

*  gal-ll-man'-fr^,  s.  [Fr.  galimafree=  a  hash.] 

1.  A  hash,  a  hotch-potch,  or  hodge-podge  of 
scraps  of  meat. 

"Delighting  in  hodge-podge,  galHmaufriet,  toned 
meats,  &c."— King :  Art  of  Cookery,  let.  ». 

2.  Any  inconsistent  or  ridiculous  medley. 

"  They  have  a  dance,  which  the  wenches  say  is'  • 
gallimaufry  of  gambols,  because  they  are  not  in't"— 
Unakeip. :  Winter's  Tote,  iv.  8. 

gal'-lin,  s.  [Eng.  gall  (2),  s. ;  suff.  -in(Chem.).'] 
Chem. :  Gallin,  C2oH14O7,  or,  0[C6H2(OH^]a 
•CH-C6H4-CO'OH.  Obtained  by  long  boiling 
gallein  with  zinc  dust  and  ammonia,  then 
acidifying  with  dilute  HaSO4  and  shaking  out 
with  ether.  It  crystallizes  out  of  ether  in  fine 
needles,  and  quickly  reddens  in  the  air.  It 
can  be  used  as  a  dye  instead  of  logwood. 

gal-lX-na'-9e-«,  gal -li-na'- oS-i,  «.  pi 

[Lat.  gallinaceus  =  pertaining  to  poultry,  from 
gallina  =  a  hen.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-order  of  birds,  order  Kasores, 
of  which  it  is  the  type.  The  bill  is  convex, 
the  upper  mandible  arched  over  the  lower  one, 
the  nostrils  over-arched  by  a  cartilaginous 
membrane,  the  wings  are  short,  the  legs 
strong,  the  hallux  elevated  above  the  anterior 
toes  so  as  merely  to  touch  the  ground  in 
walking.  In  the  males  the  back  of  the  tarsus 
is  generally  furnished  with  a  spur,  which  may 
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be  used  as  an  offensive  weapon.  The  birds 
•re  generally  polygamous,  the  males  more 
brilliantly  coloured  than  the  females.  It  is 
divided  into  about  eight  families.  Tetrao- 
anidee  (Grouse),  Perdicidae  (Partridges),  Phasi- 
anida-  (Pheasants),  Pteroclida?  (Sand-grouse), 
Turnicidse  (Busb-q  nails),  Megapodidse  (Mound 
birds),  Cracidse  (Curussows),  Tinamida1  (Tina- 
nious).  The  term  Gallinacei  is  occasionally 
used  in  a  more  extensive  sense,  being  applied 
to  all  the  U. >.soivs.  Hi  A  i.  LIN.*:.] 

gal  11  na  90  an  (or  oean  us  shan),  s. 
[Lat.  gallinaceus,  from  gulllna  =  a  hen  ;  yallus 
=  a  cock.]  One  of  the  order  Gallinacea. 

gal  li  na  90  ous  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a. 
[Lat  galliiMceus.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Gallinacese. 

"A  circumstantial  resemblance  between  the  stom- 
achs of  <7'i7iH'ieeot«  fowU  and  the  structure  of  corn- 
mills.''—^/^:  .Vaturot  Theology,  ch.  xv. 

gal  li  -nae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  nom.  pi.  of  gnllina  = 
a  hen.] 

Ornith. :  An  order  of  birds  established  by 
Linnaeus.  It  has  now  become  the  sub-order 
Qallinacei  (q.v.). 

gal  li  na  zo,  s.    [Sp.j 

Ornith. :  The  Spanish-American  name  for  the 
Turkey-buzzard.  [CATHAKTES.] 

gall  ^ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [GALL,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  making  sore  by  rubbing 
off  the  skin. 

2.  Fig. :   The  act  of  vexing,  irritating,  or 
chafing. 

gall'-Ing-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  galling  :-ly.]  In  a 
galling  manner  ;  so  as  to  gall,  vex,  or  irritate. 

gall-mg-ness,  s.  [Eng.  galling :  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  galling. 

"  I  never  found  that  people  discontented  with  their 
own  church-government  (the  qallingnest  of  whose  yoke 
Is  the  grind  scare-crow  that  frights  us  here)."— Boyle: 
Worki,  1L  39. 

gal'-U-nip-per,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Entom. :  A  large  mosquito. 

*  gal-li-niv'-o-rous,  a.  [Lat.  gnllina,  =  a 
hen,  and  voro=.to  devour.]  Feeding  or  living 
upon  fowls. 

gal-lin-sec'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  galla  =  an  oak- 
apple,  a  gall  nut,  and  insecta,  pi.  of  insectum 
=  an  insect.] 

Entom.  :  A  tribe  of  Homoptera,  consisting  of 
the  family  Coccidae  (q.v.).  [GALL-INSECTS.] 

g&T-lin-n-la,  ».  [Lat.  gallinula  =  a  pullet, 
a  chicken,  dimin.  of  gallina  —  a  hen.] 

Ornith. :  Gallinule.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
anh-family  Gallinulinse.  Bill  short,  straight, 
the  margins  not  inflexed,  the  cutting  edges  of 
the  upper  mandible  folding  over  the  lower  one. 
Toes  simple,  without  any  marginal  membrane. 
The  only  British  species  is  Gallinula  Chloropus, 
the  Moor-hen  (q.v.). 

gal  li -mile,  s.    [GALLINTJLA.] 

Ornith. :  An  English  book-name  for  the 
genus  Gallinula  (q.v.). 

gal-lin-n-li'-nae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  galUnuUa),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince  (q.v.).] 

Ornith.  :  Water-hens.  A  sub-family  of  Ral- 
lidse  (Rails).  They  have  the  base  of  the  ridge 
of  the  bill  dilated  into  a  soft  oblong  plate, 
occupying  part  of  the  forehead.  They  are 
aquatic  birds,  swimming  and  diving  well,  feed- 
ing on  insects,  worms,  mollusca,  besides  seeds 
of  grasses  and  other  plants. 

gal-li-o-nel'-la,  s.  [GAILLONELLA.] 
gal  -U-6t,  gaT-le-ot,  s.  [QALIOT.] 
G&l-Up'-o-II,  s.  [See  def.]  A  town  in  Italy. 

Gallipoli  oil,  s.  An  inferior  kind  of 
olive  oil  brought  from  Gallipoli. 

gar-lI-pSt,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  0.  But.  gley- 
pot,  from  gleye;  Dut.  gley  =  potter's  clay.] 
1.  A  small  glazed  earthenware  vessel,  used 
for  contain. ng medicines,  jams,  preserves,  <tc. 
According  to  Stow  they  were  introduced  into 
England  about  A.D.  1570,  by  J.  Andries  and 


J.  Jausen,  potters,  from  Antwerp,  who  settled 
in  Norwich,  where  they  followed  their  trade. 

"  Plato  mid  hi«  master  Socrates  wan  like  the  apothe- 
carv'i  giilliputs,  that  had  oil  the  outsklea  apes,  owls, 
and  satyrs,  but  within,  precious  drugs."— Bacon : 
Apophthegm*. 

*  2.  A  contemptuous  name  for  an  apothe- 
cary. 

••  It's  Vldler  th«  apothecary  .  .  .  you  said  you  bad 
gallipot!  enough. "— Thackeray  :  NeuKomei,  oh.  xiv. 

gal-llt'-zen-ite,  s.    [GALLICTNITE.] 

galT-i-iim,  s.  [Gallia,  in  honour  of  France.] 
Chem. :  Gallium,  a  metallic  element,  symbol 
Ga,  atomic  weight  69'9.  Gallium  is  a  triad 
element.  Specific  heat  0'079.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  a  French  chemist,  Lecoq  de  Bois- 
baudram,  in  zinc  blende  ;  but  Mendelejeff  had 
shown  in  his  periodic  law,  that  an  element 
must  exist  having  intermediate  properties  be- 
tween aluminium  and  indium  ;  he  called  this 
supposed  element  ekaluminium.  The  metal 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  blende  in  sul- 
phuric acid  and  placing  in  the  solution  plates 
of  zinc  till  the  disengagement  of  hydrogen 
becomes  slow,  but  is  still  perceptible,  by 
which  means  the  greater  portion  of  the  copper, 
lead,  cadmium,  iridium,  thallium,  silver,  mer- 
cury, selenium,  arsenic,  &c.,  contained  in  the 
ore  is  precipitated  ;  the  clear  filtered  liquid 
is  then  heated  with  a  Jarge  excess  of  zinc,  the 
resulting  gelatinous  precipitate,  consisting 
chiefly  of  alumina,  basic  salts  of  zinc,  and 
gallium,  is  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  again  heated  with  zinc,  which  gives  a 
precipitate,  in  which  the  gallium  is  more  con- 
centrated. This  precipitate  is  redissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  is  treated  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  filtered  liquid, 
after  expulsion  of  the  HjS,  is  fractionally  pre- 
cipitated with  ammonium  carbonate,  till  the 
solution  of  the  resulting  precipitate  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  no  longer  gives  any  indication  of 
the  presence  of  gallium  when  examined  by 
the  spectroscope.  The  precipitates  are  col- 
lected and  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
cautiously  evaporated  till  the  free  sulphuric 
acid  is  expelled  ;  the  residue  when  cold  is  di- 
gested with  water  till  it  is  dissolved,  the 
nearly  neutral  solution  is  boiled,  the  basic 
gallium  sulphate  is  precipitated  and  filtered 
while  hot,  and  then  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  treated  with  excess 
of  potash  till  the  precipitate  is  redissolved, 
and  then  precipitated  by  a  stream  of  COj. 
Finally  the  gallium  oxide  is  redissolved  in 
the  smallest  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  the 
solution  mixed  with  excess  of  slightly  acid 
ammonium  acetate,  then  H2S  gas  is  passed 
through  the  liquid ;  the  filtered  acetic  solu- 
tion is  diluted  with  water,  and  heated  to 
boiling,  whereby  the  greater  part  of  the  gal- 
lium is  precipitated  as  oxide  ;  this  precipitate 
is  filtered  off  hot,  washed  with  boiling  water, 
and  redissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
solution  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  potash, 
and  filtered,  whereby  a  pure  alkaline  solution 
of  gallium  is  obtained.  Metallic  gallium  is 
obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  this  alkaline 
solution,  platinum  electrodes  being  used,  and 
the  positive  electrode  being  larger  than  the 
negative  on  which  the  metallic  gallium  is  pre- 
cipitated, which  is  detached  by  dipping  the 
platinum  plate  in  warm  water  and  bending  it 
backwards  and  forwards.  Gallium  is  a  silver- 
white  metal,  which  melts  at  80°,  but  remains 
liquid  for  weeks  at  0°.  Cooled  to  -15"  it 
crystallizes.  Gallium  is  a  hard  metal,  very 
slightly  malleable,  and  leaves  a  bluish-grey 
trace  on  paper ;  when  melted  it  adheres  to 
glass  ;  it  does  not  tarnish  in  the  air.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  5'95.  It  gives  a  brilliant 
violet  line  in  the  spectrum.  When  heated  in 
the  air  it  oxidizes  on  the  surface,  and  does  not 
volatilize.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid 
with  disengagement  of  hydrogen.  It  is  scarcely 
attacked  by  nitric  acid  in  the  cold  ;  when 
heated  it  dissolves  slowly  with  evolution  of 
nitrous  fumes.  It  forms  salts. 

gallium-chloride,  ». 

Chem. :  Gads,  is  colourless,  crystalline,  and 
deliquescent. 

gallium  oxide,  s. 

Chem.  :  Gallium  oxide  is  obtained  by  ignit- 
ing the  nitrate,  which  leaves  a  white  friable 
mass. 

gallium- salts,  s.  pi. 

Chem.  :  Gallium-salts  are  precipitated  by  am- 
monia. If  redissol red  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
again  precipitated  by  ammonia,  the  precipitate 


is  soluble  in  excess.  Potash  gives  a  precipi- 
tate which  is  soluble  in  excess,  sodium  car- 
bonate gives  a  white  precipitate,  an  arnmonia- 
cal  solution  of  gallium  chloride,  or  sulphate, 
is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid ;  hydrogen  sul- 
phide does  not  precipitate  gallium  from 
slightly  acid  solutions  ;  sulphide  ammonium 
does  not  give  a  precipitate  with  the  ammonia- 
cal  solutions  of  pure  chloride  or  sulphate  of 
gallium  ;  if  zinc  is  present  the  gallium  is  pre- 
cipitated along  with  the  zinc.  Potassium 
ferrocyanide  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with 
strongly  acid  solutions  of  gallium  chloride. 
(Watts :  Diet.  Chem.) 

gallium-sulphate,  s. 

Chem. :  Ga^SO^s,  is  very  soluble  in  water ; 
when  mixed  with  ammonium  sulphate  and 
evaporated,  it  yields  octohedral  crystals  of 
gallium  ammonium  alum. 

gal  li  vant ,  *  gall  a  vant,  v.i.  [Prob.  a 
corruption  of  gallant  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  gad  about  with  or  after  one  of  the 
opposite  sex  ;  to  flirt. 

"You  were  out  all  day  yesterday,  and  gallivanting 
tomewbere,  1  know."— Dickfia:  Xicholai  Kickltby. 

ch.  Ixiv. 

2.  To  run  about  after  trivial  matters ;  to 
fuss  ;  to  bustle. 

gal'-ll-vat,  s.  [Perhaps  from  Dut.  galei  =  a 
galley,  and  vat  =  a  vessel.] 

Naut. :  A  large  swift  sailing  galley  or  small 
vessel  used  on  the  Malabar  coast.  They  are 
seldom  over  seventy  tons  burden,  are  two- 
masted,  and  carry  small  swivel  guns. 

gal'  li  wasp,  s.  [First  element  (galli)  doubt- 
ful;  second,  Eng.  wasp;  cf.  gallyworm.] 

Zool. :  Celestus  occiduus,  a  small  lizard,  family 
Scincidae,  found  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  an 
object  of  terror  to  the  inhabitants,  but  is 
really  harmless. 

*  gal-loo,  s.    [A.S.]    The  herb  Comfrey. 

*  gal  lo-glash,   'gal  lo  glass,  *gol-lo- 
glass,  s.    [GALLOWQLASS.] 

gal  lo  ma  -ni  a,  s.  [Lat.  Gall(ia)  =  Gaul ; 
o  connective,  and  Eng.  mania  (q.  v.).J  A  mania 
for  or  excessive  love  of  French  fashions,  cus- 
toms, literature,  <fcc. 

gal  Ion,  *  gal  on,  *  gal-one,  *  gal-oun, 

*  gal-un,  s.   [O.  Fr.  gallon,  jallon,  jalon,  from 
Low  Lat.  galona  =  a  gallon.] 
*  1.  A  pitcher,  of  whatever  capacity. 

"A  man  beriuge  a  galoun  of  water  schal  renne  to 
you."—  Wy  cliff e  :  Mark  »v.  la 

2.  A  measure  of  capacity  for  liquid  or  dry 
goods,  generally  the  former,  containing  four 
quarts  or  eight  pints.  The  United  States 
standard  gallon  contains  231  cubic  inches,  or 
8'3389  Ibs.  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water  at  its 
maximum  density,  and  with  the  barometer 
standing  at  30  inches.  This  is  the  same  as  the 
old  English  wine  gallon.  The  old  corn  gallon 
contains  268'6  cubic  inches,  and  the  old  ale 
gallon  282  cubic  inches.  The  English  imperial 
gallon  now  in  use  contains  277'274  cubic 
inches. 

"  Fresh  water  comes  out  of  the  rocks ;  but  so  slowly. 

that  it  yields  not  above  forty  gallant  in  twenty-four 

hours."— Dampier:  Voyages  (1682). 

*  gal  loon ,  *  ga  loon ,  *.    [Fr.  &  Sp.  galon; 
Ital.  gallone.] 

Fabric :  A  narrow  cotton  fabric  for  binding 
shoes,  &c  ;  a  narrow  binding  stuff  with  threads 
of  gold  and  silver ;  a  silk,  woollen,  or  mixed 
tape  for  edging,  binding,  or  shoe-strings. 

"Lace  and  ribbons,  silver  and  gold  galloons,  with 
the  like  glittering  gewgaws,  are  so  ninny  lures  to 
women  of  weak  minds  or  low  educations."— Additon: 
Spectator,  No.  15. 

*  gal-loon',  *  ga  loon',  v.t.     [GALLOON,  ».] 
To  braid  or  bind  with  galloon. 

"  Those  enormous  habiliments  .  .  .  slashed  and 
gaZoaned."—Carlyle:  Sartor  Retartia,  bk.  1.,  ch.  viL 

gal -lop,  *  galop,  v.i.  [Fr.  galoper,  from 
O.  Flem.  walop  =  a  gallop,  an  extension  of 
O.  Low  Ger.  wallen  =  to  boil ;  A.S.  weallan; 
O.  Sax.  wallan ;  Skt.  valg  =  to  gallop.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  move  or  run  with  leaps  at  great  speed, 
as  a  horse. 

2.  To  ride  at  a  very  rapid  pace ;  to  ride  a 
horse  which  gallops. 

"  An  officer  might  mount  and  gallop  beyond  reach  of 
danger  in  an  hour:  but  the  private  soldier  must  stay 
and  be  butchered."— Maca,u.lay :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  sliL 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     SB,  ce-e;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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IL  fig. :  To  move  very  fast ;  to  hurry ;  to 
scamper. 


B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  run  at  great  speed  : 
as,  To  gallop  a  horse. 

gal  lop,  s.    [GALLOP,  ».] 

L  The  motion  or  pace  of  a  horse  when  he 
runs  at  full  speed,  in  which  he  moves  by 
springs,  bounds,  or  leaps,  the  forefeet  being 
lifted  very  nearly  together,  and,  while  these 
•re  in  the  air,  and  just  upon  the  point  of 
touching  the  ground,  he  lifts  both  his  hind- 
legs  almost  at  once. 

"  Their  troop  came  hard  upon  our  hack. 
With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  hound's  deep  hate,  aud  hunter's  fire." 

Byron  :  Jfazeppa,  xii. 

2.  A  kind  of  dance  ;  a  Galop  (q.v.). 
IT  Hand-gallop:  A  slow  or  gentle  gallop, 
between  a  canter  and  a  gallop. 

gal  lop  ade',  s.    [Fr.  galopade.] 

1.  Manege:  A  sidelong  or  curvetting  kind 
of  gallop. 

2.  Mm. :  A  Gallop  (q.v.). 

C&l-lop-ade', v. i.  [GALLOPADE,  *.]  To  gallop; 
to  move  about  briskly ;  to  dance  a  gallopade. 
"  The  shock-head  willows  two  aud  two, 

By  rivers  gullopadcd."     Tennyson  :  A rnphion  40. 

gal  lop-er,  s.    [Eng.  gallop ;  •«•.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  horse  that  gallops. 

"  Mules  are  commonly  rough  gaUapert,  though  some 
Of  them  are  very  fleet"— Mortimer:  Htubandry. 

2.  A  man  who  gallops  on  a  horse,  or  who 
makes  great  haste. 

3.  One  who  is  always  running  about. 

"  If  abroad  I  am  a  gagling  goose  ;  when  I  return,  you 
tit  a  fine  galloper."— Guardian,  NO.  132. 

*  n.  Ordnance : 

1.  A  carriage  on  which  small  guns  were  car- 
lied  ;  it  had  shafts  so  as  to  be  drawn  without 
limbers. 

2.  A  light  field  piece. 

"  On  which  Sir  John  [Cope]  advanced  two  gaUoperi. 
Which  presently  dislodged  them,  and  'tis  mid  killed 
About  a  dozen  of  them.  — Lord  Loudoun :  Account  of 
DM  Battle  of  Preston ;  Trial  of  Sir  John  Copt,  p.  139. 

galloper-gun,  *. 

Ord. :  A  small  gun  carried  on  a  galloper. 
[GALLOPER,  II.] 

•gal '-lop-in,  ».  [Fr.  galopin,  from  galoper  = 
to  gallop.]  A  servant  for  the  kitchen  ;  a  scul- 
lion ;  a  cook's  boy. 


g&T -lip-ing,  pr.  pa.,  a.,  &  s.    [GALLOP,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Moving  or  running  at  a  gallop. 

2.  Fig. :  Very  rapid  in  its  progress ;  as,  a 
galloping   consumption,   one  which  soon  ar- 
rives at  a  fatal  termination. 

C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  of  moving  at  a  gallop. 

"  I  did  heare 
The  galloping  of  horse."    Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  IT.  1. 

galloping  consumption,  s. 

Pathol. :  Acute  pulmonary  phthisis,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  chronic  phthisis.  Named  on 
account  of  its  usually  very  rapid  fatality. 

•fcl-lo-tan'-nlc,  i.    [Prof,  gallo-,  and  tannic. ] 
[TANNINE.] 

•gaT-ldw(l),  gal-ly,  v.t.  [A.S.  agcelwan=to 
•tupefy  ]    To  frighten,  to  terrify,  to  affright. 

"  The  wrathful  skies 
G'lUote  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark." 

Shaketp. :  Lear,  ill.  i. 

•gal'-low  (2),  v.t.   [CALLOW,  «.]   To  hang ;  to 
put  to  death  by  hanging. 

"With  grate  Jewes  he  It  giUtecd."—Lrgend  of  the 
B"ly  Rood.  p.  132. 

•gal' -low,  ».    [GALLOWS.] 

*  gallow  clapper,  ».    A  term  of  reproach 
or  contempt. 

gallow  grass,  ».     Hemp,  as  tarnishing 

halters  for  tin-  pillows. 

*  gallow  tree,    *  galow-tree.    *  ga- 
lowe  tree,  s.    A  gallows. 

"  The  more  buxnm  wyll  he  bee, 
That  he  were  borowyd  fro  the  galmc  tree.' 

Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome  ;  KUion.  vol.  111. 


Gal'-16-way.  s.    [See  def.] 

1.  The  name  of  a  district  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  comprehending  the  shire  of  Wigton, 
and  the  Stewartry  of  Kircudbright. 

2.  A  species  of  horse  of  a  small  size,  but 
very  hardy  and  enduring. 

"  Tradition  reports  that  this  kind  [gaUawayt]  of 
horses  are  spruug-from  some  Spanish  stallions,  which 
swam  on  shore  from  some  of  the  ships  of  the  Spanish 
armada,  which  were  wrecked  on  the  const,  and  coupling 
with  the  mares  of  the  country,  peopled  the  kingdom 
with  their  posterity.  They  were  much  esteemed  and 
of  »  middling  size,  strong,  active,  nervous,  and  hardy, 
and  were  called  Ifnlloioays,  from  being  first  known  in 
the  couiitrey  which  bears  that  name.  — Berenger  :  On 
Bonemaiwhip,  vol.  i.,  p.  205. 

3.  A  breed  of  cattle,  generally  dark  in  colour, 
indigenous  to  Galloway. 

galloway-dyke,  s.  A  wall  built  firmly 
at  the  bottom,  but  no  thicker  at  the  top  than 
the  length  of  the  single  stones,  loosely  piled 
the  one  above  the  other. 

"  The  cheapest,  the  nnist  valuable,  the  most  speedily 
raised,  the  most  lasting,  aud  the  most  general  fence  is 
the  galloway  -  dike.' —  P.  Auchterderran,  Seat  Ace., 
L4M. 

galloway-nag,  s.    A  galloway. 

*  gal -low-glass,  "gallo  glass,  s.     [Ir. 

galloglacli  =  n  heavy-armed  soldier  ;  from  g-iolla 
=  a  man-servant,  a  gillie,  and  gleac-aim  =  to 
wrestle.]  The  name  given  to  a  heavy-armed 
foot-soldier  in  Ireland  and  the  western  islands. 
It  is  opposed  to  kerne  (q.v.). 

"  A  puissant  .-rad  mighty  power 
Of  on/li'iviilattet  aud  stout  kernes. 
Is  uiarcliiiig  hitherward  in  proud  array." 

Shaketp. :  2  Benry  Jr.,  IT.  ». 

gal '-lows,  *  gal-ewes,  *  gal-owes,  *gal- 
os,  *gai  ous,  *galwes,  s.  [A.S.  galga, 
gealga  =  a  cross,  a  gibbet ;  cogu.  with  Icel. 
galgi = a  gallows ;  Dan.  &  S w.  galge  ;  Dut.  galg ; 
Goth,  galga  =  a  cross ;  Ger.  galgen  =  a  gallows. 
Properly  a  plural  form,  but  the  true  singular 
gallow  is  not  now  used.  A  double  plural  form 
is  even  found,  as  gullowses.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  instrument  or  apparatus  on  which 
criminals  are  executed  by  hanging.  It  is 
usually  constructed  of  two  posts  with  a  cross- 
beam on  the  top,  from  which  the  criminal  is 
hanged  by  a  rope  passing  round  his  neck. 

"  No  Indian  prince  has  to  his  palace 
More  followers  than  a  thief  to  the  gattom." 

Butler;  Hudibraj.  pt.  ii.,  c.  i. 

*  2.  A  wretch  who  deserves  to  be  hanged ;  a 
gallows-bird. 

"  Cupid  hath  been  five  thousand  yean  a  boy. 
Ay,  and  a  shrewd  unhappy  gallow  too." 

Shaketp. :  Love's  Labour' t  Lost,  v.  2. 

*  3.  One  of  a  pair  of  braces  used  for  support- 
ing the  breeches.     (In  this  sense  it  has  the 
plural  gallowses.) 

"Those  indispensable  article*  of  decent  attire  de- 
nominated gaUomt."—  Warner :  Literary  Recottectioni, 
i.  100. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Agric. :  The  central  core  of  four  Indian 
cornstalks  interlaced  diagonally,  and  bound  at 
the  intersection,  forming  a  stool  or  support  for 
cut  corn,  which  is  bound  around  it  to  form  a 
shock.    {American.) 

2.  Print. :  The  rest  for  the  tympau  when 
open. 

3.  Steam- Eng.  :  The  frame  supporting   the 
beam  of  a  steam-engine. 

gallows-bird,  s.  A  wretched  person 
who  deserves  the  gallows. 

"I  ne'er  minced  ape  nor  gallom-bird."  —  Reade  : 
Cloilteri  Hearth,  ch.  xiviii. 

gallows  bitts,  a. 

Naut. :  A  strong  frame  erected  amidships 
on  the  deck  to  hold  spare  spars. 

*  gallows  -  clapper,    s.       [GALLOW- 

CLAFPER.] 

*  gallows-faced,  a.    Rascally-looking  ; 
hang-dog. 

"  ThouwVowi./oced  vagabond."— B.  Brooke  :  fool  of 
(Jii'ilii!/,  ft.  16. 

gallows  frame,  ••. 

1.  The  frame  of  a  gallows. 

2.  The  same  as  GALLOWS,  II.  3. 

*  gallows-free,  a.    Saved  from  hanging. 

"  Let  him  be  qa.Uovn.frre  by  my  consent.' 

Drvden :  Abtalom  t  Achitophel,  IL  431. 

gallows-maker,  *.  One  whose  trade  it 
is  to  build  gallows. 

"The  galtom-maker ;  for  that  frame  outlives  a 
thousand  tenants."— ahakttp. :  Hamlet,  v.  1. 


*  gallows-ripe,  a.    Ready  for  hanging. 

"  Lo  se  again,  as  one  not  yet  gaUom-ripe.'  -Carlult: 
French  Devolution,  pt.  ii.,  ok.  v.,  ch.  iii. 

gallows  stanchions,  s.pl. 

Naut. :  The  same  as  GALLOWS-BITTS  (q.v.). 

gallows-top,  s. 

Naut. :  A  erosspiece  of  timber  tenoned  on 
to  the  gallows-bitts  at  or  near  the  top. 

gal'-low-ses,  s.pl.    [GALLOWS,  I.  3.] 

*  gal'-lows-ness,  s.     [Eng.  gnllows;  -HM&] 
Badness,  rascality. 

"  I    never    knew   your   equals   for    i/nllowniesi."—. 
a.  Eliot :  Adam  liede,  ch.  vi. 

gal  -lows-tree,  s.  [Eng.  gallows,  and  t-ftc.} 
The  gallows. 

"  Ho  !  Provost  Marshal !  instantly 

Lord  Deuzil  to  the  gallowttrec  I 
.  Scott :  Rokeby,  vi.  33. 

galls,*.    [GALL,  s.  (2).] 

gall  -sick-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gall,  and  sickness.  ] 
A  kind  of  remitting  bilious  fever  occurring  in 
the  Netherlands ;  Walcheren  fever. 

gall   Stone,  s.    [Eng,  gall,  and  stnne.] 

1.  Of  Man:  A  biliary  concretion,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  cholesterine  and  colouring  matter, 
forming  in  the  gall-bladder.      Gallstones  are 
commonest  in  advanced  life,  sedentary  occu- 

Eations,  females,  or  from  over-indulgence,  and 
i  habitual  constipation,  and  during  their 
passage  to  the  intestine  accompanied  by  the 
most  intense  agony,  not  always  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  stone.  In  one  case,  post-mortem., 
in  a  female  in  advanced  life,  the  writer  counted 
eighty-three  gallstones,  varying  in  size  from  a 
small  marble  to  a  pin's  head. 

2.  Of  the  inferior  animals :  An  animal  cal- 
culus found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  oxen.    This 
concretion  varies  a  little  in  colour,  but  is  in 
general  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow,  more 
powerful  than  gamboge,  and  is  highly  reputed 
as  a  water-colour.    Nevertheless  its  colour  is 
soon  changed  and  destroyed  by  strong  light, 
though  it  is  not  subject  to  alteration  by  im- 
pure air. 

gal-lus,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  dunghill  cock.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Phasianidae,  sub-family 
Phasianinae  (q.v.).  Gallus  domesticus  is  the 
domestic  fowl ;  G.  bankivus,  the  jungle  fowl 
of  Java.  This  latter  was  the  original  at  least 
of  the  British  game-cock,  if  not  even  of  the 
other  varieties  of  the  domestic  fowl. 

gal  ly  (1),  gall  ie,  a.    [Eng.  gall  (I),  s. ;  -y.J 

Like  gall ;  bitter  as  gall. 

"And  who  that  is  ielous,  and  aye  in  a  drede 
Is  full  of  melancolie  and  gallie  ire." 

Chaucer  :  Remedy  of  Lor*. 

gaily  worm,  s. 

Zoo!. :  Polydesmus,  a  genus  of  Millepedes. 

gal  -ly  (2),  a.  [Eng.  gall  (3),  s.  ;  -y.]  Wet, 
moist,  worn.  Applied  to  laud  where  the  grass 
has  been  worn  away. 

*  gal'-ly,  v.t.    [GALLOW  (1),  v.]    To  frighten. 

*  gal'-ly,  s.    [GALLEY.] 

-*  gal  ly-gas-coynes,  s.    [GALLIGASKINS.] 

*  gal'-mey,  «.     fGer.  galmei,  from  Eng.,  &c., 
calamine  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Calamine  (q.v.). 

ga  loche.  ga  loshc,  go  loshe ,  go- 
losh, s.  [Fr.  galoche—  a  wooden  shoe,  a  clog, 
from  Low  Lat.  calapedia  =  a  clog ;  Gr.  KoAon-d- 
Siov  (kalopodion),  dimin.  of  KoAdVovt  (kalopous) 
=  a  shoemaker's  last :  KO.\OV  (kalon)  =  wood, 
and  irovs  (pous),  genit.  iroW*  (podos)  =  a  foot.] 

1.  A  patten,  clog,  or  wooden  shoe. 

"  Ne  were  worthy  to  unbocle  his  galoche* 

Chaucer :  C  T.,  lO.Mft, 

2.  An  over-shoe,  worn  to  keep  the  feet  dry. 

3.  A  legging,  a  gaiter,  covering  the  upper 
part  of  the  shoe  and  the  bottom  of  the  leg. 

*  ga  loon ,  5.  &  a.    [GALLOON.] 

gal'-Ap,  *.    [Fr.]    [GALLOP.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  gallop. 
IL  Music: 

1.  A  lively  dance  in  2-4  time,  originally  a 
separate  and  independent  dance,  but  now  als« 
forming  a  portion  of  a  set  of  quadrilles. 

2.  The  music  to  which  this  dance  is  per- 
formed. 


boil,  b6y;  pout,  J6wl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  fhln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  = 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  - sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tions,  -sious  =  shus.    -blc,  -die,  <tc.  =  bel,  del* 
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galopin— galvanometrio 


•  gal  -6-pln,  s.    [GALLOPIX.] 

fa-lore',  s.  or  adv.  [Irish  and  Gael,  go  ltdr  = 
enough  :  go  =  to,  and  kdr  =  enough.]  Plenty, 
abundance,  in  plenty. 

ga-loshe',  5.    [GALOCHE.] 

ga-ldu-bet  (<  silent),  s.     [Pr.] 

Mus. :  A  small  flute  of  a  primitive  character 
with  three  holes,  similar  to  the  Picco  pipe. 

*  gal-ox  le,  ».    [GALAXY.] 

•  galpe,  f.i.   [A.S.ga/jnan=toapplAud;O.Sax. 
galpon  =  to  cry  out,   to   boast ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
ffalpen  —  io  bark.] 

1.  To  cry  out,  to  yelp. 

2.  To  gape,  to  yawn. 

"  Whan  a  man  aufpctA  than  we  croywth  him.' 

Trmiia,  v.  38». 

S.  To  belch. 

•galp-er.  s.  [Eng.  galp(e);  -er.]  One  who 
g.i|  >rs  or  yawns. 

•  gal-ship,   *  gol-sipe,  s.     [A.S.  gdlscipe.] 
Lechery,  lasciviousness. 

*  gal   some,  a.   [Eng.  gall  (1),  s. ;  suff.  -some.] 
Bitter,  malignant. 

"  Oaltamt  bitterness,  and  wilful  fraud  aud  false- 
hood."—flp.  Morton. 

gait  (IX  «•    [GAHLT.] 

*  gait  (2),  *  galte,  s.    [Icel.  galli  =  a  boar.] 
A  young  sow  or  boar  when  castrated. 

"  Salt,  a  yonge  hogge  or  sow.     Porcetrm."—Hul<Mt. 

ga  lun  9ha,  s.  [Name  iu  some  East  Indian 
languages.] 

Pharm. :  An  Indian  febrifuge,  prepared  from 
the  stems  of  Tinospora  verrucosa  and  T.  cor- 
difolia, 

gal  van'-ic,  a.  [Ital.  Galvan{i),  and  Eng.  &c., 
suff. -ic.]  Of  or  belonging  to  Gal vani.  [GAL- 
VANISM. ] 

galvanic-battery,  s. 

Elect. :  A  number  of  connected  galvanic  cells. 

galvanic  cell  or  pair,  s. 

Elect. :  A  combination  of  two  metals  in  a 
liquid  chemically  acting  upon  one  to  a  greater 
extent  than  upon  the  other. 

galvanic-electricity,  *. 

Elect. :  Chemical  or  dynamical  electricity. 

galvanic  moxa,  -. 

Elect. :  A  term  applied  by  Fabr6  Palaprat 
to  the  application  of  platinum  rendered  in- 
candescent by  a  galvanic  current,  as  a  cauter- 
ising agent  of  the  nature  of  a  moxa. 

galvanic-pair,  s.    [GALVANIC-CIRCUIT.] 

galvanic-pile,  s. 

Elect. :  A  column  of  alternate  plates,  such 
•s  zinc  and  copper.  [VOLTAIC-PILE.] 

galvanic- shock,  s. 

Elect. :  A  shock  felt  by  a  nerve  placed  tr 
connected  with  an  inductive  coil  charged  by 
a  galvanic  cell. 

gal-van'-I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  galvanic;  -al.]  The 
same  as  GALVANIC  (q.v.). 

gal' -van -ism,  s.  [Named  after  Aloysius 
Galvani,  who  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1737, 
published  in  1791  his  celebrated  work,  Aloysii 
Galvanii  tie  viribus  Etectricitatis  in  Motu 
ifusculari  Commentaries,  and  died  in  his 
native  town  in  1798.] 

Physics:  The  branch  of  electric  science  to 
•which  an  experiment  by  Galvani  gave  birth. 
His  wife,  who  was  making  soup  from  frogs, 
happened  to  put  them,  after  being  skinned, 
in  proximity  to  a  charged  electrical  machine 
belonging  to  her  husband.  On  touching  them 
with  a  scalpel  their  legs  became  greatly  con- 
»ulsed.  Galvani  on  his  return  was  told  what 
nad  occurred,  and  repeated  the  experiment 
on  several  occasions.  He  united  the  lumbar 
nerves  of  a  dead  frog  with  its  crural  muscles 
by  a  metallic  circuit.  He  came  to  the  er- 
roneous conclusion  that  animal  electricity 
existed  in  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  frogs, 
&c.  In  this  explanation  Galvani  ignored  the 
metallic  connecting  wire.  His  contemporary, 
Volta,  gave  attention  to  this,  and  found  that 
the  contraction  of  the  limbs  is  more  energetic 


when  the  connecting  arc  is  made  of  two 
metals  instead  of  one.  He  therefore  inferred 
that  the  metals  took  the  active  part  in  pro- 
ducing the  contraction,  and  the  disengagement 
of  electricity  was  due  to  their  contact,  aud 
that  the  animal  parts  constituted  only  a  con- 
ductor, and  at  the  same  time  a  very  sensitive 
electroscope.  In  1793  he  published  these 
views,  and  in  1800  first  described  and  con- 
structed what  has  since  been  called  after  him 
the  Voltaic  pile.  [PILE  ;  see  also  BATTERY, 
B.  III.  4.]  Febroni,  observing  that  the  discs 
of  zinc  in  the  pile  became  oxidized  in  contact 
with  the  acidulated  water,  considered,  as  did 
Woolaston  and  Davy,  that  the  oxidation  was 
the  chief  cause  why  electricity  was  disengaged. 
Now  Voltaic  piles  have  nearly  given  place  to 
Voltaic  or  Galvanic  batteries,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties.  [BATTERY,  B.  III.  4.] 

gal  van  ist,  s.  [Ital.  Galvan(i) ;  Eng.,  be. 
suff.  -ist.]  A  proficient  in  galvanism. 

gal  van  iz  a  tlon,  s.  [Eng.  galvanise); 
-ation.] 

1.  The  actor  process  of  galvanizing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  galvanized. 

gal  van-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  galvan(ic);  Eng.,  &o. 
suff.  -ize.] 

1.  Of  metals: 

(1)  To  affect  with  galvanism. 

(2)  To  plate  with  gold,  silver,  &c.,  by  means 
of  galvanism. 

2.  Of  the  human  or  animal  frame :  To  restore 
to  consciousness  from  a  fainting  fit,  &c.,  by 
means  of  galvanic  action. 

3.  Of  immaterial  things:  To  give  life,  spirit, 
or  vitality  to. 

gal  van  ized,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [GALVANIZE,  v.t.] 

galvanized  iron,  s. 

1.  Properly :  Iron  coated  with  zinc  by  gal- 
vanic deposition. 

2.  Less  properly :   Iron   coated  with   zinc 
•without  galvanism.    The  iron  being  cleaned 
by  dilute  acid  and  friction,   is  heated   and 
plunged  into  a  bath  of  melted  zinc  covered 
with   sal-ammoniac,   and  stirred  up  till  the 
surface  liecomes  coated  with  zinc. 

gal'-van-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  galvanise);  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  galvanizes. 

gal-van-d-,  pref.  [Galvan(i),  -o  connective.] 
Relating  to  Galvani,  the  discoverer  of  galvan- 
ism. 

gal -va- no -cans -tie,  a.  [Pref.  galvano- 
(q.v.),"and  Eng.  caustic.] 

Elect.  £  Med. :  Relating  to  the  use  of  heat 
generated  by  galvanism  as  a  caustic. 

gal-van'-o-glyph,  s.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and 
Gr.  y\v<t>ri  (gluphe)  =  an  engraving.]  An  en- 
graving produced  by  the  process  of  galvauo- 
glyphy  (q.v.). 

gal-van-og'-ly-phy,  s.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and 
Gr. -yAvc/xo  (glupho)—to  hollow  out,  to  engrave.] 
Engraving :  A  process  in  which  the  ground 
is  spread  on  a  clean  zinc  plate  and  etched. 
Succeeding  coats  of  varnish  are  spread  by  a 
roller  on  the  ground,  avoiding  the  obliteration 
of  the  lines,  which  become  deeper  with  each 
coat.  The  finished  plate  becomes  a  matrix 
for  a  reverse  impression  obtained  in  the  elec- 
tro-bath, and  this  reverse  is  used  to  print 
from  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

gal  van  6-graph,  s.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and 
Gr.  y'pa<t>ri  (graphe)  =  adrawing,  a  delineation.] 
A  picture  produced  by  galvanography  (q.v.). 

gal  van  6  graph -ic,  a.  [Eng.  galvano- 
graph(y) ;  -ic.]  Produced  by  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  process  of  galvanography 
(q.v.). 

gal-van-og'-ra-phy,  s.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and 
Gr.  ypa<t>ij  (graphe)  =  a  drawing,  a  delineation.] 
Engraving:  A  process  of  Austrian  origin, 
by  which  a  plate  of  silvered  copper  is  covered 
by  an  artist  with  different  coats  of  a  somewhat 
transparent  pigment,  so  that  on  the  dark  por- 
tions the  paint  is  thick  and  raised,  and  the 
surface  is  relatively  depressed  in  the  light 
tints.  A  copy  of  this  is  made  by  the  electro- 
type process  ;  the  darker  being  now  the  deeper 
portions,  the  whole  forms  an  intaglio,  like  a 
copperplate,  and  is  printed  from  by  the  cop- 
perplate-printing process. 


gal-van-ol'-6-gist,  s.  [Pref.  galvano-,  Gr. 
Aoyos" (logos) .=  discourse,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff. 
-ist.]  One  who  describes  the  phenomena  of 
galvanism  ;  a  writer  on  galvanism. 

gal-van-oT-O-gy,  s.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and 
Gr.  Aoyos  (logos)  =  discourse.]  A  description 
of  galvanism  ;  a  treatise  on  its  phenomena. 

gal  van  6  mag  net  -ic,  a.    [Pref.  galvano-, 
and  Eng.  magnetic.] 
Elect  :  The  same  as  Electromagnetic  (q.v.). 

gal  van  6m  e  tor,  «.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and 
Gr.  nerpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.] 

Elect.  Machine  :  A  multiplier  ;  a  very  deli- 
cate apparatus  for  determining  the  existence, 
direction,  and  intensity  of  currents.  It  was 
invented  by  Schweigger,  in  Germany,  in  1819, 
just  before  CErsted,  in  Denmark,  in  the  same 
year,  discovered  the  law  of  directive  action, 
which  a  fixed  current  excites  at  a  distance  oa 
a  magnetic  net-die.  In  connection  with  the 
construction  of  the  Indicator  telegraph  (q.v.). 
Ampere,  Arago,  Schilling,  Gauss,  Weber, 
Alexander,  all  used  the  principle,  but  it  wa» 


GALVANOMETER. 

carried  out  in  a  superior  manner  to  any  by 
Cooke  ami  Wheatstone  in  1837.  The  galvan 
ometer  consists  of  a  magnetic  needle  sus 
pended  by  a  filament  of  silk,  and  surrounded 
in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian  by  a 
copper  wire,  forming  a  complete  circuit  round 
the  needle  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  The 
actions  of  the  four  branches  of  the  circuit, 
give  the  North  Pole  the  same  direction.  The 
coiling  of  the  copper  wire  in  the  direction  of 
the  needle  multiplies  the  current.  By  making 
several,  though  not  an  indefinite  number  of 
circuits,  all  insulated,  the  action  of  the  instru- 
ment becomes  more  powerful,  and  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  needle  greater.  If  there  be  two  or 
three  thousand  turns  of  fine  wire,  with  their 
coils  carefully  insulated  by  means  of  silk  aud 
shellac,  currents  of  high  intensity  will  be 
generated. 

If  (1)  Differential  galvanometer : 

Elect.  Mach. :  An  instrument  designed  to  as- 
certain a  difference  in  the  intensity  of  two 
currents.  It,eonsists  of  a  needle  like  that  in  an 
ordinary  galvanometer,  round  the  frame  of 
which  are  coiled  two  wires  of  the  same  kind 
and  size,  completely  isolated  from  each  other, 
and  witli  binding  screws,  so  that  separate 
currents  can  be  passed  through  each  of  them. 
If  the  currents  are  of  the  same  intensity,  but 
in  different  directions,  there  is  no  deflection, 
but,  where  the  needle  is  deflected,  one  of  the 
two  currents  differs  from  the  other. 

(2)  Marine  galvanometer : 

Elect.  Mach. :  A  galvanometer  designed  to 
test  the  insulation  of  submarine  cables,  and 
at  the  same  time  unaffected  by  the  pitching 
and  rolling  of  the  ship.  It  consists  of  several 
thousand  coils  of  copper  wire-insulating.  In 
the  centre  of  the  coil  is  a  slide  carrying  the 
magnet ;  it  is  attached  to  a  mirror  of  thinly 
silvered  glass.  A  single  fibre  of  silk  is 
stretched  across  the  slide,  to  this  the  mirror 
and  magnet  are  attached-  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  fibre  exactly  passes  in  every  position 
through  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  slide  fits 
into  a  groove  in  the  coil,  and  the  whole  is  en- 
closed within  a  wrought-iron  case,  with  the 
aperture  in  front,  and  a  wrought-iron  lid  on 
the  top.  There  are  also  an  adjusting  magnet 
and  a  scale. 

gal-van-o-met'-rlc,  a.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and 
Eng.  metric  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  measurement  of  magnetic  currents. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,   po 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce     e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  lew. 


galvanoplastio— game 
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gal-van-o-plas  -tic,  a.  |  Pref.  galmno-,  and 
Eng.'p/osiic.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  art  or 
process  of  electrotyping  (q.v.). 

gal  van  6  scope.  s.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and 
Gr.  OTCOITCU)  (sfc'>yie<;)  =  to  look  at  anything.] 

Rkct.  Ma<:h.  :  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  strength  of  galvanic  currents.  Example, 
a  magnetic  needle. 


,  a.    [Ens.  galvanoscop(e)  ; 
-Cc.|     Pertaining  to  a  gal  vanoscope. 

gal  -van  -  6  -  ther  -  mom  -  e  -  ter,  s.  [Pref. 
galvaiio-,  and  Eng.  thermometer.] 

Hack.  :  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
heating  effect  of  a  galvanic  current. 

*  Ml-ver-ly.  adv.     [A  corrupt,  of  deliverly 
(q.T.)-]    Cleverly,  capitally. 

"A  light  gennet  that  is  young  and  trotteth  gal. 
9*rtf"—Wnotkedey  :  To  Sir  T.  Wyatt,  Oct.  1637. 

*  galwes,  s.    [GALLOWS.] 

*  gain,  s.    (GAME.) 

ga'-zna,  s.    (Port.,  =  a  doe.]    See  compound. 

ga  ma-grass,  s. 

Bat.  :  Tripsaciim  dactyloides.  It  is  regarded 
in  Mexico  as  very  valuable  for  fodder. 

•gamaieu,  s.    [CAMEO.] 

tsa-ma'-se-i,  ga-mas  -I-des,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  9amoj(?(s)(().v.);  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  sail'. 
-•t,  or  masc.  and  feui.  -ides.] 

ZooL  :  A  tribe  of  Arachnida  (Spiders),  order 
Acarin*.  The  forceps  is  didactylous,  the 
palpi  projecting  or  very  distinct,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  thread.  They  generally  attach 
themaeives  to  the  bodies  of  beetles. 

•ga-mash-es,  *ga-mach'-es,s.  pi.  [O.Fr. 
gtanaiJtes  ;    Ital.   gamascie  =  splatterdashes  ; 
O.  Ft.  gambe  (Fr.  jambe)  =  the  leg.] 
L  High  boots,  buskins,  or  startups. 
2.  Short  splatterdashes  worn  by  ploughmen. 

gfj-mass'.  s.     [X.  Amer.  liiaiaiY  squamash.] 
JM.  :  The  biscuit  root,  Camassia  esculenta. 

gam'-*-sus,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

ZooL  :  The  typical  genus  of  Gamasei  (q.v.). 

C&mb,  gam  be,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gambe;  Fr.  jambe; 
Ital.  yambts,  =  the  leg.] 

Her.  .-  The  whole  foreleg  of  a  lion  or  other 
beast.  If  couped  or  erased  near  the  middle 
joint,  it  is  a  paw. 

Cam  ba  (1),  «.    [Low  Lat.  =  a  hoof.] 

Cbatp.  Anat.  :  The  elongated  metacarpus  or 
metatarsus  of  the  Ruminantia  and  Solidungula. 


ba  (2),  s.    [Ital.]    [GAME.] 
Jfcufc: 

L  A  stringed  instrument  of  the  viol  sort, 
called  also  Viola  da  gamba,  with  six  strings, 


•weaker  in  tone  and  smaller  in  size  than  the 
violoncello,  so  called  because  it  was  held  be- 
tween the  knees  of  the  player,  as  distinguished 
from  Viola  da  bracoia,  played  ou  the  arm. 

fVlOCA  ;     VlOL-DE-OAMBOIS.] 

2.  An  organ-stop,  the  pipes  of  which  are, 
fa  continental  organs,  generally  cylindrical, 
small  scale,  and  well  cut  np,    but  some- 
~M  conical  in  shape.    Its  tone  is  pungent, 
not  unlike  that  of  a  violin  or  violoncello. 


GAMBESON. 


In  England  the  Bell  Gamba  is  more  commonly 
met  with.     (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

gam  ba -do  (1),   gam-bade,  s.     [Ital. 

gamba  =  the  leg.]  , 

1.  A  leather  lagging  for  equestrians.     It  is 
wrapi>ed  around  the  leg,  reaching  from  the 
knee  to  the  foot,  and  is  fastened  at  the  side 
by  clasps. 

"The  pettifogger  ambles  to  her  in  his  gambadoe* 
once  a  week." — Dennti :  Letter*. 

2.  A  kind  of  leather  case  attached  to  a 
saddle  in  place  of  stirrups. 

*  gam  ba  -do  (2),  s.    [GAMBOL.]    A  gambol, 
a  frolic. 

*  gam  bauld,  .--.    [GAMBOL,  ».] 
gam-beer,  s.    [GAMBIER.] 

*  gam  be  son,   *  gam  bl  son,   *  gam- 
bas  sowne,  *  gaum  bi  soun.  *  gam- 
e-son, s.    [O. 

Fr.     gambaixon, 
gambeson.] 

Old  Armour  : 
A  body  -  cover- 
ing, stuffed  with 
wool, and  padded 
in  parallel  lines 
of  needle  -  work. 
It  was  worn  be- 
neath the  hau- 
berk of  a  knight 
as  a  padding  for 
the  armour.  The 
surcoat  was  also 
quilted  with  cot- 
ton wool.  An 
early  and  curious 
example  may  be 
seen  in  the  snr- 
coat  of  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  which  is  still  suspended 
over  his  tomb  in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

gam  bet,  gam-bet  -ta,  s.  [Fr.  &  Prov. 
gambette;  Ital.  gambetta.] 

Ornith. :  Totanus  gambetta,  Linnseus's  Tringa 
gambetta,  the  Redshank  or  Gambet  snipe.  In 
summer  it  is  brown  above  with  black  spots, 
in  winter  it  is  almost  of  a  uniform  grey-brown  ; 
its  legs  are  red.  Found  in  Scandinavia,  in 
Iceland,  and  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

gam  -blr,  gam  -bier,  s.  [A  Malayan  word.] 
Pharm. :  An  extract  from  the  leaves  of 
Uncaria  gambir,  a  cinchonaceous  plant.  It 
is  a  simple  astringent.  It  is  chewed  by  the 
Malays  with  betel  leaf  and  areca,  specially  to 
relieve  aphthous  eruptions  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces.  It  is  called  also  Terra  japonica. 

*  cam' -bi  son,  s.    [GAMBESON.] 

*  gamb  -1st,  s.     [Ital.  gamba ;  Eng.  suff.  -ist.] 

Music :  A  performer  on  the  viol  di  gamba. 

gam' -bit,  s.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  gambetto  =  a  tripping 
up  ;  gamba  =  the  leg.] 

Chess :  A  chess-opening ;  the  sacrifice  of  a 
pawn  in  the  beginning  of  the  game  in  order  to 
obtain  a  favourable  position  for  attack. 

gam'-ble,  v.i.  &  t.  [Formed  from  game  (q.v.) 
by  the  addition  of  the  snff.  -le,  the  b  being 
excrescent,  as  in  humble,  number,  <fec. 

A.  Intrans. :  To  play  or  game  for  a  stake. 

"  Where  ueitherstrum pet*' charms,  nordrlnking-bout, 
Nor  gambling  practices,  can  find  it  out." 

Camper :  Tirocinium,  846. 

B.  Trans. :  To  waste  or  squander  in  gamb- 
ling ;  followed  by  away ;  as,  He  gambled  away 
all  his  property. 

gam  -bier,  ».  [Eng.  gamble) i;  -er.]  One  who 
gambles  ;  one  given  to  gambling  or  playing  for 
a  stake. 

"  The  appointment  of  a  ruined  gambler  to  such  a 
trust  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  disgust  the  public." 
-Macaulay:  Hilt,  of  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

gam  bo  ge  (or  gam  bo  gc),  ».  [A  corrupt. 
of  Cambodia,  thenameof  thedistrictin  Annam, 
where  it  is  found.] 

I.  Chem. :  Gamboge,  or  camboge,  is  a  gum 
resin  containing  about  70  per  cent,  of  resin, 
and  24  per  cent,  of  soluble  gum.  It  is  obtained 
by  piercing  the  bark  of  Garcinia  morella,  var. 
ptdicellata,  a  tree  belonging  to  the  order 
Guttifene,  growing  in  Cambodia,  Siam,  and 
the  south  part  of  Cochin  China.  The  juice  is 
allowed  to  harden  in  bamboo  reeds,  hence  it 
occurs  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  pipes  which 


are  striated  externally.  Gamboge  is  hard 
brittle,  breaking  with  a  yellow-brown  vitreous 
conchoidal  fracture,  its  powder  is  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  it  is  inodorous,  has  a  slight 
taste,  but  when  chewed  is  acid.  When  rubbed 
with  water  the  gum  dissolves,  forming  a  yellow 
emulsion  with  the  suspended  resin.  Gamboge 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ammonia.  The 
resin  can  be  extracted  by  ether  ;  it  is  a  hya- 
cinth-red colour,  and  yields  a  yellow  powder  ; 
it  dissolves  in  alkalies  with  a  deep  red  colour; 
the  resin  fused  with  caustic  potash  yields 
phoroglucin,  iso-uvitic  acid,  pyrotartaric  acid, 
and  an  amorphous  syrupy  acid.  Gamboge  is 
used  as  a  pigment  in  water-colour  painting. 
By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  it  is  oxidized  into 
picric  and  oxalic  acids.  An  inferior  kind  of 
gamboge  in  the  form  of  flat  cakes  is  prepared 
in  Ceylon  from  Hebradendron  gambogioides. 

2.  Pharm.  :  Gamboge  is  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Pilula  Cambngice  Composite,  Compound 
Gamboge  Pill,  composed  of  gamboge,  Barba- 
does  aloes,  compound  powder  of  cinnamon, 
hard  soap,  and  syrup.  Gamboge  acts  as  a 
drastic  hydragogue  purgative,  it  causes  vomi- 
ting and  griping,  it  is  seldom  given  alone,  but 
combined  with  cream  of  tartar  in  cases  of 
dropsy,  or  with  calomel  in  cerebral  disease. 
In  large  doses  gamboge  is  a  powerful  irritant, 
causing  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
which  may  end  fatally. 

gam  bog  -I-an  (or  6  as  6),  a.  [Eng.  gam- 
&o<K');  -ian.\  Of  or  pertaining  to  gamboge. 

gam-bog'  -!c  (or  o  as  6),  s.  [Eng.  gam- 
bog(e);  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from 
gamboge. 

gam'-bol,  *  gam  -bold,  *  gam  -bole. 

*  gam-boll,  v.i.    [GAMBOL,  s.] 

1.  To  frisk  or  skip  about  ;   to  frolic  ;  to 
dance  ;  to  play  in  frolics. 

"  Bears,  tigers,  ounces,  pards, 
Gambolled  before  them*         Milton  :  P.  L.,  iv.  845. 

*  2.  To  leap,  to  start. 

"  I  the  matter  will  record,  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from."     Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  lii  «. 

gam  bol,  *  gam  -bauld,  *  gam  -bold, 

*  gam-boll,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gambade  =  a  gambol, 
from  Ital.  gambata  —  a  kick  ;  gamba  =  the  leg.) 
A  skipping  or  dancing  about  ;   a   frolic  ;  a 
caper  ;  merriment,  sport. 

"  All  kind  of  freedom  of  speech  was  then  [in  their 
Saturnalia]  allowed  to  slaves,  even  against  their  mas. 
ters  ;  and  we  are  not  without  some  imitation  of  it  in 
our  Christmas  gambolt."—  Dryden  :  Juvenal.  (Dedic.  ) 

If  For  the  differencB  between  gambol  and 
frolic,  see  FROLIC. 

*  gam-bone,  s.  [GAMMON,  s.  (1).]  A  gammon. 

gam'-brel,    s.     [Ital.   gambrella,    dimin.    of 
gamba  =  a  leg.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  The  hind  leg  of  a  horse. 

"  A»  appears  it  hath,  by  the  weight  which  the  tendon 
lying  on  a  horse's  yambrel  doth  then  command.'  — 
drew:  Cormologia  Sacra,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  bent  stick  like  a  horse's  hind  leg  ;  u*ed 
tor  suspending  carcasses. 

II.  Arch.  :  A  gambrel-roof  (q.v.). 

gambrel-roof,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  roof  with  two  sets  of  rafters  at 
different  inclinations  ;  a  mansard  roof. 

gambrel-roofed,  a.  Having  a  gambrel 
or  mansard  roof. 

*  gam'-brel,  *  gam'-brfl,  v.t.  [GAMBREL,  ».] 
To  truss  or  hang  up  by  means  of  a  gambrel. 

"  [I'll]  carry  you  gambrllled  thither  like  a  mutton." 
Beaum.  i  flat.  ;  The  Jfice  Valour  iv.  L 

gam-broon'  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  twilled  linen  cloth  for 
linings. 

game,    *  gam,   *  gam-en,   *  gam  myn, 

*  gam-yn,  *  gome,  s.  &  o.    [A.S.  gamen, 
gomen  =  sport,  game  ;  O.  Sax.  gaman  ;  IceL 
gaman  ;  Dan.  gamen  =  mirth  ;    O.  H.   Ger. 
gaman;   M.   H.  Ger.   gamen  =  joy  ;  O.   Fris. 
game,  gome  ;  Sw.  gamman.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  Sport,  merriment,  glee. 

"  Al  t»  game,  lot,  and  glc.  "        Land  of  Cockayne,  U. 

2.  Jest,  as  opposed  to  earnest. 

"  Ai  mocking  boys  in  game  themselves  forswear." 
idtummer  Jtlfltt'i  Dream,  i.  L 


*  3.  A  frolic,  a  gambol. 

"Thereto  she  coude  skip,  and  mako  agamt, 
At  any  kid."  Chaucer  :  C.  T..  S.JM. 


boll,  too>;  pout,  JoM;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =t» 
-elan,    tian   -  sh&n.     -tlon.    sion  =  shun ;    tion,    sion  =  zhun.   -clous,    tious,  -sious  =  sbus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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4.  Any  contrivance,  amusement,  or  insti- 
tution designed  to  afford  recreation,  sport,  or 
aiii'isi'iin-nt  :  as,  the  game  of  cricket,   or  of 
football ;  in  the  plural,  contests  in  different 
•ports,  as  wrestling,  running,  &c. 

-There  the  youthful  Norton*  met 
To  practise  o-tmes  and  archery." 

tMtacrek:  Wkiu  not  of  Ky'ttont,  c.  T. 

6.  A  single  match  or  contest  in  any  sport  : 
as,  a  mim<  of  chess,  a  game  of  cricket. 

6.  The  requisite  number  of  points  or  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  in  order  to  obtain  the 
victory  in  a  game. 

*  7.    Field    sports :    as    hunting,   coursing, 
shooting. 

"  Some  sportsmen,  that  were  Abroad  upon  game, 
•plod  a  company  of  bustards  »ud  cranes."— 1:  Estrange, 

5.  Animals  pursued  or  taken  in  field  sports  ; 
•pecif.,  animals  so  termed  in  the  Game-laws  : 
as  pheasants,  grouse,  &c. 

"  The  offence  of  destroying  such  beasts  and  fowls  aa 
are  ranked  under  the  denomination  of  game,  was 
formerly  observed  to  be  an  offence  in  all  persons 
alike,  who  had  •not  authority  from  the  crown  to  kill 
game.  l>y  the  grant  of  either  a  free  warren,  or  at  least 
a  manor  of  their  own.  But  the  laws,  railed  the  game- 
laws,  also  inflicted  additioual  punishments  on  persons 
guilty  of  this  general  offeree,  unless  they  were  people 
of  such  rank  or  fortune  as  were  therein  particularly 
•pecined.  All  persons,  therefore,  of  what  property  or 
distinction  soever,  that  killed  game  out  of  their  own 
territories,  or  even  upon  their  own  estates,  without 
the  king's  licence  expressed  by  the  grant  of  a  fran- 
chise, were  truilty  of  a  flrst  original  offence,  of  en- 
croaching on  the  royal  prerogative. "  —  tilackilont : 
Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  IS. 

9.  The  object  of  pursuit 

"Therefore  in  fown«  and  cities  they  abound. 
For  there  cue  :/<tme  they  seek  is  easiest  found." 
Coaper:  Tirocinium,  620. 

10.  A  recreation,  diversion,  or  pastime. 

"  An  intellectual  game  pursued 
With  curious  subtility." 

H'ordsunrth :  .Excursion,  bk.  lit 

11.  A  scheme,  design  or  object  planned. 

"  This  seems  to  be  the  present  game  of  the  crown, 
and  that  they  will  begin  no  other  till  they  see  an  end 
Of  this."— Temple. 

12.  A  contest  or  trial  of  skill  of  any  kind. 

"  In  this  political  game,  the  great  lottery  of  power  is 
that  into  which  men  will  purchase  with  minions  of 
chances  against  them."— On  Shortening  the  Duration  of 
Parliament*. 

*  13.  Amorous  sporting,  gallantry. 

"  Set  them  down 

For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity, 
And  daughters  of  the  game." 

Snakesp.  •'  Troilut  t  Cresstda,  IT.  8. 
B.  As  adjective  : 

L  Of  or  pertaining  to  such  animals  as  are 
considered  as  game  ;  as,  a  game  preserve. 
2.  Plucky,  enduring,  spirited. 
8.  Ready,  willing,  prepared.    (Slang.) 
" '  I  dare  say  we  can  beat  him.'  '  I  am  game  to  try.' " 
—C.  Keade :  /ft  Sever  too  Late  to  Mend.  ch.  xxi. 

IF  (1)  To  die  game :  To  maintain  a  resolute, 
bold,  or  determined  attitude  to  the  last. 

(2)  To  make  game  of:  To  turn  into  ridicule ; 
to  delude,  to  humbug. 

"  Do  they  not  seek  occasion  of  new  quarrels, 
On  my  refusal,  to  distress  me  more  ; 
Or  make  a  game  of  my  calamities  ?  " 

Hilton :  Samton  Agonistet,  1.331, 

game-bag,  s.  A  bag  used  by  a  sports- 
man to  hold  the  game  killed  by  him. 

"  The  entire  concern  weighs  less  than  an  ordinary 
ffame-bag,  and  can  be  made  by  an  ordinary  basket- 
maker."—  Field  Library,  i.  218. 

game-certificate,  s.  A  license  to  kill 
game  or  to  deal  in  game. 

game-egg,  s.  An  egg  from  which  game- 
cocks are  bred. 

"  Thus  boys  hatch  aame-eogi  under  birds  of  prey. 
To  make  the  fowl  more  furious  for  the  fray." 

Garth:  Dispensary,  iv.  106. 

game-laws,  s.     The  laws  defining  and 

Rgn  luting  the  preservation  of  game.     They 

define  what  animals  are  to  be  considered  as 

game,  and  regulate  the  times  during  which 

*«uch  animals  may  be  legally  killed. 

gams-license,  s.  A  license  to  kill  or 
deal  in  game. 

*  game-place,   ».     A  place   or  course 
•where  games  were  held. 

*  game-play,  *.    Games  in  amphitheatres, 
ftc. 

*  game  -  player,  *  game  -  plaier,  s. 

One  who  acts ;  a  juggler. 

"  Counterfaite  pageants  and  juglings  of  game- 
plaiers.'—Caluine :  Foure  Goalie  Sermoni,  ser.  4. 

game-preserver,  s.  A  landowner  who 
preserves  game  for  his  own  sport  or  profit ; 
esp.,  one  who  preserves  it  so  strictly  that  the 


animals   become  a  nuisance  and  a  source  of 
loss  to  his  tenants  or  neighbours. 

game,  *  gam-en,  *  gamne,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S. 
gamenian ;  It-el,  j/umiiu.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  play  at  any  sport  or  diversion  ;  to 
amuse  oneself ;  to  take  part  in  a  game. 

"  Plelde  and  gamenede  ech  with  other." 

floriz  i  Blanchejlour.  81. 

2.  To  gamble  ;  to  play  for  a  stake ;  to  play  at 
cards,  dice,  or  other  games  with  a  view  to  win 
money  or  other  thing  wagered  upon  the  issue. 

11  There  was  he  gaming.         Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  U.  L 

B.  Transitive : 

L  To  please,  to  amnse. 

"  Y  wot  no  gameth  the  no  gle." 

Legend  ofS.  Gregory,  184. 

2.  To  gamble  away ;  to  risk. 

"  It  Is  for  fear  of  losine  the  Inestimable  treasure  we 
have,  that  I  do  not  venture  to  gume  it  out  of  my  hands 
for  the  vain  hope  of  improving  U,."— Burke :  Reform 
of  Representation. 

game,  a.  [Perhaps  the  same  as  cam = crooked.] 
Crooked,  bent :  as,  a  game  leg.  (Slang.) 

"St.  Ronan  catching  hold  of  the  devil's  game  leg."— 
Scott :  St.  Konan's  Well.  ch.  L 

game-cock,  *.  [Eng.  game,  and  cock.]  A 
cock  bred  for  fighting. 

"  They  manage  the  dispute  as  fiercely  as  two  game- 
cock* in  the  pit." — Locke. 

game  f 6"wl, ».     [Eng.  game,  and/ourt.]    Fowls 
bred  or  kept  for  eockfighting. 
"  Should  never  gamefowl  natch  their  eggs  again." 

Camper.    Talk.  iii.  312. 

"game    ful,   'gam-fill,  gome-ful,  a. 

[Eng.  game ;  -fnUJ,).^ 

1.  Full  of  sport  or  mirth ;  mirthful ;  sportive. 

"  Ich  am  gomtful  and  gled. ' 

St.  tlarherete,  p.  10. 

2.  Full  of  game. 

"<H  game  full  parkes,  of  meadowes  fresh."— P.  Hol- 
land: C'amdeii.  p.  2yu. 

*  ga  me  ful  ly,  *  gam-fnl-ly,  adv.    [Bug. 
gameful ;  -ly.]    In  a  merry,  sportive  manner. 

"  Whose  gaume  othere  nought  takynge  gamfuUy."— 
Tretita,  vii.  11L 

ga'me-keep-er,  s.  [Eng.  game,  and  keeper.] 
A  person  employed  to  look  after  game,  and  see 
that  it  is  properly  preserved  and  not  poached. 

"  No  southern  lord  could  feel  any  confidence  that,  if 
he  ventured  to  resist  the  government,  even  his  own 
gamekeepers  and  huntsmen  would  stand  by  him." — 
Jfacaulay :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*  ga'me-less,  a.    [Eng.  game;  -less.]    Desti- 
tute of  game. 

ga  me  ly,  *  game  liche.  *  gam  li,  *  gam- 

liche,  a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  game ;  -ly.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Merry,  sportive. 

"  Hi  gode  gameliche  game  gurte  to  groun&K.'—ReUg. 
Antiq.  li.  8. 

B.  As  adverb : 

*  1.  Merrily,  gaily. 

"  William  gamli  to  his  gomes  gam  for  to  seie." 

William  ofPalerne,  3,381 

2.  In  a  game,  plucky,  or  courageous  mauner ; 
pluckily. 

game -ness,  s.  [Eng.  game;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  game  or  plucky ; 
pluckiness. 

"There  was  no  doubt  about  his  gamentu."  — 
T.  Sughes  :  Tom  Brotm  at  Oxford,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  ga  me-some,  *  gam-sum,  a.    [Eng.  game, 
and  suff.  -some.]    Inclined  to  play  or  sports  ; 
merry,  mirthful,  sportive,  gay,  frolicksome. 

"  Thus  ran  she,  gamesome  as  a  colt." 

Tennyson  :  Talking  Oak,  1H. 

*  ga  me-some-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gamesome ;  -ly.] 
In  a  gamesome,  merry,  sportive,  or  frolicsome 
manner. 

"  The  fatter  the  ox  is,  the  more  gamesomely  he  goes 
to  the  slaughter."— Bunyan :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ii. 

ga'me-some-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gamesome;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  gamesome  ;  sport- 
iveness,  gaiety,  merriment. 

ga'me-ster,  s.    [Eng.  game,  and  suff.  -ster.] 
1.  One  who  joins  in  any  game  ;  a  player. 
"  Like  gamesters,  who,  with  eager  zeal. 
Talk  the  game  o'er  between  the  deal." 

Lloyd:  A  Familiar  epistle,  tc. 

*  2.  Specif.  :   One  who  plays  at  any  game 
for  a  stake  ;  a  gambler ;  one  who  is  addicted 
to  gaming. 

"The  gamester  may  have  cast  his  cards  away." 

Covper:  Conversation,  315, 

*  3.  A  merry,  frolicsome  person.  (Shakesp. : 
Henry  VIII.,  i.  4.) 


M.  A  prostitute. 

"  [She]  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  ramp." 

Xhakes/j.  :  All's  Well  That  Kitdi  .. ,  //.  v.  1 

II  Used,  in  Berkshire,  either  with  or  without 
the  adjective  old,  to  designate  a  cudgel-player. 
"  The  players  are  called  '  old  gamesters  '—why  I  can't 
tell  you— and  their  object  is  simply  to  break  one- 
another's  heads."— Hughes:  Tom  Brown's  School-days. 
ch.  ii. 

*  game-Stress,  s.     [Eng.  gamester ;  -ess.]    A 

female  player  or  gambler. 

"This  [character),  I  need  not  tell  you.  is  that  of  » 
gamestress."— Mist  Burney:  Camilla,  bk.  x.,  ch.  V. 

*  gam  ey,  a.    [GAMY.] 

gam   1C,  a.     [Gr.   -/duos  (gamos)  =  marriage.) 
Zool. :  Of  an  ovum,  sexual ;  requiring  gnxual 
congress  to  make  it  develop.     (Opposed  lo- 
an organic  ovum  which  is  capable  of  develop- 
ment by  parthenogenesis.)    (Herbert  Spencer.) 

gam'-in,  s.  [Fr.]  A  street  Arab;  a  boy  neg- 
lected and  allowed  to  run  about  the  streets. 

*  gam-ing,  pr.  par.,  a. ,  &  s.     [GAME,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Se» 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  playing^ 
for  money  or  other  stake ;  gambling ;  addic- 
tion to  gambling. 

"  Gaming  is  a  principle  inherent  in  human  nature. 
It  belongs  to  us  all."— Burke  :  On  economical  Reform. 

gaming-house,  s.  A  bouse  where  gam- 
ing is  carried  on  ;  a  hell. 

gaming-table,  s.  A  table  appropriated 
to  gambling. 

"A  jest  calculated  to  spread  at  a  gaming-table,  may 
be  received  with  a  perfect  neutrality  of  face."— Gold- 
smith: The  Bee,  No.  1. 

*gam  ma, 'gam,* gamme, s.  [Ital. gamma; 
O.  Fr.  game;  Fr.  gamme;  Sp.  &  Port,  gama; 
Icel.  gammi.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  third  letter  (y)  in  the 
Greek  alphabet. 

2.  Music:  The  Gamut  (q.v.). 

"  Oamme  of  songe.    Gamma."— Prompt.  Pan. 

gam    ma    dl    on,   gam  -  ma  -  tl  -  on,   «. 

[Eccles.  Gr.  =  Eccles.  Lat.  gammadium.] 

Ecclesiol.  £  Ch.  Hist. :  A  cruciform  orna- 
ment embroidered  on  or  woven  into  ecclesias- 
tical vestments  both  in  the  West  and  East.  It 
takes  its  name  from  being  composed  of  four 
gammas,  placed  back  to  back,  forming  a  voided 
Greek  cross  ^f:.  Du  Cange  (Gloss.  Grose., 
fig.  vii.)  depicts  88.  Nicholas  and  Basil  in 
robes  thus  ornamented.  This  dissembled 
cross  played  au  important  part  in  the  Disci- 
pline of  the  Secret,  the  gamma  as  a  numeral 
signifying  the  Trinity,  and  by  its  rectangular 
form  typifying  the  chief  corner-stone  of  the 
Church.  There  is  probably  no  connection 
between  the  Fylfot  (q.v.),  and  the  gammadion, 
which  may  still  be  seen  on  church  bells  in  th» 
counties  of  Derby,  Lincoln,  and  York,  and  on 
Edyngdon's  effigy  at  Winchester. 

gam  mar  -I  dae,  s.  [Lat.  gammams  (q.v.X 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Crustaceans,  order  Am- 
phipoda.  Essential  character,  the  possession 
of  large  foot-jaws  covering  the  whole  mouth. 
Chief  genera  Gammarus,  found  in  fresh,  and 
Talitrus  (Sandhopper),  in  salt  water. 

*  gam-mar'-o-lite,  s,  [Lat.  gammarus  (q.v.), 
and  Gr.  Ai'do?  (lithos)  =  stoue.] 

Palceont.  :  A  fossil  gammarus,  or  some  crus- 
tacean of  a  certain  affinity  to  it ;  a  fossil 
crawfish. 

gam-ma-rus,  s.  [Lat.  gammarus,  cam- 
marus ;  Gr.  (tan/xopos  (kammaros)  =  a  kind  of 
crab  or  lobster.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gam- 
maridae  (q.v.).  Gammarus  pulex  is  the  fresh- 
water shrimp.  The  specific  name  pulex  means 
that  it  leaps  when  on  the  land  like  a  flea, 
[PULEX.]  In  the  water  it  swims  on  its  side. 

gam-ma' -ti-on,  s.    [GAMMADION.] 

*  gamme,  s.    [GAMMA.] 

gam'-mer,  *  gam' -mar,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of 
grammer,  itself  a  corrupt,  of  grandmother  (q.v.)i 
cf.  gaffer.]    An  old  wife  ;  an  old  lady. 
"  Old  gammer  Gurton,  a  right  pleasant  dame." 

Dray  ton:  The  Moon-calf. 

gam'-mon  (1),  *  gam-on,  *  gam-bone, «. 

[O.  Fr.  gambon  (Fr.  jambon),  from  gambe  =  a 


fate,  tat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   <e,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


gammon— gang 
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leg,  from  Lat.  gamba  =  &  joint  of  the  leg; 
Ital.  goMbone.]  The  buttock  or  thigh  of  a  hog 
silted  and  dried  ;  the  lower  end  of  a  flitch. 

"  Oammont  of  the  tusky  boar. 
And  savoury  haunch  of  deer." 

Ocott :  Jfarmion,  ill.  S. 

(am  -mon  (2),   s.    [The  same  as  Mid.   Eng. 
gameii  =  game,  play.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  A  game,  the  same  as  BACKGAMMON  (q.v.). 

2.  The  act  of  gammoning  ;  the  state  of  being 
gammoned. 

"  If  a  gammon  is  woo.  the  players  throw  for  first 
play."— field,  Oct.  27,  1883. 
IL  Fig. :  A  hoax,  a  humbug,  an  imposition. 

"They're  the  victims  of  gammon,  Samivel ;  they  re 
the  wictimsof  gammon."—  Dickeni :  Piclturick,ch.  xxvii. 

*  gam  mon  (3),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  The  same  as  GAMMONING  (q.v.). 

"  We  learnt  that  they  had  broke  their  forestay  and 
the  gammon  of  their  bowsprit,'  —  Anton :  Voyage 
Round  the  World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  via. 

gam  mon  (1),  v.t.    [GAMMON  (IX  s.]    To  make 
into  bacon  ;  to  salt  and  dry  in  smoke. 

gam  -mon  (2),  v.t.    [GAMMON  (2),  ».] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  beat  in  the  game  of  backgammon, 
by  clearing  one's  own  table  of  all  the  men 
before  the  opponent  has  been  able  to  get  all 
his  men  home,  and  withdraw  any  of  them 
from  the  table. 

2.  Fig. :  To  hoax,  to  humbug,  to  impose  upon. 

"  Lord  Bacon  couldn't  have  gammoned  her  better." 
T.  Hood :  Tale  of  a  Trumpet, 

gam  -mon  (3),  v.t.    [GAMMON  (3),  s.] 

Naut. :  To  fasten  a  bowsprit  to  the  stem  of 
a  ship  by  several  turns  of  a  rope. 

gammon-plate,  s.  [GAMMON-SHACKLES.] 

gammon-shackles, ».  pi. 

Naut. :  A  ring  to  which  the  gammoning  is 
made  fast  ;  it  is  formed  on  the  end  of  an  iron 
plate  bolted  to  the  stem,  called  the  gammon- 
plate. 

gam  m6n  Ing,  s.    [GAMMON  (3),  v.) 

Naut,  :  Seven  or  eight  turns  of  a  rope  passed 
over  the  bowsprit,  and  through  a  large  hole 
in  the  stem  or  knee  of  the  head,  alternately, 
and  serving  to  bind  the  inner  quarter  of  the 
bowsprit  close  down  to  the  ship's  stem,  in 
order  to  enable  it  the  better  to  support  the 
stays  of  the  fore-mast.  After  all  the  turns 
are  drawn  as  far  as  possible,  the  opposite  ones 
are  braced  together  under  the  bowsprit  by  a 
tapping. 

gammoning-hole,  s. 

Naut. :  A  hole  cut  through  the  knee  of  the 
bead,  and  sometimes  one  under  the  standard 
in  the  head,  for  the  use  of  gammoning  the 
bowsprit. 

If  Screw  gammoning: 

Naut. :  A  chain  or  plate  fastened  by  means 
of  a  screw  used  in  some  vessels  for  conveni- 
ence in  bracing  up  the  bowsprit  when  re- 
quired. 

gam'-mut,  s.    [GAMUT.] 

gam'-my,  a.      [Prov.  Eng.  gam  a  to   make 
sticky.]    Sticky. 

•  gam  -  ner,  ».     [Mid.   Eng.  gamen  =  game  ; 
•er.]    A  gambler. 

"  Blasphemy  which  luche  gamnert  use."  -Aicham  : 
Toxophuut,  p.  M. 

gam  -6,  pref.    [Gr.  ya^oc  (gnmos)  =  a  marriage, 
a  wedding.] 
Biol.  :  By  sexual  union,  real  or  figurative. 

gam  6  gen  -e  sis, «.    [Pref.  game,-,  and  Gr. 
ytvto-i<!  (genesis)  =  origin.] 

Biol. :  Generation  by  means  of  union  of  the 
•exes  ;  the  same  as  HOMOOKNESIS.  (Herbert 
Spencer.) 

gam  6-ge  net'-lc,  a.    [Lat..  Gr.,  Ac.  jw-o- 
gene(sa);  Eng.  suff.  -tic.] 

Biol. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Gamogenesis 
(q.v.). 

gam  O-morph'-Ism,  s.  [Gr.  yano?  (qamos)  ; 
fiop^iij  (morphe)  —  lonn  ;  Eng.,  lie..  su£T.  -ism.] 
Biol. :  That  stage  of  development  in  organ- 
ized sexual  beings,  in  which  the  transformations 
take  place  in  the  constitution  as  to  make  the 
spermatic  or  germinal  parts  reach  maturity ; 
puberty. 


gam  6  pet  -a-lous.  o.      [Pref.  gamo-,  and 
petalous.} 

Bot. :  Monopetalous ;  but  as,  morphologically 
viewed,  each  petal  was  theoretically  distinct, 
they  are  assumed  to  have  been  wedded  or 
united  to  each  other.  Thus  a  five-cleft  rnono- 
petalous  corolla  is  looked  on  as  one  with  five 
petals,  united  to  form  a  divided  one. 

gam-oph  -yl-lous,  a.   [Pref.  307110- ;  Gr.  <fri/A- 
Aoi-  (phullon)  =  a  leaf,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -cms.] 
Bot. :  Composed  of  leaves  united  by  their 


gam  o-sep  a  lous,  o.  [Pref.  gamo- ;  Eng. 
sepal  (q.v.)  ;  and  Bug.,  &c.  sutf.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  but  one  sepal,  composed  how- 
ever theoretically  of  as  manv  si-pals  as  the  one 
has  divisions.  [MONOPETALOUS.] 

gamp,  s.  &  a.  [After  Sarah  Gamp,  a  nurse  in 
Diokeus'  Martin  Chuzzleivit,  represented  as 
always  carrying  a  large  umbrella,  very  gouty 
in  the  middle.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  An  umbrella. 

B.  As  adj. :  Bulging.    (Of  an  umbrella.) 

"  Oras:>ing  his  gamp  umbrella  at  the  middle  with 
his  powerful  hand."  —  Macmillan'i  Magazine,  Nor. 
1881,  p.  62. 

gam  si-gra  -dite,  s.  [Named  from  Gamsi- 
grad,  in  Servia,  where  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  Aluminous  iron-manganese,  amphi- 
bole,  Dana's  twelfth  and  last  variety  of  amphi- 
bole. 

gam'-ut,  *  gam'-mut,  *  gam-nth, «.    [A 

compound  of  O.  Fr.  game,  game  and  ut.  Ac- 
cording to  Brachet,  Guy  of  Arezzo  [born  about 
A.D.  990],  used  to  end  the  series  of  seven  notes 
of  the  musical  scale  by  the  mark  y  [gamma]. 
The  notes  he  named  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  /,  and  g,  the 
last  giving  the  name  to  the  series.  Ut  is  the 
old  Latin  name  for  the  first  note  in  singing, 
now  called  do.  The  notes  were  named  by  the 
same  Guy  of  Arezzo  after  certain  syllables  of  a 
Latin  hymn  to  St.  John,  as  follows  : — 
"  Ut  queant  laxis  resonare  fibris 

Jf /ra  gestorum/amuli  tuorum 

Solve  pollutu  btbiis  reatum. 

Sancte  Johannes." 

The  last  term  si  being  made  up  of  the  initial 
letters  of  the  two  last  words.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  The  whole  course  or  extent. 
IL  Music: 

*  1.  The  first  or  lowest  note  in  Guy's  scale 
of  music. 

2.  A  scale  on  which  the  notes  in  music  are 
written  or  printed ;  it  consists  of  lines  and 
spaces,  the  notes  printed  on  which  are  named 
after  the  first  seven  letters'  of  the  alphabet. 

"  When  by  the  gamut  some  musicians  make 
A  perfect  song  ;  others  will  undertake 
By  the  same  gamut  changed  to  equal  it" 

Donne :  Elegy  U. 

gam'-y,  o.     [Eng.  gam(e);  -y.} 

1.  Resembling   or   having   the  flavour  of 
game ;  high. 

2.  Game,  plucky,  courageous. 

gan,  pret.  of  v.  [A.S.  ginnan  =  to  begin  (pa. 
t.  gann,  pa.  par.  gunnen.]  [BEGIN,  GIN,  v.] 
Properly  =  began  ;  but  in  Middle  English 
commonly  used  »is  an  auxiliary  verb,  with 
the  simple  force  of  -' "'. 

"  >*ot  with  less  dread  the  loud 
Ethereal  trumpet  from  on  hi«li  gan  blow.* 

MUton:  P.L..vi.«>. 

*  gan,  v.i.    [Go,  ».] 

*  gan,  s.     [GANE,  s.] 

« ganch,  *  gansh,  *  gaunch,  v.t.  [Fr. 
gauche  ;  Ital.  gancio ;  Sp.  gancho  =  a  hook.] 
To  impale  by  dropping  on  to  hooks,  as  the 
Turks  do  malefactors. 

"Take  him  away,  ganrh  him.  Impale  him,  rid  the 
world  of  such  a  monster." — Dryden  :  Don  Sebastian, 
ilLX 

gan'-der,  *  gan-dre,  *  gan-dnr,  *  gan- 
dyr,  «.  [A.S.  gandra,  ganra ;  cogn.  with 
Ger.  ganserich ;  the  d  is  excrescent.]  [Goose.] 
The  male  of  the  goose. 

0  On  waxen  pinions  soar  without  a  fall. 
Swift  a*  the  proudest  gander  of  them  all." 

Cottper:  Anti-Tluili/phthara. 

gander's-wooL  *.    Feathers. 

*  gan'-der,  v.i.    [GANDER,*.]    To  ramble,  to 

wander,  to  gad. 

"Nell  might  come  ganderino  back  In  one  of  her 
tantrum*.  —  U.  Kingtlry :  Oeoffrry  Hamlyn,  ch.  x. 


*gane,  *  gone,  v.t.  [A.S.  gdnian.]  To  yawn. 
*  gane,  *.    [GANE,  v.]    The  mouth  or  throat. 

"  To  behald  his  ouglie  ene  twane. 
His  teribill  vissage,  and  his  grislie  gane.' 

Douglat:  Virgil.tiO.n. 

gang.  *  gange,  v.i.  [A.S.  gangan.l  [GAKOL 
».  ;  Go,  v.] 

1.  To  go,  to  move,  to  travel. 

"  Bynd  thame  togidder  continually  in  thi  hart,  and 
festin  thame  fast  about  thi  liala.  quhen  thow  ganatt 
let  them  gang  with  the.  '  —  Abp.  ffamiltoun  :  Cat* 
cliitme  (1552),  to.  79  a. 

2.  To  walk  ;  applied  to  a  child. 

"Quhen  thow  was  young.  I  bure  the  in  my  arm* 
Full  teuderlie  till  thow  begouth  to  gang  " 

Lyndsay:  Warku  (1592),  p.  tM. 

3.  To  proceed,  in  discourse. 

"Of  Cornikle  quliat  suld  I  tary  lang? 
To  Wallace  agayue  uow  breiffly  will  I  gange' 

Wallace  :  i.  144. 

4.  To  travel  on  foot  ;  as  opposed  to  riding. 
"  This  uight  I  maun  be  bame  afore  1  sleep. 

Gin  ganging  wiunstdo't,  though  1  sud  creep." 
Kott:  Helenore,  p.8*. 

5.  To  pass  from  one  state  to  another. 

"  The  fassouns  and  the  ritis,  that  uocht  gang  wnaf, 
Of  sacrifice  to  thaym  statute  I  Ball." 

Doughu:    firgil.US,*. 

6.  To  proceed  in  .any  course  of  life. 

"  Thair  is  now  (sais  he)  na  damrmtioun  vnto  thama 
that  ar  in  Christ  Jesu,  quhilk  gnngit  nocht  efter  ths> 
flesh,  hot  efter  the  spirit."—  Apb.  Bamiltoun  :  Cat* 
chime  (15521.  fo.  74  b. 

7.  To  have  currency  ;  to  be  in  circulation. 
(Lit.  £fig.) 

"  The  said  penny  of  gold  to  haue  passage  and  ganf 
for  xxx.  of  the  saidis  grotis.'  —  Acts  Jot.  1  V.  (1488),  c.  X. 
(ed.  1566). 

8.  To  be  in  a  state  of  being  used  ;  as,  a 
ganging    coal-pit,  i.e.,    a    coal-pit    in  which 
operations  are  carried  on. 

H  (1)  To  gang  away  :  To  faint,  to  swoon. 

(2)  To  gang  one's  gait  :  To  take  oneself  off. 

(3)  To  gang  out  of  oneself:  To  be  distracted. 

(4)  To  gang  together  :  To  be  married. 

(5)  To  gang  to  :  To  set  ;  said  of  the  sun. 

(6)  To  gang  to  gait  :  To  go  abroad. 

(7)  To  gang  with  :  To  go  to  wreck. 

gang,  gong,  s.  [A.S.  gang,  gong  ;  Icel.  ganyr 
=  a  going,  a  gang  ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  gang  —  a 
going  ;  Dut.  gang  =  course,  passage  ;  Dan. 
gang  =  walk,  gait;  Goth,  gaggs  =  a  way,  • 
street  ;  Ger.  gang  =  a  way,  a  vein  or  streak  ia 
a  mine.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  going  or  moving  ;  gait,  motion. 

"He  forylaf  .  .  .  halten  and  lainen  richte  gung.'^ 
0.  Eng.  Homiliti,  p.  239. 

*  2.  A  journey. 

"  He  f  erden  forth  wel  f  eole  dawen  gong.* 

Layamon,  L  S*. 

•  3.  A  privy,  a  gong. 

"  That  mowe  be  likened  to  a  coinuue  gonge.n-^ 
Chaucer  :  Parjtonef  Tale,  p.  346. 

4.  A  number  of  persons  going  in  company  ; 
hence,  a  number  of  persons  associated  or  com- 
bined for  a  particular  purpose  ;  it  is  used  in  a 
depreciatory  or   contemptuous  sense,  as   of 
disreputable  or  unfortunate  persons. 

"These  men  .  .  .  were  distributed  into  fangi,  and 
bestowed  on  persons  who  enjoyed  favour  at  court."— 
—Macaalay  :  Bi  t.  Kng..  ch.  v. 

5.  A  number  of  workmen  or  labourers  en- 
gaged on  a  particular  work  under  one  overseer 
or  foreman. 


6.  A  term  applied  to  a  set  of  tools  attached 
together  or  to  a  common  stock  as  to  act  to- 
gether ;  as  a  gang  of  bits,  a  pora^-plough,  a 
gang-s&vr,  &c. 

7.  The  channel  of  a  stream,  or  the  course  ia 
which  it  runs  ;  a  water-course.  [WATER-OANO.J 

"In  the  actioun  for  the  wrangwis  braiking  of  tli» 
said  Robertis  grond  &  land  of  Auchinane,  ft  drawing 
of  the  waiter  out  of  the  auld  gang,  A  for  diuraM 
Ttheris  causis,"  lie.—  Act.  Dam.  Cone.  (1493),  p.  tat. 

8.  A  ravine  ;  a  gully. 

9.  AH  much  of  anything  as  one  goes  for  or 
carries  at  once. 

10.  A  field  for  the  pasture  of  cattle  ;  a  run. 
IL  Afin.  :  A  course  or  vein  ;  also  th«  rock 

or  earth  inclosing  the  ore  ;  a  gangue. 

•  gang-bye,  *.    A  go-by.    (Scotch.) 

"  Mercy  on  me,  that  I  snld  live  in  my  auld  days  to 
gi'e  the  gang-bye  to  the  very  writer!  Sheriff-clerk  1!" 
—Kcvtt  :  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xllil. 

gang-cask,  «. 

Nautical  : 

1.  A  small  cask  for  bringing  off  water  in  boata 


boil,  boy;  pout,  J6wl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -M*n.  -skm  -  shun ;  -\ ion,  -slon  =  zhuxx.    -cioas,  -tious,  -sioua  =-  abuo.    -bio,  -die,  *«.  -  bol,  deL 
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ganga— gangway 


2.  The  cask  in  which  drinking-water  for  im- 
mediate use  is  kept  on  deck. 

gang  cultivator,  .<. 

Hush.  :  A  cultivator  in  which  a  number  of 
cultivator-shares  are  stocked  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  driven  in  a  set  ;  usually  attached  to  a 
carriage  on  which  the  driver  is  mounted. 

gang-edger,  s.  A  machine  in  which  a 
movable  and  a  stationary  circular  saw  are 
mounted  on  one  arbor  for  the  purpose  of 
dressing  boards  of  uniform  width  as  they 
come  from  the  log. 

gang-master,  s.  The  empfoyer,  over- 
seer, or  foreman  of  a  gang  of  men  or  labourers 
employed  on  some  particular  work. 

gang-plough,  s.  Several  plough's  stocked 
in  one  frame,  generally  supported  on  wheels, 
and  ridden  by  the  ploughman. 

gang  punch,  s.  An  arrangement  of  a 
number  of  punches  in  asingle  stock  for  punch- 
ing tish-plates,  or  other  things. 

gang-saw,  s.  An  arrangement  of  saws 
placed  parallel  in  a  gate,  so  as  to  make  a 
number  of  kerfs  simultaneously,  dividing  t^e 
timber  into  planks  at  one  operation. 

gang-thereout,  a.  Vagrant,  vagabond ; 
leading  a  roaming  life. 

"  I  aiu  a  lone  woman,  for  James  he's  awa  to  Drum- 
•hour loch  fair  with  the  year-aulds.  and  I  darena  for  my 
life  open  the  door  to  ony  of  your  gang-thereout  sort  o' 
bodies."— Scott  :  Guy  Manner  ing,  ch.  i. 

g&n'-g&i  •'•  [Sp.]  A-  name  given  to  the  birds 
of  the  genus  Pterocles  or  Saudgrouse  (q.v.). 

gahg'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  gang ;  -able.] 

1.  Passable.    (Applied  to  a  road  that  can  be 
travelled.) 
^    2.  Tolerable. 

3.  Used  in  reference  to  money  that  has  cur- 
rency ;  current. 

gang  -board,  s.    [Eng.  gang,  and  board.] 

Nautical : 

1.  A  board  with  cleats,  forming  a  bridge 
reaching  from  the  gangway  of  a  vessel  to  the 
wharf ;  a  gang-plank  ;  a  gangway. 

"As  we  were  putting  off  the  boat,  they  laid  hold  of 
the  gangboard,  and  unhooked  it  off  the  boat's  stern." 
—Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  plank  within  or  without  the  waist  for 
a  sentinel  to  pace. 

ng1  days,  s.  pi.  [A.  8.  aangdagas.]  Days 
f  perambulation,  or  of  walking  through  the 
bounds  of  a  parish,  in  Rogation-week.  The 
clergy  and  parishioners  walked  round  the  fields 
and  meadows,  carrying  banners,  torcher,  and 
the  images  of  saints,  and  sprinkling  holy  water 
on  every  side,  lielieving  that  by  this  means 
they  would  ensure  an  abundant  harvest,  and 
protect  the  new-sown  crop  against  the  incur 
sions  of  destructive  animals.  The  origin  of 
the  practice  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities  it  is  an  adaptation  of  a 
pagan  custom.  [LUSTRATION.] 

"  ID  this  tyme  was  institut  the  processioun  of  the 
ga.ngda.yit  in  France,  tbre  da)  is  afore  the  Ascension 
day,  be  M&mercius  byshop  of  \~een."—£eUendene: 
Cron.,  bk.  tx.,  ch.  vi. 

•  gauge,  v.t.    [GANG,  v.] 

•fcahg'-er,  *  gang-ar,  s.    [Eng.  gang;  -er.J 

1.  A  walker,  a  goer,  a  mover. 

"  The  stringhalt  will  gae  aff  when  it's  gaen  a  mile  ; 
it  s  a  weel  kenn'd  ganger ;  they  ca'  it  souple  Tain."— 
Scott :  Roy  Ron,  ch.  xxvii. 

2.  A  pedestrian  ;  one  who  travels  on  foot,  as 
distinguished  from  one  mounted  on  horseback. 

**  And  gif  ony  complaynt  be  of  sik  ridarls  or  gan- 
aarit,  the  kyug  commandis  his  officiaris  till  arest 
thaine,  &  put  thame  vnder  aikkir  borowis  qnhill  the 
kyng  be  certifyit  tharof— Actt  Jai.  I.,  1424  (ed.  1814), 
p.1. 

3.  The  overseer  or  foreman  of  a  gang  of 
labourers  employed  on  some  particular  work, 
as,  the  ganger  of  a  gang  of  platelayers  on  a 
railway. 

"The  ganger,  or  head  of  the  working  gang,  who 
receives  his  orders  from  the  inspector,  and  directs  the 
men  accordingly."— Mayhem;  London  Labour  it  the 
London  Poor^u.  487. 

Gan-get-ic,  *Gan'-gic,  a.  [Lat.  Ganget- 
(icus);  Lat.,  Eng.,  &c.  Gang(es),  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  river  Ganges ; 
having  its  habitat  in  the  river  Ganges. 

Gangetic-crocodile.  Gangetic-ga- 
Vlal,  s.  [GAVIAL.] 


gang'-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [GANG,  v.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  At  particip.  adj. :   (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  suttst. :  The  act  of  going,  travelling, 

or  proceeding ;  progress. 

"The  bailye  continevit  the  ganging  of  the  actioun." 
— Aberd.  Keg.  (1518),  v.  20. 

ganging  furt>,  s.    Exportation. 

"Aue  article  for  i  inging  of  flsche  furth  of  the 
realiue."— ActtJat.  li.,  1581  (ed.  1814),  p.  214. 

ganging  goar,  s.  The  machinery  of  a 
mill. 

ganging-goods,  s.  pi.  Goods  that  can 
be  easily  removed  ;  movables. 

ganging  pica,  s.  A  long-continued  or 
permanent  process  iii  a  court  of  law. 

"  But  I  thought  you  had  some  law  affair  of  your  ain 
to  look  after— I  liave  aue  mysell— a  ganging-plea  that 
my  father  left  me."— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  IL 

*  gah'-gle,  v  .i.  [JANGLE.]  To  chatter,  to  prate. 

"To  comene  ganglenle  and  to  moche  spekinde." — 
AyetMte,  p.  226. 

gah  glihg,  a.  [Eng.  gang ;  dim.  suff.  -ling.] 
Straggling. 

gah  gli-ac,  gah-gli  al,  a.  [Eng.  gan- 
gli(on);  -ac,  -al.]  Relating  to  a  ganglion. 

gan -gli-at-ed,  a.  [Eng.  ganglion);  -ated.] 
Having  ganglions  ;  intermixed  with  enlarge- 
ments at  the  intersections. 

gan'-gli-form.  gah'-gliro  form,  a.  [Eng. 
ganglion,  and/orm.]  Having  the  form,  shape, 
or  appearance  of  a  ganglion. 

gan  -gli-6n,  t.  (pi.  gan  -gli-a).  [Lat.,  from 
Gr.  yayyAtov  (gangglion)  =  a  tumour  near  a 
tendon.] 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human: 

(a)  A  small  mass  of  vascular  nenrine, 
situated  in  the  course  of  a  nerve,  and  distinct 
both  from  the  brain  and  from  the  spinal  cord. 
The  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  consists  of 
a  series  of  ganglia,  extending  on  each  side  of 
the  vertebral  column,  from  the  head  to  the 
coccyx,  connecting  with  all  the  other  nerves 
of  the  body.  Each  ganglion  is  a  distinct 
centre,  giving  off  branches  in  four  directions, 
superior,  inferior,  external,  and  internal.  They 
are  divided  into  cranial  ganglia,  cervical, 
thoracic,  &c. 

(6)  A  lymphatic  gland. 

(2)  Comp. :  A  centre  of  the  nervous  system, 
containing   nerve   cells,  and    receiving   and 
giving  out  impressions.     {Huxley.) 

2.  Surg.:    A   globular   indolent   tumour, 
situated  on  the  course  of  a  tendon.     It  is  pro- 
duced by  the  elevation  of  the  sheath  of  the 
tendon  and  the  infusion  into  it  of  a  viscid 
fluid. 

3.  Bot.  (PL):  The  mycelium  of  certain  fun- 
gals. 

ganglion-cells,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  same  as  NEKVE-CELLS  (q.v.). 
The  are  called  also  Ganglionic-corpuscles. 

gan  -gli  6n-a-ry,  a.  [Eng.  ganglion ;  -ary.] 
Composed  of  'ganglia. 

gan-gli-o-neiir'-a,  s.  [Gr.  yayyAioj/  (gang- 
glion)  [GANGLION],  and  vevpa  (neura)  pi.  of 
vfvpov  (neuron)  =  a  sinew,  a  tendon,  a  nerve.] 
Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Rudolphi  and 
Ehrenberg  to  the  Articulata  and  Mollusca, 
in  which  the  nervous  system,  is  ganglionic. 
Grant  describes  the  nervous  system  of  the 
Articulata  as  diplo-neurose,  and  that  of  the 
Mollusca  as  cyclo-gangliated. 

gan-gli-Sn'-Ic,  o.  [Eng.  ganglion;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  a  ganglion  or  ganglia  :  as,  the 
ganglionic  nerves. 

ganglionic-corpuscles,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  same  as  GANGLION-CELLS  (q.v.). 

ganglionlo-nerves,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  same  as  SYMPATHETIC-NERVES 
(q.v.). 

gah -gli-o-m'-tis,  a.     [Eng.  ganglion;  suff. 
•Ms.] 
Pathology : 

1.  Inflammation  of  a  nervous  ganglion. 

2.  Inflammation  of  a  lymphatic  ganglion. 


gan   gll  Otis,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.,  c,cmyii(on);  Eng. 
Zool. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  ganglion.  (Chcen.> 
(Tang;'  plank,  i.     [See  GANGBOARD. j 
gah-graa'-na,  s.    [Lat.]    [GANGRENE,*.] 

gah  -grel,  gah  -gril,  gah  -ga-reL,  a.  A  s. 

[Eng.  gang ;  -rel.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Walking. 

2.  Wandering ;  vagrant ;  vagabond. 

wad  grudge  twa  gangrel  ]juir  bodies  the  shelter  o' » 
waste  house."— Scott:  Hug  Mannering,  ch,  iii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  wandering  person  ;  one  who  strolls 
from  place  to  place  ;  a  vagabond. 

"  How  scho  is  tute-mowit  lyk  ane  aep; 
And  lyk  a  gangarel  onto  graep." 

Dunbar  :  Maitlantl  Pocmt,  p.  W. 

2,  A  child  beginning  to  walk. 

"  Nory  now  a  gangrel  trig  was  grows." 

Kou :  lielenare,  p.  18. 

•  gah  -gre-nate,  v.t.   [Eng.  gangren(e)  ;  -afr.j 
To  gangrene ;    to   cause  a  gangrene  in  ;    to 
mortify. 

"So  parts  cauterized,  gangrenated,  sMerated  auk 
mortified,  become  black."— £rouine:  Vulgar  jEirour*. 
bk.  vi.,  ch.  XX. 

gah  grene,  *  gan  green,  s.  [Fr.  gangrene* 
from   Lat.  gangrcena;    Gr.   yoyvpouiia  (gang- 
graina)  =  an  eating  away  ;  ypd<.vu>  (jraino)  = 
to  eat.] 
I.  Literally  &  Technically : 

1.  Pathol. :  A  tendency  to  death  or  mortifi- 
cation,  but  stopping  short  of  the  complete* 
process.    It  may  affect  an  organ,  such  as  the 
lung,  but  this  is  rare,  or  the  soft  tissues.which 
is  common,  particularly  of  the  foot,  especially 
in  the  aged,  as  senile  gangrene.     When  part 
remains  alive  it  is  gangrene,  when  it  is  com- 
pletely dead  sphacelus.      So  in  bone,  caries 
and  necrosis  occur,  the  first  as  gangrene  or 
incomplete,  the  second  as  sphacelus  or  com- 
plete death.     Degeneration  differs  ftoin  gan- 
grene in  not  becoming  isolated  or  putrid,  but, 
if  not  absorbed,  remaining  in  continuity  with 
surrounding  parts.     Gangrene  of  soft  parts  is 
usually  termed  sloughing.    Necramia,  or  death 
of  the  blood,  and  sequestrum,  or  a  dead  piecs 
of  bone,  are  examples  of  gangrenous  lesions. 

"  She  saves  the  lover,  as  we  gangrene*  stay 
By  cutting  hope,  like  a  lopped  limb,  away.* 

Waller  :  Of  the  Vuera,  2&. 

2.  Bot. :  A  disease  ending  in  the  putrefaction 
of  the  parts  affected  or  of  the  whole  plant. 

*  IL  Fig. :  A  moral  festering  or  corruption. 

"The  very  substance  of  the  soul  is  festered  with 
them  ;  the  gangrene  is  gone  too  far  to  be  ever  cured.* 
Addison:  Spectator,  No.  90. 

gah  -grene,  v.t.&i.    [Fr.  gangrentr.}   [GAB* 

GRENE,  S.] 

A.  Transitive: 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  cause  a  gangrene  in  ;  to  mortify. 

"  But  to  accuse  the  Gospel  of  severity  on  this  ac- 
count, would  be  just  as  rational  and  as  equitable,  as  t9 
charge  the  surgeon  with  cruelty  for  amputating  s> 
gangrened  limb."— Porteui,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  1. 

*  (2)  To  make  corrupt  or  vicious. 

"This  dyscrasie  and  gangrened  disposition  doflft 
always  suppose  a  long  or  a  base  ain  fox  their  parent,'*— » 
Bp.  Taylor,  voL  i.,  ser.  20. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  mortified. 

*  gan-gre-nes9'-ent,  a.     [Eng.  gangrene ; 
suff.   -escent  =  Lat.  -escens.]     Becoming  gan* 
grened  organgrenous ;  tending  to  mortification. 

gah  -gre-nous,  a.  [Eng.  gangren(e);  -oiw.J 
Affected  with  gangrene  or  mortification  ;  mor- 
tified ;  gangrened ;  indicating  gangrene  or 
mortification. 

"The  blood,  turning  acrimonious,  corrodes  the  ves- 
sels, producing  hosmorrhages,  pustules  red,  lead- 
coloured,  black,  and  gangrenuut."—Arbuthnot :  O» 
Aliment*. 

gahg'-tide,  *.  [Eng.  gang,  and  tide  (q.v.).J 
The  same  as  GANGWEEK  (q.v.). 

gahgue,  s.    [GANG,  s.] 

1.  Smelting :  The  superfluous  earthy  matter 
of  a  smelting-furnace. 

2.  Mining :  The  mineral  matters  in  which 
metallic  ores  are  imbedded. 

gahg'-way,  s.    [Eng.  gang,  and  way.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  passage  or  means  of  temporary  access 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «a.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


gangweek-  gaol 
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to  a  place  or  building,  consisting  of  an  in- 
clined plane  of  planks;  specif.,  the  opening 
ill  the  bulwarks  of  a  vessel  by  which  persons 
come  on  board  or  disembark  ;  also  the  tem- 
porary bridge  affording  means  of  passing  from 
the  ship  to  the  shore,  or  vice  versa. 

"  I  had  hardly  got  into  the  boat,  before  I  was  told 
they  had  stolen  one  of  the  ancient  st  mchions  from 
tie  opposite  gangway,  and  were  making  off  with  it"— 
,      C*ck:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  In  the  House  of  Commons  a  narrow 
passage  running  across  the  House,  and  dividing 
the  seats  on  each  side  into  two  parts.  Above 
the  gangway,  that  is,  near  the  Speaker's  end 
of  the  House,  sit  the  Ministry  and  Opposition 
with  their  respective  adherents,  the  former  on 
the  Speaker's  right,  the  latter  on  his  left. 
Below  the  gangway  sit  the  neutral  or  inde- 
pendent members,  whence  the  phrase  To  sit 
below  the  gangviay,  as  applied  to  a  member, 
expresses  that  he  is  independent  and  not 
bound  to  either  party. 

IL  Mining:  A  main  level,  applied  chiefly 
to  coal  mines. 

1  To  bring  to  the  gangway : 

Naut. :  To  punish  a  sailor  by  seizing  him 
up  and  flogging  him.  The  expression  derives 
its  force  from  the  fact  that  before  the  abolition 
of  corporal  punishment  in  the  service,  sailors 
about  to  be  flogged  were  tied  to  a  grating  in  the 
gangway,  where  the  sentence  was  carried  out. 

gang -week,  s.  [Eng.  gang,  and  vxek.]  Ro- 
gation-week, when  the  bounds  of  parishes  are 
perambulated  or  beaten.  [GANGDAYS.] 

gin -II,  s.    [Fr.]    A  kind  of  brittle  limestone. 

gin  -is~ter,  gan'-nis-ter,  s.  [A  local  word ; 
etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  kind  of  grit  or  hard  sand- 
stone found  under   certain  coal-beds  in   the 
lower  coal  measures  of  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire, 
Ac.    Properly,  it  is  a  siliceous  variety  of  fire- 
clay. 

2.  Meto.ll. :  A  refractory  material  used  for 
lining  the  Bessemer  converters.      It  consists 
of  crushed  or  ground  siliceous  stone,  mixed 
with  fire-clay.     Its  object  is  to  save  the  iron 
converter  from  destruction  by  the  heat  of  the 
charge.     Ground  quartz,  sand,  and  fire-clay. 

"  The  lining  consists  of  ganitler  ground  One,  moist- 
ened, and  rammed  dowu  upou  the  iron  frame." — 
Cauetl'i  Technical  Educator,  pt.  xi.,  p.  226. 

gin  -  jah,  gun  -j  ah,  s.  [Mahratta  and 
Hind,  'ganja.  See  def.] 

Bot. :  The  terra  used  in  India  for  the  leaves 
or  young  leaf-buds  of  the  hemp-plant  (Canna- 
bis  saliva),  which  are  frequently  rubbed  be- 
tween the  hands,  added  to  tobacco,  and 
smoked,  to  increase  the  power  of  the  more 
harmless  narcotic.  In  many  cases  the  ganga 
is  smoked  by  itself  for  the  purpose  of  intoxi- 
cation. [BHANO.]  (Herklotsdt  Jaffur  Sheerreef.) 

gin  net,  *  gan-et,  *  gante,  s.  [A.S.  ganot ; 
cogn.  with  But  gent  =  a  gander;  O.  H.  Ger. 
genazo ;  Mid.  H.  Ger.  game.] 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Sula,  and  specially  the 
species  S.  alba,  often  called  5.  bassana,  the 
Soland  (i.e.,  Solent)  goose.  [  BOOBY,  So  LAND- 
GOOSE,  SULA.] 

gin  &-ceph  -a  la,  ».  pi.  [Or.  -vaxo?  (ganos)= 
brightness,  and  «e$aA>j  (kephale)  =  the  head.] 
Palceont. :  In  Professor  Owen's  classification, 
a  group,  of  Labyrinthodonts,  characterised  by 
having  their  heads  covered  with  shining  plates, 
The  chief  genus  is  Archegosaurus,  which  is, 
perhaps,  a  larval  form. 

gan  6  geph'-a  lous,  a.  [GANOCEPHALA.] 
Having  the  head  covered  with  shining  polished 
plates  ;  pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  gano- 
cephala. 

gan  o  -dus,  s.  [Gr.  yd«>?  (gnnos)  =  bright- 
ness, and  ojout  (odous)  =  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  numerous  genus  of  fossil  Chi- 
mseroid  fishes  found  chiefly  in  the  Great  Oolite 
of  Stonesfleld. 

gin  -old,  a.  <b  s.     [Gr.  yaw  (ganos)  =  bright- 
ness, and  CI&K  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 
Palaeontology: 

A.  As   adj. :    Having  a  brilliant   surface ; 
pertaining  to  the  scales  of  the  extinct  fishes 
mentioned  under  B.,  or  to  those  fishes  them- 
selves.   [GANOID  SCALES.] 

B.  As  subst. :  The  fishes  of  the  order  Ganoi- 
dei(q.v.>. 


ganoid-scales,  s.  pi. 

Paloeont. :   Scales  generally  of  an   angular 


GANOID-SCALES  OF 

A.  Eurynotus  crenatus  ;  B.  Dapedius  granulatus  ;  c.  Pal»- 
ouiscus  Voltzii  ;  ».  Amblypterus  striatus. 

form,  and  composed  of  horny  or  bony  plates, 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  shining  enamel. 

gin-Old  -al,  a.     [Eng.,  &c.,  ganoid;  -al.] 
Palteont.  :  The  same  as  GANOID,  adj.  (q.v.). 

gin-oi'-de-an,  a.     [Eng.,  &c..  ganoid;  -ean.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  The  same  as  GANOID,  a.  (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Sing.  :  The  same  as  GANOID,  s.  (q.v.). 

2.  PI.  :  The  order  Ganoidei  (q..v.). 

gan-oi'-de-i,  gan-oi'-de-a,  s.pl.  [Masc. 
orueut.  pi.  of  Moil.  Lat.  ganoideus.]  [GANOID.] 
Ichthy.  :  The  name  given  by  Agassiz  to  one 
of  the  fourprders  into  which,  chiefly  for  palit- 
ontological  purposes,  he  divided  the  class  of 
Fishes.  It  has  since  been  adopted  by  Profs. 
Miiller,  Owen,  Huxley,  &c.,  but  with  certain 
modifications.  The  essential  character  of  the 
fishes  belonging  to  the  order  is  that  they  have 
Ganoid  scales  (q.v.).  These  constitute  the 
exoskeleton.  The  endoskeleton  is  cartilaginous 
instead  of  osseous.  There  are  generally  two 
pairs  of  fins  ;  the  first  ray  is  usually  a  strong 
spine.  The  tail  is  generally  heteroeercal.  The 
few  living  species  are  mostly  freshwater,  but 
marine  forms  must  once  have  abounded.  The 
ganoids  commenced  at  least  as  early  as  the 
deposition  of  the  Upper  Silurian  Rocks,  and 
have  continued,  though  their  relative  import- 
ance is  much  diminished,  till  now.  The 
order  has  been  divided  into  :  — 

Section  1.—  Lepidoganoidel.  Sub-orders:  (1)  Amiade: 
(2)  Lepidusteida;  ;  (a)  Platysomidie  ;  (4)  Crossoptery- 
gid»;  (6)  Acauthodidw. 

Section  2.—  Placoganoidei.  Sub-orders  :  (1)  Ostracos- 
tei  ;  and  (2)  Choudrosteidm. 

gin-6  -ma-lite,  s.     [Gr.  -,d>«oM<»  (ganoma)  = 
brightness,  brilliance  ;  suff.  -lite.  ] 

Min.  :  A  silicate  'of  lead  and  manganese,  re- 
presented by  the  formula  (PbMn)SiO3.  It 
occurs  massive,  without  cleavage,  associated 
with  native  lead  and  other  minerals  at  L&ng- 
ban,  Wermland,  Sweden.  It  was  described  by 
Nordenskiold.  (T.  Davies,  F.G.S.) 

gan  5m  -a-tite,  s.     [Gr.  ydvia^a.  (ganoma), 

genit.  •yoi'wfiaTos  (ganomatos)   =    brightness, 
brilliance,  and  suff.  -tie  (Min.)  (y.v.).~] 

Min.  :  An  impure  iron  sinter  with  some  oxide 
of  cobalt,  &c.  Found  at  Jbachimsthal  and 
Audreasberg.  (Dana.)  The  Brit.  Mus.  Cat. 
makes  it  a  variety  of  Diadochite  (q.v.). 


*  gansch,  *  gaunch,  s.    [GANSCH,  t>.] 

1.  A  snatch  at  any  thing. 

2.  A  stab,  a  prick. 

"  I  hare  heard  my  father  say,  who  was  a  forester  at 

abrach.  that  a  wild  ' 

ed  than  a  hurt  from 

mmermoor,  ch.  ix. 

3.  The  act  of  gaping  wide. 

4.  The  person  who  gapes  in  this  manner. 

"gant,    *  gaunt,  «.      [GANE.]    To  yawn  by 
opening  the  mouth.    (Douglas  :  Virgil,  87,  65.) 

•gant,  *  gaunt,  «.    [GANT,  t>.]    A  yawn. 

"  Thare  clamour  was  fill  ikant, 
The  touudis  brak  with  gaxpyng  or  aue  gant. 

Dauglat:    Viryil.  181,  18. 


*  gant  -let  (1),  s.    [ 

gant  let  (2),  gaunt  let,  '  gante  lope, 
*  gant  lops,  s.  [dantlope  is  the  most  cor- 
rect form,  being  nasalized  from  Sw.  gatlopp  = 
a  running  down  a  lane,  because  the  offender 
has  to  run  between  two  files  or  rows  of 
soldiers,  &c.,  who  strike  him  as  he  passes; 
gata  =  a  gate,  a  lane,  and  lopp,  a  course,  a  run- 
ning ;  lopa  =  to  run,  cogn.  with  Eng.  leap 
(q.v.).  The  spelling  gauntlet  arose  from  a  con- 
fusion with  gantlet  (1),  a  form  of  gauntlet  (q.v.). 
(Skeat.)] 

Mil.  :  A  kind  of  military  punishment,  in 
which  the  prisoner,  stripped  to  his  waist,  had 
to  run  between  two  files  of  soldiers  armed 
with  sticks  or  other  instruments,  with  which 
they  struck  him  as  he  passed. 

IT  To  run  the  gauntlet  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  suffer  the  punishment  described 
above. 

"Some  said  be  ought  to  be  tied  neck  and  heels; 
others,  that  he  deserved  to  run  the  gantelope."— Field- 
ing :  Tom  Jonet,  bk.  vii. ,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Fig. :  To  run  or  pass  through  a  course  of 
severe  treatment,  criticism,  or  opposition. 

"  To  print  is  to  run  the  gantlet,  and  to  expose  one* 
self  to  the  tongues-strappado."— OlannU  :  On  Dogma- 
tiling.  (Pref.) 

*  gant  lope,  *  gante-lope,  «.     [GANTLET, 

(2).J 

gan'-try,  s.    [GAUNTREE.] 

*  gan  ye,  *  gain  ye,  *  gen  yle,  *  gayn- 

yhe,  s.     [Prob.  the  same  as  gin  (2)  (q.v.).] 

1.  An  arrow ;  a  dart ;  a  javelin. 

"  Sche  that  was  in  that  craft  rycht  expert, 
Olidis  away  vuder  the  fomy  seis, 
Als  swift  aa  ganae  or  fedderit  arrow  fleis." 

noughts  :  Virgil,  323,  «. 

2.  An  iron  gun,  as  opposed  to  the  use  of 
bow  and  arrow. 

"  We  may  nocht  fle  fra  yon  barge  wait  I  weill, 
Weyll  stuft  thai  ar  with  gwn  ganye  of  steill." 

Wallace,  x.  818. 

Gin'-y-mede,  [Lat.  Ganymedes.] 

1.  Class.  Mythol. :  The  son  of  Tros  and  Calli- 
rhoe  ;  Jupiter  carried  him  off  and  made  him 
his  cupbearer. 

2.  Astron. :  One  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 
Discovered  by  Galileo  at  Padua,  Jan.  7,  1610. 

*  gan   za,  s.    [M.  H.  Ger.  game  =  O.  H.  Ger. 
ganazo;'  Sp.  gansa  =  a  gander.]    A  kind  of 
wild  goose,  by  a  flock  of  which  in  the  fictitious 
narrative  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  (1649)  the 
chariot  of  Gonzales  Is  represented  as  being 
drawn  to  the  moon. 

"  They  are  but  idle  dreams  and  fancies, 
Ami  savour  strongly  of  the  gamuet." 

liuiler :  Budibrat.  pt  ii.,  c.  ill 

gaol,  *  gayhol,  *  gayl,  jail,  s.     [O.  FT, 

gaiole,  gaole,  from  Low  Lat.  gabiola,  dimin.  Of 
yabio  =  a  cage,  from  Lat.  airea  =  a  cage,  a 
coop ;  cavus  —  hollow  ;  Fr.  ge6le ;  Sp.  gayola, 
jaula;  Port,  gaiolo ;  Ital.  gabbiuola.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  prison  ;  a  place  of  confinement 
for  persons  legally  committed  to  custody  for 
any  crime  or  offence  against  the  law  ;  a  jaiL 

"The  gaol  of  Oxford  was  crowded  with  prisoners."— 
Ma.ca.ulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Any  place  of  confinement. 

••  Small  eggs  appear. 

Dire  fraught  with  reptile  life  ;  alas,  too  soon 
They  burst  their  filmy  gaol,  and  crawl  abroad." 
Orainger  :  Sugar-cane,  bk.  ii. 

*  gaoL  v.t.     [GAOL,  «.]    To  commit  to  gaol ;  to 
imprison. 

"  Hauling  vagabonds  was  chargeable,  pesterous,  and 
of  no  open  example."— Bacon. 

gaol-bird,  s.  A  person  who  has  been  in 
gaol ;  an  incorrigible  rogue. 

"  Liberating  the  ganl-birdt  in  Alexandria."— Aril 
Mall  Oaiette,  Oct.  s,  1882. 

gaol-delivery,  s. 

1.  Lit.  A  Law  :  A  judicial  process,  by  which 
gaols  are  delivered  of  the  persons  confined  in 
them,  either  by  trial,  or  by  discharging  those 
against  whom  the  grand  jury  fail  to  find  a 
true  bilL 

"  It  was  their  [the  Council's]  pleasure  that  I  [Moun- 
tain] should  be  delivered,  if  that  I  would  be  a  con- 
formable  man  to  the  Queen's  proceedings,  and  forsake 
heresy,  or  els*  to  remain  in  prison  until  the  next 
sessions  of  gaol-delivery."— Strype:  Jlemorialt,  TOL  iv.. 
ch.  xxiii. 

•  2.  Fig. :  A  freeing  or  delivery  from  im- 
prisonment or  confinement. 

"  Were  it  known  to  all 

What  life  our  souls  do  by  this  death  receiTe, 
Men  would  it  birth  or  oaol-delivrrt/  call." 

Datin.  On  the  Soul 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jofrl;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph     £. 
-ciaii,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,    sion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  ahus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  b«l,  del. 


gaoler— garbish 


gaol-fever,  *.    [JAIL-FEVER.] 

^  Commission  of  gaol-delivery  : 

Law:  A  commission  by  which  judges  or 
others  named  therein  are  empoweied  to  try 
and  deliver  every  prisoner,  who  shall  be  in  the 
gaol  when  the  judges  arrive  at  the  circuit 
town,  whenever  or  before  whomsoever  in- 
dicted, or  for  whatever  c1  ime  committed.  So 
that,  one  way  or  other,  the  gaols  are  in  general 
tleared,  and  all  offenders  tried,  punished,  or 
delivered,  twice,  and,  in  the  populous  districts, 
thrice,  or  oftener  in  every  year.  (English.) 

gaol  or,  *gayl-er,  *  gall  er,  jail  er.  *. 
[Eng.  gaol;  -er.]  The  keeper  of  a  gaol  or 
prison  ;  one  in  charge  of  prisoners  legally 
committed  ;  a  jailer. 

"She  [Bliubetb]  called  him  always  her  gaoUr."- 
Bttnut  :  History  of  the  Keformation  (15M). 

•gaol-er  6ss,  s.  [Eng.  gaoler  ;-«*.]  A 
female  gaoler. 

"  M>-  .i-uii-y  nHiiltrtu  assured  me  that  .  .  ."—Richtird- 
ton  ;  Clarion,  iL  7.'. 

gap,  *  gappc,  s.    [From  GAPE,  v.  (q.v.)  ;  loel. 
&  Sw.  gap  =  a  gap  ;  Dan.  gab  =  mouth,  gap.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  An  opening,  a  breach,  as  in  a  hedge,  a. 
wall,  a  fence,  Ac. 

"  Sach  \gappe  they  made  theron 
That  a  cart  onlade  myght  yn  gon." 

Sir  Perumtmu,  4.988. 

2.  A  narrow  passage  or  path. 

"  The  foremost  Tartar's  In  the  gap. 
Conspicuous  by  his  yellow  cap. 

Byron:  Giaour. 
II.  Figuratively 

1.  A  breach. 

"  The  lo«  of  that  city  concerned  the  Christian  com- 
mouweal  :  manifold  miseries  afterwards  ensued  by  the 
oi*;iniig  of  IhMyap  to  all  that  side  of  Christendom."— 
Knollei  :  H  atone  of  the  Turkes. 

2.  An  opening  ;  a  passage  ;  a  means  of  en- 
trance or  exit  ;  an  avenue. 

"The  gap  which  for  lost  considerations  wee  open 
nut"  some,  letteth  in  others  through  corrupt  prac- 
tices."—*;). Hooter:  Bccletiaitical  Polity,  bk.  v.,  j  8L 

3.  A  hiatus,  a  blank,  a  void,  a  vacuity. 

"  Then  follows  an  immense  gap,  in  which,  undoubt- 
edly, some  changes  were  made  by  time."—  Burke: 
Abridgment  of  F.njlwh  Hittory.  bk.  ii.,  oh.  vii. 

*  4.  A  defect,  a  flaw. 

,      istaking 

a  great  yap   in  your 

1[  To  stop  a  gap  :  To  repair  a  defect  or  weak 
point  ;  to  supply  a  temporary  want. 

"The  kyng  entendinge  to  stoppe  two  gappei  with 
one  bustle,  sent  Syr  Gylbert  Talbot,  and  the  other  two 
ambassadors,  principally  to  Bishop  July,  and  by  theim 
sent  also  to  the  Duke  of  I'rbyne,  the  whole  habiteand 
culler  of  the  noble  ordre  of  the  gartier."—  Ball  :  Henry 
Vlll.  (an.  K). 

(2)  To  stand  in  the  gap  :  To  expose  oneself 
to  danger  in  order  to  protect  some  person  or 
thing. 

"  I  sought  for  a  man  that  .  .  .  should  stand  in  the 
tap  before  me  for  the  land,  that  I  should  not  destroy 
It.  "-Ezekiel  xxii.  30. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  gap  and  breach, 
see  BREACH. 

*  gap-way,  s.    A  way  through. 

*  gap-wide,  ».    Wide  open. 

gap-window,  s. 

Arch,  :  A  long  and  narrow  window. 

*gap,  v.t.    [GAP,  s.] 

1.  To  indent  or  notch,  as  the  edge  of  a 
sword. 

2.  To  breach,  to  open  a  passage  through. 

"  Beady  !  take  aim  at  their  leaden,  their  masses  are 
gapped  with  our  grape." 

Tennyton  :  Defence  of  Lucknov.  111. 

(ape,  'gap  -en,  *gap-yn,  v.i.  [A.S. 
geapan,  from  gedp  =•  wide  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
gapen  ;  IceL  gapa;  Sw.  gapa;  Ger.  ga/en; 
Dut.  gabe  =  to  gape,  yawn.] 

1.  To  open  the  mouth  wide  ;  to  yawn. 

"  Be  not  gapynge  nor  ganynge,  ne  with  thy  month  to 
powt."  Babeet  Book,  p.  135. 

2.  To  open  the  mouth  for  food,  as  a  young 
bird. 

"The  lazy  sluggard  yawning  lies 
Before  thy  threshold,  gaping  for  thy  dole." 

Carew  :  Coslum  Britan/iicum. 

3.  To  stare  with  open  mouth  in  wonder, 
•urprise,  astonishment,  or  perplexity. 

"  When  I  came  to  that  court  I  gaped  aboute." 

P.  Ptavnnan't  Crede,  S09. 

*  4.  To  desire  eagerly  ;  to  long.    (Followed 
by  at  or  after.) 

"  Ne  lenger  don  hym  after  hire  to  gape.* 

Chaucer  :  Troilut,  508. 


"  If  yon  violently  proceed  against  hi 
bis   purpose,  it   would   make 
hono.ar.ir-S*«*«p.  :  Lear,  i.  S. 


*  5,  To  manifest  eager  expectation. 

"  lie  gape*  to  catch  the  droppings  of  my  lord.' 

rur :  Epittte  to  Mr.  Spence. 

*  6.  To  manifest  a  desire  to  devour,  destroy, 
or  overcome. 


*  7.  To  cry  with  open  mouth. 

"  Y«  rude  slaves,  leave  your  gaping."—  Shukttp.  : 
Jhnry  >'///..  v.  4. 

8.  To  ojien  wide  ;  to  part  asunder,  so  as  to 
display  a  fissure,  chasm,  or  breach. 

"May  that  ground  gape  and  swallow  me  alive  I" 
muiketp.  :  3  Heart  •'/.,  i.  1. 

*  9.  To  open  ;  to  leave  a  hiatus. 

"  There  is  not,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  one 
rowel  aitpiny  on  another  for  want  of  a  en-mini  iu  this 
poem.  —  Dryden. 

J  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gape, 
stare,  and  gaze  :  "  Gape  and  stare  are  taken  in 
the  bad  sense  ;  the  former  indicating  the  as- 
tonishment of  gross  ignorance  ;  the  latter  not 
only  ignorance  but  impertinence  ;  gaze  is  taken 
always  in  a  good  sense,  as  indicating  laudable 
feeling  of  astonishment,  pleasure  or  curiosity." 
(Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

gape,  s.    [GAPE,  v.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  or  state  of  gaping  ;  a  yawn. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  act  or  state  of  longing  after  ; 
earnest  desire  or  expectation. 

"  The  mind  is  not  here  kept  in  a  perpetual  gape  after 
knowledge."—  Additon. 
IL  Zoology  : 

1.  The  width  of  the  mouth,  as   of  birds, 
fishes,  &c.,  when  opened. 

2.  (PL):  A  disease  in  young  poultry,  charac- 
terized by  much  gaping.     It  is  caused  by  the 
presence  of  a  hematoid  worm  (Fasciola  trache- 
alis)  in  the  windpipe. 

gape-seed,  s.  Gaping  ;  astonishment  ; 
surprise  or  perplexity  ;  the  effect  produced  on 
an  ignorant  person  by  some  strange  or  wonder- 
ful sight  or  exhibition. 

gap'-er,  s.    [Eng.  gap(e);  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  One  who  gapes  or  opens  the  mouth 
wide  in  yawning,  astonishment,  surprise,  or 
perplexity. 

"  Nothing  in  them  but  the  scenicall  strutting,  and 
furious  vociferation,  to  warrant  them  to  the  ignorant 
gaperi."'—Uen  Jyiuon  :  Ducoveriet. 

2.  Fig.  :   One  who  longs,  craves  or  looks 
earnestly  for  anything. 

"  The  golden  shower  of  the  dissolved  abbey-lands 
rained  well  near  into  every  gaper't  mouth."  —  Carew  : 
Survey  of  Cormea.ll. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Ornith.  (PL)  :  Eurylaiminse,  a  sub-family 
of  Muscicapidse  (Flycatchers).  They  are 
called  also  Broad  bills.  [EURYLAIMINA:.] 

2.  Zool.  :  The  molluscous  genus  Myp,,  type 
of  the  family  Myacidse.  Whilst  the  shells  of 
many  bivalves  close  completely,  the  Mya  gapes 
posteriorly,  whence  its  English  name.  [MYA.] 

gap'  -  ing,  *  gap  -  yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[GAPE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  substantive  : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  opening  the  mouth  wide  ; 
yawning. 

*  2.  A  gape  ;  a  chasm. 

*  IL  Fig.  :  An  eager  longing  after,  a  desire. 

"Theyr  gapj/ng  was  to  receiue  the  offerings  and 
giftes  from  a)  quarters  about,  and  to  giue  nothyug 
agnyne."  —  Bale:  Apology,  to.  88. 

gaplng-stock,  s.  An  object  of  open- 
mouthed  wonder. 

"  T  was  to  be  a  gnping-ttock  and  a  scorn  to  the 
young  volunteers."  —  Godwin  :  Mandeoille,  ii.  40. 

gap'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gaping;  -ly.]  In  a 
gaping  manner. 

p'-toothed,  a.    [Eng.  gape,  and  toothed.] 
aving  gaps  or  interstices  between  the  teeth. 

gar,  *.  [A.8.  gdr  =  a.  spear,  a  weapon;  IceL 
geirr;  O.  H.  Ger.  ger.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  spear,  a  dart. 

"  Breunes  .  .  .  lette  glide  his  gar.' 

Lo.yo.mon,  i.  216. 

2.  Zool  :  The  Garfish  (q.v.). 

IT  Gar  is  used  as  an  element  in  some  proper 
names  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  in 


ga 

Ha 


Edgar  =  happy   weapon,    Etheljor  =  nobl* 
weapon. 

gar,  v.t.  [Icel.  gora;  Dan.  grore ;  Sw.  gora; 
Ger.  garen.]  To  make,  to  compel,  to  constrain. 
(Scotch.) 

"  That  gari  me  grete  and  grone." 

Toameley  Mj/iteriet.  p.  M". 

t  Gar  am  an'  tic,  a.  [I.ut.  Garamanticut. 
See  de'tiuition.] 

Geog.  £  Hist. :  Pertaining  to  the  Garaman. 
tees,  a  people  in  the  Nortli  of  Africa  ;  Uhyan 
Carthaginian. 

"  Garamantic  carbuncle,  s. 

Min. :  The  Carthaginian  Carbuncle,  now 
called  the  Garnet  (q.v.). 

gar  an  cin,  gar  an  cine,  s.  [Fr.  ga.ra.not 
—  madder  ;  -itie  (Chem.).'] 

Chem. :  A  colouring  matter  produced  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  madder.  It  has 
a  higher  tinctorial  power  than  madder  itself. 
(Fownes.) 

gar'-an-gan,  s.    [Javanese.] 

Zool. :  A  species  of  ichneumon,  Herpestet 
javanicus,  found  in  Java. 

*  garans,  adv.  &  s.    [CAROUSE.] 

gar^-a-van-ces,  gaT-a-van-$es,  s.  (Sp. 
garbanza  =  a  chick  pea.] 

Dot. :  Properly  Citxr  arcetinum  [GRAM],  but 
used  also  of  some  species  of  Dolichos  (q.v.). 

garb  (1),  *  garbe  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  garbe  ;  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  garaur  —  preparation,  dress,  gear; 
O.  H.  Ger.  garawen ;  M.  H.  Ger.  gerwen  =  to 
get  ready  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  garo  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  gar, 
gare  =  ready  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  garbo  =  grace, 
garb;  cf.  A..S. gearwa  =  preparation,  clothing; 
Eng.  gear,  gare.] 
*  1.  Demeanour,  conduct 

*'  First  for  yom  garb,  it  must  be  grave  and  serious, 
Very  reserved  and  lock  "d  ;  not  tell  a  secret 
In  any  terau,  not  to  ycur  father." 

Ben  Jomon  :  The  Fox,  tv.  L 

*2.  Fashion,  mode,  or  manner  of  doing 
anything. 

"  He  could  not  speak  English  in  the  native  garb." 

Shaketp.  :  henry  V.,  v.  L 

3.  Fashion  of  dress,  clothing,  clothes,  ves- 
ture, apparel ;  especially  applied  to  an  official 
or  other  distinctive  dress. 

"The  use  of  the  old  national  garb  was  interdicted.* 
—Maraulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xil'i. 

4.  Outward  appearance  or  show. 

"  Hypocrisy,  the  gift  of  lengthened  years. 
Matured  by  age,  the  garb  of  prudence  wears.' 

Byron :  ChUdith  Recollection*. 

garb  (2),  garbe  (2),  s.  [Fr.  =  a  sheaf,  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  garba.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  sheaf. 

2.  Her. :  A  sheaf,  usually  of  wheat;   if  of 
other  grain  the  kind  must  be  expressed.    It  la 
used  as  an  emblem  of  summer. 

*  garb,  v.t.    [GARB,  s.]    To  clothe. 

"  These  black  dog-Dona 
0arb  themselves  bravely." 

Tennyson:  Queen  Mary,  111.  t 

gar'-bage  (bage  as  big),  *  gar-bash, 
gar-bish,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat  con- 
siders it  probably  =  garble-age,  from  garbU 

1.  Lit.  :  The  bowels  of  an  animal ;  the  offal ; 
the  refuse  animal  or  vegetable  matter  of  a 
kitchen  ;  refuse  generally. 

"  They  are  eager  to  fish  np  the  nastiest  garbagt 
thrown  overboard  from  any  European  ship."-  Smith  : 
Wealth  iftfationt,  bk.  1.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  worthless  or  offensive, 
as  immoral  or  obscene  writings. 

"  Lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  linked. 
Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed, 
And  prey  on  garbage."         Sh<tketp.  :  Hamlet.  L  &. 

*  gar'-bage  (bage  as  big),  v.t.  [GARBAGE,  t.J 
To  gut  or  clean  lish  ;  to  eviscerate. 

"  Pilchards  ...  are  garbaged,  salted,  hanged  in  tfa* 
smoake."— P.  Holland  :  Camden,  p.  1M. 

garbe,  s.    [GARB  (2).] 

garbed,  a.  [Eng.  garb  (I),  s. ;  -ed.]  Dressed, 
habited. 

*  gar'-bel  (1),  s.    [GABBLE,  t.] 
gar'-bel  (2),  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Shipbuild. :  The  same  as  GARBOARD  (q.v.) 

*  gar'-bidge,  s.    [GARBAGE,  s.] 

*  gar  bish,  s.    [GARBAGE,  *.] 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pftt, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce-  e;  cy-a.    qu  =  kw. 


garble— gardenhood 
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gar  ble,  *  grr-bel,  *  gar -bell,  r.t.  [O. 
Fr.  *  garMei,  gntbeller  —  to  Barbell  spices, 
also  to  examine  precisely,  sift  nearly  (Cot- 
grave)  ;  Sp.  gc.rbillar  —  to  sift ;  Ital.  garbellare 
=  to  garbell  wares  (Florio),  from  Sp.  garbillo 
=  a  sieve  or  sitter,  from  Pers.  gharbil  =  a 
Sieve  ;  Arab,  ghirbal.  (Skeat.)] 

*  1.  To  sift  or  clt  anse  corn  from  dust  or 
Other  foreign  bodies  ;  to  bolt ;  to  separate  the 
fine  or  valuable  parts  from  the  coarse  and 
•worthless. 

"To  iarMe.  to  cleans?  from  dross  and  dirt,  as  grocers 
do  their  spices,  to  pick  or  cull  out'  —  PhUlipt :  The 
JTeur  World  of  Wont*. 

*  2.  To  pick   and    choose,  to  select  quite 
&irly. 

"The  protectors  and  proctors  whereof  claimed   a 
privilege  to  themselves,  to  garble  the  lire  pigs  in  the 
markets  of  the  city."— fuller:  Worthiet. 
3.  To  select  or  pick  out  such  parts  as  may 
suit  a  particular  purpose  :  to  sophisticate  ;  to 
mutilate  so  as  to  convey  a  false  impression. 

"  But  you,  who  fathers  and  traditions  take. 
And  garble  some,  and  some  you  quite  forsake." 

Itr*den  :  Bind  t  Panther,  ii.  Stt. 

•gar'-ble, ».    [GARBLE,  v.} 

1.  Anything  which  has  been  sifted,  or  from 
Which  the  coarse  parts  have  been  removed. 

2.  Garlwge  ;   the   coarse   or    refuse    parts 
picked  out  from  goods,  drugs,  &c.  ;  refuse. 

3.  A  low  mean  fellow. 


gar  bier,  s.    [Eng.  garble) ;  -er.] 

*  1.  One  who  garbles,  sifts  or  cleanses  from 
coarse  or  worthless  matters.;  specif,  a  public 
official  in  London  who  looked  after  the  purity 
Of  drugs,  spices,  &<•. 

2.  One  who  garbles,  mutilates,  or  sophisti- 
cates anything  by  picking  out  such  parts  as 
suit  his  particular  purpose. 

"  A  farther  secret  in  this  clause  may  best  be  dis- 
covered by  the  projectors,  or  at  least  the  garbleri  of  it." 
—Swift :  Examiner,  No.  19. 

gar  board,  a.    [Ety  m.  of  first  element  doubt- 
ful ;  Eng.  board.] 

Shipbuild. :  The  first  plank  fastened  to  the 
keel  of  a  ship. 

garboard  strake,  garboard- 
•treak, «. 

Shipwright. :  The  range  of  planks  nearest  to 
the  keel.  In  the  merchant  sen-ice,  the  rabbet 
to  receive  the  garboard-strake  is  made  along 
the  upper  edge  of  the  keel.  In  the  navy,  a 
groove  is  made  half-way  down  the  keel  to 
receive  the  garboard-strake. 

•  gar  -boil,  *  gar  boile,   *  gar  boyle.  s. 

[O.  Fr.  garbouil ;  Ital.  garbaglio  —  a  disorder, 
a  tumult ;  Sp.  garbullo  =  a  crowd,  a  multi- 
tude.] A  tumult,  an  uproar,  a  commotion. 

"  Look  here,  and  at  thy  sovereign  leisure  read 
What  garboili  she  awaked." 

SttaJteip  :  A  ntony  t  Cleopatra,  L  3. 

•  gar  boil,  v.t.    [GARBOIL,  «.]   To  throw  into 
confusion  ;  to  upset  ;  to  disturb. 

"  Hera  would  be  a  precedent  to  tip  down  so  many 
lords  at  a  time,  and  to  jartmil  the  house."— Bur-net : 
Own  Time  (an.  1677). 

•garce,  s.    [GARSK.] 

gar-9in  -I  a,  $.  [Named after  Laurent  Garcin, 
an  oriental  traveller.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Guttifers,  the  typical  one 
of  the  tribe  Garciniese.  It  consists  of  opposite 
leaved  trees,  with  a  yellow  resinous  juice,  and 
generally  unisexual  flowers  with  four  sepals, 
four  petals,  many  stamens  in  from  one  to  four 
bundles,  and  a  two  to  ten-celled  ovary  with  a 
single  seed  in  each  cell.  The  fruit  of  Garcinia 
Mangostana  is  the  highly-prized  Mangosteen 
(q.v. ).  The  fruits  of  G.  pedunculate.,  G.  cornea, 
and  O.  Kydiana  are  also  eaten,  but  are  not 
greatly  valued.  Garcinia  Cambogia  and  other 
species  of  the  genus  furnish  Gamboge  (q.v.). 

gar   9111  i  e  ae.  ».  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  garcinHa), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun*,  -fir.] 

Bot.  r  A  tribe  of  Clusiaceae  (Guttifers),  type 
Garcinia  (q.v.). 

*gar'-cl-8n,  ».    [Fr.  parjwi.]    A  boy;  a  ser- 
vant. 


•gar' -crow,  s.  [Etym.  of  first  element  doubt- 
ful, perhaps  Lat.  garrio  =  to  chatter  (cf.  garrt 
(1),  v.);  Eng.  crow.]  A  jackdaw. 

"Strutted  like  a  garcrow."— Otoyce  Drollery,  p.  87. 


*  gard  (1),  s.    [A.S.  geard  =  a  yard.]    &  yard,  a 
garden.    {Beaumont.) 

*  gard  (2),  s.    [GUARD.] 

*  gard,  v.t.    [Prob.  the  same  as)  guo  rd  (q.v.).] 
To  trim,  to  bind,  to  edge. 

"Those  of  the  forewardc  vnder  the  I'uke  of  Nor- 
ffolke,  were  apparelled  in  blue  coats  garded  with 
redde."-£(ow  :  Henry  rill.  (an.  1544). 

*  gard  -00196,  s.    [GUARDANCE.] 

gard  ant,  guard  -ant,  a.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  Applied  to  any  animal  (except  the 
hart,  buck,  stag,  or 
hind),  represented  full- 
faced  or  looking  at  the 
observer,  whether  tlia 
animal  be  rampant, 
passant,  or  otherwise. 
A  beast  of  chase  repre- 
sented full-face  is  said 
to  be  at  gaze. 

*  gar'de  -  bra$e, 
*  gar  de-bras  (s  si- 
lent), *  gard  brace,  OARDANT. 
».    [Fr.  gardebras,  from 

gartier  =  to  guard,  and  bras  =•  the  arm.] 

Old  Arm. :  A  piece  of  armour  fastened  to 
the  elbow-plates,  and  covering  the  elbow  and 
upper  part  of  the  arm. 


gar-den  (as  gard  n),  *  gar-din,  *  gar- 
dyn.  *  gar-dyne,  s.  <fc  a.  [O.  Fr.  gardin 
(Fr.  jardm),  from  O.  H.  Ger.  gartin,  genit.  & 
dat.  of  garto  =  a  yard,  a  garden  ;  Ger.  garten ; 
A.S.  geard  =  a.  yard;  Goth,  gards ;  Welsh 
gardd;  Mid.  Eng.  garth.]  [YARD.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  enclosed  piece  of  ground,  appropri- 
ated to  the  cultivation  of  herbs,  fruits,  flowers, 
or  vegetables.   A  kitchen  garden  is  one  appro- 
priated to  the  cultivation  of  herbs  and  roots 
for  food  or  domestic  purposes  ;  a  flower-garden 
is  one  appropriated,  as  its  name  expresses,  to 
the  cultivation   of  flowers   and  ornamental 
shrubs. 

"  A  gardener  who  cultivates  his  own  garden  with  hi* 
own  hands,  unites  in  his  own  person  the  three  different 
characters  of  landlord,  farmer,  and  labourer."— Smith  : 
Wealth  of  Jfatiom,  bk.  i..  ch.  vi. 

2.  A  place  particularly  fruitful,  well-culti- 
vated, or  delightful ;  a  very  pleasant  spot. 

"The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy." 

Slitiktip.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

B.  As  adj> :  Pertaining  to,  produced  or  used 
in  a  garden  ;  as  garden  tools. 

garden-balsam, «. 

Botany : 

1.  Properly:    The   garden    variety   of  the 
Balsam,    Impatiens   Balsamina,    called    also 
Balsamina  hortensis.  (Treas.  of  Bot.)  [BALSAM.] 

2.  Less  properly  :Justiciapectoralis.  (Loudon.) 

garden-bean,  s. 

Bot. :  Vicia  Faba. 

garden-beetles,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  Carabidae  (q.v.). 

garden-close,  s.    An  enclosed  garden. 

"  When  the  repast  was  ended,  they  aruse 
And  passed  again  into  the  garden  dote." 

Longfellow :  Student' i  Tale. 

garden-cress,  s. 

Bot. :  Lepidium  sativum. 

garden  -engine,  8.  A  wheelbarrow  tank 
and  pump  for  watering  gardens;  a  garden- 
pump. 

garden-flea,  s. 

Entom. :  Haltica,  a  genus  of  leaping  beetles. 

garden-flower,  s.    A  cultivated  flower. 

garden-glass,  s. 

1.  A  bell-glass  tor  covering  plants. 

2.  A  globe  of  dark-coloured  glass,  generally 
about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  placed  on 
a  pedestal,  in  which  the  surrounding  objects 
are  reflected. 

*  garden-gout,  ».    The  venereal  disease. 

garden-house,  *. 

1.  A  summer-house. 

•  2.  A  brotheL 

3.  A  privy.    (Southern  Statet  of  America.) 


garden-mites,  s.  pi. 

Zuol. :  The  small  Arachnidans  of  the  family 
Trombididae  (q.v.). 

garden-mould,  *.  Rich  mellow  earth 
or  mould  fit  for  a  garden. 

"They  delight  most  in  rich  black  garden-mould, 
that  is  deep  and  light,  and  mixed  rather  with  sand 
than  clay."— Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

garden-nail,  s.  A  cast  nail  with  a 
pyramidal  head,  used  for  nailing  up  climbing 
plants,  vines,  and  wall-fruit  trees  to  brick 
walls. 

garden-plot,  s.  A  separate  portion  or 
bed  of  a  garden  laid  out  with  flowers,  vege- 
tables, shrubs,  &c. 

garden-pump,  s.  A  barrow  pump  for 
wateri  ig  gardens,  washing  carriages  and 
windows.  It  has  a  suction-hose  and  a  dia- 
charging-hose  and  nozzle. 

garden-rocambole,  s. 

Bot. :  AUium  ophioscordon.    (Paxton  ) 

garden-seat,  s.  A  seat  for  croquet* 
grounds  or  garden-walks. 

garden-shears,  s.  Large  shears  for 
clipping  hedges  and  trees  or  for  pruning. 

garden-spider,  s. 

Zool. :  Epeira  diadema.    [EPEIRA.] 

garden-stand,  s.  A  stand  or  frame  cm. 
which  flowers  are  placed. 

garden-stuff,  «.  Plants  growing  in  a 
garden ;  vegetables,  herbs. 

garden-syringe,  s.  A  form  of  syringe 
for  watering  plants,  sprinkling  them  with 
insect-destroying  solutions,  or  to  produce  a 
moist  heat  in  hot-houses. 

garden-tillage,  s.  The  cultivation  of 
plants,  vegetables,  and  flowers  in  a  garden; 
gardening. 

"  Peas  and  beans  are  what  belong  to  garden-Mlagt 
as  well  as  that  of  the  field."— Mortimer  :  Hutbandry. 

garden-walk,  s.  A  walk  through  a 
garden. 

"  At  down  the  gurden-Kalki  I  move." 

Tennyion  :  In  Mrmoriam,  cL  8. 

garden -warbler,  s.  Sylvia  hortensi$. 
[BECAFICO.] 

garden -ware,  «.  The  produce  of 
gardens;  garden-stuff. 

"A  clay  bottom  is  a  much  more  pernicious  toil  tot 
trees  and  garden-ware  tluui  gravel.  —Mortimer :  But- 
bandry. 

garden  (as  gard  n),  v.i.  &  t.    [GARDEN,  «.] 

A»  Intraits. :  To  lay  out  or  cultivate  a  gar- 
den-; to  cultivate  Bowers,  herbs,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, &c.,  in  a  garden. 

"When  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  men 
come  to  build  stately  sooner  than  to  garden  finely, 
as  if  gardening  were  the  greater  perfection."— Bacon: 
£stuys  ;  Of  Harden*. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  cultivate  as  a  garden. 

•gardenage  (as  gard  nig),  *  gar  -din  - 
age,  s.     [Eng.  garden ;  -age.] 

1.  The  act  or  science  of  gardening ;  horti- 
culture. 

"  He  read  to  me  very  much  also  of  his  discount 
about  yardennye."  —  Pepyi :  Diarf,  Nov.  5,  166&. 

2.  Garden-stuff;  vegetables. 

"  The  street  was  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  fish  and 
yardeiuige."—Man  •  Ilitt  of  Reading,  p.  U7. 

gardener  (as  gard-ner),  *gar  din  er, 

s.     [Eng.  garden;  -er.]     One  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  attend  to  or  cultivate  a  garden. 

gardener's  garters,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Two  grasses,  (1)  Digraphis  arun- 
din  item  variegata  (Treas.  of  Bot.),  and  (2) 
Aruiido  donax  versicolor  (Paxton);  the  terms 
variegata  and  versicolor  indicating  that  these 
are  the  striped  varieties  of  Hie  two  species. 

*  gar    den  -  es  quo  (que  as  k),  a.    [Eng. 
garden;   -esque.]     A  term  applied   to  a  free 
unconventional  style  of  laying  out  a  garden  ; 
resembling  a  garden. 

"  On  my  own  side  of  the  river  the  scene  Is  more 

yiirdrnrmiur.'—MiiyHr  Keid  :  Quadroon,  ch.  xix. 

*  gar'- den  hood,  s.      [Eng.  garden;  -hood.] 
The  idea  or  appearance  of  a  garden. 

"  A  covered  passage  which  took  off  from  the  garim- 
ttood,"—  WalpoU :  Letter*,  iii.  27*. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph     t 
-ciau, -tian  =  shan,   -uon, -oioa -shun;  -fiOBt -fien  =  z&UB*  -UOttSt  -Cious,  -sious  -  anus,    -ble, -die,  &•:.  =  bel,  del. 
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gardenia— garishly 


gar-de-ni  a,  s.  [N7amed  after  Alexander 
Garden,  M.D.,  of  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina, 
A  correspondent  of  Ellis  and  of  I.miuvus.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Cim-honaeeons 
family  Gardenidaj.  In  India  the  fruit  of  Gar- 
denia mmpanulata  is  reputed  to  be  cathartic. 

gar  den  1C,  o.  [Eng.,  &c.  gnnie»(ia\  and 
suff.  -ic  (Chen.)  (q.v.).]  IVrived  troin  or  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  genus  Gardenia 

(qv.). 

gardonic  acid.  -. 

Chfm.  :  Obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute 
nitric  acid  on  Gardenin  (q.v.).  Gardenic  acid 
crystallizes  from  chloroform  in  deep  carmine 
red  needles,  which  melt  with  decomposition 
at  ±23".  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  jietroleuin, 
and  carbon  disulphide,  nearly  insoluble  in 
ether  and  in  benzene,  easily  soluble  in  dilute 
alkalies. 

gar  den  i  d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gardenia, 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idai.] 

Sot. :  A  family  of  Cinchonads,  tribe  Cin- 
choneae  (q.v.). 

gar  -den  in,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  garden(ia),  and 
•uff.  -in  (Chem.)  (q.v.).  ] 

Chen.  :  A  substance  obtained  from  deka- 
mali  gum,  a  resin  of  Gardenia  lucida.  It 
forms  yellow  crystals,  which  melt  at  164°.  It 
is  insoluble  in  alkalies,  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  hot 
hydrochloric  acid. 

gardening  (as  gard-ning),  pr.  par.,  a., 
&  s.  [GARDEN,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  A$  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  giibst. :  The  act  or  occupation  of 
cultivating  a  garden  ;  horticulture  ;  work  in 
a  garden. 

"  They  take  exceeding  paines  and  bee  most  curioui 
in  gardening.'— P.  Holland :  Plinie,  bk.  xx  ,  ch.  v. 

•gardenless  (as  gardn  less),  a.     [En6. 

garden;   -less.]     Destitute  of   or  without  a 
garden. 

•  gardenly  (as  gard'n-ly),  a.  [Eng.  garden ; 
-iy.]    Like  or  as  bents  a  garden. 

"  Managed  in  a  gardenia  manner. "  —  Marshall  : 
Rural  Economy. 

•  gardenship  (as  gard  n  ship),  s.    [Eng. 
garden;  -ship.]    Gardening,  horticulture. 

•  gar  de-robe,  *.    [Fr.]    A  wardrobe. 

"  An  aquitance  A  discharge  to  the  Earle  of  Dumbar 
of  the  kings  Jewell  *  garderob."— Table  unprinted 
Actt,  JatTri..  ParL  18. 

gar  de-vi  sure,  ».    [Fr.] 

Her. :  A  vizor,  from  its  protecting  the  fece. 

•  garde  vy  ance,  garde  vi-ant,  s. .    [Fr. 
garde  de  viandes.]    A  cabinet. 

"  Quhaire  he  leit  blude  it  was  no  lawchtir, 
Full  inon.v  instrument  for  s  lawchtir 
Waa  in  his  yirdevyance." 
Dunbar  :  Bannatyne  Poemt,  p.  20,  st.  5. 

gar -d6n  (l),s.      [Fr.  &  Sp.  garden.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  small  freshwater  fish,  Leuciscus 
Idas.  It  is  a  kind  of  roach. 

•  gar  -don  (2),  s.    [GDERDON.] 

•  gar-dy-loo',  s.    [Fr.  gardez  (vousde)  I'eau  = 
take  care  of  the  water,  a  cry  used  in  Scotland 
by  a  person  about  to  empty  the  chamber  uten- 
sils out  of  the  window  into  the  street.]    A 
shout  of  warning. 

"  She  had  made  the  yardyloo  out  of  the  wrang  win- 
dow."— Scott :  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xiTii. 

•  gare,  *  gair,  a.    I.GARE,  r.] 

1.  Keen  ;  ready  to  do  execution. 


2.  Greedy ;    rapacious ;    covetous ;    parsi- 
monious. 

"  Friends  appeared  like  harpies  gare, 
That  wished  me  dead. 

Ramtay  :  Poemt,  i.  809. 

3.  Eager  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 

4.  Active  in  the  management  of  household 
affairs. 

gar e  -fowl,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  now  extinct  Great  Auk  (Alca 
impennis). 

(are  (1),  s.     rjEtym.  doubtfuL]    Coarso  wool 
g<owing  on  the  legs  of  sheep. 


*  gare  (2),  s.    [GARE,  a.]   A  state  of  eagerness 
or  excitement. 

"  The  multitude  hastened  in  a  full  and  cruel  gars 
to  try  the  utmost  hazard  of  battle."— P.  Holland: 
Ammianui  MarctUinus,  p.  412. 

*  gare  (3),  ».    [GORE,  s.] 

*  gare, v  ganre,  *  gaur  en,  v.i.    [A  variant 
of  gaze  (q.  v. ).  ]     To  stare. 

"  With  fifty  gnring  heades  a  monstrous  dragon  stands 
vpright."  Phaer:  Virgil;  .Eneidotvi. 

*  gar  fan   gil,  s.    [Etyra.  doubtful ;  cf.  GAR, 
s.]    An  eel-spear. 

"  ti'irftinijil  or  elger.  Anguillaria,  angutilare.'  — 
Prompt.  Pan. 

gar  fish,  *  gar  fysche,  *  gar  fysshe, 
gar,  s.     [Eng.  gar,  and  ./tab.] 
Ichthy. :   The  English  name  of  Belone,  a 


genus  of  Pikes,  and  specially  of  the  common 
species  Belone  vulgaris.     [BELONE.] 

*  gar'-gal-ize,  v.t.     [Eng.  gargle;  -ixe,]    To 
gargle. 

*  gar  -ga  net,  *.    [CARCANET.] 

gar'-ga-ney,  *.  [First  element  doubtful, 
second"  apparently  from  A.S.  ganet  =  a  fen 
duck.] 

Ornith. :  One  of  the  names  for  a  duck,  the 
Summer  Teal,  Anas  Querquedula.  It  is  found 
in  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  various  other 
parts  of  India,  and  in  Britain  in  the  summer. 

gar-gan  -tu-an,  o.  [From  Gargant-ua,  the 
giant  in  Rabelais.]  Immense,  enormous,  pro- 
digious. 

*  gar  gar  ism,  *  gar^-gar  isme,  *.    [Fr. 
gargarisme,  from  Lat.  gargarismus,  from  Gr. 
•yapyapio-fios     (gargarlsmos),    from    yapyapi^ia 
(gargarizo)  =  to  gargle.]    A  gargle  ;  a  prepa- 
ration used  to  wash  the  mouth  or  throat  in 
cases  of  inflammation,  ulcers,  &c. 

"  Such  as  are  not  swallowed,  but  only  kept  in  the 
mouth,  are  gargarismes  used  commonly  after  a  purge." 
— Burton :  A  natomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  378. 

*  gar  gar~ize,   *  gar'-gal-ise,  v.t.   &  i. 
[Fr.  gargariser,  from  Lat.  gargarizo,  from  Gr. 
yapyapi^ia  (gargarizo)  =  to  gargle.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  gargle;  to  wash  or  rinse  with  any 
medicated  liquor. 

"Therewith  gargalite  your  mouth  fastinge  until! 
the  fleume  be  purged  out  of  your  heade."— Sir  T.  JUuot  : 
Cattel  of  BeUh.  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  To  use  or  apply  as  a  gargle. 

"And  vinegar  put  to  the  noathrils,  or  gargarized, 
doth  it  also."— Bacon:  Natural  History,  J  685. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  use  a  gargle ;  to  wash  or 
rinse  the  mouth  with  a  gargle. 

"  Qargartoing,  if  it  be  not  discreetly  used,  may  do 
more  harm  than  good."— Sir  T.  Elyot :  Cattel  of  Helth, 
bk.iv.,  ch.  iii. 

*  gar'-gat,   *gar'-get,  *.    [O.  Fr.  gargate; 

Ital.  gafgatta  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  garganta.] 

1.  The  throat. 

"And  Dan  Russel  the  fox  start  up  at  once, 
And  by  the  garget  hente  chauntecleere." 

Chaucer:  C.  r.,  15,841. 

2.  A  distemper  in  cattle  accompanied  by  a 
swelling  of  the  throat  and  neighbouring  parts. 

"  The  garget  appears  in  the  head,  maw,  or  in  the 
hinder  parts. " — Mortimer :  ffutoandry. 

3.  A  disease  in  the  udder  of  cows,  arising 
from  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 

4.  A  distemper  in  hogs,  accompanied  with 
staggering  and  loss  of  appetite. 

5.  An  American  name  for   Phytolacca   de~ 
candra,  a  plant  employed  in  medicine  as  a 
cathartic  and  emetic.     Also  called   Poke  or 
Pokeweed. 


gar  gil,  gar  gols,  s.  [Fr.  garyonil/e  =  th» 
weazand  of  the  throat.]  Adistempej-  in  geese, 
atTecting  the  head. 

gar'-gle,  v.t.  [Fr.  gargouiller,  from  gargouille 
=  the  weazand  of  the  throat ;  Lat.  gurgolio  = 
the  gullet ;  Ger.  gurgel  =  the  throat ;  gurgein- 
—  to  gargle  ;  Lat.  gagarizo,  from  Gr.  yap-yupt£<» 
(gargarizo)  =  to  giirgle.]  [GAROARIZK.J 

1.  To  wash,  as  the  mouth  or  throat,  with 
some  medicated  liquor,  which  is  prevented 
from  passing  down  the  throat  by  a  geutlo 
expiration  of  the  breath. 

"  They  comb,  and  then  they  order  every  hair ; 
Next  vnrylf  well  their  throats." 

Dryden :  Periita,  sat  L 

2.  To  use  as  a  gargle. 

"  Let  the  jmtieut  g-irgle  this  as  often  as  need  I*. 
quires."— Boyle :  Workt.  v.  3«9. 

*  3.  To  warble  ;  to  sound  in  the  throat. 

"Those  which  only  warble  long, 
And  yaryle  in  their  throat  a  song. 

Waller:  To  Ur.  Henry  Lavx*. 

gar'-gle,  s.     [GARGLE,  v.] 

1.  A  medicated  liquid  used  for  washing  of 
rinsing  the  mouth  or  throat 

"His  throat  was  washed  with  one  of  the  garylaatl 
down  in  the  method  of  cure."—  W iteman):  Surgery. 

2.  A  distemper  in  hogs,  indicated  by  stag- 
gering and  loss  of  appetite. 

rue  is  holden  to  be  good  for  the  heale  of  the) 


gar  gli  on,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  GAROLB, 
s.]  An  exsudation  of  nervous  juice  from  a 
bruise,  or  the  like,  which  indurates  into  a 
hard,  immovable  tumour.  (Quincy.) 

gar'-gol,  gar  gil,  gar'-gle,  s. 

s.]    A  distemper  in  hogs ;  garget. 

"  The  signs  of  the  gargol  in  hogs  are,  hanging  down 
of  the  head,  moist  eyes,  staggering,  and  loss  of  app*. 
tite."— Mortimer :  Husbandry. 

gar  goyle,  gar  goil,  gur'-gd^le,  *gar- 
gyll,  *  gar-gylle,  s.  [Fr.  gargouille  =  th» 
weazand  of  the  throat ;  Sp.  gorgola  —  a  gar- 
goyle. [GARGLE,  v.] 

Arch. :  A  quaintly-formed  head  of  a  man  or 
animal,  employed  as  a  decorative  spout  for  the 
rainwater  from  a  roof.  The  most  common 


GARGOYLE. 

form  was  that  of  a  dragon  projecting  from  th* 
roof-gutter,  but  the  varieties  are  innumerable. 
They  were  used  in  all  styles  of  architecture, 
and  are  many  of  them  of  a  most  hideous  ap- 
pearance. 

gar  i  bal-di,    5.    (Named  after  Gen.  Gari- 
baldi.] 

1.  A  kind  of  jacket  worn  by  ladies,  and  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  red  shirt 
worn  by  Garibaldi  and  his  men. 

2.  A  kind  of  hat  so  named  for  the  same 
reason. 

gar   Ish,  *  gair'-isn,  a.   [Eng.  gar(e)  v. ;  -ish.lt 
1.  Staring,  dazzling,  gaudy,  showy  ;  attract- 
ing or  exciting  attention. 

"  In  thee  the  wounded  conscience  courts  relief, 
Retiring  from  the  garish  blaze  of  day." 

Byron :  Elegy  on  Kewttead  Abbey. 

*  2.  Extravagantly  gay ;  flighty. 

"  Fame  and  glory  transports  a  man  out  os  himself— 
it  makes  the  mind  loose  and  garith."— South :  Str* 
mom,  ii.  382. 

*  gar'-Xsh-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  garish;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  staring  manner. 

"  Starting  up  and  garishly  staring  about,  especially 
on  the  face  of  Eliosto."— Hiude:  SUotto  LibUiHfta 
(1606.) 

2.  In  a  dazzling,  gaudy,  ostentatious  manner. 

"  Triu-med  up  garunly."—  Wertfleld ;  Sermont,  p.  M. 
(1646.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
•r*  wore,  wolf,  rvork,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  roll;  try,  Syrian,    te,  co  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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•  gar'-ish'-ness,  s.     [Eng.  garish  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality   or  state  of  being  garish, 
dazzling,  gaudy,  or  showy. 

"The  garishneis,  neatness,  and  riches  of  silken  gar- 
ments."— Florio:  Muntaiyiif.  ]>.  145. 

2.  Extravagance  of  joy  or  emotion  ;  flighti- 
ness  of  temper. 

"A  singular  corrective  of  that  pride  and  gariihness 
of  temper.'  —South,  vol.  ix  ,  ser.  5. 

fgar-i-soun,    *  gare-i-soun,   *  gar-y- 
soun,  *  gar-y  sone,  s.    [O.  Fr.  garison, 
guarison,  warison;  Fr.  guerison.] 
1.  Health,  liealing. 


2.  A  gift,  a  present,  a  supply  of  moiiey  or 
Valuables. 

"And  geue  hem  grttgaryioun  hem  nan  arm  to  do." 
,  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  409. 

*  gar-i-soun,  v.t.    [GARISOUN,  s.]    To  heal 

*  gar-it,  *  gar-yt,  s.    [GARRET.] 

gar -land,  *gar  lond.  •  g or  land,  *ger- 

lond*,  s.      [O.  *Fr.  garlanae ;  Fr.  guirlande ; 
Ital.  ghirlanda ;    Sp.   guirnalda;    Port,   gir- 
nalda.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*  (1)  A  royal  crown  ;  a  diadem. 

"In  the  adoption  and  obtaining  of  the  garland,  \, 
being  seduced  and  provoked  by  similar  counsel,  did 
commit  a  naughty  and  abominable  u.ct,"—Grafton: 
Chronicle  of  King  Richard  III. 

(2)  A  wreath ;  a  chaplet  of  branches,  flowers, 
feathers,  or  even  of  precious  stones,  intended 
to  be  worn  on  the  head  like  a  crown. 
"  Weave  fresh  garlnndt  every  day. 
To  crown  the  smiling  hours." 

Camper  :  To  Ret.  Mr,  Setcton. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  That  which  crowns  or  ennobles ;  an 
emblem  of  glory  ;  a  source  of  glory. 

"  Call  him  noble  that  was  now  your  hate. 
Him  vile  that  was  your  garland." 

Shatesp. :  CorMamu,  i.  I. 

(2)    A  collection  of  short  printed  pieces, 
•specially  of  poems  or  ballads  ;  an  anthology. 
"  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  they  [ballads  of  a  certain 
description)  began  to  be  collected  into  little  miscel- 
lanies, under  the  name  of  Oartands."— Percy :  Etta]/ 
on  the  Ancient  Minstrels. 

H.  Technically : 

1.  Arch,  :  An  ornamental  band  round  the 
top  of  a  tower. 

2.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  grommet  or  ring  of  rope,  made  selvage 
fashion,  and  used  to  place  around  a  mast  or 
epar  when  taking  aboard  or  stepping  a  mast. 

(2)  A  bag-net  used  by  sailors  to  hold  pro- 
Tisions. 

(3)  A  collar  of  ropes  wound  round  the  head 
of  a  mast  to  keep  the  shrouds  from  chafing. 

(4)  A  large  rope-grommet  for  retaining  shot 
In  its  proper  place  on  deck ;  also  a  hand  of 
iron  or  stone  used  for  a  similar  purpose  on 
shore. 

garland-flower, «. 

Hot.  :  (1)  The  genus  Hedychium  (Loudon), 
(2)  Daphne  Cneomim,  (2)  Pleurandra  Cneorum, 
(4)  Erica  persoluta.  (Paxton.) 

*  garland-rose,  s.    Rosemary. 

gar  land,  v.t.  [GARLAND,  s.]  To  deck  with 
a  garland. 

"A  troop  of  little  children  garlanded." 

Keatt  :  Ewiymion.  i.  110. 

*  gar'  land-less,  a.      [Eng.  garland;  -less.] 
Without  a  garland. 

*  gar'- land -ry,  «.      [Eng.  garland;  -ry.] 
Filleting. 

"The  lavished  ffarfandry  of  woven  brown  hair 
amazed  me" — C.  Bronte:  I'illrtre,  cli  xiv. 

•garled,  o.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Variegated, 
streaked,  spotted. 

"  Red  and  fallow  deere,  whose  colours  are  oft  garled 
white  and  blacke."—  B arriton  :  Description  of  t'na- 
fcmd.  p.  *K. 

gar  JIc,  *  gar-lek,  *  gar  Ickkc,  *  gar- 
lick,  *  gar-lik,  s.  (A.S.  gdrledc,  from  gar 
m  a  spear,  and  ledc  =  a  leek.] 

L  Dot. :  A  Uium  tativum,  a  perennial  plant  with 
a  compound  bulb  composed  of  ten  or  twelve 
•mailer  ones  called  cloves,  flat,  narrow,  erect, 
and  pointed  leaves,  flowers  akin  to  those  of 
the  onion,  whitish  or  pinkish.  It  is  usvd  in 
Bicily,  and  some  parts  of  Provence.  It  is 


cultivated  in  Portugal  and  other  parts  of  the 
continent.  The  peasantry  eat  their  bread  with 
slices  of  it,  though  it  has  a  disagreeable  odour 
and  a  pungent  taste. 

2.  Pharm. :  Like  other  species  of  Allium,  it 
is  stimulant,  diuretic,  and  expectorant,  but 
being  mild  in  its  operation,  is  used  for  diet 
rather  than  medicine. 

H  (1)  Field  garlic : 

Hot. :  Allium  oleraceum,  a  British  plant,  but 
rare. 

(2)  Hedge-garlic : 

Hot. :  Sisymbrium  Alliaria. 

(3)  Honey-garlic: 

Bot. :  The  genus  Nedaroscordum. 

garlic-eater,  s.  One  who  eats  garlic : 
hence  used  by  Siiakespere  in  the  sense  of  a 
low  fellow,  from  the  fact  of  garlic  having  been 
largely  eaten  by  the  lower  classes  in  Borne. 
(Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iv.  6.) 

garlic-mustard,  s. 

Bot. :  Sisymbrium  Alliaria,,  formerly  called 
Erysimum  Alliaria,  a  British  plant.  It  is 
termed  also  Sauce-alone  and  Jack-by-the- 
hedge. 

garlic-pear,  garlick  pear,  s. 

Bot. :  Cratieva  gi/nandra,  a  capparid.  It  is 
a  tree  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  bearing  a  fruit 
which  has  a  smell  of  garlic.  The  bark  of  the 
root  blisters  like  cantharides.  It  grows  in 
Jamaica. 

garlic-scented,  a.  Scented  with  garlic. 
[GARLIC-SHRUB.] 

garlic-shrub,  s. 

Botany : 

(1)  Bignonia  alliacea,  the  Garlic  -  scented 
Trumpet  flower. 

(2)  Petiveria  alliacea,  the  Garlic  -  scented 
Petiveria. 

gar'-Uck-wdrt,  s.     [Eng.  garlic,  and  wort.] 
Bot. :  Sisymbrium  Alliaria  ;  hedge-garlic. 

gar'-lick  y,  a.  [Eng.  garlic;  -y.]  Like  gar- 
lic ;  having  the  taste  or  smell  of  garlic. 

gar  merit,  *  gar  ne  merit,  *  gar  mente, 
*  gar-ni-ment,  s.  [Fr.  garnement,  from 
garnir  =  to  garnish,  adorn,  fortify  ;  O.  Sp. 
guamimitnto ;  Ital.  guarnimenlo;  Low  Lat. 
guamimentttm,  garniamentum.]  An  article  of 
dress  or  clothing,  as  a  coat,  a  dress,  a  gown, 
&c. ;  anything  which  serves  to  cover  as  a 
dress  ;  a  vestment ;  apparel ;  habit. 

garment-cutter,  s.  A  machine  having 
a  descending  cutter  of  a  given  shape,  which 
cuts  from  a  pile  of  cloth  beneath  it  a  number 
of  pieces  of  its  own  size.  The  die  is  shifted 
for  the  next  piece,  and  so  on  for  each  piece 
which  goes  to  make  up  the  garment.  Used  in 
large  clothing  manufactories. 

garment  -  measurer,  s.  A  measuring 
scale  for  laying  out  garments.  The  vertical 
and  lateral  scales  are  graduated  for  obtaining 
the  sizes  and  proportions  of  the  figure,  l>eing 
adjusted  to  agree  with  the  measures  as  taken 
in  the  usual  manner.  At  the  upper  end  are 
scales  adapted  to  the  width  of  the  back  and 
the  height  of  the  shoulder. 

*  gar7- ment - ed,  a.     [Eng.   garment;  -«d.] 
Covered  or  provided  with  as  with  a  garment ; 
dressed. 

"  A  lovely  lady  garmented  In  light 
From  her  own  beauty."        Shelley:  Adona.it,  v. 

* gar'-ment-iire,  ».  [Eng.  garment;  -ure.] 
Garments,  clothes. 

*  gam,  «.    [YARN.] 

garn-windle,  s    A  reel  for  winding  yarn. 
•gar-ne  ment,  ,<.    [Fr.]    A  Garment  (q.v.). 

"And  many  a  perled  farnnnent 
Embroidered  wat  ag«iu  the  daie. '       Qower,  i. 

gar'-  ner,  •  gar  -  nyr,  *  ger  -  ner,  *  ger  - 
nere,  *  ger  nicre,  *  grey-ner,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

gernier,  from  Lat.  granaria  =  a  granary,  from 
ij  run  a  in  =  grain  ;  Fr.  grenier  ;  Sp.  grane.ro  ; 
Ital.  granajo  ;  Port,  granel.]  A  granary  ;  a 
place  where  corn  is  stored  for  preservation. 
[GRANARY.] 

"  The  Volsces  have  much  corn ;  take  these  rats  thither 
To  gnaw  their  garneri."     Shakesp. :  Coriolamu.  1.  L 


gar1 -ner,  v.t.  &  i.    [GARNER,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  store  into  a  garner ;  to 
into  a  garner. 

"  On  a  very  considerable  area  of  land  round  Canter* 
bury  the  corn  had  ail  been  garnered."— atanda.nl* 
Sept.  2.  1882. 

2.  Fig. :  To  store  up,  to  treasure,  to  lay  up. 

"  There,  where  I  have  garnered  up  my  heart, 
Where  either  i  must  live,  or  bear  nu  lite." 

Shatesp. :  Othello,  iv.  J. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  be  stored  up. 

"  The  wrath  that  garners  in  my  heart." 

Tennyson:  In  Memoriae  IxxxlL 

gar'-nered,  a.     [Eng.  garner;   -ed.]    Stored 
in  or  gathered  into  a  garner. 

"  On  him  alone  the  curse  of  Cain 
Fell,  like  a  flail  on  the  garnered  grain.". 
Longfellow :  Slave  in  the  Dismal  Aaamp. 

gar -net  (1),    *gar-nette,    *gra  nat,   s.. 

[A  corruption  of  granat,  from  O.  Fr.  granat  f 
Fr.  grenat,  from  Low  Lat.  granat  us  =  a  gar- 
net, from  its  resemblance  in  colour,  and  partly 
in  the  form  of  the  crystal,  to  the  grains  or 
seeds  of  the  pomegranate  ;  granatus  =  having 
seeds;  granum  =  &  grain;  Sp.  granule;  Ital. 
granato.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  pomegranate.    Called 
also  Apple-garnet.    (Wedderbum.) 

2.  Min. :  An  isometric  transparent  or  trans- 
lucent brittle  mineral,  with  dodecahedral 
cleavage,  sometimes  with  twin  crystals,  having- 
an  octahedral  composition-face.  It  occur* 
also  massive  and  lamellar.  Hardness,  6'5 — 
7'5  ;  sp.  gr.,  31'15 — 4'i>0 ;  lustre,  vitreous  to 
resinous  ;  colour,  red,  brown,  yellow,  white, 
or  black,  with  a  white  streak.  Con>i>os.  r 
Silica,  3575— 52-11  ;  alumina,  15-22—27 '25; 
protoxide  of  iron,  24 '82— 39'68,  &c.  Ther» 
are  three  leading  varieties  :  (1)  Alumina  garnet, 
in  which  the  sesquioxide  is  mainly  alumina  i 
(2)  Iron  garnet,  in  which  it  is  chiefly  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron  ;  and  (3)  Chrome-garnet,  in  which 
it  is  principally  sesquioxide  of  chrome.  Under 
these  are  ranked  Grossularite,  Pyrope,  Alman- 
dite,  Spessartite,  Andradite,  Bredbergite,  aud 
Ouvarovite  (q.v.).  These,  with  typical  garnet^ 
constitute  Dana's  garnet  group  of  minerals. 
"  Without  the  aid  of  yonder  golden  globe 
Lost  were  the  garnet's  lustre,  lost  the  lily." 

Smart :  Goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being* 
H  (1)  Bohemian  Garnet: 
Min. :  The  same  as  PVROPE  (q.v.). 

(2)  Oriental  Garnet : 

Min. :  The  same  as  Ai.MAxmru  (q.  v.).     It  is 
called  also  Precious  Garnet 

(3)  Tetrahedral  Garnet: 

Min. :  The  same  as  HELVITE  (q.v.Jt 

(4)  White  Garnet : 

Min. :  The  same  as  LEUCITE  (q.v.), 

garnet-blende,  s. 

Min. :  Zinc  blende ;  sulphate  of  zinc.  [Zmc.  J 

gar'-net  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Carp. :  A  hinge  of  the  shape  of  the  letter 
T  laid  horizontally — thus  K,  the  cross-bar 
being  attached  to  the  hanging-stile  or  post.    . 

2.  Want. :  A  sort  of  purchase.    Fixed  to  the. 
main-stay  as  a  hoisting-in  tackle,  but  useful 
in  other  positions  indicated  by  names,  such 
as  clew-garnet,  &c.     [CLEW-GARNET.] 

garnet-hinge,  s.    [GARNET  (2),  s.  (l).] 

*  gar-net-er,  *  gar  net  our,  s.    [GARNER.) 
The  keeper  of  the  garner  or  granary. 

gar-msh,    *  gar  -  nysch  -  yn,    v.t.     [Fr. 
garnisant,  pr.   par.   of  garnir  —  to  warn,  to- 
defend,  to  garnish  ;  Low  Lat  garniso;  A. 8. 
warnian,    wearnian  =  to  beware  of;  O.   8. 
wernian  =  to  refuse  ;   O.   Fria.  wernia  =  to 
give  a  pledge.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  To  decorate  with  ornamental  appendages  J 
to  adorn  ;  to  set  off. 

"Next  In  order  came  x.  chariots  garnished  and 
wrought  with  siluer  and  gold."— Brenae :  «u<n«u» 
Curiius,  to.  24. 

*  2.  To  fit  with  fetters.    (Slang.) 

3.  To  supply,  to  furnish,  to  equip. 

*  4.  To  fill. 

"All  the  street*  were  garnished  with  the  citizen* 
•Uuding  in  their  liveries. *— Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

*  5.  To  set  off. 

"And  therefore  this  auctour's  answcre  garnished 
with  these  three  gaye  wordes  of  astate.  nature,  ana 
condicion.  is  deuised  but  for  a  shift*."— Up.  (iardntr: 
Explication,  to.  ISO. 


boil,  b£y ;  pout,  J6"wl ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph     £. 
•dan,  -tian  =  shr.n,    -tion,  -sion  -  shun;  (ion,  §ion  =  zhun.    -tious.  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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IL  Ttdinically: 

1.  Cook.  :  To  embellish,  as  a  dish,  with 
•omething  laid  round  it. 

"  No  man  lards  salt  pork  with  orange-pee], 
Or  gamMei  his  laiub  with  spiU'hcock'd  eel." 

King :  An  of  Cookery.  18. 

*  2.  Law :  To  warn  ;  to  give  notice  to. 

U  To  garnish  a  table :  To  set  the  diuner-ser- 
•viceon. 

garnish-bolt,  ». 

Build. :  A  bolt  having  a  chamfered  or  faceted 
bead. 

*  garnish  money,  s.    A  commission  for 
trouble  takeu. 

"  Defalking  the  four  thotuaud  garnM-money."—Ben 
Joiuon :  Magiuttc  Lady,  v.  «. 

gar  nish.  5.    [GARNISH,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  An  ornament ;  a  decoration ;  an  embel- 
lishment. 

"Naked  she  flies  to  merit  in  distress, 
A 11 J  leaves  u>  courts  the  garnith  of  her  dress." 

/'.  WMtehead :  Honour. 

*  2.  A  service  or  set  of  table  utensils,  gener- 
ally consisting  of  twelve  pieces. 

"  At  whicbe  departing  the  king  Katie  to  the  admyral 
of  France  a  garnuhe  of  gilt  vessel!,  a  payre  of  couered 
bat,  us  gilt."— BaU  :  Henri/  ml.  (au.  10). 

3.  Fetters. 

4.  A  fee ;   especially,  money    paid    by  a 
prisoner  on  his  going  to  prison  as  a  fee  to  his 
fellow-prisoners.     This  was   forbidden   by  4 
<3eo.  IV.,  c.  43,  §  12. 

"  It  was  the  custom  of  the  place  for  every  prisoner, 
npon  his  first  arrival,  to  give  something  to  the  former 
prisoners  to  make  them  drink.  This,  he  said,  was 
That  they  called  garnUk."— Fielding:  Amelia,  ch.  ill. 

H,  Technically : 

1.  Coot.  :  Things  laid  round  a  dish  as  an 
embellishment. 

*  2.  Law:  The  act  of  warning  an  heir ;  abol- 
ished by  6  George  IV.,  c.  105. 

jar  -Dished,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [GARNISH,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Ornamented,  decked  out, 
embellished. 

*'  From  many  a  garnithed  niche  around. 
Stem  saints  and  tortured  martyrs  frowned." 

Scott :  Lag  of  On  Last  ilinttrel,  v.  30. 

H  Technically: 

1.  Cook. :  Embellished  or  set  off  with  things 
laid  round. 

2.  Her. :  Applied  to  any  charge  provided 
with  an  ornament. 

gar-nish-ee ,  s.    [Eng.  garnish ;  -ee.] 

Law  :  A  person  who  has  received  notice  not 
to  pay  any  money  which  he  owes  to  a  third 
party,  who  is  indebted  to  the  party  giving  the 
notice. 

judge  may,  on  his  application,  order  all  debts. 
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and  is  allowed  to  dispute  bis  indebtedness  to  tbe  judg- 
ment debtor,  to  be  attached  to  answer  the  judgment 
debt"— Slaclafone :  Comment.,  bk.  Iii.,  ch.  16. 

gar  nish-er,  *.    [Eng.  garnish;  -er.]    One 
who  garnishes. 

gar  -nish-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.  [GARNISH,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sitbst. :  The  act  of  ornamenting,  deco- 
Tating  or  embellishing ;  a  decoration,  an  em- 
bellishment, an  ornament. 

"  In  the  seasoning,  the  dressing,  the  garnitlnng,  and 
the  setting  forth."— Fielding :  Tom  Janet,  bk.  L,  ch.  L 

gar -nlsh-ment,  s.    [Eng.  garnish;  -merit.] 
L  Ord.   Lang. :  An   ornament ;   an  embel- 
lishment ;  a  decoration. 

"  Third  persons,  riff-raff,  and  others  standing  in  the 
chambers  for  a  gitmithment."  — Strype:  Memorial*; 
Senry  I'llt.  (an.  1527). 

IL  Law: 

1.  A  warning  or  legal  notice  to  the  agent  or 
•ttorney  of  an  absconding  debtor  to  appear  in 
•court  or  give  information. 

2.  A  warning  or  legal  notice   not   to  pay 
money,  &c.,  to  a  defendant,  but  to  appear  and 
answer  to  a  plaintiff  creditor's  suit. 

3.  A  fee. 

*gar'-iilsh-ry,  *.    [Eng.  garnish;  -ry.]   Gar- 
nishment, decoration. 

"  Whose  eyes,  calm  as  their  flocks. 
Saw  In  the  stars  mere  garnuhry  of  heaven." 

R.  Browning  :  ParaceUut,  Hi. 


*  gar  nl  son,  *  gar  ne  son,  »  gar-ni- 
soun.  •  gar  ny  son,  s.    [Fr.  garnison;  Sp. 
guarnicion;    Port.   guarniy do ;    Ital.    guami- 
ziant.]    A  guard,  a  protection.     [GARRISON.] 

"And  understoudeth  that  the  grettest  strength  or 
ffurnitoitn  that  the  rich  man  may  have." — Vkaucer: 
Tale  of  ilelibeia. 

*  gar-ni-tiire,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  garni- 
tnra,  from  garnio  =  to  furnish. 1     Furniture ; 
ornamental  appendages  ;  embellishment ;  de- 
corations. 

"  Rude  and  antique  garniture 
Decked  the  sad  walls  and  oaken  floor." 

Seott  :  Lady  oj  the  Lake,  vt  U 

garns  dorf   itc.    <.      [Named   from  Garns- 
dort,  near  Saalfeld,   in  Saxony  (?),  where  It 
occurs.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Pissophauite  (q.v.). 

gar-oolf-uh,  ».   [Pers.  or  Arab.  (?).] 

Naut. :  A  vessel  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  having 
a  length  of  from  50  to  100  feet,  a  short  keel, 
and  a  long  overhanging  prow  and  stern.  It  is 
used  principally  for  fishing  purposes. 

ga-rot'te,  s.  &  v.    [GARROTE.] 
ga-rot'-ter, ».    [GARROTTER.] 

gar-oil',  *.    [Fr] 

Phar. :  The  name  given  in  France  to  Meze- 
reum  bark,  used  iu  that  country  aud  some- 
times here  as  a  vesicant. 

*  gar^-ous,  a.     [Lat,  garum  =  pickle.]    Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  garum. 

"This  humour  may  be  a  yarout  excretion,  and  olld- 

ous  separation."— Browne. 

gar1 -pike,  s.  [Eng.  gar,  and  pike.]  The  same 
as  GARFISH  (q.v.). 

*  gar'  ran,  *  gar'-ron,  s.     [Ir.  garran  =»  a 
strong  horse,  a  hackney  ;  Gael,  gear-ran.] 

1.  A  small  species  of  horse  ;  a  galloway  ;  a 
hack. 

"  When  he  comes  forth,  he  will  make  their  cows  and 
garrani  to  walk."— Spenter:  State o/  Ireland. 

2.  A  garron-nail. 

garronnail,  s.  A  kind  of  large  nail  of 
different  sizes  ;  a  spike-nail. 

*  gar-ran-ty,  s.    [GUARANTY.] 

*  garre  (1),  v.l.    [Lat.  garrio.]    To  chatter,  to 
prate,  to  scold. 

"  Oarringe  or  chidinge  in  to  us  yuele  word!*."— »T». 
cUffe:  S  John  10. 

*  garre  (2),  v.t.    [GAR,  v.] 

gar  -ret  (1),  »  gar  ett,  *  gar  ette,  »  gar- 
ite,  *  gar-yte,  *  gar-ytte,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

garite  =  a  watch-tower,  a  look-out ;  garir  =  to 
watch,  to  preserve  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  warjan ;  Fr. 
guerite;  Sp.  garita;  Port,  guarita.] 

*  L  A  watch-tower  ;  a  look-out ;  a  tower. 

••  Then  was  that  lady  sett 
Hye  up  in  a  garett 
To  beholds  that  play."  Tryamaure,  m. 

2.  An  upper  apartment  of  a  house,  imme- 
diately under  the  roof ;  an  attic. 

"  History  was  too  much  occupied  with  courts  and 
camps  to  spare  a  line  for  the  hut  of  the  peasant  or  for 
the  garret  of  the  mechanic."— Maeaulay  :  But.  Eng, 
ch.  iii.  .. 

garret-master,  s.  A  maker  of  household 
furniture  on  his  own  account,  who  sells  his 
manufacture  to  the  furniture  dealers. 

"The  garret-masteri  are  a  class  of  small  trade- 
working  masters  supplying  both  capital  and  labour." 
— Mayhetc  :  London  Labour  Jt  London  Poor,  iii.  233. 

garret-story,  s.  The  uppermost  story  of 
a  house. 

•gar'-ret  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  The 
colour  of  rotten  wood. 

"  In  some  pieces  white,  and  some  pieces  incliningfto 
red,  which  they  call  the  white  and  red  garret."— 
Bacon.  (Johnton.) 

gar'-ret,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  insert, 
as  small  pieces  of  stone  in  the  joints  of  coarse 
masonry. 

gar'-ret-ed,  *  gar'-ret-ted,  a,  [Eng.  gar- 
ret; -ed,} 

*  1.  Furnished  with  or  protected  by  battle- 
ments or  turrets. 

"  A  square  structure  with  a  round  turret  at  each  end, 
garretted  on  the  top."— Fuller :  Worthiei ;  Cornwall. 

2.  Furnished  with  a  garret  or  garrets. 


gir-r6t-eer',  ».  [Eng.  garret ;  -eer.]  One  who 
lives  iu  a  garret.  (Applied  to  poor  authors.) 

"  (farreteeri,  who  were  never  weary  of  calling  the 
cousin  of  the  Earls  oi  Manchester  aud  Sandwich  an 
upaUrt."— Mncaulay  :  Hut.  tiny.,  ch.  xxv. 

gar'-ret-ing.  s.  [GARRET,  v.]  Small  splinters 
of  stone  inserted  in  the  joints  of  coarse 
masonry. 

gar   ri-son,  s.    [Fr.  garnison.]    [GARNISON.) 
M Hilary : 

1.  A  body  of  troops  stationed  in  a  fort  or 
fortified  place  to  defend  it  from  the  enemy,  or 
to  keep  the  people  around  in  subjection. 

"Taxes  remit,  and  garHtont  withdraw  " 

Thornton :  Liberty,  Iii.  at. 

2.  A  fort  or  fortified  place  manned  with 
soldiers,  guns,  &c. 

"  A  few  gurraont  at  the  necks  of  land,  and  a  fleet  to 
connect  them,  aud  to  awe  the  cuast"— Burke :  Aoridgt- 
ment  of  English  History,  bk.  i.,  ch.  Iv. 

3.  The  state  of  l>eing  stationed  in  a  fort  or 
fortified  place  for  its  defence  ;  a  doing  duty  in 
a  garrison. 

"  Some  of  them  that  are  lai.l  in  garriton  will  do  no 
great  hurt  to  the  enemies. "— Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

4.  Winter  quarters  for  troops. 

gar  -rl-son,  v.t.    [GARRISON,  s.] 

L  To  place  troops  in,  as  in  a  fort  or  fortified 
place ;  to  man  with  troops. 

"Lest  the  enemy  should  have  garriinned  thos* 
places  before  we  came  thither."— Ludlour:  Jfemotrt, 
viiL  307. 

2.  To  defend  or  secure  with  garrisons  ;  as, 
To  garrison  a  country. 

3.  To  place  in  a  state  of  defence ;  to  fortify. 

"  M  cigar  made  some  show  of  resistance,  gnrritontt 
his  house,  and  menaced  the  rabble  with  a  shower  of 
grenades."— MacatUay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

gar  -r on,  «.    [GARRAN.] 

gar' -rot  (1),  ».  [Malm  places  it  under  garrot 
(2)-] 

Ornith. :  Clangula,  a  genus  of  Ducks,  and 
specially  C.  vulgaris  or  chrysophthalmus,  or 
Fuligula  dangitla,  found  in  Britain.  [C'LAN- 
QULA,  GOLDEN-EYE.] 

gar-rot'  (2),  s.    [GARROTE.] 

Surg. :  A  tourniquet  formed  of  a  band  and  a 
stick,  the  former  being  twisted  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  latter. 

gar-rot  e,  gar-rot  te,  *.  [Sp.  garrote  =  a 
cudgel  .  .  .  ;  "a  strangling  by  means  of  an  iron 
collar ;  from  garra  =;  a  claw  ;  cogn.  with  Wei. 
and  Corn,  gar  =  the  shank  of  the  leg ;  Ir.  cam 
=  the  leg ;  Breton  gar,  garre  ;  Port,  garrote ; 
Fr.  garrot.] 

1.  A  Spanish  instrument  of  execution.    The 
vjctim,  usually  in  a  sitting  posture,  is  fastened 
by  an   iron  collar  to  au  upright  post,  and  a 
knob  operated  by  a  screw  or  lever  dislocates 
the  spinal  column,  or  a  small  blade  severs  the 
spinal  cord  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

2.  The  act  or  mode  of  punishing  described 
inl. 

3.  A  robbery  by  means  of  garrotting. 

gar-rote,  gar  rot  te,   v.t.     [GARROTE,   «.] 

[Fr.  garrotter'.] 

1.  To  strangle  by  means  of  a  garrote. 

2.  To  rob  by  compressing  the  throat  until 
the  victim  becomes  insensible.    Robberies  of 
this  kind  were  very  prevalent  in  1862-3,  and 
in  the  latter  year  an  act  was  passed  punishing 
them  by  flogging.    They  were  usually  carried 
out  by  three  men— the  forestall,  or  look-out 
in  front,  the  backstall,  or  look-out  behind,  and 
the  ugly  man,  or  nasty  man,  the  actual  perpe- 
trator. 

3.  To  cheat  .at  cards  by  concealing  one  or 
more  cards  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

gar-rot'-er,  gar-rSt'-ter,  s.  [Eng.  garrote, 
V. ;  -er.]  One  who  garrotes  another  ;  one  who 
robs  by  means  of  garrotting. 


gaV-ru-lax,    s.     [Lat.   garrulus  =  prattling, 
and  suff.  -ax.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Corvidae  (Crows),  sub- 
family Timalinse  (Babblers).  Garrulax  leucolo- 
phus  is  the  Laughing  Crow  of  India,  and  G. 
chinensis,  the  Indian  Black -faced  Thrush. 
(Dallas.) 

gar-ru-li'-nw,  s.pl.     [Lat.  garrulous)  (q.v.), 
and  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -inae.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Corvidae  (q.v.), 
containing  the  Jays.  They  have  a  slight 
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notch  near  the  tip  of  their  upper  mandible, 
their  nostrils  concealed,  their  wings  rounded, 
and  their  tarsi  and  toes  strongly  seutellated. 
Found  in  both  Eastern  and  Western  hemi- 
spheres. [GAKRULUS.] 

gar-ru'-ll-ty,  s.  [Fr.  gamdite,  from  Lat. 
garrulitas  ;  from  garrul  us  —  talkative;  garrio 
=  to  chatter,  to  prattle  ;  Sp.  garrulidad ;  Ital. 
garrulita.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gar- 
rulous or  talkative  ;  loquacity,  talkativeness. 
"  With  an  amiable  garrulity  hanlly  to  hare  beeu 
expected."— .Vacaulay :  Bin.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

gar'-ru-lous,  a.     [Lat.  garrulus;  Ital.  <fc  Sp. 
gar>-ulo.]    Inclined  or  given  to  much  talking; 
talkative,  loquacious,  prating,  chattering. 
"  Indulgent  listener  was  he  to  the  tongue 
Of  gurruloiu  age. " 

Wiirdtwrrth :  Exeurtian,  bk.  L 

If  For  the  difference  l>etween  garrulous  and 
talkative,  see  TALKATIVE. 

gar'-ru-lous -ly,  adv.  [Eog.  garrulous;  -ly.] 
In  a  garrulous,  talkative,  or  loquacious  man- 
ner ;  loquaciously,  talkatively. 

gar  -ru-loiis- ness,  s.  [Eng.  garrulous ; 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  garrulous  ; 
loquacity,  garrulity. 

gar'-ru-lus, ».    [Lat.  =  chattering,  prattling.] 
Ornith.  :  Thy  type  of  the  sub-family  Garru- 
linse(q.v.).     Garrulus  glatidarius  is  the  Jay 
(q.v.). 

gar'-rjr-a,  ».  [Named  after  Nicholas  Garry, 
secretary  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.] 

Bat. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Garry- 
aceae  (q.v.).  It  contains  two  ornamental 
shrubs,  Garrya  elliptica,  from  North  Califor- 
nia, and  G.  laurifolia,  from  Mexico. 

gir-r$Sa'-9O-«,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  garry(a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Garryads.  A  genus  of  Diclinous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Garryales,  of  which  it  is  the 
type.  It  consists  of  shrubs  having  opposite, 
exstipulate  leaves,  and  flowers  arranged  in 
pendulous  amentaceous  racemes,  within  con- 
nate bracts.  Wood  without  concentric  zones 
or  dotted  ducts  ;  flowers  unisexual  amenta- 
ceous ;  male  flower  sepals,  four ;  stamens,  four, 
alternate,  with  the  sepals  inelastic  ;  female 
flower  calyx,  superior  two-toothed  :  ovary, 
one-celled  style,  two  setaceous :  ovules  two, 
pendulous,  with  long  funiculi ;  pericarp  inde- 
niscent,  consisting  of  a  two-seeded  berry. 
Known  genera,  two  ;  species,  six.  (Lindley.) 

gar  ry-ad£,  s.pl.    [Mod.  Lat.  garry(ce) :  -ads.} 
Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Garryaceae  (q.v.). 

gar'-ry-al,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  garry  (a);  -al.] 

Bot. :  Pertaining  to  Garrya,  or  the  Garrya- 
ceae  (q.v.),  as  the  Garryal  Alliance. 

gar-ry-a'-les,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  garry(a); 
Lat.  masc.  or  fern.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bat. :  An  alliance  of  Diclinous  Exogens, 
having  monochlamydeous,  sometimes  amenta- 
ceous, flowers,  inferior  fruit,  and  a  minute 
embryo  lying  in  a  quantity  of  albumen.  Or- 
ders, Garryaceae  and  Helwingiacea  (q.v.). 

•garse,  *  gaar-cyn,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  garter.]  To 
weed. 

"logane:  Kxiryicare.'—Cathol.  Anglicum. 

•gone,    'gaarce,    "garce.    'gerse,    s. 
[Low  Lat.  garsa.]    [GASH,  *.] 
1.  A  cut,  a  gash. 


2.  The  act  of  bleeding. 

*  gar-son,  s.    [Fr.  garcon  =  a  boy,  a  servant.] 
A  menial  servant.    (Toland.) 

*  gar  sum,  *  gar  summc,  *  ger  some,  s. 

[A.S.  g<trsum  =  treasure  ;  IceL  gersemi.] 

1.  Treasure,  valuables,  property. 

"  He  u»  yeue  .  .  .  gold  and  yirnimr" 

2.  An  earnest  penny ;  a  line  on  entering 
into  a  tenancy. 

gar' -ten,  s.    [GARTER.] 

gar  ter,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gartir.r.  jartier,  from  O. 
Fr.  garret ;  Fr.  jarret  —  the  ham  of  the  leg, 
from  Bret,  gar,  garr  =  the  shank  of  the  leg ; 
Jr.  cara  =  the  leg ;  Wei.  &  Corn,  gar ;  FT. 
Jarretiere;  Sp.  jarretera.]  [GARROTE,  «.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  string  or  riband  by  which  a  stocking 
is  held  upon  the  leg. 

"  Let  their  heads  be  sleekly  combed,  their  blue  coats 
bruslitd,  aud  their  gartert  of  an  indifferent  knit."— 
Skaketp. :  Turning  of  t  ,e  Shrtnc,  iv.  1. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3  (2). 

3.  The  badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
"The  garter,  blemished,  pawned  his  knightly  virtue." 

Shatetp. :  Jltcltard  III.,  iv.  2. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Carp.  :  A  semicircular  plate,  acting  as  a 
key,   which    passes    through    a  slot   in    the 
wooden  jaw  of  a  bench-vice,  and  enters  an 
annular  groove  in  the  cylindrical  neck  of  the 
bench-screw,  so  that  when  the  latter  is  un- 
screwed it  brings  out  the  jaw. 

2.  Circus  (PL):   The  tapes  held  up  for  a 
performer  to  leap  over. 

3.  Heraldry: 

(1)  The  same  as  1  (1). 

(2)  The  Order  of  the  Garter,    [f  (2).] 

(3)  The  half  of  a  bendx 

IT  (1)  Garter  King-at-Arms :  The  principal 
King-at-Arms  in  England,  by  whom  arms'  are 
granted  and  confirmed  under  the  authority  of 
the  Earl  Marshal.  [EARL  MARSHAL.]  His 
duties  are  to  attend  upon  the  Knights  of  the 
Garter  at  their  installation  and  other  solemni- 
ties ;  to  intimate  their  election ;  to  suspend 
their  banners  over  their  stalls  in  St.  George's 
Chapel  at  Windsor;  to  superintend  and 
marshal  their  processions,  &c.  The  office 
was  created  by  Henry  V.  in  1420. 

(2)  The  Most  Noble  Ordei  of  the  Garter :  The 
most  illustrious  Order  of  British  Knighthood, 
instituted  at  Windsor  by  Edward  III.,  about 
August,  1348,  probably  on  the  occasion  of 
some  tournament,  and  as  a  revival  of  the 
Round  Table  of  King  Arthur.  How  much 
truth  there  is  in  the 
legend  which  connects 
the  badge  and  title  of 
this  order  with  the 
Duchess  of  Salisbury 
it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  the  story  is  in  no 
way  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  those 
times.  The  Order  con- 
sists of  the  Sovereign 
and  twenty-five  com- 
panions, of  whom  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is 
always  one.  Recent 
statutes  provide  for 
the  admission  of  for- 
eign Sovereigns.  The 
Bishop  of  Winchester 
is  Prelate  of  the  Order, 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
Chancellor,  and  the  STAR  AND  JEWEL  OF 
Dean  of  Windsor  Re-  THE  ORDER  OF  THE 
gistrar.  Knights  are  GARTER. 
distinguished  by  the 

initials  K.G.  after  their  names,  whish  take 
precedence  of  all  other  titles  except  those  of 
royalty.  The  stalls  of  the  knights  are  in  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor  Castle.  The  insignia 
of  the  Order  and  the  Garter,  with  the  motto, 
Honi  soil  qui  mal  y  pense  (Dishonour  to  him 
who  thinks  ill  of  it),  the  star  of  eight  points, 
enclosing  the  cross  of  St.  George,  the  collar, 
and  the  lesser  George  or  jewel,  added  by  Henry 
VIII.  The  rfbbon.prigiiially  black,  was  changed 
to  sky-blue  by  Elizabeth,  aud  at  the  accession 
of  the  House  regnant,  the  present  dark  blue 
ribbon,  from  which  the  jewel  is  worn  pendent, 
was  adopted.  (Bcnitell.) 

gar'-ter,  v.t.    [GARTER,  «.] 

1.  To  fasten  or  tie  up  with  a  garter. 

"  He  being  In  love,  could  not  see  to  garter  his  hose : 
and  you.  being  In  love  cannot  see  to  put  on  your  hose." 
—SlHiketp. :  Too  Oenttemen  of  Verona.,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  invest  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

"Brydges'  wide- wasting  hand,  first  gartered  knight" 
J.PMlipt:  Cider,  i. 

gar   ter  fish,  «.    [Eng.  garter,  unAfish.] 

Ichthy. :  The  Soabbard-tlsh,  Lepidorws  argy- 
rent.  [LEPIDOPUS.]  It  belongs  to  the  Cepo- 
lidse  or  Riband-shaped  family  of  Fishes. 

gar'-ter-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  i.     [GARTER,  v.] 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
*  B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  garter. 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  tying  with  a  garter ; 

"  When  to  should  I  disclose 
The  gartrring  of  her  hose." 

Skeltoii:  Bake  of  fhuip  Sparow. 


gar'-ter-snake,  s.  [Eng.  garter,  and  snake  ) 
Zool. :  The  Snake  genus  Eutania.  There  are. 
two  species,  Eutania  sirtalis  and  E.  ordinata^ 
the  latter  in  the  Southern  States  of  North 
America,  the  other  more  widely  diffused  over 
the  Union.  Their  bite  is  not  venomous. 

garth  (1),  s.    [Icel.  gardhr  t=  an  enclosure.) 

*  1.  A  close,  a  croft,  a  garden,  an  enclosure. 

"The  garth  eke  closed  ig  In  dyvers  wyse."— Fal- 
ladiut :  ifusbandrie.  i.  783 

*  2.  The  grass  area  between  or  within  th». 
cloisters  of  a  religious  house. 

3.  A  dam  or  weir  in  a  river  for  catching  fish. 

*  garth  (2),  '  garthe.  *gerth,  s.  [IceL. 
gjord.]  A  band  or  girth.  [GIRTH.] 

garth  -man,  s.  [Eng.  garth  (1),  and  man.}. 
The  owner  of  a  giirth  or  weir  for  catching  fislu 

gar'-um,  s.  [Lai.]  A  kind  of  fish-sauce,, 
prepared  from  several  kinds  of  fish,  particu- 
larly the  scomber,  but  formerly  from  the. 
gams ;  a  pickle  made  of  the  gills  aud  blood, 
of  the  tunny. 

gar1- vie,  gar1- vie -her -ring,  s.  [Etynu 
doubtful.]  The  name  in  Scotland  for  the- 
Sprat  (q.v.). 

' '  They  are  often  very  successful  in  taking  the  smaller 
fish,  such  as  herrings,  gareiet,  or  sprats,  sparlings  or- 
smelts."— P.  Alloa:  Statist.  Ace.,  viil.  697. 

gas,  s.  &  s.  [Dut.  gas  =  a  word  introduced  by 
the  Flemish  chemist,  Van  Helmont,  who  was. 
born  in  A.D.  1577.  Cf.  Dut.  geest  =  spirit.} 
[GHOST.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  Empty  talk  ;  froth. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  A  gas  is  a  substance  possessing 
the  condition  of  perfect  fluid  elasticity,  ana 
presenting  under  a  constant  pressure  a  uni- 
form rate  of  expansion  for  equal  increments 
of  temperature,  but  when  gases  reach  their- 
maximum  deusities  they  behave  like  vapours. 
All  gases  can  be  condensed  into  liquids  by 
cold  and  pressure.  Some  of  the  elements,  as. 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  and  pro- 
bably fluorine,  are  gases  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. Atmospheric  air  is  a  mechanical  mix- 
ture of  77  parts  by  weight  of  nitrogen,  and  23- 
of  oxygen,  or  79  volumes  of  nitrogen  mixed, 
with  21  volumes  of  oxygen.  Gases  are  formed 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  animal  and  veget- 
able substances,  which  yield  carbon  dioxide, 
carbon  monoxide,  ammonia,  nitrogen,  hydro- 
gen, sulphur  dioxide,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and. 
hydrocarbons.  Gases  as  carbon  dioxide  and 
hydrogen  sulphide  are  given  off  during  putre- 
faction ;  carbon  dioxide  during  fermentation. 
Ordinary  gas  used  for  burning,  &c.,  is  pre- 
pared by  the  dry  distillation  of  coal.  [COAL-- 
GAS.] Gases  are  prepared  in  the  wet  wny  by 
the  action  of  mineral  acids  on  different  sub- 
stances. The  resulting  gases  may  be  c<  illected  :. 
(l)by  reception  in  an  exhausted  vessel  ;  (")  by 
aisplacemeutof  air,  the  delivery  lube  proceed- 
ing from  the  generating  vessel  is  m:<de  to  pass- 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver  placed 
with  its  mouth  upwards  ;  this  method  is  used 
for  gases  which  are  heavier  than  air,  nnd  are- 
dissolved  by  water,  as  rhlunire,  Ac.;  (3)  col- 
lection over  liquid*,  generally  mercury,  or 
water  ;  a  jar  or  bottle  is  filled  with  the  liquid, 
and  inverted  over  a  trough  filled  with  the- 
same  liquid,  and  the  end  of  the  delivery  lube 
proceeding  from  the  gas-generating  apparatus, 
is  inserted  beneath  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  so 
that  the  gas  may  rise  in  bubbles  through  the 
liquid,  displace  it,  and  so  fill  the  vessel  with 
gas.  Gases  are  absorbed  by  liquids  in  some- 
cases,  the  gas  forming  a  chemical  compound 
with  the  liquid,  in  other  cases  the  gas  has  no- 
chemical  action  on  the  liquid.  Generally  the 
amount  of  gas  absorbed  in  the  latter  case 
decreases  with  increase  of  temperature,  and 
the  weight  of  gas  absorbed  varies  directly  as. 
the  pressure.  Charcoal  has  the  property  of 
absorbing  many  gases,  esjiecially  ammonia, 
hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and. 
sulphurous  acid.  The  specific  gravities  of  ele- 
mentary bodies  in  the  gaseous  state,  are  for 
the  most  part  in  the  same  ratio  as  their 
atomic  weights,  but  the  sjiecific  gravities  of" 
phosphorus  and  arsenic  are  twice  as  heavy, 
and  mercury  and  cadmium  only  half  as  heavy 
as  their  atomic  weights.  The  specific  gravity 
of  any  compound  "gas  or  vapour,  referred  to- 
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hydrogen  as  unity,  is  equal  to  half  its  molec- 
ular  weight. 

2.  Conm.  :  The  gas  of  commerce  is  car- 
Imretted  hydrogen  (CH4).  Its  frequent  dis- 
«ngagement  in  coal  mines  with  resultant  ex- 
plosions, generally  fatal  to  many  lives,  has 
•caused  the  miners  to  give  it  the  name  of  "  fire- 
damp." In  parts  of  the  world  it  issues  from 
crevices  or  holes  in  the  strata  in  so  moderate 
•and  continuous  a  stream,  as  to  burn  with  a 
huge  jet  instead  of  exploding.  This  phenomenon 
is  seen  in  China,  in  America,  and  other  places, 
the  best-known  locality,  however,  being  Baku 
on  the  Caspian,  where  a  tire  temple  is  reared 
•with  officiating  priests  of  the  Parsee  faith, 
•who  regard  the  flame  as  a  symbol  of  the  divi- 
nity. The  ignition  of  carburetted  hydrogen 
may  be  seen  in  any  coal  fire.  It  has  recently 
been  discovered  that  giant  jets  of  apparently 
similar  gas  flames  exist  in  the  sun,  and  are  one 
main  source  of  its  light  and  heat. 

Illuminating  fla* :  Gas  was  distilled  from 
•coal  as  early  as  1688,  was  conveyed  in  pipes  in 
1750,  and  first  used  for  illuminating  purposes 
in  17'.'..  Its  use  in  London  began  in  1807, 
»nd  the  streets  of  London  and  Paris  were 
lighted  by  gas  in  1815.  In  the  United  States 
it  was  gradually  introduced  during  the  suc- 
ceeding twenty  years,  and  extended  till  it  was 
very  widely  employed.  Its  use  is  now  being 
•considerably  curtailed  by  the  electric  light. 

.Vu/nnil  Gas:  Within  recent  years  natural  gas, 
•which  issues  from  wells  bored  deeply  into  the 
rocks,  has  come  into  great  use  in  parts  of  the 
United  States,  being  particularly  abundant  in 
"Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  &c.  The 
•city  of  Pittsburgh  is  lighted  by  it  atid  most  of  its 
industrial  establishments  operated  by  heat  ob- 
tained from  it.  It  consists  mainly  of  marsh  gas. 
The  supply  is  beginning  to  show  signs  of  exhaus- 
tion, and  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  available  fo» 
many  years  in  the  future.  The  origin  of  natu- 
ral gas  is  a  mystery  which  scientific  research 
has  as  yet  failed  to  solve.  Various  theories 
ihave  been  proposed,  some  ascribing  it  to  a 
"vegetable,  some  to  an  animal  origin,  while  some 
•writers  consider  it  as  originating  in  chemical 
changes  in  the  primitive  rocks.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania the  natural  gas  used  as  fuel  has  replaced 
coal  to  the  annual  amount  of  12.500,000  tons. 

B.  As  adj. :  In  any  way  pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  or  worked  by  gas. 

gas-alarm,  s.    [GASOSCOPE.] 

gas  -  apparatus,  *.  Apparatus  for  the 
manufacture  or  preparation  of  various  gases. 

gas-bath,  s.    A  bath  heated  by  gas. 

gas-blowpipe,  s.  A  form  of  blowpipe 
designed  to  be  attached  to  a  gas-pipe,  for 
tising  gas  instead  of  oil  or  alcohol.  The  at- 
mospheric air  is  driven  through  the  centre 
tube,  adding  force  and  giving  a  cylindrical 
form  to  the  flame,  which  issues  at  an  annular 
•opening. 

gas-bracket,  s.  A  branch  proceeding 
from  a  wall  and  having  on  its  end  a  burner  or 
burners. 

gas  burner,  s.  The  jet-piece  at  which 
the  gas  issues.  It  consists  of  a  slit  or  of  a 
number  of  orifices  disposed  so  as  to  produce 
the  shape  of  flame  required.  The  fish-tail 
flame  is  made  by  two  oblique  orifices  at  an 
angle  of  about  60°,  so  as  to  cause  the  jets  to 
cross  each  other  ;  the  object  is  divergence,  to 
spread  the  gas  and  bring  the  carburetted 
hydrogen  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  cock- 
spur  burner  has  three  apertures,  one  central 
and  the  others  divergent.  The  union  burner 
has  a  row  of  holes  so  disposed  that  the  jets 
nearly  touch  and  coalesce,  each  maintaining 
in  part  its  distinctiveness.  The  bat's  wing 
has  a  slit  aperture  instead  of  holes,  giving 
a  flat,  fan-like  flame.  The  beak  has  a  round, 
smooth  hole  -fa  inch  in  diameter.  An  ordinary 
gas-burner  consumes  from  four  to  six  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  hour,  according  to  size. 
(ARGAND.] 

gas-Check,  s.    [GAS-RING.] 

gas-coal,  s.  Any  coal,  as  cannel-coal, 
•used  for  manufacturing  gas. 

gas-company,  s.  A  joint-stock  company 
formed  to  supply  gas  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
certain  district,  at  certain  prices  per  1,000 
feet. 

gas-condenser,  s.  The  second  in  the 
series  of  apparatus  in  the  manufacture  of  gas, 


consisting  of  a  series  of  convoluted  pipes,  sur- 
rounded by  water.  The  gas  from  the  retorts 
is  passed  through  the  condenser  to  rid  it  of 
the  tar.  The  condenser  gathers  about  eight 
or  ten  gallons  of  tar  from  the  gas  produced 
by  about  2,000  pounds  of  coal. 

gas-engine,*.  A  kind  of  engine  in  which 
the  motion  of  the  piston  is  caused  by  the  com- 
bustion or  sudden  production  or  expansion  of 
gas  mixed  with  air  in  a  cloned  cylinder. 

gas-fitter,  s.  A  workman  who  lays  the 
pipes  and  puts  up  fixtures  for  gas. 

Gas-fitter's  gauge  :  An  arrangement  by  which 
the  tightness  of  the  joints  in  a  line  of  pipes  is 
ascertained.  The  pipes  being  filled  with  air 
by  a  pump,  the  pressure  gauge  in  connection 
therewith  remains  stationary  if  the  joints  are 
perfect.  If  the  gauge  fall,  ether  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  interior  and  the  escape  detected 
by  a  torch. 

gas  fixture,  s.    A  gas-bracket,  a  gaselier. 

gas-furnace,  s. 

1.  A  small  furnace,  much  employed  for  labo- 
ratory purposes,  and  which  is  so  arranged  as 
to  receive  the  maximum  heating  powers  of  the 
gas   without  regard  to  its  illuminating  pur- 
poses.   Various  forms  have  been  contrived. 

2.  A  furnace  of  which  the  fuel  is  gas  from 
burners  suitably  disposed  in  the  chamber  for 
the    purpose    required.      Steam-boilers    and 
metallurgic  furnaces  are  sometimes  heated  in 
this  manner. 

gas-gauge,  s.  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  pressure  of  gas.  A  bent  graduated 
tube  containing  water  or  mercury,  open  at  one 
end  and  with  the  other  screwed  into  the  vessel 
containing  the  gas. 

gas-generator,  s.  A  chamber  in  which 
gas  is  evolved.  The  term  includes  :  the  re- 
tort in  which  volatile  hydrocarbons  are  evolved 
by  heat,  as  in  the  ordinary  gas-apparatus  ;  the 
machine  in  which  air  is  saturated  with  the 
vapour  of  liquid  hydrocarbon ;  and  the 
machines  in  which  carbonic-acid  gas  is  evolved 
for  aerating  water  or  other  purposes. 

gas-governor,  s.  A  small  gas-holder 
into  which  the  gas  enters,  and  from  which  it 
is  passed  to  the  mains  with  a  regulated  pres- 
sure. The  velocity  of  gas  in  the  mains  in- 
creases in  the  ratio  of  the  square  root  of  the 
pressure,  so  that  by  adding  to  this  it  may 
either  be  driven  more  rapidly  or  to  a  greater 
distance. 

gas-heater,  s.  An  apparatus  contrived 
for  the  application  of  gas  to  specific  purposes 
of  heating. 

gas-indicator,  8.  An  instrument  con- 
nected to  the  main  pipe,  which  indicates  by 
the  rising  and  falling  of  a  spring  piston,  or  a 
weighted  gas-holder,  the  pressure  of  gas  in  the 
pipe. 

gas-jet,  s. 

1.  A  jet  or  spout  of  flame  issuing  from  a  gas- 
burner. 

2.  A  gas-burner. 

gas-lamp,  s.  A  lamp,  the  light  of  which 
is  furnished  by  gas,  as  a  street  lamp. 

gas-lantern,  s.  A  frame  of  glass  for  en- 
closing one  or  more  gas-burners. 

gas-liquor,  s.  An  ammoniacal  liquor  ex- 
tracted from  coal  in  the  distillation  of  gas. 
Eight  or  ten  gallons  of  ammoniacal  liquor  are 
extracted  from  the  gas  produced  from  2,000 
pounds  of  coal,  and  it  is  treated  by  manufac- 
turing chemists,  who  extract  about  fourteen 
ounces  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  from  one  gal- 
lon of  the  liquor.  A  larger  yield  of  ammonia 
is  obtained  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  lime 
to  the  coals  before  they  are  distilled.  (Brit. 
Assoc.,  1883.) 

gas-main,  s.  A  principal  gas-pipe  lead- 
ing from  the  works,  and  having  branches  and 
distributing  pipes.  Gas  mains  are  laid  in 
sections,  the  small  end  of  one  entering  the 
•wide  socket  of  the  adjacent  section.  A  pack- 
ing of  hemp  dipped  in  tar  is  driven  in  to  form 
a  joint ;  over  this  is  a  luting  of  clay,  within 
which  is  poured  hot  lead.  The  mains  are  laid 
with  a  gradual  slope,  and  at  the  foot  of  each  in- 
cline, or  where  two  descending  slopes  meet,  a 
reservoir  is  formed  to  collect  water  of  conden- 


sation. This  chamber  has  an  iron  cover  into 
which  is  fixed  a  pipe,  which  descends  nearly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir.  At  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pipe  is  a  screw,  which  admits  the 
attachment  of  a  pump,  by  which  the  liquid  in 
the  reservoir  is  removed. 

gas-meter,  s.  A  machine  for  measur- 
ing the  quantity  of  gas  passing  through  it. 
Citizen  Seguin  described  a  gas-meter  at  the 
sitting  of  the  National  Institute  of  France,  on 
October  6,  1797.  The  wet-meter  was  invented 
by  Clegg,  in  1807,  and  improved  by  Crosley  in 
1815.  The  dry-meter  was  invented  by  Malam 
in  1820,  and  improved  by  Defries  in  1838. 
Many  improvements  and  variations  have  been 
added  since.  In  the  wet-meter  there  is  a  box 
filled  to  a  certain  level  with  water  or  other 
liquid.  Inside  this  an  axis  is  journalled  with. 
a  series  of  buckets,  each  containing  a  certain 
quantity  of  gas,  supplied  by  a  stream  of  it 
coming  in  from  a  pipe.  The  buckets  rotate, 
allowing  the  gas  to  escape  by  a  pipe  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  meter,  aseriesof  multiplying 
gear-wheels  indicating  its  amount.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  dry  register  is  that  of  a  bellows 
alternately  filled  with  gas  and  emptied,  the 
number  of  times  this  occurs  being  recorded  by 
a  register.  There  are  other  forms  of  gas-meter 

gas-oven,  s. 

Metall.:  The  oven  in  which  the  waste  gases 
taken  from  the  top  of  the  blast  furnace  are 
employed  for  heating  the  air  for  the  blast. 

gas-pipe,  s.  A  pipe  for  the  conveyance 
and  distribution  of  gas.  Service-pipes  are  of 
various  metals,  wrought-iron  tubing  being  now 
more  common  than  any  other.  The  sections 
of  distributing-pil*  have  screw-socket  coup- 
lings. A  gas-pipe  made  of  brass  or  copper  is 
liable  to  have  a  deposit  of  a  compound  of 
acetyline  CgE^  with  copper  formed  in  it. 
This  explodes  when  heated. 

Gas-pipe  tongs :  [GAS-TONGS]. 

gas-puddling, .--. 

Irorirworks :  The  puddling  of  iron  by  the  uas) 
of  gases  instead  of  solid  fuel. 

gas-purifier,  s.  An  apparatus  in  which 
gas  is  purified  of  its  sulphur  compounds.  Tho 
purification  of  gas  by  passing  it  through  lime- 
water  was  introduced  in  1807.  The  ordinary 
illuminating  gas,  after  having  been  evolved  in 
the  retort,  its  tar  eliminated  in  the  condenser, 
and  its  ammonia  abstracted  in  the  washer,  ia 
passed  through  the  purifier,  which  removes 
the  sulphur  and  renders  the  gas  fit  for  con- 
sumption. 

gas-register,  s.  An  instrument  by  which 
the  pressure  of  gas  is  indicated  and  recorded. 
The  rate  of  pressure  is  not  uniform,  but  varies 
with  the  season  and  the  hour.  An  ordinary 
pressure  during  the  day  is  -fs  of  an  inch ;  that 
is  a  pressure  which  will  raise  a  column  of 
water  in  a  tube  to  that  height.  At  night  the 
pressure  is  increased  according  to  the  hour 
and  the  season  ;  the  quantity  burnt  in  winter 
is  double  that  consumed  in  summer ;  more 
gas  is  burning  at  9" p.m.  than  at  12  p.m. ;  and 
more  at  the  latter  hour  than  at  3  a.m. 

gas-regulator,  s.  A  device  to  equalise 
the  flow  of  gas,  notwithstanding  varying  pres- 
sure in  the  main,  and  the  variations  produced 
by  the  turning  on  or  shutting  oft'  gas  to  or 
from  burners  in  a  building. 

gas-retort,  s.  The  chamber  in  which 
carbonaceous  matter  is  distilled  to  produce 
illuminating  gas.  Gas-retorts  are  made  of 
iron  or  clay,  and  each  in  shape  is  a  segment  of 
a  cylinder,  the  flat  side  forming  the  floor. 
These  are  set  in  a  brick  furnace,  with  their 
open  ends  presented  outward  ready  for  charg- 
ing. 

Gas-retort  charger:  An  apparatus  for  introduc- 
ing the  charge  of  coal  into  a  retort,  or  remov- 
ing the  coke  therefrom.  [STEAM-STOKER.] 

gas-ring,  s. 

Ordnance : 

1.  A  thin  plate  of  steel  or  copper,  perfor- 
ated to  the  exact  size  of  the  calibre  of  tha 
gun,  and  used  as  a  face-plate  to  the  breech- 
block in  Sharp's  breech-loading  rifle,  and 
Broadwell's  breech-loading  ordnance,  adopted 
by  the  Prussian  Government.  The  breech- 
block  is  chambered  out  larger  than  the  hold 
in  the  plate,  so  that  the  gas  from  the  explo- 
sion of  a  charge  flies  back  into  the  chamber 
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and  presses  the  plate  or  ring  forward  against 
the  breech  of  the  gun  ;  a  gas-check. 

2.  A  thin  flanged  plate  of  copper  or  gun- 
metal  fixed  to  the  base  of  a  projectile  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  gas  forward,  and  serving 
also  to  rotate  the  shot.  (Voyle.) 

gas-service,  s.  Gas-fittings  or  fixtures  ; 
pipes,  burners,  &c.,  for  gas. 

gas-socket,  s.  The  metallic  socket  which 
slips  over  the  tip  of  a  burner,  and  connects 
the  gas-tubing  therewith. 

gas-stove,  »,  A  stove  heated  by  gaa  for 
cooking  or  warming  purposes. 

gas-tank,  s.    A  gasometer  or  gasholder. 

gas-tar,  s.  The  tar  condensed  in  the 
tubes  when  gas  is  distilled  from  coal ;  com- 
monly called  coal-tar.  Of  late  years  it  has  been 
found  that  the  tarry  products  of  gas  manu- 
facture are  of  the  highest  value ;  from  these 
hydrocarbons  many  artificial  fruit-essences 
Are  prepared,  and  they  are  the  source  of  all 
those  beautiful  dyes,  mauve,  magenta,  and 
others  grouped  under  the  general  term  of  ani- 
line colours.  [ANILINE,  COAL-TAR.] 

gas-tight,  s.  Sufficiently  tight  or  close 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas. 

gas-tongs,  s.  pi.  Tongs  for  pinching  gas- 
pipes,  holding  them  while  screwing  joints 
together,  or  screwing  gas-burners  into  their 
sockets. 

gas-washer,  s.  An  apparatus  which  re- 
ceives the  gas  from  the  condenser.  The  office 
of  the  washer  is  to  remove  the  ammonia,  which 
affects  the  quality  of  the  gas  and  is  otherwise 
injurious. 

gas-water,  s.  Water  through  which  gas 
has  been  passed  to  purify  it. 

gas-works,  s.  pi.  A  manufactory  where 
gas  is  distilled  for  illuminating  purposes. 

gas,  v.t.  A  i.    [GAS,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

Cotton-mamif. :  To  burn  or  singe  off  the 
divergent  fibres  or  fluff  from  yarn.  [GASSING.] 

B.  Ititrans. :  To  make  use  of  empty  talk  ; 
to  froth. 

gas  a-lier ,  *.    [GASELIER.] 

Gas  -con,  a.  &  i.    [Fr.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gascony. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Gascony. 

2.  A  boaster ;  a  gasconader. 

gas  -  oSn  -  a'de,  *.  [Fr.  gasconnadt,  from 
Gascon  =  an  inhabitant  of  Gascony,  a  district 
the  inhabitants  of  which  had  the  reputation 
of  being  great  boasters  and  blusterers.]  A 
boast  or  boasting  ;  bravado,  bluster,  vaunting, 
bragging. 

"  I  tell  yon,  without  any  gatconade,  that  I  had 
rathe-  be  banished  for  my  whole  life."— Bolingbroke  : 
Letter  to  Out  Karl  of  Peterborough. 

gas-cdn-ade,  v.t.  [GASCONADE,  «.]  To 
boast,  to  Lrag,  to  bluster. 

gas  cdn-ad'-er,  s.  [Eng.  gasconad(e);  -er.] 
One  who  gasconades ;  a  boaster,  a  bragger,  a 
blusterer. 

•  gas  coynes,  s.  pi.    [GASKINS.] 

gas  cromh,  «.  [Gael,  cascromh,  from  <YI»  =  S 
fnot,  crom  =  crooked.)  An  instrument  of  a 
semicircular  form,  resembling  a  currier's 
knife,  with  a  crooked  handle  fixed  in  the 
middle,  used  for  trenching  ground;  properly 
Cascromh. 

"  Even  the  savage  Htghlandmen,  In  Caithness  and 
8utherl*nd,  can  make  more  work,  and  better,  with 
their  gatcromh,  or  whatever  they  call  it."  —  Scott  : 
Piratt,  ch.  ii. 

gas-e-fl-ca'-tlon,  s.    [GASIFICATION.] 
gas'-e-fy,  v.t.    [GASIFY.] 

gas-e'-I-ty,  ».  [Eng.  gase(r>us);  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gaseous ;  gaseousness. 

gas  o  lier',  gas-a-lier',  ».  [Formed  from 
gas,  with  a  curious  imitation  of  chandelier 
(q.v.).]  A  frame  with  brackets  or  branches 
for  burning  gas,  as  a  chandelier  for  candles. 

"  Standing  right  under  the  central  statelier.  "—Black : 
Adtenturet  of  a  Phaeton,  ch.  11L 


ga'-se-OUS,  a.    [Eng.  gas  ;  e  connect. ;  -oust.] 

1.  Lit. :  Of  the  nature  of  gas  ;  in  the  form 
of  gas. 

"  The  substance  employed,  whether  it  be  fluid, 
gateout,  elastic,  electrical,  or  noue  of  these,  or  nothing 
resembling  these,  is  uukuowu  to  us."—Paley  :  natural 
Theology,  ch.  vii. 

*  2.   Fig.  :  Without  substance  or  reality ; 
unreal,  flimsy,  empty. 

ga  -se-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gaseous  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  gaseous  ;  gaseity. 

gash  (1),  v.t.  [Mid.  Eng.  garse.]  [GASH,  s.]  To 
make  a  gash  or  deep  wide  gaping  cut  in,  espe- 
cially in  flesh. 

"  Hath  thyself,  priest,  and  honour  thy  brute  Baal." 

Tennyson  :  Ayhner's  field,  644. 

gash  (2),  v.i.  [Etyra.  doubtful.]  To  talk  a 
great  ileal ;  to  chatter,  to  prattle,  to  gossip. 

"  The  couth y  cracks  begin  when  supper's  o'er, 
The  cheering  supper  gars  them  glibly  gash." 

Fergutton  :  Poemt,  it  56. 

gash  (3),  v.i.    [Fr.  gauche  =  awry ;  Ger.  gosche 
—  grinning  or  opening  the  mouth  in  scorn.] 
L  To  project  the  under  jaw. 

2.  To  distort  the  mouth  in  contempt. 

gash  (1),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  garse, 
garsshe,  or  garsh.]  [GARSE.] 

1.  A  deep  and  wide  cut  or  wound,  especially 
in  flesh. 

"  The  uproar,  the  blood,  the  gnthn.  the  ghastly 
figures  which  sank  dowu  and  never  rose  again,  spread 
horror  and  dismay  through  the  town."— Macaalay  : 
BM.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*  2.  A  mark  or  scar  of  a  wound. 

"I  was  fond  of  back-sword  and  cudgel-play,  and  I 
now  bear  in  my  body  many  a  black  and  blue  yath  aud 
scar. "— A  rbuthnot. 

gash  (2),  «.    [GASH  (2),  ».] 

1.  Prattle,  chatter,  talkativeness. 

2.  Pert  language. 

gash  (3),  s.  [Ktyiu.  doubtful.]  A  projection 
of  the  under  jaw. 

gash-gabblt,  a. 

1.  Having  the  mouth  distorted. 

"  A'  teethless  and  gath-gabbU 
The  hags  that  night." 

D.  Andtnon:  Poemt,  1SS. 

2.  Having  a  long  projecting  chin. 

gash,  a.  [Etyrn.  doubtful.  Jamieson  suggests 
that  it  is  au  abbreviation  of  Lat.  sagax  =  saga- 
cious.] 

1.  Shrewd  and  intelligent  in  conversation  ; 
sagacious. 

"  Nay,  never  look  gath  or  grim  at  me,  man."— Scott  : 
Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxv. 

3.  Trim,  well-dressed. 

*gash'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  gash  (1),  «.;  /u?(Z).] 
Ghastly,  hideous,  frightful.) 

"  A  gashful,  horrid,  ugly  shape."— Oat/ton :  Fettimut 
Kotet  on  Don  tjuixote. 

*  gash -li-ness,  s.    [Eng.  gashly ; -ness.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  ghastly,  horrid,  or 
dismal ;  dismalness,  ghastliness. 

*  gash'-ly\  a.  [Apparently  a  corrupt,  of  ghastly 

(q.v.).]     Ghastly,   terrible,  inspiring  dread, 
dismal. 

"By  all  that  it  hirsute  and  gaihly."— Sterne: 
Trittram  Shandy,  v.  215. 

gas  hold  er,  s.  [Eng.  gas,  and  holder.]  A 
Gasometer  (q.v.). 

gas-i-f  J-ca  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  gasify ;  c  connec- 
tive ;  stiff,  -atinn.]  The  art  or  process  of  con- 
verting into  gas. 

gas'-I-fy,  v.t,  [Fr.  gaztifier.]  To  convert  into 
gas  or  an  aeriform  fluid,  as  by  the  application 
of  heat,  a  chemical  process,  &c. 

gas'-I-form,  o.  [Fr.  gazeiform.]  Of  the  nature 
or  form  of  gas  ;  gaseous,  aeriform. 

gas'-ket,  s.  [Fr.  garcette  =  a  gasket,  a  cat-o'- 
nine  tails  ;  8p.  garceta  =  a  gasket.] 

1.  Naut. :  A  plaited  cord  by  which  the  sails, 
when  furled,  are  bound  close  to  the  yards  or 
gaffs. 

2.  Steam-engin. :  A  strip  of  leather,  tow,  or 
textile  fabric,  to  form  a  packing  or  caulk  a  joint. 

*  gas' -kins,  «.    [GALLIGASKINS.)    Wide,  loose 
breeches  or  hose. 

"If  one  point  break,  the  other  will  hold ; 
Or,  if  both  break,  your  gatkini  full." 

Shaketp. :  Twelfth  flight,  I  5. 


gas-light  (yh  silent),  «.    [Eng.  gas,  and  light.] 

1.  The  light  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
coal  gas. 

2.  A  gas-jet 

gas-light-ing  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  gas,  and 
lighting.]  The  act  or  system  of  lighting  a  place 
or  district  by  means  of  gas. 

g&f'-O-line,  s.  [Eng.,  <fec.,  gas;  Lat.  ol  (eum) 
=  oil  ;  -int.]  A  light  grade  of  petroleum. 

gas-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  gas;  o  connective; 
and  meter.] 

I.  Ord.  I.ang.  :  A  large  vessel  for  the  stor- 
age of  gas  before  it  is  distributed  to  the  streets 
and  houses  for  illuminating  purposes.  It  is 
usually  a  large  hollow  cylinder,  closed  at  the 
top,  with  the  lower  end  immersed  in  water  ; 
the  cylinder  rises  or  falls  according  to  the 
amount  of  water  displaced  by  the  gas. 
n.  Chemistry: 

1.  An  instrument  or  apparatus  for  measur- 
ing, collecting,  preserving,  or  mixing  gases. 

2.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  quan- 
tity of  gas  employed  in  any  experiment. 

g&f-o-met'-ric,  a.  [Eng.  gas;  o  connective; 
and  metric  (q.v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  gaso- 
nietry,  or  the  measurement  of  gases. 

gasometric-analysis,  s.  A  mixture  of 
gases  is  analysed  by  the  Eudiometer  (q.v.).  or 
by  passing  the  mixture  of  gases  through  a 
series  of  tubes  filled  with  different  liquids, 
which  absorb  certain  of  the  gases,  the  volume 
of  the  remainder  being  measured  and  corrwc- 
tions  made  for  temperature,  pressure,  dec. 
Water  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrobromio 
acid,  and  hydriodic  acid  ;  caustic  potash  ab- 
sorbs HjS,  HC1,  CO2,  SO*  HCN,  <fec.  ;  pyre- 
gallic  acid  dissolved  in  caustic  potash  absorbs 
oxygen  ;  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and 
other  liquids  are  also  used.  For  the  methods 
employed  in  gas  analysis  consult  Gasometrischt 
Methoden  von  ft.  Bunsen, 

gas-6m-e  try,  s.  [Eng.  gas;  o  connective; 
and  Or.  nerpov  (metron)  =  a  measure;  Fr. 
gazometrie.]  The  science,  act,  or  practice  of 
measuring  gases  ;  that  branch  of  chemical 
science  whi«h  treats  of  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of 


gas-oph  -a-ner,  *.  [Eng.  gas,  and  Gr.  <f,<uvt» 
(phaino)  =  to  show.)  An  indicator  of  the  pre- 
sence of  poisonous  gases.  It  is  described  as 
a  lump  of  boracic  acid,  heated  to  redness  in 
chlorine,  aud  blown  into  a  bulb.  Carbonic 
acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  other  delete- 
rious gases,  give  peculiar  reactions  ou  too 
bulb,  and  indicate  their  presence. 

gas  -6-scope,  s.  [Eng.  gas,  and  Gr.  <rnoirit» 
(sfcopeo)=to  see.)  An  instrument  for  detecting 
the  presence  .of  carburetted  hydrogen  in  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  used,  or  should  be,  in  coal- 
mines, to  give  an  alarm  when  a  dangerous  and 
explosive  condition  of  the  air  supervenes.  It 
may  also  be  applied  to  detect  a  leak  in  the 
gas-apparatus  of  a  building.  [GAS-ALARM.] 

gasp,  *gaspe,  "gasp-yn,  v.  i.  &  t.  [IceL 
geispa  —  to  yawn  ;  Sw.  gdspa  ;  Dan.  gispt. 
Gasp  is  a  frequentative  from  gape  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

L  Lit.  :  To  open  the  mouth  wide  in  laborious 
respiration  ;  to  breathe  heavily  and  with  diffi- 
culty ;  to  respire  convulsively. 

•'  ffatping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eye» 
Became  two  spouts." 

Shaketp.  :  Winter'*  Tale.  111.  1 

*2.  Fig.  :  To  pant  eagerly;  .to  crave  eai* 
nestly. 

"  Or  been?  thine  eyes  attemp'red  to  the  yeere, 
Quenching    the    giuping    furrowea    thirst    with 
raiue  ?"    Spenter  :  Shtpheardt  Calender  ;  April. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  emit  or  utter  with  gaspings 
or  pautings. 

"  Happy  If  with  my  latest  breath 
1  may  but  gatp  his  uauie." 

L'hurlet  Wttltf. 

H  Sometimes  followed  by  away,forth,  out,Suk 

"  And  with  short  sobs  he  yiitpt  away  his  breath." 
Dri/den:  Virgil;  .AViBi.iix.A58. 

If  To  gasp  after  :  To  long  eagerly  for  ;  to 
desire  vehemently. 

"The  Castlllan  and   his  wi{a  fatped  a/ttr  their 
liberty."—  Additon  :  Spectator,  No.  198. 

gasp,  ».  [GASP,  ».]  The  act  of  gasping  or 
opening  the  mouth  to  catch  the  breath; 


boil,  boy;  poilt,  jolv-1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  911! n,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  ft 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion    shun;  -flon.  -rton  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  Del.  del. 
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gaspin  g— gastrto 


laboured  or  convulsive  respiration;  a  short, 
painful  catching  of  the  breath. 

"  Efralrad  ihortly  gane 
A  quiet  yiupt  or  twaine  " 

H-,im«T  •  Albiom  Bngland,  bk.  IT.,  eh.  xxiL 

*ft  At  the  last  gasp:  On  the  point  of  death  ; 
in  the  last  extremity. 

-  His  fortunes  all  lie  speechlesi.  and  his  name 
It  at  Itut  ftuf."  .SAoJtop. :  Cymbtline.'i.  «. 

' -Ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,*».     [GASP,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  ;>ar.  <C  jwrticip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sitbst. :  A  gasp  ;  a  short  painful  catch- 
Ing  of  the  breath. 

"And  the  foum  of  his  gntping  lay  whit*  on  the  turf, 
And  cold  u  the  spray  of  the  mck.lwatiug  surf." 
Byron :  Instruction  of  Sennacherib. 

gasp  Ing  ly,  adv.  [EUR.  gasping;  -ly.]  In 
•  gasping  manner  ;  with  gasps. 

"  My  breath  came  (jat^nnrtfv  and  thick." 

Byron  :  Pritoner  of  Chilian,  xl. 

Gas  scr  I  an,  a.    [Named  after  au  anatomist, 
Gasseri  (?).] 
Arutt. :  For  def.  see  etym.  and  compound. 

Gasserian  ganglion.  .-•. 
Anit. :  The  ganglion  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
cranial  nerves. 

gas' -sing,  *.    [GAS,t>.] 

Cotton-man. :  The  process  of  burning  the 
divergent  fibres  or  fluff  from  yarn.  The  loose 
filaments  are  burned  off  ty  passing  the  yarn 
quickly  through  a  gas-flame.  The  yarn  is 
tons  prepared  for  tnread.  lace,  and  hosiery. 
An  average  yarn  loses  about  one-eighteenth 
part  in  the  operation. 

gassing  frame,  s. 

Cotton-man. :  An  apparatus  for  gassing  yarn. 
It  has  a  row  of  jets  about  twelve  inches  apart, 
and  a  little  hood  above  each.  The  yarn  is  led 
from  one  bobbin  to  a  second,  which  is  rotated 
by  being  pressed  against  a  rotating  roller. 
The  yarn  in  passing  between  the  reels  traverses 
to  and  fro  through  the  flame,  passing  over 
pulleys. 

gas  -sy,  a.     [Eng.  gas;  -y.] 

L  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  or  containing  gases ; 
gaseous. 

2.  Full  of  empty  talk. 

"As  when  we  call  an  empty  and  sophistical  but 
ready  talker  yauy."—Whilney  :  Life  i  Growth  of  Lan- 
guage, p.  17. 

•east.  *gaste,  v.t.  [A.8.  gfatan^to terrify.] 
To  frighten,  to  terrify,  to  make  aghast. 

"  I  knowe  no  (come  that  is  gast  of  they  grete  wordes." 
Oatf'iine  i  the  Orene  Knight.  325. 

•gast  (\\  s.    [GHOST.] 

•  gast  (2),  *.  [GAST,  ».]  A  fright,  a  state  of 
terror. 

"  The  woman  in  a  gast,  and  pale  as  death,  cornea  and 
tells  her  lady  who  had  stolen  her  things  she  missed."— 
Laic  :  Memorial^,  p.  220. 

"  gas  -ter,  v.t.    [Eng.  gast ;  -er.]    To  frighten. 

"  Either  the  sight  of  the  lady  has  gartered  him.  or 
else  he's  drunk.—  Beaum.  *  Flet.  :  Wit  at  Several 
Weapon*,  it  1. 

gas-teV-I-a  s.  [Or.  yao-njp  (gaster)  =  the 
belly,  alluding  to  the  enlarged  base  of  the 
dowers.  J 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliaceae.  Paxton  enumer- 
ates forty-two  species,  some  with  varieties,  as 
introduced  into  Britain. 

gas-ter-o-,  gas-tro-,  pref.    [Gr.  yaonjp 
(gaster),  genit.  yatnifx*;  (gasteros),  by  syncope, 
yaorpo?  (gastrns)  =  the  belly.] 
Zoology : 

1.  Gen.  :  The  beily ;  the  under  part  of  the 
body. 

2.  Spec. :  The  stomach. 

gas-ter-i-car'-pi-dw,  *.  pi.  [Pref.  gastero- 
(q.v.);  Gr.  *apiro?  (karpos)  =  fruit,  and  Lat 
fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Ceramiacese,  sub-order 
Cryptonemeae  (q.v.). 

gas-ter-d-cd'-ma,  ».  [Pref.  gastero-,  and  Gr. 
«oju)  (tome)  =  hair.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Gasterocomidae  (q.v.). 

gas  ter  6  com'-I-dae,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat. 
gasterocom(a),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Palceont. :  A  family  of  Crinoideans,  occurring 
in  the  Devonian  rocks. 


gas  ter-6  my-9e  tes,  gas-ter-6-my  -9!, 
».  pi.  [Pref.  gastero-  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  fivojs 
(mnkes),  genit.  JIVIOJTOS  (mittetos)  =  a  mush- 
room.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  Fungals,  called  also  Lyco- 
penlaceit  (q.v.).  The  spores  are  generally 
quaternate  on  distinct  sporophores,  hymenium 
inclosed  in  a  peridium.  Lindley  divides  the 
order,  which  lie  calls  also  Lycojmrdacew,  into 
six  sub-orders,  (1)  Podaxinete,  (2)  Hypogsei, 
(3)  Phalloidei,  (4)  Trichogastres,  (5)  Myxogas- 
tn-s,  and  (6)  Nidulariacei. 

gas  tcr  6  my  90  tous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  gas- 
teromycetes  (q.v.);  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Of,  belonging,  or  relating  to  the  Gas- 
teromycetes  (q.v.). 

gas  ter  oph  -n  us,  s.  [Pref.  gastero-  (q.v.). 
and  Gr.  <fuAe'w  (phileo)  =  to  love  ;  <f>i'Ao?  (philos) 
=  loved ;  in  poetry  (but  rar«lv)  loving.] 

Kntom.  :  A  genus  of  two-winged  insects, 
family  Gistridse  (Bot-flies).  Gasterophilus equi, 
the  larva  of  which  at  one  stage  of  its  career 
inhabits  the  stomach  of  the  horse.  The  per- 
fect insect  lays  its  eggs  on  the  skin  of  the 
animal,  choosing  situations  which  it  can  reach 
with  its  tongue  when  it  licks  itself.  By  this 
process  the  eggs  are  transferred  to  the  stomach. 
When  the  larva  is  mature  it  is  excreted,  and 
makes  its  final  transformation  in  the  earth  or 
in  dung. 

gas'-ter-*-p<Sd,  «.  [GASTEROPODA.]  One  of 
the  Gasteropoda. 

gas  ter- op'  6  da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  gastero-  (q.v.) ; 
Gr.  TTOU?  (  pous),  genit  wooos  (podos)  =  a  foot, 
and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  sufT.  a.] 

L  Zool. :  Gasteropods.  The  most  typical, 
though  not  the  most  highly-organized  class  of 
the  sub-kingdom  Mollusca.  Its  essential 
character  is  that  the  under  side  of  the  body 
constitutes  a  single  muscular  foot,  on  which 
the  animal  creeps  or  glides.  Most  of  the  Gas- 
teropoda have  univalve  shells,  a  few  have  them 
tubular  or  conical ;  in  one  the  shell  is  multi- 
valve,  and  in  some  it  is  internal  or  want- 
ing. Most  of  the  spiral  shells  are  dextral, 
a  few  are  sinistral.  Some  have  an  operculum 
closing  the  aperture  of  the  shell.  The  animal 
has  a  head  furnished  with  two,  four,  or  six 
tentacles,  or  these  are  wholly  wanting.  There 
is  a  mantle,  in  the  folds  of  which  the  shell  is 
produced.  Some  breathe  air,  the  others  water. 
Cuvier  divided  the  Gasteropoda  into  eight 
orders,  (1)  Pectenibranchiata,  (2)  Scutibran- 
chiata,  (3)  Cyclobranchiata,  (4)Tabulibranchi- 
ata,  (5)  Pulmonata,  (6)  Tectibranchiata,  (7) 
Inferobranchiata,  and  (8)  Nudibranchiata. 
Woodward  and  others  have  divided  the  class, 
into  four  orders  only.  (1)  Prosobranchiata, 
including  the  first  four  of  Cuvier's  orders,  (2) 
Pulmonata,  corresponding  to  his  5th,  (3)  Opis- 
thobranchiata,  comprehending  his  6th,  7th, 
and  8th  orders  ;  and  (4)  Nucleobranchiata, 
which  Cuvier  had  made  a  distinct  class — 
Heteropoda  (q.v.).  The  Prosobranchiata  have 
been  arranged  in  two  divisions  :  Siphonosto- 
mata  and  Holostomata ;  and  the  Opistho- 
branchiata  also  in  two  :  Tectibranchiata  and 
Nudibranchiata. 

2.  Palceont. :  Gasteropoda  occur  in  all  the 
formations  from  the  Upper  Cambrian  rocks 
till  now.  Those  of  the  Cambrian  formation 
are  few  in  number,  but  from  this  period  for- 
ward they  steadily  increase,  both  in  numbers 
and  variety.  Of  the  Palaeozoic  genera  almost 
all  are  extinct.  During  that  period  the  Holo- 
Btomata  were  most  abundant,  the  Siphonosto- 
mata,  or  siphon-possessing  forma,  being  almost 
or  entirely  without  representatives.  The  lat- 
ter became  predominant  in  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  strata.  A  host  of  new  Gastero- 
pods appeared  in  the  Jurassic  period,  and 
many  of  the  modern  families  had  their  origin  in 
the  Cretacious  epoch.  The  fossil  forms  known 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  but  few  types  are 
extinct,  the  Gasteropods  having  been  highly 
persistent.  The  Pulmonata,  from  being  many 
of  them  land  animals,  are  less  fully  repre- 
sented :  the  Nudibranchiata,  from  the  absence 
of  the  shell,  not  at  all. 

g&S-ter-op'-o'-dous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  gastero- 
pod(a);  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ous.] 

Zc"il. :  Using  the  belly  or  the  whole  under- 
part  of  the  belly  as  a  foot  to  crawl  by  ;  of  or 
belonging  to  the  Gasteropoda  (q.v.). 

gas-ter-6V-te'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gas- 
Uroste(us),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 


Ichthy.  :  Sticklebacks.  A  family  of  spiny- 
finned  fishes,  by  some  separated  from  th» 
Gurnards  (Triglidw),  but  united  with  them  by 
others.  There  are  bony  plates  on  part  of  th» 
order  ;  other  parts  are  unprotected  even  with 
scales.  But  these  fishes  have  formidable  de- 
fences in  the  strong  and  sharp  spines  of  their 
fins.  In  place  of  depositing  their  sjiawn  and 
leaving  the  young  fry  when  hatched  to  cater 
for  themselves  as  best  they  can,  the  maid 
stickleback  constructs  a  nest  formed  of  vege- 
table matter,  within  which  his  mate  deposit* 
her  eggs.  These  he  defends  with  great  cour- 
age and  tenacity,  attempting  with  his  spines 
to  rip  up  any  fish  which  approaches  the  nest. 

gas  ter  6s  te  us,  s.  [Pref.  gastero- (q.v.), 
and  Gr.  oariov  (osteon)  —  a  bone.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  spiny-finned  fishes. 
[GASTEROSTEID/E.]  Seven  species  are  known 
in  Britain.  Gasterostcus  trai:hvrus  or  acitleatus 
is  the  Rough-tailed  Stickleback  of  books,  th» 
English  Banstickle,  and  the  Scotch  Sharplin. 
It  is  found  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water,  while 
G.  Spinachia  ,  the  Fifteen-spined  Stickleback, 
called  in  Cornwall  the  Great  Sea-adder,  i» 
exclusively  marine. 

gas-ter  6  tha  lam  c  ae,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  gat- 
tero- (q.v.),  and  I^at.  thalamus,  from  Gr.  6d\u^ot 
(thalamos)  =  a.n  inner  chamber,  abed-chamber.) 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Lichenaceae.  '  The  shields 
are  always  closed  or  opened  by  the  irregular 
separation  of  the  thalloidal  covering.  Nucleus 
enclosed,  containing  asci  deliquescing  or 
shrivelling  up.  (Lindley.) 

•gast'-fuL  *gast-ftlll,  o.  [Eng.  gast  (2X 
s.  ;  VW(M 

1.  Frightful,  ghastly,  terrible. 

"  Gaitful  as  a  thynge  that  moveth  one  to  drede  I 

npouent'ihle.  "—Paltgrare. 

2.  Frightened,  fearful,  afraid. 

"Who  is  a  ferdful  man.  and  of  gattful  belter— 
Wydiffe:  Deut.  xx.  8     (Purvey.) 

*  gast-  ful -ness,   s.     [Eng.  gastful;  -ness.] 

The  quality   or   state   of   being  ghastly  or 
gastful ;  ghastliness. 

"  It  breeds  a  kind  of  irksome  gaitfidneu."— Sidney: 
Arcadia,  p.  4o5. 

*  gast  li-ness,  s.    [GHASTLINESS. J 

*  gast'-ly,  a.    [GHASTLY.] 

*  gast '-ness,  *  gast  nesse,  *  gaist  nes, 

s.    [Eng.  gast ;   -ness.]     Terror,   fear,   fright, 
amazement 

"  Do  you  perceive  the  gastnett  of  her  eye." 

Shukesp. :  Ottello,  v.  L 

gas  tor'-nis,  s.  [Named  after  Gaston  M. 
Plante,  its  discoverer,  and  Gr.  opvis  (ornis)  = 
a  bird.] 

Palceont. :  A  huge  fossil  bird  from  the 
Eocene  ;  one  either  of  the  Natatores  or  of  the 
Cursores.  The  only  known  species  is  the 
Gastornis  parisiensis  of  the  Paris  basin. 

gas  trse  a,  s.  [Gr.  yao-njp  (gaster),  genit 
ycurrpos  (g'astros)  =  the  belly.] 

Palceont.  :  A  hypothetical  genus  of  animals 
consisting  simply  of  a  sac  or  stomach,  with 
an  ectodermal  and  endodermal  layer  of  cells. 
This  simple  organism  Hseckel  assumes  to  have 
been  the  first  animal  generated  on  the  earth, 
and  the  germ  from  which  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  with  its  infinite  diversities  was  gradu- 
ally evolved. 

•gas-tr&l'-gy,  gas-tral'-gi-a,  s.     [Gr. 

•yao-njp  (gaster),  genit.  yaorpos  (gastros)  =  the 
belly,  and  aAyoc  (algos)= pain  ;  Fr.  gastralgie.] 
Pathol.  :  A  nervous  pain  in  the  stomach, 
without  fever. 

*  gas-trel,  *  oas-trel,  s.    [KESTREL.] 

gas '-trie,  *  gas' -trick,  a.    [Gr.  yao-njp 

(gaster) ;  genit.  yacrrpos  [(gastros)  =•  the  belly  ; 
Eug.,  &c.  suff.  -ic.] 

Anat.&Path. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  referring 
to  the  stomach. 

gastric  catarrh,  «.  Disordered  sto- 
mach. [GASTRITIS.] 

gastric-fever,  s.  Sub-acute  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach,  but  also  a  term  in  com- 
mon use  to  denote  enteric  fever  (q.v.). 

gastric-juice,  s. 

Anat. :  A  colourless  liquid  secreted  by  the 
stomach,  containing  about  98'5  per  cent,  of 
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water  ;  when  evaporated  to  drvness  and  burnt, 
the  ashc.s  consist  chiefly  of  sodium  chloride. 
The  gastric  juice  also  contains  a  free  acid, 
probably  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  peculiar 
substance  called  pcpsine  (q.v.),  to  which,  and 
the  presence  of  the  free  acid,  the  power  of  di- 
gesting fond  possessed  by  the  gastric  juice 
appears  to  be  due.  An  artificial  gastric  juice 
can  be  formed  by  extracting  pepsine  from  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  by  means  of  glycerine, 
anil  adding  to  the  filtered  liquid  an  aqueous 
sol'ition  containing  O'l  per  cent,  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

"The gattric-juice,  or  tlie  liquor  which  digest*  the 
food  in  the  stomachs  uf  animals,  is  of  this  class.  Of  all 
menstrua,  it  ia  the  most  active,  the  uioa'  universal."— 
Paley  :  Natural  Tlwology,  ch.  vii. 

gastric  system,  -. 
Anat. :  The  parts  of  the  body  by  means  of 
which  digestion  is  carried  on. 

•gis'-tric-al,  a.  [Eng.  gastric;  -al.]  Per- 
taining to  the  stomach  or  good  living ;  gas- 
tronomical. 

"What  kind  of  gpn'"«  la  your  lordship's  gcutrical 
cketr—DiirMli:  \'ict^.i  Urty.  bk.  it.,  ch.  ii. 

gas  tri  9ism,  s.  [Eng.  gastric;  -ism;  Fr. 
gastricisme.  ] 

Pathol. :  The  medical  tenet  that  most  di- 
seases are  produced  directly  or  indirectly  by 
indigestible  materials  in  the  stomach. 

ff&S-trld -i-um,  s.  [Gr.  ya<npiSiov  (gastri- 
dion),  dimin.  of  yavrpiov  (gastrion),  yaonjp 
(gaster)  =  the  belly.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Agrostis.  Gastridium 
lentligerum,  the  Nit-grass,  now  called  Agrostis 
australis,  is  a  colonist  naturalised  on  sandy 
marshes  from  Norfolk  south  and  west  to 
Cornwall.  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker.) 

*  gas-trtr-6-quism,s-    [G  r.  yao-njp  (gaster)  = 

the  belly ;  Lat.  loquor = to  speak,  and  Eng.  suff. 
•ism.]  The  same  as  VENTRILOQUISM  (q.v.). 

*  gas-tril  -6-quist,  s.    [Gr.  yao-nip  (gaster)  = 

the  belly ;  Lat.  loqnor  =  to  speak,  and  Eng. 
sutT.  -is*.]  A  ventriloquist  (q.v.). 

*  gas-trfl'-O'-quous,  a.    [Gr.  ya<m;p  (gaster) 

=  the  belly  ;  Lat.  loquor  =  to  sjieak,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ovs.]  Speaking  or  seeming  to  speak  in 
the  belly ;  ventriloquous. 

•gas-trIT-6-quy,  *.  [GASTRILOQUOUS.]  The 
act  or  ait  of  speaking  in  the  belly  ;  ventrilo- 
quism. 

*  gaS-trl-marg'-Ism,  S.      [Gr.  yacrrpiVapyoc 
(gaftrimargos)  =  insatiable ;  Eng.  suff.  -ism.] 
A  preternaturally  ravenous  appetite. 

"  Be  not  addicted  to  the  foul  rice  of  gnftri'nargim 
anil  belly  chear."— Optick  Glati  of  Human.  (1639.) 

gas  tri-tls,  *.  [Gr.  y<i<rnjp  (gaster),  genit. 
yaorpos  (gastros) •=.  the  belly ;  suff.  -itis  (q.v.).] 
Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  stomach,  either 
acute  or  chronic,  usually  most  severe  at  the 
pyloric  orifice,  generally  caused  by  corrosive  or 
irritant  poisons,  but  chiefly  from  the  use  of  raw 
spirits,  accompanied  by  nausea,  sickness,  &c., 
and  in  severe  cases  followed  by  congestion. 
It  seldom  occurs  in  persons  of  temperate 
habit 

gas  tro-,  pref.    [GASTERO-.} 

gastro  colic,  a. 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  to 
the  colon  :  as,  the  gastro-colic  omentum. 

gastro  duodenal,  a. 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  the 
duodenum  :  as,  the  gastro-diiodenal  artery, 
the  gastro-duodenal  plexus. 

gastro  cpiploic.  a. 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  the 
omentum  :  as,  the  gastro-epiplolc  plexus,  the 
gastro-epiploic  vein, 

gastro  phrenic,  a. 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  to 
the  diaphragm  :  as,  the  gastro-phrenic  liga- 
ment. 

gastro  pneumonic,  a. 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  to 
the  lungs  :  as,  the  gaatro-pnenmonic  mucous 
membrane. 

gastro  splenic,  a. 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  to 


the  spleen  :  as,  the  gastro-splenic  ligament  or 
omentum. 

gas  tro -bran -chus,  s.  [Pref.  gastro-  (q.v.), 
and  Ur.  /3pdy\ioi<  (lirangchion)  =  a  fiii.] 

Ichthy. :  Hag,  a  genus  of  fishes,  called  also 
Myxme,  the  typical  one  of  the  Myxiuidse 
(q.v.).  [HAG,  MYXINE.] 

gas'-tr6-9ele,  s.    [Gr.  yao-njp  (gastir),  genit. 
yaorpbc  (gastros)  =  the  belly,  and  mjAjj  (kele) 
=  a  tumour.] 
Pathol. :  Hernia  of  the  stomach. 

gas-tro-chse  -na,  s.  [Pref.  gastro-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  xou-co  (chaino)  =  to  yawn,  to  gape.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Gastrochaenidae  (q.v.).  Recent  species  known 
ten,  widely  distributed,  some  from  Britain ; 
fossil  twenty,  the  latter  from  the  Lower 
Oolite  onward.  Gastrochcena  modiolina  per- 
forates shells  and  limestone. 

gas  -  tro  -  ch»'-  ni  -  d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
gustrochoen(a),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Zool. :  A  family  of  Molluscs,  section  Sipho- 
nida,  and  the  sub-section,  with  the  pallia!  line 
sinuated.  The  shell  is  equivalve  and  gaping, 
with  thin  edentulous  valves  united  by  a  liga- 
ment, and  sometimes  when  adult  cemented  in 
a  shelly  tube  ;  adductors  two ;  the  animal 
elongated,  truncated  in  front,  produced  be- 
hind into  two  very  long  contractile  siphons. 
The  species  burrow  in  mud  or  stone.  Chief 
genera Gastrochsena,  Saxieava,  Clavagella,  and 
Aspergillum. 

gas  -tro-chene,  s.    [GASTROCH.KNA.] 

Zool. :  A  book  name  for  the  molluscs  of  the 
genus  Gastrochsena  (q.v.). 

gas-troc-ne  -mi  iis,  s.    [Pref.  gastro-  (q.v.), 
and  Gr.  KOJ/UT)  (kneme)  =•  the  leg.] 
Anat. :  For  def.  see  etyra.  and  compound. 

gastrocnemius  muscle,  s. 

Anat. :  A  muscle  which  rises  above  by  two 
thick  tendinous  heads  from  the  condyles  of  the 
femur,  and  ends  below  in  the  tendo  Achillis. 
(Quain.) 

gas-tro-di-a,  s.  [Pref.  gastro-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  6ooiit  (odous),  genit.  O&OVTOS  (odontos)  =  a 
tooth,  in  allusion  to  the  top  of  the  column.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  family  Gastro- 
didaj  (q.v.).  The  tubers  of  Gastrodia  sesa- 
muides,  the  native  potato  of  Tasmania,  were 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  that  island,  but  are 
watery  and  insipid.  (Lindley.) 

gas-tro'-di-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  gastrod(ia), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -icte.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Arethuseae. 

gas-tro-dyn'-I-a,  s.  [Pref.  gastro-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  oSvvii  (odune)'=  pain.] 

Pathol. :  Pain  in  the  stomach,  usually  ac- 
companying gastritis,  although  also  found  in 
other  complaints,  such  as  dyspepsia  or  indi- 
gestion. 

gas-tro-Sn-ter-i-tls,*.  [Tref.  gastro-  (q.v.), 
•and  Mod.  Lat.,  Ac.,  enteritis  (q.v.).] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, both  of  the  intestines  and  of  the 
stomach. 

*  gas-trol'-a-ter,  s.     [Gr.  yaonjp  (gasttr)  = 
The  belly,  and  Aarpeia  (latreia)  =   worship.] 

One  whose  god  is  his  belly. 

"  The  first  were  called  Engastrimj-then,  the  others 
gaitrolatert."—  CTrquhart:  Kabelait,t>k.  iv.,  ch.  Iviii. 

*gas-tr6T-a-trous,  a.  [GASTROLATER.] 
Belly-worshipping. 

"The  vanity  we  perceived  in  the  dresses  of  thepm- 
trolatrout  coquillon*."—  Uravhart :  Jlabelait,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  Iviii. 

gas-tr^-lo'-M-tim,  *.  [Gr.  youm/p  (gaster), 
syncopated  genit.  yoorpos  (gantros)  =  the 
belly,  and  Ao£os  (loboa)  =  a  lobe.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
tribe  Podalyriese,  sub-tril>e  Pulteneae.  The 
species,  which  are  numerous,  are  natives  of 
the  south-western  parts  of  Australia,  where 
Gastrolobium  bilobium,  (I.  spinosum,  and  other 
species  are  very  poisonous  to  cattle. 

*  gaa-tr&r-6-g$,   s.     [Gr.  yao-njp  (gaster)  = 

the  belly,  and  Adyot  (logos)  =  a  discourse.]    A 
discourse  or  treatise  on  the  stomach. 

gas  trd  mal-a  -9l-a,  s.    [Pref.  gastro-  (q.v.), 


and  Gr.  juoAaxta  (nuilakin)  =  softness,  from 
naAaKos  (malakos)  =  soft.] 
Pathol. :  Softening  of  the  stomach. 

•gas-tro  man-9y,  s.  [Gr.  yaoT»jp  (gaster) 
-  the  belly,  and  /laci-eta  (manteia)= prophecy, 
divination.) 

1.  A  kind  of  divination  among  the  ancient* 
by  means  of  words  seemingly  spoken  in  th« 
belly. 

2.  A  kind  of  divination  by  means  of  glasses 
or  other  round   transparent  vessels,  in  the 
centre  of  which  figures  appeared  by  magic  art 

'  gas -tro-myth,  s.  [Gr.  yao-njp  (gaster)  = 
the  belly,  and  ftvdot  (muthos)  —  a  word.J  One 
whose  voice  appears  to  come  from  his  belly ; 
a  ventriloquist. 

"  gas -tro-nome,  s.  [Fr.]  [GASTRONOMY.] 
One  who  is  given  to  good  living ;  an  epicure. 


*  gas  tron  -6  mer,  s. 

gastronome,  an  epicure. 


[GASTRONOME.]     A 


gas-tro  nom'  :ic,  gas  tro  nom  -  ic-al,  a. 

[Fr.  gastronomique.]    Pertaining  or  relating  to 
gastronomy. 

gas-tro-nom'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gastro- 
nomical;  -ly.]  In  "a  gastronomical  manner; 
as  an  epicure. 

"A  large  number  of  those  [Fungi]  collected,  after 
being  authoritatively  identified,  were  carried  home  t» 
be  experimented  upon  gattronomKaUy."—  Daily  Telt- 
graph.  Oct.  16,  1883. 

gas-  tron'  -6-mist,  s.  [Eng.  gastrunom(y)  ; 
-ist.]  One  given  to  good  living,  an  epicure  ; 
one  versed  in  gastronomy. 

gas  tron  6  my,  s.  [Gr.  ya<npovo^ia  (gas- 
tronomia),  from  yeumjp  (gaster)  =  the  belly, 
and  vofiia  (nomia)  =  use,  usage  ;  Fr.  gastro- 
nomie.]  The  art  or  science  of  good  living: 
epicurism  ;  the  pleasures  of  the  table  ;  the  art 
of  dining;  the  principles  of  cooking. 

gSs  tro-pa'-cha,  s.  [Pref.  gastro-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  na\v<;  (pachus)=.  thick.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  lepidopterous  insects  ; 
family  Bombycidae.  Gastropacha  quercifolia  is 
the  Lappet  moth,  sometimes  called  the  Oak 
Lappet  moth.  The  larva  feeds  on  sloe,  willow, 
and  other  trees  and  shrubs.  That  of  an  allied 
species  G.  iUcifolia  feeds  on  the  bilberry. 
(Stainton.) 

gas'-tro-pod,  *.    [GASTEROPOD.] 
gas-trop'-o-da,  s.    [GASTEROPODA.] 
gas-trop  -6-doiis,  a.    [GASTEROPODOUS.) 


.  . 

Surg.  :  A  suture  uniting  a  wound  of  tht 
belly,  or  some  of  its  contents. 

gas-tror'-a-phy,  *.  [Gr  yao-nip  (Caster)  * 
the  belly,  ana  pa^jj  (rhaphe)  =  a  sewing  ;  pdirru 
(rhapto)  —  to  sew.] 

Surg.  :  The  act  or  operation  of  sewing  up  a 
wound  of  the  belly,  or  of  some  of  its  contents. 

gas-trSs'-CO-py,  s.  [Gr.  yao-n/p  (gaster)  = 
the  belly,  and  oxon-cu  (skopeo)—  to  view.] 

Med.  :  An  examination  of  the  abdomen  in 
order  to  discover  disease. 

gas-tros'-to-my,  s.  [Gr.  yao-n}p  (gaster)  = 
the  belly,  and  oro/ma  (stoma)  =  the  mouth.] 

Surg.  :  The  act  or  operation  of  making  am 
artificial  opening  into  the  stomach  for  th* 
purpose  of  introducing  food  when  it  cannofe 
be  taken  in  the  natural  way,  by  reason  of 
some  obstruction  or  stricture  iu  the  gullet 

ga8-tr8t'-6-my,  s.  [Gr.  ya<mjp  (gaster)  = 
the  belly,  and  TOW  (torn*)  —  a  cutting,  Ttpvtt 
(temno)  =•  to  cut  ;  Fr.  gastrotomie.] 

Surg.  :  The  act  or  operation  of  cutting  into 
or  opening  the  abdomen. 

gas-tru'-la,s.  [Gr.  yoo-n?p(ff<w<er)=thebelly.J 
Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Hwckel  to  young 
sponges,  and  also  to  young  animals  of  the 
Cwlenterata  when  they  have  attained  only  t» 
th»o  stage  of  development  in  which  there  ar« 
two  layers  of  cells,  an  outer  and  an  inner  one, 
enclosing  a  central  stomach-like  cavity  whick 
communicates  with  the  outer  water  by  a  singl« 
opening. 
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gat— gather 


•  gat,  i>ret.  of  v.    [GET,  ».] 
•gat,s.    [QOAT.J 

gatch  -ers,  *.  pi.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
lii\    :  The  after-leavings  of  tin. 

gate  (1).  *gat,  'gaytt,  *yate,  'yet, ».  [A.S. 
peat  -  a  gap,  an  owning  ;  cogn.  with  Out.  gat 
=  a  hole,  an  opening  ;  Icel.  gat  =  an  opening ; 
aata  =  a  way,  a  street ;  8w.  gatd  =  a  street,  a 
lane ;  Dan.  jade  =  a  street ;  Goth,  gatuo ; 
Ger.  0os* ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gaza,  gazza ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
gazzt.  The  root  is  seen  in  A.S.  yitan  =  to  get, 
to  arrive  at  (Sfceof.)] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  way,  a  road,  a  path,  an  avenue,  a 
passage,  a  street. 

••  Thou  canst  fnl  wel  the  richte  gate 
To  Liucolne."  Harelak,  844. 

(2)  A  way,  a  manner,  a  fashion. 
"  None  other  gattt  was  he  dighte 

Bot  in  tnre  gayt  skylines."          Ptrctta.1.  «&8. 

•  (3)  A  procession. 

"  AH  the  griesly  monsters  of  the  w» 
Stood  ickiiiiiii  at  their  ante." 

Spenser.  F.  q.  III.  ir.  Si. 

(4)  A  large  door,  giving  entrance   to   any 
large  building,  court,  or  place. 

(5)  A  light  open  frame  of  timber  or  metal, 
used  to  open  or  close   the  entrance  into  an 
enclosure  of  any  kind,  as  a  field,  a  garden,  a 
courtyard  ;  such  a  frame  extending  across  a 
road,  as  at  a  turnpike,  a  level  crossing,  Ac. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  which  shuts  or  bars  a  passage. 

"  The  fata  of  hell  »re  open  night  and  d  ty." 

rtryden:  rirya :  jSneid  vi.  191 

(2)  An  entrance,  an  opening. 

"  Swift  as  quicksilver  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gtita  and  alleys  of  the  body." 

Shakesp.  :  Bamlet,  I.  5. 

(3)  An  entrance,  an  opening,  an  opportunity. 

'  "  Auria  had  done  nothing  but  wisely  and  politicly. 
tn  setting  the  Venetians  together  by  the  ears  with  the 
Turks,  and  opening  a  gate  for  a  long  war."— Knollet  : 
Butorie  of  the  Turket. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  A  sash  or  frame  in  which  a  saw 
fe  extended  to  prevent  buckling  or  bending. 

2.  Locksmith. :  One  of  the  apertures  in  the 
tumbler  for  the  passage  of  the  stub. 

3.  Founding: 

(1)  An  ingate.     The  aperture  in  a  mould 
through   which  the  metal  is    poured.      The 
runner  conducts  the  metal  from  the  ingate  to 
the  hollow  in  the  mould,  where  it  forms  a 
casting.    The  piece  of  metal  which  occupies 
the  ingate  and  runner  is  called  a  sprue,  and 
is  knocked  off  the  casting. 

(2)  The  sprue  or  piece  of  metal  cast  in  the 
gate ;  a  sullage-piece. 

4.  Hydraulic  Engineering : 

0)  The  valve  which  admits  the  water  to  the 
bucket  of  the  water-wheel  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  sluice,  admitting  or  shutting  off  water 
to  or  from  a  lock  or  dock. 

If  (1)  To  stand  in  the  gate  or  gates : 

Scrip. :  To  occupy  a  position  of  advantage 
or  defence. 

(2)  To  break  gates :  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Universities  to  remain  out  of  college  after  the 
hour  to  which  a  student  has  been  restricted. 
[GATE,  v.] 

gate-chamber,  s. 

Hydraul.  En  gin. :  A  recess  in  the  side  wall 
of  a  canal-lock,  which  receives  the  opened 
gate,  so  that  it  shall  not  project  into  the  lock- 
chamber. 

gate-channel,  s. 

.Foiiiul  :  The  gate,  geat,  or  git,  through 
•wlii^h  molten  metal  is  admitted  to  the  mould. 
[GATE,  «.,  II.  3  (1).] 

gate-door,  *  gaytt  dore,  s.  The  outer 
or  street  door  of  a  nouse. 

gate-hook,  s.  A  gate-hook  is  that  part 
of  a  <rate-hinge  which  is  driven  into  the  post 
ami  sustains  the  leaf  attached  to  the  gate. 

gate-house,  s.  A  house  at  or  near  a 
gate,  to  accommodate  the  gate-keeper ;  a 
house  over  the  gateway  or  entrance  to  a  city, 
palace,  abbey,  castle,  Ac.,  and  forming  the 
residence  of  the  gate-keeper.  The  gate-house 
also  forms  the  entrance  to  a  private  mansion, 


to  any  public,  municipal,  or  collegiate  build- 
ing, &c.  In  the  Early  English  architecture 
gate-houses,  now  sometimes  called  lodges, 
were  large  and  imposing  structures  of  great 
elegance. 

gate-man,  •• 

1.  A  man  in  charge  of  a  gate  ;  a  gate-keeper. 

2.  The  lessee  or  collector  of  tolls  at  a  toll- 
gate. 

gate -meeting,  s.  A  meeting  for  races, 
&c.,  when  a  charge  is  made  for  admission  to 
the  grounds  ;  a  meeting  where  gate-money  is 
taken. 

"Few  of  these  athletes  care  to  compete  at  gate- 
mertiHgi."—D'iUy  ffttn,  July  It,  1B8L 

gate-money,  s.  Money  charged  or  paid 
for  admission  to  enclosed  grounds  where  any 
sports  are  carried  on. 

"Hitherto,  the  teams  which  have  come  over  have 
received  half  the  gate-mon-y  taken  during  their 
matches— that  is.  sixpence  a  head  for  every  spectator." 
— field,  Oct.  27,  18*». 

*  gate-penny,  s.     A  tribute  paid  by  the 
customary  tenants  for  leave  to  pass  through 
one  or  more  of  their  lord's  gates  for  the  more 
easy  passage  to  and  from  their  own  lands. 

gate-post,  s  One  to  which  a  gate  is 
hung  or  which  it  shuts  against,  and  which  are 
known  respectively  as  the  swinging  or  hinging 
post,  and  the  shutting  post. 

gate -road,  s. 

Min  :  A  gate-way  (q.v.). 

gate-saw,  s.  A  mill-saw  which  is  strained 
in  a  gate  or  sash  to  prevent  buckling.  [GATE, 
«.,  II.  1.] 

gate-shutter,  s. 

Found. :  A  spade  or  paddle  which  closes 
the  channel  against  the  molten  metal  when 
the  mould  or  bed  is  full,  and  turns  it  in 
another  direction  to  other  moulds  or  beds. 

*  gate-trip,  s.    A  footstep,  a  gait. 

"  Favouring  with  gate-tripi  lulus." 

Xtanyhunt :  Virgil;  .eneidi.m. 

*  gate-ward,  s.    The  keeper  of  a  gate. 

"  Now  load  the  heedful  gale-ward  cried— 
'  Prepare  ye  all  for  blows  and  blood.' " 

.Scott .-  Lny  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  4. 

gate-way,  s.    [GATEWAY.] 
gate-wise,  adv.    [GATEWISE.] 

v  gate-works,  s.  pi.  The  works  or  struc- 
tures about  a  gateway. 

••  Where'er  Tantallon  faced  the  land, 
Gate-worki  and  walls  were  strongly  manned." 

Scott.-  Jfarmion.rL  *. 

*  gate  (2),  s.    [GOAT.] 

gate,  v.t.    [GATE  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  supply  or  furnish  with  a  gata 

2.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge   Universities 
to  confine  a  student  who  has  been  guilty  of 
some  infraction  of  college  discipline,  within 
the  gates  of  his  college  ;  to  compel  him  to  be 
within  the  gates  at  a  certain  hour  earlier  than 
his  fellow-students.    (In  the  former  case  the 
verb  is  used  absolutely,  in  the  latter  the  hour 
is  specified.) 

"  He  won't  hurt  you  much,  Giglamps.  Gate  and 
chapel  you."  —  Cuthbert  Bede:  Verdant  Green,  pt.  in 

ch.  xii. 

*  gate,  *  gatte,  pret.  ofv.    [GET,  v.] 
gat'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [GATE,  v.] 

ga  te  less,  a.  [Eng.  gate  ;  -less.]  Without  a 
gate  or  entrance ;  having  no  gate. 

"  To  enter  without  force  ugatelesi  tower."— Uachin  : 
Dumb  Knight,  v.  i, 

gaten,  s.    [GATTEN.] 

ga  te-vein,  s.    [Eng.  gate,  and  vein.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  main  channel  or  means  of 
communication.  (Lit.  £fig.) 

-  For  he— for  he, 

Gnte-nein  of  this  heart's  blood  of  Lombard? 
(If  I  should  falter  now)— for  he  ia  thine  ! " 

Browning :  Sordello,  bk.  !. 

2.  Anat. :  A  large  vein  conveying  the  blood 
from  the  abdominal  viscera  into  the  iiver ;  the 
vena  porta. 

gate  ward,  gate  wards,  adv.  [Eng. 
gate  ;  sufif.  -ward,  -wards.f  Towards  or  in  the 
direction  of  a  gate. 

"  Down  gatewardi  to  the  bnrn  his  course  he  steers." 
Rott :  Helenore,  p.  47. 


ga'te-way,  s.     [Eng  gate,  and  way.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Literally : 

(1)  An  opening  ;  a  passage ;  a  way  of  en 
trance. 

"  Oatetnayt  between  Inclosures  are  so  miry,  that  they 
cannot  cart  between  one  field  and  another,  '-ilorti. 
tner :  Hits  mndry. 

(•_')  A  frame,  arch,  or  the  like,  in  which  a 
gate  is  liun^  ;  a  structure  at  an  entrance  or 
gate,  designed  for  ornament  or  defem-e. 

"A  gntewtitf.  last  reiimiu* 
Of  that  foundation  of  domestic  care 
Raised  by  his  hands." 

Wordsworth :  Kmir'i  H  hk.  vii. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  A  passage  or  opening ;  u  means 
or  way  of  egress  or  ingress. 

II.  Min.  :  A  level  or  gallery  in  a  mine,  al»i.g 
which  the  minerals  are  carried.  * 

gath  -er,  *  gad  dren,  *  gad  er,  •  gad 
er-en,  *  gad  -  er,  *  gad  -  ir,  *  gadre, 

*  gad  yr,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  gcedrian,  gaderian, 
from  A.S.  gader,  gador  r=  together  ;  Dut.  gad- 
eren  =  to  collect,  from  gader  =  together ;  O. 
Fris.  gaduria,  gaderia,  gadria  ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
gateren,  geteren.]  [TOGETHER.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  collect  or  bring  together,  as  a  numbe". 
of  separate  tilings  into  one  place,  or  into  one 
aggregate  body. 

"Jacob  said  unto  his  brethren.  Gather  stones;  and 
they  took  stones  aud  made  an  heap."— Genesis  xxi.  46. 

2.  To  draw  together  from  a  state  of  diffusion 
or  expansion  ;   to  bring  together  in  folds  or 
plaits,  as  a  dress. 

3.  To  assemble,  to  congregate.  (Followed  by 
together.) 

"  When  he  had  gathered  all  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes  of  the  people  together."— Matthew  ii.  4. 

4.  To  get  in,  as  harvest. 

"Gathered  like  ripe  sheaves  into  the  garner."— 
Gilpin  :  Sermont,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  SO. 

5.  To  select  and  take  ;  to  choose  out.    (Fol- 
lowed by  from.) 

"Save  us,  0  Lord,  and  gather  us  from  among  tin 
heathen."— Ptalm  cvi.  47. 

6.  To  pluck,  to  pick,  to  pick  up. 

"  Where  Proserpiu  gnthcriiig  flowers 
Herself  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dis 
Was  gathered."  Milton :  P.  L.,  iv.  269. 

7.  To  heap  up  ;  to  accumulate  by  savingand 
bringing  together  piece  and  piece. 

"  He  that  by  usury  and  unjust  gain  increaseth  hi» 
substance,  shall  gather  it  for  him  that  will  pity  the 
poor."— Proverbs  xxvlii.  8. 

8.  To  acquire,  win,  or  gain,  with  or  without 
effort. 

"  I  of  him  will  gather  patience." 
Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  T.  L 

9.  To   bring   or   draw   together  into   one 
interest  or  body.    (Followed  by  to  or  unto.) 

"  I  will  gather  others  to  him.  besides  those  that  ar» 
gathered  unto  him."— Isaiah  Ivi.  8. 

10.  To  deduce  by  inference ;   to  infer ;  to 
collect  logically  ;  to  know  by  inference. 

"  Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before." 

Shaketp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

*  11.  To  wrinkle,  to  pucker  ;  to  contract : 
as,  To  gather  the  brows. 

'  12.  To  plough  a  ridge  in  such  a  way  as  to 
throw  the  soil  towards  the  middle  of  the 
ridge. 

"  This  is  done  by  drawing  the  first  furrow  down  the 
centre  of  the  ridge  and  then  ploughing  towards  the 
sides.  Generally  speaking,  the  whole  arable  laud  of 
the  country  is  formed  into  ridges  either  flat  or  gath- 
ered. In  clay  soil,  or  land  any  way  subject  to  wet.  th« 
ridges  are  double  gathered,  and  of  flfteeu  feet  broad. '— 
Agr.  Sun.  Ber.,  p.  192. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbind. :  To  collect  and  place  in  con- 
secutive order  the  printed  sheets  of  a  book. 
The  pile  of  sheets  is  folded,  gathered,  col- 
lated, stitched,  and  bound. 

2.  Needlework :  To  draw  together  by  a  thread 
passing  through;    to  pucker;    to  draw  into 
folds  or  plaits. 

"  I'm  confident  it  will  look  better  when  gathered." - 
Cibber :  Careless  Bittband. 

B.  Intransitive  : 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  be  collected  together ;  to  collect ;  to 
come  together;  to  unite. 

2.  To  become  larger  by  accretion ;  to  grow 
in  size  or  extent. 

11  Their  snow-ball  did  not  gather  as  it  went :  for  the 
people  came  into  them."— Bacon  :  Hemy  VII. 

3.  To  assemble  ;  to  congregate  together. 

"The  inhabitants  of  Catteynes  gathrrnt  and  cam» 
eateward  thither,  to  attend  the  issue  of  all  matters."— 
Gordon:  Uut.  Earlt  of  Sutherland,  p.  SM. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sou ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ao,  ce  -  e ;  ey     a.     qu  =  Itw. 


•  gather— gaudish 


4.  To  generate  pus  or  matter  ;  to  come  to  a 
'bead,  as  a  sore. 

"The  ease  of  a  brokeu  imposthume  after  the  painful 
gathering  and  filling  of  it"— Mare :  Decay  of  Piety. 

5.  To  infer  ;  to  collect  logically ;  to  deduce. 

"  The  reason  that  I  gutter  he  is  mad, 
Is  a  mad  tele  be  told  to-day  at  dinner. 
Of  his  own  door  being  shut  against  his  entrance." 
Shaketp.  :  Comedy  of  Errort,  ir.  3. 

6.  To  approach  ;  to  come  near. 

"I  like  to  see  t\\e gathering xu<H  growling  of  a  coming 
utoTiu."— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  viii. 

II.  Fig. :  To  ripen. 

"  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head." 

Shakrtp. :  Tempeit,  V.  1. 

^T  (1)  To  gather  aft  a  sheet : 
Nnut. :  To  haul  in  the  slack  of  it 

(2)  To  gather  breath  : 

(a)  tit. :  To  take  breath  ;  to  respire  freely. 

(b)  Fig. :  To  have  respite  from  any  calamity. 

(3)  To  gather  one's  self  together : 

(a)  To  collect  all  one's  strength  for  some 
exertion. 

(b)  To  recover  from  a  surprise. 

(4)  To  be  gathered  to  one's  fathers : 
Script. :  To  die. 

(5)  To  gather  ground :  To  gain  ground. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
gather  ami  to  cnlle<:t  :  "To  gather  signifies 
sirnplY  to  bring  to  one  spot ;  to  collect  annexes 
also  the  idea  of  binding  or  forming  into  a 
whole;  we  gather  that  which  is  scattered  in 
different  part*  :  thus  stones  are  gathered  into 
a  heap  :  vessels  are  collected  so  as  to  form  a 
fleet.  Gathering  is  a  mere  act  of  necessity  or 
convenience  ;  collecting  is  an  act  of  desijn  or 
clioice."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

gath   er,  s.    [GATHER,  ».] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  plait  or  fold  of  cloth  drawn  together 
and  held  in  position  by  a  thread  passing 
through  ;  a  pucker. 


*  2.  The  pluck  of  an  animal.  (Cotgrave.) 
IL  Vehic. :  The  inclination  forward  of  an 
axle  journal,  or  spindle,  usually  one-tenth  of  its 
diameter.  The  amount  of  gather  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  taper.  A  perfectly  cylindrical 
•pindle  requires  none.  The  inclination  down- 
ward is  also  dependent  upon  the  taper,  and  is 
called  the  swing.  The  latter  renders  the 
dishing  of  the  wheel  necessary,  in  order  that 
each  spoke  as  it  comes  to  the  bottom  position 
may  be  vertical.  If  a  taper  spindle  be  made 
without  any  gather,  the  tendency  of  the  wheel 
Is  to  slip  outward  against  the  linchpin  or  nut. 
If  the  gather  is  in  excess,  the  boxing  of  the 
hub  rubs  hard  against  the  butting-ring  of  the 
axle. 

gath'-er-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  gather;  -able.'] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  gathered  together. 

2.  That  may  or  can  be  collected,  deduced,  or 
Inferred. 

"The    priesthood    of    the   firstborn    is  gatherable 
hence."— Gadtein  :  Motet  i  Aaron,  i.  6. 

g&th  -er-er,  *.    [Eng.  gather ;  -cr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  gathers,  collects,  or 
assembles  things ;  a  collector ;  one  who  gathers 
or  gets  in  a  crop. 

"  Faithfully  collected  by  a  dtscreetj7ort«r«routof  all 
the  Bull*." -Clarendon:  Religion  *  Policy,  oh.  ix. 

2.  Sewing-much.  :  A  device  which  brings  the 
cloth  together  in  folds  or  plaits,  so  as  to  be 
sewn  in  crimps.    It  may  consist  of  a  tongue 
whose  end  pushes  against  and  puckers  up  the 
material   in  advance  of  the  action   of  the 
needle. 

€&th' -er-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».     [GATHER,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  The  act  of  collecting  or  assembling  to- 
gether. 

2.  An  assemblage,  a  collection,  a  crowd,  a 
concourse. 

"  Wherefore  call  on  n».  oh  Kins? 
What  way  mean  this  gathering  f 

Byron  •  AThama. 

8.  A  collection  of  charitable  contributions. 

"  Let  every  one  lay  by  him  In  store,  that  there  be 
no  gatherings  when  I  come."— I  Corinthiant,  xvi.  Z. 

4.  A  tumour  suppurated  or  ripened  ;  a  col- 
lection of  pus  ;  an  abscess. 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Bookbind. :  The  selection  and  arranging 
of  a  set  of  sheets  according  to  signatures,  to 
form  a  book. 

2.  Carp. :  An  assemblage  of  beams  support- 
ing a  scuttle. 

If  Gathering  of  the  wings  :  The  lower  part  of 
the  funnel  of  a  chimney. 

gathering-board,  -• 

Bookbind.  :  A  horseshoe  shaped  table,  on 
which  sheets  are  laid  to  be  gathered  or  col- 
lated, so  as  to  form  a  book.  A  more  conve- 
nient way  is  to  arrange  the  sheets  on  a  long 
straight  table,  the  first  half  on  one  side  and 
the  latter  half  on  the  other,  so  that  the 
gatherers  may  follow  each  other  consecutively, 
knocking  up  atid  depositing  the  complete  book 
on  an  adjoining  table. 

gathering-coal,  s.  A  large  piece  of 
coal,  used  for  keeping  in  the  kitchen  fire 
through  the  night,  and  put  on  the  embers  after 
they  have  been  gathered  together. 

"  Another  demand  for  large  blocks  of  coals,  is,  for 
the  servants  to  make  what  is  termed  gathering-coals 
in  the  kitchen."— Bald :  Coal-Trade  of  Scotland,  p.  60. 

gathering -hoop,  s.  A  hoop  used  by 
coopers  to  draw  in  the  ends  of  the  staves  so  as 
to  allow  the  hoop  to  be  slipped  thereon. 

gathering-peat,  s. 

1.  A  fiery  peat  which  was  sent  round  by  the 
Borderers,  to  alarm  the  country  in  time  of 
danger,  as  the  fiery  cross  was  by  the  High- 
landers. 

2.  A  gathering-coal  (q.v.). 

gathering- word,  s.  A  war-cry,  a  rally- 
ing word. 

"  Their  gathering-word  was  Bellenden." 

licott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  IT.  10. 

Gat' -ling.    [The  name  of  the  inventor.] 

Gatling-gun,  s.  A  machine-gun  which 
has  a  cluster  of  barrels  and  a  charging  breech 


OATLINO-OUN. 

at  which  the  cartridges  are  automatically 
loaded  into  the  barrels  and  fired  in  succession. 
[MITRAILLEUSE.] 

gat' -ten,  gat  en,  gat-ton,  gat'-ter, 
gat-ter  Idge,  *.  [Prov.  Eng.]  (For  def. 
see  compound.) 

gatton-bush,  gatter-bnsh,  gat- 
teridge-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  The  dogwood  (Cornus  sanguined). 
(2)  Euonymus  europceus.  (3)  Viburnum  Opulus. 

g&tt'-ie,  s.  [Some  Indian  languages.]  A  gum 
obtained  from  Acacia  arabica,  the  Babool,  or 
Gum  Arabic  tree.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

*  git  toothed,   *  gat  tothud,  a.     [Etym. 
of  first  element  doubtful ;  Eng.  toothed.]    A 
word  of  doubtful  meaning  :  probably  =  goat- 
toothed  ;  hence,  lustful,  wanton. 

"  Sche  cowde  moche  of  wandryng  by  the  wey*. 
Gattothud  was  sche,  sotbly  fur  to  seye." 

Chaucer:  C.  T., 4TO. 

gaub  (1),  «.    [GOB.] 

gaub  line,  «.    [GOB-LINE.] 

gaub  (2),  >.    [Some  Indian  languages.] 

Bot. :  The  astringent  medicinal  fruit  of 
Diospyroi  Embryopteris.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

gan-char'-p,  ».    [A  South -American  word.] 
Ornith. :  For  def.  see  etym.  and  compound. 

gaucharo  bird,  «. 

Ornith. :  The  Oil-bird  of  South  America, 
Steatnrnis  caripenm*.  It  Is  of  the  goatsucker 
family.  [STEATOENIS.] 

*  gauche  (an  as  6),  *.    (Fr.)    Left-handed ; 
hence,  awkward,  clumsy. 


*  gauch  -er-ie  (au  as  d),  s.  [Fr.]  An  awk- 
ward action  ;  awkwardness,  clumsiness,  bung- 
ling. 


"  Looking  over  any  little  gaiicl'eries  to  which  hi* 

might  give  b"      ' 
,  i>t.  ii.,  cli.  ii. 


birth."—  t'uthliert  Bede:  Ver- 


ga-U'-chd,  s.  [A  South  American  word.]  A 
native  of  the  Pampas  of  La  Plata,  and  of 
Spanish  descent.  The  Gauchos  live  by  cattle- 
breeding,  and  are  noted  for  their  skill  in 
horsemanship  and  the  use  of  the  lasso  and 
the  bolas. 

"  The  Gnucho  is  invariably  most  polite  and  hospit- 
able. I  did  not  .meet  with  even  one  instance  of  rede- 
ness  or  inhospitality."—  Darwin:  Voyage  Round  the 
World,  ch.  viii.,  p.  15«. 

gau'-cy,  *gau'-cle,  *gaw'-sy,  a.  [Etyra. 
doulitful.]  Big  and  lusty  ;  plump,  stately, 
portly. 

gaud  (1),  *.  [GAD,  GOAD.]  A  goad  ;  the  driv- 
ing of  horses  in  the  plough. 

"  Fu'  blythe  he  whistled  at  the  gaud" 

Burns:  Young  Jockey, 

*  gaud  (2),  *  gawd,  s.  [Lat.  gaudium.  » 
joy,  delight.] 

1.  An  ornament,  a  trinket,  finery,  show, 
ornamentation. 

"  No,  Lady  1  in  old  eyes  like  mine, 
Gauds  have  no  glitter,  gems  no  shine." 

Scott  :  Lord  of  the  Islet,  ir.  U. 

2.  A  trick,  a  jest. 


*  gaud,  *gaude,  v.i.  &  t.    [Lat.  guudeo  =  to 
rejoice.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  rejoice,  to  be  merry. 

"  (lauding  with  his  familiars."— North:  Plutarch. 

2.  To  make  a  show ;  to  show  off. 

B.  Trans. :  To  adorn  with  gauds  ;  to  deco- 
rate, to  ornament,  to  set  off. 

"  Oauded  with  gold  and  precious  •tones.'— KortA: 
Plutarch,  p.  137. 

gaud-e,  a.    [GAUDY.] 

gaude  day,  s.  A  festive  day  ;  a  holiday. 
[GAUDY,  «.] 

"  And  then,  Lovel,  you  must  know  I  pressed  you  to 
stay  hereto-day,  the  rather  because  our  cheer  will  bs> 
better  than  usual,  yesteiday  having  been  &gaude-day." 
—Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xiv. 

*  gau-de-a'-mus,  s.    [Lat.  =  fet  us  rejoice  : 

1  pers.  pi.  pres.  subj.  of  gaudeo  =  to  rejoice.) 
A  feast  or  merry-making. 

*  gaud'-er-y,  s.    [Eng.  gaud;  -try.]    Finery, 
show,    ornaments ;   ostentatious    display    of 
dress,  &c. 

"  Oaudery  is  a  pitiful  and  a  mean  thing,  not  extend- 
ing further  than  the  surface  of  the  body."—  South: 
Hermans,  TOl.  V.,  NT.  11. 

•gaudes,  *gaudyes,  s.  pi.  [GAUD  (2),  *.J 
The  larger  beads  in  a  rosary,  marking  the  Mys- 
teries, or  subjects  for  meditation.  [ROSARY.] 

"  Item,  ane  pair  of  bedis  of  curale  with  vi  aaudeii 
of  perle  estimat  to  x  crownis  of  wecht."—  Inventory 
(a.  IMS),  p.  26. 

*  gaud   ful,  a.    [Eng.  gaud ;  -fuUf).]    Joyful, 
showy. 

gau-di-chau'-de'-»,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gau- 
dechaudi(a)  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ea1.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Malpighiace*,  type  Gaudl- 
chaudia  (q.v.). 

gau-di-chan'-dl-a, ».  [Named  after  Charles 
Gaudichaud,  the  na'turalist  who  accompanied 
Freycinet,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world.] 

Bot. :  The  type  of  the  tribe,  Gaudichaudea 
(q.v.). 

gaud'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gaudy:  -fy.]  In  a 
gaudy  manner ;  showily  ;  with  show  or  osten- 
tation. 

"  Nor,  in  one  hand,  fit  emblem  of  thy  trade, 
A  rod ;  in  t'other  gaudily  array'd 
A  hornbook."  Churchill:  Ootham.  ill. 

gaud  I  ness,  s.  [Eng.  gaudy  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gaudy  ;  showiness ; 
ostentatious  finery  or  ornamentation. 

"  The  modern  Invention  of  multiplying  the  works  of 
the  artists  by  devices  which  require  no  ingenuity,  hag 
prostituted  the  ornaments  of  a  teniMe  to  the  faudi- 
ten  v.f  a  suburban  villa."—*'.  Ktiox :  K»says,  No.  67. 

<gaud-!sh,  »gaud-ishe,  a.  [Eng.  gaud; 
-is/i.]  Gaudy,  showy. 

"  Nuw  in  their  pavdishe  ceremonies  they  were  takso 
for  GoU>  deuiue  Mrulce."— Bale:  Votaries,  pt.  L 


*6il,  bo>;  p<Snt,  J<Jwl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  thin;  sin,  as;  expect,  $enophon.  eyist.    ph  -  fc 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tton,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tton,  -slon  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del 
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gaudless— gaultheria 


•gaud -less.  a.  [Eng.  gaud;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  ornaments. 

gaud  y,  u.  A*.     [Eng.  gaud;  -y.] 
A.  A  s  adjective : 

*  1.  Gay,  merry,  festive. 

••  Let's  have  one  other  gaudy  night ;  call  to  me 
All  my  sad  captains,  nil  our  bowls  ouce  more." 

\A.I*<-()>.  .'  Antony  *  Ciro/Mtro.  lit  IS. 

2.  Ostentatiously  ttne  ;  showy  ;  tastelessly 
gay  or  lino. 

"  Nowhere  else  had  he  been  danled  by  the  splen- 
dour of  rows  of  booths,  where  knives,  hom  spoons, 
tin  kettles,  and  gaudy  ribands,  were  exposed  to  sale,"— 
Macautay :  But.  Eng  ,  ch.  xiii. 

*  B.  A$  substantive : 

1.  A  feast  or  festival ;  a  university  term. 

*  •  He  may  surely  be  content  with  a  fast  to-day,  that 
is  sure  of  a  gaudy  to-morrow."— Chtyne. 

2.  Gaiety,  gaudiness. 

"All  the  glittering  gaudy  of  silk  and  silver."— 
ficntlrmun  Instructed,  p.  55S. 

gaudy-day,  s.  A  festival,  a  holiday,  a 
gaudy.  (Tennyson.) 

•gaud  led,  o.  [Eng.  gaudy;  -ed.]  Made 
gaudy,  fine,  or  showy. 

"  Not  half  so  gaudied  for  their  May-day  mirth." 

Southey. 

gauf  fer  (au  as  6),  v.t.  [Fr.  gaufrer  =  to 
figure  cloth,  velvet,  Ac.]  To  plait,  to  crimp, 
to  goffer. 

"  The  ancient  Egyptians  gauffered  their  linen  by 
pressing  it  between  fluted  boards."— Knight:  Diction- 
ary of  Mechanic*. 

gauf  fcr  ing  (au  as  6),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t. 
[GAUFFER.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  crimping  or  plait- 
ing; goffering. 

gauffering-iron,  s.  A  crimping  iron 
for  gauffering  frills,  &c. 

gauffering-press,  s.  A  press  in  which 
pieces  of  fabric  cut  to  the  shapes  of  leaves, 
petals,  &c.,  are  pressed  between  dies  to  con- 
fer the  ridges,  indentations,  creases,  and  other 
irregular  features  of  the  natural  object. 

gauffering- tool,  s.  A  tool  for  giving  the 
roundness,  fluting,  erimpinx,  or  other  peculiar 
jform  to  leaves,  petals,  calices,  &c.,  for  the 
'construction  of  artificial  flowers  or  sprays. 
The  material  is  cambric,  jaconet,  and  fine 
muslin,  crape,  gauze,  taffeta,  satin,  and  velvet, 
'.according  to  the  natural  appearance  of  the 
flower  represented.  Various  other  materials 
jire  necessary  :  silk  thread,  wire,  wax,  beads, 
floss-silk,  chenille,  gum-water,  starch,  gold- 
leaf,  kid,  colours,  nap  of  cloth,  Ac. 

gauge,  gage,  v.t.     [O.  Fr.  ganger,  jfniger  = 
to  gauge,  measure,  from  Low  Lat.  gaugia  = 
the  standard  measure  of  a  cask,  a  word  related 
to  Eng.  gallon  (q.v.^] 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  measure  or  ascertain  the  contents  or 
capacity  of,  as  of  a  pipe,  cask,  barrel,  Ac. 

2.  To  measure  in  any  way. 

"  Gauged  ye  depnesse  of  the  dyche  with  a  speare."— 
Semen:  Froiuart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  L,  ch.  cclxix. 

IL  Fig. :  To  measure  in  respect  to  capa- 
bility, power,  or  quality;  to  appraise;  to 
value ;  to  estimate ;  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
value. 

"  Nay  but  I  bar  to-night ;  you  shall  not  gage  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night. 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  il  2. 

gauge,  gage,  s.    [GAUGE,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  A  measure  ;  a  standard  of  measurement. 

"This  plate  must  be  a  gage  to  file  your  worm  and 
groove  to  equal  breadth  by.  —  Moxon  :  Mechan.  Exerc. 

(2)  The  measurement  or  capacity  of  a  cask, 
Ac.,  as  gauged. 

"  The  gager  shall  always  leave  with  the  brewer  a 
note  of  his  gnge,  so  that  he  may  not  be  further  im- 
posed on."— Marvel :  Work*,  voL  i,  p.  315. 

2.  Fig. :  A  standard  by  which  to  measure 
the  value,  capability  or  extent  of  anything. 

"  Another  Judges  by  a  surer  gage, 
An  author's  principles  or  parentage." 

Yovmg  :  late  of  Fame,  sat.  3. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Mach.  :  An  instrument  for  determining 
distances,  sizes,  proportions,  as  the  carpenters' 
gauges  of  various  kinds  ;  sheet-metal  and  wire 
gauges,  which  are  standards  of  measurement 
of  thickness;  test-gauges  or  templets,  bywhich 


work  in  detail  is  made  to  an  exact  set  of 
standards,  so  that  the  pieces  may  be  as- 
sembled. 

2.  Join. :   A  simple   instrument   made   to 
strike  a  line  parallel  to  the  straight  side  of  a 
board. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  depth  to  which  a  vessel  sinks  in  the 
water. 

(2)  The  position  of  a  ship  with  reference  to 
another  vessel  and    the  wind  ;    when  to  the 
windward  she  is  said  to  have  the  weather- 
gauge,  when  to  the  leeward  the  lee-gauge. 

4.  Physics :  An  instrument  for  determining 
the  condition  of  a  fluctuating  object :  as  a 
tide,  stream,  rain,  water,  wind,  current  gauge, 
&c.    [METER.] 

5.  Plastering : 

(1)  The  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris  added  to 
plastering  mortar  to  facilitate  setting. 

(2)  Fine  mortar  with  an  addition  of  plaster 
of  Paris  for  a  finishing  coat. 

6.  Print. :  A  strip  of  reglet  with  a  notch 
cut  in  it  to  indicate  the  length  of  a  page. 

7.  PMil.  Eng.  :  The  width  between  the  rails 
on  a  line  of  railway.     In  Great  Britain  the 
narrow  gauge  is  4  feet  8J  inches,  the  broad 
gauge  7  feet  between  the  rails.     The  narrow 
gauge  is  the  prevalent  one.    In  Ireland  the 
gauge  is  5  feet  3  inches. 

8.  Slating :  The  length  of  a  shingle,  slate,  or 
tile  which  is  exposed  to  the  weather.    Also 
called  the  margin.    The   hidden   portion  is 
called  the  cover.   Shingles  are  much  used  in  the 
United  States,  except  in  the  cities,  where  they 
are  now  replaced  by  other  materials.  They  are 

18  inches  long,  and  expose  6  inches.  That  is 
the  gauge.  There  are  thus  three  thicknesses 
on  a  roof.  Plain-tiles  are  10J  inches  long,  and 
have  a  gauge  of  6J  inches.  Pan-tiles  are  14J 
inches  long  ;  gauge,  10  inches.  Slates  vary 
in  length  and  size.  The  gauge  is  usually 
nearly  half  the  length,  so  that  the  slates  have 
a  little  over  two  thicknesses  on  the  roof. 

9.  Type-found. :  A  piece  of  hard  wood,  vari- 
ously notched,  used  to  adjust  the  dimensions, 
slopes,  &c.,  of  the  various  sorts  of  letters. 

gauge-cock,  s. 

Steam-engine :  One  of  two  or  more  stop- 
cocks which  are  screwed  into  the  boiler,  one 
above  the  level  at  which  water  ought  to  stand 
in  the  boiler,  and  the  other  below  it.  The 
ejection  of  steam  and  water  respectively  from 
the  cocks  indicates  the  water-level  in  the 
boiler  to  be  between  the  two  gauge-cocks. 
Steam  from  both  shows  the  water  to  be  too 
low  ;  water  from  both  shows  the  water  to  be 
too  high. 

gauge-glass,  s. 

Steam-engine :  A  strong,  vertical,  glass  tube, 
connected  at  its  ends  by  two  cocks  to  the 
boiler,  and  forming  an  indicator  of  the  depth 
of  water  in  the  boiler.  It  is  illuminated  at 
night  by  a  lamp. 

gauge-ladder,  s.  A  square  timber  frame 
for  raising  the  ends  of  wheeling  planks  in  ex- 
cavating. A  horsing-block. 

gauge-lathe,  s.  A  lathe  designed  to  turn 
out  chair-rounds,  banister-columns,  and  all 
similar  objects  in  which  the  cylindrical  form 
is  modified  by  contraction  or  enlargement  of 
diameter,  the  formation  of  beads,  &f.,  so  as  to 
present  curves  or  broken  lines  in  its  contour. 

gauge  paper  -  cutter,  s.  A  machine 
having  a  guillotine-knife  descending  with  a 
draw-cut  upon  a  pile  of  paper  on  a  table.  An 
adjustable  fence  regulates  the  gauge,  or  size. 

gauge-pile,  s. 

Pile  -  driving :  A  preliminary  pile  to  mark 
the  desired  course. 

gauge-point,  s. 

Gauging :  The  diamete.  of  a  cylinder  that  is 
one  inch  in  height,  and  has  a  content  equal  to 
a  unit  of  a  given  measure. 

gauge-rod,  s.    [GAUGINO-ROD.] 

gauge-saw,  s.  A  saw  having  an  adjust- 
able frame  or  clamp,  which  determines  the 
depth  of  kerf.  Used  by  comb-makers  and 
others. 

gauge  stuff,  s.  A  stiff  and  compact 
plaster  used  in  making  cornices,  mouldings, 


&c.     It  consists  of  two-thirds  tine  mortar  aiid 
one-third  plaster  of  Paris,  with  a  little  water. 

gauge-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  attached  to  the 
forward  end  of  a  plough-beam,  to  gauge  the 
depth  of  furrow. 

gauge'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  gauge ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  gauged. 

gauged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [GAUGE,  v.] 

gauged  arches,  s.  pi.  Arches  built  with 
gauged  brick  (q.v.). 

gauged  brick,  s.  Bricks  for  arch-build- 
ing, moulded  or  rubbed  to  a  wedge  shape  to 
suit  the  radius  of  the  soffit. 

gauged  piles,  s.  pi.    [GAUGE-PILE.] 

gauged  stuff,  s. 

Plant.  :  [GAUGE,  s.,  II.,  5  (2)]. 

gaug-er,  * gag'-er,  s.  [Eng.  gavg(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  gauges  ;  specifically,  one  who  gauges 
casks.  &c.  ;  an  excise-officer. 

"  To  provide  against  the  exactions  of  gaugert."— 
Uacaulay  :  Hist.  Eiig.,  ch.  x. 

gaug-mg,  *  gag7 -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  f. 
[GAUGE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  science  of  ascer- 
taining the  measure,  capacity,  or  contents  of 
casks  or  vessels. 

gauging  caliper,  s.  A  tool  in  which 
are  combined  dividers,  inside  and  outsida 
calipers,  and  a  graduated  double  scratch- 
guage.  It  is  graduated  to  16ths,  32nds,  and 
64ths  of  an  inch. 

gauging-rod,  s.  An  exciseman's  or  in- 
spector's measuring  staff,  for  determining  the 
interior  dimensions  of  casks  and  other  vessels 
holding  liquids. 

*  gaul,  *  gaule,  *  gawle,  *  goul,  *  gowle, 
*youl,  *  yowle,  v.i.     [Icel.  gaula.]    To  cry, 
to  howl,  to  yowl. 

"  Sutnme  gouleden,  and  summe  dude  brenne." 

Old  Eng.  Mitcell..  p.  221.  ., 

Gaul  (1),  s.  [Lat.  Callus  =  a  Gaul ;  GaUia  = 
Gaul,  France.] 

1.  A  name  of  ancient  France. 

2.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Gaul. 

*  gaul  (2),  s.     [GALE.] 

t  gaul'-in,  s.     [A  Jamaica  negro  word.] 
Ornith. :  Various  Egrets.    [EGRET.] 

*  gaul'- ing,  *gawl-yng,  *goul-yng, 
*  yowl-yng,  s.      [GAUL,   v.]     A  crying,  a 
howling,  a  yowling. 


Gaul'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  Gaul;  -ish.]  Pertaining 
to  Gaul  or  the  Gauls  ;  Gallic. 

gault,  s.  [Originally  the  name  given  to  the 
rock  in  the  south-east  of  England,  but  now 
adopted  and  rendered  universally  current  by 
geologists.] 

Geol. :  The  lowest  member  of  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  group  of  rocks.  It  occurs  in  the 
south-east  of  England,  where  it  is  usually 
about  100  feet  thick.  On  the  Continent  it 
exists  in  the  Alps  and  elsewhere.  Here  it  is 
a  dark-blue  marl,  sometimes  intermixed  with 
greensand.  The  most  characteristic  cephalo- 
pods  are  those  called  Hamites  and  Scapliites. 
In  1870,  Lyell  estimated  the  known  British 
Ammonites  in  the  Gault  at  twenty-one,  of 
which  eight  were  peculiar  to  it,  ten  more  being 
found  also  in  the  overlying  Chloritic  series. 

gault,  v.t.     [GAULT,  s.] 

Agric. :  To  dress  land  with  gault. 
"  The  process  of  gauMng  or  claying  the  soil.'— St» 
phens:  Book  of  the  Farm,  2,124. 

gaul-ther'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Gaulther,  * 
Canadian  phys'ician  and  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Heath  worts,  family  An- 
dromedida?.  The  berries  of  Gimltheria  pro- 
cumbens,  G.  Shallon,  G.  huspida,  and  G.  antipoda 
are  eaten.  A  tincture  of  Gaultheria  oil,  or  oil 
of  wintergreen,  can  be  used  as  tea,  and  the 
fruit  steeped  in  brandy  produces  bitters. 
(Lindley.) 

gaultheria  oil,  s. 

Chem. :    Oil  of  wintergreen,  a  volatile  oil 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.     se,  oa  =  e:    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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obtained  by  distilling  with  water  the  leaves  of 
Gaultheria  pronumbens,  an  ericaceous  plant 
growing  in  New  Jersey  and  Canada.  It  is  used 
for  scenting  soap.  It  consists  of  the  methyl 
ether  of  salicylic  acid,  C6H4(OH)-CO-OCHo, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  ttrpcne  called  Gaul- 
therilene. It  does  not  give  a  red  colour  with 
nitric  acid  if  pure. 

gaul-ther  -I-lene,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  gaultheri(a), 
I  connective,  and  -ene  (Chem.).~j 

Chem. :  A  hydrocarbon  of  the  terpene  series, 
CjoHig,  occurring  in  the  oil  of  wintergreen, 
obtained  by  distilling  the  oil  with  a  strong 
aqueous  solution  of  caustic  potash  :  methylic 
alcohol,  water,  and  gaultherilene  distil  over, 
and  salicylate  of  potassium  remains  in  the 
retort ;  the  distillate  is  washed  with  water 
and  then  dried.  Gaultherilene  is  a  colourless 
oil,  smelling  like  pepper,  and  boiling  at  160°. 

gaum,  v.t.  [Cf.  Mid.  Eng.  and  Fr.  gomme  = 
gum.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  To  smear.    (HaUivxll.) 
2.  Tech. :  To  cover  with  a  preservative  solu- 
tion. 

"  Edward  the  Confessor's  Chapel,  as  it  appeared  be- 
fore Westminster  Abbey  was  gaumed  with 't  brown 

Tarnish."— Athenaum,  Dec.  9,  1882,  p. 780. 

gaun,  gawn,  ».  [A  corruption  of  gallon 
(q.v.).]  A  small  tub  or  lading  vessel. 

gaun,  pr.  par.  ofv.    [Go,  v.] 
gaunch  (1),  v.t.    [GANCH.] 

gaunch  (2),  v.i.  [GANSCH.]  To  snarl.';  to 
snatch  at  anything  with  open  jaws. 

gaunch,  s.  [GAUNCH,  v.]  A  bite;  a  snatch 
at  anything  with  open  jaws. 

gaunt,  *  gawnte,  *  gant,  a.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful. Skeat  suggests  a  connection  with  Norw. 
gand  (=gant)  —  Si  thin,  pointed  stick,  a  tall 
and  thin  man.]  Attenuated,  thin  ;  lean  as 
with  fasting  or  sickness. 

"But  his  gaunt  frame  was  worn  with  toil." 

Scott  :  lliirm'um,  i.  28. 

gaunt -at -the -door,  s.  A  booby;  an 
Indolent  bumpkin. 

"  He  gave  but  little  application  to  his  lessons,  so 
that  folk  thought  he  would  turnout  a  sort  of  gaunt-at- 
the^toor,  more  mindful  of  meat  than  work."— Qalt : 
Ann.  of  the  Par.,  p.  335. 

gaunt  (1),  v.i.    [A.S.  ganian.]    To  yawn. 

"  He  observed  the  captain  was  gaunting  grievously." 
—Scott :  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xlv. 

*  gaunt  (2),  v.t.    [GAUNT,  a.]    To  make  lean. 

"Bauening    woolfdams  vpsoackt  and   gnunted    in 
hunger.*      Stanyhurit :  Virgil ;  .t'neid  ii.  366. 

gaunt   let,  *  gant- let,  s.     [Fr.  gantdet  =  a 
gauntlet ;  gant  =  a  glove,  from  O.  Sw.  wante 
=  a  glove ;  Dan.  vante ;  Dut.  want  —  a  mitten.] 
X.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  A  long  glove  worn  by  ladies,  covering 
the  hand  and  wrist. 

3.  A  mitten. 
H.  Technically: 

1.  Old  Arm. :  A  glove  of  leather,  covered 
with  plate-metal  to  correspond  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  armour,  and  originally  made  with- 
out separate  fingers,  they  being  covered  by 
large  overlapping  plates. 

"  When  a  knight's  glove  was  a  steel  gauntlet,  such  a 
distinction  would  be  reasonable  enough."— Tt/lor  : 
Early  Hitt  Mankind,  cb.  iii. 

2.  Surg.  :  A  sort  of  bandage  used  to  cover 
the  hand  and  wrist,  like  a  gauntlet. 

U  (1)  To  take  up  the  gauntlet:  To  accept  a 
Challenge.  (Lit.  at  fig.) 

(2)  To  throw  down  the  gauntlet :  To  challenge, 
to  defy.  (Lit.  A  fig.) 

"  The  company  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  all  the 
maritime  powen  In  the  world."—  Maeaulag:  Bin. 

Kng ,  ch.  xiiv. 

gaunt -I?,  adv.  [Eng.  gaunt;  -ly.]  In  a 
gaunt  manner  or  state  ;  leanly. 

gaunt -ness,  «.  [Eng.  gaunt;  -nest.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gaunt  or  lean  ;  lean- 
ness, thinness. 

gaun  trees,  gan  -trees,  «.  [Prov.  Eng. 
0aun  =  atub, acack.and  Eng.  trw=wood.]  A 
stand  or  frame  on  which  casks  stand  in  a 
cellar.  [TREE.] 

"  So  young  nor  so  handsome  as  to  tempt  a  man  to 
follow  her  to  the  gauntreet."— Scott :  Old  Mortality. 


gaur,  ga-ur',  s.  [The  name  of  the  animal  in 
some  Hindoo  languages  ;  cf.  Mahratta  gaya ; 
Hind,  gae,  goo  =  a  cow,  and  ur,  the  root  from 
which  Lat.  urus,  also  aur  in  aurochs,  comes.] 
[AUROCHS.] 

Zool. :  A  very  large,  fierce,  and  untameable 
ox,  Bos  gaurus,  found  in  the  Ramghur  jungles 
in  India.  The  adult  male  is  six  feet  high  at 
the  shoulder,  twelve  feet  long  to  the  end  of 
the  tail,  and  above  seven  feet  six  inches  in 
girth  ;  the  eyes  are  said  to  be  blue  ;  the  fore- 
head more  arched  than  in  the  common  ox, 
covered  with  whitish  wool ;  hair  on  the  other 
parts,  smooth,  shining  brown ;  tail  short, 
tufted. 

"  The  Major  has  shot  .  .  .  many  a  gaur.  rhinoceros, 
and  elephant"— C.  Kingeley:  Two  Yean  Ago.  ch.  xviii. 

gaur  a,  s.  [Gr.  yavoos  (gauros)  =  exulting  in, 
majestic,  from  the  splendid  appearance  of 
some  species.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Gaurese 
(q.v.).  The  species  are  beautiful.  Some  have 
pink,  some  scarlet,  some  purple,  and  some 
yellow  flowers. 

*  gaure,  *  gaur-en,  v.i.  [GAZE,  v.]  To  gaze, 
to  stare. 

"  Bonnen  for  to  gauren  on  this  uion." 

Chaucer :  C.  T..  S.8M. 

gaur'-e-se,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  gaur(u),  and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Sot. :  A  tribe  of  Onagrads,  type  Gaura. 

gauze,  *  gawse,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  gaze,  from  Gaza 
in  Palestine,  where  it  was  first  manufactured ; 
Low  Lat.  gazzatum.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  A  Fabric :  A  light,  transparent  silk 
or  cotton  stuff.    In  gauze-weaving,  between 
every  two  casts  of   the  shuttle,   the  warp- 
threads  are  turned  or  twisted  after  receiving 
the  woof  from  right  to  left,  and  the  reverse, 
alternately,  between  each  throw  of  the  shuttle, 
so  that  the  weft-threads  are  separated  from 
each  other,  and  a  light,  transparent  texture 
produced.  Gauzes  have  been  occasionally  made 
of  thread,  but  the  name  has  always  signified  a 
silk  fabric. 

2.  Surgery :  A  gauzy  fabric  impregnated  with 
antiseptics  is  known  as  antiseptic  gauze. 

"  Brocados,  and  damasks,  and  tabbies,  and  gawiet, 
Are  by  Robert  Balleutiue  lately  bruuglit  over." 

Swift  :  An  Excellent  Kna  Song. 

3.  Fig. :  Any  slight,  open  material  resem- 
bling this  fabric  :  as,  -wire-gauze. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  or  resembling  gauze  ; 
gauzy. 

"In  another  case,  we  see  a  white,  smooth,  soft 
worm,  turned  into  a  black,  hard,  Crustacea  .13  beetle 
with  gauze  wings."— Paley  :  Jfatural  Theology,  ch.  lix. 

gauze-dresser,  s.  One  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  dress  or  stiffen  gauze. 

gauze -loom,  s.  A  loom  for  weaving 
gauze. 

gauze  wire-cloth,  s.  A  textile  fabric, 
either  plain  or  twilled,  made  of  brass,  iron,  or 
copper  wire,  of  various  degrees  of  fineness. 
It  is  used  for  sieves,  safety-lamps,  respirators, 
&c. 

gauz-tf,  a.  [Eng.  gauz(e);  -y.]  Made  of  or 
resembling  gauze  ;  thin,  like  gauze. 

gav  aul  ing, '  gav  aul  ling,  *gav-a wi- 
ling, s.  [Etyin.  doubtful.]  Gadding  about 
in  an  idle  or  dissipated  way. 


gave,  pret.  ofv.    [Gins.] 

gav'-el  (1),  *.  [O.  Fr.  gavelle,  gavile;  Fr. 
javdle  —  a  small  heap  of  corn,  from  Low  Lat. 
capella ;  Lat.  capulus  =  a  handful ;  capio  = 
to  take  hold ;  Sp.  gavilla;  Port.  &  Ital.  gavela; 
cf.  Wei.  gafael  -  a  hold,  a  grasp.] 

1.  Originally,  a  small  parcel  of  grain  in  the 
straw.    Now,  enougli  of  the  grain  to  be  bound 
into  a  sheaf ;  the  grain  is  raked  from  the  liar- 
vestef  platform  in  gavels.     Binding  makes  it 
a  sheaf.    A  stook,  or  collection  of  sheaves 
placed  on  end,  leaning  together  and  mutually 
supporting,  is  a  shock. 

2.  The  ground.    (Provincial.) 

"  Let  It  lie  upon  the  ground  or  gant  eight  or  ton 
days."— Mortimer :  Builtandry. 

gav'-el  (2),  i.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  mason's  setting  maul. 

2.  A  presiding  officer's  mallet. 


*  gav'-el  (3),  *.    [GABLE.] 

•gav'-el  (4),  *gav-ele,  *gov-el,  s.  [A.8. 
gafol  =  tribute ;  Low  Lat.  gabulum  ;  Sp.  gabtla; 
Port.  <fc  Itai  gabella.] 

1.  Tribute,  toll,  custom. 

"  Haehte  heom  seuden  here  gauel  of  thisseu  londe.* 
La.siam.on,  i.  413. 

2.  Interest,  usury,  extortion. 

"  Ine  thise  bests  is  uorlxxie  roberie,  thief  the,  stale, 
and  yauel.'—Ayen'iite.  p.  >. 

ga  -vel,  ;ga-vell,  *ga-vel-yn,  v.t.  [GAVEL 
(1),  s.]  To  collect  into  gavels  or  small  heaps 
to  be  bound  into  sheaves. 

"  Oavelyn  come  or  otuerlyke,   Manipulo."— Prompt. 

*  ga'-vel-ce's-ter,  s.    [Eng.  gavel,  and  Lat. 
sextarius,  in  the  term  sextarius  vectigalis.]    A 
certain  measure  of  rent-ale.   [OAK-OAVEL,  TOL- 
CHESTER.]    (Wharton.) 

ga'-vel-er,  s.  [Eng.  gavel  (4),  s. ;  -er.}  One 
who  exacts  or  collects  tribute,  custom,  or 
duties  ;  a  usurer ;  an  extortioner. 

"The  poure  .  .  .  that  is  yualle  in  the  hand  of 
gauelert.  —  AyenbUe,  p.  135. 

*  ga  -vel-et,  s.    [Eng.  gavel  (4),  s.  ;  dim.  suff. 
-et.} 

Law  :  An  ancient  and  special  cessavit  in 
Kent,  where  the  custom  of  gavelkind  continues, 
by  which  the  tenant,  if  he  withdraw  his  rent 
and  service  due  to  his  lord,  forfeits  his  landa 
and  tenements. 

*  ga'-vel-Ing,  *  ga-vel-lnge,  s.  [Eng.  gafel 

(4),  s. ;  -ing.]    Usury,  extortion. 

"  Dyadliche  zeunes  the  uerste  is  yauelinge."—Ayen- 
bite.  p.  34. 

*  ga   vel  kind,  s.  &  a.    [Ir.  gabhailcine,  from 
gabhau  =  a  receiving,  a  tenure,  and  cine  =  race, 
tribe,  family.] 

A.  .4s  substantive  : 

Law :  A  custom,  now  only  surviving  in  Kent, 
whereby  the  lands  of  a  person  dying  without  a 
will  descended  to  all  the  sons  in  equal  shares, 
and  the  issue,  whether  male  or  female,  of  a 
deceased  son,  inherited  the  father's  part.  In 
default  of  sons  the  land  descended  to  the 
daughters,  and  in  default  of  daughters  to  the 
brothers,  sisters,  or  their  issue. 

"  The  custom  of  gaivlkind  in  Kent,  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  (though  perhaps  it  was  also  gene- 
ral till  the  Nornian  conquest)  ordains,  among  other 
things,  that  not  the  eldest  son  only  of  the  father  shall 
succeed  to  his  inheritance,  but  all  the  sons  alike ;  and 
that,  though  the  ancestor  be  attainted  and  hanged,  yet 
the  heir  shall  succeed  to  his  estate,  without  any  escheat 
to  the  lord."— Blackstone;  Comment.,  introd.  {  S. ' 

B.  As  adj. :  Held  under  the  custom  described 
in  A. 

"Thus  the  rule  of  gartlkind  tenure,  by  which  "all 
the  sous  take  in  equal  shares,  remains  unaltered."— 
Blackttone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii,  ch.  11. 

ga'-velled,  a.   [Eng.  gavel  (or  gavelkind);  -ed.\ 
Law :  A  term  applied  to  lands  held  under 
the  tenure  of  gavelkiud. 

*  ga'-vel-man,  s.      [Eng.  gavel  (4),  *.,  and 
num.]    A  tenant  liable  to  tribute. 

*  ga  -vel-med,  s.    [A.  8.  gafolmdsd,  from  gafol 

=  tribute,  and  mad  =  a  meadow.] 

Law :  The  duty  or  work  of  mowing  meadow 
grass,  or  cutting  meadow-hind,  required  by 
the  superior  from  his  customary  tenants. 

gav-el-ock,  *ga-vel-ok,s.  [A.S.  gafoluc= 

a  spear,  a  weapon  ;  Icel.  gaflok,  gaflak ;  O.  Fr. 
gavclot ;  Fr.  javelot ;  Ital.  giavelotto,  M.  H.  Ger. 
gabilot.] 

1.  A  spear,  a  javelin. 

"  (ttiteloka  also  thicke  flowa 
So  gnattes  icliil  avowe." 

Arthour  i  Merlin,  p.  ML 

2.  An  iron  crowbar. 

"  The  air  sail  haue  ane  pick,  a  mattock,  ane  gavelok. 
aue  shool,  ane  ax,  ane  pair  of  turkissis,  ane  handsaw.' 
—Bai/our :  Practidu,  p.  '236. 

ga'-vi-al,  ga-vt-a'-lls,  *.  [Hind,  gharlyal, 
the  r  of  which,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  per- 
son who  first  wrote  home  from  India  regarding 
the  animal,  being  mistaken  for  v,  the  word 
was  Englished  gavial,  with  the  Mod.  Lat.  form 
gavialis.] 

L  Of  the  form  gavial: 

Zool. :  The  Gangetic  Crocodile  (Gavialis  gan- 
getica),  called  also  the  Common  Gavial.  It  has 
a  large  cartilaginous  protuberance  containing 
the  nostrils  at  the  end  of  the  snout.  Lilian 
knew  this.  The  gavial  is  about  twenty-five 
feet  long ;  it  feeds  chiefly  on  fish,  and  does  not 
as  a  rule  attack  man.  It  is  not  confined  to  the 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  eat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =C 
-dan.    lion  =  shra.      tion.  -slon  -  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious.  -clous  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  -  beL  del. 


gavotte— gazelline 


Gauges,  but  is  found  in  some  other  large  Indian 
livers. 
IL  Oftheformg&vitttiB: 

1.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Crocodiles  (Crocodilia), 
sub-order  Procoelia  of  Owen,  Eusuchia  of  Hux- 
ley.    The  jaws  are  very  long  and  sub-cylindri- 
cal, dilated  and  convex  to  the  end  ;  the  teeth 
very  numerous  and  all  nearly  equal  in  size. 
The  hind  feet  are  indented  at  the  external 
edge,  and  (miniated  to  the  end  of  the  toes. 

ICROCOD1LIA.] 

2.  Palceont.  :  The  genus  first  appears  in  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  rocks.     (Huxley,  in  Quar. 
Jour.  GtoL  Soc.,  xxxi.  (1875),  431-2.)    It  occurs 
in  British  Eocene  rocks,  with  true  crocodiles 
and  alligators,  though  these  are  now  restricted 
to  particular  regions,  and  never  occur  together. 
Gavialis  is  found  also  in  the  Eocene  of  North 
America,  though  it  is  now  confined  to  Asia. 
(Nicholson.) 

ga-votte,  ga-vSt',  ».  [O.  Fr.  gavote;  FT. 
gavottt  ;  ItaL  gavotta  :  originally  a  dance  of  the 
Oavots  or  people  of  Gap,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Alps,  and  the  old  province  of  Dau- 
phine.]  A  dance  tune  of  a  lively  yet  dignified 
character,  of  French  origin,  in  common  time. 
The  description  of  the  dance,  "a  brisk  round 
for  as  many  as  will,"  identifies  it  with  the 
country  dance,  and  the  form  of  the  tune  sup- 
ports this  resemblance.  The  gavot  seems  to 
nave  been  more  popular  as  an  instrumental 
piece  than  as  a  dance,  and  to  have  been  a 
favourite  movement  in  suites,  lessons,  and 
sonatas  from  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  time  when  the  word  appears  to 
have  been  brought  into  use. 

"The  disposition  in  a  fiddle  to  play  tunes  in  pre- 
ludes, sarabands,  jigs,  and  gaeott,  are  real  qualities  in 
the  instrument."—  Arbuthnot. 

gaw,        [Etyni.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  furrow  or  small  trench  made  for  draw- 
ing otf  water. 

"  Omt  it  that  silt  or  opening  made  by  a  plough  or 
ipade  in  the  side  of  a  pond,  loch,  or  stagnated  water,  by 
which  it  is  drained  off."—  P.  Kilmaurt.  Ayrt.  Statitt. 
Aec^  ix.  SM.  (Note.) 

2.  A  hollow  with  water  springing  in  it 

gaw-fur,   gaw  farrow,  s.    A  furrow 
for  drawing  off  water. 

"  As  soon  as  a  field  is  sown  and  harrowed,  the  gav>- 
fun.  as  they  are  provincially  called,  are  neatly  and 
perfectly  cleared  with  the  spade  and  ihoveL"—  Agric. 
Surt.  e.  Loth.,  p.  172. 

faw  -by,  s.    [GABY.] 
gawd,  s.    [GAUD.] 

•gaw-en,  v.i.  [A  variant  of  gape  (q.v.).] 
To  gai>e,  to  stare. 

"  Ne  make  them  namo  men  gawen  on  me." 

Seyn  Julian,  126. 

gawk,  *goke,  -gowke,  s.  [A.S.  gedc  = 
a  cuckoo  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  gaukr  ;  Dan.  giog; 
Sw.  gok  =  a  cuckoo  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gouh  ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  gouch;  Ger.  gauch  =  a  cuckoo,  a  simple- 
ton ;  Lat.  cucus  =  a  cuckoo.] 
L  A  cuckoo. 

"  Thare  galede  the  ffowke  one  grevez  fulle  lawde." 
Morte-Arthure,  927. 

2.  A  simpleton  ;  a  foolish,  silly  fellow. 

"A  certain  gawk,  named  Chevalier  de  Gassand."— 
Carts/It:  Mucellaniet,  iv.  98. 

gawk,  v.l    [GAWK,  t.]    To  play  the  fool. 

gaw  -ky,  *  gaw  -kie,  a.  &  s.   [Eng.  gawk;  -y.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Foolish,  silly,  stupid. 

"As  for  the  town  of  Brighton,  it's  what  I  would  call 
•  gaickie  piece  of  London.  —Ayrshire  Legatee*,  p.  288. 

B.  As  subst.  :    A  foolish,   silly,   or  stupid 
person  ;  a  simpleton. 

"Or  gentle  born  ye  be;  bat  youth, 
In  love  you're  but  a  gawky." 

Rummy  :  Pomu,  ii.  299. 

gaw-lin,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  ]  A  species  of 
sea-  fowl. 

"The  Gatdin  is  a  fowl   leas  than  a  duck;   it  is 
reckoned  a  true  prognosticate  of  fair  weather;  for 
when  it  sings,  fair  and  good  weather  always  follows,  as 
the  Datives  commonly  observe."—  Martin  .'   Western 
tf,  p.  71. 


gawn,  s.    [GACN-,  s.] 
*  gawne,  v.i.    [YAWN.] 
gawn  -tree,  s.    [(JAU.VTREB.) 
gaw-sie,  a.    [GACCIB.] 

gay,  *  gai,  *  gaie,  *  gaye,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.   [Fr. 
gai,  from  M.  H.  Ger.  gozhe,  (O.  H.  Ger.  gdhi, 


kdhi;  Ger.  j<ihe)= quick,  sudden,  rash,  lively; 
Port,  gaio ;  Ital.  gajo.] 

A.  As  adject ii-t : 

1.  .Excited  with,    or   full    of    merriment ; 
merry,  jovial,  lively,  sportive. 

"  Preferring  me  to  parents,  and  the  choir 
Of  gay  companions,  to  the  natal  roof." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Pleased,  happy,  cheerful,  blithe. 

"A  gay  or  pensive  tenderness  prevailed." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  IT. 

3.  Showy,  gaudy,  fine ;   bright  in  colour ; 
brilliant. 

*'  Cut  imagination  boast. 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers?" 

TViomwm :  Spring,  470. 

4.  Given  to  pleasure  or  lust ;  dissipated  ;  of 
loose  morals  :  as,  a  gay  woman. 

5.  Excited  with  drink  ;  intoxicated. 

B.  As  adv. :  Pretty,  moderately,  passably, 
fairly :  as,  gay  gude  =  pretty  good.    (Scotch.) 

*C.  As  substantive: 

1.  An  ornament,  a  picture. 

"Morose  and  untractable  spirits  look  upon  precepts 
in  emblem,  as  they  do  upon  gnus  and  pictures,  the 
fooleries  of  so  many  old  wires'  tales."— L' Estrange : 
FabUt. 

2.  A  show,  gaiety. 

"  Given  in  deede  to  follow  every  gaye." 

Breton  :  Toys  of  an  Idle  Head,  p.  28. 

H  For  the  difference  between  gay  and  cheer- 
fid,  see  CHEERFUL  :  for  that  between  gay  and 
showy,  see  SHOWY.  . 

*  gay-cards,  s.  pi.    Court  cards. 

t  gay-science,  s.  Literature,  poetry,  es- 
pecially the  erotic  compositions  of  the  Trou- 
badours. 

gay'-al,  gy'-al,  s.  [Hind,  gayal,  gava'i; 
Bengali  gobaygoru;  Sansc.  gavaya.]  [GAUR.] 
Zool.  :  An  ox,  Bibos  (or  Bos)  frontalis  (or 
gayeus),  with  horns  depressed  at  the  base  and 
directed  outwards.  It  is  wild  on  the  moun- 
tain ranges  forming  the  Eastern  frontier  of 
Aracan,  Chittagong,  Tippera,  and  Silhet,  be- 
tween Bengal  and  Further  India.  It  is  a  dull, 
heavy  animal,  of  gentle  disposition,  lowing 
like  a  buffalo  rather  than  a  common  ox,  but 
not  wallowing  in  the  mire  like  the  former  ani- 
mal. It  breeds  with  the  common  Indian  bull. 

gay -bine,  s.  [Eng.  gay,  and  bine.]  A 
popular  name  for  several  showy,  twining 
plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Pharbitis. 

gay  -dl-ang,  *.    [A  native  word.] 

Naut. :  A  vessel  of  Annam,  resembling  a 
junk.  It  carries  two  or  three  masts  with 
triangular  sails,  and  is  employed  in  carrying 
heavy  cargoes  from  Cambodia  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin. 

*  gay'-e-ty^  *.    [GAIETY.] 

*  gay'-ish,  a.    [Eng.  gay ;  -ish.]    Rather  gay, 
or  inclined  to  merriment  or  joviality. 

*  gay-ler,  s.    [GAOLER.] 

gay-Ins' -site,  s.  [Named  after  Nicolas  Fran- 
gois  Gay  Lussac,  a  celebrated  chemist  and 
physicist,  who  was  born  in  1778,  and  died  in 
1850.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  translucent  mineral ; 
its  hardness  2  to  3  ;  its  sp.  gr.  1'92  to  1-99. 
Compos.  ;  carbonate  of  soda  34'5  ;  carbonate 
of  lime  33-8  ;  water  30*3  =  100.  Found  in 
Maracaibo  and  in  Nevada,  in  salt  lakes.  It  can 
be  produced  artificially.  (Dana.) 

gay  ness,  *gay-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  gay; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gay  ;  gaiety, 
fineness,  finery. 

"  Our  gay  nets  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirch t 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field." 

Shatesp. :  Henry  V ,  iv.  3. 

*2.  Choice  language.    (Fairfax.) 

*  gay -some,  a.    [Eng.  gay  ;  -some.]     Full  of 
gaiety  ;  gay,  merry,  jovial.    (Chapman.) 

gay   you,  s.    [A  native  name.] 

Naut. :  A  narrow  flat-bottomed  fishing-boat, 
used  in  Annam,  carrying  two  or  three  masts, 
and  usually  covered  in  the  middle  with  a  flat 
root 

Gaz  -a-ri,  s.  pi.  [A  corruption  of  Gr.  xadopot 
(katliaroi)  (?)  =  pure.  (Mosheim.)] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  name  given,  especially  in  Italy, 
to  the  Paulicians  and  sects  confounded  with 
them. 


gaze,  *  gase,  v.i.  &  t.    [Sw.  dial,  ga.su  =  to 
gaze,  stare,  connected  with  ghost  (q.v.).  ] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  fix  the  eye  intently  ;  to 
look  earnestly  or  eagerly,  as  in  curiosity,  ad- 
miration, astonishment,  or  anxiety.  (Followed 
by  at,  on.,  or  upon,  when  the  object  is  ex- 
pressed.) 

"  Dismissed,  again  on  open  day  I  gated 
At  houses,  men,  and  common  light  > mazed' 

Wordswvrtn     female  Vagrant. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  view  steadfastly  ;  to  fix  the 
eyes  on  earnestly  or  attentively  ;  to  stare  or 
gaze  at. 

"  Straight  toward  heaven  my  wondering  eyes  I  turned. 
And  gazed  awhile  the  ample  sky." 

Hilton :  P.  /...  viii.  m 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  gaie  and  to 
gape,  see  GAPE. 

gaze,  s.    [GAZE,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  gazing  or  looking  intently  at 
anything  ;  an  earnest,  eager  look  ;  a  look  of 
curiosity,  attention,  admiration,  or  anxiety. 

"  He  meanwhile  shunned  the  public  gate  with  *> 
haughty  shyness  which  inflamed  curioeity."— Macau* 
lay:  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*  2.  That  which  is  gazed  at ;   that  which 
causes  one  to  gaze. 

"  Betrayed,  captive,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out ; 
Made  of  mine  enemies  the  scorn  and  gatf." 

Milton :  Samson  Agonist  a.  'A. 

If  At  gaze ;  At  a-gaze : 

*  (1)  Ord.  Lang. :  As  one  gazing  or  staring  j 
gazing  earnestly. 

"  And  make  the  sun  to  itand  at  gaie, 
Till  he  forgot  his  way." 

Drayton:  The  Mutej  Elysium,  Nympt  1. 
(2)  flier. :  Applied  to  an  animal,  as  a  hart, 
buck,  stag,  or  hind,  represented  full-faced,  or 
with  the  face  directly  to  the  front.  [G ARDA.  T.  J 

*  gaz-ee',  *.    [Eng.  gaz(e) ;  suff.  -ee.]    One  who 
or  that  which  is  gazed  at. 

"  Such  a  group  would  relieve  both  parties— gazer  and 
gatee."—De  Quincey :  A  utobioy.  Sketches,  i.  157. 

*  ga  ze  bo,  *  ga  zee -bo,  s.    [GAZE.  v.\    A 
summer  house  commanding  an  extensive  view. 

*  gaze-ful,  a.     [Eng.  gaze;  -fu.U}).'}    Gazing; 
looking  earnestly,  anxiously,  or  intently. 

"  Then  look,  who  list  thy  gaie/ull  eyes  to  feed 
With  sight  of  that  is  fair." 

tipenser :  Bymn  of  Heavenly  Beauty. 

*  gaze-hound,  *  gase  hound,  s.    [Eng. 
yaze,  and  hound.]    A  hound  which  hunt*  jy 
sight,  not  by  scent,  as  a  greyhound. 

"  See'st  thou  the  gazehound  /  how  with  glance  sever* 
From  tue  close  herd  he  marks  the  destined  deer." 
Tickel :  On  Hunting 

*  ga  ze  less,  a.    [Eng.  gaze  ;  -lest.]    Unseeing 
not  looking,  sightless. 

"  Desire  lies  dead  upon  the  gateless  eye*," 

Wooleot :  P.  Pindar,  p  M. 

ga-zei-la,  s.    [GAZELLE.] 

*  1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Antelopes,  of  which  the 
gazelle  (q.v.)  is  the  type.    There  are  other 
species,  as  Gaiella  albifrons,  the  Blesbok  ;  G. 
euchore,  the  Springbok  ;  and  G.  pygarga,  the 
Bontebok.    These  three  are  all  from  S.  Africa. 

2.  PaUeont. :  The  genus  occurs  in  the  Upper 
Miocene  of  Greece. 

ga-zel'le,  s.     (Arab,    ghazal,    ghazalah ;    Fr. 

gazelle  ;    Sp.    gazela  ;    Port,    gazella ;    Ital. 
gazzella.] 

Zool. :  A  kind  of  antelope,  Gazella  donas, 
formerly  called  Antilope  dorcas.  Dorcas  is 
Latin,  from  Greek  Sop/co?  (dorkas),  wliich  is 
from  SeSopKo.  (dedorka),  the  perfect  tense  of 
AfpKOiiai  (derkomai)  =  to  look,  to  see,  with 
reference  to  the  large  bright  eyes  of  the 
animal.  From  this  characteristic,  and  its 
general  gracefulness,  it  was  sometimes  used 
for  a  Greek  female  name,  as  in  the  case  of 
Dorcas,  who  made  garments  for  the  poor  (Acts 
ix.  36 — end).  The  horns  are  rounded,  thick,  and 
black  ;  the  hair  on  the  body  light  yellow  on 
the  back,  while  on  the  lower  parts  a  broad 
band  exists  along  each  flank,  a  bunch  of  hairs 
on  each  knee,  and  a  deep  pouch  at  eacli  groin. 
It  lives  in  North  Africa,  is  gentle  in  character, 
but  when  a  herd  is  attacked,  it  forms  a  circle 
presenting  an  array  of  horns,  so  as  to  leave  no 
safe  means  to  allow  the  assailant  to  break  the 
ring  of  defence.  Nevertheless,  the  gazelle  is 
largely  preyed  on  by  the  lion.  It  furnishes  a 
constant  theme  for  Arabic  poetry. 

ga-zel'-line,  a.    [Eng.  gazelle);  suff.  -ine.} 
Zool. :  Akin  to  the  gazelle. 
If  Major  Charles  Hamilton   Smith   has  a 
Gazelliue  group  of  antelopes. 
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•gaxe-ment,  s.  [Eng.  gaze  ;  -ment.]  Gaze, 
view,  sight. 

"  Then  forth  he  brought  his  snowy  Florimele, 
Wlioiu  Trompart  had  iu  keeping  there  beside. 
Covered  from  people's  yazemeat  with  a  veile." 

Sptiurr:  f.  <j..\   iii.  17. 

gaz'-er,  s.  [Eng.  gaz(e);  -er.]  One  who  gazes  ; 
one  who  looks  earnestly,  eagerly,  or  anxiously 
at  any  sight  ;  a  spectator. 

"Tower  Hill  was  covered  up  to  the  chimney  tops 
with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  gazers."  —  Macau- 
Ian  •  But.  Eng.,  i'h.  v. 

ga-zet  te,  *  gazet,  s.  [Originally  an  Italian 
word,  meaning  a  small  coin  current  at  Venice, 
newspajiers  l>eing  first  published  there,  and, 
being  sold  for  a  gazette  coin,  came  to  be  called 
Gazettes.] 
*  1.  The  above-mentioned  coin. 

"  If  you  have  a  stool  it  will  cost  you  a  gaiet,  which 
is  almost  a  peuuy."—  Coryat  :  Cruditiet,  voL  ii.,  p.  15. 

2.  A  newspaper  ;  a  printed  sheet,  printed 
eriodically,  and  containing  an  exact  account 


n,  an  nurg,  conanng  a  s  o  ose 
appointed  to  any  public  office  or  commission, 
legal  notices,  lists  of  bankrupts,  Ac.  The  Lon- 
don Gazette  appeared  first  on  August  22,  1642. 
"The  next  gaze'te  mentioned  that  the  King  had 
pardoned  him  |the  Duke  of  Moniuouth)  upon  his  con- 
fessing the  late  plot"—  Burntt  :  Own  Time  {an.  1684). 

If  Johnson  says  that  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  was 
frequently  gaz'-ette,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing lines— 

"  The  senate's  thanks,  the  gazette't  pompous  tale," 
Johnton  :   I'ani'y  of  Human  Withet.  177. 
"  Like  the  last  gazette  or  the  last  address." 

Pope  :  £p.  to  Sat.  ii.  227. 

ga-zet  te,  v.t.  [GAZETTE,  *.]  To  insert  or 
publish  in  a  gazette  ;  to  announce  or  publish 
officially  :  as,  His  promotion  is  gazetted. 

gaz-et  teeV,  ».    [Eng.  gazette;  -er.] 

*  1.  A  writer  for  a  gazette  ;  a  writer  of  news. 

"  And  monumental  brass  this  record  bears, 
'  These  are—  ah  uo!  these  were—  the  Gazetteer*.'" 

Pope  :  liunciad,  ii.  314, 

*  2.  A  gazette,  a  newspaper. 

"  Glasses  and  bottles,  pipes  and  gnzftteeri. 

Thornton  :  Autumn,  558. 

3.  A  book  containing  descriptions  and  sta- 
tistics of  natural  and  political  divisions  — 
countries,  cities,  towns,  rivers,  mountains,  &c. 
—  in  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  world, 
alphabetically  arranged  ;  a  geographical  and 
topographical  directory. 

*  gS.Z  eVteer  Ship,  s.  [Bug.  gazeteer  ;  -ship.] 
The  office  or  post  of  a  publisher  or  writer  of 
news. 

gaz'-ing,  *gas-yng,  pr.  par.,  «.,&». 
[GAZE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  looking  earnestly, 
eagerly,  or  anxiously  at  anything. 

"The!  be  very  desyrous  of  uewe  thlnges,  and 
Btraunge  signtes,  and  gatynyet."—  Uall  :  Henry  I'tl. 
(an.  11.). 

gaz'-ing  -stock,   '  gaz   yng   stocke,  s. 

[Eng.  gazing,  and  -stuck.  J  A  pTson  gazed  at 
with  scorn  or  abhorrence  ;  an  object  of  curio- 
sity and  contempt. 

"  We  were  not  ouely  a  gauingeorke  to  the  worlde, 

whiche  deilcth  Christe,  .  .  .  Imt  also    to  the  Deuels 

tbemselfes."-  Udiil  :  Voriniltiaiu  iv. 

gaz'  6  gene,  s.  [Fr.  g«z»<ie>ie  :  from  gaz  = 
gas,  and  (jr.  ytvvaiu  (geniutd)  —  to  produce.] 

Much.  :  An  apjiarutus  for  munufacturing 
aerated  or  "s<>du"  water.  There  a/e  two 
glass  globes,  one  placed  above  the  other.  There 
is  a  long  funnel  used  to  fill  the  lower  globe 
with  water,  then  a  tulie,  running  vertically 
through  the  two  globes,  is  closed  by  the 
stopper,  and  bicarlx>nate  of  soda  and  tartaric 
acid  are  placed  in  the  upper  globe  by  means 
of  a  small  funnel.  The  .stopper  is  then  with- 
drawn and  the  long  tube  inserted  and  screwed 
closely  down.  I.*,  after  remaining  closed  about 
two  hours,  the  screw  stopcock  at  the  top  be 
opened,  the  carbonated  water  will  flow  out. 
[HELTZOOENE.] 

gaz'  -6  lite,  ».     [Fr.  gaz  —  gas  ;  o  connective, 
and  Or.  AiSos  (lithoi)  =  stone.) 
Jkfin.  :  The  same  as  .£KOUTF.  (q.v.). 

gaz  6  lytes,  ».  pi.  [Fr.  gaz  =  gas,  and  Gr. 
AUTOS  (hitos)  =  soluble  ;  \va>  (luo)  =  to  dis- 
solve.] 


Chem.  :  The  name  given  by  Berzelius  to 
those  simple  subsUiwes  capable  by  their  union 
with  other  simple  substances  of  forming  per- 
manent gases.  They  were  one  of  four  classes 
of  bodies  into  which  simple  substances  were 
divided,  the  others  being  metals,  metalloids, 
and  halogens. 

gaz  on,  s.  [Fr.,  from  O. H.  Ger.  tvaso;  Ger. 
wasen  =  a  turf.) 

Fortif. :  A  piece  of  sod  used  as  a  revetment 
or  lining  for  parapets  and  earthen  banks. 

*  gaz-za'-tuin,  s.    [Low  Lat]    [GAUZE.] 

Fabric :  A  fine  species  of  silk,  or  linen  stun", 
like  gauze. 

G  cle£  s.  The  character  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  stave,  to  indicate  the  pitch  of  the 
notes.  '[CLEF.] 

G  dor,  s.    [Ger.]    The  key  of  o  major. 

ge-,  pref.  [A. 8.1  A  common  prefix  in  Anglo- 
Saxon.  With  nouns  it  often  gives  a  collective 
sense  to  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed  ;  as, 
fera  =  a  traveller  :  gefera  =  a  companion.  To 
neuter  verbs  it  often  gives  an  active  force ;  as, 
win/nan  =  to  fight :  gewinnan  =to  win  ;  ridan 
=  to  ride  :  geridan  =  to  reach  by  riding. 
Frequently  it  appears  to  be  a  simple  augment. 
It  is  common  in  past  participles,  appearing 
later  as  i  or  y,  as  yclept.  It  also  appears  now 
as  a  or  e,  as  in  alike  =  A.S.  gelic,  aniong  =  A.S. 
gemang,  enough  =  A.8.  genog,  genoh. 

*  geal,    *  gell-yn,  v.i.     [Fr.  geler ;  from  Lat. 
gelo  —  to  freeze.]    To  freeze,  to  congeal. 

"  Wer'tno  for  houp,  that  darling  bliss, 
Th«t  cheers  us  wi'  a  fancied  kiss, 
Our  very  hearts  wou'd  geal." 

Tarras :  Poenu,  p.  19. 

*  geal,  s.    [GEAL,  v.]    Extreme  coldness,  frosti- 
ness. 

gean,  s  [Fr.  guigne ;  Sp.  guinda;  Low  Lat. 
guindolum,  and  guina.  According  to  Diez, 
cognate  also  with  the  following  words,  gu  being 
replaced  by  v;  Ital.  visciola ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
wihsela  ;  N.  H.  Ger.  vxichsel;  Mod.  Gr.  piaivov 
(bisinon).  Littre.] 

Hot. :  The  wild  cherry,  Prunus  avium,  by 
some  botanists  made  a  distinct  species,  but  by 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  arranged  as  a  sub-speciee  of 
Prunus  cerasus.  It  is  a  tree  with  flaccid 
drooping  leaves,  drooping  peduncles,  the  calyx 
tube  contracted  at  the  top,  the  lobes  sub-acute 
serrate,  the  petals  sub-erect.  Drupe  black, 
the  stone  adhering  to  the  flesh.  It  is  believed 
to  be  wild  in  Britain.  It  occurs  also  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  in  North  Africa,  and  in 
Western  Asia  to  the  Himalaya  mountains. 
The  fruit  is  excellent.  The  tree  is  the  origin 
of  the  Morella  cherry. 

*  geant,  s.    [GIANT.] 

gear,  *  geir,  *  ger,  *  gere,  *.  [A.S.  gearwe 
=  preparation,  dress,  ornament ;  gearwian  = 
to  prepare,  n't  out ;  gearu  =  ready  ;  cpgn.  with 
O.  Sax.  garuwi  =  gear  ;  Icel.  gorvi,  gjbrvi; 
O.  H.  Ger.  garawi ;  M.  H.  Ger.  garwe  =  gear  ; 
O.  Sax.  garn ;  O.  H.  Ger.  garo  =  ready  ;  Eng. 
zare.  Gear  is  a  doublet  of  garb  (q.v.).  j 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  That  which  is  prepared  for  dress,  outfit 
or  ornament ;  dress  ;  ornaments. 

"  I  fancy  everybody  observes  me  as  I  walk  the  street, 
and  long  to  be  in  my  old  plain  year  again."— Addiion : 

t  2.  Military  outfit  or  accoutrements  ;  arms. 

"Then  foud  he  armor  and  other prre." 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  707. 

3.  The  harness  or  furniture  of  domesticated 
animals;  tackle  or  equipment  for  horses  or 
cattle. 

"I  Pallas)  then  took  her  angry  run 
At  king  Eurnelus.  brake  his  gear,." 

Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Iliad. 

TI  In  this  sense  it  is  common  in  the  United 
States,  and  different  kinds  of  harness  are  in- 
dicated by  the  names  single  gear,  double-gear, 
lead-gear,  hip-strap  gear,  Yankee-gear,  Ac. 

4.  Goods  ;  property  generally. 

"  I  shall  appear  some  harmless  villager, 
Whom  thrift  keeps  up  about  his  country  gear." 

Jltlton  :  Comut.  1«7. 

5.  Tools  ;    implements  ;    household    neces- 
saries. 

6.  Material ;  stuff. 

"If  fortune  be  a  woman,  she  Ii  »  good  wench  for  this 
gear."— fOtaJcnp. :  Her,*,,,,/  of  fmice,  u.  2. 

*  7.  Matter ;  business  ;  affair. 

"  I  will  remedy  this  gear  ere  long ! " 

Xluiiiap. :  2  Henry  VI.,  ill  1. 


*  8.  Manner ;  habits  ;  customs. 

"  Wysse  me  fro  my  wylde  gent." 

Penitential  Ptalmt.  p.  tt, 

*  9.  Anything  of  no  value  ;  rubbish  ;  trash. 
(Latimer.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Machinery: 

(1)  Furniture,   rigging,   tackle  (jeers),    ap- 
paratus, and  appurtenances  of  an  implement : 
e.g.,   expansion-gear,    valve-gear,   pump-gear, 
plough-gear  ;  the  working-parts  of  a  locomo- 
tive ;  the  rigging  of  a  spar  or  sail ;  the  running 
parts  of  a  wheeled  vehicle,  as  the  fore-gears, 
hind-gears,  referring  to  the  fore-axle  and  its 
wheels,  the  hind-axle  and  its  wheels.     To  the 
former  is  attached  the  tongue  and  fore  hounds, 
to  the  latter  the  hind  hounds.     Each  carries 
its  bolster.     The  term  is  also  applied  to  other 
mechanical    devices    by     which    motion    is 
transmitted  ;  as  change-gear,  chain-gear,  batik- 
gear,  overhead-gear  :   or  by  which  parts  are 
operated,  as  hoisting-gear. 

(2)  A  cog-wheel.     [GEARIN-O.] 

2.  yaut.  :   A  general  term  for  the  ropes, 
blocks,  &c.,  belonging  to  any  particular  sailor 
spar  :  as,  the  mainsail  gear,  &c, 

U  (1)  Running  gear  : 
Naut.  :  Running  rigging. 

(2)  Pump-gear,  windlass-gear  :    The  tickle 
belonging  to  the  pumps,  windlass,  &c. 

(3)  To  throw  anything  out  of  gear : 

(a)  Lit.  :  To  disconnect  gearing  or  couplings. 

(b)  Fig. :  To  cause  anything  not  to  work 
smoothly ;  to  disturb. 

"The  most  important  body  of  facts  with  which 
history  makes  us  acquainted  is  thrown  out  of  gear  .*— 
Miall:  Batet  of  Belief,  pt.  iv.,  S  14. 

gear-CUtter,  s.  A  machine  for  making 
cog-wheels  by  cutting  out  the  material  be- 
tween the  teeth. 

gear-gatherer, s.  Amoney-makingman. 
(Scotch.) 

gear  wheel,  s.  Any  cog-wheel,  whether 
crown,  spur,  internal-cogged,  bevel,  or  lantern, 
is  a  gear-wheel.  The  essential  feature  is  the 
possession  of  cogs,  which  act  upon  the  cogs  of 
another  wheel  in  the  train  or  series  to  impart 
or  transmit  motion.  [GEARING.] 

*  gear,  *  geir,  v.t.     [GEAR,  «.]    To  dress ;  to 
harness  ;  to  put  gear  on. 

"That  all  mauer  of  men  ...  be  reddy  li..r-.u  and 
geirit."—Actt  Jamet  11.  (MM),  ch.  Ixii. 

*  geare,  v.t.    [JEER,  v.] 

gear' -ing,  s.    [Eng.  gear,  s. ;  -ing.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Harness,  tackle. 

2.  Mach. :  A  train  or  series  of  wheels  with 
cogs  for  transmitting  motion ;  the  parts  in 
machinery  £y  which  motion  is  communicated. 
In  spur-gearing  the  teeth  are  arranged  round 
either  the  concave  or  convex  surface  of  * 
cylindrical  wheel  in  the   direction  of  radii 
from  the  centre  ef  the  wheel,  and  are  of  equal 
depth  throughout.     In  bevelled-gearing  the 
teeth  are  placed  upon  the  exterior  periphery 
of  a  conical  wheel  in  a  direction  converging  to 
the  apex  of  the  cone,  and  the  depth  of  tlia 
teeth  gradually  diminishes  from  the  base. 

gearing-chain,  s. 

Mach. :  An  endless  chain  transmitting 
motion  from  one  toothed  wheel  to  another. 

gearing-rails,   s.  pi.     The  ladder-like 

rails  at  the  side  of  a  cart  or  waggon  ;  the  raves. 

ge-ark'-BU-tlte,  s.    [Gr.  -^  (ge)  =  earth,  and 
Eng.,  &C.  arksutUe  (q.v.).] 

M  in. :  A  dull,  white,  earthy  minenl,  like 
kaolin.  Coni)H>s.  :  Fluorine  41*18,  aluminum 
13-75,  lime  HC2S,  soda  2'46,  water  L>()">2. 
Occurs  in  Greenland  with  cryolite.  (Daiut.) 

•gear'  ment,  s.    [Eng.  gear;  -ment.]    Rub- 

liisli,  trash. 

*  gcas  on,  geaz-on,  *  ges  on,  *  gcs  oun, 

(i.     [A.S.   gctsnr  =  empty,    barren.]      Scarce, 
uncommon,  unusual. 
"  The  lady,  hearknini;  of  his  seusefull  speech. 
Found  nothing  that  lie  «aid  vniueet  nor  araton." 
Upenter  :  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  ». 

ge-as'-ter,  gc  as  trum,  ».     [Gr.  yn  (ye)  a 

the  earth,  and  a<rrq/>  (a.iter)=&  star.     So  called 

from  the  stellate  apj>earance  of  the  »i>ecies 

when  burst  and  lying  on  the  ground.] 

Hot. :  Earth  stars.  A  genus  of  gasteromyee- 


jf;  pout,  jo^r-1;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  ejcist.     ph     C 
-clan,  -tian  =  shun,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tions,    sious  -=  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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geat— gelatigenous 


tons  fungi,  sub-order  Trldtnentre*.     it  WM 

formed  by  Micheli  to  include  the  Puffballs 
having  asicll.it.-d  volva.  They  are  small  fungi, 
often  of  a  brown  colour,  found  chiefly  in  the 
South  of  England  in  June-woods  and  pastures 
during  the  autumn  months.  Ceaster  hygrome- 
tricus,  as  the  name  rtnplics,  readily  absorbs 
and  retains  moisture. 

geat  (1),  s.  [A.S.  geotan  =  to  pour  ;  Low  Ger. 
gettn.] 

Found. :  The  hole  or  channel  through  which 
molten  metal  descends  into  the  mould. 

•geat  (2),*.    UET.] 

geave,  r.t.  [Kty in.  doubtful.]  To  look  in  an 
unsteady  manner. 

"  Callant.  clap  tlie  liil  down  on  the  p»t ;  what  hue 
the y't  hinging  fearing  up  Uiere  fort"— Peril*  of  Han, 

go   bang,  s.    [A  Javanese  word.] 
Hot. :  (For  def.  see  compound). 

gcbang  palm,  s. 

Dot. :  Corypha  Gebanga.  It  is  a  native  of 
Java,  where  the  leaves  are  used  for  thatching, 
plaiting,  4c.,  and  the  root  for  diarrhoea,  while 
a  kind  of  sago  is  prepared  from  the  interior  of 
the  trunk. 

geb-bie,  gab  bie,  *.  [Fr.  jabot.]  The  crop 
or  craw  or  a  bird. 

ge'-bl-a,  s.  [Or.  yrj  (go)  =  the  earth,  and  fiia 
(bia)  =  strength,  force,  power,  might.] 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  long-tailed  decapodous 
Crustaceans,  family  Thalassinidae.  Type  Gebia 
ttellata,  a  crab  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long 
found  on  the  coasts  of  England. 

Cre'-ber,  s.    [GUEBRE.] 

ie-car-9i -ni-dffl,  <r.  Pl.  [Mod.  Lat  gecar- 
ein(us),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZooL  :  Land  Crabs.  A  family  of  short-tailed 
Crustaceans,  containing  various  tropical  land 
crabs.  They  live  often  at  a  distance  from  the 
sea  in  dry  woods  in  burrows,  which  they  ex- 
cavate, sallying  forth  by  night  in  quest  of  food. 
At  a  certain  season  they  migrate  in  numbers 
to  the  sea  to  deposit  their  eggs. 

ge  car-9i  nus,  s.  [Gr.  y,  (ge)  =  land,  and 
•opmVof  (karkinos)  =  a  crab.] 

Zojol. :  Land  Crab.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Gecarcinida  (q.v.). 

4&-cI-ni'-nw,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gedn(us),  and 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Picidae  (Wood- 
peckers), established  by  Mr.  George  R.  Gray, 
In  which  the  ridge  of  the  bill  is  near  its  dorsal 
line.  Type,  Geciuus  (q.v.). 

fcS-Cl'-niis,  *.  [Gr.  yrj  (0e)  =  the  earth,  and 
iuvi<a  (kineo)  =  to  move.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Geciniiise  (q.v.).  Gecinus  (Picus)  viridis  is 
the  Greeu  Woodpecker  of  Britain  [WOOD- 
PECKER.] 

*geck,  s.  [Ger.  geek ;  Dut.  gek  =  a  coxcomb, 
a  simpleton.  Cf.  also  A.S.  gedc  -  a  cuckoo.] 
[GECK,  v.,  GAWK.] 

1.  A  toss  of  the  head  in  derision  or  contempt ; 
a  taunt,  a  gibe. 

2.  An  object  of  scorn,  derision,  or  contempt ; 
a  dupe. 

"  And  to  become  the  geek  and  acorn 
0'  the  other's  villany." 

Shaketp.  •  CymbeUne,  v.  4. 

geek,  v.t.  k  i.  [Dan.  giecker  =  to  jsst,  to  jeer.] 
[GECK,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  To  deride  ;  to  laugh  or  sneer  at. 
2.  To  befool,  to  cheat,  to  trick. 

"  Hame  to  the  Prowest  it  was  directit ; 
But  ye  shall  heir  whow  he  was  geckU." 
Legend .  Bp.  Si  Androii ;  Poemi  (16th  cent.),  p.  838. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  sneer,  to  deride ;  to  mani- 
fest contempt  or  derision. 

"Dnring  our  whole  Journey  she  gecked  and  scorned 
»t  mjr  northern  speech  and  habit"— Scott  .•  Antiquary, 
ch.  xxxiii. 

gee  -ko,  gek  -ko,  s.  [Fr.  gecko ;  Mod.  Lat. 
gekko,  said  to  be  imitated  from  the  sound  of 
the  animal's  voice.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Geckotidse  (q.v.).  Gecko  verus  is  common  in 
India  and  the  adjacent  countries,  being  often 


seen  on  the  walls  of  rooms  or  running  up  the 
window-panes.     The  spider  "which  taketh 


hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in  king's  palaces" 
(Prov.  xxx.  28),  seems  to  be  not  a  genuine 
arachnidan,  but  a  gecko  lizard. 

gee  kot  -i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Eng.,  &c.  gecko,  t  con- 
nective, and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Lacertilia  (Lizards), 
sub-order  Pachyglossa.  The  eyes  are  large, 
the  tongue  not  very  protrusible,  the  teeth 
numerous,  the  toes  furnished  below  with  im- 
bricated plates,  or  adhesive  discs,  which 
exude  a  viscous  fluid.  These,  acting  like  the 
suckers  of  the  domestic  fly,  enable  the  animals 
to  walk  up  panes  of  glass  or  go  along  the 
ceilings  of  rooms.  They  feed  on  insects. 
There  are  many  species  in  the  hotter  parts  of 
Loth  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds.  Though 
reported  venomous,  they  are  really  harmless. 
For  Gecko  verus  see  Gecko.  The  Croaking 
lizard,  Thcecadactylus  Items,  is  common  in  the 
boiling-houses  on  estates  in  Jamaica. 

ged,  gedd,  s.     [Icel.   gedda  ;  Sw.  gadde ;  cf. 
Icel.  gaddn ;  A.S.  gad  =  a  goad.]    [GOAD,  s.] 

Zool.  :  The  pike.    (Scotch.) 
"  A  gedtl.  or  a  dish  of  perch  now  and  then."— Scott : 
Rob  /toy,  ch.  xxxvi. 

ged' -lite,  s.  [From  Gedres,  in  France,  near 
which  it  occurs.] 

Min :  A  variety  of  Anthophyllite,  with 
microscopic  black  spiuels. 

gee,  jee,  v.i.      [Prob.  a  variant  of  go  (q.v.). 
Malm  refers  the  second  and  third  senses  to 
Fr.  ded,  used  to  turn  a  horse  to  the  left,  in 
Switzerland  to  the   right ;    Arm.  dia,  diou ; 
IT.  deoj  =  to  the  right  hand.] 

*  1.  To  agree,  to  fit,  to  suit. 

2.  To  go  or  turn  to  the  off-side  ;  used  as  a 
direction  to  horses. 

3.  To  move  faster :  as  a  teamster  cries  to 
his  horses,  gee-np. 

geer,  s.    [GEAR,  s.] 
geese,  s.  pi.    [GOOSE.] 

geest,  s.  [Low  Ger.  geest,  geestland  =  dry, 
sa'ndy  land  ;  O.  Fris.  gest,  gesllond,  from  gdst 
=  barren.]  Alluvial  matter  on  the  surface  of 
land,  not  of  recent  origin. 

geez,  s.  [Arabic.]  A  dialect  of  Arabic,  called 
also  Literary  Ethiopia,  the  ancient  language 
of  Abyssinia.  It  is  not  now  a  spoken  language, 
having  been  superseded  by  the  Amharic.  Its 
literature  reaches  back  to  the  fourth  century. 

Ge-hen'-na,  s.  [Lat.  Gehenna;  Gr.  Tetwa. 
(Geenna),  Yaievva.(Gaienna),  from  Heb.  D3rt  hM 
(Ge  Hinnom),  the  valley  of  Hinnom  :  M'3  (gai) 
W3  (ge),  N'3  (ge),  and  '3  (ge)  =  valley,  and  D3a 
(Hinnom).  (See  def.).] 

1.  Scrip.  Geog. :  A  valley  anciently  belonging 
to  a  man,  Hinnom,  of  whom  nothing  is  known 
(Josh,  xviii.  6),  and  inherited  by  his  son  or 
sons,  whence  it  is  called  the  Valley  of  the  Son 
of  Hinnom  (Josh.  xv.  8),  or  of  the  children  of 
Hinnom  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10).  In  Joshua  it  is 
described  as  lying  south  of  Jebusi,  the  Jebu- 
site  capital,  which  afterwards  became  Jeru- 
salem (xviii.  16).  Here,  during  the  later  period 
of  the  Jewish  kings,  men  made  their  sons  and 
daughters  pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech  or 
Moloch,  the  Ammonite  fire-god  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
10;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  6),  or  actually  burnt  them 
in  the  fire  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  3).  fophet  was  in 
it  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10),  and  a  prophetic  passage 
mentions  the  size  and  tierceness  of  the  fires 


there  burning  for  the  "king"  [Molech  meant 
king]  (Isaiah  xxx.  33).  Josiah  put  an  end  to 
these  cruel  practices,  anil  defiled  the  place  (2 
Kings  xxiii.  10).  It  was  doomed  afterwards  to 
become  an  overcrowded  cemetery  (Jer.  vii.  32). 
When  the  Jews  outgrew  all  love  of  human 
sacrifice,  they  regarded  the  place  with  horror, 
the  Rabbins  deeming  it  the  gate  of  hell.  [2.] 
The  valley,  which  the  Arabs  call  Gehennam, 
is  thoroughly  known.  It  is  narrow  and  deep, 
with  rugged  limestone  cliffs,  excavated  for 
tombs,  and  the  mountain  sides  overtopping  alL 

"The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  called,  the  ty]«  of  Hell." 

Milton  :  P.  L,  i.  404. 

2.  Scrip.  Doctrine  :  Hell,  the  place  of  punish- 
ment, the  sufferings  of  the  lost  being  compared 
to  those  of  the  children  sacrificed  to  Moloch. 
[1.] 

"Whosoever  shall  say  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger 
of  the  hell  of  fire  (margin.  Or.  Qehenna  of  lire).  — 
Matt.  v.  23  (Revised  Version). 

geh  len  ite,  s.  [Ger.  gehlenit.  Named  by 
Fuchs  after  his  colleague  Gehlen.] 

Min.  :  A  greyish-green  or  brown  tetragonal 
mineral  ;  its  hardness  5  '5  to  6  ;  its  sp.  gr.  2'd 
to3'l  ;  its  lustre  resinous  or  vitreous  ;  its  fnic- 
ture  uneven  to  splintery.  Compos.  :  Silica 
29'9;  alumina  21  '5  ;  sesquioxide  of  iron  t>'6; 
lime  42-0  =  100.  It  has  feeble  double  refrac- 
tion. It  is  known  native  only  in  the  Fassa 
valley,  but  occasionally  occurs  among  the 
scoriae  of  furnaces.  (Dana.) 

ge'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  yft  (ge)  =  the  earth  ;  -tc.]  Earthy, 
pertaining  to  or  derived  from  earth  ;  terrene. 

geic-acid,  s.    [ULMIC-ACID.] 

gei'-er-ite,  «.     [From  Geyer  in  Saxony,  where 
it  occurs.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Leucopyrite  (q.v.). 

ge  me,  s.  [Gr.  yrjlVo?  (geinos)  —  mortal  ;  sub- 
ject to  decay.]  [ULMIN.] 

geiz  en,  giz'-zen,  v.i.  [Sw.  gisna  =  to  dry 
up  ;  Icel.  gisin  =  dried.]  To  become  dry  and 
shrink  for  lack  of  moisture  ;  to  wither  ;  to 
fade. 

"  Gude-will,  man,  is  a  geizen'd  tub  that  haudi  DM 
liquor."—  Scott  :  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch,  xxv. 

gek  ko,  s.    [GECKO.] 

*  gel'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  gelo  =  to  congeal  ;  gelu  =s 
frost.]  That  may  or  can  be  congealed  ;  capable 
of  being  converted  or  concreted  into  a  jelly. 

gel  -a  da,  s.    [An  Abyssinian  word(?).] 

Zool.  :  A  baboon  closely  allied  to  llama- 
dryas,  discovered  by  Riippel  in  Abyssinia, 
and  in  consequence  named  Gelada  ruppelii. 
It  figures  in  the  list  of  the  Zoological  Society 
as  Theropithecus  gelada. 

gel-a-lse'-an,  a.    [Named  after  Gelal-u-Din, 
Sultan  of  Khorassan.] 
Chron.  :  See  etym.  and  compound. 

gelalsean  era,  s. 

Chron.  :  An  era  introduced  by  Gelal-u-Din 
and  commencing  March  4,  A.D.  1079.  (Sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  &c.) 

ge-las'  i-mus,  s.  [Gr.  yeAatn^  (gelasimos) 
=  laughable,  from  yeAaw  (gelao)  =  to  laugh. 
What  is  ludicrous  about  the  matter  is  to  see 
such  marine-looking  animals  as  crabs  ashore, 
and  flourishing  an  abnormally  large  claw  in 
the  face  of  their  foes.] 
Zool.  :  [CALLING  CRAB]. 

*  ge-las  -tic,  a.  &  s.     [Gr.  veAaoruco?  (gelat- 
tikos)  —  inclined  to  laugh  ;  ycAow  (gelao)  =  to 
laugh.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  laughter. 

"  Expanding  the  gelastic  muscles."  —  T.  Brotmt  : 
Workt,  ii.  140. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Laughter,  merriment. 

"When  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  a  dreadful 
course  of  drastics,  should  Hud  that  gelasiia  had  .been 
substituted."—  Southey:  Doctor,  ch.  extraord. 

gel-a-tig'-en-otis,  a.  [Eng.  gelatine,  and  Gr. 
yevvaia  (gennao)  —  to  produce.]  Producing  or 
yielding  gelatine. 


These  are  the  skin,  the  serous  membranes,  the 
cellular  sheaths  of  the  muscles,  the  organic 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e ;    ey  —  a.   qu  =  kw* 


gelatinate — gelt 
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ge-lat'-I-nate,  t'.u  <Sr  t.  [Eng.  gelatin(e);  -ate.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  Income  converted  or  con- 
creted into  a  substance  like  jelly. 

B.  Trans. :  To  concrete  or  convert  into  a 
substance  like  jelly. 

ge-lat-I-na'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  gelatin(e);  -ation.] 
The  act  or  process  of  converting  into  a  sub- 
stance like  jelly ;  the  state  or  process  of  be- 
coming gelatinated. 

gel  -a- tine,  gel-a-tln,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  gelatine ; 
Sp.,"Port-,  &  Ital.  gelatina,  from  Lat.  gelatus  — 
frozen,  pa.  par.  of  gelo  =  to  cause  to  freeze ; 
gelu  =  frost,  cold.]  So  named  from  the  tend- 
ency which  the  substance  has  to  congeal  and 
become  to  a  certain  extent  sol'd. 

A.  As  substantive : 

Chem.  :  Gelatin,  Cy-sH^Na-iOas.  ?  Animal 
glutin,  obtained  by  treating  bones  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  mineral 
constituents  of  the  bone,  consisting  of  phos- 
phates and  carbonates  of  calcium,  magnesium, 
&c.,  and  leaves  the  bone  cartilage.  [OssEiN.j 
This,  when  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  water, 
dissolves,  and  forms  gelatine,  which  can  be 
purified  by  dissolving  in  hot  water  and  pre- 
cipitating by  alcohol.  A  pure  variety  is  ob- 
tained from  the  swimming-bladder  of  the 
sturgeon,  or  other  species  of  Acipenser.  Im- 
pure gelatine,  called  glue,  is  prepared  by 
boiling  down  pieces  of  hide,  horn,  hoof,  carti- 
lage, &c.,  with  water  under  pressure.  Pure 
gelatine  is  amorphous,  transparent  in  thin 
plates,  of  a  yellowish-white  colour ;  it  lias 
neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  is  neutral  to  vege- 
table colours  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether.  In  contact  with  cold  water  it  swells  up, 
and  is  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  is  not  precipi- 
tated by  acids,  except  by  tannic  acid,  which 
gives  a  flaky  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether :  this  reaction 
takes  place  in  the  formation  of  leather 
(q.v.).  The  aqueous  solution  of  gelatin  turns 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left.  Gelatin 
subjected  to  dry  distillation  yields  methyla- 
mine,  cyanide  of  ammonium,  pyrrol,  &c. ;  by 
oxidation  with  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese 
dioxide,  or  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  it 
yields  hydrocyanic  acid,  acids  of  the  fatty 
series,  henzoic  aldehyde  and  benzoic  acid,  &c. 
Gelatine  boiled  with  caustic  potash  yields 
glycocine  and  leucine.  Gelatine  con  tains  about 
about  50  per  cent,  of  carbon,  6'6  of  hydrogen, 
and  18'4  of  nitrogen ;  when  pure  it  probably 
contains  no  sulphur.  Moist  gelatine  exposed 
to  the  air  rapidly  putrefies,  the  liquid  becoming 
first  acid,  but  afterwards  it  gives  off  ammonia. 
Dry  gelatine  is  unaltered  by  the  air.  Gelatine 
gives  no  precipitate  with  lead  acetate,  alum,  or 
:  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  A  mixture  of  gela- 
tine with  potassium  diehromate  becomes,  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  light.insoluble  in  water. 

B.  As  adj  :  Composed  of,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  gelatine  ;  gelatinous. 

gel  a-tln  -I  form,  a.  [Eng.gelatin(e);  i  con- 
nective ;  -form.]  Having  the  form  of  gelatine ; 
gelatinous. 

ge-lat'-In-ize,  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  gelatin(e) ;  -ize.] 
The  same  as  GELATINATE  (q.v.). 

£e-lat-I-nd-,  in  comp.  [GELATINE.]  Contain- 
ing gelatine. 

gelatine-sulphurous,  a.  Consisting 
of  gelatine  and  sulphur. 

ge-lat-I-no'-si,  s.  pi.  [Mas.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
gelatinosus  =  gelatinous.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  his 
second  order  of  Polypi.  He  includes  under  it 
his  genera  Hydra,  Corine,  Cristatella,  Vorti- 
cella  and  Pedicellaria.  (Cuvier,  ed.  Griffith.) 

ge  lat  I  nous,  a.  [Eng.  gelatine) ;  -ous.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of  gelatine  ;  resem- 
bling, or  of  the  nature  or  consistency  of  gela- 
tine ;  viscous,  jelly-like 

"  The  getaiinoui  substance  being  nothing  hut  the 
half-diifFitnl  remains  of  earthworm*,  on  which  thexe 
birds  f««L"— Pennant :  llrilah  Zoology ;  Common  dull. 

gelatinous-lichens,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Lichens  having  a  gelatinous  thallus. 
Examples  :  Iceland  Moss  (Cetraria  islandica), 
and  Reindeer  Moss  (Cladonia  rang\ferina). 

gelatinous-tissues,  s.  pi.  [GELATIOEN- 
ous  TISSUES.] 

•geld,  *gSlt  (1),  s.  [A.S.  <!'l>l,  gild  =  tribute, 
custom  ;  O.  Sax.  geld ;  O.  Fris.  jeld ;  O.  H.  Ger. 


*  gelde,  *  gel  -den, 

v.t.    [Icel.  gelda;  cogn. 


gelt  ;  Goth,  gild  ;  Ger.  &  Dut.  geld  =  money, 
tribute.] 

1.  Money,  tribute,  compensation,  ransom. 
Generally,    in    composition,   as   DanejreH,   or 
Danegeld  (q.v.). 

••  Free  from  all  geltt  and  payments."  —  Fuller  : 
WalOiam  Abbey,  p.  7. 

2.  A  guild  (q.v.). 

*  g-eld  (2),  *  gelde,  a.  &  s.    [GELT.] 

geld,  *  geel-i 
•gel-dyn,  *  gl     .  . 

with  Sw.  galla  ;  Dan.  gilde.]    [GALT,  GELT.) 

L  Lit.  :  To  castrate,  to  emasculate  ;  to  de- 
prive of  the  power  of  generation. 

"Som  beeth  igilded  that  gildeth  hem  self  for  the 
kyngdom  of  God."—  Trerita,  v.  53. 

*  IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  deprive  of  any  essential   part  ;   to 
mutilate. 

"  Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony." 

Shakeip.  :  Kichiird  II.,  It  L 

2.  To  clear  or  free  from  anything  immodest 
or  obscene  ;  to  expurgate. 

"They  were  diligent  enough  to  make  sure  work,  and 
to  geld  it  so  clearly  in  some  places,  that  they  took 
away  the  very  manhood  of  it"—  Dryden  :  Juvenal. 
(Pref.) 

*  geld  -a-ble  (1),  a.    (Eng.  geld,  v.  ;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  gelded. 

*  geld  -a-ble  (2),  a.    [Eng.  geld  (I),  s.  ;  -able.] 
Liable  to  pay  taxes. 

geld'-er  (1),  *geld-ere,  s.    [Eng.  geld,  v.  ; 
-er.  ]    One  who  gelds  or  castrates  ;  a  gelding. 
"  Geld  later  with  ge7dert,  as  many  one  do, 
And  look  of  a  dozen  to  geld  away  two." 

Tuuer:  Siabandrie. 

geld'-er  (2),  s.    [GUELDER.] 

gelder  rose,  s.    [GUELDER-ROSE.] 

•geld  -hood,  'geld  hede,  s.  [Eng.  geld, 
v.  ;  -hood.]  Barrenness. 

geld'  -Ing,    *  geld  -Inge,    *geld-yng, 

*  geld  ynge,  *  gueld-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  & 
s.  [GELD,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

L  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  castrating  ;  castration. 

2.  One  who  has  been  gelt  or  castrated  ;  ap- 
plied — 

*  (1)  To  men,  and  equivalent  to  the  more 
modern  word  eunuch  (q.v.). 

"And  when  lie  the!  weren  come  up  of  the  watir,  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  ravysched  Filip,  and  the  geldytige 
say  him  no  more."—  WycUffe  :  Actt  viii.  39. 

(2)  To  animals  ;  specifically,  a  castrated 
horse. 

"  A  coach  and  ten  aeldinys  for  the  more  easy  con- 
veying of  him  to  Mosco."—  Uackluyt  :  Voyaget,  i.  459. 

*  II.  Fig.  :  An  emasculating  or  depriving  of 
strength  or  force. 

"Gelding,  slgnifteth  a  subduing  of  our  affections. 
and  taming  the  foul  lust  of  pleasure,  vnto  the  will 
of  reason."—  If  Uion  :  The  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  97. 

ge-lech'-I-d89,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  yri^'Xn^  (geleches) 
=  sleeping  on  the  ground  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Moths,  tribe  Tineina. 
It  contains  173  British  species,  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  number.  (Stainton.) 

*  gel'-I-cide,  s.    [Lat.  gelicidium,  from  gelu  = 
frost,  and  cado  =  to  fall.]     A  frost.    (Coles.) 

*  gel'  -Id,   "gel-ed,   a.     [Lat.  gelidns,  from 
gelu  =  frost.)     Extremely  cold  or  cool. 

"  By  gelid  founts  and  careless  rills  to  muse." 

gel-Id-I-a  -cg-so,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gelidi(um), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceas.) 

Bot.  :  A  family,  tribe,  or  order  of  rose-spored 
Algse,  and  belonging  to  the  group  Desmio- 
8  perinea,  i.e.,  those  bearing  necklaces  of 
spores.  Some  of  the  foreign  species  are  very 
beautiful.  Type,  Gelidium  (q.v.). 


'-i-tfc  s.      [Eng.  gelid;   -ity.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gelid  ;  extreme  cold. 

gel  id'-I-um,  s.   [Dimin.  of  Lat.  gelidus  =  icy 
cold,  from  gelu  =  icy  coldness.] 

Bot.  ;  The  typical  genus  of  Gelidiacese  (q.v.). 
Gelidium  corneum  is  a  common  seaweed  with 
a  red  pinnated  horny  frond  from  two  to  six 
or  eight  inches  high. 


*  gel'-ld-ly,  a<lv      [Eng.  gelid,   -ly.]    In  an 
extremely  cold  manner  ;  coldly,  frigidly. 

*  gel -id-ness,  s.     [Eng.   gelid;    -ness.]    Ex- 
treme cold  ;  gelidity. 

gel-in'-e-ae,   s.  pi.     [From  Lat.  gel(o)  =  to 
cause  to  freeze  ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inece.] 

Bot.  :  Cells  in  algals  secreting  vegetable 
jelly.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

*  gell  (1),  v.i.     [Ger.  gellen.]     To  tingle  :  t» 
thrill  with  acute  pain. 

"  Your  wounds  they  will  both  glow  and  ye!!. 
Sow  full  sore,  and  be  full  ill.'      air  Egrir.  p.  U. 

*  gell  (2),  v.i.    [Icel   geil  =  a  crack,  a  fissure.) 

To  crack  in  consequence  of  heat ;  a  phrase 
used  concerning  wood  which  cracks  in  drying. 

gell  (3),  v.  i.     [GALE,  v.]    To  sing  loudly ;  to 
bawl  in  singing  ;  to  yell. 

»  gell  (4),  v.t.  &  i.    [GEAL,  «.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  form  into  a  jelly,  to  congeal. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  assume  the  consistence  of 
jelly ;  to  set. 

*  gell  (1),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  leech. 

gell  (2),  s.    [GELL  (2),  v.]    A  rent,  crack,  or 
split  in  wood. 

"  I  stevellit  b&cke.  and  lowten  doune,  set  mai  nebb 
to  ane  gell  in  the  dor."— Hogg :  Winter  Talet,  ii.  41. 

gell  (3),  gill,  s.    [GILL  (l),  «.] 

Bot. :  A  labiate  plant,  Nepeta  Glechoma. 

*  gel-loch,  s.  [GELL  (3),  v.]  A  shrill  cry,  a  yelL 

"  Well  never  mair  scare  at  the  poolly-woolly  of  the 
whaup,  nor  swirl  at  the  gellodt  of  the  em."— Brtnenie 
of  Bodtbeck,  i.  888. 

gel-lock,  s.     [A  corrup.  of  gavelock  (q.v.).] 
An  iron  crow-bar. 

*gel'-ly;  S.  &  a.      [JELLY.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Jelly. 

B.  As  adj. :  Clotted. 

"  They  softly  wipt  away  the  getty  blood." 

Spenier  * f.  «.,  III.  IT.  Ml 

»£e-lSs-CO-pjf,    s.      [Gr.    Y«'\ttK    (gelos)  = 
laughter,  and  maartu  (skopeo)  =  to  see.] 

Antiq. :  An  old  kind  of  divination  by  the 
laughter  of  any  person ;  the  inferring  or  dis- 
covering the  qualities,  &c.,  of  any  person  by 
the  nature  of  his  laughter. 

*gel'-ous,  a.    [JEALOUS.] 

gel'-se-mine,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  gelsemfium),  and 
suff.  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid,  C^K^NgO^,  occurring 
in  the  root  of  Gelsemium  sempervirens.  It  is 
an  amorphous  transparent  mass,  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether.  It  tastes  bitter  and  is  poisonous; 
when  it  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
potassium  diehromate  is  added,  the  solution 
turns  a  cherry-red  colour,  then  violet,  and 
then  green. 

gel-se'  -mi-urn,  s.    [Ital.  gelsomino  =  jasmine.) 

1.  Bot. :  X  genus  of  Loganiaceae,  or,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  of  Bignoniaceae.    Gelsemium 
nitidum  or   sempervirens,  a    climbing  shrub 
with  fragrant  yellow  flowers,  is  the  Carolina 
Jessamine.      It   has    been    introduced    into 
British  greenhouses. 

2.  Phar. :  Tincture  of  gelsemium  root  U 
used  in  America  as  a  sedative ;  in  overdoses 
it  causes  death  by  paralysis  of  the  respiratory 
muscles. 

gelt,  pa.  par.    [GELD,  ».] 

gelt,  'geld,  *  gelde,  "gild,  *yeld,  a.  *  «. 

[Icel.  geldr;  O.  Sw.  gcilder;  Sw.  gall;   Dan. 
gold.]    [GELD,  v.] 

A,  As  adjective: 

L  Literally: 

1.  Castrated,  gelded. 

"Oeldynge  or  gelde  hone.  Canterlui."—Prvmft. 
Pan. 

*  2.  Barren,  unfruitful. 

"  Elesaheth  thi  cosyn,  that  1s  cald  geld 
She  has  conceyrTed  a  son." 

Tovtneley  Mytteriet,  p.  7*. 

*  IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Emasculated;  having  lost  the  power  ol 
generation. 

"  Elde  maketh  me  peld  an  growen  al  gral " 

Early  gnglith  Puemt,  p.  148. 

2.  Weak,  feeble,  spiritless. 

"  Myn  gomeacs  waxath  gelde."      Lyric  Pofmi,  p.  H, 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  Joltrl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench  ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  £enophon,  exist,     ph  =fc 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.     tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble.  -did.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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gelt— gemmel 


B.  .4s  fufitt. :  A  gelding. 

"The  spayed  geltt  they  esteem  the  most  profitable." 
—Mortimer:  Hutoandry. 

•gelt  (1),  s.    [GILT.]    Tinsel  or  gilt  surface; 
or  perhaps  gold. 

"  I  won  ber  with  a  girdle  of  'irlt. 
Eluboat  »  lib  bugle  nhout  the  belt" 

3/«ruer  :  .SAepVuraj  Calender  ;  Feb. 

•gelt  (2),  S.       [GELD  (!),«.] 

gem,  *  gemme,  s.    [O.  Fr.  gtmmt,  from  Lat. 
pfwtmn  =  a  bud,   a  gem;    Ital.    gemma;    Sp. 
yema  ;  Port,  ffomo,  gemma.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  A  precious  stone,  as  the  diamond,  ruby, 
erne  raid,  &.C.,  especially  when  cut  and  polished 
for  ornamental  purposes  ;  a  jewel. 
'•  The  shining  circlets  of  hi»  golden  hair  .  .  . 
Instarred  with  gemt  and  gold,  bestrow  the  shore." 
Pope :  Boner ;  Iliad  i vii.  55. 
•2.  A  bud.    [GEMMI-LE.] 

"  From  the  joints  of  thy  prolific  stem 
*  swelling  knot  is  raised,  called  a  gem," 

Denham :  Of  Old  Age.  67«. 

8.  Anything  resembling  a  gem  in  beauty  or 
brilliancy  ;  as  a  drop  of  dew. 

4.  Anything  of  the  greatest  value,  beauty, 
or  rareness. 

IL  Zool. :  The  same  as  GEMMULE  (q.v.). 

•ff  Artificial  gems :  Factitious  stones  are  made 
of  very  pure,  fusible,  highly  transparent,  and 
dense  glass,  usually  called  paste  or  strass. 
The  composition  is  silica,  potassa,  and  oxide  of 
lead,  with  some  other  ingredients  at  times, 
and  metallic  oxides  for  colouring.  The  beauty 
depends  upon  the  clearness  and  the  exact  imi- 
tation of  the  natural  gem,  and  also  upon  the 
care  and  skill  in  the  cutting. 

H  Obvious  compounds  are  gem -adorned 
(Byron.) ;  gem-illumined,  gem-surpassing,  gem- 
tipt  (Cou-per),  Ac. 

gem  cutting,  s.  The  surfaces  of  gems 
•re  cut  into  facets  to  increase  their  brilliancy. 
The  greater  the  natural  brilliancy ,  the  fewer 
facets  are  required  to  obtain  a  given  brilliancy. 

gem-engraving,  5.  The  art  of  engraving 
on  gems.  It  is  performed  by  small  revolving 
wheels  or  points  charged  with  diamond  dust, 
emery,  &c.,  according  to  the  hardness  of  the 
gem.  It  is  also  called  Gem-sculpture,  or 
Lithoglypties(q.v.).  [CAMEO,  INTAGLIO.] 

gem-sculpture,  s.    The  same  as  GEM- 

ENGRAVING  (q.V.). 

•gem,  f.t.  &i.    [GEM,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  adorn  with  gems,  jewels,  or  precious 
•tones. 

2.  To  bespangle  or  adorn,  as  with  gems. 

"  In  the  vase  mysterious  fling 

Pinks  and  roses  gemmd  with  dew." 

Jonet:  Mute  Recalled. 

8.  To  put  forth  in  buds. 

"  Rose,  as  in  dance,  the  stately  trees,  and  spread 
Their  branches,  hung  with  copious  fruit,  or  gemmed 
Their  blossoms."  Mil  ton    P.  L..  Tii.  325. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  put  forth  the  first  buds. 
Ge-ma'-ra,  s.  [Aramaean  N^OS  (gemara),  which 

according  to  Buxtorf  is  =  supplement  or  com- 
plement, but  according  to  Dr.  Samuel  David- 
son is  =  doctrine,  being  derived  from  ""?? 
(gtmar)  =  to  learn.] 

Hebrew  Literature :  One  of  the  two  leading 
portions  of  the  Talmud,  which  is  divided  into 
the  Mishna  or  Text,  and  the  Gemara  or  Com- 
mentary. [TALMUD.] 

*  ge-mar-Ic,  a.    [Eng.  gemar(a);  -ic.]    Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Gemara. 

gem' -el,  ».    [Lat.  gemellus  =  twin,  paired  ;  Sp. 
gemilo ;  Ital.  gemello ;  O.  Fr.  gemeau.} 
*  L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  One  of  twins. 


2.  A  hinge.    [GEMEL-HINGE.] 

M A  stone-wrought  door  of  no  meane  weight: 
Yet  from  itselfe  the  gemeli  beaten  «o 
That  little  strength  could  thrust  it  to  and  fro." 
Browne:  Britannia' i  Pattoralt,  bk.  ii.,  a.  3. 

IL    Her. :   A  term  applied  to   two  liars  or 
barralets,  placed  parallel  to  each  other. 

"Two  gemeli,  silver,  between  two  griffins  passant" 
—Utrype:  Life  of  Smith,  ch.  i.,  note  a. 

gemel-hinge,  s. 

Locksmith.  :  A  hinge  consisting  of  an  eye  or 
loop  and  a  hook. 


gemel  ring,  s.  A  ring  with  two  or  more 
links ;  a  gimbal. 

gemel  window,  s. 

Arch. :  A  window  with  two  bays. 

gem  el  lar  i  a,  s.  [Lat.  gemellaria,  gemellar 
=  a  vessel  for  holding  oil.] 

Zonl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  fiimily 
Gemellariadae(q.v.).  The  cells  are  join'Vi  back 
to  tiack,  all  the  ]>airs  facing  the  same  way. 

gem-el  lar-i  a  dae,  s  /</.  IM-i.  Lat. 
gemellaria),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff  -idte.] 
Zool.  :  A  family  of  infum'libulate  polyzoa, 
sub-order  Cheilnstomata  It  was  founded  by 
Prof.  Busk.  The  cells  are  opposite  in  pairs, 
the  polyzoary  continuous. 

ge-mel-li,  s.  pi.    [GEMELLUS.] 

*  gem  el  lip   a  rous,  a.     [Lat.  gemelbts  = 
twin,  and  pario  =  to  bring  forth.]    Bearing  or 
producing  twins. 

ge  mcl  lus  (pi.  ge-mel-li),  ».  [Lat.  =" 
twin.] 

A  nat. :  One  of  two  small  twin  muscles  in 
the  thigh.  There  is  a  gemellus  superior  and  a 
gemellus  inferior. 

"  gem'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  gemens,  pr.  par.  of  gemo 
=  to  groan.]  Groaning.  (Mount.) 

*  gem -In-al,  s.    [Lat.  geminus  —  twin-born.] 
A  pair,  a  doublet. 

"The  often  harmony  thereof  softened  the  verse  more 
than  the  majesty  of  the  subject  would  permit,  unless 
they  had  all  been  geminaU  or  couplets. "  —  Dro-yt on  . 
Baront'  Wan.  (Pref.) 

*  gem'-I-nate,  a.    [Lat.  geminatus,  pa.  par.  of 
gemino  =to  double  ;  geminus  =  twin-born.] 

Sot. :  United  or  collected  in  pairs. 

geminate-flowers,  s.  pi. 

Sot.  .-Twin  flowers ;  flowers  produced  in  pairs. 

geminate-leaves,  s.  pi. 

Sot.  :  Leaves  arranged  in  pairs ;  leaves 
springing  from  the  same  node,  but  not  oppo- 
site to  each  other. 

*  gem'-i-nate,  v.t.    [Fr.  geminer  •  Ital.  gemi- 
nare ;  Sp.  geminer.]  [GEMINATE,  a.]  To  double. 

"  W  is  but  the  v  geminated  in  the  full  sound."— Ben 
Jttnton  :  Englith  Orammar. 

*  gem-i-na'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  geminatio,  from 
geminatiis,  pa.  par.  of  gemino  =  to  double.] 

1.  The  act  of  doubling ;  duplication. 

"They  admit  a  gemination  of  principal  part*."  — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errourg,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Duplication  ;  reduplication  ;  an  increas- 
ing twofold. 

"  If  the  evil!  be  in  the  sense  and  in  the  conscience 
both,  there  is  a  gemination  of  it."— Bacon  :  Colours  of 
Good  i  Evil,  |  8. 

gem'-i-ni,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  pi.  of  Lat.  geminus= 
twin,  produced  at  the  same  birth  with  another.] 

Astron.  :  The  third  of  the  zodiacal  constel- 
lations [X].  The  name  is  given  from  two  con- 
spicuous stars,  a  and  ft  Geminorum,  the  former 
named  after  the  example  of  the  Greeks  Castor ; 
the  latter,  Pollux.  If  an  imaginary  line  be 
drawn  through  the  belt  of  Orion  and  two 
bright  stars  in  the  line  of  the  belt,  it  will 
nearly  pass  through  Gemini.  If  again  Regulus 
and  Aldebaran  be  above  the  horizon,  and  the 
space  between  them  be  equally  divided,  the 
point  of  bisection  will  be  in  Gemini.  Castor 
is  a  remarkable  binary  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, Pollux  is  of  the  second.  The  sun  enters 
the  third  sign  of  the  zodiac  which  is  different 
from  the  actual  constellation  about  May  21, 
and  passes  from  it  to  Caiicer  about  June  21. 

If  Gemini  (geminy,  jiminy)  is  used  as  a  kind 
of  mild  oath  or  interjection  ;  but  in  this  rase 
the  word  is,  according  to  Mr.  Palmer  (F"l!;- 
Etymology),  identical  with  Ger.  0  Gemine; 
Dut.  Jemy,  Jemini,  which  are  shortened  forms 
of  Lat.  0  Jesu  Domint,  or  perhaps  merely 
from  Jesu  metis;  Ital.  Giesu  mio. 

gem -I -nlf- 16 -roils,  a.  [Lat.  geminus  - 
twin,  double ;  flos  (genit.  floris)  =.  a  flower ; 
Eng.  adj.  snff.  -ous.] 

Sot. :  Twin-flowered ;  having  two  flowers 
growing  together. 

*  gem'-in-ous,   o.     [Lat  geminus  —  twin.] 

Double  ;  in  pairs  ;  twin. 

"Christians  have  baptized  these  geminoui  births 
and  double  connascencies,  with  several  names,  a* 
conceiving  in  them  »  distinction  of  souls."— Browne  : 
Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  iii..  ch.  xv. 


*gem'-i-n$f,  s.    [GEMINI.]     A  pair,  a  brace, 
a  couple. 

"  I  have  grated  upon  my  good  friends  for  three  re. 


|ir».-ves  lor  you.  and  your  couch-fellow.  Nim ;  or  els* 
you  had  Iwked  through  the  grate,  like  a  geminv  of 
baboons.  '-Shaketp. :  Merry  tt'itei  of  Windsor,  ii.  1 

gem  I-tbr^es,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  gemUns  =  a,  sigh, a 
groan,  from  ye/iio  —  to  sigh,  to  groau.  The 
name  is  not  a  good  one.  Gemo  does  not  mean 
to  coo,  and  the  cheerful  love-song  of  the 
pigeons  is  neither  a  sigh  nor  a  groan.] 

H'-'iith. :  Cooers.   The  same  as  the  sub-order 
Cohimbacei  (q.v.).     It  contains  the  pigeons. 

gem  -ma  (pi.  gem'-msa),  s.    [Lat.  =  a  bud 
eye,  or  gem  of  a  plant.] 
I.  Botany : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Linna-us  to  a  Iwif- 
bud,  as  distinguished  from  the  flower-bud  oT 
a  plant.. 

2.  (PI.) :   Minute  green  bodies  in  the  rys- 
tulse  or  open  cups  which  constitute  the  fnit't  i- 
flcation  of  Marchantia.     They  occur  also  ii) 
some  Mosses  and  Hepaticae. 

IL  Zool.  (PL) :  The  buds  produced  by  any 
animal,  whether  detached  or  not. 

*  gem-ma  -90  qus  (or  ceous  as  shus),  •/. 

[Lat.  gemma;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -aceous.]  1'er- 
taining  to  gems  or  leaf-buds ;  of  the  nat  lire  of 
or  resembling  gems. 

gem  -mse,  s.  pi.    [GEMMA.] 

gem'-man,   s.      [A    vulgar    contraction    ol 

gentleman  (q.v.).]     A  gentleman.    (Vulgar.) 

"  At  home,  onr  Bow-street  gemmen  keep  the  laws. 

And  here  a  sentry  stands  within  your  calling." 

Byron :  Beppo,  M. 

*  gem'-ma-rjf,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  gem;  -ary.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  gems  or  jewels. 

"  The  principle  and  gemmary  affection  is  its  tfsV 
lucency.—  Browne:  t'ulgar  Errourt,  bk.  ii..  cb.  L 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  depository  for  gems  ;  a  jewel-housa 
(Blount.) 

2.  A  knowledge  of  gems. 


gem'  mate,  a.    [Lat.  gemmatus,  from  gemma 
—  a  gem.  ] 
Sot. :  Having  buds. 

*  gem'-mat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  gemmatus.]  Adorned 
or  set  with  gems  or  jewels. 

gem-ma  tion,  s.  [Lat.  gemmatus  =  (1)  bear- 
ing gems,  (2)  bearing  buds,  from  gemma  =  a 
gem,  a  bud  ;  Fr.  gemmation.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  The  act  of  budding;  specif,  the  produc- 
tion of  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  floral  leaves, 
the  former  developing  into  new  flowers  or  in- 
florescences.   This    is   seen    occasionally   in 
Scabiosa  and  Dipsacus. 

(2)  The  manner  in  which  young  leaves  are 
folded  up  in  a  bud  before  it  opens  ;  vernation. 

t  (3)  The  time  when  buds  come  forth. 

2.  Zool.  :  Generation  by  the  development  of 
buds,  which   in  some  species,   as  Cheroma, 
grows  out  of  the  forepart  of  the  body,  and  in 
others,  as  Vorticella,  from  the  hind  part  near 
the  stem,  or  from  the  stem  itself,  from  which 
the  young  animal  soon  detaches  itself.  (Owen.) 
Nicholson  considers  that  the  simplest  form  of 
gemmation  is  seen  in  the  power  possessed  by  a 
crustacean  to  replace  a  lost  limb.     Another 
form  of  it  is  when  a  forarainifer,  consisting 
of  a  little  sphere  of  sarcode,  develops  a  second 
one  like  the  first,  than  a  third  one  like  the 
second,  till  quite  a  group  of  these  little  globes 
has  been  formed,  after  which  the  whole  are 
surrounded    by  a    complex    shell.     Another 
kind  of  it  is  seen  in  the  Flustra,  in  which  a 
single  polypide,  by  developing  a  series  of  buds 
which  remain  in  contact  with  the  parent  stem, 
finally  makes  the  complex  sea  mat,  which  the 
unobservant  mistake   for  an  algal.      This  is 
called  continuous  gemmation.   When,  as  is  the 
case  of  the  fresh- water  Hydra,  the  new  being* 
developed    from   buds  become  disconnected 
from  their  parents,  and  set  up  a  separate  ex- 
istence, the  phenomenon  iscalled  discontinuous 
gemmation.      Finally   when  the  young  indi- 
viduals remain  within  the  body  of  the  parent 
till  that  parent  dies,  this  is  termed  internal 
gemmation.       It   occurs    in   some   polyzoa. 
(Nicholson.) 

gem  -mels,  *.  pi.    [GEMBL.  ]    A  pair  of  hinge* 


Ate.  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  cameL,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pftt* 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    •,  o>  =  «;  «7  =  «v    qo  =  ttw. 
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cem  -ms-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  gemnieus,  from  gemma 
=  a  gem,  a  trail  ] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  gems. 
"Smiietiaies  we  tind  them  in  the  g^mmeout  matter 

Hxe]f."-U'ix>dw,ird:  On  Fouili. 

2.  Resembling  gems. 

"The  blue  is  of  an  inexpressible  splendour,  the 
richest  coerulean  glowing*witiia(7emm«>M«  brilliancy." 
— Pennant:  British  Zoology  ;  b'emmeoit*  Dragonet. 

gem-mlf-er-OUS,  i.  [Lat.  gemmifer,  from 
gemma  =  a  gem,  a  bud,  and  fero  =  to  bear ; 
Eng.  ad.j.  snff.  -nits.]  Reproducing  by  buds,  as 
vegetables,  and  certain  animals  of  the  lowest 
class,  as  Hydrozoa  ;  gemmiparous. 

•  gem  -mi  ness,  s.  [Eng.  gemmy ;  -ness.]  The 
quali'y  or  state  of  being  gemmy  ;  spruceness, 

smartness. 

*gem'-ming,s.  [Eng.  gem  ;  -ing.]  The  science 
of  gems  ;  collecting  of  gems. 

l-par'-I-tSf,  s.    [Eng.  gemmiparous) ; 


Zool. :  The  state  of  being  gemmiparous  (q.v.). 

gem-mlp  -a-roiis,  a.  [Lat.  gemma  =  a  gem, 
a  bn:l  ;  fmr'io  =  to  bring  forth,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff  -mis.] 

L  Ortl.  Lang.  :  Producing  gems  or  buds. 

IL  Zool.  :  Propagating  itself  by  new  indi- 
viduals, issuing  in  buds  from  the  body  of  the 
parent.  [GEMMATION.] 

*  gem-mo*' -I-t&  s.     [Lat.  gemmos(us)  =  full 
of  or  set  with  gems;  Eng.   suff.   -ity.]      The 
qualityjof  being  a  gem  or  jewel ;  abundance  of 
gems. 

*  gem  -mu-lar,   a.     [Eng.   gemmul(e)  ;   -ar.] 
Pertaining  to'or  of  the  nature  of  gemmules. 

gem  -mule,  s.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  gemmula,  dimin. 
of  gemma  —  a  gem,  a  bud.] 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  The  plumule  of  the  embryo  in  a  seed. 

(2)  The  terminal  bud  of  the  plumule. 

(3)  An  ovule. 

(4)  The  bud  of  a  moss. 

(5)  One  of  the  reproductive  spores  of  an 
algal. 

2.  Zoology; 

(1)  An  embryo  of  a  radiated  animal  at  the 
stage  when  it  resembles  a  ciliated  monad. 

(2)  An  encysted  mass  of  sponge-particles, 
from  which  new  ones  are  produced.  (Huxley.) 

ggm-mu-llf  -er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  gemmula  = 
a  little  jem  or  bud  ;  fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff  -out.]  Bearing  gemraules. 

gem -my,  a.     [Eng.  gem;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  gems;  set  with  gems;  bright, 
glittering. 

"  Famed  Oberon  with  damasked  robe  so  pay, 

And  gemmy  crown. "  Philip* :  Pott.  t. 

2.  Containing  gems. 

"  Not  venal,  vou  request  no  eastern  stores. 
Where  ruddy  waters  lave  the  gemmy  shores," 

Vniinyer:  Tibulliu;  tlegy  ii.,  bk.  Iv. 

8.  Spruce,  smart,  neat. 

*  gem'-d-njf,  s.    [Lat.  Gemonice  [state]  =  the 

Sad  Steps  (cf.  the  Bridge  of  Sighs),  situated 
on  the  Aventine  Hill,  leading  to  the  Tiber,  to 
which  the  bodies  of  executed  criminals  were 
dragged  by  hooks,  to  be  thrown  into  the  river.] 
Pain,  torment. 

•  "Anguish  through  every  member  flies 
And  all  those  inward  gemnnia 
Whereby  frail  flesh  In  torture  dies." 
Otdham :  To  the  Memory  of  Mr.  C.  Moment,  xxxill. 

gg-mo'te,  .«.  [A. 8.  gem6I.]  A  meeting ;  the 
court  of  a  hundred.  [MEET,  MOOT,  MOTE.] 

gems  bok,  gSms  boc,  ».  [Ger.  gemsbock 
=  the  male  of  the  chamois  :  gemse  =  chamois, 
and  bock  =  buck.] 

Zool.  :  An  antelo;*,  Oryx  Gazella,  called  by 
Pallas  Antilope  Oryx,  of  a  heavy  stout  build, 
about  five  feet  long,  three  feet  two  inches 
high,  with  straight  horns  from  two  to  two 
au'l  a  half  feet  long.  It  is  of  a  rusty  brown 
colour,  variegated  with  black  and  white.  It 
is  a  fierce  animal,  dangerous  when  wounded 
to  hunters,  and  at  times  holding  even  the  lion 
•t  bay.  It  inhabits  the  karroos  of  Southern 
'  Africa.  Pennant  called  ft  the  Egyptian  Ante- 
'  lope,  but  it  is  not  found  in  the  Nile  valley. 

"And  the  gemtbok  and  Hand  unhunted  recline 
By  the  nkirU  of  grey  forests  o'ertning  with  wild 
vine."         Tho*.  Prinyle :  Afar  in  the  Dttert. 


gems  -horn,  s.    [Ger.] 

Music : 

1.  An  instrument  made  of  the  horn  of  the 
chamois  goat. 

2.  An  organ-stop,  8,  4,  or  2  feet  in  length, 
the  pipes  of  which,  generally  of  metal,  are 
taper-shaped,  being  only  about  one- third  the 
size  at  the  top  that  they  are  at  the  mouth, 
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with  a  tone  somewhat  lighter  than  a  cylin- 
drical stop  of  the  same  scale  at  the  mouth, 
and  very  musical.  It  was  first  introduced 
here  by  Father  Smith,  who  placed  one  in  the 
choir  organ  at  the  Temple.  It  passed  out  of 
sight  for  many  years,  but  was  reintroduced 
by  the  late  Mr.  William  HilL  (E.  J.  Hopkins, 
in  Grove's  Diet,  of  Music.) 

-gen,  suff.    [Gr.  ytwdta  (gennao)  —  to  produce.] 
Chem. :  A  suffix,  as  in  hydroj/ew. 

gen,  s.    [Pers.] 

Dot.,  Phar.,  ate. :  Persian  manna,    [MANNA.] 

ge'-na,  s.  [Lat.  gena  =  the  cheek ;  Gr.  y*ws 
(genus)  =  the  under  jaw ;  Sans,  hanu  =  the 
jaw.] 

t  1.  Anat.  :  The  upper  part  of  the  face,  be- 
between  the  nose  and  ears. 

2.  Zool. :  A  sub-genus  of  Gasteropoda,  genus. 
Stomatella.  Found  in  the  seas  of  Southern 
Asia,  &c. 

go-nap 'pe,  s.  [From  the  place  of  its  manu- 
facture.] 

Fabric :  A  worsted  yarn,  whose  smoothness 
enables  it  to  be  conveniently  combined  with 
silk,  and  so  well  adapted  for  braids,  fringes,  &c. 

gendarme  (as  zhan-darm'),  ».    [Fr.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  of  the  armed  police  of  France. 
They  are  divided  into  horse  and  foot  gen- 
darmes.   They  are  all  picked  men,  and  are 
usually  selected  from  the  military  forces  for 
their  courage  and  good  character.    They  are 
divided   into   brigades,    and    a    number   of 
brigades  form  a  departmental  company. 

"  When  the  Peers  withdrew,  it  seems  the  proofs 
about  his  design  of  raising  the  North,  or  the  city,  or  of 
the  killing  the  gendarmes,  did  not  satisfy  them."— 
Burnet :  Hist,  of  the  Reformation  |;ui.  1551). 

IT  The  gens-d'armes  were  originally  the  king's 
horse-guards  only,  but  afterwards  the  king's 
gardes-du-corps ;  the  musketeers  and  light- 
horse  were  reckoned  among  them.  There  was 
also  a  company  of  gentlemen  (in  number  about 
250)  bearing  this  name. 

2.  Fig. :  (See  extract). 

"  Follinger  and  bis  followers  were  nearly  brought  to 
a  standstill  by  one  of  those  projecting  pieces  of  rock 
which  are  called  gendarmes :  apparently  from  their 
frequently  stopping  travellers. — Saturday  Review, 
Feb.  17,  1883,  p.  208. 

gendarmerie    (zhah  darm'-re),     gen 
dar'-mer-jf,   *  gen-darm-or-y,  *gen- 
dar-mour-ie,  s.    [Fr.  gendarmerie.] 

*  1.  A  body  of  armed  men. 

"  To  have  the  gendarmory  and  bands  of  horsemen 
...  in  a  readiness."— Strype  :  Memorial*.  1551. 

2.  The  body  of  gendarmes. 

gen-da  russa,  s.  [A  corruption  of  the 
Indian  name.] 

Sot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  or  sec- 
tion Gendarussese  (q.v.).  The  only  known 
species,  Gendarussa  vulgaris,  is  from  India. 
When  its  leaves  and  stalks  are  rubbed,  they 
emit  a  not  unpleasant  smell.  After  being 
roasted  they  are  given  in  India  in  chronic 
rheumatism  with  swelling  of  the  joints,  (l.ind- 
ley.) 

gen  da-rus-se'-ae,  *.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  gen- 
daruss(a),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eas.] 
Sot. :  A  tribe  or  section  of  Acanthacea. 

*  gende,  a.    [GENT,  a.] 

gen-der  (1),  'gen  dre,  *gen-er,  *gen- 

dyr,  ».     [Fr.  genre,  from  Lat.  grnere,  ablat. 
sing,  of  genus  =  a  kind,  a  kin ;  Itol.  genere  = 
kind  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  gentro.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  kind,  a  sort,  a  class. 

"  Our  bodies  are  our  gardens  ...  if  we  will  supply 
It  with  one  gender  of  herbs,  or  distract  It  with  many, 
the  power  or  corricil'le  authority  of  this  liea  in  our 
will.'' -SHoJtfip. :  Othello.  I.  3. 


*  2.  A  class  or  rank  of  people. 

"  Why,  to  a  public  count  I  riiiaht  not  go, 
Is,  the  great  love  the  general  gender  bear  him. 

ShuJa:si>.  :  Harslet,  iv.  T. 

*  3.  A  sex. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  a?  II. 
IL  Gram. :  One  of  those  classes  or  cate- 
gories into  which  words  are  divided  according 
to  the  sex,  natural  or  figurative,  of  the  objects 
which  they  represent ;  a  class  of  wo;-<ls  dis- 
tinguished by  similarity  of  ending,  such  end- 
ing marking  a  distinction  in  sex,  as  seen  in, 
adjectives,  nouns,  participles,  &c.  ;  a  gram- 
matical category  in  which  words  of  a  similar 
ending  are  classed  together.  In  English,  words 
denoting  males  are  said  to  be  of  the  masculine 
gender,  those  denoting  females  of  the  feminine 
gender,  and  those  denoting  things  of  no  sex 
of  the  neuter  gender.  Grammatical  gender  is 
that  which  is  marked  by  different  termina- 
tions, as  dominus  (m.),  domina  (f.).  Gram- 
matical gender  existed  in  Anglo-Saxon,  but 
went  out  of  use  gradually  after  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

"  Gender  is  a  grammatical  distinction,  and  applies) 
towordjonly.  Sex  is  a  natural  distinction,  and  applies 
to  livipg  objects."— J/orrit:  Outline*  of  English  Acci- 
dence, §  66. 

It  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gender 
and  sex :  "  Gender  signifies  properly  a  genut 
or  kind  ;  sex  signifies  the  habit  or  nature. 
The  gender  is  that  distinction  in  words  which 
marks  the  distinction  of  sex  in  things  :  there 
are,  therefore,  three  genders,  but  only  two 
sexes.  By  the  inflections  of  words  is  de- 
noted whether  things  are  of  this  or  that  sex, 
or  of  no  sex.  The  genders,  therefore,  are 
divided  in  grammar  into  masculine,  feminine, 
and  neuter  ;  and  things  are  divided  into  male 
and  female  sex."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

gen-der  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful] 

Af  tisic :  A  Javanese  musical  instrument, 
introduced  into  England  by  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles.  It  consists  of  a  row  of  parallel 
metallic  plates  supported  horizontally  by  two 
strings  passed  through  the  respective  nodal 
lines  of  the  plates.  Underneath  each  plate  is 
an  upright  bamboo,  containing  a  column  of 
air  of  such  a  height  as  to  reciprocate  the 
sound  of  the  plate  above. 

gen-der,  *  gen  -dre,  v.t.  &  i.     [A  contr. 
form  of  engender  (q.v.).  J 
*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  beget,  to  produce. 

"  And  all  old  Ocean  gender*  in  hi*  round." 

Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  M. 

2.  To  produce,  to  cause ;  to  give  rise  cr 
origin  to  ;  to  breed. 

"Foolish  and  unlearned  questions  avoid,  kuowuif 
that  they  do  gender  strife."— 2  Timothy  il.  2s. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  breed,  to  copulate. 

"  A  cistern  for  foul  toads 
To  gender  in."  Shaketp. :  Othello,  Iv.  *. 

*  gSn'-der-er,  *  gen-drer,  s.    [Eng.  vender, 
v. ;  -er.]    One  who  begets  or  gives  birth  top 
an  engenderer. 

"His  fadirand  modir,  gendreriot  hym."—  Wycliftr 

Zecharinh  xiii.  :i. 

gen  -der  ing,  »  gen-drynge,  pr.  par.,  a., 
&  s.  [GENDER,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  engendering ;  the 
thing  engendered. 

"I ...  behelde  ...  his yendrynge  In  his  kyndea.* 
Chaucer :  I/out  of  fame,  ii.  467. 

*  gSn'-drure,  s.    [O.  Fr.  (en)gendrure.] 

1.  The  act  of  begetting  or  procreating. 

"The  sinewis  of  bis  stones  of  yriitirure ,\>?u  fulclij 
togidere."—  Vyclift:  Job  xl.  IS. 

2.  That    which    is    engendered;    produce, 
issue. 

"  Oentille  gendrure  to  make." 

Robert  de  Brunnt,  p.  253. 

gen  e-a-gen'-e  sis,  *.    [Gr.  ynta.  (genea)  = 
race,   stock,   family,   and  yc'vecris  (genesis)  => 
origin,  source.] 
Biol. :  The  same  as  PARTHENOGENESIS  (q.v.). 

gen  e  a  log  ic  al,  « gen-S-a-ldg'-Ic  (pr 
gen  6  as  ge-ne),  a.  [Eng.  genealog(y);  -ic, 
-ical.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  descent  of  fninl* 
lies;  exhibiting    the  succession  of  families 
from  a  progenitor. 

"There  are  many  Incidental  verities,  historical, 
geographical,  genealogical,  chronological,  Ac."—  Wattr- 
land  :  World,  viii.  106. 

2.  According  to  the  descent  of  a  person  or 


fcoil,  boy:  petit.  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  & 
M>i»n,    tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -slon  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  anus,   -ble,  -die,  &u.  =  Del,  del* 
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fcmily  from  an  ancestor:  as,  a  gaifalogical 
ordei  . 

"Thf  golden  trait  of  true  (vatriotlsra.  renl  iwrsoual 
rrv^tiifA--*.  ami  nubility  uuilultOittil  to  n  <jfi>  ;ii-<  ;«•  it 
Ubie."—  r.  Xnox:  ittttrttoa  fouay  Xooltmau,  let.  SS. 

genealogical  tree.  5.  Tlie  genealogy 
or  succession  of  a  family  from  a  progenitor 
drawn  out  in  the  figure  of  a  tree,  with  the 
root,  stem,  branches,  <tc. 

ge-ne'-a-lo'g'-lc-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  gtnea- 
logicnl  ;'-ly.]  In  a  genealogical  manner;  ac- 
cording to  genealogy. 

gg-ne-al  -0-gist,  *.     [Eng.  genealogy)  ;  -ist  ; 
Fr.    genealogist*;   Sp.    &    Port,   genealogista.] 
•  One  who  is  skilled  in  tracing  the  genealogy 
or  descent  of  families. 

"With  whatever  delight  the  Cambrian  gtnealogiit 
might  pursue  the  line  of  his  ancestry."—  Lord  Tetffn- 
mouth:  Li  fee*'  Sir  IK.  Janet. 

ge-nS-al-d-gize,  r.i.  [Eng.  genealog(y);  -tee.] 
To  investigate  or  trace  the  genealogies  or 
descents  of  families. 


ge- 

nel-O-gie,  s.  [Fr.  genealogie,  from  Eat. 
gtiiealiyia,  from  Gr.  ytv*a\oyia  (getiealogia)  = 
an  account  of  a  family  :  yivea.  (genea)  =  birth, 
race,  descent,  and  Aoyia  (logia)  =  an  account  ; 
AOVOT  (logos)  —  a  discourse  ;  Ae'-yu  (logo)  =  to 
tell,  to  speak  of  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  genealngia.] 

1.  The  history  or  account  of  the  succession 
of  families  ;  an  enumeration  or  exhibition  of 
descent  in  the  natural  order  of  succession  ;  a 
pedigree. 

"  This  ia  the  geneloffie  from  S.  Margarete  the  quene 
Of  kynges  bi  4  bi  in  kymle  that  has  heue." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  111. 

2.  A  pedigree,  a  lineage  ;  the  descent  of  a 
family  from  a  progenitor. 

"The  undents  ranged  chaos  Into  several  regions; 
and  in  that  order  sucessively  rising  one  from  another, 
a*  if  it  was  a  pedigree  or  genealogy."—  Burnet  :  Theory 
Of  the  Earth. 

*  3.  Offspring,  generation. 

"  Their  several  wives,  and  a  Joyous  genealogy  out  of 
them."—  Sterne:  SentimenUu  Journey  ;  The  Supper. 

•  gen'-e-arch,  s.    [Gr.  yivas  (genos)  =  a.  race, 
a  tribe,  and  opvu  (nrcho)  =  to  rule,  to  govern.] 
The  governor  of  a  tribe  ;  the  chief  of  a  family. 

•gSn'-er,  s.     [Fr.  genre.]'   [GENDER,  «.]     A 
gender,  in  grammar. 

"  How  mony  gentret  is  thare  in  ane  pronowne  !"— 
Vaut  :  Rudiment  .  Dd.  iiij.  b. 

*gen'-er,  v.t.    [Lat.  genero,  from  genus  (genit. 
generis)  =  a  race..    To  gender,  to  generate. 

gen'-er-a,  s.  pi.    [Lat.]    The  plural  of  genus 

(q.V.). 

•gen-er-a-bn  -i-ty,  s.   [Eng.  generable;  -tty.] 
Capability  of  being  generated  or  produced. 

*  gSn'-er-a-ble,  a.     [Lat.  generabilis,  from 
genero  —  to  beget  ;  Ital.  generabile;  Sp.  gener- 
able.]   Capable  of  being  begotten,  produced, 
or  generated. 

"  But  we  spealChere  of  the  original  life  of  the  soul 
itself,  that  this  is  substantial,  neither  genenMe  nor 
corruptible."  —  Cudworth:  Intellectual  System,  p.  862. 

gen  er  al,  *  gen  er  all,  *  gen  er  alle, 

a.,  adv,,'&  s.  [Fr.  general,  from  Lat.  generalis 
=  pertaining  to  a  genus  or  race  ;  genus  (genit. 
generis)  —  a  race  ;  Sp.  general  ;  Ital.  generale.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a  whole  genus, 
kind,  class,  ororder  ;  not  special  ;not  particular. 

"  They,  because  some  hatve  been  admitted  without 
trial,  make  that  fault  general  which  is  particular."— 
Whitffifte. 

•2.  Collective. 

"  Our  general  forces  at  Brtdgenorth  shall  meet." 
Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  /r.,  ill.  2. 

3.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  whole  com- 
munity ;  public,  common. 

"  Nor  failed  they  to  express  how  much  they  praised, 
That  for  the  general  safety  be  despised 
His  own."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  U.  481. 

4.  Common  to  many  or  the  majority  ;  ex- 
tensive, though  not  universal. 

"  A  writer  of  tragedy  must  certainly  adapt  himself 
more  to  the  general  taste."—  Miuon:  Elfrida  (lutrod. 
Letters). 

5.  Not  directed  to  any  single  or  particular 
object  ;  taking  in  the  whole  :  as,  To  take  a 
general  view  of  a  subject. 

6.  Lax  in  signification  ;  not  confined  to  any 
particular  or  special  use  or  import  ;  not  spe- 
cific; indefinite,  vague. 

"Where  the  author  speaks  more  strictly  and  par- 
ticularly on  any  theme,  it  will  explain  the  more  loose 
and  general  expressions."—  WatU. 


7.  Not  restrained  by  narrow  or  distinctive 
limitations  ;  wide. 

"yo  general  characters  of  parties  (call  them  either 
sects  or  churches)  can  be  so  fully  and  exactly  drawn, 
as  to  comprehend  all  the  several  members  of  them  ;  at 
least  all  such  as  are  received  under  that  deuominv 
tion.-— Dryden  •  Bind  t  Panther.  (Prel) 

8.  Common,  usual,  ordinary. 

"  I've  been  bold, 
For  that  I  knew  it  the  most  general  way." 

Shaketp. :  Timon  of  A  them.  11. 1 

9.  In  all ;  taken  or  viewed  as  a  whole  or  in 
the  gross. 


*  B.  As  adv. :  Generally,  commonly. 

"  Should  go  BO  general  current." 

Shaketp. :  1  Benry  IV.,  iv.  L 
C.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  whole ;  that  which  comprehends  or 
includes  all,  or  the  chief  part ;  that  which  is 
general ;  opposed  to  particular  ;  general  prin- 
ciples. 

"  To  conclude  from  particulars  to  generalt  is  a  false 
way  of  arguing." — Broome. 

*  2.  The  public,  the  community  ;  the  general 
body  of  the  people. 


*3.  That  which  is  general  or  common  to  all. 

"  All  onr  abilities,  .  .  . 
Severals  and  general*  of  grace." 

Shaketp. :  Troilut  *  Crettida,  L  3. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2  (1). 

"  The  war's  whole  art  each  private  soldier  knows. 
And  with  a  general t  love  of  conquest  glows." 

Addison  :  The  Campaign,  294. 

*  5.  A  leader,  a  chief. 

"  The  general  of  your  woes.' 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  i  Juliet,  v.  S. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Eccles. :'  The  chief  or  head  of  un  order,  or 
of  all  the  houses  or  congregations  established 
under  the  same  rule. 

"After  the  bishops  come  the  mitred  abbots  .  .  .  with 
the  generals  of  the  religious  orders."— Dr.  B.  Vaugnan  : 
Fear  o/ Preparation  for  Vatican  Council,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Military: 

(1)  One  of  the  chief  military  officers  of  a 
country  or  government ;  the  commander  of  an 
army  or  of  a  division  or  brigade  ;  a  general 
officer.    They  are  known  in  order  of  rank  as 
Generals,  Lieutenant-Generals,  Major-Generals 
and  Brigadier-Generals. 

(2)  A  general  drum-call  beaten  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  give  notice  to  the  infantry  to  be  ready 
to  march.    [GBNEBALE,  (2).] 

*  3.  Naut.  :  An  admiral. 

"  Amongst  which  ships  (being  all  of  small  burthen) 
there  was  one  so  well  liked,  which  also  had  no  man  in 
her,  as  being  brought  unto  the  generall  [Sir  F.  Drakel 
he  thought  good  to  make  stay  of  her  for  the  service. 
— Sir  F.  Drake  :  West  India  Voyage,  p.  5. 

If  In  general,  *  In  the  general,  *  For  the 
general :  In  the  main  ;  generally  speaking  ;  as 
a  rule  ;  for  the  most  part. 

"The  cloth,  in  general,  will  resist  water  for  some 
time  ;  but  that  which  has  the  strongest  glaze  will  re- 
sist longest."— Cook :  Third  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iL 

IT  General  is  commonly  affixed  to  words  ex- 
pressive of  rank  or  office  ;  with  the  force  of 
highest  or  senior  :  as,  Adjutant-General,  At- 
torney-General, Postmaster-General,  Solicitor- 
General,  Vicar-General,  &c.  (See  these  words.) 

general-agent,  s. 

Law :  A  person  authorized  by  his  principal 
to  sign  all  contracts,  execute  all  deeds,  and 
act  in  every  way  as  his  agent. 

General  Assembly,  s. 

Ecclesiol. :  The  highest  court  in  the  Estab- 
lished and  Free  Churches  of  Scotland.  It 
meets  statedly  once  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  reports  from  the  several  committees, 
appeals  from  the  synods,  &c.  It  consists  of 
a  certain  number  of  representatives,  one-half 
of  them  ministers,  the  other  half  elders,  from 
the  several  presbyteries.  It  is  presided  over  by 
a  moderator,  who  is  elected  by  votes  at  the 
commencement  of  each  assembly. 

general-bass,  s. 

Music:  Thorough  bass. 

general-charge,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  charge  the  use  of  which  is  to 
cause  the  heir  either  to  represent  his  ancestor 
or  to  renounce  the  succession. 

general-council,  s. 

Ch.  Hist. :  [COUNCIL,  CECUMENICAL]. 

general-court,  s.  A  court  of  legislature. 


general-dealer,  ».    One  who  deals  in 

nil  the  articles  of  daily  use,  instead  of  confin- 
ing himself  to  one  particular  branch  of  trade. 

general  demurrer,  s. 

Law :  [DKMURRER]. 

general-issue,  s. 

Law :  An  issue  which  traverses  and  deniea 
at  once  the  whole  declaration,  without  offering 
any  special  matter  whereby  to  evade  it. 

"As. in  trespass,  nan  culpabilit,  not  guilty  ;  In  debt 
upon  contract,  nu»>/ua»»  indebltatiu.  that  he  never 
was  indebted  ;  in  debt  on  Ijond,  nun  estfuctum,  it  isneK 
his  deed  ;  on  HU  atsumptit,  non  attumpgit,  he  inndu  no 
such  promise:  or  in  an  action  on  a  warranty,  that  he 
did  not  warrant,  or  on  an  agreement,  that  he  did  not 
agree.  These  pleas  are  called  the  general  tame,  bee,  use. 
by  importing  an  absolute  and  general  denial  of  what 
is  alleged  in  the  declaration,  they  amount  at  ouue  to 
an  issue :  by  which  we  mean  a  fact  affirmed  on  one 
side  and  denied  on  the  other."— Bloc/atone:  Comment.. 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  11. 

general-lien,  s. 

Law:  The  right  to  detain  a  chattel,  &c  , 
until  payment  be  made  not  only  for  the  parti- 
cular article,  but  of  any  balance  that  may  be 
due  on  a  general  account  in  the  same  line  of 
business. 

general-officer,  ». 

Mil. :  An  officer  commanding  an  array,  a 
division,  or  a  brigade  ;  a  general. 

general  post-office,  s.    [POST-OFFICE.] 

general-service,  «. 

Scots  Law  :  A  form  of  service  carrying  such 
heritable  rights  belonging  to  the  ancestor  as 
do  not  require  sasine,  or  such  as  were  per- 
sonally vested  in  him,  no  sasine  having  been 
taken  on  them  by  the  ancestor,  and  it  carries 
all  that  by  the  law  goes  to  the  heir-at-law. 
[SERVICE.] 

general-ship,  s. 

Naut. :  A  ship  advertised  by  the  owners  aa 
a  general  carrier,  and  not  under  special  con- 
trast to  any  particular  merchant  or  merchants. 

general  special-charge,  s. 

Scots  Law:  A  writ  passing  the  Signet,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  supply  the  place  of  a 
general  service,  and  to  vest,  by  a  fiction  of  law, 
those  subjects  which  would  have  required  a 
general-service  to  have  vested  them  in  the  heir. 

general  staff,  s. 

Mil. :  The  staff  of  an  army.    [STAFF.) 

general-tail,  s. 

Law :  An  estate-tail  where  one  parent  only 
is  specified  whence  the  issue  must  be  derived. 

general-term,  s. 

Logic :  A  term  which  is  the  sign  of  a  general 
conception  or  notion. 

^f  General  term  of  a  series:  That  term  from 
which  any  term  whatever  may  be  deduced,  by 
assigning  proper  values  to  the  arbitrary  con- 
stants which  enter  it 

general-warrant,  s. 

Law  :  A  warrant  to  apprehend  all  suspected 
persons,  without  naming  any  particular  indi- 
vidual.  The  last  general-warrant  issued  in 
England  was  that  on  which  Wilkes  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  on  April  30,  1763,  for  his 
attack  on  the  king's  speech  in  No.  45  of  the 
North  Briton. 

"This  warrant  is  unconstitutional,  illegal  and  abso- 
lutely void  :  it  is  a  general-warrant  directed  to  four 
messengers,  to  take  up  any  persons  without  naming 
or  describing  them  with  any  certainty,  and  to  appre- 
hend them  together  with  their  papers." — Lord  Cam- 
den  :  Charge  to  the  Jury  in  Wilkef  cote.  (Dec.  6,  1761) 

T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  general 
and  universal :  "  The  general  is  to  the  universal 
what  the  part  is  to  the  whole.  What  is  general 
includes  the  greater  part  or  number  :  what  is 
universal  includes  every  individual  or  part. 
The  general  rule  admits  of  many  exceptions : 
the  universal  rule  admits  of  none.  Human 
government  has  the  general  good  for  its  ob- 
ject :  the  government  of  Providence  is  directed 
to  universal  good.  General  is  opposed  to  par- 
ticular, and  universal  to  individual."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

gen-er-a'-le  (pi.  gen-er-a'-ll-a)  (1),  «. 

[Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  generalis  =  general.] 

1.  That  which  is  general. 

2.  The  usual  commons  in  a  religious  housa. 

3.  (PI.):  Generalities  ;  general  terms. 

"  Destined  to  serve  as  ihegmeralia  or  first  principles 
of  the  various  arts."—/.  S.  Mill.  (Ogilvie.) 


fitte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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*fcSn'-er-ale(2),  s.    [Pr.] 

Milit. :  KOI  inerly  a  lieat  of  druni  for  the 
•ssenibly  of  all  the  troops  preparatory  to  a 
march  or  to  going  ii»to  action.  When  beaten 
unexnectedly  it  was  the  signal  for  the  whole 
of  ti  troops  to  assemble  at  the  alarm-posts. 
(.Voyle.) 

"  Hurrah,  boys !  the  morning  of  battle  has  come, 
Aud  the  general*  's £>eating  on  many  a  drum." 

Davit:  llnttlt-Eve  of  the  Brigade. 

•  feen'-er-al-ess,  s.  [Eng.  general ; -ess.]  A 
female  general  or  commander. 

"  He  hastily  nominates  ffencrafestet."  —  Carlyle  : 
fnncl*  Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  viL,  f  5. 

•ggn  -er-al-Ifm,  ».    [Eng.  general ;  -ism.] 

1.  A  general  conclusion. 

2.  A  platitude. 

"  He  beean  with  generaliimi  about  humility."— 
Burton :  City  uf  the  Saintt,  ch.  v 

en  er  al  is  -si-mo,  s.  [Ital.  &  Sp.  ;  Pr. 
generalissime.]  A  commander-in-chief ;  the 
chief  commander  of  an  army  consisting  of  two 
ormoregranddivisionsunderseparate  generals. 
The  term  is  not  now  in  use  in  the  British  army. 
"In  case  of  any  foreign  invasion,  the  King  was  l>y 
law  to  be  generalissimo,  to  command  the  people  for 
their  own  safety."— Ludlow :  Jlemoirt ;  King  Charleti 
Caie. 

gen-er-al  -i-ty,  *  gen-er  al-i  tie,  s.   [Fr. 

i  gineralite,  from  Lat.  generalitas,  from  generalis 

=  general ;  Sp.  generalidad ;  Ital.  generalitd.] 

*  1.  The  state  of  being  general ;  the  quality 
of  including  species  or  particulars. 

"  Oeneralitt.    Generality,  generalluess."— Cotgrave. 

2.  A  general  statement ;  a  statement  which 
is  not  specific,  but  applies  to  a  whole  class 
taken  collectively  ;  a  statement  which  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  particular  case. 

"  To  conclude  under  oue  consideration  a  specialtie 
and  a  generaltite."—Bp.  Gardner :  Of  the  Pretence  of 
the  Sacrament,  So.  58. 

3.  The  main  body ;  the  bulk  ;  the  greatest 
part ;  the  majority. 

"  The  generality  of  men  are  prone  to  approve  the 
laws  and  rules  directing  to  Justice,  sincerity,  and 
beneficence."— Barrow,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  7. 

*  4.  (PI.) :  General  affairs ;  the  interests  of 
the  general  public. 

*  5.  A  district  governed  by  a  general. 

t&n -er-al-iz-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  generalise); 
-able.]  That  may  or  can  be  generalized  or 
reduced  under  a  general  rule,  or  referred  to  a 
particular  class  or  genus. 

"  Extreme  case*  are,  i/iso  nomine,  not  generalitalle." 
—Coleridge.  ( Webtter.) 

gen  er  al  iz-a-tion,  gen-er-al  is  a- 
tion,  s.  [Fr.  generalisation ;  Sp.  generaliza- 
tion.] [GENERALIZE.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  generalizing ;  the 
act  of  making  general,  or  of  bringing  several 
objects  agreeing  in  some  point  undera  common 
or  general  name,  head,  or  class  ;  an  extending 
from  particulars  to  generals. 

"This  has  led  some  philosophers  to  suppose  that 
another  faculty  besides  abstraction,  to  which  they 
have  given  the  name  of  generalization,  is  necessary  to 
account  for  the  formation  of  genera  and  species."— 
Stewart:  On  the  Human  Mind,  pt.  iv.,  j  1. 

2.  A  general  inference. 

gen  -er-al-ize,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  gentraliser ;  Sp. 
generalizar,  from  Lat.0eweruZis=general(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  reduce  to  or  arrange  in  a  genns ;  to 
•view  in  relation  to  a  genus  or  genera  ;  to 
bring,  as  a  particular  fact  or  series  of  facts, 
into  relation  with  a  wider  circle  of  facts. 

"  The  mind,  therefore,  makes  its  utmost  endeavours 
to  genmilite  Its  ideas,  begins  early  with  such  as  are 
'  most  familiar,  comes  in  time  to  those  that  are  less  so.' 
—/latinytirolte  :  Kuay  on  Human  Knowledge,  f  5. 

2.  To  deduce  or  infer  as  a  general  principle 
from  many  particulars. 

"A  mere  conclusion,  gmrrolitn&  from  a  multitude 
of  facts.-— Coleridge.  (Welater.) 

B.  Intrant. :  To  employ  oneself  in  generali- 
zation ;  to  generalize  objects. 

ggn'-er-al-ly,  *  gen  er  al  1,  *  gen-er- 
al- llche,  *  gen-er-al-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
general;  -ly.] 

1.  In  general ;  without  specification  or  exact 
limitation. 

"  Generally  we  would  not  have  those  who  read  this 
work  of  Sutva  Nylearum,  account  It  strange  that  we 
have  set  down  particulars  untried."— Bacon  :  Si/lva 
8#lvarum.  I  Pref.) 

2.  Collectively  ;  in  a  body  ;  not  partially  or 
severally,  but  universally. 

"  I  counsel  that  all  Israel  be  generally  gathered1  unto 
thee."-a  Samuel  xviL  11. 


3.  In  the  main  ;  in  general  ;  for  the  most  or 
greatest  part ;  mainly,  principally. 

"Look,  when  you  will,  into  sessions-papers,  and 
other  accounts  of  bad  people,  who  have  suffered  for 
their  crimes,  and  you  will  generally  rind  they  began  by 
neglectiiigthesabbatb,"— Oilpin:  H'ort*,  vol.  li.,ser.  80. 

4.  In  the  main  ;  without  minute  detail. 

"Those  who  are  driven  into  the  fold  are.  generally 
speaking,  rather  made  hypocrites  than  converts."— 
Dryden :  Hind  t  Panther.  ( Pref. ) 

5.  Ordinarily,  commonly,  usually. 

H  For  the  difference  between  generally  and 
commonly,  see  COMMONLY. 

*  gen  -er-al-ness,  s.    [Eng.  general ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  general ; 
wide  extent,  though  short  of  universality. 

"  They  had,  with  a  general  consent,  rather  springing 
by  the  genernlnest  of  the  cause  than  of  any  artificial 
practice,  set  themselves  iu  arms."— Sidney. 

2.  Commonness,  frequency,  usualness. 

gen-er-al  Ship,  s.     [Eng.  general^  -sMp.] 

1.  The  office  or  rank  of  a  general ;  command 
as  a  general. 

"  Thus  those  fifteen  hundred  horse  which  marched 
northward,  within  very  few  days  were  brought  to 
nothing  ;  and  the  generalship  of  the  Lord  Digby  to  an 
end."— Clarendon:  Civil  War.  ii.  718. 

2.  A  title  of  respect  addressed  to  a  general. 

"  Your  genrralthipjoute  me  in  mind  of  Prince  Eutrene 
when  he  fought  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of  Belgrade."— 
Goldsmith :  She  Stoopt  to  Conquer,  ii. 

3.  The  skill  of  a  general ;  military  skill  ex- 
hibited in  the  management  of  troops  and  the 
conduct  of  war ;  strategical  skill. 

"  Cicero  laughs,  in  one  of  his  letters,  at  his  general. 
Mp."—Bolingoroke :  Letters  on  History. 

4.  The  discharge  of  the  functions  of  a  general. 

5.  Judicious  or  skilful  tactics  or  manage- 
ment generally. 

*  gen'-er-al-t#,  s.    [Eng.  general;  -ty.]    The 
whole  ;  the  totality. 

"  The  municipal  laws  of  this  kingdom  are  of  a  vast 
extent,  and  include  in  their  generoMy  all  those  several 
laws  which  are  allowed  as  the  rule  of  justice  and  judi- 
cial proceedings."— Uutlf :  Prim.  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

gen'-er-ant,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  generans,  pr.  par. 
of  genero  =  to  beget,  to  gender  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*L  Ord.  Lang. :  Begetting,  producing,  gener- 
ative. 

"  In  inch  pretended  generations  the  itenerant  or 
active  principle  is  supposed  to  be  the  sun.  which,  being 
an  inanimate  body,  cannot  act  otherwise  than  by  his 
heat."— Ray  :  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

II.  Math. :  Acting  as  a  generant  (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  generates,  begets, 
or  produces ;  the  generative  principle  or  power. 

"  Some  believe  the  soul  made  by  God,  some  by  an- 
gels, and  some  by  the  generant." — GUinvill :  Scepsu 
Scientific,  ch.  iiu 

IL  Math. :  That  which  by  its  motion  gener- 
ates or  is  conceived  as  generating  a  line,  figure, 
pr  solid  body  ;  thus,  a  circle  revolving  about 
its  diameter  as  an  axis  is  the  generant  of  a 
sphere.  [GENERATION.] 

gen'-er-ate,  v.t.  <fe  i.    [Lat.  generatws,  pa.  par. 
of  genero  =  to  produce ;  genus  (genit.  generis) 
=  a  race,  offspring.] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  beget,  to  propagate,  to  procreate. 

2.  To  produce  or  bring  into  life  ;  to  give 
existence  to. 

3.  To  cause  to  be ;  to  produce.    (Of  material 
things.) 

4.  To  cause,  to  produce  ;  to  give  origin  or 
rise  to.    (Of  immaterial  things.) 

"  Yet  we  ought  to  remember  that  it  is  the  nature  of 
injustice  to  generate  injustice."  —  Macaulay.  Hitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvl. 

II.  Math. :  To  trace  out  or  form  as  a  line, 
figure,  or  solid  body  by  the  motion  of  a  point 
or  a  magnitude  of  inferior  order. 

"  I  f  a  mathematical  surface  be  moved  according  to  a 
mathematical  law,  the  volume  swept  over  by  it.  in  ita 
motion,  IB  said  to  be  generated  by  it,  and  Is  a  mathe- 
matical solid  or  volume."— Datriet  A  Peek:  Mathem, 
Dictionary. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  beget,  propagate,  or  pro- 
create. , 

"  Those  creatures  which  being  wild  venerate  seldom, 
being  tame,  generate  often."— Bacon. 

gSn'-er-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [GENER- 
ATE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  begetting, 
producing,  or  originating. 


generating  function,  «. 

Math. :  A  term  used  by  Laplace,  in  solving 
equations  of  differences,  to  denote  any  func- 
tion of  z  considered  with  reference  to  the 
coefficients  of  its  expansion  in  powers  of  *. 

generating  line,  or  figure,  s. 

Math,. :  A  line  or  figure  by  the  motion  of 
which  a  figure  or  solid  is  conceived  to  b» 
generated  or  described. 

generating  surface,  s.  The  heating 
surface  of  a  boiler ;  that  on  which  heat  is 
applied  to  generate  steam. 

gen  er  a  tion,  *  gen  er  a  cioun.  *  gen- 
er-a-cyon,  s.      IFr.  generation,  from   Lat. 
generatio,  from  geiffhattis,  pa.  par.  of  genero  » 
to  generate  ;  Sp.  generation ;  Ital.  generation*  f 
Port,  genera  yao.  \ 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  The  act  of  begetting,  procreating  or  pro- 
ducing. 

"  So  fertile  be  the  flouds  In  generation." 

Spemer:  F.  Q..  IV.  xii.  L 

*  2.  The  act  of  producing,  causing  or  giving 
rise  or  existence  to. 

"  Seals  make  excellent  impressions  :  and  so  it  may 
be  thought  of  sounds  in  their  first  generation."— 
Bacon. 

*3.  Progeny;  offspring;  issue. 

"  The  barbarous  Scythian, 
Or  he  that  makes  his  generation  messes 
To  gorge  his  appetite,  shall  to  my  bosoui 
Be  as  well  neighboured."       Shakesp  :  Liar,  L  1. 

4.  A  single  succession  or  step  in  natural 
descent,  as  the  children  of  the  same  parents  ; 
an  age  or  period  between  one  succession  and 
another. 

"  Four  generation!  of  Stuarts  had  waged  a  war  to  th» 
death  with  four  generatioiu  of  Puritans." — Macautay  : 
Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  viL 

5.  The  people  of  the  same  period  or  age  ; 
those  living  at  the  same  time. 

"O  faithless  and  perverse  generation,  who  hath 
warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ?  "—Luk» 
ix.  41. 

*  6.  A  family  ;  a  race. 

"Thy  mother's  of  my  generation." 

Shaketp. :  Timon  of  A  them,  L  L 

*  7.  A  pedigree,  lineage,  or  descent. 

"Thus  from  the  fact  of  Lot.  we  derive  the  generation 
of  Ruth,  and  blessed  Nativity  of  our  Saviour."— 
Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxi. 

*  8.  An  age. 

"  Every  where  throughout  all  generations  and  age* 
of  the  Christian  world,  no  church  ever  perceived  the 
word  of  God  to  be  against  it."— Booker  :  Ecclet.  Polity. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Math. :  The  formation  of  any  magnitude 
by  the  motion  of  a  point,  or  a  magnitude  of  an 
inferior  order.    Thus,  if  a  point  move  in  ac- 
cordance with  any  mathematical  law,  the  path 
which  it  traces  out  is  said  to  be  generated  by 
the  point,  and  is  a  mathematical  line.     If  a 
mathematical  line  be   moved  in  accordance 
with  a  mathematical  law,  the  surface  in  which  it 
is  always  found  is  said  to  be  generated  by  the 
line,  and  is  always  a  mathematical  surface. 
The  moving  point  or  magnitude  is  called  the 
generatrix,  and  the  law  according  to  which  the 
motion  takes  place  is  called  the  law  of  genera- 
tion.   (Daisies  A  Peck.) 

2.  Phys.  Anat. :  The  function  which  has  for 
its  object  the  propagation  of  the  species,  gene- 
ration, presents  many  points  of  resemblance 
in  plants  and  animals.    In  the  former  it  is 
cryptogamic,  or  phanerogamic ;  in  the  latter 
non-sexual   or  sexual.    In  the  cryptogamio 
and  non-sexual  generation,  the  new  individual 
is  developed  by  a  separation  of  particles  from 
the  body  of  the  parent,  by  which  the  new  for- 
mation is  nourished  until  it  has  so  far  matured 
as  to  be  capable  of  an  independent  existence. 
(Todd  <t  Bowman  :  Phys.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  introd. 
p.  25.) 

1f(l)  Alternation  of  generation,  alternate  gent- 
ration.] 

Biol. :  [ALTERNATION]. 

(2)  Equivocal,  or  Spontaneous  generation : 

Biol.  :  The  view  that  some  of  the  lower 
animals  or  plants,  or  the  primordial  form  of 
one  or  other,  or  both  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms  may  have  sprung  from  lifeless 
matter  without  the  intervention  of  any  previ- 
ously existing  parent.  Alleged  instances  of 
such  equivocal  generation  were  shown  to  be 
unfounded,  but  essentially  the  same  view  has 
been  revived  as  an  hypothesis  by  Hseckel  and 
some  evolutionists.  It  is  called  by  Huxley 
abiogenesis  (q.v.).  For  other  kinds  of  genera- 
tion, see  Fissiparous,  Gemmiparons,  Larvi- 
parous,  Oviparous,  Pupiparous,  and  Viviparous. 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  ft. 
-clan,    tian  =  snan.    -tion,  -slon=shun;  -(ion,    sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious.  -cious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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^  Crabbthus  discriminates  between  genera- 
tion and  age:  "Those  \vlio  are  Ixsrn  at  th« 
same  time  constitute  a  generation  ;  that  period 
of  time  which  comprehends  the  age  of  man  is 
the  age  ;  there  muy  therefore  be  many  genera- 
tions spring  up  in  the  course  of  an  age  ;  a  fresh 
gtnerntinn  is  springing  up  every  day,  which  in 
the  course  of  an  age  pass  away,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  fresh  generations."  {Eng.  Synon.) 

gen  er-a-tive,  a.  [Fr.  geiieralif,  from  Lat. 
generates,  pa.  par.  of  0eu«rn  =  to  generate; 
Bp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  generative.] 

1.  Having  the  power  or  property  of  genera- 
ting,  procreating,  or  pro  luciug  ;    pertaining 
to  generation  or  production. 

"  Ttij-v  hvie  the  Med  of  regeneration  by  the  minis- 
terte  *  the  church,  which  vseth  to  t  h  it  end  and  pur- 
>oe«  not  onelv  the  word,  but  the  sacraments,  both 
t«n  1  1  !>:  g*n»ratiM  force  aud  vertue."—  Moo/tar:  Ecclet. 
fotiiy.  i>k.  v.,  i  5  >. 

2.  Prolific  ;  fruitful. 

"  If  there  hath  been  »uch  a  gradual  diminution  of 
the  ./*>i  TCJ  I'M  faculty  upon  the  earth,  why  was  there 
not  the  like  decay  iu  the  production  of  vegetable!?  "— 


generative-tissue,  s 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  FORMATIVE-TISSUE  (q.v.). 

£Sn'-er-a-t6r,  s.     [Lat.,  from  generates,  pa. 

i>ar  of  genera  =  to  generate  ;  Fr.  generateur  ; 
tal.  generatore.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  begets, 
generates,  produces,  or  propagates  ;  a  proiw- 
gator  or  procreator. 

"Imagination  assimilates  the  Idea  of  the  generator 
Into  the  reality  iu  the  thing  engendered."—  Browne  : 
fuly-ir  Errouri. 

H  Technically: 

1.  Aerated  Water  :  An  apparatus  for  genera- 
ting carbonic-acid  gas  for  charging  soda-foun- 
tains, or  l>ottles  with  aerated  water. 

2.  Chem.  :  A  term  used  to  denote  the  ele- 
ments or  compounds  from  which  a  more  com- 
plex   substance    is    obtained.      Thus    ethyl, 
alcohol,  and  acetic  acid  are  the  generators  of 
acetic  ether  ;  and  benzoic  acid  and  glycocoll 
are  the  generators  of  hippuric  acid.     By  the 
action  of  acids  or  alkalies  these  substances 
can  be  resolved  into  their  generators,  and  so 
the  constitution  of  a  complex  body  can   be 
determined  ;  thus,  lecithin,  a  constituent  of 
the  brain,  has  the  formula  C^HgoN'P'Og,  ;  it 
has  six  generators,  glycerin,  phosphoric  acid, 
stearie  acid,  glycol,  inethyl  alcohol,  and  am- 
monia ;  therefore  it  is  found  to  be  a  distearate 
glycerophosphate  of  choline,  and  choline  has 
been  found  to  be  a  trimethyl  oxyethyl  ammo- 
nium hydrate  (CH3)sN-CH2-OH-CH2-OH. 

3.  Distill.  :  A  retort  in  which  volatile  hydro- 
carbons  are   distilled   from  liquid    or  solid 
matters. 

4.  Music  :  A  ground  note,  fundamental  bass, 
root,    derivative.      The    principal    sound    or 
sounds  by  which  others  are  produced,  as  the 
lower    c  for  the  treble  of  the  harpsichord, 
which  l>eside  its  octave  will  strike  an  atten- 
tive ear  with  its  twelfth  aboye  or  a  in  alt,  and 
•with  its  fifteenth  above  or  c  in  alt. 

5.  Steam  :  A  vessel  in  which  steam  is  gene- 
rated from  water,  for  use  in  a  steam-engine,  a 
heating  apparatus,   &c.    The  term  was  first 
applied  to  the  Perkins  steam-boiler,  in  which 
water  in  small  quantity  was  heated  to  a  high 
temperature.     It  is  now  specifically  applied  to 
a  class  of  instantaneous  generators.    The  name 
is  now  rapidly  coming  into  use  for  all  appara- 
tus for  generating  steam,  being  held   to  be 
more  correct  than  the  usual  term.    [STEAM- 
BOILER.] 

feen'-er-a-trix,  s.    [Lat.] 

Math.  :  A  point,  line,  or  figure  which  by  its 
motion  generates  a  line,  figure,  or  solid. 

ge-ner'-Jc,  a.  [Lat.  </«reer((s)  (genit.  of  genus) 
=  a  class,  a  kind  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic  ;  Fr. 
generiqiie  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  generieo.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  genus,  class,  or  kind  ; 
comprehending  the  genus  an  distinct  from  the 
Speci  's  or  from  another  genus  :  as,  a  generic 
description,  that  is,  the  description  of  a 
genus  ;  a  generic  difference,  a  difference  in 
genus  ;  a  generic  name,  a  denomination  which 
comprehends  all  the  species  .belonging  to  a 
{articular  genus,  as  of.  animals,  plants,  &c.  ; 
thus  Felis  is  the  generic  name  of  animals  of 
the  cat  kind,  Canis  of  those  of  the  dog  kind, 
&c. 

"Though  wine  differs  from  other  liquids.  In  that  It 
a  the  juice  of  a  certain  fruit  ;  yet  this  is  but  a  general 
or  generick  difference."—  Wattt.  Logick. 


2.  Very  wide,  comprehensive,  or  extensive  ; 
pertaining  to  large  or  comprehensive  classes. 

"This  is  a  generic  term,  applicable  to  every  sort  of 
mental  enjoyment  indiscriminately."— Cogart:  On  tht 
Fatiloru.  voi  ii..  .In  Iii .  ch  i 

generic-area,  s. 

Bot ,  Zool.,  d  Geog. :  An  area  to  which  a 
genus  is  limited.  When  there  is  one  spot 
within  this  area  where  representatives  of  the 
genns  abound  more  than  they  do  in  other 
parts  of  it,  this  is  called  its  metropolis. 

*  ge'-ne'r'-IC-al,  a.  [Lat.  genesis),  genit.  of 
genus  =  a  kind;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ical.]  The 
same  as  GENERIC  (q.v.). 

gS-ner'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  generical ;  -ly  ] 
With  regard'to  genus  or  generic  characteristics. 
"They  are  of  the  very  specific  gravity  with  those  to 
which  they  are  HO  yrfiericnlty  allied." —  Woodward. 

ge    ner    Ic    al    ness.  <.     [Eng.  generic!; 

•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  generical. 

"The  question  In  dispute  has  no  relation  to  the 

grni-riralnf.nl  of  the  objects  on  which  we  think,  but 

to  the  genericulneu  of  thinking  \\jx\t."— Antwer  to 

Clnrke't  Third  Defence. 

*gS-ner-if-i-ca'-tion,  *.  [Lat.  genus  (genit. 
generis)  =  a  kind,  a  class,  and  facio  =  to  make.] 
The  act  of  generalizing  ;  generalization. 

gen-er-Ss'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  generosite,  from  Lat. 
generositas,  from  generosus  =  of  noble  birth ; 
genus  (genit.  generis)  =  race,  family ;  Sp. 
generosiiluiJ ;  Ital.  generosita.]  [GENEROUS.] 

*  1.  Illustrious  ;  of  noble  descent  or  birth. 
"Their  eves  are  commonly  black  and  small,  noses 

little,  nails  almost  as  long  as  their  fingers,  but  serving 
to  distinguish  their  gtmerosity  " — Harrti  :  Voyages, 
vol.  i.,  p.  465. 

2.  In  the  ethical  sense  :  That  nobility  of  cha- 
racter which  was  once  supposed  to  go  with 
nobility  of  descent,  but  which  is  now  known 
not  to  depend  on  birth,  but  to  be  present  in 
certain  individuals  in  all  ranks  of  society,  and 
absent  from  others  of  the  high  as  well  as  the 
low. 

"  Generosi'y  is  the  part  of  a  noul  raised  above  the 
vulgar  There  is  in  it  something  of  what  we  admire 
in  heroes,  and  praise  with  a  degree  of  rapture.'— 
Goldsmith .  The  Bee,  No.  3. 

3.  Liberality,  munificence. 

gen'-er-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  genereux,  from  Lat. 
generosus,  from  genus  (gen.t.  generis)  =  race, 
family  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  generosn. ] 

*  1.  Of  illustrious  or  noble  birth,  descent, 
or  extraction  ;  nobly-born. 

"  The  jo?ero««  and  gravest  citizens 
Have  heiit  the  gates." 

Shiike-p. .   .Venture  for  Measure,  iv.  «. 

2.  Noble,  honourable,  magnanimous  ;  high- 
minded.  (Of  persons.) 


3.  Noble,    honourable,   worthy  of  a  high- 
minded  person.    (Of  things.) 

"  And  Edith  lent  her  yenerout  aid. 
And  wept,  and  Lorn  for  mercy  prayed." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Islet,  ii.  25. 

4.  High-spirited ;   possessed  of  or  showing 
high-breeding  or  blood. 

"  Actwon  spies 

His  opening  hounds,  and  now  he  hears  their  cries : 
A  generous  pack." 

Addison:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  iii. 

5.  Full  of  spirit  or  strength  ;  strong,  heating. 
"  The  phlegm,  even  in  this  generout  wine,  was  co- 
pious.'— B'tyle. 

6.  Full,  overflowing,  abundant :  as,  a  gene- 
rous table. 

7.  Liberal,  munificent,  openhanded,  boun- 
tiful. 


8.  Characterized  by  or  manifesting  liber- 
ality or  munificence :  as,  a  generous  gift  or 
action. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  generous  and 
beneficent,  see  BENEFICENT. 

gen'-er-ous-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  generous;  -ly.] 

1.  With    nobility  of  mind   or   character; 
nobly,  magnanimously. 

"  Despise  money  generously,  and  forgive  your 
enemy  bravely."— Sp.  Taylor:  Sermoru,  vol.  iii., 
ser.  10. 

2.  In    a   generous,    liberal,    or  munificent 
manner ;    with  generosity ;    liberally,   freely, 
bountifully. 

"  Tts  better  generously  bestowed  on  those 
Than  left  the  plunder  of  our  country's  foes." 
Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xviii.  351. 

*  gen'-  er-OUS-  ness,    s.      [Eng.   generous; 
-ness.]     The  quality  or  state   of  being  gen- 


erous; generosity,  nobility,  highmindedness, 
liberality. 

"  Had  I  not  been  encourageJ  by  that  nm'r,iuinim 
and  sweetness  of  disposition."  —  It' iikv  .  Mercury. 
(Dedlc  ) 

*  ge  no-Si  Ol,  a.  [Eng.  gtneii(»);  adj.  suff. 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  generation. 

*ge"-n6-sl  ol'-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  y««<r-n  (gr.nati) 
=  origin,  source,  and  Ad-yo?  (!o</i>x)  =  a.  dis- 
course.] The  science  or  doctrines  of  genera- 
tion. 

gen'  e  Sis,  s.  [Gr.  yt vt<nt  (genesis)  =  origin, 
source,  birth,  production,  generation,  crea- 
tion, &c.,  from  the  obsolete  root  of  yeinu(gend), 
superseded  by  yevvdta  (geniian)  =  to  beget,  to 
engender,  causal  of  yiyvo^ai  (gignomai)  —  to 
come  into  being,  to  be  born,  to  be  produced.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  liegetting,  producing,  or  giving 
origin  to ;   imagination  ;  origin,  source,  be- 
ginning. 

"  The  origin  and  genesit  of  poor  Sterling's  club."— 
Carlyle :  Life  of  Sterling. 

2.  An  explanation  of  the  origin  or  source  of  ' 
anything. 

3.  Production. 

"If  the  blood  becomes  choked  with  inert  matter, 
there  necessarily  results  a  decreased  grneiis  of  motion.* 
—Herbert  Spencer:  Ptychol,  (2nd  ed.),  i.  5. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Math. :  A  term  formerly  used,  meaning  the 
same  as  generation.    In  the  genesis  of  figures, 
the  moving  magnitude  or  point  is  called  the 
describent ;  the  guiding  line  of  the  motion  is 
called  the  diligent.     [GENERATION,  II.  1.] 

2.  Script.   Canon:    The   fii-st  book   of   the 
Pentateuch,  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the 
Bible.     In  the  Helirew  original,  as  well  as  in 
the  Septuagint  and  all   modern  versions,  it 
occupies  this  place.     It  is  called  in  Hebrew 
IVS-W5  (bereshith),  which  is  its  initial  word, 
correctly  translated  in  the  authorised  English 
version,    "  In   the   beginning."    The  opening 
chapter  narrates  the  creation  by  God  of  this 
earth  and  all  worlds  (i.  1-16);  ch.'ii.  1-3  should 
have  been  added  to  this  chapter.     Chapters 
ii.  4-end  to  xi.  9,  are  occupied  with  archaic 
events  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  gener- 
ally.    At  xi.  10  a  genealogy  begins,  designed 
to  give  the  pedigree  of  A  brain  or  Abraham, 
"the  father  of  the  faithful,"  divinely  selected 
from  an  idolatrous  race  and  family  (Joshua 
xxiv.  2)  to  found  a  race  (the  chosen  Jewish 
one)  who  should  be  the  special  depositaries 
and  defenders  of  true  religion  against  other 
races  more  or  less  apostate  or  unenlightened. 
The  remainder  of  the  book  gives  the  history 

,  of  Abraham,  and  those  of  his  immediate 
descendants  who  were  special  heirs  of  the 
promises  made  to  him — viz.,  Isaac,  Jacolj,  and 
the  twelve  patriarchs  (Heb.  xi.  9).  Counting 
only  from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  last 
event  in  Genesis  (the  death  of  Joseph),  the 
space  of  time  is  vast;  but  as  the  Hebrew,  the 
Septuagint,  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateucha 
all  differ  as  to  certain  numbers,  the  exact 
amount  cannot  be  stated. 

'The  Jewish  and,  following  it,  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church  almost  unanimously  pronounced 
Moses  the  author  of  the  work,  deriving  his 
knowledge  of  the  events  prior  to  his  time 
either  from  direct  revelation  or  from  prior 
documents  consulted  under  Divine  guidance. 
In  A.D.  1753  Astruc,  an  eminent  French  medical 
professor,  attempted  to  point  out  two  such 
documents,  distinguishable  by  the  fact  that  in 
one  the  Divine  Being  is  called  almost  always 
CVi'v'  (Elohim),  while  in  the  other  he  is  named 
rnrp  (Jehovah).  On  the  revival  of  this  hypo- 
thesis in  the  present  century,  Hengstenberg 
and  others  contended  against  it,  maintaining 
that  in  every  case  there  was  a  reason  why  the 
Divine  name  which  we  find  in  the  particular 
verse  was  chosen.  Most  critical  scholars  ad- 
here to  the  opinion  of  Astruc,  and  perpetually 
speak  of  the  Elohist— i.e.,  the  writer  who 
habitually  calls  God  Elohim  (q.v.)— and  the 
Jehovist,  who  designates  him  Jehovah  (q.v.). 
Hupfleld  and  Boehmer  assign  the  composition 
of  Genesis  to  five  writers :  the  Elohist,  the 
second  Elohist,  the  Jehovists,  and  the  Later 
Editor  or  Compiler.  Colenso  reduces  the  five 
to  four,  making  the  second  Elohist  and  the 
first  Jehovist  the  same  person,  writing  at 
different  periods  of  his  life.  The  bishop  gives 
the  following  as  probable  dates  of  the  several 
writers  in  Genesis,  who,  he  thinks,  possibly 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,    pSt. 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full:  try,  Syrian.    »,  «  =  e.    ey  =  a.    q.u  =  kw. 
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were   the    prophets   whose    names   are   ap- 
pended :— 

The  flrst  Elohist  B.C.  1100  to  1060       SamueL 
*  1060  to  10,0       Nathan. 


There  are  many  expressions  common  to  the 
first  Eloliist  and  Ezekiel. 

Omitting  fractions  of  verses  the  following 
are  the  portions  of  Genesis  attributed  to  the 
first  Elohist,  and  they  form  a  continuous  nar- 
rative :  — 

Chapters  i  a  1  -S  ;  v.  vt  9-H.  1T.*2  ;  vU.  6-9,  11.  13-16. 
18.  19.  21-24  ;  viii.  1-5.  1S-19  ;  ix.  1  17,  23.  29  ;  ri.  10-26. 
SI.  32  :  ill  4-S.  12  ;  xiii.  6,  12  ;  xvi.  1  3,  15.  16  ;  xvii.  1-27  ; 
xix.  29;xxi.  2-5;  rxiiL  1-20;  xr.v.  7-17.  19-21.  21-26; 
Txvi.  34.  35:  xx  viii.  1-9;  xxix.  24.  19.  32-3t  ;  xxx.  1.4.  13. 
17-24;  xxxi.  18;  XXXV.  9-16.  19,  25.  12-29  ;  XXXVL  119. 
91-40;  xxxvii.  1.  2.  M.  36;  xlvL6-C7;  xlvii.  7-11.27,28: 
xlviii.  s-7  ;  xlix.  1,  t». 

The  second  Jehovist  is  "believed  to  have 
written  little  but  <-h.  xiv. 

The  Deuteronomist  is  credited  with— 
Chapters  vi  4  ;  x.  8-12  ;  XT.  1  21  ;  xviii.  18,  19  ;  xxii. 
14-19  ;  xxiv.  59.  60  ;  xxvi.  4,  5  ;  LXXV.  s. 
The  rest  of  the  book  is  attributed  to  the 
first  Jehovist.    The  bishop  believed  the  work 
unhistorical,  though  in  no  respect  fraudulent. 
But  the  immense   majority  of  Christians  in 
this-and  other  countries  firmly  hold  that  this 
old  and  venerable   book   was  composed    by 
Moses  under  the  guidance  of  Divine  inspira- 
tion, and   that  it  is  iu  every  part  of  uuiin- 
peachable  authority. 

3.  Biol.  :  The  word  is  often  used  as  the 
second  element  of  a  compound,  as  alringenesis, 
biogenesis,  homogrenesi's,  \\eterogenesis,  xeno- 
geitesis,  4c.  (q.v.). 

gen-et  (1),  *  gen-net,  *gen  ette  (l),  ». 
[Fr.  gennete,  from  Sp.  giwtlf  =  (1)  a  horse,  (2) 
a  light  horseman  from  the  Berber  tribe  of 
Zeneta,  who  supplied  the  Moorish  Sultans  of 
Grenada  with  a  Inxly  of  horse,  on  which  they 
placed  great  reliance.  (Wedgicood.)~\  A  small- 
sized,  well-proportioned,  Spanish  horse  ;  a 
jennet. 

£6  not  (2),  ge  nette  (2),  Jen-net,  s.  [Fr. 
genette  =  a  kind  of  weasel,  black-spotted  and 
bred  in  Spain  (Cotgrave),  from  Sp.  gineta,  from 
Arab,  jarneit.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  fur  of  II.,  which  is  made 
tip  into  muffs,  tippets,  &c.  ;  hence,  used  for 
catskins  made  up  in  imitation  of  their  fur, 
and  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

IL  Zool.  :  Gf.nettn  vulgaris,  or  Viverra  Genetta, 
•  mammal  belonging  to  the  family  Viverridae. 
It  is  grey,  spotted  with  Mack  and  brown,  with 
A  long  tail,  which  is  ringed  with  black  and 
white.  There  is  white  also  on  the  eyebrows, 
the  cheeks,  and  the  sides  of  the  nose.  Its  fur 
is  soft  and  Hue.  It  is  found  from  the  South  of 
France  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  living  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  or  near  springs.  In  Con- 
Btautinople  it  is  domesticated  like  a  cat. 

•ge-neth-li-ac.  «  ge-neth  li-ack,  a.  & 
s.  [Fr.  gtnetUiaque.  from  Lat.  genethliacus  ; 
Or.  yeveflAioiecK  (genethliakos),  from  yevtS\ia 
(genethlia)  =  a  birthday  ;  ytvcO\io<;  (genethlios) 
=  pertaining  to  one's  birthday  ;  yiyvonai  (gig- 
nomai)  =  to  be  born.) 

A.  As  o4;'       Of  or  pertaining  to  nativities 
•8  calculateu  by  astrologers  ;    showing    the 
position  of  the  stars  at  the  birth  of  any  per- 
son ;  calculating  nativities. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  birthday  poem  or  ode. 

2.  One  who  is  versed  in  genethliacs  ;  one 
who  calculates  nativities. 


3.  (M.):  The  science  of  calculating  nativi- 
ties, or  predicting  the  future  events  of  life 
from  the  stars  predominant  at  the  birth. 

•  ge  neth  li  a  cal,  *  ge  neth  li  a  call, 

a.    [Eng.  genet  hliiic;  -at.]    The  same  as  GE- 
XETHLIAC  (q.v.). 

•  g6-n*th-H-al'-6-gft  s.    [Or.  yt*e\ia  (ge- 
netKlia)  =  birth,  ami  Aoyo?  (logos)=&  discourse.] 
Divination  as  to  the  destinies  of  one  newly- 
born  ;  the  ict,  art,  or  science  of  casting  nativi- 
ties ;  astrology. 

te-neth  II  at-ic,  "go  -ncth  -li  -at-  ick,  a. 

[GENETHLIAC.]    One  who  is  versed  in  geneth- 
liacs ;  one  who  calculates  nativities. 

fe-nef -fo,  a.  &  a.    [Or.  yen-TjTKco?  (gennetikos) 

—  having  the  power  of  producing  generation.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  generation ;  re- 


lating to  the  origin  or  course  of  production  of 
a  thing. 

*  B.  -4s  substantive  : 

Med. :  A  medicine  which  acts  on  the  sexual 
organs. 

genetic-affinity,  s. 

Biol.  :  Affinity  founded  on  resemblances 
existing  from  a  very  early  age,  and  which 
therefore  is  presumed  to  imply  original  rela- 
tionship. It  is  called  also  histoiogical  affinity. 

genetic-spiral,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  helix  winding  round  the  stem  of  a 
plant,  and  formed  by  the  points  of  growth  of 
all  the  branches.  (Rossiter.) 

ge-net  -l  cal,  a.  [Eng.  genetic  ;  -aZ.]  The 
same  as  GENETIC  (q.v.). 

ge-net'-l-cal  ly;  adv.  [Eng.  genetical;  -ly.] 
In  a  genetic  manner ;  by  means  of  genetics. 

ge-nette,  *.    [GENET.] 

*ge-ne'-va  (1),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  genevre, 
genievre ;  "Ital.  ginefro,  from  Lat.  juniperus  •= 
a  juniper  (q.v.).]  A  kind  of  spirit  prepared 
chiefly  from  rye,  by  mashing,  fermenting,  and 
distilling.  The  spirit  is  returned  to  the  still, 
mixed  with  juniper-berries,  &c.,  and  redistilled 
at  a  gentle  heat. 

6e-ne'-va  (2),  s.    [See  def] 

Geog. :  The  name  of  the  chief  town  of 
Switzerland. 

Geneva  Award,  s.  The  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Arbitration  sitting  in  Geneva,  in 
1872,  whereby  Great  Britain  was  directed  to 
pay  the  United  States  $15,500,000  as  indemnity 
for  damages  inflicted  upon  onr  commerce 
during  the  Civil  War  by  the  several  Confederate 
cruisers  which  had  been  built  or  fitted  out  in 
British  ports. 

Geneva  Bible,  s.  A  Bible  or  translation 
of  tlie  Bible  into  English,  made  and  published 
at  Geneva,  chiefly  by  Coverdale,  Whittinghara, 
Goodman,  Pullain,  Sampson,  Gilby,  and  other 
English  Protestant  refugees.  It  was  nearly 
finished  when  Mary  died  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  It  was  reprinted  in 
England  in  1561,  and  wentthrough  at  least  fifty 
editions  or  impressions,  being  specially  grateful 
to  the  English  Puritans  and  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terians. Being  a  small  quarto  it  largely  super- 
seded Cranmer's  Great  Bible,  which  was  an 
unwieldy  folio.  It  was  the  first  English  Bible 
which  adopted  the  Roman  instead  of  the  ob- 
solescent black  type,  and  the  first  which  re- 
cognised the  division  into  verses';  it  was  the 
first  also  which  omitted  the  Apocrypha 
From  its  stating,  in  Gen.  iii.  7,  that  our  first 
parents  made  themselves  "  breeches,"  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  Breeches  Bible.  That 
rendering,  however,  had  occurred  previously 
in  Wycliffe's  translation. 

Geneva  Convention,  -. 

MiUt. :  A  Couventiou  entered  into  by  repre- 
sentatives of  Switzerland,  Baden,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Holland,  Hesse, 
Prussia,  Portugal  and  Wurtemburg,  assembled 
at  Geneva,  signed  August  22,  1864.  Between 
that  date  and  1881  Great  Britain,  Greece, 
Tin  key,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Persia,  Salvador, 
Servia,  Montenegro,  Chile,  Bolivia,  and  tlm 
Argentine  Republic  became  parties  to  the 
Convention.  Certain  changes  and  explana- 
tions were  made,  adopted  and  signed  at  Geneva 
in  October,  1868,  and  in  July,  1870,  tlie  Swiss 
Government  announced  that  all  the  parties 
except  Rome  and  Spain  had  formally  agreed  to 
these  amendments.  The  chief  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  are  as  follows: — 

1.  The  neutrality  of  ambulances  and  military  hos- 
pi  tali. 

2.  The  prrinnni-l  of  such  ambulance*  and  hospital*. 
Including  sanitary  officers  and  naval    and    military 
chaplains,  to  be  benefited  by  the  neutrality. 

S.  The  Inhabitants  of  a  country,  rendering  help  to 
the  nick  and  wounded,  are  to  be  respected  and  free 
from  capture. 

4.  No  distinction  to  be  maile  between  the  sick  and 
wounded,  on  account  of  nationality. 

s.  A  flag  and  uniform  to  be  adopted,  and  an-armlet  for 
the  personnel  of  ambulances  and  hospitals.  Thfl  flag 
and  armlet  to  consist  of  a  red  Oreek  cross  on  a  white 
ground.  The  Turks  use  a  red  crescent  tu  place  of  thi 
CTOM, 

The  flrst  great  work  accomplished  was 
during  the  Franco-German  war  (1870-71)  and 
in  France,  among  the  destitute  people,  subse- 
quent to  that  conflict.  During  this  period 
Red  Cross  Societies  were  organized  in  both 
countries  under  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention,  the  value  of  whose  work  is  incal- 


culable. Miss  Clara  Burton,  an  American 
woman  who  had  iwrformed  heroic  service  iti 
our  own  country  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
who  served  faithfully  under  the  Red  Cross  in 
the  Franco-German  struggle,  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  inducing  the  United  States  to 
become  a  party  to  the  Convention,  which  was 
done  on  March  16,  1882  by  Act  of  Congress 
with  the  approval  of  President  Arthur.  Prior 
to  this,  however,  Miss  Barton  had  organized  an 
independent  American  Red  Cross  Society,  of 
which  she  was  and  still  is  the  president.  The 
purpose  of  tiiis  society  was  not  to  confine  ita 
efforts  to  the  battlefield,  but  to  furnish  relief 
in  time  of  any  national  calamity.  The  noble 
work  of  this  Society  during  the  floods  of  1884 
and  1888,  the  yellow-fever  epidemic-ill  Florida, 
the  Johnstown  catastrophe,  Ac.  is  fresh  in  our 
memory  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  notable  act  of 
the  American  Society  and  its  heroic  president, 
so  far,  is  its  praiseworthy  effort  to  minister  to 
the  want  of  the  stricken  Armenians  in  far-off 
Asia  Minor  (1895-96).  The  insignia  of  the 
Red  Cross  Societies  is  a  red  cross  upon  a  white 
ground  (in  Turkey  a  red  crescent  instead  of  a 
cross.)  This  appears  on  their  field  colors  in 
connection  with  their  respective  national  flags, 
on  the  ambulances,  on  the  sleeves  of  the 
members  in  service,  &c.  Tlie  almost  universal 
recognition  of  these  noble  and  humane  organi- 
zations denotes  an  unmistakable  advance  in 
the  progress  of  civilization. 

Geneva  cross,  s.    A  red  Greek  cross  on 
a  white  ground  ;  badge  of  Geneva  Convention. 

Ge-ne'-van,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  Geneva)  ;  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Geneva 
Genevese. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Geneva  ;  a  Genevese. 

2.  Ch.  Hist.  :   A  follower  or  supporter  of 
Genevanism  ;  a  Calvinist. 

&e-ne'  -van-Ism,  s.  [Enp.  Genevan  ;  -ism.] 
A  term  Which  has  been  applied  to  Calvinism, 
from  the  fact  that  its  founder  long  lived  at 
Geneva. 

<jreii-e-ve'se,  a.  &  *.    [Fr.  Genevois.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Geneva; 
Genevan. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Geneva. 

*  genge,  s.    [A.S.  ;  Icel.  gengi.]    A  company; 
attendants,  followers. 

"Him  and  hi*  genge  wel  he  fedde."     Hmttok,  78*. 

•  genge,  *  gengen,  v.i.  &  t.    [A.S.  gengan  * 
to  go,  to  run  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  gengen.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  run,  to  go. 

"  He  gengeth  wel  swithe  awai  ward." 

Oiel  *  Nightingale,  Sit. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  further  ;  to  advance  ;  to  help. 

"  All  thatt  ice  may  gengenn  the  "     Ormulum,  3,128. 

g8  ni'-al  (1),  a.  [Gr.  yevtiov  (geneion)  =  the 
chin.]  " 

Anat.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chin  :  as, 
the  genial  processes. 

ge'-nl-al  (2),  *  ge  -nl-all,  a.  [O.  Fr.  Cental, 
from  lit.  genialis  —  pleasant,  delightful,  from 
genius  =  genius,  social  enjoyment.]  [GENIUS.] 

*  1.  Natural  ;  native  ;  inborn  ;  innate. 

*  2.  Contributing  to  propagation  ;  pertain- 
ing to  marriage  or  procreation  ;  generative. 

"  Thou  glnd  Genius,  in  whose  gentle  hand 
The  bridall  bower  and  geniall  bed  remain." 

Spenser:  Epithalamiv*. 

*  3.  Presiding  over  marriage. 

4.  Enlivening  ;  warming  ;  contributing  to 
cheerfulness  and  life  ;  supporting  life. 

"  For  me  kind  Nature  wakes  her  genial  ]x>wer." 

Pope  :  Euan  on  if  an.  1.  133. 

5.  Characterized    by    geniality    or    kindly 
warmth  of  disposition  or  manners  ;  sympa- 
thetically   cheerful  ;     jovial     and    inspiring 
cheerfulness  :  as,  a  genial  disposition. 

*  6.  Containing  or  exhibiting  genius. 

"Men  of  genius  have  often  attached  the  htghert 
value  to  their  less  genial  works."—  fare.    (  Webtter.) 

genial-gods,  s.  pi 

Class.  Myth.  :  The  powers  supposed  to  pre- 
side over  generation  or  propagation. 


'-I-t^,  s.     [Eng.  genial  ;  -ity.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  genial  ;  a  genial  dis- 


bo^;  pout,  jo%l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ohln,  bench;  go,  gam;  f.an,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,     ph      t 
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position  ;   sym}«thetic  cheerfulness  or  cor- 
diality.   • 

fe'-nl-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  genial;  -7j/.] 

*  1.  By  genius  or  nature  ;  naturally. 

"Some  men  ILI?  fftnially  disposed  to  some  opinions." 
—ettinnll:  Sctfail  Scientifca.  ch.  xiti. 

2.  la  a  genial  manner  ;  so  as  to  cheer  and 
enliven  ;  cheerfully  ;  kindly ;  with  geniality. 

"  Freshening  his  lazy  spirits  as  he  ran. 
Unfolded  atniallf,  ami  spread  the  man.* 

<W;«T :  Praftta  <tf  Srror.  41*. 

*  3.   With  pleasure,  enjoyment,  or  happi- 
ness ;  happily. 

"To  taste  but  of  the  crumbs  he  scattered  to  stray 
and  stranger  birds  like  me  was  to  feast  genially." — 
C.  Bronle  :  Jane  Kyrt,  ch.  xxii. 

t&e'-ni  al-ness,  *.  [Eng.  genial;  -runs.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  genial ;  geniality. 

g6-nl-an,   a.      [Gr.   yivtiov  (geneion)  =  the 
chin.] " 
Anal. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chin. 

ge-nlc  u-late,  ge  nic-u  la-ted,  o.  [Lat. 
geniculatus,  from  geniculiim  =  a  knee  or  joint; 
diiuin.  of  ge*u  =  a  knee.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Kneed  ;  knee-jointed. 

2.  Bot. :  Knee-jointed  ;  bent  abruptly  like  a 
knee,  as  the  steins  of  many  grasses. 

"A  piece  of  some  geniculated  plant  seeming  to  be 
part  of  a  sugar-cane."—  Woodward  :  On  Fossils. 

geniculate  ganglion,  s. 
Anat.  :  A  gangliform  enlargement  on   the 
facial  nerve. 

*  ge-nic'-u-late,  v.t.    [GENICULATE,  a.]    To 
form  a  knot  or  joint  in  the  stalk  of  a  plant. 

*  fce  -  nlo  -  u  -  la'-  tion,  s.    [Lat.  geniculatio, 
from  geniculatus,  from  geniculum  =  a  knee  or 
joint.] 

1.  The  act  of  bending  the  knee  or  kneeling ; 
genuflexion. 

"There  are  fire  point.'  in  question  .  .  .  geniculation 
•t  the  eucharist,  Ac.'  —  Kp.  Ball :  Kemaint,  p.  807. 

2.  Knottinesa  ;  the  quality  of  having  knots 
or  joints. 

gen  Ic  -u-lum,  s.  [Lat.  =  little  knee,  di- 
min.  otgenu  =  a  knee.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Jungius  and  others 
to  the  node  of  a  stem. 

fee  nie  (pi.  ge'-nl-i)  (1),  s.    [JINNEE,  JENII.] 

"  gi'-nie  (2),  *  geny,  s.  [Fr.  genie,  from  Lat. 
genius  =  genius  (q.v.).]  Genius,  disposition, 
inclination  ;  turn  of  mind. 


ge'-nl-i,  s.  pi.   [ JINNEE.]   Fabulous  beings  re- 
garded by  the  Arabians  as  intermediate  be- 
tween angels  and  men,  and  capable  of  assuming 
any  form,  or  of  becoming  invisible  at  pleasure. 
"  Well  might  triumphant  genii  bear  thee  hence, 

Byron :  English  Bards  A  Scotch  Reviewers. 

*  ge'-nl-O,  *.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  genius  =  genius 
(q.v.).]  A  man  of  a  particular  disposition  or 
turn  of  mind. 


ge-ni-6-glos  -sus,  s.     [Gr.  -yeWioi/  (geneion') 
=  the  chin,  and  yAoxro-a  (glossa)  =  the  tongue.] 
Anat. :  For  def.,  see  etym.  and  compound. 

genioglossus  muscle, 

Anat. :  A  fan-shajted  muscle  arising  by  a 
short  tendon  from  the  chin  above  the  geuio- 
hyoid  muscle,  and  entering  the  middle  of  the 
tongue  to  bring  it  forward. 

ge-nl-o'-hy'-o-glSs-sus,  s.    [Gr.  yeV«oi< 
(geneion)  —  tlie  chin  ;  vo«£ij«  (huoeides)  =  the 
hyoid  bone,  and  yAu><r<ra  (<;/6ssa)=the  tongue.] 
Anat. ;  The  same  as  GENIOGLOSSUS  (q.v.). 

ge-nl-<i-hy'-oid,  o.    [GENIOHYOIDEUS.] 

geniohyoid  muscle,  -. 

Anat. :  A  narrow  muscle  arising  from  the 
inferior  of  the  two  genial  tubercles  behind 
the  symphysis  of  the  jaw,  and  inserted  into 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid 
bone.  (Quain.) 

ge-nJ-d-hy-6id-e-us,  s.    [Gr.  ytveiov 
(geneion)  =  the  chin,  and  uoetiijs  (huoeides)  = 
the  hyoid  bone.) 
Anat. :  The  geniohyoid  muscle  (q.v.). 


ge  m  -6  plas-ty,  s.  [Gr.  ycWov  (geneion)  = 
the  chin,  and  n-Ado-crto  (plassd)  =  to  mould.] 

Surg. :  The  restoration  of  the  chin  after  it 
has  been  injured. 

gen-Ip,  s.    [GENIPAP.J 

genip  tree,  «. 

Bot. :  [UK  MI>  A]. 
gen  -ip  a,  s.    [GENIPAP.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  cinchonaceous  plants, 
tribe  Cinchonese,  family  Gardenidse.  It  con- 
sists of  fruit-bearing  trees.  Genipa  americana, 
the  Marmalade  Box  of  Dutch  Guiana,  bears 
the  genipap  (q.v.).  The  fruit  of  G.  brasiliensis 
is  also  eaten  in  Brazil,  but,  according  to 
Martius,  it  is  not  tit  to  be  used  till  it  has 
become  Wetted,  and  is  better  preserved  with 
sugar  than  fresh.  [GENIPAP.] 

gen  I  pap,  s.  [Genipap,  or  genepapa  =  the 
Guiana  name.] 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Genipa  americana.  [GE- 
NIPA.] It  is  as  large  as  an  orange,  is  whitish- 
green,  but  has  a  dark-purple  juic.?  with  an 
agreeable  vinous  taste.  It  is  in  much  request 
in  Dutch  Guiana. 

ge-nis'-ta,  s.  [Lat.  genista,  genesta  =  the 
broom,  the  Spanish  broom  ;  perhaps  from 
Celt.  gen.  =  a  small  bush.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  subtribe 
Genistese  (q.v.).  It  has  the  calyx  shortly  two- 
lipped  and  the  lips  deeply  toothed.  Seventy 
species  are  known.  Tlie  (Jenitta  tinctoria  is  the 
Dyers'  Greenweed.  It  yields  a  yellow  dye. 
Ray  says  that  the  milk  of  cows  feeding  upon 
it  is  rendered  bitter,  and  that  this  bitterness  is 
retained  in  butter  and  cheese  made  from  the 
milk.  The  Genista  of  Virgil  and  other  Roman 
classics,  is  supposed  to  be  (}.  hinpanica,  of 
Southern  Europe,  a  plant  with  branched  stiff 
spines.  The  name  Plantagenet,  applied  to  a 
dynasty  of  English  Kings,  comes  from  I'lanta, 
Genista,  though  what  plant  is  intended,  whether 
the  broom,  or  a  species  of  Genista,  is  not  known. 

ge-nis'-te-ee,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  gtnist(a),  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  subtribe  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
tribe  Loteae.  It  consists  of  shrubs  with  entire 
leaflets,  and  the  stamens  all  united,  instead 
of  being  diadelphous.  Genera  represented  in 
Britain:  Genista,  Ulex,  Cytisus  (q.v.). 

*  gen'-I-tal,  *  gen-i-tall,  o  &  s.     [O.  Fr. 

genital,  from  Lat.  genitalis  —  generative,  from 
genitum,  sup.  of  gigno  =  to  beget.] 

A.  As  adj. :    Pertaining  to  generation  or 
procreation ;  generative. 

"  These  tenuous  vapours  .  .  .  will  doubtless  compose 
as  genital  as  matter  as  any  can  be  prepared  in  the 
bodies  of  animals."— Olanvill:  Pre-existence  of  Souls, 
ch.  xiv. 

B.  As  subst.  (  PL) :  Those  parts  of  an  animal 
which  are  the  immediate  instruments  of  gene- 
ration ;  the  privates,  the  sexual  organs. 

"  That  they  worshipped  the  head  of  an  ass,  and  even 
the  genitals  of  their  high  priest"  —  Grew:  Cosmo- 
lagia  Sacra,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vi. 

gen  I  ting,  'gin  -nit- Ing,  jen  -net  ing, 
jun'-eat-ing,  s.  [O.  Fr.  jeannet ;  Fr. 
jeannot,  a  dimin.  of  Jean  =  John,  from  their 
being  ripe  by  St.  John's  Day,  June  24th  ;  cf. 
John-apple ;  or  Eng.  June,  and  eating.  (Mahn, 
&c.)]  A  variety  of  apple  which  ripens  early. 

"  In  July  come  early  pears  and  plums  in  fruit,  genit- 
ingt  and  codlins."— Bacon. 

gen-i-ti'-val,  a.  [Lat.  genttivwt.]  [GENITIVE.] 
Gram. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  geni- 
tive case. 

gen'-l-tive,  o.  &  s.  [Fr.  genitif=  the  genitive 
case,  from  Lat.  genitivus  =  of  or  pertaining  to 
generation,  from  genitum,  sup.  of  gigno  =  to 
beget ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  genitivo.  The  Latin  rjeni- 
tii'v.s  casus  =  the  genitive  case,  was  a  mis- 
translation of  the  Greek  ye i/i  icrj  TTTUKTI?  (fienike 
ptosis),  which  properly  should  have  been  trans- 
lated casus  generalis  =  the  general  case,  or 
that  case  which  denotes  the  genus  or  kind. 
(See  extract  from  Max  Muller  under  B.)] 
A.  As  adjective: 

Gram. :  A  term  applied  to  that  case  of 
nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns,  &c.,  which  per- 
tains to  or  indicates  origin,  source,  possession, 
or  the  like,  or  to  the  relation  expressed  by 
such  a  case.  In  English  it  is  called  posses- 
sive. 

"  The  Hebrews  express  this  union  .  .  .  by  putting  in 
the  genitive  case  the  word  which  expresses  one  of  them." 
—IHgby  :  Of  Man's  Soul,  ch.  ii. 


B.  As  siibst. :  That  case  in  the  declension  oi 
nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns,  &c.,  which  de- 
notes or  indicates  origin,  source,  possession, 
or  the  like.  In  English  it  is  called  the  pos- 
sessive case,  and  is  the  only  case  which 
retains  a  case  ending. 

"  The  lAiiugtHiiieut  is  a  mere  blunder,  for  the  Greek 
word  yevim)  (grniki)  could  never  mean  getiitirut. 
Gcnitivui,  if  it  is  meant  to  express  the  case  of  origin 
or  birth,  would  in  Greek  have  been  called  yt  I/I/IJTIK^ 
(gennetike),  noty«i/uo)  (geniKff.  .  .  .  Oenikt,  in  Greek, 
had  a  much  wider,  a  much  more  philosophical  mean- 
ing. It  means  castts  generalis,  the  general  case,  or 
rather  the  case  which  expresses  the  genus  or  kind. 
This  is  the  real  power  of  the  genitive.  .  .  .  The  termi- 
nation of  the  genitive  is,  in  most  cases,  identical  with 
those  derivative  suffixes  by  which  substantives  are 
changed  into  adjectives."— Max  Muller:  Lectures  on 
the  Science  of  Language. 

gen-i-td-,  pref.  [Lat.  genituf,  pa.  par.  of  gigno 
—  to  beget.]  Pertaining  to  generating,  as  the 
0e)u<o-crural  nerve,  the  <;en,t<o-urinary  muscles. 

* gen'-I-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  genitus,  pa.  par.  of 
gigno  —  to  beget.] 

1.  One  who  begets ;  a  father,  a  sire,  a  pro- 
genitor. 

2.  One  who  originates. 

"They.  I  say,  that  were  the  wise  fathers  and  genitort 
of  this  purgatorv,  were,  in  my  minde,  the  wisest  of  all 
their  generation."— Latimer :  Sermon  before'the  Con- 
vocation. 

3.  (PL) :  The  genitals. 

"Wherein  sponges  or  linen  clothes  twinge  dcpt, 
shulde  lie  layd  ou  y  lied.  4  the  getiitans  or  legte* 
therewith  washed."— Sir  T.  Elyot :  Castel  of  HeitH, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

•gen'-I-tiire,  s.  [Fr.  geniture,  from  Lat. 
genitura,  from  genitus,  pa.  par.  of  gigno  =  to 
beget ;  O.  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  genilura.] 

1.  Procreation,  birth,  generation. 

"  If  a  son  marries  his  mother,  she  who  is  in  authority 
greater  by  ri&rht  of  geniture,  becomes  minor  m  matri- 
monlo."—BMop  Taylor:  Jiule  of  Conscience,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  ii.,  rule  3. 

2.  The  power  of  procreation. 

"It  absumeth  the  geniture."— fenner:  Treatlte  of 
Tobacco,  p.  416. 

3.  (PL):  The  genitals. 

ge'-nl-us,  s.  [Lat.=  a  tutelar  spirit  of  a 
person,  inclination,  wit,  talent;  Sp.  &  ItaL 
genio;  Fr.  genie.] 

1.  A  tutelary  deity,  whose  province  it  was 
to  take  care  of  every  one  from  the  time  of  his 
birth  ;  the  ruling  or  protecting  power  of  men, 
places,  or  things. 

"  The  genius  and  the  mortal  instrument* 
Are  then  in  council." 

Shakes?. :  Julius  Cottar,  ii.  1. 

2.  The  natural  bent,  disposition,  or  inclina- 
tion of  the  mind  ;  a  particular  natural  talent 
or  aptitude  of  mind  fitting  a  man  in  an  espe- 
cial degree  for  some  particular  study,  pursuit, 
or  course  of  life  ;  a  peculiar  natural  structure 
of  mind  qualifying  the  possessor  for  a  parti- 
cular employment. 

3.  That  natural  power  or  faculty  or  combi- 
nation of  faculties  of  the  mind  which  bears  or 
brings  forth,  produces,  discovers,  or  invents  ; 
intellectual  endowment  of  the  highest  kind ; 
superior  power  of  invention  or  origination  of 
any  kind,  or  of  producing  original  combina- 
tions ;  talent. 

"  The  renowned  university  on  which  his  genius  had 
already  begun  to  impress  a  peculiar  character,  still 
plainly  discernible  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  had  sent  him  to  the  convention."— Macau- 
lay  :  Hist.  Xng.,  ch.  x. 

4.  A  person  endowed  with  uncommon  in- 
tellectual powers ;  a  man  of  superior  intel- 
lectual faculties. 

"  That  age  had  produced  no  more  inventive  geniul 
and  no  more  daring  spirit. "—Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  vii. 

5.  The    distinguishing    disposition,     bent, 
character,  or  tendency  :  as  of  a  nation,  a  reli- 
gion, a  language,  and  the  like. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
genius,  ability,  talent,  capacity,  cleverness,  and 
wisdom:  "Genius  implies  high  and  peculiar 
gifts  of  nature,  impelling  the  mind  to  certain 
favourite  kinds  of  mental  effort,  and  pro- 
ducing new  combinations  of  ideas,  imagery, 
&c.  Talent  supposes  general  strength  of 
intellect,  with  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  being 
moulded  and  directed  to  specific  employments, 
and  valuable  ends  and  purposes.  Genius  is 
connected  more  or  less  with  the  exercise  of 
imagination,  and  reaches  its  ends  by  a  kind  of 
intuitive  power.  Talent  depends  more  on 
high  mental  training,  perfect  command  of  all 
the  faculties,  memory,  judgment,  sagacity, 
&c.  Hence  we  speak  of  a  genius  for  poetry, 
painting,  &c.,  and  a  talent  for  business  or 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pot, 
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diplomacy.  Among  English  orators  Lord 
Chatham  was  distinguished  for  his  genius; 
William  Pitt  for  nis  pre-eminent  talents,  and 
especially  his  unrivalled  talent  for  reply. 
Genius  is  the  power  of  new  combinations, 
wisdom  the  habitual  employment  of  a  patient 
and  comprehensive  understanding  in  com- 
bining various  and  remote  means  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  Abilities  may  be 
exerted  in  conduct,  or  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
but  rather  in  the  former.  Talents  are  the 
power  of  executing  well  a  conception  either 
original  or  adopted.  Capacity  is  a  power  of 
acquiring.  Cleverness  designates  mental  dex- 
terity and  quickness."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 
(2)  For  the  difference  between  genius  and 
intellect,  see  INTELLECT;  for  that  between 
genius  and  taste,  see  TASTE. 

*  genius  chamber,    *  genyus  chal- 
mer,  s.    The  bridal  chamber. 
"  War  not  also  to  me  is  displesant, 
Getiyut-chulmer,  or  inatrnuonye  to  iiant." 

Douglas  :  Virgil,  9».  58. 

genius-loci,  s.  [Lat.]  The  presiding  or 
tutelary  deity  of  a  place  ;  hence,  the  pervad- 
ing spirit  of  a  place  or  institution. 

"gen'-lese,  'gSn'-tese, *.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch. :  Elaborate  carving  in  open  work ;  the 

cusps  or  featherings  in  the  arch  of  a  doorway. 

6en'-o-ese,  a.  &  s.    [Lat  Genoensis.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Genoa,  a 
town  in  the  north-west  of  Italy. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Genoa  ;  the  people  of  Genoa. 

*  genouillieres  (as   zhnol  yar),   *gen- 

yllere,s  pi.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  genu=the  knee.] 

1.  Arm. :  Metal  caps  for  covering  the  knees 

of  an  armed  man.    They  first  appeared  in  the 

thirteenth  century  as   small   circular  metal 


OENOUILLIERES. 

Plain  Knee-boss  or  Kuee-piece  (132.U  B.  From  the 
monument  of  the  Black  Prince  in  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral. (In  this  case  the  armour  of  complete  plate  has 
been  attained,  and  here  the.  genouillieres  have  articu- 
lations above  and  below.)  c.  Frum  monumental  brass 
of  Thos.  Cheyne,  Esq.  (1368),  at  Drayton  Beauchamp. 
Bucks.  D.  From  the  tomb  of  Hartiuaun  von  Kron- 
bere  (1.179),  at  Kronberg.  «.  From  statue  of  a  knight 
of  the  De  Sulney  family,  in  the  church  of  Newton 
Buluey,  Derbyshire.  (Here  the  material  of  the  cuis- 
iard  passes  beneath  the  bou, terminating  In au  escallop.) 

plates,  when  chain  armour  covered  the  leg, 
and  led  by  degrees  to  the  adoption  of  greaves 
and  shin-pieces,  and  ultimately  to  entire  plate 
armour.  They  were  sometimes  decorated  with 
incised  and  gilt  ornaments,  and,  in  the  fifteenth 
Century,  took  a  variety  of  fanciful  forms. 

"  The  struk  .  .  .  full  oppon  ys  genyllen." 

Sir  ferumbrai,  5.63L 

2.  Fortification : 

(1)  A  part  of  the  interior  slope  of  the  parapet 
below  the  sill  of  an  embrasure.    It  covered 
the  lower  part  of  a  gun-carriage. 

(2)  The  height  of  the  parapet  above  the  ban- 
quette in  a  barbette  battery. 

genre  (as  zhan  re),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  genus 
(genit.  generis)  —  a  class,  a  kind.] 

Art :  A  term  applied  to  pictures  of  life  and 
manners,  which,  for  want  of  a  definite  cha- 
racter, are  classed  together  as  of  a  certain 
genre  or  kind.  Under  this  title  ate  comprised 
the  grave  episodes  of  life,  which  are  to  history 
what  a  single  scene  is  to  a  drama,  or  a  lyric  to 
an  epic  poem.  Also  comic  pictures  of  all 
kinds.  .  .  The  principal  genre  pictures  consist 
of  scenes  of  every-day  life,  and  may  be  classi- 
fied. In  taking  for  its  subject  the  events  of 
daily  life,  genre  -  painting  avoids  religious 
themes  as  high  and  lasting,  as  well  as  his- 


torical subjects,  which,  though  transitory, 
ought  never  to  appear  so.  All  the  passing 
events  of  life,  its  characters  and  aims,  offei 
fitting  subject  for  (jenre-painting.  (Fairholt.) 

gens  (pi.  gen'-tes),  s.    [Lat.] 

Rom.  Antiq. :  \  class  or  house,  the  indi- 
viduals composing  which  were  termed  in 
reference  to  each  other,  Gentiles.  E;.  jh  gens 
was  made  up  of  a  certain  number  of  branches 
or  families  (families),  and  each  familia  was 
composed  of  individual  members.  Several 
gentes  made  up  the  curise  and  tribes.  The 
members  of  each  gens  bore  a  common  name, 
as  the  Fabian  gens,  the  Julian  gens,  &c. ,  and 
were  united  by  certain  common  religious  rites. 

gens-dar-mer-y,  s.    [GENDARMERY.] 

•gent,  a.  [O.  Fr.  ;  O.  Sp.  gento;  O.  Ital. 
gente,  from  Lat.  genitus,  applied  to  one  of 
noble  birth.]  [GENEROUS.]  Elegant,  neat, 
handsome,  comely,  pretty,  gentle. 

"To  wite  of  her  rnaners,  to  se  his  body  gent." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  24S. 

gent.  s.  [An  abridged  form  of  gentleman 
(q.v.).]  A  gentleman.  (Vulgar.) 

gen-teel',  a.  [The  same  word  as  gentle,  the 
ee  representing  the  sound  of  the  O.  Fr.  t  in 
gentil.]  [GENTLE,  a.] 

1.  Graceful  or  elegant  in  mien,  appearance, 
form,  or  dress. 

"  I  perched  at  will  on  every  spray. 
My  form  genteel,  my  plumage  gay, 
My  strains  for  ever  new." 

Cowper :  On  a  Goldfinch. 

2.  Polite,  elegant  in  manners,   well-bred, 
courteous,  refined ;  having  the  manners  of  a 
well-bred  person ;  free  from  vulgarity. 

"  A  set  of  genteel  good-natured  youths  fallen  into 
such  a  manner  of  life  would  form  almost  an  academy." 
—Steele:  Spectator,  No.  230. 

3.  Free  from  vulgarity  or  buffoonery  ;  treat- 
ing of  the  habits,  manners,  or  doings  of  good 
society. 

"Their  poets  have  no  notion  of  genteel  comedy."— 
Additon :  On  Italy. 

4.  Sufficient  to  maintain  a  person  in  a  respect- 
able and   comfortable  manner ;  furnishing  a 
competence. 

"  Painting  portraits  and  pictures  in  a  genteel  style 
of  his  ovtiC'—Watpole:  Antedate*  of  Painting,  vol. 
IT.,  ch.  iii. 

*  5.  Neat,  elegant. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  genteel 
and  polite :  "  Gentility  respects  ranks  in  life  ; 
politeness  the  refinement  of  the  mind  and  out- 
ward behaviour.  A  genteel  education  is  suited 
to  the  station  of  a  gentleman  ;  a  polite  educa- 
tion fits  for  polished  society  and  conversation, 
and  raises  the  individual  among  his  equals. 
There  may  be  gentility  without  politeness,  and 
vice  versa.  A  person  may  have  genteel  man- 
ners, a  genteel  carriage,  a  genteel  mode  of  living 
as  far  as  respects  his  general  relation  with 
society ;  but  a  polite  behaviour  and  a  polite 
address,  which  qualify  him  for  every  relation 
in  society,  and  enable  him  to  shine  in  connec- 
tion with  all  orders  of  men,  is  independent  of 
either  birth  or  wealth  ;  it  is  in  part  a  gift  of 
nature,  although  it  is  to  be  acquired  by  art." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

•  gen  -  teel  -  ish,   o.    [Eng.  genteel;   -ish.] 
Somewhat  genteel. 

*  ggn-teel'-ize.  v.t.    [Eng.  genteel;  -tee.]    To 
make  genteel,  to  gentilize. 

"Every  one  of  them  .  .  .  aenteelizrd  along  with 
him."— Sterne  :  Triitram  Shandy,  vi.  13*. 

gin  -  teel'-  ly,  *  gen  -  teel  -  y,  adv.  [Eng. 
genteel ;  -ly.] 

1.  Gracefully  ;  with  politeness  or  good  man- 
ners ;  politely. 

"He  answered  modestly  and  grnteely.'—Walpole : 
Anecdote!  of  Painting.  voL  lit.,  ch.  iv.  (Note.) 

2.  With  grace,  elegance,  or  neatness. 

"  [He]  treated  her  gent  eel  it,  so  that,  dressed. 
She  looked  extremely  well  where  er  she  went." 

Byron  :  Beppo.  2& 

3.  In  a  respectable  manner ;  like  people  of 
fashion. 

"Their  customers  are  gone  abroad  to  live  genteelly 
at  Lisle  or  Brussels.'—  Y.  Knox:  Winter  Eveningi, 
Even.  ••. 

ggn  teel  -ness,  s.     [Eng.  genteel ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  genteel ; 
elegance,  grace  ;  good-breeding  ;  gentility. 

"  Next  to  him  rComggio]  Pannegtano  has  dignified 
the  genteelnru  of  modern  effeminacy,  by  uniting  it 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  antients  and  the  grandeur 
and  severity  of  Michael  Angelo."— Sir  J.  Reynold*: 
MMMMM4I 


2.  The  qualities  befitting  a  man  of  birth  of 
rank. 

*  gen-ter-ie,  *  gen  ter  y,  *  gen-trie,  ». 

[GENTRY.] 

*  gen-ter-ise,  s.    [O.  FT.]    Nobility  ;  noble- 
ness.   [GENTRISE.] 

"  For  love  hath  undertake 

That  thes  J.  H.  C.  ol  hus  genterise,  shal  jouste  in  Peer* 
armes."  p.  Plowman,  txi.  ai. 

*  gen-tese,  s.    [GENLESE.] 

genth'-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Genth,  who,  in 
1851,  described  it  under  the  name  of  Nickel- 
gymnite.] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral,  containing 
serpentine.  It  is  opaque  to  translucent,  is  of 
a  pale  apple  green  or  yellow  colour,  and  has  a 
greenish-while  streak.  Compos.  :  Silica,  33'6 
to  35-4;  protoxide  of  nickel,  30'4  to  30'6;  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  0'2  to  2-2  ;  magnesia,  0'2  to  4*1 ; 
lime,  0-3  to  4-1 ;  and  water,  17-1  to  19'1.  It 
occurs  near  Lake  Superior,  and  in  Spain. 
Rottisite  (q.v.)  may  be  a  variety.  (Dana.) 

gen  -tian  (tian  as  shy-on),  s.  [Lat  gen- 
tiana  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  gentiane.f 

1.  Hot. :   The  common  name  of  the  genus 
Gentiana   (q.v.).    There  are  more  than  10O 
species,  natives  of  north  temperate  regions, 
growing  in  high  mountain  pastures  and  mead- 
ows, which  they  embellish  with  their  beautiful 
blue  or  yellow  flowers.    Gentian  root,  collected 
from  several  species,  is  used  as  an  excellent 
bitter  and  stomachic.     G.  Catesbtei  yields  Gen- 
tian root  in  the  United  States.     Of  the  speciea 
in  this  country  G.  crinita  is  particularly  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.     The 
flowers  of  this  genus  are  very  attractive. 

"  See  how  the  giant  spires  of  yellow  bloom 
Of  the  sun-loving  gentian,  in  the  heat 
Are  shining  on  these  naked  slopes  like  flame. 
Matthew  Arnold:  Empeducle*  on  Etna.  L  3. 

2.  Phar. :  Gentiana  Radix  (Gentian  Root), 
the  dried  root  of  Gentiana  lutea.     The  root 
occurs  in  lengthened  cylindrical  pieces,  from 
half-an-inch  to    one  inch  in    diameter,   and 
several  inches  long,  wrinkled  longitudinally, 
and  often  twisted  ;  brown  externally,  yellow, 
tough,  and  spongy  within ;  it  has  a  sweet 
smell  and  a  sweet  and  bitter  taste.    It  is  used 
to  prepare  Extractum  Gentiance  (Extract  of 
Gentian),  Infusum  Gentiance  compositum,  Mis- 
tura  Gentiance  (Gentian  Mixture),  and  Tinctura 
Gentiana  Comppsita  (Compound  Tincture  of 
Gentian).  Gentian  is  a  bitter  stomachic  tonic, 
which  improves  the  appetite  and  gives  tone 
to  the  stomach. 

gentian-bitter,  s. 

Chem. :  A  peculiar  bitter  separated  from  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  root  Gentiana  lutea  by 
animal  charcoal,  and  extracted  therefrom  by 
hot  alcohol.  It  is  yellow,  uncrystallizable, 
and  reduces  au  alkaline  cupric  solution 
(Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

gentian-root,  s. 

Pharm. :   [GENTIAN,  2,  Pharm.]. 

gentian-spirit,  s.  An  alcoholic  liquor 
much  drunk  by  the  Swiss.  It  is  made  by  the 
vinous  fermentation  of  the  infusion  of  gentian. 

gen  tl-a'-na  (or  ti  as  shi),  s.  [Lat.  =  the 
herb  gentian  (Gentiana  lutea).  Named  after 
an  Illyrian  king,  Gentius.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Gen- 
tianeae,  the  order  Gentianacese,  and  the  alliance 
Gentianales.  It  has  the  corolla  tube  sub- 
clavate,  the  anthers  straight,  and  the  stigmas 
two.  About  150  species  are  known,  chiefly 
in  temperate  regions.  Five  are  British. 
[GENTIAN.]  The  common  gentian  root  of  the 
druggists  is  mostly  Gentiana  lutea.  [GENTIAN- 
ROOT].  G.  campestris  and  Amarella,  British 
species,  are  domestic  substitutes  for  it  in 
England.  G.  punctata,  pannonica,  purpurea, 
&c.,  on  the  European  continent,  G.  Kurroo, 
in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  G.  Catesbcei, 
in  the  United  States.  C.  cruciate  has  lieen 
used,  but  unsuccessfully,  in  hydrophobia. 

gen  ti  a  na  -  96  »  (or  ti  as  shi),  s.  pi. 
[Lat.  gentian(a)  (q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-acete.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Perigynous  Exogens,  the 
typical  one  of  the  alliance  Gentianales  (q.v.). 
It  consists  of  herbs  or  rarely  of  shrubs,  with 
opposite  entire  exstipulate  leaves  ;  sessile,  or 
having  their  petioles  united  into  a  sheath, 
often  three  to  four-ribbed.  Flowers  generally 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jofrl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    pa  -  f. 
-elan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun;  (ion,  sloa  -  -  zhun.     tious.  -clous,   clous  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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gentianal— gentle 


regular.  Calyx  divided,  inferior,  persistent. 
Corolla  monopt'talous,  hypoijyiious,  generally 
regular  and  persistent.  Stamens  inserted 
upon  the  corolla,  all  in  the  same  line,  equal  iu 
mimlicr  to  the  segments,  and  alternate-  with 
them.  Ovary  with  two  carpels,  one  or  partly 
two-celled,  many-seeded.  Style  one  ;  stigmas 
two,  right  and  left  of  the  axis.  The  order  is 
close  to  Apocynacese  It  contains  about  00 
genera,  and  450  known  species.  They  are 
bitter  and  tonic.  It  is  divided  into  two  tribes, 
Gentianeee  and  Menyantheai  (q.v.). 

gen  tian  al  (tian  as  shy  an),  a.  [Mod 
Lat  gentia'iMlis.] 

Hot  :  Akin  to  Gentiauacese  or  to  Geu'iana, 
as  the  gentianal  alliance. 

gen  tl  an-a  -les  (or  ti  as  shi),  s.  pi.  [Masc. 
&  fern.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  grntianalis,  from  Lat. 
gentiuna  (q.v.).] 

Hot. :  The  Gentianal  Alliance.  An  alliance 
of  perigynous  exogens,  with  dichlaraydeous, 
mouopetalous  flowers,  axile  or  parietal  pla- 
centae, and  a  minute  embryo,  or  with  the 
cotyledons  much  smaller  than  the  radicle, 
lyiiig  in  a  large  quantity  of  albumen.  Lindley 
includes  under  it  the  orders  Ebenacese,  Aqui- 
foliaceiE,  Apocynacese,  Loganiaceae,  Diapen- 
siacea?,  Stilbacese,  Orobancliacece,  and  Gen- 
tianaceae 

gen  ti-a  -ne  89  (or  tl  as  ghi),  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
gentian(a),  and  fern.  pL  adj.  sutf.  -ece.] 

Hot. :  A  tribe  of  Gentianaceae.  They  have 
the  corolla  imbricated. 

gen  -  tian  -  el  -  la  (tian  as  shy-an),  s. 

[Dimiu.  of  Lat  gentiana.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  blue  colour. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gentianaceae,  not  suffi- 
ciently   distinct    from    Geutiana.      Gentiana 
acaulis  is  placed  in  it. 

gen    tian    in,   gen -tian    me   (tian  as 

Shy-an),  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  gentian;  -in,  -ine.] 
Chem. :  The  same  as  GENTISINE  (q.v.). 

•gen-til,  a.  &  s.    [GENTLE.] 

gen  tile,  *  gen-til,  *gen-tyl,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 
gentil,  from  Lat.  gentilis  =  one  belonging  to 
the  same  class,  a  gentile,  from  gens  (genit 
gentis)  —  a  clan  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  gentil ;  Ital. 
gtntiie.  Gentile  is  thus  a  doublet  of  genteel 
and  gentle  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  any  nation ;  national. 
"  Thou  Proserpyue,  quhilk  by  our  gentil  law  is 

Art  rowpit  hie."  Douglas     t'irgil,  121,  31. 

*  2.  Of  noble  or  gentle  birth ;  of  high  rank  ; 
noble. 

"Noble  men  and  gentile,  and  of  hen  bnrthe."— 
0.  Eng.  Homilies,  p.  273. 

*  3.  Gentle,  meek,  lowly. 

"  The  penauuce 
That  Pilot  wikkedly  wroghte 
To  J hesu  the  gentile ."     P  f  lawman,  6,669. 

*  4.  Worthy  of  a  gentleman  ;  genteel. 

5.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

6.  Used   by  the  Romans   to   denote   any 
person  out  of  their  pale. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Gram. :    Denoting    the   clan,    race,    or 
country  :  as,  a  gentile  noun. 

2.  Scrip  :  Other  than  Jewish;  ethnic.  [B.  II.] 
'•The  helpless  condition  of  the  Gentile  world  in  the 

•tat*  of  Geutilinii."— Locke:  Paraph,  on  Romam, 
ch.  v.,  JS. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  One  of  the  same  clan  or  family. 

14  Gent  in  Latine  betokeneth  the  race  and  Birname, 
K  the  Romanes  had  Cornelius,  Sergios,  Appios,  Fabios 
jEmilios,  PUoues,  Julios,  Brutos.  Valerios,  of  which 
who  were  agnate,  and  therefore  kept  the  name,  were 
also  gentile*."— Sir  T  Smith :  Commonwealth,  bk  iii., 
ch.  viii. 

2.  A  person  of  noble  or  gentle  birth ;  One 
of  high  rank. 

"  A  partie  of  gentiles  raised  Edmond  Yrenside  into 
kyng.  —  Trevita,  viL  99. 

II  Scrip.  (PI.):  All  the  nations  of  the 
world,  excepting  the  Jews.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment it  is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
D*I3  (goim)  =  peoples,  nations,  the.  pL  of  ^3 
(goi)  =  a  nation,  a  people.  At  first  it  was 
used  as  a  mere  ethnological  word,  and  quite 
respectfully,  but  as  the  Jews  become  more 
conscious  of  their  privileges,  they  employed 


it  more  and  more  scornfully  of  the  nations 
around  ((Jen.  x.  5  ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  Hi  ;  Jer.  xiv.  2'J). 
In  the.  New  Testament  Gentiles  is  the  render- 
ing of  the.  Greek  H9vri  (cthne)  =  the  pi.  of 
cOw*  (eWuios)  —  a  number  of  people  living 
together,  a  nation.  St.  Peter,  moved  by  a 
vision,  was  the  tirst  of  the  Twelve  to  pi-each 
to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  x.),  but  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  was  St.  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  15). 

"  We  who  are  Jews  by  nature  and  not  sinners  of  the 
Gentiles."— (ialatians  ii  16. 

*  g5n'-  tn  -  ease,  *  gen  -  til  -  esce,  *  gen  - 
till-esse,  s.     [Fr    gentllesse,   from  gentil  = 
gentle  (q.v.);    Sp.   &    Port,   gentileza ;    Ital. 
gentilezza.]    The  character,  manner,  or  charac- 
teristics of  a  person  of  noble  or  gentle  birth  ; 
courtesy,  good  breeding. 

"  Thet  is  the  gretteste  noblesse,  and  the  hegheste 
grntileue  thet  one  may  to  hopye."— Ayenbite,  p.  89. 

*  gen   til  ish,  a.   [Eng.  gentil(e) ;  -ish.  ]    Hea- 
thenish, pagan. 

"  A  settled  persuasion  in  Genlilith  error."  —  Hotin- 
shcd:  England,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xiv. 

gen'-  til  -  ism,  *  gen  -  til  -  isme,  s.  [Eng. 
gentil(e);  -ism;  Fr.  gentilisme.]  A  state  of 
heathenism ;  the  worship  of  false  gods. 


*  gcn-ti-li'-tial,  a.     [Lat.  yentilitius.]     The 
same  as  GENTILITIOUS  (q.v.). 

"  Directed  toward  gentilitial,  tutelary,  and  local 
deities."— Farmer:  Worship  of  Human  S/iirits,  ch.  iii., 
§  1. 

*  gen-tl-li'-tlous,  a.      Lat.  gentttitius,  from 
gens  (genit.  gentis)  —  a  race,  a  clan.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  peculiar  to  a  nation  ;  en- 
demial,  national. 

"  That  an  unsavoury  odour  isyenMitioiu,  or  national, 
unto  the  Jews,  reason  or  sense  will  not  Induce."  — 
Browne :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Pertaining   or   peculiar   to   a    family ; 
hereditary. 

"  The  common  sense  cause  of  this  distemper  is  a 
particular  and  perhaps  a  genfilitious  disposition  of 
body. "— Arbuthnot :  On  Aliments. 

gan-til'-I-ty,  *  gen-til-i-tie,  *  gen-tyl- 

e-te,  s.     [Fr.  gentilite,  from  Lat.  gentilitas, 
from  gentilis ;  Ital.  gentilitd;  Sp.  gentilidad.] 

*  1.    A  state  of  gentilism  or  heathenism ; 
paganism. 

"  When  people  began  to  espy  the  falsehood  of  oracles, 
whereupon  all  gentility  was  built,  their  hearts  were 
utterly  averted  from  it"  —  Hooker  :  Eccles.  Polity, 
bk.  v.,  §  2. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  belonging  to  a 
certain  race,  clan,  or  family  ;  a  clan,  a  family. 

"The  surname  is  the  name  of  the  gentilitie  and 
Btocke,  which  the  sonue  doth  take  of  the  father  alwnies, 
as  the  old  Romans  did."— A'ir  T.  Smith:  Common- 
wealth, bk.  iii.,  ch.  viii. 

3.  High  or  gentle  birth  ;  dignity  of  birth ; 
high  extraction. 

"  That  drawl  which  he  affected  as  a  mark  of  gen- 
ttiity."—Macaiday :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

4.  Elegance  of  manners,  mien,  or  behaviour ; 
easy,  graceful  behaviour ;  politeness,   refine- 
ment. 

"  There  Is  a  certain  gaiety  and  gentility  diffused  over 
it."— K.  Knox:  Essays,  No.  38. 

*  5.  Those  who  are  of  noble  or  gentle  birth ; 
gentry. 

"Gavelkind  must  needs  in  the  end  make  a  poor 
gentility."— Sir  J.  Danes, 

*  gen'  -  til  -  ize,  *  gen  -  til  -  lize,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Mid.  Eng.  gentil  =  gentle,  gentile  ;  Eug.  suff. 
-ize.} 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  or  render  gentle  or 
gentlemanly. 

"  Your  unworthy  sons, 
To  gentilize  with  proud  possessions." 

Sylvester :  Du  Bartai,  wk.  i.,  day  3,  887. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  act  as  or  set  up  for  a  gentleman. 

"  Our  yeomen  too,  that  never  armes  have  borne, 
To  gentilize  it  make  themselves  a  scorne." 

Withers  :  Satyricul  Essays,  p  147. 

2.  To  live  like  a  gentile  or  heathen 

"  God's  known  denouncement  against  the  genti 
Israelites."— Milton  :   Way  to  Establish  a  free  Co 


*  gen-ttl-liche,   *  gen-tll-li,  adv.     [Mid 
Eng.  gentil ;  -liche,  -Ii,  -ly.]  In  a  noble  manner  ; 
like  a  gentleman      [GENTLY.] 

*  gen-til-ry,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  gentil ;  -ry.]  Gentry. 

gen  tis  ic,  a  [Eng.,  &c.  gentian);  -isic 
(Chem.)."]  Contained  in,  derived  from,  or  in 
any  way  connected  with  gentian  (q.v.). 

gentisic-acid,  s.    [GENTISIN.] 


gen   ti  sin,    s.      [Eng.    &c.   gent(ian);    -isi 

(Cheni.).  \ 


Chemistry: 

Gentianin,    C6II3(OH))!-CO  -C 


O 

CIla^  | 

A  substance  occurring  in  the  root  of  Gentiana, 
lutea,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by  alcohol. 
Gentianin  forms  large  yellow,  silky  needles, 
which  sublime  between  300°  and  400°  with 
partial  decomposition.  Slightly  soluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  easily  soluble 
in  alkalies  ;  forming  a  yellow  solution.  When 
fuse^l  with  caustic  potash  it  yields  acetic  acid, 
phloroglucin,  and  oxysalicylic  acid. 

gen  -tie,  *  gen-til,  *  gen  tille,  *  gen-tyl, 

a.,  adv.,  &  s.     [Fr.   gentil  =  gentle,  from  Lat. 
gentilis  =  belonging  to  the  same  clan  or  family  ; 
gens  (genit.  gentis)  =  a  race,  a  clan  ;  Sp.  &  Port 
gentil;  It.  gentile.]    [GENTEEL,  GENTILE.] 
'  A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  noble  birth  ;  high-born  ;  of  good  ex- 
traction. (Obsolete  except  in  the  expression 
gentle-folk.) 

"  Though  he  be  not  gentm  borne, 
Thou  maiest  well  seiue  (this  in  soth) 
That  he  is  gentill,"  ftomnunt  of  the  Rou. 

*  2.  Pertaining  to  high  rank  or  birth. 
"  That  grey-haired  man  of  gentle  blood, 
Who  with  her  father  had  grown  old." 

Wordsworth  :  White  Doe  of  Kylstone,  V. 

*3.  Noble  in  character,  manners,  or  beha- 
viour. 


11  Sir  He 


ry  that  so  gentil  knight  i 
Jlobert  of  <ilou 


:ster,  p.  559. 

4.  Soft ;  tender ;    sympathizing  ;   destitute 
of  harshness  ;  easily  softened. 

"  As  much  resentment  as  a  very  gentle  heart  is  cap- 
able of  feeling  "— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

5.  Soft    and    refined    in    manners ;    meek ; 
quiet ;  mild  ;  free  from  roughness,  harshness, 
severity  or  acrimony. 

"  Innocent  was,  in  all  private  relations,  the  meekest 
and  gentlest  of  men. "— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

6.  Docile ;  tractable  ;  easily  taught  or  led. 
"  Humility  is  gentle,  apt  to  learn. 

Speak  but  the  word,  will  listen  and  return." 

Cotoper  :  Expostulation,  454. 

7.  Tame  ;  docile ;  not  wild  or  turbulent. 

8.  Soft ;  mild  ;  genial. 

"  When  ruder  gusts  shall  banish  gentle  May." 

tiir  W.  Jones:  A  Turkish  Ode. 

9.  Soothing;  refreshing. 

"  Sleep,  gentle  sleep, 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee." 

Sha/ceap. :  2  Uenry  IV.,  iii.  1. 

*  10.  Lovely,  sweet. 

"  The  gentle  lark  mounts  np  on  high." 

Shakesp. :  Venus  &  Adonis,  853. 

*  11.  Used  in  compellations  as  a  term  ol 
affection,  gratitude,  or  good-will. 

"  1  thank  you,  gentle  servant." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  1. 

12.  Soft,  slight,  easy ;  not  hard  or  rough : 
as,  a  gentle  touch,  a  gentle  push. 

13.  Soft,  quiet ;  not  loud :  as,  a  ge?>Me  whis- 
per. 

B.  As  adv. :  Gently. 

"  As  gentle  tell  me  of  what  honour  wag 
This  Cressida  in  Troy." 

Shakesp.  :  Troilus  Ic  Cressida,  iv.  6. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  person  of  noble  birth  ;  a  noble ;  a  gentle- 
man. 

"I'll  make  him  dance.    Will  you  go,  gentles)"— 
Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

2.  A  trained  hawk. 

1[  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
gentle  and  tame:  Gentleness  lies  rather  in  the 
natural  disposition ;  lameness  is  the  ctt'ect 
either  of  art  or  circumstance.  Any  unbr  -ken 
horse  may  be  gentle,  but  not  tame :  a  horse 
that  is  broken  in  will  be  tame,  but  not  always 
gentle.  Animals  are  in  general  said  to  be 
gentle  who  show  a  disposition  to  associate 
with  man,  and  conform  to  his  will ;  they  are 
said  to  be  tame,  if  either  by  compulsion  or 
habit  they  are  brought  to  mix  with  human 
society.  In  the  moral  application  gentle  is 
always  employed  in  the  good,  and  tame  in  the 
bad,  sense  ;  a  gentle  spirit  needs  no  control. 
A  gentle  expression  is  devoid  of  all  acrimony, 
and  serves  to  turn  away  wrath  ;  a  tame  ex- 
pression is  devoid  of  all  force  or  energy,  and 
ill-calculated  to  inspire  the  mind  with  any 
feeling  whatever."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  gentle  and 
soft,  see  SOFT. 

gentle-hearted,  a.  Of  a  gentle,  mild, 
or  tender  heart  or  disposition. 
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gentle-thistle,  s. 

Sot. :  A  name  given  by  Dr.  J.  Hill  to  Car- 
dvus  pralensis  uuJ  Saussiirea  alpina  from  their 
thistle-like  inflorescence  and  smooth  foliage. 

gen  tie,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  A  maggot  or 
larva  of  the  flesh-fly,  used  in  lishing. 

"He  will  in  the  three  hot  months  bite  at  a  flag- 
worm,  or  at  a  green  gentle. "—  Walton  :  A  ngler. 

*  gen' -tie,  v.t.  [GENTLE,  a.]  To  make  geiitle 
or  genteel ;  to  raise  in  rank  ;  to  ennoble. 

"  He  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me. 
Shall  be  my  brother ;  be  he  never  so  Tile, 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition." 

Shaketp.  :  Henri/  F.,  IT.  8. 

£en  -tie-folk  (folk  as  fok),  s.  [Eng.  gentle, 
and  folk  (q.v.X]  Persons  of  gentle  birth  or 
breeding ;  people  of  high  rank  or  family. 
(Generally  used  in  the  plural.) 

"The  queen's  kindred  are  made  gentle/oik'' 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  III.,  J.  J. 

gen  -tie-man,  *  gen  til  man,  *  jen-tle- 
man,  s.  [Eng.  gentle,  and  man;  Fr.  gtntil- 
homme;  Ital.  gentiluomo.} 

*  1.  A  man  of  gentle  or  high  birth  and  good 
position ;  every  mail  above  the  rank  of  yeo- 
man ;  strictly  a  man  who  bears  a  coat  of  arms. 

"Esquires  and  gentlemen  are  confounded  together 
by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  observes,  that  every  esquire 
Is  a  gentleman,  and  a  gentleman  is  denned  to  be  one 
yui  arma  gent,  who  bears  coat  armour,  the  grant  of 
which  adds  gentility  to  a  man's  family."— Blackttone: 
Commentary,  bit.  i.,  ch.  12. 

2.  One  who  by  education,  occupation,  or 
income  holds  a  position  above  menial  service 
or  ordinary  trade. 

"  I  have  land  and  money,  my  friends  left  me  well, 
and  I  will  be  a  gentleman  whatsoever  it  cost  me." — 
Ben  Janton  :  Every  Man  out  of  hit  Humour,  i.  2. 

3.  A  man  of  honour  and  high  principles. 

"  For  what,  I  pray,  is  a  gentleman,  what  properties 
hath  he,  what  qualities  are  characteristic*!  or  peculiar 
to  him,  whereby  he  is  distinguished  from  others  and 
raised  above  the  vulgar  ?  are  they  not  especially  two, 
courage  and  courtesie?  which  he  that  wantetb  Is  not 
otherwise  than  equivocally  a  gentleman,  as  an  image 
or  M  carkaae  is  a  man." — Harrow,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  21. 

4.  A  man  of  good  breeding  and  politeness. 

"  As  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  credit  him." 

Shakeip.  :  Kichard  II.,  Ui.  S. 

5.  Used  as  a  polite  equivalent  for  man  ;  as 
in  the  plural  used  in  addressing  popular  assem- 
blies of  men  of  any  condition  or  character. 

6.  The  servant  or  personal  attendant  of  a 
man  of  rank. 

"  Let  be  called  before  as 
That  gentleman  of  Buckingham's  in  person.  • 

Shaketp.  •  Henry  V11L,  t  S. 
^  Gentleman-at-Arms :  One  of  a  company 
of  forty  gentlemen,  called  esquires,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  attend  the  sovereign  to  and  from 
the  chapel  royal  and  on  other  occasions  of 
solemnity  ;  a  gentleman  pensioner. 

gentleman  commoner,  v  A  privileged 
class  of  commoners  in  the  University  of 
Oxford ;  they  wear  a  special  gown  and  a 
velvet  cap.  [FELLOW-COMMONEK.] 

gentleman  farmer,  s.  A  man  of  pro- 
perty who  occupies  his  own  farm. 

gentleman  pensioner,  s.  A  gentle- 
man-at-arms (q.v.). 

*  gentleman-usher,  .<. 

1.  Lit. :  A  court  official  whose  duty  it  is  to 
nslier    visitors    into    the    presence    of    the 
sovereign. 

"Sir  Thomas  More,  the  Sunday  after  he  gave  up  his 
chancellorship,  oune  to  his  wife's  pew,  and  used  the 
usual  words  of  hii  gentleman-uther.  Madam,  my  lord 
is  gone."— Cumden :  Remaine*. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  acts  as  an  introducer. 

"It  is  from  this  honest  heart  that  I  find  myself 
honoured  as  a  gentleman-taher  to  the  arts  and 
sciences."— Uteele  :  Spectator,  No.  632. 

gentleman's  buttons,  «. 

Hot. :  The  flowers  of  Saibiosa  succisa. 

*  gen  tie  man  hood,  s.    (Eng.  gentleman; 
-hood.}  The  condition,  character,  or  attributes 
of  a  xentleniiin. 

"  A  delightful  example  of  complete  gentlemanhood." 
—  Thackeray  :  ftonndahout  Pttpert,  xx. 

*  gen  tie  man  Ism,  ».     [Eng.  gentleman; 
-ism.]    The  state  of  being  a  gentleman  ;  affec- 
tation of  gentlemanliness. 

*  gen'-tle  man-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  gentleman ; 
-4ze.]    To  raise  or  bring  oneself  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  gentleman.     (Lyttnn.) 

gen  tie  man  like,  a.  [Eng.  gentleman,  and 
like.] 


1.  Like  a  gentleman  or  person  of  good  birth 
and  breeding ;  gentlemanly. 

"  Pyramus  is  a  sweet-faced  man :  a  proper  man  as 
one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day  ;  a  most  \uvelygenrte- 
manlike  man." — Shakesp. :  Midsummer  A' ight't  Lfream, 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  gentleman  ; 
polite  ;  courteous. 

"They  do  not  consider  the  pursuit  of  game  in  the 
liberal  light  of  a  gentlemanlike  diversion."—  Y.  Knox. 
£ssayt.  No.  It*. 

gen  tie  man-ll-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gentlemanly; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gentle- 
manly ;  gentlemanly  qualities  or  manners. 

gen  -tle-man-ly,  a.     [Eng.  gentleman  ;  -ly.] 

1.  Like  a  gentleman  or  person  of  good  birth 
and  breeding. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  gentleman  ; 
gentlemanlike. 

gen  -tie -man -ship,  s.  [Eng.  gentleman; 
-ship.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  a  gentle- 
man. 

gen'- tie -ness,  *  gen-tile -ness,  *gen- 

til-nesse,  s.     [Eng.  gentle ;  -ness.] 

*  1.  Gentle  or  noble   birth  ;   goodness    of 
extraction. 

"  Foraine  gentUneste  ne  maketh  thee  uat  gen  till."— 
Chaucer:  Boeciut,  bk.  iii. 

*  2.  Nobility  of  manners  ;  high  principles  ; 
honour.  , 

"  The  women  lonen  worthinesse 
Of  manhode,  and  of  gentUneste, 
For  the  gentiles  be  most  desired."      Oower,  iv. 

3.  Softness  of  manners  ;  sweetness  of  dispo- 
sition ;  tenderness,  kindness,  mildness. 

"  But  fare  you  well :  perforce  I  must  confess, 
I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentleness." 
Shaketp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  ii.  8. 

*4.  Kindness,  benevolence,  goodwill. 

"  The  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee." 

Shakeip. :  Twelfth  Night,  a  L 

5.  Softness  ;  easiness ;  absence  of  rough- 
ness or  hardness :  as,  the  gentleness  of  a 
touch,  a  push,  &c. 

*  gen  tie  ship, '  jen  tie  shippe,  s.  [Eng. 
gentle;  -ship.]    The  quality  or  manners  of  a 
gentleman  ;  gentlemanliness. 

"Some  in  France,  which  will  needs  be  Jentlemen, 
whether  men  will  or  no,  and  have  more  jentleshijifte 
in  their  hat  than  in  their  head,  be  at  deadlie  feude 
with  both  learning  and  houestie."— Atcham :  Schole 
Matter,  bk.  i. 

*  gen-tlesse,  s.     [Fr.  gentillesse.]    Gentle  or 
gentlemanly  behaviour ;  gentleness. 

gen -tie  worn  an.  gen  til  -  worn  an, 
gen-til  worn-man,  s.  [Eng.  gentle,  and 
woman  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  woman  of  gentle  or  noble  birth  or 
breeding ;  a  lady. 

"  Doth  this  sir  Proteus 
Often  resort  unto  this  gentlewoman  >' 
Shaketp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 

2.  A  woman  who  waits  upon  the  person  of 
a  lady  of  high  rank. 

"The  queue  herself  shall  be  led  away  captive,  and 
her  gentilwomen  shal  mourne."— Stole  (1551);  Of 
Hahum,  ch.  ii. 

3.  A  term  of  civility  to  women.  (Sometimes 
used  in  irony.) 

"Tell  a  countrey  gentlewoman  that  the  wind  is 
south-west,  and  the  weather  louring,  and  like  to  rain, 
and  she  will  easily  uuderstaudT'tis  not  safe  for  her  to 
go,»brimil  thin-clad,  in  such  a  day,  after  a  fever."— 
Locke  :  Human  Understandi:.g,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xvii. ,  |  4. 

gen  tie  worn  an  like,  a.  [Eng.  gentle- 
woman, ana  likC  \  The  same  as  GENTLE- 
WOMANLY  (q.v.). 

;e"n'-tle-W9m-an-ly\  a.  [Eng.  gentle- 
womanly  ]  Like  a  gentlewoman  or  lady ; 
becoming  a  lady. 

gen-tly,  *gen-til-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  gentle); 

1.  Of  high   position  or  descent :   as,  one 
gently  born. 

2.  With  gentleness ;  softly,   meekly ;  ten- 
derly, mildly. 

"  He  gently  gan  him  to  demaund  of  all 
That  did  betwixt  him  and  the  squire  betide." 

Spenttr  :  F.  «.,  V  i.  33. 

3.  Softly ;  without  roughness,  violence,  or 
harshness. 

"  O  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head. 
Dread  goddess,  lay  thy  chastening  hand  1* 

Oray :  Hymn  to  Adversity. 

gently-budding,  a.  Filling  out;  be- 
coming plump. 

"  Her  graceful  arms  In  meekness  bending 
tly-buddina  breast." 
Byron :  Bride  of  A  bydot,  1.  «. 


*  62n'-toos,  s.  pi.  [Port.  genUio-  a  heathen, 
a  gentile.  ] 

1.  Gen. :  The  Hindoos  iu  general. 

2.  Spec. ;  The  Teloogoos  or  Telugus,  a  race 
shown    by  their   language,   which    was    not 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  to  be  of  Turanian 
origin.      They  inhabit  the    region    north  of 
Madras  near  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

*  Gentoo-language,  s.    The  Teloogoo. 

*gen'-tri9e,     gen-trise,  *  gen-ter-ice, 

*.    [O.  Fr.  genterise.]   Gentility,  good  descent, 
nobility.     [GENTRY.] 

"  Yet  that  may  come  of  idleness  as  weel  as  yentrtce." 
—Scott .  Bedgauntlet,  let.  xi. 

gen'- try,  *gen-ter-ie,  *gen-ter-y, 
*  gen-ter-ye,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  gentries 
(q.v.).] 

1.  High  birth ;  noble  descent  or  extraction  ; 
rank. 

"  Also  to  have  pride  of  gtntrie  is  right  gret  folie  ;  for 
oft  time  the  gentrie  of  the  bodie  beiiimeth  the  gentrit 
of  thesoule.  —  Chaucer:  Persona  Tale. 

*  2.  An  act  becoming  a  person  of  good  birth 
or  position. 

"What  say  we  eke  of.  hem  that  deli  ten  hem  in  swear- 
iUK,  and  hold  it  a  genterie  or  manly  dede  to  swere  gret 
othes."— Chaucer  :  fersones  Tale. 

*  3,  Civility,  politeness,  complaisance,  cour- 
tesy. 

"  Shew  us  so  much  gentry  and  good-will. 
As  to  extend  your  time  with  us  awhile." 

Shakeip.  •  Samlet,  iU  1 

4.  People  of  good  position,  as  landed  pro- 
prietors, merchants,  &c. ;  persons  of  educa- 
tion, good  breeding,  and  social  status;  the 
class  below  the  nobility. 

"  So  it  was  with  Monmouth.  In  1680  he  had  Iweu 
adored  alike  by  the  gentry  and  by  the  peasantry  of  the 
west"— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

gen'-tJF,  a.  [Eng.  gent,  a.  ;  -y.J  Elegantly 
formed,  neat,  comely. 

"  Sae  sweetly  move  her  genty  limbs. 
Like  music  notes  o  lovers'  hymns." 

Burnt:  My  Lady't  Gown. 

gen  -u,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  knee.] 

A  nat. :  A  bend  ;  as,  the  genii  of  the  corput 
callosum ;  the  genu  of  the  optic  tract. 

gen'-u-ant,  a.    [Lat.  genu  =  the  knee.] 
Her. :  Kneeling. 

*  ggn'-U-flect,  v.t.  [Lai.  genu=t\\e  knee, 
and  flecto  —  to  bend.]  To  beud  the  knee,  par- 
ticularly in  worship. 

gen  u  flee  -tion,  gen  u  flexion  (flexion 
as  flex'-shun),  s.  [Fr.  genuflexion,  from  Low 
Lat.  genuflexlo,  from  Lat.  genu  =  the  knee, 
and  flexio  —  a  bending  ;  flecto  =  to  bend  ;  Sp. 
genuflexion ;  Ital.  genuflessione.]  The  act  of 
bending  the  knee,  particularly  in  worship; 
adoration  expressed  by  bending  the  knee. 

"  Englishmen  who  had  no  scruple  about  antiphouies, 
and  genujiexiont,  altars  and  surplices."— Macaulay  : 
mtt£ng.,ch.l. 

gen'-U-ine,  a.  [Lat.  genuinus  =  innate,  in- 
born, genuine,  from  the  same  root  as  genut 
(q.v.);  Fr.  genuine;  Sp.  &  Ital.  genuine.] 

1.  Belonging  to  or  coming  from  the  true 
stock  ;  real,  true  ;  not  counterfeit,  false,  spu- 
rious, or  adulterated. 

"  I  grieved  for  Buonaparte  with  a  vain 
And  all  unthinking  grief  1  for  who  aspires 
To  ;n' mi  iif  greatness  but  from  j  ust  desires, 
And  knowledge  such  as  In-  could  never  gain." 
Wordtworth .  Honnel,  dedicated  to  Liberty,  1801. 

2.  Trustworthy  ;  not  false  or  double-faced : 
as,  a  genuine  man.    (Colloquial.) 

gSn'-U-Ine-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  genuine;  -ly  ]  In 
a  genuine  manner ;  without  falseness,  adultera- 
tion, or  foreign  admixture ;  truly,  purely, 
fairly,  legitimately. 

"  He  had  genuinely  raised  a  question  which  was  dis- 
tasteful to  some  iiortiousof  the  House.  "—Daily  Telr 
graph,  Nov  7.  1882. 

gen'-u  Ine  ness,  s.  [Eng.  genuine ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  genuine  ;  freedom 
from  falseness,  adulteration,  or  foreign  admix- 
ture ;  purity  ;  naturalness. 

"  St.  Austin  reasoned  well  in  vindicating  the  genu- 
inmeuut  the  Bible."—  Watton:  Apology  for  the  Bible, 
let.  1 

TI  Christian  apologists :  The  words  genuine- 
ness and  autlienticity  have  been  used  in 
different  senses  by  different  writers.  For  the 
distinction  between  them,  see  AUTHENTIC,  A, 
II.  1. 

gen-u'-It-jf,  s.    [As  if  from  Low  Lat.  genuit- 
as;  cf.  ingenuity  ]    Simplicity;  sincerity. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  (bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  $enophon,  exist,     ph  -  L 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tlon.  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,    sion   -  zhun.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.    -  tooL  deL 
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ge'-nus  (pi.  gen'-er-a),  s.     [Lat.]    Birth, 
4escent,  origin  ;  a  race,  a  kind. 
I.  en/.  Lang. :  A  class,  a  kind,  a  species. 

"  R.int  y  .-mil  density  I  which  are  the  proper  difference! 
of  quantity),  cannot  change  the  .-0111111.111  nature  of 
quant  ty.  their  gtnut, which,  by  being  «o  to  them.  uiu«t 
be  uni  vocally  111  them  both.  —  Digby  :  Of  Boditt, 
eh.  xiv. 

U.  Technically: 

1.  Logic :  A   class   of    objects   containing 
several  species ;  a  class  more  extensive  thau  a 
species ;  a  universal  which  is  predicable  of 
several  tilings  of  diffe.rent  species. 

"In  the  defining  of  words,  which  Is  nothing  but  de- 
claring their  signification,  we  make  use  of  the  grnui, 
or  next  general  word  that  comprehends  it.  Which  is 
nut  out  of  necessity,  but  only  to  save  the  labour  of 
enumerating  seven!  simple  ideas,  which  the  next 
general  word  or  grma  stand*  for  ;  or,  perhaps,  some- 
times the  shnimv.f  not  being  able  to  do  it"— Locke:  On 
ButrMn  Undtrttanding.  bk.  ill.,  ch.  lit. 

2.  M us. :  Sort  or  class,  especially  used  with 
reference  to  scales ;  as,  the  diatonic,  chro- 
matic, and  enharmonic  genera. 

3.  Science: 

(1)  Zool.  &  Bot.   Classification  :  An  assem- 
blage  of  species   or   of  sub-genera    closely 
agreeing  together  in  all  essential  character- 
istics, not  found  in  any  others  of  the  sub- 
family or  family  to  which  they  belong.  It  may 
be  divided  into  sub-genera.    Among  animals, 
Mus  is  a  genns  containing,  among  other  ani- 
mals, both  the  domestic  mouse  and  the  rat, 
which,  differing  in  size,  &c.,  and  being  clearly 
distinct  species,  have  still  a  community  of 
structure  obvious   to   all.      So   also   among 
plants,  the  various  species  of  the  rose  consti- 
tute the  genus  .Rosa.    In  the  Latin  name  of  a 
plant  or  animal  adopted  by  naturalists,  the 
first  word  indicates  the  genus,  and  the  second 
the  species :  as  Mus  musculus,  Rosa  sjiinosis- 
sima.     In  the  English  equivalent,  the  genus  is 
the  second  word  and  the  species  the  tirst,  as, 
the  Common  Mouse,  the  Burnet-leaved  Rose. 

(2)  Other  sciences :  Sometimes  a  classification 
like  that  adopted  by  naturalists  is  used  in 
other  sciences.    Thus,  of  skin  diseases  there 
is  a  genus   Acne,  with  various  species,  Acne 
timplex,  A.  rosacea,  &c. 

1i  (1)  Subaltern  genera : 
Logic :  Terms  which  are  alternately  genera 
and  species,  genera  to  the  lower,  and'  species 
to  the  higher  and  wider  conceptions. 
(2)  Summum  genus : 

Logic :  The  highest  genus  ;  a  genus  which 
is  not  considered  as  a  species  of  anything ;  as 
bfinfi. 

"  The  widest  class,  with  which  Abstraction  ceases, 
is  called  the  Highest  (summum}  Genus.  l«cause  in  this 
hierarchy  of  conceptions  it  is  not  brought  under  any 
other  genus  as  its  species,  but  is  itself  the  geuua  to 
each  conception  in  the  series.    Thus  the— 
Individual  is  neither  genus  nor  species. 
Iiiniua  Species  is  never  a  genus. 
.Suwnum  Genus  is  never  a  species. 
Subalterna  Genera  are  genera  to  those  below  them, 
and    species    to    those    above."—  Thornton .    Laws  of 
Thought,  §  50. 

ge-6-,  pref.  [Or.  yew  (geo),  put  foryjjios  (geios) 
=  belonging  to  land  or  earth  ;  yiu  yrj  (gea,  ge) 
=  the  earth.]  A  frequent  prefix  hi  words 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  referring  to  the 
earth  :  as,  geography,  geology,  &c. 

ge-6-ca-lyY-i-d8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  geocalyx, 
genit.  gecicalyc(iti) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idre.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Juugennanuiaceae,   sub- 
order Jungeriiianneae. 

ge-O-ca'-lyx,  s.     [Pref.  geo-,  and  Lat  calyx 

(q-v.).] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Qeo- 
calycidae  (q.v»). 

ge-o-cen  -trie,  a.  [Pref.  geo-,  and  Eng. 
centric  (q.v.).] 

Astronomy : 

1.  As  viewed  from  or  having  relation  to  the 
earth  as  centre  ;  as,  the  geocentric  latitude  or 
longitude,  or  what  is  distinguished  from  the 
heliocentric — that  is,  as  seen  from  the  centre 
of  the  sun. 

2.  Having  reference  to  the  centie  of  the 
earth,  as  distinguished  from  any  spot  on  its 
surface. 

geocentric-latitude,  s. 

Astronomy : 

L  Of  a  planet :  Its  latitude  as  seen  from  the 
earth. 

2.  Of  a  place  on  the  earth's  surface:  The  angle 
included  between  the  radius  of  the  earth 
through  the  place  and  the  plane  of  the 


equator.  It  is  contradistinguished  from  geo- 
graphical latitude,  which  always  exceeds  it 
slightly  in  amount. 

geocentric-longitude,  s. 

Astroti.  (Of  a  planet):  The  distance  measured 
on  the  ecliptic  between  the  geocentric  place 
and  the  first  point  of  Aries. 

ge'-O'-C&l'-trfo-al,  a.     [Eng.  geocentric;  -al.] 
Astron.  :  The  same  as  GEOCENTRIC  (q.v.). 

ge-O^-  9en'-tric-al-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  geocentric- 
al;  -ly.]  In  a  geocentric  manner. 

gS-4-cer-er-lIte,  s.  [Pref.  geo-  ;  Lat.  dimin. 
of  ctreus  =  wax-coloured,  and  suff.  -lite  (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  white,  brittle,  and  easily-pulverised 
mineral,  containing  carbon  V9'24,  hydrogen 
13'21,  and  oxygen  7'55  =  100.  Obtained  from 
the  dark-brown  coal  of  Gesterwitz.  It  is  called 
also  Geoceric-acid.  (Dana.) 

ge-O-Cer'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  geo-;  Lat.  cera;  Or. 
»tT)po5  (keros)  =  wax,  and  suff.  -ic.}  (See  etym. 
and  compound.) 

geoceric  acid,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  GEOCERELLITE  (q.v.). 


r-lte  *.     [Pref.  geo-  ;  Lat.  cera  ;  Gr. 
ds  (keros)=vax,  and  suff.vtte  (Min.)  (q.v.).J 
Min.  :  A  white  waxy  mineral,  consisting  of 
carbon  79'24,  hydrogen  13'13,  and  oxygen  7'81, 
from  the  dark-brown  coal  of  Gesterwitz.  Akin 
to  Geocerellite.     (Dana.) 

ge-oc'-6-res,  ge  oc-o-ri'-za,  ge-6e-o- 
rI'-ZS9,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  geo-,  and  Gr.  icopts  (koris) 
—  a.  bug.] 

Entom.  :  Land-Bugs.  A  section,  group,  or 
tribe  of  insects,  sub-order  Heteroptera.  The 
antennae  are  always  visible,  and  the  legs  are 
formed  for  running.  The  bed  bug  is  one  of 
them.  Mr.  Westwood  calls  them  Auricorizse 
(Air-bugs),  meaning  that  they  breathe  air, 
rather  than  Geocorizse  (Land-bugs),  for  some 
are  found  on  the  surface  of  water,  some  going 
far  out  even  on  the  sea.  There  are  nine  sub- 
tribes  or  families  :  (1)  Ploteres,  (2)  Riparia, 
(3)  Reduvina,  (4)  Membranacea,  (a)  Bicelluli, 
(6)  Ccecigenia,  (7)  Lygreodea,  (8)  Coreodea,  (9) 
Scuta  ta  (q.v.). 

ge-6-cr6'-nite,  s.  [Ger.  geocronit  ;  pref.  geo-, 
and  Gr.  KpoVos  (Kronos)  =  Saturn,  used  by 
the  alchemists  for  lead.] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombie  lead  -  grey,  or 
greyish-blue  mineral,  of  metallic  lustre  ;  its 
hardness  2  to  3  ;  its  sp.  gr.  ti'4  to  6'6  ;  its 
compos.  :  Sulphur  16'5  ;  antimony  16'7  ;  lead 
6t>'8  =  100.  Found  in  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Tuscany.  (Dana.) 

ge-6-9y'-cllC,  a.    [Pref.  geo-,  and  Eng.  cyclic.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  revolutions  of  the 
earth. 

2.  Periodically  encircling  the  earth. 

gcocyclic  machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
exhibiting  the  simple  processes  by  which  day 
and  night  and  the  seasons  are  produced. 

ge'-ode,  s.     [Pr.,  from  Gr.  yaiu>Sr)s  (gaiodes)  = 
earthy,  from  yij,  ycua  (ge,  gaia)  =  the  earth.] 
Mineralogy  &  Geology  : 

1.  A  term  first  introduced  by  German  miner- 
alogists to  designate  a  hollow  nodule  of  any 
mineral  substance,  often  lined  with  crystals. 
Thus,  at  Oberstein,  in  Saxony,  hollow  balls  of 
agate  were  found  lined  with  crystals  of  quartz 
or  amethyst.     Geodes  are  found  more  or  less 
in  all  volcanic  rocks  ;  they  are  occasionally  of 
large  size,  at  other  times  only  of  small  dimen- 
sions. 

"  Nothing  except  an  outer  wall  and  foss  remains  ;  In 
part  of  which  is  a  vast  stratum  of  ferruginous  geodes.* 
—Pennant  :  Journey  from  Chester  to  London,  p.  102. 

2.  The  cavity  in  such  a  natural  ball. 

ge  6  deph'-a-ga,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  geo-  (q.v  ),  and 
Gr.  aSrjcfxiyo?  (atdephagos)—  gluttonous,  greedy.] 
Entom.  :  One  of  the  two  leading  tribes  of 
carnivorous  beetles,  comprehending  those 
which  live  on  land  as  distinguished  from 
Hydradephaga,  those  inhabiting  water.  It 
contains  the  two  families  of  Carabidse  and 
Cicindelidae  (q.v.). 

*  gS-O'-de'-sI-an,  s.  [Eng.  geodesy  ;  -an.]  One 
versed  in  geodesy. 


ge-o-des'-Jc,  ge-o  des-ic-al,  a.  (Eng. 
geodes(y);  -ic ;  -al.]  The  same  as  GEODETIC 
(q.v.). 

"  The  first  step  In  a  geodesic  survey  consists  In 
making  a  preliminary  vecumioisance  of  tWcouutry  to 
be  surveyed."— Duties  Jt  Peck :  Hath.  Diet. 


*  ge-od'-e-flSt,  s.     [Eng. 
geodesian. 


;    -ist.j    A 


,  *.  [Gr.  yewo-aio-ia  (geodaisia), 
from  yrj  (ge)  =.  the  earth,  and  Saita  (daio)  —  to 
divide;  Fr.  geodesie.]  That  branch  of  applied 
mathematics  which  determines,  by  means  of 
observations  and  measurements,  the  figures 
and  areas  <>f  large  portions  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, or  the  general  figure  and  dimensions  of 
the  earth  ;  that  branch  of  surveying  in  which 
the  curvature  of  the  earth  is  taken  into 
account.  This  becomes  necessary  in  all  exten- 
sive operations. 

ge-6-def-Ic,  ge-6-det'-*c  al,  a.  [Eng. 
gende(sy)  ;  -tic,  -tical.]  Pertaining  to  geodesy  ; 
carried  out  or  determined  by  means  of  geo- 
desy :  as,  a  geodetic  survey. 

geodetic-line,  s.  The  shortest  line  01 
the  surface  of  an  ellipsoid  which  can  bedrawto 
between  two  points.  It  is  a  characteristic 
property  of  this  line  that  at  every  point  of  the 
curve,  its  curvature  is  less  than  that  of  any 
other  curve  of  the  surface  through  that  point. 

ge-O-det'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  geodetical; 
-ly.]  In  a  geodetic  manner  ;  by  means  of 
geodesy 

ge-o-det'-Ics,  s.  [GEODETIC.]  The  same  a* 
GEODESY  (q.v.). 

ge-6-dif-er-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  geod(e);  i  con- 
nective ;  Lat.  fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -cms.  ]  Producing  geodes. 

geof  roy   a,  geof  fraB   a,  geof  free'  -a,  «. 

[Named  after  M.  E.  F.  Geoffrey,  author  of  a 
Materia  Medico.     He  died  in  1731.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  tribe 
Dalbergiese.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  the  fruit 
in  drupes  instead  of  proper  legumes.  The 
bark  of  Gevffroya  vermifuga  and  G.  spinulnsa 
is  anthelmintic.  It  has  a  disagreeable  smell 
and  a  sweet  mucilaginous  taste.  The  effects 
are  drastic,  emetic,  purgative,  and  narcotic  : 
in  large  doses  it  is  poisonous.  (Lindley.) 

ge-o-gen'-ic,  a.    [GEOOONIC.] 

ge  6  glos  sum,  s.    [Pref.  geo-  (q.v.),  and  Or. 

yAuio-o-a  (glossa)  =  the  tongue.] 

Bot.  :  Earth  tongue.  A  genus  of  ascomy- 
cetous  fungi,  sub-order  Elvellacei.  Some  ars 
black  or  brown,  others  green  or  purple.  They 
occur  chiefly  in  Europe,  on  closely  shaven 
lawns,  on  pastures,  and  sphagnous  bogs.  None 
are  eatable. 

*  ge-6g  no  -sis,  s.     [GEOGNOSY  ]     A  know- 

ledge of  the  earth. 

"He  has  no  bent  towards  the  enlargement  of  our 
ge»ynosis  "—a.  Eliot  :  Middlemanh,  ch,  xi. 

*  ge-og'-nost,  s.    [Gr.  yew  (geo),  for  yijios 
(geios))  =  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  yiwo-i« 
(gnosis)  =  knowledge  ;   Fr.   geognoste.]     One 
versed  in  geognosy  ;  a  geologist- 

"The  travellers  have  been  such  bad  geoonasts.  '  — 
C.  Kingsley  :  Life,  li.  141. 

*  g£-Og-n6s'-tUJ,  a.   [Fr.  geognostique.]   Of  or 
pertaining  to  geognosy  or  geology  ;  geological 

*  ge-og-nds'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  geosmostic  ;  -oi.l 
The  same  as  GEOONOSTIC  (q.v.). 


,  s.  [Gr.  yew  feeo),  from  y^to? 
(geios)  =  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  yi/wo-i? 
(gnosis)  =  knowledge  ;  yiyviio-xw  (gignoskd)  » 
to  know  ;  Fr.  geognosie.] 

1.  Gen.  :  A  term  introduced  by  Werner  to 
designate  the  science  now  termed  geology. 

2.  Spec.  :  A  description  of  the  structure  of 
the    earth,    as    distinguished    from  geology, 
limiting  the  latter  term  to  theoretical  specula- 
tions regarding  the  processes  by  which  it  has 
been  brought  into  its  present  state.     This  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  considered  an  unnecessary  re- 
finement of  language. 

ge-6-gon'-ic,  ge-6-g5n'-i-cal,  a.  [Eng. 
geogon(y)  ;  -ic,  -ical  ;  Fr.  geogomque.]  Of  ot 
pertaining  to  geogony,  or  the  formation  of  the 
earth. 

gS-Og'-d-n^,  s.  [Gr.  yew  (geo),  for  yrj,o» 
(geios)  =  belonging  to  the  earth,  .and  yoi/rf 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  "dt, 
Or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ce,  ce  =  e;    ey  =  a.    qu     Uw. 
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(gone)  =  a  generation,  a  begetting ;  FT.  geo- 
gonie.]  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  science 
which  investigates  the  origin  of  the  earth  : 
cosmogony. 

ge  Sg'-ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  geography);  -er.} 
One  who  is  versed  in  geography  ;  one  who 
writes  a  treatise  on  geography. 

"  Manichsens,  or  Manes,  who  wa«  a  Chaldean  or 
Babylonian,  was  bora  about  K.D.  240,  and  was  a  learned 

£e-6-graph'-Ic,  ge-o-grapli'-ic-al,  a. 

[Fr.  gengraphique.]  Of  or  pertaining  to"  geo- 
graphy ;  containing  a  description  of  the 
physical  structure  and  characteristics  of  the 
globe. 

"  In  that  vast  region  of  China,  which  in  enriched 
with  w>  fertile  a  sou,  and  compriseth  such  variety  of 
geographical  parallels."— Boy/e :  Workt.  it  104. 

If  Royal  Geographical  Society  :  A  society  for 
the  promotion  of  geographical  research,  which 
originated  in  London  in  1830,  one  in  Paris 
having  been  founded  in  1821.  The  abbrevia- 
tion lor  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  is  F.R.G.S. 

geographical-latitude,.;.  [LATITUDE.] 
geographical  mile,  s.  [MILE.] 

,^8 -6- graph'-  1C  -al-ly,  cdv.  [Eng.  geo- 
graphical; -ly.]  In  a  geographical  manner; 
with  reference  to  geographical  facts  or  rela- 
tions ;  like  a  geographer. 

"  Here  [Homerl  introduces  Minerva  to  let  Ulysses 
into  the  knowledge  of  his  country.  How  does  she  do 
this?  She  geographically  describes  it  to  him."— 
Pope:  Bomer;  Odyuey,  iv.  (Note  by  Broome.) 

£e-0?'-ra-pliy,  s.  [Fr.  geographic,  from  Lat. 
gfO'jraphia,  from  Gr.  ye<aypa.<t>ia  (geograp'iia), 
from  yew  (geo),  for  y>)io«  (geios)  =  belonging  to 
tiie  earth,  and  ypa.<f>ia.  (graphia)  =  a  descrip- 
tion ;  ypaijxo  (grapho)  =  to  write.) 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  A  school  or  other  book  treating  of  the 
science  described  under  II. 

IL  Science: 

1.  Definition  £  divisions:  A  delineation  or 
description  of  the  earth  as  it  at  present  is, 
leaving  it  to  geology  to  investigate   bow   it 
came  into  its  present  condition.     It  may  be 
divided  into  three  distinct  sciences,  Mathe- 
matical or  Astronomical,  Physical,  and  Poli- 
tical Geography.      Mathematical    geography 
views  the  earth  as  a  planet ;  it  investigates 
its  relations  to  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  other 
bodies  belonging  to  the  solar  system.    It  gives 
attention  to  the  angle  at  which   its  axis  is 
inclined  .to  the  ecliptic,  the  position  of  the 
arctic  and  antarctic  circles  and  the  tropics  of 
Cancer  and   Capricorn,  the  parallels  of  lati- 
tude, and  the  meridians  of  longitude.     Sir 
John  E.  W.  Herschel  declares  that,  theoreti- 
cally speaking,  geography  is  a  part  of  astro- 
nomy, and  he  treats  it  as  such.     He  refers 
specially  to  the  first  department  of  the  science. 
Physical  geography  treats  of  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  sea  and  land,  the  currents  of  the 
ocean,  the  climates  of  the  several  continents 
and  islands.    With  regard  to  the  land,  it  com- 
mences by  indicating   the   position    of  the 
mountain  chains  and  table  lands,  thus  fixing 
the   positions  of  the  great  rivers,  to  which 
attention  is  next  turned.    Then  the  position 
of  the  alluvial    plains,   the  deserts,   &c.,   is 
pointed  out ;   the  distribution  of  the  plants 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,   often  called 
botanical  geography,  follows  next ;  then  that 
of  the  ammals ;  and  finally  that  of  the  several 
races  of  mankind.    This  branch  of  the  science 
approaches  those  of  geology,  hydrology,  me- 
teorology, botany,  zoology,  and  ethnology  or 
anthropology.    Finally,  there  follows  political 
geography,  which  treats  of  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  political  power  over  the  world, 
the  position  and  resources  of  the  several  em- 
pires, kingdom*,  republics,  &c.,  their  jiopula- 
tions  and  wealth,   the   capitals,   other  large 
cities,  and   the  more  thinly   inhabited   agri- 
cultural  parts.     This  branch  of  the  subject 
approaches  the  confines  of  history,  the  limits 
of  almost  every  state  not  arising  from    the 
colonization   of  a    new  region,   but,   in    tii-> 
majority  of  instances,  having  been  determined 
by  the  results  of  former  battles. 

2.  Hist,  of  Geog.  :   Eratosthenes,   B.C.   240, 
was  one  of  the  enrliest  ancient  geographers  of 
eminence  ;  but  the  greatest  names  in  tins  d*. 
partment  were  Sfraho — who  lived  during  I  In? 
reigns     of     Augustus    and     Tiberius—  un.l 


Ptolemy,  who  flourished  about  A.D.  139.  The 
discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  that  of  America  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  its  modern  ad- 
vance. Various  societies  for  the  cultivation  of 
geographical  science  have  been  founded,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Of  these  the 
oldest  is  that  formed  in  Paris  in  1821.  The 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  came 
next,  in  1830. 

"  1  now  live  in  the  house  with  a  child,  whom  his 
mother  has  so  well  instructed  this  way  in  geography, 
that  he  knew  the  limits  of  the  four  parts  of  the  world, 
could  readily  point,  being  asked,  to  any  country  upon 
the  globe,  or  any  county  in  the  map  of  England  ;  knew 
all  the  great  rivers,  promontories,  straits,  and  bays  in 
the  world,  and  could  find  the  longitude  and  latitude 
of  any  place,  t>ef  ore  he  was  six  years  old."— Locke  :  On 
Education,  $178. 

*  ge-6T-a-try,  s.     [Gr.  yeo>  (geo),  for  yijios 
(geios),  from  yrj  (ge)  =  the  earth,  and  Aarpet'a 
(latreia,)  —  worship.]       The    worship  of  the 
earth. 

"To  this  succeeded  astrology  in  the  East,  w&geo- 
latry  in  the  West."— Cox:  Mifihol.  of  Aryan  Nation*. 
LK. 

*  ge-6l'-6-ger,  8.     [Eng.  geolog(y);  -«r.]    A 
geologist  (q.v.). 

*  ge-  o-lo'-gl  -an,  s.    [Eng.  geology;  -an.]    A 
geologist  (q.v.). 

ge-d-loar'-Ic-al,  *  ge-o-log'-io,  a.  [Fr. 
geoliigiqite.]  [GEOLOGY.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
geology,  or  the  science  of  the  earth. 

If  Geological  Society  of  London:  A  society 
formed  in  London  in  1807,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  an  offshoot  from  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  It  has  since  done  noble  work  for  its 
special  science,  and  at  the  end  of  1882  had 
1,360  ordinary, th ree honorary, and  fourforeign 
members,  with  thirty-nine  foreign  correspon- 
dents, in  all  1,441.  For  many  years  publish- 
ing quarto  Transactions,  it  in  1845  adopted 
the  octavo  size  for  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
the  Geological  Society,  commenced  in  that  year, 
and  of  which  now  (Dec.,  1883),  the  thirty- 
ninth  annual  volume  is  nearly  completed. 
The  abbreviation  for  Fellow  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Society  is  F.G.S.  Many  other  Geo- 
logical Societies  exist :  as,  that  of  France, 
founded  in  1830  ;  that  of  Dublin  in  1832,  and 
that  of  Edinburgh  in  1834. 

geological-map,  s.    [MAP.] 
geological-survey,  s.    [SURVEY.] 

ge-4-lSg"-Ic-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  geological; 
•ly.]  In  a  geological  manner;  according  to 
geology. 

ge-oT-6-gIst,  8.  [Fr.  geologiste.]  [GEOLOGY.] 
One  versed  in  the  science  of  geology. 

gS-ol'-6"-g!ze,  v.i.  [Eng.  geolng(y);  -ize.]  To 
study  geology  ;  to  make  geological  investiga- 
tions ;  to  discourse  as  a  geologist. 

gS-oT-i-gy,  8.  [Fr.  geologic,  from  Gr.  yew 
(geo),  for  yjjtos  (geios)  =  belonging  to  the 
earth  ;  yij  (ge)  =  the  earth,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  = 
a  discourse.] 

1.  The  science  which  investigates  the  by- 
gone history  of  the  earth  with  the  view  of 
accounting  for  its  present  condition.  It  in- 
quires into  the  successive  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  king- 
doms of  nature,  seeks  out  the  causes  of  these 
changes,  and  traces  the  influence  which  they 
have  exerted  in  modifying  the  surface  and  the 
external  appearance  of  the  earth.  It  is  the 
province  of  physical  and  political  geography 
to  describe  what  the  earth  now  is,  geology 
attempts  to  furnish  the  reason  why. 

(1)  Hist,  of  Geology:  Though  it  is  only 
during  the  present  century  that  geology  has 
started  up  into  the  vigour  of  manhood,  yet  its 
birth  took  place  ages  ago.  Isolated  geological 
observations  or  hypotheses  occur  abundantly 
in  ancient  literature.  "  As  for  the  earth,  out 
of  it  cometh  bread  ;  and  under  it  is  turned  up 
as  it  were  fire  "  (Job  xxviii.  5) ;  an  anticipa- 
tion of  the  Huttonian  hypothesis.  Egypt, 
according  to  Herodotus,  is  the  gift  of  the 
Nile,  that  is,  the  river  brought  down  the  silt 
which  constitutes  the  fertile  soil  of  the  Delta 
and  other  parts  of  Lower  Egypt.  Though 
there  is  a  mixture  of  erroneous  hypotheses  in 
the  statements  attributed  to  Pythagoras,  in 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  bk.  xv.,  other  parts 
would  have  done  no  discredit  to  Sir  Charles 
Lyell.  Pythagoras  himself  lived,  it  is  thought, 
about  680  B.C.,  but  the  views  handed  down  by 


Ovid  were  probably  those  of  Pythagoreans  in 
the  Augustan  age  rather  than  those  of  Pytha- 
goras. The  best  geologist  of  antiquity  was  tho 
geographer  Strabo,  who  lived  in  the  first  cen- 
tury A.D.  For  the  long  controversy  regarding 
the  nature  of  fossils,  and  if  they  were  organic 
when  they  were  entombed,  see  Fossil.  Modern 
geology  began  wfth  Werner,  who  was  a  Pro- 
fessor in  the  School  of  Mines,  at  Freyberg,  in 
Saxony,  in  1775.  He  believed  that  a' series  of 
universal  formations  had  been  deposited  in  suc- 
cession from  a  chaotic  fluid.  Basalt  was  sup- 
posed to  have  had  the  same  origin,  but  to  this 
view  various  continental  observers  were  op- 
posed. The  controversy  spreading  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. II  ut ton,  an  Edinburgh  physician,  published 
in  1788  his  I'lteory  of  the  Earth,  developed  in  a 
separate  work  in  1795.  He  assumed  no  causes 
but  those  now  existing.  He  showed  that 
geology  and  cosmogony  were  different.  "  In 
the  economy  of  the  world,"  he  said,  "  he  could 
find  no  trace  of  a  beginning,  no  prospect  of  an 
end."  He  held  basalt,  granite,  &c.,  to  be  of 
igneous  origin.  The  Wesnerians  were  called 
Neptunists,  their  opponents  Vulcaniste.  This 
controversy  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  the 
continued  study  of  geology  showing  that 
a  diversity  of  forces  has  been  in  opera- 
tion. The  science  has  greatly  advanced  in 
the  present  century,  and  is  still  actively  pro- 
secuted. 

(2)  The  forces  or  causes  in  operation :  After 
inquirers  had  outgrown  the  belief  in  fossils 
produced  by  the  plastic  power  of  nature  or  all 
entombed    simultaneously  by  the  Noachiaa 
deluge,  the  belief  was  entertained  that  there 
had  been  a  series  of  creations  and  catastrophes, 
the  latter  causing  the  universal  destruction  of 
all  pre-existing  species.    The  belief  was  also 
entertained  that  some  external  causes,   say 
the  forces  producing  earthquake  and  volcanic 
action,  were  more  potent  in  former  times  than 
now.     This  Prof.  Huxley  calls  Catistrophism, 
which  he  defines  to  be  any  form  of  geological 
speculation  which,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
phenomena,  supposes  the  operation  of  forces 
different  in  their  nature  or  immeasurably  dif- 
ferent  in   power  from   those   which    are    at 
present  in  action  in  the  universe.  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  was  of  this  school,  with  many  con- 
tinental geologists. 

The  second  school  of  geology  is  that  called 
by  Huxley  Unifonnitarianism.  This  looks  only 
to  causes  now  in  operation  for  the  explanation 
of  geological  phenomena.  Of  this  school,  pre- 
eminently a  British  one,  Hutton  was  the 
founder,  though  it  was  Sir  Charles  Lyell  that 
carried  it  forward  to  triumph.  He  showed 
the  enormous  changes  which  the  causes  now 
in  operation  are  still  producing,  and  that 
nearly  every  phenomenon,  attributed  to  ab- 
normally potent  causes  acting  suddenly  and 
•  briefly,  could  be  produced  by  causes  not  more 
intense  than  those  in  action  now,  but  ope- 
rating through  immense  periods  of  bygone 
time.  In  his  Principles  of  Geology,  he  ex- 
amines aqueous  causes,  the  action  of  water 
acting  in  connection  with  tides,  currents,  &c., 
in  seas,  rivers,  and  lakes,  also  the  action  of 
ice  in  all  its  forms.  Next  he  inquires  into 
igneous  causes,  volcanos,  and  earthquakes. 
Climate  and  organic  life  are  also  carefully 
investigated  in  the  work. 

The  doctrine  of  the  third  school  of  geologists 
is  called  by  Prof.  Huxley  Evolutionism  ;  it 
accepts  nearly  the  whole  of  Unifonnitarianism, 
except  the  part  referring  to  the  development 
of  organic  life.  In  his  later  years  Sir  Chas. 
Lyell  became  an  evolutionist.  [DARWINISM, 
EVOLUTION,  &c.] 

(3)  Geologic  time:  Both  the  uniformitarian 
and  the  evolutionist  believe  that  they  may 
draw  to  any  extent  on  what  be  called  the 
bank  of  time,  which  will  be  found  "  ready  to 
discount  any  quantity  of  hypothetical  paper." 
Sir  Wm.  Thomson  holds  that  any  such  drafts 
must  be  limited  "  within  some  such  period  of 
time  as  one  hundred  millions  of  years  ;"  and 
another  natural    philosopher   considers   the 
time  at  call  only  about  sixty  millions  of  years. 
Prof.  Huxley  believes  the  necessity  for  these 
limitations  is  not  proved,  though  perhaps  one, 
two,  or  three  hundred  millions  of  years  might 
be  enough  to  account  for  geological  pheno- 
mena. 

With  regard  to  the  subdivision  of  the  time, 
long  or  short,  at  the  geologist's  command, 
the  sedimentary  strata  having  been  laid  down 
by  water,  the  relative  thickness  of  each 
stratum  will  measure  the  proportion  of  geo- 
logic time  required  for  its  deposition.  This 
thickness,  however,  cannot  be  very  closely 
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estimated,  from  the  great  variations  in  differ- 
ent localities.  In  New  York,  for  instance,  (lie 
Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks  are  but  l.tim  feet 
thick;  in  Pennsylvania  these,  with  the  Car- 
boniferous, measure  40,000  feet.  The  whole 
thickness  of  stratified  nx-ks  is  estimatcil  at  not 
less  ih.  in  20  miles,  of  which  alxnit  live-sixths 
belong  to  the  Palwozoic  onPrimary  formations. 
The  series  of  rocks  are  not  so  complete  in  the 
I'niteil  States  aa  in  Europe,  and  especially  in 
Great  Itrituin,  where  the  thickness  to  the  top 
of  the  Silurian  is  CiO,OOO  feet,  to  the  top  of  the 
CaiUmiferoiis  ,v>,ooo  feet,  aud  to  the  close  of 
th»  series  100,000  feet. 

(4)  Geologic  strata  :  For  a  list  of  these,  see 
FORMATION  ;  see  also  METAMORPHIC  ROCKS. 

(5)  Other   rocks:    For   these,   see    IGNEOUS 
ROCKS,  VOLCANIC  ROCKS. 

(6)  Fossils  :  For  these,  see  FOSSILS  ;  see  also 
PALAEONTOLOGY. 

(7)  Applied    geology:    Geology   applied    to 
industrial  or  other  practical  purposes  ;    as, 
for  instance,  to   mining,    drainage,    railway 
tunnelling,  &c. 

*ge'-6-nian-ce'r,  s.    [GEOMANCY.]   Adiviner 
or  fortune-teller  by  means  of  geomancy. 

"  Fortune-tellers,  jugglers,  geomancen.  and  the  in- 
cautxtory  impcwton.  dally  delude  the  vulgar."  — 
Broicitt  :  Vulgar  Erroun,  bk.  1.,  ch.  iii. 

•  ge  -6-man-cjf  ,  •  ge-o-man-cie,  *ge-o- 

man  eye,  *  ge-o  maun  ce,  s.     [Fr.  geo- 

maiice,  geomancie,  from  Gr.  yfia  (geo),  for  yijios 

(aeios)  =  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  iJMin-fia 

(mantfia)  =  prophecy,  divination  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 

geomancia.]    A  kind  of  divination  by  means  of 

lines  formed  by  little  dots  or  points,  originally 

on  the  earth,  and  subsequently  on  paper,  &c. 

"He  taught  them  there  openlye  bothe  in  La  tine  and 

Crete,  beside  the  art  Magyck,  Sortilege.  Phisnoiny, 

Palmestry,  Alcmuy.  Oeom-mev.  and  Witchery,  that 

was  taughte  tliere  also."—  Bait  :  Votariet,  pt  i. 

•ge-6-man-tic,  *  gg-a-man-ticit,  *gg- 

6  man  tic-al,  a.  [Fr.  geomantique.}  Of 
or  pertaining  to  geomancy. 

"  Two  geamantic  figures  were  displayed 
Above  his  head,  a  warrior  and  a  maid.** 

Dryden  :  Patamon  t  Arcite,  II.  tit. 


-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  geo- 
mantical;  -ly.]  In  a'geornantic  manner;  by 
means  of  geomancy. 

*  ge-6-man'-ty,  s.    [GEOMANCY.] 

ge  -  6m'-  e  -  ter,  s.  [Fr.  geometre,  from  Gr. 
•yeoifif'Tpn*  (yeometres)  :  yij  (ge)  =  the  earth,  and 
fierpui  (metro)  =  to  measure.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  versed  in  geometiy  ;  a 
geometrician.  (Boyle  :  Works,  ii.  473.) 

*  II.  Entnrn.  :  The  name  sometimes  given 
to  moths  of  the  group  Geometrina  (q.v.). 

*ge-om'-e-tral,  a.  [Fr.  geometral.]  Per- 
taining to  geometry  ;  geometrical. 

ge-d-met-ric,    ge'-o'-met'-rfc-al.   a. 

[Fr.  g  '-ometriqne,  from  Gr.  ycwfierputof  (geomet- 
rtfcos).]     [GEOMETRY.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  geometry  ;  according 
to  the  rules  or  principles  of  geometry  ;  done 
or  determined  by  geometry. 

g  to  my  idea,  is  taking 
Coot  •  Second    Voyage, 

2.  Prescribed  or  laid  down  by  geometry. 

"  The  dimensions  of  his  glorious  face 
Two  geometrick  feet  do  scarce  surpass  " 

Blackmore.  Creation. 

3.  Disposed  in  geometric  figures. 

etrick  jasper  seemeth  of  affinity  with  the 


geometric-chuck,  s.  A  chuck  having 
a  radial  slider  to  which  the  work  is  attached, 
the  slider  oscillating  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  motion,  so  as  to  produce 
curved  lines  in  various  patterns,  as  regulated 
by  special  devices. 

geometrical  construction,  s.  The 
Operation  of  drawing  a  figure,  by  means  of 
right  lines  and  circles.  The  geometrical  con- 
struction of  an  algebraic  expression  consists 
in  drawing  a  figure  such  that  each  of  its 
parts  shall  have  its  representative  in  the 
expression,  and  that  the  relation  between 
them  shall  be  the  same  as  that  between 
their  representatives  in  the  given  expression. 
(Davits  £  Peek.) 

geometrical  curve,  *.  The  same  as 
an  ALGEBRAIC-CCRVE  (q.v.). 


geometrical-decorated,  a. 

Arch.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  earlier  period 
of  decorated  architecture  in  England,  in  win,  h 
the  tracery  and  other  ornamentation  consisted 
of  geometrical  forms.  [DECORATED.] 

geometrical  -  drawing,  s.  Drawing 
witli  instruments,  as  opposed  to  freehand 
drawing. 

geometrical  elevation,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  design  for  the  front  or  side  of  a 
building,  drawn  according  to  the  rules  of 
geometry,  as  distinguished  from  a  perspective 
or  natural  elevation. 

geometrical -lathe,  s.  A  species  of 
lathe  used  for  making  complicated  patterns 
of  interlacing  lines  to  form  an  additional 
guard  against  the  counterfeiting  of  bank- 
notes, &c.  It  is  adapted  for  more  delicate 
aud  minute  work  than  the  cycloidal  engine. 

geometrical-locus,  s.  The  curve  or 
surface  in  which  a  point  or  line  is  always 
found  moving,  in  accordance  with  an  algebraic 
law.  [Locus.] 

geometrical-pace,  s.  A  measure  of 
five  feet. 

geometrical -pen,  s.  An  instrument 
for  drawing  geometrical  curves,  in  which  the 
movements  of  a  pen  or  pencil  attached  to  a 
revolving  arm  of  adjustable  length  are  varied 
by  changing  the  toothed  wheels  which  give 
motion  to  the  arm. 

geometrical-plane,  s.  The  same  as 
GROUND-PLANE  (q.v.). 

geometrical  progression,  s.  A  pro- 
gression or  series  in  which  the  terms  increase 
or  deciease  by  a  common  ratio  or  proportion, 
as,  1,  3,  9.  27,  81 ;  144,  36,  9,  {,  ft,  s\,  «tc. 
[PROGRESSION.] 

geometric-radius,  s. 

Gear.  :  The  radius  of  the  pitch  circle  of  a 
cog-wheel.  The  real  radius  is  that  touching 
the  crests  of  the  teeth. 

geometrical-solution,  s.  A  solution 
of  a  problem  effected  geometrically  ;  that  is, 
by  the  aid  of  the  right  line  and  circle.  This 
rejects  all  solutions  made  by  aid  of  the  higher 
curves,  or  by  approximation. 

geometric-square,  s.  An  instrument 
for  measuring  distances  and  heights,  and  use- 
ful for  its  portability  as  well  as  for  the  facility, 
by  the  common  rule  of  three,  of  solving  most 
of  the  problems  arising  from  its  use.  It  is 
made  of  brass  or  wood,  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches  square,  and  the  quadrant  is  graduated 
in  each  direction.  The  two  sides  opposite  to 
the  axial  point  of  the  alidade  are  graduated  to 
100  equal  parts,  with  major  divisions  of  ten 
of  said  parts.  The  100  i*>int  finishes  at  the 
angle  obliq-iely  opposite  the  centre  from  which 
the  arc  is  struck.  One  side  represents  the 
horizon,  and  the  alidade  with  two  sights  is 
equal  in  length  to  (he  diagonal  of  the  square. 
The  alidade  has  divisions  equal  to  those  on 
the  sides  of  the  square. 

geometrical-stairs,  s.  pi. 

Building:  A  flight  of  stone  stairs  where  the 
steps  are  secured  into  the  wall  at  one  end  only, 
the  other  forming  a  continued  string  with  an 
open  newel. 

ge-&-me't'-rf-cal-13r,  *  ge-o-me't'-rl-cal- 
ile,  adv.  [Eng.  genmeti-ical ;  -ly.]  In  a  geo- 
metrical manner ;  according  to  the  rules  or 
laws  of  geometry. 

"Sir  Christopher  Wren,  afterwards,  in  the  same 
year,  geometrically  demonstrated  the  equality  of  wine 
•urves  to  a  strait  line."— Derham  :  Phyiico-Theolo'iu, 
bk.  v..  ch.  L  (Note  13.) 

gg-Sm-e-tri'-Cian,  s.  [Eng.  geometric; 
-ian.]  One  versed  in  geometry  ;  a  geometer ; 
a  mathematician. 

"The  great  work,  which  entitles  him  to  the  highest 
place  among  the  geametricia.ni  and  natural  philo- 
sophers of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations.  '—Mataulay  : 
But.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

ge-O-met'-rf-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  geometr(a) ;  Or. 
•y€<i>(i«TpT)s  (geomftres)  =  a  land  measurer,  a 
geometer ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  family  of  the  group  or 
tribe  of  moths  called  Geometrina  (q.v.).  The 
antennae  of  the  male  are  often  pectinated,  the 
abdomen  sometimes  crested  ;  the  wings,  green, 
generally  entire  rounded  or  angular ;  the  larvae 


rather  elongate,  stiff,  often  rough  ;  the  head 
generally  bitid.    Only  eight  species  are  known 


ESSEX   EMERALD. 

to  occur  in  Britain.  Among  them  are  the 
Large  Emerald,  the  Essex  Emerald,  the  Green 
Emerald,  and  the  Blotched  Emerald.  (MaifUon.) 

ge-o'-mgt-ri'-na,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  gtometr(a), 
and  neut.  pi.  adj'.  suff.  -ina.]  [GEOMETRID*.] 
Entom  :  A  group  or  tribe  of  moths.  The 
antenna;  are  setaceous,  frequently  ciliated  or 
pectinated  ;  they  are  longer  than  the  thorax. 
The  body  is  generally  slender;  the  wings 
broad,  the  posterior  pair  generally  brightly 
coloured  and  exposed  to  view  when  the  animal 
is  at  rest.  The  larvae  have,  as  a  rule,  only  ten 
legs,  hence  they  have  to  form  a  loop  when 
they  walk.  There  are  282  British  secies 
known,  many  of  them  gaily  marked,  some 
being  of  small  size.  The  group  contains  seven- 
teen families : — 

(1)  Ouraptorydae,  (2)  Ennomida.  (S)  Amphidasidaa. 
(<)  Boarmidae,  15)  Boletobidas.  i6)GeometridaE.  (7)  Ephy- 
ridas.  (8)  Acidalidae.  (9»  Caberidss,  (M)  Macaridae,  (11) 
Piduuidte,  (121  Zereuidae,  (13)  Ligidae.  (14)  Hybernidae, 
(!.',)  Larentidse,  (16)  Eubolidae,  and  (17)  Sionida. 
IttaMMk) 

*  ge-o'm'-e-trize,  v.t.  [Eng.  geometry) ;  -ize.] 
To  act  according  to  the  rules  or  laws  of 
geometry;  to  proceed  geometrically  ;  to  recog- 
nize or  apprehend  geometrical  quantities  or 
laws. 

"Nature  geometrbttli,  and  observeth  order  in  all 
things."— Browne  :  Cyrut'  Garden,  ch.  iii. 

geHrai'-g-try,   *  ge-om'-e-trle,  *.     [Fr. 

geometric,  from  Lat.  geometria,  from  Gr. 
yewfierpta  (geometria)  =  the  measurement  of 
land  :  yew  (geo),  for  yrjios  (geios)  —  belong- 
ing to  the  earth,  and  juerpia  (metria)  =  measure- 
ment ;  jU6Tp«'<d  (metreo)  =  to  measure  ;  tiirpov 
(mr.tron)  —  a  measure.]  Properly  the  measure- 
ment of  the  earth  or  of  land,  but  now  uset' 
exclusively  of  the  abstract  science  to  which 
practical  land  measurement  gave  or  may  have 
given  birth.  It  is  the  science  of  space,  whether 
linear,  superficial,  or  solid. 

1.  Hist,  of  Geometry :  Who  first  invented  or 
cultivated  geometry  is  uncertain.  The  Hindoos 
have  a  geometry   apparently  of   indigenous 
growth.     Some  knowledge  of  geometry  was 
apparently  possessed  by  the  builders  of  the 
Egyptian   pyramids.      Diodorus    and   others 
attribute  the  invention  or  discovery  of  geo- 
metry to  Egypt,   which  is  doubtful.      The 
Greeks  surpassed  all  ancient  nations  in  their 
attainments  in  the  science.     Euclid  founded  a 
school  of  mathematics  at  Alexandria  some  tima 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  La.sfus,  B.C.  323  to  '2)54. 
His  Elements  are  still  in  use  in  many  schools 
and  colleges.    [MATHEMATICS.] 

2.  Nature  of  the  Science:   Geometry,   like 
mathematics,  is  built  up  on  rigorous  demon- 
stration.    To  prevent  the  possibility  of  error 
in  reasoning  it  is  needful  to  commence  with 
definitions    of  the  terms    employed.      Then 
follow  in  Euclid's  Elements  postulates  or  con- 
cessions demanded  as  to  what  is  possible  to 
be  done ;  then  axioms,  simple  mathematical 
statements  worthy  of  being  believed.  A  popu- 
lar belief  is  that  the  whole  science  of  geometry 
rests  upon  the  axioms  :  it  is  really,  however, 
based  on  the  definitions  ;  thus  the  whole  third 
book   of  Euclid   follows  naturally  from  the 
definition  of  a  circle. 

H  (1)  Analytical  Geometry :  The  analytical 
investigation  of  the  relations  and  properties 
of  geometrical  magnitudes.  It  is  divided  into 
Determinate  and  Indeterminate  Geometry, 
according  as  the  number  of  possible  solutions 
in  any  given  case  is  limited  or  unlimited. 

(2)  Descriptive  Geometry  :  Geometry  of  which 
the  feature  is  to  represent  solid  bodies  with 
accurate  form,  perspective,  &c.,  on  paper  or 
other  plane  surface. 

(3)  Determinate  Geometry :  [If  (1)J. 

(4)  Elementary  Geometry :  Geometry  treating 
of  points,  lines,  surfaces,  ortheordinary  solids, 
as  distinguished    from  Conic  Sections,   <5ic., 
called  the  Higher  Geometry. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot* 
wr,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.   »,  o»  =  e;  ey  =  a. 


qu  =  kw. 


geomyricite— geotropism 
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(5)  Higher  Geometry  :  [U  (4)] 

(6)  Indeterminate  Geometry  :  [1T(1)]. 

(7)  Plane  Geometry:   Geometry  relating   to 
surfaces,  or  to  lines  drawn  or  points  placed 
upon  them. 

(8)  Solid  Geometry  :   Geometry  relating  to 
solids. 

(9)  To  hang  by  geometry  :   To  hang  or  be  out 
of  shape  or  in  confusion. 


jite,  s.  [Gr.  y«o  (geo)  for  y7jio« 
(olios)  =  belonging  to  the  land,  and  jmvpt/o; 
(murifre)  =  a  shrub,  the  tamarisk.]  [MyRiCA.j 
if  in.  :  A  waxy,  pulverulent  mineral,  con- 
sisting of  carbon  80'59,  hydrogen  13-42,  and 
oxygen  5'99  =  100.  It  occurs  in  the  brown 
coal  deposit  at  Gesterwitz.  The  wax  may 
have  been  derived  from  fossil  trees.  (Dana.) 

ge-o-nay-I-ga'-tion,  s.  [Gr.  y«w  (geo),  for 
yjjtos  (geios)  =  belonging  to  the  land,  and  Eng. 
navigation  (q.v.).]  A  term  proposed  for  that 
branch  of  the  science  of  navigation  in  which 
the  position  of  a  ship  at  sea  is  determined  by 
reference  to  some  other  spot  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Opposed  to  Coelo-navigation  (q.v.). 

ge-6n'-6-nrjr,  S.  [Gr.  yew  (gro),  for  yrjto? 
(geios)  =  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  yo/xos 
(nomos)  =  a  law.]  The  science  of  the  physical 
laws  relating  to  the  earth,  as  geology  and 
physical  geography. 

g§-Oph'-a-giS  m,  s.    [Gr.  yr\  (ge)  =  the  earth, 

.    and  4>aytiv  (phagein)  =  to  eat.]    The  act  or 

habit  of  eating  earth,  as  dirt,  clay,  &c.  [DiRT- 

EATINO.] 

g8-6ph'-a-glst,  s.  [GEOPHAOISM.]  One  who 
practises"  geophagism  ;  one  who  eats  dirt 

ge-6ph'-a-g&  s.    [Gr.  •pj  (ge)  =  the  earth,  and 
v  <f>ayfiv  (phagein)  =  to  eat]     The  same   as 
GEOPHAOISM  (q.v.). 

"  Qeophagy—  dirt  or  earth-eating—  fatal  jrenerally,  by 
dysentery  or  dropey."  —  Lindsay  :  Mind  in  the  Lower 
Animals,  i  40 

ftS-dph'-I-la,  ».  [Gr.  yew  (geo)  for  yijio?  (geios) 
=  belonging  to  the  land,  and  cptAe'w  (philed) 
=  to  love.]  So  named  from  the  creeping 
habit  of  the  plants.] 

Bo*.  :  A  genus  of  Cinchonacese,  tribe  Coffeae, 
family  Psychotridae.  The  species  are  found  in 
tropical  America  and  the  East  Indies.  The 
root  of  Geophila  reniformis  is  purgative  or 
emetic. 

fc5-6-phfl'-l'-dS9,  *.  pi  [Mod  Lat.  geophil(us\ 
and  Lat.  fern.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Centipedes,  order  Chilo- 
gnatha.  The  body  is  very  slender  and  thread- 
like, with  many  segments,  and  a  corresponding 
number  of  pairs  of  feet. 


lus,  s.    [GKOPHILA.] 

1.  Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Geophilidse  (q.v.).  Geophilvs  eUctricus  is  found 
near  London  and  elsewhere.    It  is  sometimes 
seen  upon   the  doorsteps  of  country  houses. 
When  excited  it  emits  an  electric  light. 

2.  Palteont.  :  Count  Munster  has  described  a 
centipede,  called  by  him  Geophilus  proamis, 
from  the  lithographic  slates  of  Solenhofen, 
which  belong  to  the  Upper  Jurassic  rocks. 

•  fte-o^pon'-Ic,  a.  &  «.    [Fr.  geoponique,  from 
Of-  yn  (0*0  =  *ne  earth,  and  won/cos  (ponikos) 
m  toilsome  ;  irovos  (ponos)  =  labour.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  agriculture  or  the 
tillage  of  the  earth. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  An  agriculturist,  a  farmer. 

"[It]  freely  receive*  the  wholesome  blunts  of  the 
Rorth  wind  (much  accounted  of  among  builder*  and 
geopnnict  for  itnmtssion  of  pure  air)."—  Drayton  .  Poly- 
(HMon.s.10.  (Note.) 

2.  (PL):  The  art  or  science  of  tilling  the 
earth;  agriculture. 

"  Herbs  and  wholesome  saTlets,  and  other  plain  and 
useful  parts  of  geoponict."—Kvtli/n:  Si/ltu. 

•gS-o-pdn'-Io-al,  o.  (Eng.  geoponic  ;  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining"  to  agriculture  or  the  tillage 
of  the  earth  ;  geoponic. 

"  Those  genponical  rnles  and  precepts  of  agriculture 
which  an  delivered  by  divers  authors."  —  Browne  : 
Vulgar  Rrnun,  bk.  vt,  ch.  lit 

ftS-i-i-a'-ma,  t.     [Or.  yew  (geS),  for  y^">« 

•  (geios)  =  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  opofia 
(korama)  —  a  view  ;  Fr.  georama.]    A  concave 

'  globe  on  the  inside  of  which  the  countries, 
oceans,  &c.  of  the  earth  are  represented  to  the 
spectators,  who  stand  on  a  framework  inside. 


Geor'-die,  s.  [A  Scotch  dimin.  of  George 
(q.v.).]  A  guinea.  [GEORGE,  3. ) 

hrough  t 
ie  keeks." 
Burnt  •  The  Turn  Dogt. 

Geordie  safety-lamp,  s. 

Mining  :  A  safety-lamp  invented  for  use  in 
coal  mines  by  George  Stephenson. 

ge-o-re-tln'-Ic,  a.  [Pref.  geo-,  and  retinic 
(q.v.).] 

Min. :  Akin  to  retene,  and  derived  from  the 
earth. 

georetinic  acid,  s. 
Min. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  Briick- 
nerellite  (q.v.). 

George,  s  [Lat.  Georgius,  from  Gr.  yewpyos 
(georgos)  =  a  cultivator  of  the  earth  ;  yrj  (ge), 
and  epyov  (ergon)  —  work.] 

1.  The  insignia  of  the  order  of  the  Garter ;  a 
figure  of  St.  George  on  horseback,  engaging 
the  dragon,  worn  pendent  from  the  collar  by 
the  knights  of  that  order.     [GARTER,  s.] 
"  The  Goiryt  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed, 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red." 

Pope:  Moral  Essay  i,  iii.  80S. 

*  2.  A  guinea,  from  the  figure  of  St.  George 
on  the  reverse. 

*3.  A  kind  of  loaf,  said  to  have  been  stamped 
with  a  figure  of  St.  George. 

"  Cubbed  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mattrass  laid, 
On  a  brown  george,  with  lousy  swabl>er8  fed." 

Dryden  :  Persius,  sat.  v. 

If  The  name  Brown  George  is  used  at  Ox- 
ford for  the  large  coarse  earthenware  water 
jugs  used  instead  of  cans. 

George-noble,  s.  A  gold  coin,  current 
at  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII  :  so  called  from  the  figure  of  St. 
George  on  the  reverse. 

Geor'-gi-an,  s.  [See  def.]  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Georgia,  a  region  on  the  south  of 
the  Caucasus,  or  of  Georg'a,  one  of  the  southern 
states  of  the  American  Union. 

Geor'-gi-an, a.  [Lat.  Georgius  =  George.]  Be- 
longing or  relating  to  the  reigns  of  the  four 
Georges  in  Great  Britain,  1714-1830  :  as,  the 
Georgian  era, 

"  One  Georgian  star  adorns  the  skies. 
She  myriads  found  below." 

Camper:  Queen'i  Vitit.  March  17, 1789. 

geor'-gic,  *  geor'  gick,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  georgica 
(carmina)  =  georgic  (poems),  from  georgicus  = 
relatingtohusbandry ;  Gr.  y<-<apyuc6s(georgikos), 
from  yewpyia  (georgia)  =  husbandry  :  yrj  (pe)  = 
the  earth,  and  tpyov  (ergon)  =  work.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  agri- 
culture or  husbandry  ;  treating  of  rural  affairs. 

"  Here  I  peruse  the  Mantvian's  georgic  strains, 
And  learn  the  labours  of  Italian  swains." 

Gay :  Rural  Sporti,  Lw 

B.  As  swhst.  :    A  poem  on  husbandry  or 
rural  affairs.    It  is  the  title  of  four  books  on 
husbandry  written  by  Virgil. 

"  A  georgic.  therefore,  is  some  parts  of  the  science  of 
husbandry  put  into  a  pleasing  dress,  and  set  off  with 
all  the  beauties  and  embellishments  of  poetry."— 
Additon  •  On  I'irgift  Georgia. 

*  geor'-glc-al,  a.     [Eng.  georgic;  -al.]     The 
saute  as  GEORGIC  (q.v.). 

Geor  -gl-um  Si'-dus,  s.  [Lat.,  =  the  Geor- 
gian star,  i.e.,  the  star  discovered  under  the 
auspices  of  King  George  III.  of  England.] 

Astron. :  The  name  given  by  Sir  William 
Herschel  to  a  planet  discovered  by  him  on 
March  13,  1781.  Laplace,  disliking  the  inno- 
vation of  elevating  one's  sovereign  to  the  sky, 
substituted  for  the  name  of  King  George  that 
of  the  planet's  discoverer,  Herschel.  The 
latter  appellation  is  still  widely  accepted,  but 
as  the  other  planets  were  all  called  by  the 
names  of  classic  gods,  Bode  suggested  the  ap- 
pellation of  Uranus  (q.v.).  See  also  Herschel. 

*  (fS-or'-gOB, .«.    [Gr.  ;  see  GEOROIC.]    A  hus- 
bandman.   (Spenser.) 

ge'-*-rhy'-Chl'-dflB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  georhy- 
cft(t«)(q.v.) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  Mole-rats  ;  a  family  of  Rodentia,  with 
a  large  head,  small  eyes  and  ears,  a  short  or 
deficient  tail,  and  five  toes  on  each  foot.  They 
occur  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South-Eastern 
Europe,  burrowing  like  moles. 

gS-i-rhy'-onus,  *  [Gr.  yewpu'xo*  (gedrhuchos) 
=  digging  or  throwing  up  the  earth  :  yrj  (ge) 
=  the  earth,  and  opvo-crw  (orusso)  =  to  dig.] 


Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Georchychidse  (q.  v.  ).  Georhychus  capensis  does 
damage  to  gardens  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

gS-o-ryV-si-dse,  *.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  georyssus, 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  guff,  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  beetles,  tribe  Clavi- 
cornes.  The  body  is  short,  inflated,  and  nearly 
globular.  The  tarsi  appear  to  have  only  four 
articulations.  The  antennae  have  nine  joints, 
the  last  three  forming  a  knob. 


ge-o-rls  siis,  s.  [Gr.  yew 
(geo)  for  yrjio?  (geios)  =  belonging  to  the  land, 
and  opv<r<rw  (orusso)  =  to  dig.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Georyssidae  (q.v.).  The  only  British  species 
of  the  family  is  Georyssus  pygmceus. 

ge-O-Saur'-US,  s.  [Gr.  yt<a  (geo)  for  yrjio? 
(geios)  =  belonging  to  the  land,  and  travpa. 
(saura),  o-aOpos  (sawros)  =  a  lizard.] 

Palasont.  :  The  remains  of  a  reptile  which,  if 
entire,  would  probably  have  been  nine  or  ten 
feet  long.  They  were  found  by  Soemmering 
in  white  lias,  at  Monheim  in  Franconia,  and 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Soemmering 
called  the  animal  Lacerta  gigantea.  Cuvier 
believed  it  intermediate  between  the  Croco- 
diles and  Monitors,  but  most  nearly  allied  to 
the  latter.  It  does  not  figure  in  Professor 
Huxley's  enumeration  of  Crocodilian  genera. 

*  g8-58'-cd-p^,  s.      [Gr.  yew  (geo),  for  yrjtos 
(geios)  =  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  o-xoirf'u 
(skopeo)  =  to  see.]     Knowledge  of  the  earth; 
ground  or  soil  gained  by  inspection. 

ge-d-sS-len'-Ie,  a.  [Gr.  y<ra>  (geo),  for  y»j«* 
(geios)  =  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  o-«A^n| 
(settne)  =  the  moon.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  the  earth  and  the  moon,  with  reference  to 
their  joiut  action  or  mutal  relations. 

ge-p-stat'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  yew  (geo),  for  yjiot 
(geios)  =  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  Eng. 
static  (q.v.).]  Sustaining  the  earth.  (Used 
only  in  the  compound.) 

geostatlc  arch,  «. 

Arch.  :  A  linear  arch  of  a  figure  suited  to 
sustain  a  pressure  similar  to  that  of  the  earth, 
which  consists,  in  a  given  vertical  plane,  of  a 
pair  of  conjugate  pressures,  one  vertical  and 
proportional  to  the  depth  below  a  given  plane, 
horizontal  or  sloping  ;  and  the  other  parallel 
to  the  horizontal  or  sloping  plane,  and  bearing 
to  the  vertical  pressure  a  certain  constant 
ratio  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  material. 

*  gS-i-tSc-tdn'-Ic,  a.     [Gr.    yew    (geo),    for 
•yijto?  (geios)  =  belonging    to    the    earth,   and 
rtKTOviicos  (tektonikos)=  pertaining  to  building.) 
Pertaining  to  the  construction  of  the  earth. 

"  The  fourth  book  deals  with  the  architecture  of  the 
earth's  crust,  or  what  may  be  called  geotectonia 
geology."—  Athenaum,  Oct.  28,  1882. 

*  geoter,  «.    [A.S.  geotere.]    One  who  pours 
out  ;  a  caster. 

"  A  uueyiite  inon,  a  metal  gmtcr." 

Alitaunder,  6,785. 

ge'-i-teu'-thls,  «.  [Gr.  yew  (geo)  for  yrjios 
(geios)  =  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  Ttv0i« 
(teuthis)  =  a  kind  of  cuttle-fish  or  squid.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Teuthidse  from  th« 
Upper  Lias. 

ge  6  ther'-mlc,  a.    [Gr.  yew  (geo),  for  yjtof 

(geios)  =  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  Eng. 
thermic  (q.v.).]  Of  or  relating  to  the  internal 
temperature  of  the  earth. 

ge-4-ther-m8m'-S-ter,  *.  [Gr.  yew  (geo), 
for  yrjios  (geios)  =  belonging  to  the  earth,  and 
Eng.  thermometer  (q.v.)/]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  earth's  heat  at  different  depths, 
as  in  mines  and  wells.  The  temperature  rises 
about  1°  F.  for  every  seventy  or  eighty  feet 
of  descent. 

*  gd-o't'-IO,  a.     [Gr.  yij  (ge)  =  the  earth.]    Be- 
longing to  earth  ;  terrestrial.    (Bailey.) 

gfi-d'-trd'p'-lc,  o.  [  Gr.  yew  (geo)  for  yijio?  (geiot) 
=  belonging  to  the  land,  and  tp6ito<t  (tropog)  = 
a  turn,  a  direction,  or  Tpom)  (trope)  =  a  turn, 
turning  about  ;  rpe'irw  (trepo)  =  to  turn.] 

Sot.  (Of  a  plant)  :  Turning  towards  the 
earth  ;  manifesting  geotropism. 

gS-ot-rd-plsm,  s.  [Gr.  yew  (gee)  for  ymos 
(geios)  =  belonging  to  the  land,  and  rpoirut 
(tropos),  or  rpdirn  (trope),  and  Eng.  Ac.  suff.  -i*m.J 
[GEOTHOPIC.J 
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Hot.  :  The  tendency  exhibited  by  a  young 
plant  to  turn  towards  the  earth,  i.e.,  lo  direct 
lt»  roots  in  that  direction,  whilst  heliotropiMii, 
or  a  tendency  to  turn  towards  the  sun,  is 
manifested  by  the  stem  and  leaves. 

"  Positive  ff*rtropitm,  or  bending  towards  the  centre 
of  tti«r«rth,  will  lie  called  by  usgraoCropum."—  Mirtrin  : 
Mortmtntt  qf  Plantt,  p.  6. 

ife-d-tru  -pes,  s.  [Or.  y««  (geo)  for  yijio?  (grins) 
=  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  rpvirou  (trupno) 
=to  bore.J 

Bnton.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Geotrupidae  (q.v.),  Geotrit)v.<<  stercfimrius  is 
the  Prone-beetle  of  England,  which  flies 
abroad  on  summer  evenings. 

ge  6  tru  pi-dae.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gtotrup(e$) 
(q.  v.)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sntf.  -ifl<e.] 

Entom.  :  Drone  scarabs  ;  a  family  of  Lamelli- 
corn  beetles,  differing  from  the  typical  Sc.-tra- 
beiilae  in  their  corneous  mandibles.  They 
niostly  frequent  dung,  or  the  fungi  called 
Boleti.  [GEOTRUPES.] 

£e-6-tru-pi'-nea,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  geotrutfet) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -incr.] 

Kntam.  :  The  name  given  by  Macleay, 
Swainson,  &c.,  to  a  sub-family  of  Scarabeidae, 
identical  with  the  family  Geotrupidse  (q.v.). 

ite-phy'-re-a,  s.  [Or.  yt<t>vpa.  (gephura)  =  a 
dam,  mound,'  or  mole  ;  a  bridge  ;  a  tunnel,  and 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -m.l 

Zool.  :  Spoon-worms  ;  a  class  of  annulose 
animals,  division  Anarthrapoda.  It  consists 
of  long  worm-like  marine  animals  indistinctly 
annnlated,  but  not  divided  into  segments. 
There  are  occasionally  bristles,  but  no  other 
locomotive  appendages.  The  sexes  are  gene- 
rally separate,  and  there  is  a  metamorphosis. 

•  gop   on,  a.    [JUPON.] 

*  ger,  v.t.    [GAR.] 

ger  ah,  s.  [Heb.  rnj  (gerah)  =  (1)  summa- 
tion, (2)  a  grain,  a  bean,  (3)  the  weight  and 
money  described  in  the  definition.] 

1.  tieb.  money:  The  smallest  piece  of  money, 
being  the  twentieth  part  of  a  shekel.     This 
would  be  about  three  half-pence.    Gesenius 
thinks  that  the  gerah  was  not  a  coin,  but  was 
reckoned  by  means  of  the  beans  [etym.]  of 
the  Carob  tree,  Ceratonia  siliqua.     [CAROB.] 

"  A  shekel  is  twenty  gerahs."  —  Exod.  xxx.  13. 
Cf.  also  Lev.  xvii.  25  ;  Num.  iii.  47,  xviii.  16. 

2.  Heb.  weights  :  A  weight  corresponding  to 
No.  1. 

ger  a-nI-a'T9e-ae,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  geranium), 
and  fern.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -acea.] 

Dot.  :  The  typical  order  of  the  alliance 
Geraniales.  It  consists  of  herbaceous  plants 
or  shrubs  with  tumid  stems,  separable  at  the 
joints.  Leaves  either  opposite  or  alternate  ;  if 
the  latter,  then  they  are  opposite  the  pedun- 
cles. Stipules  membranous  ;  flowers  white, 
red,  yellow,  or  purple;  sepals  five,  persistent, 
ribl>ed,  unequal,  one  of  them  somtimes  saccate, 
spurred  at  the  base  ;  petals  five,  or  by  abor- 
tion four  ;  nnguiculate  stamens,  generally 
monadelphous,  twice  or  thrice  as  many  as  the 
petals  ;  ovary  with  five  carpels,  ultimately 
forming  five  one-seeded  cells;  styles  five,  co- 
hering round  the  torus,  from  which  they  are 
separable.  Sixteen  genera  and  about  750 
species  are  known.  They  are  fonnd  in  tem- 
perate or  hot  climates,  rarely  in  the  arctic 
regions.  They  are  often  astringent  and  aro- 
matic, abounding  in  vegetable  oil.  Lindley 
in  his  Vegetable  Kingdom,  made  Oxalidaceae  and 
Balsaminaceae  distinct  orders  from  Gerani- 
aceae.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  merges  them  in  it, 
dividing  it,  into  three  tribes,  Geraniese,  Oxa- 
lideae,  and  Balsamineae. 

ge-ra'-nl-al,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  geraniales  (q.v.).] 
Bot.  :  Akin  to  Geranium,  having  for  their 
type  Geranium. 


Bot.  :  The  same  as  GERANIALES  (q.v.). 

gS-ra-ni-a'-les,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  gerani(um),  and 
masc.  or  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot.  :  An  alliance  of  hypcgynous  exogens, 
with  monodichlamydeous,  symmetrical  flow- 
ers, axile  plac»nt8e,  an  imbricated  calyx,  a 
twisted  corolla,  definite  stamens,  and  an  em- 
bryo with  little  or  no  albumen.  Lindley 
includes  under  it  Linaceae,  Chlenacese,  Oxali- 
daceae, Balsaminaceae,  and  Geranijceae  (q.v.), 


e,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  geranium),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -t(f.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Geraniacese,  when  the  fuller 
term  is  used  to  comprehend  not  merely  the 
geraniums,  but  the  balsams,  and  the  wood- 
sorrels.  Its  characters  are  the  same  as  those 
given  above  to  Geraniaceie  (q.v.). 

go    ra    ni    ene,  s.     [Eng.,  Ac.  geranium); 
-ene  (i.'hnn.).] 

Chem. :  A  terpene,  CioHin,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  p.-ni»xide  ^OB  on 
geraniol.  It  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  164*,  and 
smells  like  fresh  inullierries.  It  oxidizes 
rapidly  in  the  air.  It  unites  with  HC,  forming 
a  liquid  compound. 

ge-ra'-ni  ol,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  gerani(um),  and 
Lat.  ol(eum)  =  oil.] 

Chem. :  CioHigO.  Obtained  by  fractional 
distillation  of  geranium  oil.  A  colourless, 
strongly  refracting  liquid,  boiling  at  238°.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether ;  when  fused  with  potash  it  yields  isova- 
lerianic  acid  ;  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  nitrobenzene,  oxalic  acid,  and 
other  substances. 

gor  a'-m-um,  *,  [Lat.  geranium  and  gera- 
ninn  =  Gr.  ytpAviov  (geranion)  —  the  plant 
Cranesbill,  from  yepavo^  (gerunos)  =  a  crane. 
Pliny  makes  Geranion  a  group  of  plants,  in- 
cluding three  types,  probably  Myrrhis,  Ero- 
dium,  and  Geranium  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  term  most  frequently  applied  to  any 
of  the  cultivated  Pelargoniums.    These  belong 
to  the  Geraniacese,  but  are  not  the  typical 
genus. 

2.  A  book  name,  and  partly  a  popular  one, 
for  the  genus  Geranium.    [II.] 

IL  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Geraniacese  and  the  alliance  Geraniales.  The 
flowers  are  regular,  on  one  or  two-flowered 
axillary  peduncles  :  the  stamens  are  ten,  free 
or  connate  at  the  base,  and  hypogynous.  The 
popular  name  (Crane's  bill)  is  derived  from 
the  beak-like  processes  attached  to  the  fruit, 
which  resemble  the  bill  of  the  crane.  They 
assist  in  the  distribution  of  the  seed.  There 
are  various  species  in  this  country.  G.  Bobert- 
ianum  (Herb  Robert)  emits  a  disagreeable  odor 
which  is  said  to  banish  bugs.  It  is  indigenous 
to  the  United  States.  G.  ntaculatunt,  the  alum 


GERANIUM. 
A.  Flower.       B.  Seed-vessel. 

root  of  the  United  States,  is  a  powerful  astrin- 
gent, aud  is  used  both  by  the  Indians  and 
whites  in  domestic  medicine.  The  flowers  of 
the  Geranium  are  favorites  in  garden  culture, 
from  their  bright  colors,  their  profusion,  and 
their  long-continued  bearing.  They  are 
known  popularly  by  the  various  titles  of  scarlet 
geranium,  rose  geranium,  ivy -leaved  geranium, 
fish  geranium  (from  its  peculiar  fishy  odor), 
and  various  others.  The  root  of  geranium 
contains  more  tannin  than  quino  does,  and 
is  a  very  powerful  astringent.  Bigelow  con- 
siders it  specially  valuable  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  continued  through  debility, 
after  their  existing  cause  has  been  removed. 
The  tubers  of  G.  parviflorum  are  eaten  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  it  is  called  the 
Native  Carrot. 

H  Indian  Geranium  is  the  name  given  by 
perfumers  to  Andropogon  Nardus;  and  the 
Nettle  geranium  is  Cnletis  fruticasus. 

gcrant  (as  zha-ran'),  s.  [Fr.]  The  acting 
partner  or  manager  of  a  joint-stock  associa- 
tion, nowspajior  establishment,  &c. 


*  ger'-ar-chy^    s.     [Low  Lat    gernrcbia,  for 

hifrarchia.}    A  hierarchy  (q.v.). 

"Gerarchy;  yerarchia,  i.e.,  t-car  principatu*."-* 
Catftol.  A  nglicum. 

*ger-ard,s.    [Etym.  doubtful.)    A  devil ;o 
fiend. 

"  Quen  he  w«s  ded.  that  ger  ird  grim.'' 

Curtor  .Vundi,  ll.Wl 

ger-ard'-I-a,  s.    [Named  after  John  Gerard, 
who  in  1607  published  a  celebrated  Herbal.) 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Gerar- 
dieae  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  handsome  plants, 
with  pink,  rose-coloured,  or  yellow  flowers, 
growing  in  North  America  and  the  East  Indies. 

ger-ard'-I-e'-W,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  gerardi(a), 
and  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -em.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Scrophulariaceae,  sub-order 
Rhinanthidese. 

gerb,  s.     [Fr.  gerbe.] 

Her. :  A  sheaf ;  a  garbe  (q.v.). 

ger'-hil,  s.   [Fr.  gerbilte,  from  gerbo,  the  Arabia 
name.] 

Zool. :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Gerbillus 
(q.v.). 

ger-bil-lus,  «     [GERBIL.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  mammalia,  family  'Muridae, 
which  it  connects  with  the  Dipodidae  or  Jer 
boas.  The  species  are  found  in  India,  Egyptj 
Canada,  Labrador,  &c. 

ger'-lra-a, «.    [JERBOA.] 

6er   da,  s.    [A  female  name  (?)] 

Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  122nd  found  ;  dis- 
covered by  Peters,  July  31,  1872. 

»  gere,  s.    [GEAR.] 

*  ge-ren'-da,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  geren- 
dus,  fut.   pass.  par.  of  gero  =  to  do,  to  carry 
out.]    Things  to  be  done  or  carried  out. 

*  ger'-ent,  a.    [Lat.  gerens,  pr.  par.  of  gero  =s 
to  carry,  {a  do.]    Carrying,  bearing,  perform- 
ing.   (Now  only  in  composition  as  belligerent, 
vicegerent.) 

ger  -  fal  -  con  (I  silent),   *  ger  -  tau  -  con, 

*  ger  faul  con,  *  giro  fauc  oun,  *  gyr- 
fal-con,  *  gyr-fa-cottn,  s.  [A  modifica- 
tion of  O.  Fr.  gerfault,  from  Low  Lat.  gerofalco, 
gyrofnlco  =  &  gerfalcon,  from  its  circling  flight ; 
Lat.  gynia  =  a  circle,  and/ata>  =  a  falcon ;  Hal. 
gerfalco,  girfalco,  girifalco ;  Sp.  gerifalco,  geri- 
falte;  Port,  gerijalte.]  A  species  of  falcon; 
the  gyrfalcon. 

"  But  his  chief  pastime  was  to  watch  the  flight 
Oli.gerja.lcon,  souring  into  sight." 

Longfellow :  Student t  Tale. 

*  ger  raunt,  s,    [A  corrupt,  of  griffin  (q.v.).] 
A  griffin. 

"  In  Arabye  thei  ben  clept  gerfauntt."—  Maundt- 

fille,  p.  289. 

*  ger  fuL  *  geer-ful,  *  gere-ful,  a.    [Sp,, 

Port.,  &  ItaT.  giro;  Lat.  gyrus  —  a  circle.] 
Changeable,  fickle. 

"  To  prove  on  that  thi  gerful  violence 

Chaucer :  Troilut,  IT.  15*. 

*  ger-i-nesse,   s.      [Mid.  Eng.  gery;  -net*.} 

Changeableness,  fickleness. 

"I  was  adrad  so  of  hire  gerineue." 

Oixleve :  MS.  in  HalHwell.  p.  8»7. 

•ger-ysch,  *ger-ysslie,  ».     [Mid.   Eng 
gery ;  -ish.]    Wild,  unconstrained. 

"  Now  gerysshe  glad,  and  anoon  aftir  wrothe." 

Lydgate  :  Minor  Poemt,  p.  Mi. 

ger'-kin(l),  s.    [GHERKIN.] 

*  ger'-km  (2),  s.    [JERKIN.] 

*  ger-lond,  s.    [GARLAND.] 

germ,  *  germe,  s.      [Fr.  germe  =  a  you^g 
shoot,  a  sprout,  from  Lat.  germen.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"Whether  it  be  not  made  out  of  the  grrme  or  treadle 
ol  the  egg.  doth  seem  of  lesser  doubt."— Brotme :  Firf. 
gar  Errourt,  bk.  iii.,  eh.  xxviii. 

2.  That  from  which  anything  springs  ;  the 
origin,  source,  or  first  p'-inciple  of  anything. 

"The  veriest  novice  could  discover  the  ffertnt  at 
future  promise."— field,  Oct.  27,  1883. 

IL  Physiol.  &  Hot.  :  The  earliest  stage  in  tbe 
existence  of  an  organized  being,  the  embryo 
or  bud  from  which  such  a  being  develops 
(Used  either  of  plants  or  of  animals.)  [GE»- 

MINAL  VESICLE.] 
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— germination 


germ  cell,  t. 

Hot.  Physiol. :  An  oosphere,  a  female  cell,  a 
Cell  which  cannot  give  rise  to  a  new  plant 
unless  the  power  to  do  so  be  imparted  to  it 
by  another  cell  standing  to  it  in  a  relation  of 
contrast. 

germ-epithelium,  s. 
Anat. :  Epithelium  existing  in  the  ovary,  and 
having  a  certain  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  ova. 

germ  theory,  ». 

1.  Biol.:  [BIOGENESIS]. 

2.  Patliol. :  The  germ  theory  is  that  the  ex- 
citiug  cause  of  each  contagious  or  infectious 
disease  is  some  specific  living  microorganism, 
and  that  these  diseases  are  communicated  only 
by  the  transference  to  and  development  of  the 
specific  parasite  or  germ  within  or  upon  the 
an i mal  i ufected.    Varro  propou uded  the  essence 
of   the   theory  in   regard  to  certain  diseases 
2,000  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and 
Cajsar,  and  after  the  discovery  of  the  bacteria 
by  Anthony  van  Leeuweuhoek,  Plenciz  iu  1762 
again  formulated  it  virtually  as  it  is  held  to-day. 
But  though  Henle  again  labored  for  it  as  early 
as  1821,  it  has  only  been  since  the  remarkable 
development  of   the  science   of   bacteriology 
within  the  last  twenty  years  and  the  convinc- 
ing work    of   such    scientists    as    Koch   and 
Pasteur,  that  it  has  been  accepted  generally  by 
the  medical  profession  throughout  the  world. 
The   bacteria  are  unicellular,  vegetal  micro- 
organisms, and  of  these  there  are  quite  a  large 
number  of  classes  and  species.    Some  of  these 
species  have  been  found,  when  introduced  into 
suitable  culture   media,  such   as    the    living 
tissues  of  the  animal  body,  to  be  capable  of 
producing,  either  directly  or  by  their  action  as 
ferments  upon    the    tissues,  certain  virulent 
poisons    called    toxines,    which    poisons   are 
capable  of  producing  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  the  respective  infectious  maladies,  it 
being  remembered  that  each  pathogenic  or- 
ganism or  disease  germ  elaborates   its  own 
peculiar  toxine  and  that  the  symptoms  pro- 
duced  by  the  toxiue  are  practically  constant 
and  characteristic  of  a  single  specific  disease. 
Even  before  the  scientific  establishment  of  the 
above  knowledge,  there  was  abundant  d  priori 
reason   for  belief  in  the  germ  theory,   viz. : 
the    fact   that    contagious    matter    increases 
enormously  in  the  body  of  the  patient  and, 
therefore,  must   have  life  and  the  power  of 
reproduction;  that  it  is  destroyed  or  retarded 
in  iu  action  by  substances  that  have  the  same 
effect  upon  other  low  forms  of  life;  that  it 
withstands  dilution,  oxidation,  Ac.,  that  would 
destroy  the  power  of  inert  dead  matter;  and 
that  in  disease  there  is  more  or  less  direct 
analogy  to  the  phenomena  of  fermentation, 
which  latter  we  already  know  to  be  due  to 
organic  life.    However,  Koch  has  laid  down 
the  following  postulates  as  being  necessary  to 
prove  scientifically  that  any  germ  is  the  cause 
of  a  given  disease:     (1)  The  microorganism 
must  be  found  in  the  blood,  lymph,  or  diseased 
tisdii'-s  of  a  person  or  animal  sick  or  dead  of 
the  disease.     (2)  The  microorganism  must  be 
isolated  from  the  blood,  lymph,  or  tissues  and 
cultivated  in  suitable  media  outside   of   the 
body  until  an  absolutely  pure  culture  is  ob- 
tained.    This  is  done  by  carrying  the  cultiva- 
tion   through    several    generations    until   all 
possibility  of  any  extraneous  or  contaminating 
matter  is  eliminated.     (3)  The  pure  culture 
thus  obtained  must,  when  introduced  into  a 
healthy  susceptible  animal,  produce  the  disease 
in  question.     (4)  The  same  organism  must  be 
found  in  the  inoculated  animal.     While  it  is 
undoubtedly  necessary  that  each  one  of  these 
postulates  should  be  fulfilled  to  establish  the 
theory,  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted 
that  if  they  are  fulfil  led  with  regard  to  any 
organism  and  disease,  that  organism  must  be 
a  cause  of  that  disease.    Such  fulfillment  has 
been  made  as  to  many  maladies  of  this  nature, 
especially  as  to  those  to  which  lioth  men  and 
and  animals,  or  animals  alone,  are  susceptible ; 
and  though  it  is  not  practicable  to  carry  out 
the  third  postulate  in  the  case  of  those  diseases 
to  which  human  beings  alone  are  susceptible, 
enough  has  been  determined  experimentally 
k>  make  it  almost  absolutely  certain  that  the 
germ  theory  is  true  for  every  contagious  or 
infectious  disease  or  nixlac1".    From  what  him 
been  said,  however,  it  should  not  be  inferred 
that  all  such  diseases  are  due  to  bacteria  or 
vegetal  microorganisms.      In    some    cases    it 
seems  to  be  more  probable  that  the  exciting 
cause  is  of  an  animal  nature,  and  iu  others 
experimental   research   has    failed    to    devise 


suitable  methods  for  positively  isolating  the 
specific  germs,  though  belief  in  their  existence 
is  still  unbhaken.  In  fact,  as  advances  are 
made  iu  bacteriology  and  its  kindred  sciences, 
we  may  reasonably  expect  and  hope  that  not 
only  will  the  exact  cause  of  each  communi- 
cable malady  be  determined,  but  that  means 
for  destroying  or  limiting  the  virulence 
ami  power  of  these  foes  to  health  and  life 
will  also  be  discovered  and  made  available. 
(Seneca  Egbert,  M.D.,  April,  18M.) 

•germ,  v.i.  [GERM,  s.]  To  sprout,  to  germi- 
nate, to  come  into  existence. 

•"Una  is  the  time  when  errors  and  vicei  germ."— 
J.  Xorley  :  Houueau,  ii.  104. 

*  ger  main ,  a.    [GERMANE.] 
ger  -man  (IX  o.  &  s.    [GERMANE.] 

Ger  -man  (2),  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  Germanut.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Ger- 
many. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Germany. 

2.  The  language  of  the  higher  and  more 
Bouthern    parts    of    Germany ;    the    literary 
language  of  the  whole  country.     Old  High 
German  was  spoken  from  the  eighth  to  the 
twelfth  century  ;  Middle  High  German  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century  ;  Modern 
High  German  is  the  existing  form. 

geV-man  (3),  «.  A  fancy  cotillion ;  also,  an 
entertainment  embracing  such  a  dance. 

German-pastvj,  s.  A  kind  of  paste  used 
for  feeding  larks,  thrushes,  nightingales,  and 

German-silver,  «.  A  white  alloy  for 
table  ware,  consisting  of  nickel,  copper,  and 
zinc  in  various  proportions. 

German-text,  s.  A  character  closely  re- 
sembling modern  German  type,  and  much  used 
by  lawyers  for  headings  of  legal  document* : 

gcr  man  der,  '  ger  maun  der,  '  gcr 
mawn-der,  3.  [Fr.  gertnandree;  Prov. 
germandrea,  a  corruption  of  Lat.  chamcedrys, 
from  Gr.  X4f""fy>*  (chamaidrus),  from  x^f""' 
(chamtii)  =  on  the  ground,  and  6pC«  (tints)  — 
an  oak,  a  tree  ;  Ital.  calamandrea ;  Ger.  ger- 
mander.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Teucrium,  of  which  numer- 
ous species  exist  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  All 
the  European  species  have  long  been  in  repute 
as  medicinal  plants,  for  their  aromatic,  bitter, 
and  stomachic  properties. 

ger -ma  no,  ger  man,  *  ger -main', 
*  ger-maine,  *  ger  mayne,  a.  &  s.  [O. 

Fr.    germaiu,    from    Lat.    germanus  =  akin, 
having  the  same  parents  ;  from  the  same  root 
as  germ.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  L  Lit.  :  Sprung  from  the  same  parents,  or 
from  members  of  the  same  family  ;  akin. 

"As  he  walked  nere  the  water  ...  he  wpled  two 
brother-Sherman."—  Udal:  Matthew  ir. 

IL  Figuratively: 

*  L  Nearly  related  ;  closely  akin. 

"  Wert  thou  a  leopard  thou  wert  german  to  the  lion.* 
—Shaketp  :  Timon  of  A  them,  Iv.  3. 

2.  Closely  connected  ;  approximate  ;  rele- 
vant ;  pertinent. 

"  The  phrase  would  be  more  germaint  to  the  matter 
if  we  could  carry  ouinuu  by  our  aide*."— Sliakap. : 
Hamlet,  T.  2. 

*  3.  Genuine,  true. 

"  A nu»  wa*  a  grnn<tn  or  genuine  disciple  of  Plato's," 
—Cudworth  :  InttU.  Si/Hem,  p.  575. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  One  sprung  from  the  same 
stock.    (Applied  to  brothers  or  sisters  and 
cousins.) 

"Thyself  thy  message  do  to  german  dean." 

Spenter  :  F.  V-.  I-  T.  IS. 

U  Cousin-german :  [COUSIN-GERMAN]. 

Ger-man'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  Germanina;  Fr.  Ger- 
manique.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Germany; 
Teutonic. 


Germanic-Confederation,  *. 
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•  Gcr  man  if  m.  «.    [Eng.  German  (2) ;  -iim.} 
An  idiom  or  phrase  peculiar  to  the  German 
language. 

••  1 1  ii  full  of  Latlnlsms.  Gallicism,  Orrmnniimi,  and 
all  isms  but  Anglicisms."— Lord  Otetierjie'd. 

*  Ger'-man-ize,  v.t.      (Eng.  German;   -ize.] 

To  translate  into  German. 

"The  Dutch  hath  him  who  llrrmanitcd  the  itory 
Of  Sleldan."     Sylietler :  Du  Bantu ;  Babylon,  m 


*  ger'-men,  *  ger-maine,  *  ger-min,  «. 

[Lat.  gernutti  —  a  sprout,  a  shoot.]     A  germ,  • 
sprout,  a  shoot,  a  seed. 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Linnstus  to  the 
ovary  of  a  plant. 

ger  -min-al,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  gennen 
(genit.  germinis)  =  a  germ,  a  shoot.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Of  or  pertaining  to  a  germ  or 
seed-bud. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  name  given  in  October, 
1793,  by  the  French  Convention  to  the  seventh 
month  of  the  republican  year.     It  commenced 
on  March  21,  and  was  the  first  spring  mouth. 

germinal-macula,  s. 

Anat.  <t  Physiol.:  The  same  as  GERMINAL- 
SPOT  (q.v.). 

germinal-matter, «. 

Anat.  d  Physiol. :  The  name  given  by  Bcale 
both  to  the  protoplasm  and  the  nucleus  of  an 
animal  cell,  the  two,  however,  being  con- 
sidered different  by  most  histologists. 

germinal-membrane,  *. 

Anat.  £  Physiol. :  The  same  as  VITELLINB- 

MEMBRANE  (q.V.). 

germinal-pole,  «. 

A  nat.  £  Physiol. :  The  name  given  by  Quain 
to  the  central  point  from  which  development 
spreads  in  the  ovum  of  a  bird  or  mammal. 

germinal-spot,  s. 

Anat.  £  Physiol. :  A  spot  corresponding  to 
the  nucleolus  of  an  animal  cell.  Called  also 
the  Germinal-macula. 

germinal-vesicle,  *. 

1.  Anat.  £  Physiol. :  A  delicate,  spheroidal, 
inclosing  membrane,  with  protoplasmic  fluid 
and  tine  granules,  constituting  an  essential 
part  of  the  human  or  animal  ovum.    After  a 
time  it  disappears.    (Quain.) 

2.  Bot. :  The  germ  of  a  future  plant,  analo- 
gous to  the  germinal  vesicle  of  animals.     It 
is   formed    apparently    before  impregnation. 
Ainici,  Mohl,  Miiller,  Henfrey,   Hoffmeister, 
and  Tulasne  affirm  its  existence,  while  it  is 
denied  by  Schleiden  and  Schacht. 

ger  -nun-ant,  a.  [Lat.  germinans,  pr.  par. 
of  germino'=  to  bud,  to  sprout ;  germen^genit. 
germinis)  =  a  bud,  a  sprout.]  Sprouting ; 
beginning  to  bud  or  sprout ;  growing ;  de- 
veloping. 

"  Divine  prophecies  .  .  .  are  not  fulfilled  punctually 
at  ouce.  but  have  springing  and^er?ninant  accomplish- 
ment throughout  many  ages."— Bucon :  Advancement 
of  Learning,  bk.  ii. 

ger'-min-ate,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  germinatum, 
sup.  of  germino  =  to  bud,  to  sprout ;  gernum 
(genit.  germinis)  =  a  bud,  a  sprout';  Fr.  ger- 
mer;  Ital.  germinare;  Sp.  germinar.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  sprout ;  to  shoot ;  to  bud ; 
to  begin  to  vegetate  as  a  plant. 

"  Paradiae  wot  made  on  the  third  day,  when  God 
caused  the  trees  to  germinate  out  of  the  earth."— A. 
More :  Defence  of  the  I'IMotophic  Cabbala.  ( App.) 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  cause  to  sprout  or  bud. 

2.  Fig. :  To  shoot  out ;  to  put  forth. 

"Several  French  department*  germinal*  a  let  of 
rebellious  paper-leaves.  '—Carli/lt :  french  Revolution. 

ger  -  min    a' -  tion,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ger- 
minatio,  from  germinatum,  sup.  of  germino  = 
to  bud,   to  sprout;    Sp.   germinacion;   Ital 
germitMzione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  (q.v.). 
"There's  but  little  similitude  betwixt  a  terreoua 

humidity  and  plautal  germinationt."— (ilanvill:  Tin 
Vanity  of  Dogmatising,  ch.  xxi. 

t  2.  Fig.  :  The  moral,  mental,  social,  or 
political  growth  of  an  individual. 

"The  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  another  kind  of 
fftrmhvition."—  Wotton.  (Johnion.) 

II.  Bot. :   The  first  act  of  growth  which 
takes  place  in  an  embryo  plant.     It  cannot 
occur  without  the  presence  of  water,  heat, 
and  atmospheric  air,  or,  at  least,  of  oxygen. 
Popularly  water  obtains  the    credit  of   the 
whole  process,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  seeds  rapidly  absorb  it  with  the  etfect  of 
softening  the  tissue,  enabling  the   parts  to 
distend,  as  well  as  dissolving  those  of  them 
which  are  soluble,  so  that  they  may  be  taken 
into  the  circulation  afgrowth  proceeds.     But 
heat  also  is  necessary^  and  atmospheric  air, 
to  furnish  oxygen,  which  is  most  effective  if 
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one  part  of  it  be  diluted  with  three  of  nitrogen. 
Prior  to  germination  the  seed  had  in  its  com- 
position some  carbon,  apparently  to  preserve 
it ;  with  this  the  oxygen  unites,  Terming  car- 
bon dioxide,  which  is  thrown  off.  Meanwhile 
the  parts  of  the  seed  have  softened  and  dis- 
tended ;  tin'  embryo  has  swelled  and  burst  its 
envelops,  after  wliicb  '.he  radicle  is  sent  down 
into  the  ground,  deriving  its  nourishment  at 
first,  however,  from  the  cotyledons ;  the 
plumule  rises  upwards,  and  the  process  of 
growth  and  development  is  completely  in 
progress. 

ger'  -min-at-Ive,  o.  [Eng.  germinate);  -ive.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  germination ;  which 
germinates. 

ger  mi  p&r'-I-ty,  «. 

Kiul. :  Reproduction  through  germ*. 

gar'  mule,  i. 

Bioi. :  A  small  or  an  incipient  germ. 

•gem  (1),  "  genie,  ».i.  [GRIN,  «.]  To  grin, 
to  snarl,  to  yawn. 

"Gaped  like  a  gulf  when  he  did  feme." 

Spenter  :  F.  $..  V.  xU.  Ifc 

•gern  (2),  v.i.    [YEARN.] 

*gerne,  adv.  [YEARN.]  Eagerly,  earnestly, 
promptly. 

••Tfciu  thou  gysed  the  g*rne."—JiS.,  in  flallitfell, 
P.S97. 

•gernier,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    A  garner,  a  granary. 
•ger-o-cd'-mi-a, ».    [GEROCOMY.J 

•ger-o-com'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  gfrocomy;  -col.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  gerocomy  (q.  v.). 

ger-6c'-6-my,  s.  [Gr.  vtpwv  (geron)  =  an  old 
man,  and  teofneia  (komeo)  =  to  take  care  ;  Fr. 
gerocomie.]  That  branch  of  medicine  which 
treats  of  the  proper  regimen  for  old  people. 

ge-ron-tes,  s.  pi.  [Gr.,  nom.  pi.  of  yipwv 
(geron)  =  an  old  man.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  number  of  magistrates  in 
Sparta  who,  with  the  ephors  and  kings,  had 
the  supreme  power  in  the  state.  They  were 
not  eligible  for  election  before  they  had 
attained  the  age  of  sixty  years.  Their  number 
is  variously  stated  at  twenty  and  thirty-two. 

•ger-on-toc'-ra-cy,  s.  [Gr.  ytpav  (geron), 
genit.  y«povTos  (gerontos)  =  an  old  man,  and 
Kparc'u  (krateo)  =  to  govern.]  Government  by 
old  men. 

tger-on-ti-ge'-ous,  «.  [Gr.  ytpo>v  (geron), 
as  subst.  =  an  old  man  ;  as  adj  =  old  :  yij  (ge) 
=  ttie  earth  ;  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -out.] 

Bot.  Geog. :  Indigenous  in  the  "  Old  World," 
i.e.,  in  the  eastem  hemisphere. 

Igr-o-pig'-I-a,  Jer-u-pig'-I-a,  *.  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  A  mixture  used  to  give  colour  and 
spurious  strength  to  port  wines.  It  is  made 
of  unfermented  grape-juice  with  brandy  and 
sugar,  and  a  colouring  matter  obtained  from 
rhatauy  root  or  logwood. 

geV-ref,  s.    [Lat.=  a  fish,  probably  the  shad.] 
Idtfhy.:   A  genus  of  Sparidse,   sub-family 
Matnidinae.     Gerres  rhombeus  is  found  in  the 
West  Indian  Seas. 

ger'-ris,  s.    [Probably  altered  from  Lat.  gerres 

(q-v.).] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Homoptera,  sub-order 
Heteroptera,  tribe  Hydrocores  (Water-bugs). 
They  have  an  elliptical  and  elongate  body, 
and  triangular  head  with  prominent  eyes  and 
no  ocelli.  The  two  front  feet  are  short,  the 
the  thighs  of  the  others  very  long,  the  legs 
and  tarsi  not  easily  distinguishable.  They 
are  black  insects,  which  glide  about  on  the 
surface  of  stagnant  waters  with  great  agility, 
using  their  hind  feet  for  the  purpose  without 
diving. 

ger-ry-man'-der,  v.t.  [A  word  of  political 
coinage,  said  to  refer  to  Elbridge  Gerry,  a 
former  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
accredited  originator  of  the  method.]  To 
divide  a  state  or  district  into  unnatural  political 
divisions  in  the  interest  of  a  certain  party  or 
faction.  Hence,  figuratively,  to  misconstrue, 
or  transpose,  as  in  argument,  &c. 

K  This  word  is  frequently  but  incorrectly 
spelled  and  pronounced  as  jerrymander. 

ger'  ry  man  der,  s.  [GERRYMANDER,  v.t.] 
The  act  of  gerrymandering. 


"gers,  *gerss,  s.    [GRASS.] 

gers'-dorflf- ite,  ».  [Named  from  Hofrath 
von  Gersdorff,  who  dissevered  the  mineral  in 
Styria.) 

Min.  :  An  isometric,  pyritohedral,  silver- 
white,  steel-grey,  or  greyish-black  mineral  of 
metallic  lustre,  its  hardness  5'5,  sp.  gr.  5'6  to 
6'9.  Compos.  :  Arsenic,  45 '5  ;  sulphur,  19'4; 
nickel,  35  1  =  100.  Varieties  :  (1)  Normal 
Gersdorffite,  (2)  Lowe's  Gersdorffite,  (3)  Amoi- 
bite,  (4)  Plessite,  and  (5)  Uobschanite.  Found 
in  Sweden,  the  Hartz  Mountains,  Styria,  &c. 
(Dana.)  The  British  Museum  Catalogue  con- 
siders it  the  same  as  Nickel  Glance. 

ger'-und,  s.  [Lat.  gerundium,  from  gerundus 
=  to  be  done  or  carried  out,  fut.  pass,  part 
of  gero  =  to  carry  out.] 

Gram. :  Originally  a  part  of  the  Latin  verb 
used  to  express  the  meaning  of  the  present 
inh'nitive  active  in  cases  where  the  infinitive 
should  properly  be  in  some  case  other  than 
the  nominative.  The  word  is  also  applied  by 
grammarians  to  a  dative  form  of  the  infinitive 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  governed  by  the  preposition 
to,  and  expressed  by  the  suffix  -e :  as,  etanne 
=  to  eat,  faranne  =  to  go.  In  the  twelfth 
century  this  ending  -enne,  -anne,  was  con- 
founded with  the  participial  ending  -ende 
(-irule),  and  still  later  with  the  participial  end- 
ing -iitge:  as,  "  This  nyghte  that  is  tocomyng." 
In  Anglo-Saxon  the  gerund  was  used  to  ex- 
press a  purpose  or  end,  like  the  Latin  gerund 
or  supine.  In  phrases  such  as  '•  Fit /or  teach- 
ing, fond  of  learning,"  teaching  and  learning 
are  not  gerunds,  but  verbal  nouns  governed 
by  the  preposition,  and  representing  Anglo- 
Saxon  substantives  in  -ung. 

*  gerund-grinder,  s.  A  pedantic  school- 
master. 

"  A  pedant,  a  mere  plodder,  a  petty  tyrant,  a  gerund- 
grinder."— Knox  :  Winter  Eoeningt,  Even.  59. 

ge  -run  -dl  al,  a.    [Eng.  gerund ;  -ial.] 

Gram. :  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
gerund  :  as,  a  gerundial  inh'nitive. 

*  ge  rund   me,  o.    [See  def.]    Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  gerund. 

"  If  ever  they  get  ends  of  gold  and  silver  enough  to 
serve  that  gerundine  maw  of  yours,  that  without  do 
will  end  in  di  and  dum  iustautly."— Beanm.  i  Pitt.  : 
U'it  at  Several  Weapon*,  i.  1. 

H  As  this  is  the  only  known  instance  of  the 
word,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  only  a  misprint 
for  gerundiue  —  gerundive. 

ge  -  rund'-  Ive,  «.  [Lat.  gerundivut;  Fr. 
gerondif.] 

Gram.  :  Originally  a  name  given  by  Latin 
grammarians  to  the  future  passive  participle ; 
now  used  in  other  languages  to  denote  certain 
modifications  of  the  verb,  as  in  English  the 
verbal  noun  in  -ing  when  governed  by  a  pre- 
position, and  in  German  the  present  participle 
with  zu  (=  to)  prefixed. 

*  ge-rund'-Ive-ly,    adv.     [Eng.   gerundive; 

-ly.]    After  the  manner  of  a  gerund  or  gerun- 
dive ;  in  place  of  a  gerund  or  gerundive. 

ge-ru'-si-a,  s.  [Gr.  yepovvta.  (gerousia)  =  an 
assembly  of  old  men.]  . 

Greek  Antiq. :  The  senate  of  ancient  Sparta. 
[GERONTES.] 

ger-va'-6,  *.    [JERBOA.] 

ger-vil'-ll-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Gerville,  a 
French  naturalist.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  conchiferous  molluscs, 
family Aviculidae(Wing -shells).  Known  species 
thirty-seven,  from  the  Carboniferous  period 
to  that  of  the  Chalk. 

ger-y-on'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Geryon,  a 
three-headed"  monster  figuring  in  classical 
mythology.  It  was  his  cattle  which  Hercules 
brought  away.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Geryonidse  (q.v.). 

ger-y-on'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  geryoni(a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -wte.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Discophora  or  Medusas, 
order  Gymnophthalmata.  The  vessels,  four 
in  number,  are  simple ;  the  ovaries,  also  four, 
are  placed  in  the  vessels  of  the  sub-umbrella ; 
the  tentacles  vary  in  number.  Some  species 
at  times  make  the  seas  in  which  they  live 
luminous. 


*  gca  arne,  *  ges  erne,  *  gis  erne, '  gys- 
erne,  s.     [GIZZARD.]    A  gizzard. 

"  Take  the  getarne  of  a  hare  aud  stampo  hit"— Jfi, 
in  HalliwtU.  p.  397. 

*  ges-en,  *  ges-on,  o.    [GEASON.] 
"ges  ling,  s.    [GOSLING.] 

ges'-ner-a,  s.  [Named  by  Linnaeus  after  the 
celebrated  botanist  Conrad  Gesner,  of  Zurich.) 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Ges- 
neraceae  (q.v.).  The  tubers  are  depressed,  the 
inflorescence  corymbose  or  panicled,  the  co- 
rolla much  longer  than  the  calyx,  two-lipi>ed, 
two  to  five  conspicuous  glands  on  the  flower. 
Paxton  enumerates  sixty-four  species  as  culti- 
vated in  British  greenhouses  or  gardens.  They 
are  from  South  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  are  plants  of  great  beauty,  chiefly  with 
scarlet,  purple,  orange,  or  yellow  flowers. 

ges  ner  a  90-88,  s.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat.  gesner(a\ 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Gesnerworts,  an  order  of  perigynoua 
exogens,  alliance  Bignoniales.  It  consists  of 
soft -wooded  herbs  or  shrubs,  sometimes 
climbing  or  creeping,  and  often  springing  from 
scaly  tubers.  Leaves  opposite  or  whorled, 
without  stipules.  Flowers  showy,  in  racemes 
or  panicles,  rarely  solitary  ;  scarlet,  violet,  or 
white.  Calyx  half  adherent,  five-parted.  Co- 
rolla monopetalous,  tubular,  irregular,  five- 
lobed  ;  stamens  two  or  four,  in  the  latter  case 
didynamous  ;  ovary  half  superior,  one-celled, 
•with  two  parietal  placentae  placed  right  and 
left  of  the  axis  ;  seeds  many.  Fruit  capsular 
or  succulent.  It  is  divided  into  two  sub- 
orders or  tribes  ;  Gesnerese  confined  to  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  and  Crytandread 
more  widely  distributed.  Lindley  gave  fifty- 
four  genera,  and  estimated  the  known  specie* 
at  260. 

ges-ner'-e-89,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  gesner(a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  or  tribe  of  Gesneracea 
(q.v.).  The  seeds  have  a  small  quantity  of 
albumen,  the  fruit  is  partially  adherent. 

ges'-ner-worts,   s.  pi.     [Gesner,  a  proper 
name  [GESNERA],  and  Eng.  worts.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Liiidley  to  tho 
order  Gesueraceae  (q.v.). 

*  ges-on,  a.    [GEASON.] 

*  ges-sare,  ».    [GUESSER.) 

*  gesse,  v.t.  &  i.    [GUESS,  «.] 

*  gdsse  (1),  *.    [GUESS,  s.] 

*  gesse  (2),  >.    [JESS.] 

*  gesse  (3),  *.    [GEST  (2),  *.] 

*  gest  (1),  *  geeste,  »  gelst,  *  geste  (IX 
*  jeste,  s.     [O.   Fr.  geste,  from  Lat.  gesta  * 
things  done,  actions  ;  neut.  pi.  of  gestus,  pa. 
par.  of  gero  =  to  carry  out,  to  do  ;  Ital.  gesta, 
geste;  Sp.  gestas.} 

1.  A  deed,  an  action,  an  exploit,  an  achiere- 
meut. 

"  To  write  the  gestt  of  Britons  stout 
And  iictes  of  English  men." 
Warner  :  Al6ioru  England,  bk.  1.,  ch.  L 

2.  A  history  or  tale  of  the  exploits  of  any 
hero  or  heroes  ;  a  romance. 

"Mynstrells  that  singen  songes  and  tellen  fftttei  at 
other  desportes.11— Maundemlle,  p.  220. 

3.  A  show  or  representation. 

4.  Gesture ;    carriage  of  person ;   deport- 
ment. 

"  Who  by  the  noise  and  gests  they  make,  give  notice 
to  their  keeper,  who  presently  puts  them  by,  aud  digs 
the  trefice  for  himself."— Sir  A.  Balfour  :  Lettert,  p.  7L 

5.  A  race  ;  a  family. 

"Thai  and  alle  ther  geste  that  dome  salle  doute  and 
rew."  Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  315. 

»  gest  (2),  *  gesse,  *.    [O.  Fr.  jiste  =  a  bed, 
a  couch.]    [GiST.] 

1.  A  stage  ;  a  rest,  or  stop  in  travelling. 

"God hath  designed  the  cross,  the  constant  post  and 
stage  in  our  genes  to  heaven."— Hammond :  Work*,  iv. 
485. 

2.  A  journal  or  roll  of  the  several  days  and 
stages  prefixed  in  the  progress  of    English 
sovereigns  ;  the  appointed  time  itself. 

"  To  let  him  there  a  month,  behind  the  gett 
Preflx'd  for 's  parting." 

Shaketp. :  n'inter'i  Tote,  1. 1 

'  gest  (3),  "  geste  (2),  s.    [GUEST.] 
*  gest-halle,  s.     [GUEST-HALL.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  «  =  e;  ey-a.    qu  -  kw. 


gest-  get 
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*  gest  bus,  s.    [GUEST-HOUSE  1 

•gest  (4),  *geist,  s.    [JOIST] 

1.  A  joist  or  beam  for  supporting  a  floor. 

"Thare  hetchis,  and  thare  ouerloftis  syne  thny  bete, 
Planki*  and  gtistit  grete  square  and  mete." 

Douglas :  Virgil,  153.  3. 

2.  A  b  -am.    (Used  in  a  general  sense.) 


•gest,  *geste,  *gest-en,  *gest-yn,  v.i. 

[GEST  (1),  s.]    To  compose  or  recite  gests  or 

legendary  tales. 

"  I  can  not  <?<«<«  "       Chaucer:  C  T.,  17,337 
•gesf-ant,  a.    [Lat.  gtstitns,  pr.  par.  of  gesto, 

frequent,   of    gero  —  to  carry.]      Carrying: 

hence,  laden,  burdened. 

"  Clouds  gtttnnt  with  heat." 

K.  B.  Browning.     (Wthtter.) 

fces-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  gestatia  =  a 
carrying,  from  gestatiis,  pa.  par.  of  gesto  =  to 
carry  ;  Ital.  gestaziune.] 

*L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  Literally  : 

(1)  Originally,  in  a  general  sense,  the  act  of 
carrying ;  the  state  of  being  carried. 

"  fit-station,  an  exercise  of  the  body,  by  being  carried 
In  coach,  litter,,upon  horseback."—/1  Holland :  Plinie; 
explanation  of  tht  Wardi  of  Art. 

(2)  The  act  of  wearing,  as  clothes  or  orna- 
ments. 

(3)  Gesture,    gesticulation ;     deportment, 
carriage. 

2.  Fig. :  The  progress  of  any  plan  from 
inception  to  fulfilment. 

II.  Phyxiol. :  The  act  of  carrying  young  in 
the  uterus  from  the  time  of  conception  to 
that  of  parturition.  The  average  time  of  a 
woman's  pregnancy  is  nine  solar  months,  or 
about  280  days,  though  it  may  be  as  few  as 
seven  or  as  many  as  ten. 

"The  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres  is  best 
studied  in  the  uterus  at  the  full  i>eriod  of  gettation  " 
— Quata  :  A  natomy,  ii.  461. 

•gest'-a-tdr-y,  a.  [Lat.  gestatorius,  from 
gestatiis.  pa.  par.  of  gestn ;  Fr.  gestatorie.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  carried  or  worn 

"The  crowns  and  garlands  of  the  ancients  were 
either  yestatoru,  such  as  they  wore  about  their  heads 
and  necks.  Ice.  —Sir  T.  Browne:  MiKxllaniet.  p.  90. 

2.  Pertaining  to  gestation  or  pregnancy. 

*  ges  ten-ing,  s.    [GUESTNINO.] 

•gSst'-ic,  *gesf -ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  gest  (1) ;  -ic, 
'ical.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  gests  ;   legendary, 
romantic. 

"And  the  gay  grandsire  skilled  in  grjt'ir  lor* 
Has  frisked  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore." 
Ooldtmitk.  Traveller. 

2.  Pertaining  to  bodily  motions  ;  relating  to 
or  consisting  of  gestures. 

•  ges-tlc'-u-lar,  a.     [Lat   gesticulus  =  ges- 
ture.]   Full  of  action. 

"  Electricity  is  passing,  glancing,  gettkular."— 
Emerion  :  Eng.  Traiti,  ch.  xiiL 

ges-tic'-U-late,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  gesticulatus, 
pa.  par.  of  gesticvlor  =  to  make  mimic  ges- 
tures ;  gesticulus,  dimin  of  gestus  =  a  gesture  ; 
gero  =  to  carry,  to  behave ;  Fr.  gesticuUr;  Sp. 
gestieular.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  make  gestures  or  motions, 
as  in  speaking  ;  to  make  or  use  postures. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  represent  by  gestures  or 
gesticulations. 

"To  act  the  crimes,  these  whlppers  reprehend. 
Or  what  their  servile  apes  gtiticulatt." 

Ben  Jonion    Poet  otter.    (To  the  Reader.) 

ftSs-tXc-U-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  gesticulatio,  from 
gesticulates,  pa.  par.  of  gesticulor  =  to  gesticu- 
late ;  Fr.  gesticulate  m.  ] 

1.  Tlie  act  or  habit  of  gesticulating  or  using 
gestures  to  express  any  emotion  or  to  enforce 
an  argument. 

2.  A  gesture ;  a  motion  or  posture  of  the 
body,  or  any  part  of  the  body,  in  speaking  or 
in  representing  action  or  passion. 

"Story-telling  is  not  perfect  without  proper  guticu- 
taliont  of  the  oody."— Guardian,  No.  42. 

*  3.  Antic  tricks  or  motions. 

"  Suddenly  they  leape  forth  below,  •  mistress  lead- 
Ing  them,  and  with  antick  i/eiiiciilaiion  ami  action."— 
Ben  Jontan:  Loet'i  Triumph  through  C 


*  4.  Any  movement  or  motion  of  the  body. 

"  Indeed,  that  standing  is  not  so  simple  a  buslneai 
as  we  Imagine  It  to  be,  la  evident  from  the  tiestirula- 
ttnns  of  a  drunken  man."— Paltf :  Natural  Theology, 
ch.  XL 


ges-tic'-u-la-tor,  s  [Lat,  Fr.  gesticuMeur ; 
Sp.  gestictilador ;  Itiil  genticulatore.]  One  wlio 
gesticulates  or  uses  gestures  or  postures 

ges-tlc-n-la'-tdr-y,  a.  [Eng  gesticulate); 
-on/.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  gesticulation ; 
represented  by  gesticulations 

*  ges'-ti-on,  s.     [Lat    gestio,  from  gestus,  pa. 
par  of  gero  =  to  carry.] 

1.  The  doing  of  a  thing     (Blotint.) 

2.  Order,  good  bearing. 

"To  worke  the  chaos  of  the  world  into gestion.''— 
Chapman  '  numerous  Dayei  Mirth,  p.  79 

*  ges-ton-ye,  s        [Mid    Eng.   gest  =  guest 
(q.v.).]     Hospitality  ;  feasting. 

"  They  come  to  that  geitonye." 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  1724 

*  gest'-or,   *  gcs-tour,    *  ges-towre,  s. 

[Eng.  gest  (1) ;  -or,  -ovr.]    One  who  composed 
or  recited  gests  or  legendary  tales. 

"Poets  and  gcstoures  uppon  a  pulpet  reherseje 
poysees,  gestes,  and  gouges  " — Trevita,  iv.  101. 

gest-u-ral,  o.    [Eng.  gesture);  -al]    Of  or 

pertaining  to  gesture. 

gest'-iire,  s  [Low  Lat  gestura  =  a  mode  of 
action,  from  gtsturus,  fut.  par.  of  gero  =  to 
carry,  to  behave  oneself.] 

1.  A  motion  or  movement  of  the  face,  limbs, 
or  other  part  of  the  body,  used  to  express  any 
emotion  or  sentiment,  or  to  enforce  any  argu- 
ment or  opinion 

"  This  said,  his  brother  pirate's  hand  he  wrung, 
Then  to  his  boat  with  haughty  gesture  sprung." 

Byron-  Corsair,  i.  V. 

*2.  Amanner  of  carrying  the  body ;  aposture. 
"  Accubation,  or  lying  down  at  meals,  was  a  aestitr* 
used  by  iniuiy  nations."— Urowne.    Vulgar  Errours, 
bk.  v.,  ch.  vL 

3.  A  movement  of  the  body  or  limbs. 

"In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love." 

Milton    P  L.,  via  489. 

gesture-language,  s 

Anthrop. :  Gesture  language  is-  the  name 
given  to  those  movements  of  the  hands  and 
other  parts  of  the  body  by  means  of  which 
people  of  low  culture  eke  out  the  deficiencies 
of  their  vocabulary,  and  persons  ignorant  of 
each  other's  language  communicate  their 
thoughts.  Gesture-language  exists  wherever 
man  is  found.  The  expression  of  pain  or  sur- 
prise, the  threatening  shake  of  the  head,  the 
pointing  of  the  finger  possess  the  same  mes- 
sages for  the  cultured  European  and  the  de- 
based negro  The  traveller  in  a  strange  and 
unknown  region  is  thrown  back  on  gesture- 
language,  and  the  expertness  which  American 
Indians  have  acquired  in  its  use  is  marvellous, 
so  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  two  indi- 
viduals of  different  nations  sitting  on  tha 
ground  and  conversing  freely  by  means  of  the 
language  of  signs.  The  universality  of  the 
use  of  common  gestures,  and  the  fact  that 
children  first  communicate  their  thoughts  and 
emotions  by  thjs  means,  and  then  by  onoma- 
topoetic  utterances,  are  relied  upon  by  evolu- 
tionists as  proofs  that  vocal  languages  did  not) 
always  differentiate  man  from  the  lower 
animals.  (LANGUAGE,  ONOMATOPOEIA.] 

"  Oesture-lanymvie  is  instinct— the  heritage  of  th» 
days,  it  may  be,  of  the  d:iys  before  man  acquired  arti- 
culate language,  or  differed  thus  far  from  the  brut* 
beast."— Sai-ce :  Nature  *  Science  of  Language.  L  M. 

•ge'st'-iire,  v.i.  &  t.    [GESTURE,  «.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  make  use  of  gestures  ;  to 
gesticulate. 

"  For  the  platen,  who  were  sent  for  out  of  Hi-t.rnrt.i. 
as  they  daunced  the  measures  to  the  minstrel  and 
sound  of  flute,  gestured  not  undecently  withall.  after 
the  Tuscaue  fashion. "-P  Holland  .  LMut,  p.  260. 

B.  Trans. :  To  accompany  or  represent  with 
gestures  or  action. 

"Not  only  doe*  it  fthe  dog]  understand  man's 
gestured  threatr-it  dlstiiiKuishes  that  which  — 


*  gest'  -  tire  -  l&ss,  o.     [Eng.  gesture;  -less.] 
Without  or  free  from  gestures. 

*  gest  -iire  ment,  *.    [Eng.jesturt ;  -mmt.] 
The  act  of  making  gestures ;   gesticulation, 
gesture. 

"  Watching  every  word  and  gtVnrrmtnt." 

Ball :  Satires.  I.  til.  40. 

*  geV-tiir-er,  *.  [Eng.  gestvr{«) ;  -er  ]  An  actor. 

"  The  poet  may  exercise  the  part  of  getturer."— 
Wehbe     Eng.  Poetrie,  p.  M. 

•ges' -tar-oiis.  a.      [Eng.  gesture);    -ma.} 
Full  of  gestures. 

"Some  be  as  try  Inge,  gatiiroui."  —  Touchstone   of 
Complexion*,  p.  97 


'get  (1),  'gette,  *jette,  y.i.    [O.  Fr  jetter.} 

To  swagger,  to  strut  aixiut. 

"Along  the  streetes  as  he  doth  jetting  passe 
His  outside  showes  him  for  an  inward  asse." 

Rowland  .  Knave  of  Marts  (1611). 

•  get  (2),  *  get-en,  *  gete  (pa.  t.  *  gat.  *  yate, 
gatt,  *gatte,  *gcet,  *  getc,  *  get,  got;  pa  par.  *  get, 

*  geten,  *  getyn.    *  geton,   *  getun,  gat,  *  gutun, 
.    *  gotten,  *  gututi,  *  gotyn),  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  gitan, 

gytan,  gietan,  geotan  (generally  in  composition 

as   forgilan,  begitan,  Ac.),    cogn    with  Icel. 

geta ;  Goth,  gitan ;  Lat.  -kendo  (in  pre-hendo) ; 

Gr    xav&drio  (chandtino) ;  O.  Fris.  ieta,  ietta; 

O    Sax.  getan;  O.  H.  Ger   gezan;  M.  H.  Ger. 

gezzen.  ] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  procure  ;  to  obtain  ;  to  gain  possession 
of  by  any  means  ;  to  acquire 

"We  got  our  bread  with  the  peril  of  our  lives,  be- 
cause of  the  sword  of  the  wilderness."—  iMin-ntatioiu, 
•V  9. 

2.  To  deserve  ;  to  meet  with. 

3.  To  come  into  possession  of-  hence,  to 
possess,  to  have. 

"  Then  forcing  thee,  by  fire  he  made  thee  bright ; 
May,  thou  has  got  the  faue  01  man." 

Herbert:  Acarict. 

i.  To  beget ;  to  procreate  ;  to  generate 

"If  a  man  gete  a  rebel  sone  and  a  fra ward. "—Wf- 
dife  Deuteronomy  xxi.  18. 

5.  To  earn  ;  to  gain  by  labour. 

"  There,  London's  voice : '  Oet  money,  money  still  I' 
And  then  let  virtue  follow,  if  she  wilL" 

Pope    Horace,  bk.  i.,  ep  i.,  79. 

6.  To  gain  as  profit ;  to  obtain  as  a  price  or 
reward. 

"  Alas  I  he  gets  nothing  by  that." 

Shak,'sp  •  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  L  L 

7.  To  win  over  ;  to  induce ;  to  prevail  on ; 
to  persuade. 

"  Only  get  the  learned  writer  to  set  down  o--. 
communication."— Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  About  tfothi.u. 
iii.  5. 

*8.  To  draw  away  or  aside. 

"  I  could  never  get  him  from  It." 

tiluiketp.  :  Timon,  iii.  L 

9.  To  put  or  cawc  to  be  in  any  state  or 
condition. 

"  But  get  your  hearts  deeplr  affected  with  religion 
as  well  as  your  headr.  Mid  tTen  there  is  no  fear  but 
you  will  all  be  sons  of  peace."-  fharpe,  vol.  i ,  ser.  1. 

10.  To  lay  hold  of;  to  seize  ;  to  catch. 
"  The  plebeians  have  got  your  fellow  tribune." 

Shaketp. :  Corioliinui,  v.  4. 

11.  To  receive  ;  to  obtain  :  as,  I  could  ytt 
no  answer  from  him. 

12.  To  procure ;  to  supply  ;  to  furnish. 

"  Oet  me  a  taper  in  my  study  " 

Shaketp.  '  JuliitM  Cottar,  11  L 

*  B.   Reflex. :   To  betake  ;   to  remove  ;   to 
carry  ;  to  take  off  (betokening  haste  or  danger), 
"  Arise,  get  tbee  out  from  this  laud."— Oenefit  xxxl 
IS 

C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  gain,  to  win  ;  to  be  a  gainer ;  to  profit. 

"So  that  now  they  got  by  their  collectonhips, 
whereas  before  they  spent  about  £100,  besides  their 
gains  on  clothes  or  needless  eutertainmenU.'  —Lije  of 
A.  a  Wood,  p.  286 

2.  To  arrive  at  any  state,  condition,  or  pos- 
ture, by  some  kind  of  labour,  effort,  or  exertion. 

"Those  that  are  very  cold,  and  especially  in  tlielr 
feet,  cannot  get  to  sleep."— Bacon  .  Jfaiural  Hixtury. 

3.  To  betake  oneself;  to  go,  to  remove,  to 
depart. 

"  Oet  home  with  thy  fewel  made  ready  to  set " 

Tnuer     ffut'iundry. 

4.  To  fall  or  come  by  accident  or  chance. 


5.  To  find  the  way  ;  to  insinuate  itself. 

"  If  there  should  be  any  leak  at  the  bottom  of  the. 


6.  To  fall  into  the  way  of. 

"  Lying  is  so  cheap  a  cover  for  any  mtsrarriage,  and 
•o  much  in  fashion,  that  a  child  can  notrce  be  kept 
tram  getting  into  H.  —Lock*:  /in  Kitm-atma,  1 131 

7.  To  become  by  any  act  what  one  was  not 
before. 

"  The  laughing  sot.  like  all  unthinking  men. 
Bathes  and  gett  drunk;   then  bathes  anil   drink* 
again."  liri/.irn    Prriiut.  sat  iii 

8.  To  arrive  at :  as,  I  got  to  the  b«use  early. 
If  1.  To  get  about : 

(1)  To  be  able  to  move  or  walk  about    (Said 
of  one  recovering  from  sickness.) 

(2)  To  spread  about ;  to  be  commonly  re- 
ported :  as.  The  story  got  about. 

2.  To  get  ahead:  To  advance,  to  prosper, 
to  succeed. 

3.  To  get  along :  To  proceed,  to  advance ; 
hence,  to  prosper,  t»  succeed. 


boll,  b£y;  pout.  Jc%l;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  911111,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph     t 
clan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tlon,  -  sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.     -clous,  -tious,  -dons  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  doU 
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get  -gewgawed 


4,  To  gtt  at  : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language: 

(a)  Lit.  :  To  be  able  to  reach  ;  to  come  or 
make  way  to  :  as,  To  get  at  the  truth  of  a 
matter. 

(b)  Fig.  :  To  banter,  to  tease,  to  aggravate. 
(Co/iog,) 

(2)  Racing:  To  corrupt,  in  the  case  of  the 
jockey  ;  to  hocnat,  in  the  case  of  the  horse. 

"A  |»inful  iuii.ivssion  is  Hbrmtd  that  -  .  who 
was  a  'hot  favourite'  fur  the  Uerby,  was  pulled,  the 
Jockey  who  rude  him  having  b«eu  got  at,"  —  Olooe, 
Dec.  31.  1883. 

5.  To  get  bade  : 

(1)  Intrans.  :  To  arrive  bank  at  the  place 
from  which  oneori^in.illy  started  ;  to  return  ; 
to  draw  back  or  towards  the  rear. 

(2)  Trans  :  To  receive  luck  or  in  return  :  as, 
To  g't  one's  money  hack. 

*  6.  To  get  before  :  To  arrive  in  front  or  move 
forward. 

7.  To  get  behind  : 

(1)  Lit.  :  To  fall  in  the  rear  ;  to  lag. 
(•2)  Figuratively  : 

(a)  To  fall  into  arrears  ;  to  be   backward  : 
as,  He  got  behind  with  his  rent. 

(b)  To  penetrate,  to  unravel. 

8.  To   get   behind    the   scenes  :   To  become 
acquainted  with  the  intimate  working  of  any 
scheme  or  design. 

9.  To  get  by  heart  :  To  learn  off  by  heart. 

"  This  defect  he  frequently  lamented,  it  being  harder 
with  him  to  get  uue  sermon  by  heart  than  to  pen 
twenty."—  Fell  :  Life  of  Hammond. 

10.  To  get  clear:  To  disengage  oneself;   to 
be  released  or  freed  from  confinement,  obliga- 
tion, burden,  or  embarrassment. 

"  From  your  love  1  have  a  warranty 
To  unburden  all  my  plots  and  purposes 
Bow  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  1  owe." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i  1. 

11.  To  get  forward  : 

(1)  Lit.  :  To  go  on  or  in  front  ;  to  advance. 

(2)  Figuratively: 

(a)  To  prosper,  to  advance. 
(6)  To  pusli  on,  as  with  work. 

12.  To  get  free:  To  disengage  oneself;  to 
get  clear  or  loose. 

13.  To  get  ground:  To  gain  or  win  as  an 
advantage. 

"  If  they  get  ground  and  vantage  of  the  king, 
Then  join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  of  steel" 

Sliaketp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  11.  8. 

14.  To  get  home  : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  arrive  at  one's  home  or 


(2)  Boeing  :  To  arrive  at  the  winning-post. 

15.  To  get  in  : 

(1)  Transitive  : 

(a)  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  collect,  to  gather  in  ;  to 
bring  in  and  place  under  cover  :  as,  To  get  in 
corn. 

(ft)  Print.  :  To  reduce  the  spacing  so  as  to 
aave  lines. 

(2)  Intransitive  : 

(a)  To  arrive  or  make  way  within  any  place 
or  body. 

(6)  To  be  elected  or  returned  :  as,  He  got  in 
for  the  county. 

16.  To  get  off: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  put  or  take  off  :  as,  To  get  off  one's 
boots. 

(b)  To  remove  ;  to  shift  :  as,  To  get  a  ship 
Of  a  shoal. 

(c)  To  sell,  to  dispose  of  ;  to  get  rid  of. 

"Wood,  to  get  his  halfpence  off,  offered  a  hundred 
pounds  in  his  coin  for  seventy  in  silver."  —  Sw\ft: 
Orapier't  Letter*. 

(2)  Intransitive  : 

(a)  To  alight,  to  get  down  :  as,  To  get  off  a 
horse. 

(b)  To  escape  ;  to  get  clear. 

"The  galeies,  by  the  benefit  of  the  shores  and  shal. 
lows,  got  off."—  Bacon  :  War  with  Spain. 

17.  To  get  on  : 

(1)  Trans.  :  To  put  on  ;  to  draw  or  pull  on  ; 
as,  To  get  on  a  coat. 

"  Be  what  thou  wilt  ;  I  am  fortune's  steward. 
6et  on  thy  boots:  we'll  ride  all  night."—  ShaJceip.: 
t  Btnry  IV.,  v.  a. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  Lit.  :  To  move  on  ;  to  advance  ;  to  pro- 
ceed. 
(Z>)  Fig.  :  To  succeed  ;  to  prosper  ;  to  fare. 


18.  To  get  out : 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  draw  out ;  to  extract. 

"Smiling  upon  thee,  get  out  thy 
ziii.  1. 

(b)  To  draw  out ;  to  disengage  ;  to  get  rid 
of  :  as,  To  get  out  a  tooth. 

"They  would  be  glad  to  ge'  out  those  weeds  which 
now  have  taken  too  deep  root  to  be  easily  extirpated." 
-Locke. 

(2)  Intrans.:  To  depart  or  escape  from  any 
place  or  state  of  confinement  or  restraint. 

"  rhilantus  was  entrapped,  and  saw  round  about 
him,  but  could  not  get  out."— Sidney :  Arcadia. 

19.  To  get  over : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  pass  over  ;  to  cross  over. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  surmount ;  to  surpass  ;  to  overcome  : 

"  His  temper  being  naturally  jovial,  be  at  last  got 
oner  it."—Addison :  Spectator,  No.  2. 

(6)  To  recover  from  :  as,  To  get  over  illness. 

(c)  To  coax  ;  to  wheedle  ;  to  circumvent. 

20.  To  get  quit  of :  To  disengage  one's  self 
from. 

"  We  can  neither  find  source  nor  issue  for  such  an 
excessive  mass  of  waters,  neither  where  to  have  them  ; 
nor.  if  we  had  them,  how  to  get  quit  of  them."— 
Hiinu-t :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

21.  To  gel  rid  of:  To  disengage  one's  self 
from  ;  to  remove. 

"As  the  obtaining  the  love  of  valuable  men  is  the 
happiest  end  of  this  life,  BO  the  next  felicity  is  to  get 
rid  of  foola  and  scoundrels."— /"(>/>«  to  Swift. 

22.  To  get  round :   To  gain  an  advantage 
over  ;  to  circumvent ;  to  win  over. 

23.  To  get  the  day :  To  win  the  day ;  to  gain 
the  victory  ;  to  conquer. 

"  To  get  the  day  of  them  of  his  own  nation,  would  be 
a  most  unhappy  day  for  him."— 2  Maccabees  v.  6. 

24.  To  get  the  hang  of  a  thing :  To  become 
familiar  with  the  arrangement  or  construction 
of  anything;  to  acquire  the  art  or  knack  of. 
{American.) 

25.  To  get  through  : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  pass  through  and  reach  a  point 
beyond. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  accomplish  ;  to  complete  :  as,  To  get 
through  one's  work, 
(ft)  To  pass  in  any  examination. 

"  So  you  see,  Giglamps,  I'm  safe  to  get  through.** — 
Cuthbert  Bede :  Verdant  Qreen,  pi.  ii.,  ch.  xii. 

26.  To  get  to :  To  reach  ;  to  arrive  at. 

27.  To  get  together : 

(1)  Trans.  :  To  collect  or  bring  together  ;  to 
convene  ;  to  amass. 

"  Oet  your  apparel  together."—  Shdketp.  :  Midsum- 
mer Might  i  Dream,  iv.  2. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  come  or  collect  together ; 
to  meet ;  to  assemble. 

28.  To  get  up: 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  prepare ;  to  get  ready ;  to  make  all 
necessary  arrangements  for  :  as,  To  get  up  a 
case,  to  get  up  a  concert. 

(6)  To  learn  thoroughly  :  as,  To  get  up  a 
lesson. 

(c)  To  dress ;  to  fit  out :  as,  An  actor,  or  a 
piece,  or  an  effect  is  well  got  up. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  arise,  especially  from  a  bed 
or  couch. 

"  Sheep  will  get  up  betimes  in  the  morning  to  feed 
against  rain."— Bacon :  Natural  History. 

29.  To  get  wind : 

(1)  To  become  public  ;  to  be  divulged  :  as, 
The  story  soon  got  wind. 

(2)  To  recover  breath. 

30.  To  get  wind  of:  To  get  intimation  of. 

31.  To  get  with  child  :  To  make  pregnant. 

"  He  hath  got  his  friend  with  child." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  8. 
IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  get, 
to  gain,  to  obtain,  and  to  procure  :  "  Get  is  not 
only  the  most  general  in  its  sense,  but  in  its 
application  ;  it  may  be  substituted  in  almost 
every  case  for  the  other  terms ;  get  is  pro- 
miscuously used  for  whatever  comes  to  the 
hand,  whether  good  or  bad,  desirable  or  not 
desirable,  sought  for  or  not ;  but  gain,  obtain, 
and  procure,  always  include  either  the  wishes, 
or  the  instrumentality  of  the  agent,  or  both 
together.  The  word  gain  is  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  whatever  comes  to  us  fortuitously ; 
for  what  we  gain  constitutes  our  good  for- 
tune. ...  To  obtain  and  procure  exclude  the 
idea  of  chance,  and  suppose  exertions  directed 
to  a  specific  end  :  but  the  former  may  include 


the  exertions  of  others  ;  the  latter  is  particu- 
larly employed  for  one's  own  personal  exer- 
tions." (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  get-nothing,   s.     An   idle   person  ;  a 
ne'er-do-well. 

"  Every  get-nothing  is  a   thief."—  A  dams:  •   fievifi 
Banquet,  p.  76. 

*  get-penny,  s.     Anything  which  gets  or 
gains  money  ;  a  successful  atliiir. 


get-up,  s.  Dress  and  other  accessories  ; 
the  manner  in  which  anything  is  presented, 
as  on  the  stage. 

"  There  is  ail  air  of  pastoral  simplicity  about  their 
whole  get-up"—  II.  Kingal^i/:  Raveiuhoe.  ch.  xliii. 

*get  (1),  »gett,  *gette,  s.  (O.  Fr.  get;  Fr. 
gette.]  [GET  (1),  v.] 

1.  A  contrivance. 

"Oetorgyn.     Machina."—  Prompt.  Pan. 

2.  A  fashion,  a  mode,  a  manner. 

"  Him  thought  he  rode  all  of  the  newe  get." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,tM. 
get  (2),  S.     [GET  (2),  V.] 

1.  That  which  is  begotten  :  a  child. 

"An"  Will's  a  true  guid  fallow's  get, 
A  name  not  envy  spairges." 

Hums:  A  Driam, 

2.  Offspring,  progeny  generally. 
"The  moder  this  behaldyng  is  al  ouerset 

Wyth  sorow,  for  slauchtir  of  hyr  tendir  get." 

Douglat:  Virgil,  465,  «. 

»get'-a-ble,  *  get'-ta-ble,  a.  [Eng.  get, 
v.  ;  -able.]  Attainable,  obtainable. 

"  Fishes,  fowls,  and  all  other  commodities  scarce 
gettable  in  Aberdeen."—  Spalding,  it  82. 

*  get'-ter  (1),  s.  [GET  (1),  v.]  A  swaggerer,  a 
bully. 

get'-ter  (2),  s.    [Eng.  get,  v.  ;  -er.] 
*1.  One  who  gets,  gains,  or  obtains. 
"  Eevolve  the  getter'  t  Joy,  and  loser's  pain." 

Route  •  Golden  Verses  of  Pyihagorat. 

*2.  One  who  begets;  a  begetter,  a  pro- 
genitor. 

"Peace  is  a  getter  of  more  bastard  children,  than 
war's  a  destroyer  of  men."—  Shakesp.  :  CorManus.  iv.  s. 

3.  One  employed  in  digging  in  the  construc- 
tion of  earthworks. 

gett-ing,   *gett-ynge,   *get-ynge,  pr. 

par.,  a.,  &  8.     [GET,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  gaming,  obtaining,  or  acquir- 
ing; acquisition. 

"  What  about  the  gettynge  of  the  garlande,  kepyng 
it,  leayng  and  wynnynge  agaiue,  it  nath  custe  mi.  re 
English  blud  than  hath  the  twise  wyunyuge  of 
Frauuce."—  Hall:  Edward  V. 

2.  The  act  of  begetting  or  procreating. 

3.  That   which   is  got  or  gained  ;   gains  ; 
profit. 

"  Behold  Sir  Balaam,  now  a  man  of  spirit, 
Ascribes  his  gettings  to  his  parts  and  merit." 

Pope  :  Moral  Essays,  Hi.  87«. 

ge'-um,  s.  [Lat.  geum  =  the  avens,  said  to  be 
from  Gr.  ytvta  (geud)  =  to  taste,  to  enjoy  the 
sweets  oT,  referring  to  the  aromatic  roots.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Rosacea?,  family  Poten- 
tillidae.  The  calyx,  which  is  five-lobed,  has 
five  bracteoles  above  its  base,  making  it  some- 
times to  be  described  as  ten-cleft;  petals,  five  ; 
stamens  many,  crowded  ;  carpels  many,  with 
one  ascending  ovule  in  each  ;  anthers  many, 
on  a  dry  receptacle.  About  thirty  species  are 
known.  They  are  from  the  temperate  and 
colder  regions.  Two  are  British.  [AVENS.] 

gew'-gaw  (ew  as  u),  »gew-gaud,  *gu- 
gaw,  *  gy-gawe,  s.  &  a.  [A  corruption  of 
Mid.  Eng.  giuegoue,  givegove,  a  reduplicated 
form  of  give  (q.v.).  (Sfceat.)] 

A.  As   subst.  :   A  showy   trifle  ;   a  toy,  a 
bauble,  a  knick-knack. 

"  In  every  corner  of  the  mansion  appeared  a  profu- 
•ion  of  tieiennws,  not  yet  familiar  to  English  eyes."— 
Macau/ay  :  Eng.  nisi.,  ch.  xi. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Showy,  without  value,  gaudy. 

"  He  prefers  thee  to  the  gilded  domes 
Or  gewgaw  grottos  of  the  vain'  v  great." 

Byron  :  hlegy  on  Jmwstead  Abbey. 

gew-gawed  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  gewgaw, 
-ed.]  Tricked  out  with  baubles  or  showy 
trifles. 

"  Before  some  new  Madonna,  gaily  decked, 
Tinselled  and  gewguwed." 

D.  B.  Roaetti  :  A  Last  Confession. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  s$n;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    »,  05=  e;  ey  =  a.   qu  -uat%' 


gey,  adv.  [GAY.]  Pretty,  tolerably,  moderately- 
If  A  gey  bit :  A  considerable  distance. 
"  Klppletrlnitan  was  distant  at  first  a  gey  bit,  then 
the  gey  bit  was  accurately  described  as  'aiblius  three 
mile,'  and  then  the  '  three  mile'  diminishes  into  '  like 
a  mile  and  a  bittoch  ; '  then  extended  into  '  four  mile 
or  thereawa.'  "—Scott :  Guy  ifannering,  ch.  i. 

*geyl-er,  s.    [GAOLER.] 

geys'-er,  geys'-ir,  s.  [Icel.  geysa  =  to  gush.] 
Geology,  <tc.  : 

1.  Certain  intermittent  hot  springs  in  the 
south  -  western    division    of    Iceland,    about 
thirty  miles  from  Mount  Hecla.     Nearly  one 
hundred  are  said  to  break  out  within  a  circle 
of  two  miles.     Few  of  them  play  longer  than 
five  or  six  minutes  at  a  time,  although  some- 
times they  go  on  for  half-an-hour.  The  largest  is 
called  the  Great  Geyser.     It  lias  a  pipe  78  feet 
in  vertical  depth,  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  but  gradually  widening  as  it  rises 
into  the  basin.     The  latter  is  56  feet  long  by 
46  feet  broad,  and  is  lined  with  an  incrustation 
of  silica  deposited  from  the  hot  water,  the 
process  being  aided  by  the  alkali  soda,  which, 
with  minute  quantities  of  various  salts,  exists 
In  the  water.     When  the  geyser  is  about  to 
act,   subterranean  noises  are  heard  like  the 
distant  firing  of   cannon,   and  the  earth    is 
slightly  shaken  ;  then  a  column  of  the  liquid 
element  is  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  100  or 
200  feet.    Steam  after  a  time  makes  it  way  out 
of  the  rent,  and  the  fountain  ceases  to  play. 
The  second  in  size  is  the  Strokkur.     If  stones 
or  turf  be  thrown  down  its  pipe,  an  eruption 
will  follow  in  a  few  minutes,  and  eject  them 
with  great  force.     Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Sir 
J.  Herschel,  Prof.  Bunsen,  Descloizeaux,  and 
Professor  Tyndall  have  all  offered  explanations 
of  geyser  action.    It  is  produced  by  the  heat- 
ing of  the  lower  part  of  the  geyser  tube. 

2.  Any    similar    intermittent    hot   springs. 
The  most  remarkable  geysers  in  the  world  are 
those  of  Yellowstone  Park,  where  they  occur 
in  a  profusion  unknown  elsewhere.    On  the 
Firehole  River  alone  there  are  fully  50  geysers, 
throwing  columns  of  water  from  50  to  200  feet 
high.    Old  Faithful  Geyser  throws  a  column 
of   water  six   feet  in   diameter    to  a  height 
from  100  to  150  feet,  at  intervals  of  about 
an  hour.    There  are  fine  geysers  also  in  New 
Zealand. 

ffey'-ser-ite,  *  gey'-sIr-Ste,  $.  [Eng.  Ac., 
geyser,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Fiorite  or  Siliceous 
Sinter,  which  again  is  a  variety  of  opal.  It  is 
applied  to  the  concretionary  deposits  aronnd 
the  Icelandic  geysers.  [GEYSER.].  (Dana). 
The  British  Museum  Catalogue  makes  geyserite 
simply  a  synonym  for  Siliceous  Sinter. 

ghal   or  nik,  *.    [TARTAR.] 

Zool. :  A  variety  of  the  Yak  (Poephagus 
grunniens),  one  of  the  Bovidw. 

ghaist,  s.    IGHosr.]    Ghost.    (Scotch.) 

ghar'-rjf,  s.  [Hindust,  gdrl.]  A  wheel  car- 
riage. (Anglo-Indian.) 

•ghast,  v.t.  [A.S.  g<xstan  =  to  terrify.)  To 
frighten,  to  terrify,  to  aghast. 

"HogHatted  with  feare  .  .  .  that  they  looked  rather 
like  to  ghosta  than  men."— Stoa :  Bitten  Eluabeth 

•ghast,  a.    [GHAST,  v.]    Ghastly  ;  awfuL 

"  How  ghatt  a  train."    Keatt :  Otha  the  Great,  r.  i. 

•  ghast'  fill,   *  gast  full,  a.     [Eng.   ghast  ; 
full.]  Such  as  to  make  persons  aghast ;  fright- 
ful, horrible,  dead. 

"  Hen  will  I  dwell  apart. 
In  gattfull  grove  therefore,  till  uy  last  sleep." 

Spenter  :  Sitepheardt  Calender ;  Augutt. 

•  ghast' -ful-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  ghastful;  -ly.] 
In  a  ghastful  or  gliastly  manner ;  horribly, 
dreadfully. 

ghast  II  ness,  *  gast  11  ness,  s.  [Eng. 
ghustly ;  -ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
ghastly  ;  a  deathlike  look  ;  horror  of  counten- 
ance ;  paleness. 

ghast  ly,  *  gast  lie,  *  gast  ly,  a.  &  adv. 
[A.S.  givstlic  =  terrible,  from  a  root  seen  in 
gc&staH  =  to  frighten,  to  ghast ;  Goth,  iisgttisjan 
«=  to  terrify  ;  itsgeisnan  =  to  be  astonished.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pale,  deathlike,  dismal,  haggard. 

"An  energy  wh'ch  amazed  everybody  who  saw  hit 
ghtutly  countenance  Mid  tottering  gait."— Macaulaf  : 
But.  Sng..  ch.  xv. 


gey— ghostly 

2.  Horrible,  dreadful,  shocking,  hideous. 
"Familiarity  with   gheutli/  spectacles   produced   a 
hardlieiirtedness   and   a   desperate    Impiety."  —  Ma- 
caulay  ;  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  In  a  ghastly  manner  ;  hide- 
ously, haggardly. 

"  Staring  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man." 

Shaketp. :  2  ifmry  IV. ,  ill.  2. 
H  For  the  difference  between  ghastly  and 
hideous,  see  HIDEOUS. 

ghost-ness,  gast-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ghost; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ghastly  ; 
ghastliness,  haggard  look,  horror. 

"  Do  you  perceive  the  ghattneu  of  the  "yeT" 

Shaketp. :  Mk-illa,  Y.  L, 

*  ghaunt,  a.    [GAUNT.] 

ghat,  ghaut,  s.     [Mahratta,  <fcc.  ghat.] 

1.  Properly  a  mountain  pass. 

2.  A  range  of  mountains,  as  the  Western 
Ghauts,  more  common;./  called  by  the  natives 
the  Sahyadri  Hills. 

3.  A  quay  ;  a  flight  of  steps  for  the  conve- 
nience of  bathers  descending  to  the  Ganges 
or  other  rivers.    (All  Anglo-Indian.) 

" Remembering  such  a  ghaut  or  river-stair  at  Cal- 
cutta."— Thackeray  •  Roundabout  Papert,  xviii. 

ghe'-ber,  s.    [GUEBRE.] 

ghee,  s.  [Hindust]  Stale  butter  clarified  by 
boiling  and  straining.  It  has  no  attraction  for 
Europeans,  but  is  largely  in  use  among  the 
natives  of  India. 

gher  kin,  *  guer  kin,  *  ger  -kin,  s.    [A 

shortened  form  of  agherkin,  from  Dut. 
agurkje ;  Dan.  agurke  ;  Ger.  gurke,  from  Arab. 
al  =  the,  and  khirgdr  =  a  cucumber ;  Hind 
khiydr.]  A  small  variety  of  the  cucumber 
used  for  pickling. 

*  ghess,  *  ghesse,  v.t.  &  i.    [GUESS,  v.] 
*ghess,  s.    [GUESS,  &j 

ghet'-choo,  s.    [Some  Indian  languages.] 

Bot.  :  The  tubers  of  a  plant,  Apo-nogeton 
monostachyon.  Roxburgh  says  that  they  are 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  India,  and  are  almost 
as  good  as  potatoes. 

ghet-to,  s.  [Ital.]  That  quarter  of  certain 
Italian  towns  in  wfiich  Jews  live. 

Ghib  el  line,  s.  [Ital.  Ghibellino,  a  corrupt 
of  Ger.  Weiblingen,  an  estate  in  the  part  of 
Franconia  included  under  Wurtemberg.  It 
was  the  seat  of  Conrad  III.  of  Hohenstaufen, 
duke  of  Suabia,  and  Henry,  the  nephew  of 
Welf  or  Guelf,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  in  A.D. 
1138  engaged  in  a  contest  against  each  other 
for  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany.  The 
names  of  Hie  Guelf  and  Hie  Ghibelin  are  said 
to  have  been  first  used  as  rallying  cries  at 
the  battle  of  Weinsberg  in  A.D.  1140.] 

Hist. :  The  name  given  to  those  who  sided 
with  the  German  emperors  in  their  contests 
with  the  popes  on  the  question  of  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions.  The  Guelfs  andGhibel- 
lines  disturbed  Italy  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  the  time  of  Dante  the 
contest  was  severe  at  Florence,  and  in  1289 
the  great  poet,  who  was  an  earnest  Ghibelline, 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Campoldiua  against 
the  opposite  faction.  [GUELF.] 

*  ghit  conj.    (It.} 

*  ghit  -tern,  «.    [GITTERH.] 

gho  ho  na,  ».    [An  Indian  word] 

ghohona  grass,  s. 

Bot. :  A  poisonous  grass,  Paspalum  scrobicu- 
latum  ('!),  growing  in  India.  It  is  said' to 
render  the  milk  of  the  cattle  which  feed  upon 
it  narcotic  and  drastic. 

*  ghole,  ».    [GHOUL.] 

ghost,  'gaist,  *gast,  'ghaist,  'goost, 
"gost,  s.  [A.S.  gd^t  —  A  spirit;  cogu.  with 
Dut.  geest ;  Dan.  &  Ger.  geist,  from  the  same 
root  as  ghastly  (q.v.);  O.  Sax.  gest;  O.  Fris. 
gast ;  3w.  gast.] 

*  1.  The  soul  of  man. 

"  Blteache  ml  gall  ant  ml  bodi  badben  to  ro  and  to 
rest*."— M.  ilitrherite,  p.  M. 

*  2.  Breath. 

"  Alle  that  glydez  and  got*  and  gott  of  lyf  habbn.* 
K.  Eng.  Allit   Potmt  ;  Cleanneu,  325. 

3.  The  spirit  or  soul  of  a  deceased  person  ; 
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an  apparition ;  a  spirit  appearing  after  death ; 
a  spectre. 

"  The  ghottt  rejected  are  the  unhappy  crtw 
Deprived  of  sepulchres  and  funeral  due." 

Drydm :  Virgil ;  .Kneid  vi.  Hi. 

*4.  Spirit. 

"A*  wel  in  body  a*  goost  chaste  was  sche." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  13,468. 

*  5.  A  dead  body  ;  a  corpse, 

•    "  I'll  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me." 

Xhaketp.  :  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

6.  A  shadow ;  the  remotest  trace  or  likell 
hood :  as,  He  has  not  the  gkust  of  a  chance. 
(Colloquial.) 

I  (1)  The  Holy  Ghost :  The  Third  Person  in 
the  Christian  Trinity.     [HoLY  GHOST.] 

(2)  To  give  up  the  ghost,  *  To  yield  up  the 
ghost :  To  die,  to  expire. 

"  Their  shadows  seem 
A  canopy  most  fatal,  uuder  which 
Our  army  lies  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost." 

3lui.kt.tp. :  3  Hevry  Yl..  11.  s. 

II  For  the   difference    between  ghost   and 
vision,  see  VISION. 

*  ghost  demon,  s.    The  spirit  of  a  man 
adored  as  a  deity. 

ghost -god,  s.  The  same  as  GHOST 
DEMON  (q.v.). 

ghost-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  A  moth,  Hepialus  humuli.  The 
expansion  of  wings  in  the  male  is  about  two, 
and  in  the  female  two  and  a  half  inches.  The 
former  has  the  wings  snowy  white,  with  the 
costse  and  fringes  brownish  ;  the  female  has 
the  fore  wings  deep  dull  yellow,  with  a  streak 
and  some  spots  brick  red ;  the  hind  wings 
are  of  a  dull  lead  colour  at  the  base,  shaded 
with  orange.  The  larva  feeds  underground 
on  the  roots  of  hop,  burdock,  nettle,  &c., 
from  autumn  to  spring.  The  perfect  insect, 
which  is  common,  appears  in  June.  The 
males,  the  sex  with  the  ghostly  appearance, 
have  a  peculiar  flight,  oscillating  backwards 
and  forwards  like  a  pendulum,  but  remaining 
for  some  time  at  one  spot.  (Stainton.) 

*  ghost-seer,  s.     One  who  sees  or  calls 
up  spectres  or  apparitions. 

"  He  bad  listened  with  vivid  interest,  at  least,  if  not 
with  implicit  belief,  to  the  wonders  told  of  each  more 
renowned  ghott-teer'—Lytton :  Zanoni,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  li. 

ghost-story,  s.  A  tale  in  which  ghosts 
are  introduced. 

*  ghost,  v.i.  ft  t.    [GHOST,  «.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  give  up  the  ghost ;  to  die, 
to  expire. 

"Euryalus  taking  leave  of  Lucretia,  precipitated 
her  into  such  a  love-fit,  that  within  a  few  hours  aba 
gttotted." — Sidney  :  Arcadia. 

B.  Trans. :  To  appear  as  a  ghost ;  to  haunt 
as  a  ghost. 

"  Julius  Cwsar 
Who  at  Phtlippi  the  good  Brutus  ghoited." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  ii.  «. 

*  ghost -ess,  s     [Eng.  ghost;  -ess.]    A  female 

ghost. 

"  The  aaid  ghotteti  or  ghost,  as  the  matter  may  be." 
Barham :  Ingoldtby  Legendt ;  Ola  Woman  in  Orey. 

*  ghost -less,  a.    [Eng.  ghost;  -less.]  Without 

spirit  or  life. 

ghost  like,  a.    [Eng.  ghost,  and  like.]    Like 
a  ghost ;  pale,  haggurd,  gliastly. 

"  Thy  thlnne  cheeke,  hollow  eye, 
And  ghoitlike  colour  speake  the  mystery 
Thou  wtmldst,  but  canst  not  live  by." 
Nabbet :  Hannibal  i  Scipio ;  thnr  Ohott  to  the  Authaur. 

*  ghost  li  ness,  '  goost  ly  nes,  s.    [Eng. 
ghostly ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  beinr; 
ghostly. 


ghost'  -  ly,  *  gost  -  lich,  *  gost  -  liche, 
»goste-iy,  Tgos-tly,  a.  &  adv.  [A.S. 
g&stlic  =  spiritual ;  O.  S.  gestlik;  O.  Fris. 
gdstlik ;  Ger.  geistlich;  Dut.  geestelijk.]  [GHOST, 
GHASTLY.] 

t  A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  spirit  or  soul; 
spiritual ;  not  carnal  or  secular. 

"  I  wish  thee,  Vin,  before  all  wealth 
Both  bodily  and  gkottly  health." 

Corbet :  To  hit  ton  Vincent. 

2.  Connected   with    religion    or    spiritual 
matters  ;  engaged  in  religious  duties. 

"  Ohnitly  In  office,  earthly  In  his  plan. 
A  slave  at  court,  elsewhere  a  lady's  man." 

Cowper :  Tirocinium,  421, 

3.  Pertaining  to  ghosts  or  apparitions. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =L 
tian  =  Shan.     -tlon.  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  --  beL  del. 
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ghote— 


4.  Suitable  for  ghosts  ;  dismal,  gloomy. 
**  To  IUUM  at  last  amid  the  ykatlt*  Bloom 
Of  grove*,  and  hoary  vaults,  and  cloisterrd  cells." 
AktHritit :  /Y«uiMr#s  o/  Jtfernory. 

*  B.  As  ii./r.  :    In  a  ghostly  or   spiritual 
manner ;  spiritually. 

*  ghote,  s.    [GOAT.] 

ghoul.  *  ghole,  *  ghoole.  x.  [Pers.  ghol  = 
a  wood-dem  >n,  supposed  to  devour  men  and 
otlier  animals.]  An  imaginary  being,  supposed 
among  Eastern  nations  to  devour  human 
corpses. 


s.     [Irt'l.  gil  —  a.  ravine.]    A  ravine;  a 
gully  or  clett  iu  a  hill. 

"  Then  u  I  wanderrd  where  the  huddling  rill 
Brightens  witb  water.lv  ?»ks  the  hollow  ghytl." 
tforttoeorrh  :  Stvnin,/  »'««. 


gi  al-lo-li'-no,  s.  [Ital.  giallorino  =  yellow- 
ish ;  ffiaiio  =  yellow.)  An  oxide  of  lead  or 
massicot  from  Naples,  constituting  a  fine  pig- 
ment called  Naples  yellow. 

•  giambeatuc,  *  glam  bcux  (as  zham  - 
bo,  zham  -be),  s-  pi-  t^r-  jam.be  =  Uie  leg.] 

£J  AM  HI-.  AT  X.  ] 

Old  Armour:   Leg  or  shin  pieces  of  cuir 


G1AMBEAUX. 

bouiUi,  or  metal,  much  worn  during  the  reign 
Of  Richard  II. 

"  The  mortal  steel  despiteovuly  entailed, 
Deep  in  their  flesh  quite  through  the  iron  walls, 
That  a  large  purple  stream  adown  their  giambnu 
falls."  Spmter  :  F.  Q.   II.  vi.  2». 

gl-ant,  '  geand,  *  gean~,  '  geaunt, 
*  geawnt,  *  giaund,  f  giaunt,  *  gyant, 
*Jeant,  ».,eaunt,  *'oyant,  s.  &a.  [o. 

Fr.  gyant,  geant,  :aiant ;  Fr.  .  eant,  from  Lat. 
glgantem,  accus.  of  gigas  ;  Gr.  yiyat  (gigas), 
genit.  yiyof.-o*  (gigantos)  =  a  giant :  from  the 
same  root  as  genus,  generate,  &c.  ;  Sp.,  Port., 
ft  Ital.  gi'Jtmte  ;  Ger.  gigunt.] 

A.  As,  substantive : 

1.  A  man  of  size  much  above  the  ordinary 
stature  of  men  ;  a  man  of  extraordinary  size  or 
bulk. 

"  Oates  of  ruonarchs 

Are  arched  to  high,  that  yiiintt  may  jet  tluough." 
ahuketp. :  Cymbeline,  lii.  3. 

'{..  A  person  of  extraordinary  powers  or 
genius,  bodily  or  intellectual. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Gigantic;  giant- like;  like  a  giant 
in  size  or  strength. 

"  Our  dire  neighbours  of  Cyclopean  birth 
Match  111  fierce  wrong  the-  n'vint  turns  of  earth." 

Pnpe:  Uoiner  ;  Odyuey  vii.  280. 
*2.  Enormous,  monstrous. 
"  A  giant  traitor."        Shaketp. .-  Henry  rill..  L  2. 

giant-cells,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Large  multi-nucleated  cells,  called 
by  Kolliker  Ostoclasts.  They  arise  where 
absorption  of  bone  is  going  on. 

giant-clams,    .  pi. 

Zool. :  The  English  name  given  to  Tridac- 
nid*  (q.  v.),  a  family  of  conchiferous  molluscs. 

giant-fennel, 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ferula,  the  species  of  which 
are  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  north 
Of  Africa,  Persia,  Siberia,  &c.  Ferula  persica 
la  the  assafcetida  (q. v.). 

giant-ivy,  s. 

Dot. :  Hedera  vegeta ;  called  also  Irish  ivy. 

giant-powder,  s.  A  form  of  dynamite, 
Consisting  of  infusorial  earth  saturated  with 


nitroglycerine.  The  siliceous  earth  consists 
of  diatoms  and  frustules,  and  the  result  is  a 
brown  powder,  something  like  fine  sawdust. 

giant  puff-ball,  .«. 

Bot.  :  A  fungus,  I.ycopcrdon  gigantfum,  often 
many  feet  in  circumference,  filled  with  a 
pulpy  mass,  which  has  been  used  for  a  styptic 
and  for  tinder. 

*  giant  queller,   s.     The  slayer  or  de- 
stroyer ot  giants. 

"Tl.or  was  the  Hercules  of  the  Scandinavian  mytho- 
logy, a  dreadful  giant-quelier."—Hcott :  Kukeby,  iv.  i 
(Note). 

gi   ant  -  ess,  *  ge  -  aunt  -  ease,  *  gy-ant- 

CBSC,  .-•.     [Eng.  giant;  -ess.] 

1.  A  female  giant,  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
size  or  bulk. 

"  Thar  the  childrene  were 

W  hy  die  that  oghte  the  geauiitesxt  that  Charlis  ahlow 
hi  distresse."  Sir  Ferumbrat,  4,855. 

*  2.  Any  being  or  personification  of  exceed- 
ing strength  or  power. 

"Youth  is  publicly  swallowed  up  hy  the  giantrM  of 
old  age  admitted  into  its  inner  mansion."— Sir  W. 
Jones  :  An  Indian  Grant  o/  Land." 

*  gi'-ant-ish,  o.      [Eng.   giant;   -ish.]     Ap- 
proaching that  of  a  giant ;  unusually  tall. 

"Their  stature  neither  dwarf  nor  giantith." 

Randolph :  Mute's  Lookinj  Olau,  v.  1. 

"gi -ant- ism,  s.  [Eng.  giant;  -ism.]  The 
state  of  being  giants. 

"  Oh  happy  state  of  giantitm,  where  husbands 
"  t'usidlny"  ifX"*  'Death  of  Tom  Thumb,  L 

*  gi'-ant-ize,  v.i.     [Eng.  giant;  -ize.]    To  act 
as  a  giant ;  to  play  the  giant. 

*  gi'-ant-like,  *  gi'-ant-ly,  a.   [Eng.  giant ; 

-like,  -ly.]  Resembling  or  like  a  giant;  cha- 
racteristic of  a  giant ;  gigantic. 

"  What  means  this  devilish  shepherd  to  aspire 
With  such  a  giant/ y  presumption?" 

Marlowe :  1  Tamburlaine,  ii.  6. 

*gi'-ant-ry,  s.     [Eng.  giant;  -ry.] 

1.  The  race  of  giants  ;  giants  collectively. 

2.  Hugeness. 

"The  flimsy  giantry  of  Ossian."—  WalpoU:  Letteri 
iv.  380. 

gi  ant  Ship,  s.  [Eng.  giant ;  -ship.]  The 
state,  quality,  or  character  of  a  giant. 

"  His  gianuhip  has  gone  somewhat  crestfallen." 
Milton  :  Saimon  Agonistet,  1,244. 

giaour  (as  j<Jwr),  s.  [Turk,  gidour ;  Pers. 
gdwr  =  an  infidel.]  A  name  given  by  the 
Turks  to  those  who  disbelieve  in  Mohammed, 
and  specially  to  Christians. 

"  And  though  to-morrow's  tempest  lower, 
Ti8  calmer  than  thy  heart,  young  Oiaour." 

£ynm :  The  Giaour. 

gJb  (1),  s.  [O.  .Fr.  gibbe;  Fr.  gibe  =  a  bill- 
took,  a  hoe.]  [GIBBET.] 

1.  The  projecting  arm  of  a  crane  ;  a  gibbet 
or  jib. 

2.  A  piece  of  metal  or  wood  whose  duty  it 
is  to  hold  another  in  place,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
sled-tongue  in  its  roller,  or  a  strap-head  on  a 
connecting-rod.     It  is  usually  tightened  by  a 
key  or  cotter. 

If  Gib  and  key:  The  fixed  wedge  and  the 
driving  wedge  for  tightening  the  strap  which 
holds  the  brasses  at  the  end  of  a  connecting- 
rod  in  steam  machinery. 

*  gib  (2),  *  gibbe,  •  gyb,  s.     [An  abbrev.  for 

Gilbert=O.  Fr.  Tibert,  the  name  given  to  the 
cat  in  the  old  fable  of  "Reynard  the  Fox." 
Cf.  Tom-cat  and  Jack-ass.]  A  tom-cat,  especi- 
ally an  old  one. 

"Nothing  it auailed 
To  call  Philip  agayne 
Whom  gib  our  cat  hath  slayne." 

Skttton :  The  Boke  of  Philip  Sparow. 

*  gib-cat,  *  gyb  cat,  s.    A  tom-cat 

"  I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gib^at,  or  a  lugged  bear.' 
—Shaketp.  :  \  Henry  H'.,i.-i. 

gib  (3), s.  [JIB.] 

gib  (\\  v.t.  [GiB  (1),  *.]  To  secure  or  fasten 
with  a  gib  or  gibs. 

*  gib  (2),  v.i.    [GiB  (2),  s.]    To  act  like  a  cat ; 

to  play  the  cat 

"Out,  kitlingsl 
What  catterwauling's  here  t  what  i/UMng  I " 

tteaum.  t  flet. :  WUd-Oooie  ihate,  i.  2. 

gib'-ber,    v.i.     [A  variant  of  jabber  (q.v.).] 
To  jabl>er,  to  talk  inarticulately,  to  gabble. 
"Whether  on  ancient  tombs  thou  Ukest  thy  stand, 
Hy  gibbering  spectres  hailed,  thy  kindred  band." 
Byron  :  £nglilh  Bardt  t  Scotch  Keuiewert. 


gib'-  ber,  s.  [Lat.  =  hunchbacked,  proto- 
berant] 

Bat. :  A  pouch-like  enlargement  of  the 
base  of  a  calyx,  corolla,  &c.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

gib  bcr  ish,  *  geb-rish,  *  gibb-ridge, 

s.  &  a.     [Eng.  gi'uiier,  v.  ;  -ish.] 

A.  An  siibst. :  Inarticulate  talk  ;  unmeaning 

01  unintelligible  language  ;  nonsense. 

"  Not  merely  bad  writing,  but  senseless  ijiborritl'— 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eitg.,  ch.  xiv. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Unmeaning,  nonsensical,  uuir> 
telligible  fustian. 

"  Physicians  but  torment  him  ;  his  disease 
Laughs  at  their  yt!>/»-riKit  language." 

ilatsinytr  :  I'iryin  ilitrtur,  i».  U 

•gib'-ber-fan,  v.i.  [GIBBERISH,  s.]  To  talk 
unintelligibly  ;  to  gibber,  to  jabber. 

"  And  yet  forsooth  we  must  gag  our  iawes  iu  gibber- 
Ming  Irish  ?"  —  Jlolint/ied :  tieicription  of  Jreland, 
ch.  i. 

t  gib'-ber-6se,  a.  [Lat.  gibberosus  =  hunch- 
backed.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Gibbous  (q.v.).  (Treat, 
of  Bot.) 

gib' -bet,  *  geb-et,  *  geb-ette,  *  gib-et, 

*  gyb-et,  s.     [O.  Fr.  gibbet ;  Fr.  gibet  (a  word 

of  unknown  origin) ;  It-il.  giuubetto  (s.) ;  giub- 
bette  (pi.) ;  cf.  O.  Fr.  gibet  =  a  large  stick.) 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  gallows  :  the  apparatus, 
consisting  of  a  post  of  wood  with  a  projecting 
arm,  from  which  notorious  malefactors  were 
hanged  in  chains,  and  allowed  to  remain  as  a 
warning. 

"  His  windows  were  broken  :  the  trees  of  his  garden 
cut  down:   and  a  yibbet  set  up  beMre    his  door." — 
Macaulay :  Uitt.  Enj.,  ch.  ii. 
II.  Mach.  :  The  post  ami  arm  of  a  crane, 
reaching  over  for  the  suspension  of  the  load 
therefrom. 

gibbet-tree,  s.    A  gibbet,  a  gallows. 

"  And  on  the  gittbet-tree,  reversed, 
His  foemaus  scutcheon  tied." 

Scott :  Marmion,  L  11 

gib  -bet,  v  t.    [GIBBET,  s.] 

L  Lit. :  To  hang  on  a  gibbet. 
"  It  walks  abroad  ;  it  continues  1te  ravages ;  whilst 
you  are  gibbeting    the  carcase,    or  deiuul-^hiug    th* 
tomb."— Burke :  French  Jienolution. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

*  1.  To  hang  or  suspend  in  any  way. 

"  He  shall  come  off  and  on  swifter  than  he  that 
gibbets  ou  the  brewer's  bucket.  —Sluikerp. :  2  Henry  IV., 
lii.  2. 

2.  To  hold  up  or  expose  to  ridicule,  scorn, 
infamy,  or  the  like. 

"  I  had  gibbetted  up  Julian,  and  he  comes  by  night 
to  cut  him  down."—  Wa.rbu.rton  Life  of  the  Author  ; 
Letter  to  Dr.  Balgug. 

*  gibbier  (as  zhib  -bi-a),  ».     [O.  Fr.,  Fr. 

gibier.]    Game,  wild  fowl. 

"These  imposts  are  laid  ou  all  butcher's  meat,  while, 
:  time,  the  fowl  and  gibbier  are  tax  free."— 
In  Italy. 

gib  -  ble  -  gab'-  ble,  s.  [A  reduplicate  of 
gabble  (q.v.).]  Nonsensical  or  inarticulate 
talk  ;  jabber,  gibberish. 

gib'-bon,  s.  [AecordingtoDelachamp, fromGr. 
(cetmoi/  (kelpon),  a  word  which  he  says  Strabo 
uses  for  a  species  of  ape.  But  Liddell  and 
Scott  have  «iiro«  (keipos),  ic^jros  (ke/xis)  and 
KTJ/SO?  (kebos)  [CEBUS],  the  first  of  these  being 
the  word  really  used  by  Strabo.  It  =  a  long- 
tailed  species  of  monkey,  which  the  modern 
gibbon  is  not.  Lat.  cephus  (Pliny);  cf.  also 
Heb.  nip  (qoph)  =  an  ape  (1  Kings  x.  22, 

2  Chron.  ix.  21),  from  Sansc.  &  Malabar  kapi 
—  a  monkey.] 

Zool. :  Hylobates,  a  genus  of  anthropoid 
apes.  The  arms  or  anterior  limbs  are  so  long 
that  when  the  animal  stands  erect  they  nearly 
reach  the  ground.  There  is  no  tail,  but  there 
are  natal  callosities.  The  sternum  is  wider 
than  in  the  other  apes,  and  the  chin  better 
developed.  The  animal  is  protected  by  a  thick 
fur.  The  Common  Gibbon,  Hylobates  lar,  is 
the  Simla  lar  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  about  five 
feet  high.  It  has  been  found  on  the  coasts  of 
Coromandel,  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and 
in  the  Molucca  Islands.  Another  Gibbon  is 
the  Siamang,  Hylobates  syndactylus.  It  is 
found  in  Sumatra.  It  is  larger  than  the 
Common  Gibbon.  Some  think  that  the  gib- 
bons approach  the  human  structure  more 
closely  than  the  gorilla  does. 

gib'-boom,  s.    [JIBBOOM.] 

gib'-bose,  a.   [Lat.  j;i&&us= hunched,  humped, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  rir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  worlt,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    se.  ce  -  e;  ey-a.    qu^kw. 


gibbosity— giddy 
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gibbous.]     Gibbous,  protuberant  at  one  or 
more  places. 

"Even  Mars.  too.  in  it«  quadratures  becomes  ^iAftose." 
— Say  '  Astro-Thevlojy.  b*.  v.,  ch,  i. 

glb-bos'-i-ty,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  gibbosUas, 
from  gibbosus ;  FT.  gihliosite.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Tbe  quality  or  state  of  being 
gibbous  ;  protuberance  ;  convexity 

"When  ships,  sailing  contrary  ways,  lose  the  sight 
one  of  another,  what  should  take  away  the  sight  of 
•hips  from  each  other,  but  the  gibboiiry  of  the  inter- 
jacent water  f— Kay  :  On  the  Creation,  pt  ii. 

2.  Geol. :  For  def.  see  extract. 

"  It  [the  lava-flow  from  A  trio]  formed  what  waa 
called  the  •gibbotity '  of  1857.  .  .  Such  yibboritiet  are 
caused  by  the  abrupt  termination  of  viscous  streams, 
which  stop  at  different  heights  on  the  flanks  of  the 
cone,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  melted  matter 
to  enable  them  to  proceed  further."— LytU  •  Princip. 
Geol.  Illthed.).  L  ML 

gib-bous,  a.  [Lat.  gibbosus,  from  gibbus  =  a 
hunch  ;  Fr.  gibbeux ;  Sp.  &  Port  giboso ;  Ital. 
gibboso.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Lit. :  Hunchbacked,  hunched,  humped, 
crook  l>acked. 

"  I  demand  .  .  how  oxen  in  some  countries  began 
and  continue  gibbmu  or  hunchbacked?"—  Browne: 
Vulgar  Brrourt.  bk.  vi.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Fig. :  Protuberant,  convex,  swelling  into 
inequalities. 

"Varro  and  Pliny  take  notice  of  their  spotted 
plumage,  and  the  gibbout  substance  on  their  head."— 
Pennant:  Britith  Zoology;  Turkey 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  A  term  used  when  the  illumin- 
ated portion  of  the  moon  or-  of  a  planet  ex- 
ceeds a  semicircle,  but  falls  short  of  a  circle. 

2.  Rot. :  Very  convex  or  tumid,  as  the  leaves 
of  many  succulent  plants 

IF  Lindley  thinks  that  the  term  should  be 
restricted  to  solid  convexities 

gib'-boiis-ly,  adv  [Eng.  gibbous;  -ly.]  In 
a  gibbous  or  protuberant  manner  or  form, 

*  gib -boils-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gibbous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  gibbous ;  gib- 
bosity. 

"  Because  of  the  distance,  the  convexity  and  gihboiit- 
nett  would  vanish  away  ;  he  would  only  see  below 
him  a  great  circular  flat,  as  level  to  his  thinking  as 
the  face  of  the  moon."—  Bent  ley :  Sermoni,  viii. 

gibbs'-lte,  s.  [Named  after  Colonel  George 
GibHs,  the  original  owner  of  the  mineralogical 
cabinet  in  Yale  College  ] 

Win.  :  A  hexagonal  or  monoclinic  white, 
greyish,  greenish,  reddish-white  or  reddish- 
yeliow,  translucent  mineral,  emitting,  when 
breathed  upon,  an  argillaceous  smell.  Hard- 
ness, 2-5  to  3'5  ;  sp.  gr.  2'3  to  2'4.  Compos. 
Alumina,  65'6  ;  water,  34'4  —  100.  Found  in 
the  Ural  Mountains,  at  various  places  in  the 
United  States,  *c.  Varieties  :  (1)  In  crystals 
(Hydrargillite),(2)  Stalactitic  (Gibbsite  proper). 

fclbe  (1),  *gybe,  'Jibe,  v  i.  &  t.  [Of  Scan- 
dinavian origin .  cf.  Icel.  geipa  =  to  talk 
nonsense  ;  geip  =  nonsense ,  Sw.  dial  gipa  = 
to  gape,  to  talk  foolishly.  (Skeat.)~\ 

A.  Intrant  •  To  throw  out  or  utter  sneers 
oi   reproaches ;  to   make  use  of  sneering  or 
taunting  expressions  ;  to  rail,  to  flout,  to  fleer, 
to  scoff     (Usually  followed  by  at.) 

"  Common  courtiers  love  to  gybe  and  flean 
At  everie  thin/  which  they  beare  siwken  ill. 
And  the  best  speeches  with  ill  meaning  split" 
Spenter  .  Mother  Hubberdt  Tale 

B.  Trans  :  To   use    sneering  or  taunting 
expressions  towards  ,  to  mock  ,  to  taunt ,  to 
sneer  at ,  to  address  or  treat  sneeriugly  or 
sarcastically 

-  Draw  the  beasts  as  I  describe  them. 
From  their  features,  while  I  gibe  them."      Swift. 

gibe  (2),  vt.&i     [JIBE  ] 

gibe,  s     [GiB»:  (1),  !'  1    A  sneering  or  taunting 
expression  ;  a  sneer,  a  scoff,  a  taunt ;  an  ex- 
pression of  sarcastic  scorn  or  contempt. 
"  First,  he  the  yeoman  did  molest 
With  bitter  ai'tr.  and  taunting  Jest" 

Scott .  Lay  of  the  Lnlt  ifinltrel,  Ti  1 

gib   el,  s     [Ger.  giM.  giebel.] 

Ichthy  :  A  fish,  the  Pnissian  Carp,  Ci/prinus 
ffibflio.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
Common  Carp  by  the  absence  of  harbules  on 
its  lips.  Its  weight  is  generally  half  a  pound, 
though  it  has  been  found  four  times  as  much 
It  occurs  in  ponds  near  London,  Ac.,  but  in 
England  is  rather  local  in  its  distribution  It 
is  a  good  fish  for  the  table  It  derives  its 
name  from  a  tradition  that  it  was  introduced 
from  Germany 


gibel  carp,  a. 

Ichth.  :  The  same  as  GiBEL(q  v.).   (Yarrell  ) 

Gib   el  Ine,  Gib  -el-line,  s.   [GHIBELLINE.] 

GIb'-e-on-lte,  s.     [Eng.  Gibeon;  -ite.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon, 
who  were   condemned    by  Joshua  for  their 
duplicity  to  be  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  "  (Joshua  ix.  10). 

2.  Fig. :   A  drudge ;  a  slave's   slave ;  the 
lowest  of  servants. 

gib'-er,  *gyb-er,  t.  [Eng  gibe  (l),  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  makes  use  of  gibes,  taunts,  or  sar- 
castic language ;  a  scoffer,  a  taunter ;  a  sar- 
castic and  censorious  person  ,  a  mocker. 

"  Come,  come,  you  are  well  understood  to  be  a  per- 
fecter  giber  for  the  table,  than  a  necessary  bencher  in 
the  capitoL"— Shatetp  Coriolaniu,  ii  1. 

gib' -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [GIBE  (1),  t>.] 

A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  sneering, 
taunting,  or  mocking ;  a  gibe,  a  sneer,  a  taunt. 

"  Anything  that's  writ. 

Against  this  yOting.  gingliug  knack,  called  wit " 
Jtocheiter    Satire  uoaitut  JfnnJdnd. 

glb'-ing-ljf,  adv  [Eng  gibing;  -ly.]  In  a 
gibing,  sneering,  or  sarcastic  manner ;  witli 
gibes,  sneers,  or  taunts  ;  sneeringly,  sarcasti- 
cally 

"  Which  oibingly,  ungravely.  he  did  fashion 
After  the  inveterate  hate  he  bears  you." 

Shaketp  •  Coriolama.  ii.  & 

glb'-let,  *gibelet,  *gybelet,  *gyb-lets, 

*.  &  a.  [O  Fr.  gibelet;  Fr.  gibelotte  —  stewed 
rabbit.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  internal  eatable  parts  of  a  fowl,  such 
as  the  heart,  liver,  gizzard,  &c.,  which  are 
removed  before  cooking,  and  are  often  served 
separately  in  a  sauce  or  pie. 

"  Thou  shalt  me  forgive. 

And  quite  each  other,  all  old  debts  and  driblets. 
And  set  the  hare's  head  against  the  goose  gyblet*.' 
Hnrrington.  Orlando  Furioto,  bk.  xli'ir,  {  136. 

2.  Entrails  generally. 


"  I  hope,  Mr.  Bayes,  that  we  shall  not  see  when  you 
ive  a  mind  to  junket  with  your  comfortable  im- 
portance, that  the  entremets  shall  be  of  a  fauatick's 


giblets.'— Marvel :  Worki.  ii.  03 

•  3.  Rags,  tatters 

B.  As  adj  :  Made  of  giblets :  as,  a  giblet 
pie. 

giblet  check,  jiblet  cheek,  s  A  term 
used  by  stonemasons  to  signify  a  rebate  round 
the  rybates,  &c  ,  of  a  doorway  or  gateway, 
for  the  reception  of  a  door  or  gate  intended  to 
open  outwards  ;  also  written  jiblet-cheek 

Gib-ral'-tar,  s  &  a  [Arab.  Gibel  or  Jabal-al 
Tarik  =  Mount  Tarik,  named  after  Tarik, 
Tarek,  or  Tarif,  the  Saracen  leader,  who  cap- 
tured it  from  the  Christians  in  A.D  711.] 

A.  As  gubst. :  A  rock,  seaport,  and  fortified 
town  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Spam,  but 
since  A.D.  1704  a  British  possession 

B.  As  adj. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  the  place  described  under  A. 

Gibraltar-monkey,  s 

Zool. :  Inuusecaudatus,  an  originally  African 
monkey,  a  colony  of  which  is  wild  on  the 
rocks  of  Gibraltar  [iNuua.] 

Gibraltar-stone,  s. 

Min. :  Stalagmite  from  a  cavern  in  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar. 

*  gib  -Ship,  i.  [Eng.  gib,  and  ship  ]  A  ludi- 
crous form  of  address  to  a  gib  or  tom-cat. 

gib   Staff;  s.    [Eng.  gib,  B  ,  and  staff.} 

1.  A  long  pole  to  gauge  water  or  to  shove  a 
boat  into  deep  water 

"  2.  A  weapon  used  to  fight  beasts  upon  the 
stage 

gid.  ».  [A  contract,  for  giddy  or  gWdinrss 
(q  v.).]  A  disease  in  sheep,  more  generally 
known  as  sturdy  (q.v  ). 

gld'-dled,  pa  par.  or  a.     [GIDDY,  v.) 

gld'-di-ly.  adv     [Eng.  giddy;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  giddy  manner ;   with  a  feeling  of 
giddiness  in  the  head. 

2.  In  an  inconstant,  unsteady,  or  irregular 
manner 

"Onr  boasted  liberty  iometimes  trodil-n  down, 
sometimes  giddily  set  up."— Burke  Vindication  of 
natural  Society 


3.  Carelessly,  heedlessly,  negligently. 
•    tli  ,t  fortune  hath  besto 
,  I  hold  as  giddily  as  fortu 


"  The  part<tl»t  fortune  hath  bestowed  upon  he* 
II  her,  I  hold  as  giddili,  as  fortune  " 

Khaketp  .  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 


gid   di  ness,  s.    [Eng.  giddy;  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  giddy ;  • 
vertigo  or  swimming  in  the  head  ;  dizziness. 

"  His  head  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  without 
giddine  <  the  si«ed  of  his  ascent  and  the  heigh.  uf  hi* 
position  "—Jdicaitlay  :  Hist  Eng  .  ch.  xx. 

2.  Unsteadiness,  silliness,  folly 

"  He  takes  good  heede,  not  to  commit  through  oiddi- 

The  fact*,  which  he  for  very  shame  must  needs  vndo 
ag-'iaie."  Dnuit  •  Ho.-iice;  A  rte  uf  Poetry. 

3.  Inconstancy,  fickleness,  mutability  ;  lack 
of  steadiness 

"There  be  that  delight  In  gidtlineti.  and  count  it  a 
bondage  to  fix  a  belief.  —Bacon 

4.  A  frolic,  a  wantonness  ;  levity. 

"Thou  like  a  contrite  penitent. 
Charitably  warned  of  thy  sins,  dost  repent 
These  vanities  and  giddtnetset."  Donne. 

5.  A  disease  in  sheep,  called  also  sturdy 

(q  v.). 

•gid'-dish,  *gid  dishe,  a  [Eng.  gidd(y); 
-<-/<.]  Giddy,  changeable,  inconstant,  fickle, 
mutable. 

"The  people  cawle  thee  giddithe  mad. 
Why  all  the  world  is  so." 

Drant .  Horace,  sat  ill. 

gid  -dy,  *  gid-die,  *  gyd-ye,  a  [From  A.8. 
gyddian,  giddian,  gydaigan  =  to  sing,  to  be 
merry,  from  gid,  gidd,  gied,  gyd  =  a  song.] 

1.  Vertiginous ;    having  a  whirling,  swim- 
ming, or  dizziness  in  the  head  ;  dizzy. 

"  Them  reVliug  thus  the  Tentyrites  invade. 
By  giddy  heads  and  stagg'ring  legs  betray1 

Tate     Juianal,  sat.  XT. 

2.  Causing  giddiness  or  vertigo  ;  rendering 
dizzy 

"  Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
Seal  up  the  sliip-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brain* 
In  cradle  of  the  rude,  imperious  surge?" 

Shaki-ifi.     1  Henry  IV.  Hi  I. 

3.  Swimming,  dizzy,  accompanied  with  gid- 
diness. 

"  Until  the  giddy  whirl  to  cure. 
He  rose,  aud  sought  the  moonshine  pure  " 

Scott     Lady  of  the  Lake,  t  M. 

*4   Whirling  or   circling   round   rapidly; 
rotating ;  whirled  rapidly  about. 

"  The  giddy  ship  betwixt  the  winds  aud  tides. 
Forced  back  and  forwards,  in  a  circle  rides." 

Dryden  .  Cymon  Jt  Iphiaenia,  SS9. 

5.  Inconstant,  changeable,  fickle,  unsteady, 
wild,  heedless. 

"  Young  beads  are  giddy,  and  young  hearts  are  warm,* 
Cottpfr .  Tirocinium.  444. 

*  6.  Characterized  by  or  spent  in  levity  arid 
oily 

*  7.  Foolish,  silly. 

11  Yet  would  this  giddy  Innovation  fain  ' 
Down  with  it  lower,  to  abuse  it  quite. ' 

Daniel     MiaopnihU. 

8.  Having  the  head  turned  by  excitement ; 
elated,  excited,  rash,  hot-brained 

"  Art  not  thou  thyself  giddy  with  the  fashion  toot ' 
— Shaketp.  Muck  Ado  About  Nothing,  ill  3. 

giddy-brained,  a  Thoughtless,  heed- 
less, fiiolish. 

"Turn   him    out  again,  you    nr 
giddy4nratnedu*\"— Otway  •  Veni* 

*  giddy  -  bead,  s     A  person  without 
thought  or  judgment 

"  A  company  of  giddv-headt  will  take  upon  them  to 
divine  how  many  shall  be  saved."— Burton  A  not  at 
Melancholy,  p  677 

*  giddy-headed,  a.   Without  thought  01 
judgment ;  giddy-brained,  thoughtless,  heed- 
less. 

"That  men  are  so  misatTected,  melancholy,  oiMf. 
Keaded,  hear  the  testimony  of  Solomon."— Burton . 
Anat  of  Melancholy. 

*  giddy-paced,  a,    Moving  with  a  giddy 
or    unsteady    motion  ;   moving    irregularly  ; 
flighty,  fickle. 

*'  More  than  light  airs,  and  recollected  terms. 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddx-t>ae*d  times." 

Shaketp  •  Tu-.ifth  Night,  ll  4. 

giddy-pate,  $  The  same  as  GIDDY- 
I'IKAD  (q.v.) 

giddy  parted,  a.  The  same  as  GIDDY- 
BEADED  (q.v  ) 

•  gld'-dy,  vi  tit     [GiDDY,  a.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  turn  quickly  round ;  to 
whirl  round. 

"  Bad  not  by  chance  a  sodalne  North  wind  fetcht. 
With  an  extreme  sea,  quit*  about  againe. 
Our  whole  endeouours  ,  aud  our  course  constrain* 
To  jiddt,  round  ' 

Chapman     Homer  ;  Odyuey  Ix. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,     ph     f. 
-dan.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -flon  -  xhua.     tious,  -siotts.  -clous  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b«l,  deL 
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giddihead— gigantically 


B.  Trans. :  To  make  giddy,  dizzy,  or  un- 
steady. 

r  .haken  with  feu,  not  giddied  with  suspicion." 
—Ftinnytton:  Strmont  (16S7J,  p.  433. 

•  gid  dl  head,  •gyd-i-hede,  *.    [Eng. 
glibly  ;  -head.]    Giddiness,  folly,  unsteadiness. 

"  Bidde  mylce  of  vre  wrong,  of  vre  gytlihfd*." — Old 
fag.  Miictti.,  p.  141. 

•  gide,  s.  &  v.    [GUIDE.] 

•  gid  -er,  s.    [GDIDER.) 

11  gid  -ing.  *  gid  ynge,  ».    [GCIDINO.] 

•  gle,  *  gye,  s.    [Prov.  Fr.  guid;  8p.  &  Port. 
yitia.]     A  guide. 

"  The  werwolf  that  ay  was  here  gye." 

William  p/  Palernt,  »,849. 

•gle  (U  *gye,  *  gnye.  *  gnie,  v.t.  [O. 
Fr.  guier ;  Prov.  guiar ;  Sp.  «  Port,  guiar.] 
To  guide. 

"  That  host  be  ledeth  and  gyeth  hit  well." 

Sir  Ferumorat,  4.911. 
glO,  ».t.     [GIVE.] 

glen,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [GIVEN.] 

gier  5.  A  a.  [Dut.  gitr  =  a  vulture ;  Ger.  geier 
=  a  vulture,  a  hawk.]  See  the  etyin.  and  the 
compound. 

gier-eagle,  ». 

Script. :  The  rendering  of  D1TJ  (rachham)  in 
Lev.  xii.  18  and  Deut.  xiv.  17.  It  is  believed 
to  be  the  small  vulture,  Neophron  percno- 
ptents.  [NEOPHRON.] 

"  These  fowls  shall  not  be  eaten,  the  swan  and  the 
pelican,  and  the  pier-eagle."— Leriticiti  xi.  18. 

gler  falcon,  s.    [GYR-FALCON.] 

gles  cck  ite,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  Charles 
Giesecke,  who  brought  it  from  Greenland.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Finite.  It  is  a  green  or 
brownish  mineral,  occurring  in  Greenland  in 
compact  felspar,  and  in  New  York  iu  a  py- 
roxene rock.  It  is  a  pseudomorph  of  Nephe- 
lite.  (Dana.) 

•  git  *  giff,  <xmj.    [A.S.  gif;  O.  Fries,  lef,  gef, 

«/.]      t'lF.]      If. 


giff-gaff,  s.  [A  redupl.  of  giff=  give.]  Give 
and  take  ;  tit  for  tat ;  mutual  service  to  one 
another. 

"  If  a.  ua !  when  I  was  in  that  way,  I  played  at  giff- 
gaffviih  the  officers."— Scott :  Out/  Hannering,  ch.  ix. 

6if  fard,  s.  &  a.  [The  inventor's  name.] 
For  d"ef.  see  etym.  and  compound. 

giffard-injector,  s.  A  steam-jet  which 
acts  upon  a  body  of  water  by  which  it  is 
condensed,  and  to  which  it  communicates 
its  velocity,  driving  it  through  the  feed-water 
pipe  into  the  boiler.  [INJECTOR.] 

gift,  *yeft,  'yift,  *yytt,  *.  [A.S.  gift, 
gyfl,  from  gifan  =  to  give  ;  Icel.  gift,  gipt ; 
Dut,  gift ;  Goth,  -gibts,  -gifts  (in  composition); 
Ger.  gift  ;  O.  H.  Ger.,  Sw.,  &  Dan.  gift ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  gifte.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act,  right,  or  power  of  giving,  be- 
•towing,  or  conferring. 

"  Had  the  gift  been  theirs,  it  had  not  here 
Thus  grown."  Miltun  :  P.  L..  ix.  806. 

2.  That  which  is  given,  bestowed,  or  con- 
ferred voluntarily  and  without  compensation 
or  return  ;  a  present,  a  donation,  a  boon. 

"  Aud  she  shall  hav«  them,  if  again  she  sues. 
Since  you  the  giver  and  the  gift  refute." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  JEct  Ii  M. 

*  3.  An  offering  ;  an  oblation. 

*  Therefore  if  thoa  offrest  thi  gifte  at  the  auter,  and 
there  them  betbinkest  that  thi  brother  hath  somewhat 
ageus  the.  leave  there  thi  gifte  bifore  the  auter,  and  go 
first  to  be  recounsciled  to  thy  brothir,  and  then  thuu 
schalt  come  and  scbult  offre  thi  giftt."  —  Wvcliffe: 
Matthew  v. 

*  4.  A  prize ;  a  reward. 

"  And  first  the  giftt  in  public  view  they  place, 
Oreeu  laurel  leaves,  and  palm  (the  victor's  grace)." 
Oryden  :  Virgil  ;  jfneid  v.  144. 

*  5.  Anything  given  with  a  corrupt  motive ; 
a  bribe. 

"  Thou  shall  not  wrest  judgment,  thou  sbalt  not  re- 
•pect  persons,  neither  Uke  igift ;  tort  gift  doth  blind 
the  eyes  of  the  wise."— Deuteronomy  xvi  19. 

6.  A  natural  quality,  talent,  or  endowment ; 
a  faculty,  a  power ;  a  talent ;  considered  as 
conferred  by  God, 

"  And  Conversation  in  its  better  part 
May  be  esteemed  a  gift,  and  not  an  art" 

Covfper  :  Conversation,  4. 


II.  Thevl.  (PI.) :  Endowments,  some  of  them 
high  ;  others— and  these  the  majority— super- 
human, conferred  on  individuals  in  the  early 
church  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  whence  they  are 
called  spiritual  gifts.  St.  Paul  enumerates 
the  wont  of  wisdom,  that  of  knowledge  ;  faith, 
the  gift  of  having  ability  to  work  miracles,  to 
prophesy,  to  succeed  in  the  discerning  of 
spirits,  to  speak  with  divers  tongues  or  inter- 
pret those  tongues  when  spoken  by  others. 
(1  Cor.  xii.  1,  8-10,  *c.) 

U  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
gift,  present,  and  donation;  "The  gift  is  an 
act  of  generosity  or  condescension  ;  it  con- 
tributes to  the  benefit  of  the  receiver ;  the 
present  is  an  act  of  kindness,  courtesy,  or 
respect ;  it  contributes  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
receiver.  The  gift  is  private,  and  benefits  the 
.  individual ;  the  donation  is  public,  and  serves 
some  general  purpose.  The  value  of  a  gift  is 
often  heightened  by  being  given  opportunely  ; 
the  value  of  a  present  often  depends  upon  the 
value  we  have  for  the  giver." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  gift,  en- 
dowment, and  talent:  "Gift  and  endowment 
both  refer  to  the  act  of  giving  and  endowing, 
and  of  course  include  the  idea  of  something 
given,  and  something  received :  the  word 
talent  contains  no  such  collateral  idea.  When 
we  speak  of  a  gift,  we  refer  in  our  minds  to  a 
giver;  when  we  speak  of  an  endowment,  we 
refer  in  our  minds  to  the  receiver ;  when  we 
speak  of  a  talent,  we  only  think  of  its  intrinsic 
quality.  The  gift  is  either  supernatural  or 
natural ;  the  endowment  is  only  natural.  Ta- 
lents are  either  natural  or  acquired,  or  in  some 
measure  of  a  mixed  nature  ;  they  denote 
powers  without  specifying  the  source  from 
which  they  proceed.  .  .  An  endowment  is  a 
gift,  but  a  gift  is  not  always  an  endowment ; 
a  talent  may  also  be  either  a  gift  or  an  endow- 
ment, but  it  is  frequently  distinct  from  both." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

gift-rope,  s. 

Naiit. :  A  rope  attached  to  a  boat  to  be  used 
in  towing  it  astern  of  a  ship. 

*gUt,V.t.      [GIFT,*.] 

1.  To  bestow  or  confer  as  a  gift. 

"The  Regent  Murray  gifted  all  the  church  property 
to  Lord  Semphill."— /.  C.  Lee*  :  Abbey  of  PaMey  (I8r.8), 
p.  201. 

2.  To  endow  with  a  gift  or  any  possession, 
faculty,  or  power. 

"  And  lands  and  livings,  many  a  rood. 
Had  gifted  the  shrine  for  their  souls'  repose." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Latt  Mimtrel,  ii.  1 

glft-ed,  a.    [Eng.  gift;  -ed.] 
1.  Given,  bestowed,  conferred. 


2.  Endowed  by  nature  with  any  power, 
faculty,  or  talent ;  largely  endowed  with  intel- 
lect ;  talented. 

"Their  loves,  their  woes,  the  gifted  bard 
In  fairy  tissue  wove." 

Scott  :  Thumal  th»  Rhymer,  Hi. 

gift'-ed-ness,  ».    [Eng.  gifted;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gifted. 

"  Endowed  with  the  sublimest  gifttdntu  of  our 
separatists." — fa-hard. 

gift'-ie,  s.    [Eng.  gift;  -ie;  -y.]    A  diiuin.  of 
gift  ;  a  little  or  trifling  gift. 

"  O  wad  some  power  the  glftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us." 

Burnt :  To  a  Loute. 

*  gift -less,  a.   [Eng.  gift ;  -less.]  Without  a  gift 

or  reward. 

"  But  not  unhonoiiKd  shall  he  halt  away, 
Or  giftleu  mourn  this  unsuspicious  day." 

Cambridge  :  Scribltriad,  iv. 

*  gift -ling,  *.    [Eng.  gift;  -ling.]    A  gift  of 

trifling  value. 

"  You  have  plucked  pretty  giftlingi  from  it."—  Thack- 
eray :  Roundabout  Papen,  x. 

•gift-tire,  s.    [Eng.  gift;  -««.]    A  gin,  an 
endowment. 

"  By  all  which  it  appeareth  that  the  wealth  of  the 
ungodly  is  the  peculiar  gifture  of  wisedom."— Clearer : 
Proverbi,  p.  48. 

gig  (1),  »•    [Etym.   doubtful.]    A  harpoon ;  a 
fish-gig  (q.v.). 

"  One  of  these  stories  is,  that  this  stone  is  originally 
a  fish,  which  they  strike  with  a  yiy  in  the  water,  tie  a 
rope  to  it.  and  drag  it  to  the  shore,  to  which  they 
fasten  it,  and  it  afterward  becomes  stone."— Cook :  Voy- 
age*, vol.  v. ,  bk.  L,  ch.  vli. 

*  K^K  (2).  »•    [A  contracted  form  of  GIOLET 
(q.v.).]    A  wanton,  silly  girl. 


gig   (3),    *  glgge   (1),    *  gygge,   s.    [Etym. 
doubtful  ;    cf.    Icel.   geiga   =   to    vibrate,  to 
tremble  ;  gigja  -  a  fiddle  ;  Ger.  geige.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  A  fiddle. 

*  2.  A  sound  as  of  a  fiddle. 


Chau 
3.  A  top,  a  whirligig. 


me.  ill.  Ml 


"  To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  a  gig. 

Shaktiii.  :  Love't  Labour  i  Loll,  IT.  S, 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

*  5.  A  flighty  person. 

"The  little  gig  told  all  the  quarrels."—  Had.  D'Ar. 
blay  :  Diary,  i.  390. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Fabric:  A   rotary  cylinder  covered  with 
wire  teeth  for    teaseling   cloth  ;    a    gigging- 
machine. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  clinker-built  boat,  from  20  to 
28  feet  long,  and  rowed  with  four,  six,  or  eight 
alternate  oars.     It  is   reserved  for  the  com- 
manding officer.     Usually  nearly  the  size  of 
the  cutter,  but  of  longer  and  slenderer  build 

3.  Vehicle  :    A   light,   two-wheeled  vehicle, 
drawn  by  one  horse. 

"  Let  the  former  riders  in  gigi  and  whiskeys,  and 
one-horsed  carriages,  continue  to  ride  in  them."  — 
Windham  :  Speech.  May  25,  1809. 

gig-horse,  s.   A  horse  used  to  draw  a  gig. 

gig  machine,  s. 

Fabric:  A  gigging-machine  (q.v.). 

gig-mill,  s.  A  machine  in  which  woollen 
cloth  is  napped  ov  teaseled  ;  a  gigging-machine. 

gig-saddle,  s. 

Saddlery  :  A  small  saddle  used  with  carriage 
harness,  and  carrying  the  terrets  for  the  driv- 
ing-reins and  the  check-hook  for  the  bearing- 
rein. 

gig  saw,  s.  A  thin  saw  to  which  a  rapid 
vertical  reciprocation  is  imparted,  and  which 
is  adapted  for  sawing  scrolls,  frets,  &c. 

gig-tree,  s.  The  frame  of  a  gig  or  har- 
ness-saddle. 

•gig  (4),  *  glgge  (2),  s.  [Fr.  gigue;  ItaL 
giga.]  A  jig  (q.v.). 

gig  (1),  v.t.  [Gio  (IX  *J  To  fish  with  a  gig  ot 
h'shgig. 

gig  (2),  v.i.     [Gio  (3),  «.] 

*  1.  To  move  up  and  down  ;  to  wriggle. 
2.  To  make  a  creaking  noise.    (Scotch.) 

'giga,  ».    [Gioo.] 

*  gi-gan'-  tal,  a.     [Lat.  gigas  (gen.  gigantis)  m 

a  giant  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -a?.]    Gigantic. 
"  Gigantal  fr 

*  gi-gan'-te-an,    a.       [Lat.   giganteus,   from 
gigas  (genit.  gigantis)=&  giant  ;  I  tal.  giganteo.} 
Like  a  giant,  mighty,  gigantic,  irresistible. 

"The  strong  Fates  with  gigantean  force 
Bear  thee  in  arms." 

More  :  Philotophiral  Potmt  (1647),  p.  818. 

'  gi  gan  tesque  (quo  as  k),  a.  [Fr.]  Be- 
fitting a  giant  ;  suited  to  gigantic  topics  ; 
bombastic. 

"  What  style  could  suitT 

The  men  required  that  I  should  give  throughout 
ck-he 
bnu 

Princea  ;  Canclurion,  ii.  It 

gi  gan  tic,  *  gi  -gan  tick,  *  gi-gan  tio- 

al,  a.     [Lat.  gigas  (genit.  gigantis)  =  giant  ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic,  -ical.} 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Of  extraordinary  size  or  power,  such  as 
befits  a  giant  ;  huge,  enormous  ;  like  or  befit- 
ting a  giant. 

"  I  saw  gigantic  shadows  in 
The  umbrage  of  the  walls  of  Eden,  chequered  ' 
,  Hyron  :  Cain,  i.  L 

2.  Enormous,  atrocious  :  as,  gigantic  wicked- 
ness, a  gigantic  error. 

H.  Bot.  :  Tall,  but  stout  and  well-propor- 
tioned. (Lindley.) 

gigantic-pine,  «. 

Bot.  :  Pinus  Lambertiana. 

*gi-g&n'-tiC-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  gigantteal; 
-ly.]  In  a  gigantic  manner  ;  like  a  giant. 

"  Though  this  monster  .  .  .  strut  and  stalk  so  figan- 

tioaUy."—Citdworth  :  Intcll.  S//ttem,  p.  62. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fill;  try,  Syrian.    »,  «  =  e;  ey  =  aj;  qu  -  kw. 


gigantlcide— gilding 
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•gi-gan'-ti-jide,    s.      [Lat.   gigas   (genit. 
gigantis)  =  a  giant,  and  cxedo  =  to  kill.] 

1.  The  act  of  slaying  or  killing  a  giant. 

2.  A  giant-killer. 

"Like  John  the  giganticide  in  his  coat  of  darkni 
—Souther :  The  Doctor,  interchapter  xii. 

•  gl-gan'-tic-ness,  s.     [Eng.  gigantic;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  gigantic ;  gigan- 
tic nature,  size,  or  proportion. 

*  gi-g&n'-tine,  a.   [Lat.  gigas  (genit  gigantis) 
—  a  giant ;    Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ine.]    Gigantic. 
(Bullokar.) 

gi-gan'-to-lite,    ».      [Lat.   gigas  (genit.   gi- 
gantis); Gr.  yi'yas  (gigas),  genit.  yiyan-c*  (gi- 
•     gantos)  —  a  giant,  and  suff.   -lite  (q.v.) ;   the 
mineral  derives  its  name  from  the  large  size  of 
the  crystals.] 

M in. :  A  variety  of  Finite  crystallized  in 
•ix  or  twelve-sided  prisms  from  the  gneissose 
granite  of  Finland..  It  is  altered  iolite. 
(Dana.) 

"gi-gan-tol'-O-g^,  s.  [Gr.  yiyac  (gigas), 
genit.  yt'yaj'TOs  (gigantos)  =  a  giant,  and  Aoyos 
(logos)  =  a  discourse ;  Fr.  gigantologie.]  A 
treatise  on  or  account  of  giants. 

•gi-g&n-tom'-a-chjf,  s.  [Lat.  giganto- 
machia,  from  QT.'yiyavTOiMxia.(gigantomachia), 
from  yiyas  (gigas),  genit.  yiyavrw  (gigantos) 
=  a  giant,  and  IM\I\  (mache)  =  a  battle  ;  Fr. 
ffigantomachie.  ] 

Class.  Myth. :  A  war  of  giants  :  specif.,  the 
fabulous  war  of  the  giants  against  heaven. 

"They  looked  more  like  that  gigantomachy,  the 
giants  assaulting  heaven  and  the  gods,  than  that  good 
fight  of  faith."— Oauden:  Teart  of  the  Church,  p.  544. 

*gigg  (1).  *gigue,  s.    [JIG.) 

1.  A  jig. 

2.  An  irregular,  soughing  sound,  like  that 
of  the  Eolian  harp,  produced  by  the  wind. 

"gigg  (2),  s.  [Icel.  geiga  =  to  tremble.]  A 
sort  of  vane.  [Gio  (1),  s.] 

"A  great  help  to  the  cymbal-nets  for  bringing  in  of 
larks  about  your  net,  is  a  gigg  of  feathers  standing  a 
distance  off,  which  twirleth  swiftly  round  on  the  least 
breath  of  wind."— H'.  BlvndeU:  Crotbn  Record!,  272. 

gigg'-er,  i.  One  who  uses  a  gig  in  fishing. 
[See  Gio,  l.J  (Soul/tern  D.  8.) 

•gig'-gSt,  s.    [GiGOT.] 

1.  A  leg  of  mutton. 

2.  A  piece,  a  fragment. 

gig   ging,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Gia  (2),  t>.] 

gigging -machine,  s. 

Cloth-manuf. :  A  machine  for  dressing  wool- 
leu  cloth  by  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of 
teasels,  whose  fine  hooks  draw  the  loose  fibres 
to  the  surface  ;  a  napping  machine.  The 
teasel  is  a  kind  of  thistle  cultivated  for  the 
purpose.  [FuLLER's-TEASEL.]  Artificial  teas- 
els, such  as  wire  cards,  have  hitherto  failed  to 
answer  the  purpose  as  fully,  on  account  of 
their  unyielding  nature  when  they  become 
engaged  with  a  knot. 

•gig-gisn,  «•  [G'o  (1).  «• ;  -<*&•]  Giddy,  in- 
constant, fickle,  flighty. 

"Oaigiyyith  heads  have  not  the  gift  to  observe  a 
promise."— Avert :  Naamin  the  Syrian,  p.  844. 

gig'-gle,  s.  [GIGGLE,  v.}  A  kind  of  laugh 
with  short  catches  of  the  voice  or  breath. 

"  So  much  alarmed,  that  she  is  quite  alarming, 
All  giggle,  blush  ;  half  pertness,  and  half  pout.* 
tti/ron  :  Beppo,  W. 

gig'-gle,  v.i.  [An  attenuated  form  of  Mid. 
Eng.  gagelen  =  to  gaggle  or  make  a  noise  like 
a  goose  (Skeat).  Of.  O.  Out.  ghichelen  =  to 
giggle  ;  Ger.  kichern.]  To  laugh  lightly  and 
idly  ;  to  titter  ;  to  laugh  in  a  silly  or  affected 
manner. 

"  And  Gaiety  on  restless  tiptoe  hovers, 
Giggling  wito  all  the  gallants  who  beset  her.* 
Byron  •  Beppo,  2. 

gig  gler,  ».  [Eng.  giggl(e);  -er.]  One  who 
giggles  or  titters  ;  one  who  laughs  in  a  silly  or 
affected  manner. 

"  The  giggler  Is  a  milk-maid,  whom  Infection, 
Or  the  fired  beacon,  frlghteth  from  bin  ditties." 
Herbert :  Church  Porch. 

gig  gling,  pr.  par.,  a,.,  &  ».    [GioOLX,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  tittering 
or  laughing  in  an  idle  or  affected  manner. 


*g*g'-gl&  a.    [Eng.  giggVf)  ;  -y.]     Giggling 
loose  or  light  in  manner. 

"Comport  themselves  in  a  manner  giggly,  missish 
and  disconcerting."  —  Colfin:  Lander  (1881),  ch. 

*  gi-gle.  s.    [Icel.  gikkr  =  a  pert  person  ;  cf. 
GIG  (1),  s.]    The  same  as  GIGLET  (q.v.). 

"  tiadrouillette.  A  minx,  gigle,  flirt,  callet,  gixie.*— 
Cotgrave. 

*  glg'-let,  *  gig'-lot,  '  gig-lotte,  s.  &  o. 

[A  dimiu.  from  Eng.  gigle  (q.v.).] 

A.  -4s  subst.  :  A  light,  giddy  girl ;  a  wanton. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  foolish  giglotte  t  what  meanest 
thou?  whereat  laughest  thouf"—  Udal  :  Flowert  of 
Latine  Speaking,  f  o.  10L 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Loose  or  light  in  manners  ;  wanton. 

"To  be  the  pillage  of  ngiglet  wench." 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  ir.  1. 

2.  Fickle,  inconstant. 

*  SUf-  l4t  -rjf,   *.     [Eng.   giglot;    -ry.]     The 
manners  or  character  of  a  giglet ;  wanton- 
ness. 

*  glg'-ni-tfve,  o.      [Lat.  gigno  =  to  beget,  to 
bear;    Eng.  adj.   suff.  -ive.]     Productive  of 
something  else. 

"  The  first  Igignitive  but  not  generated  ;  the  second 
and  third  both  generated  and  gignitive;  the  fourth 
generated  but  not  gignitiae."--Southey :  The  Doctor, 
interchapter  xv. 

*gig'-4t,  *gig'-gSt,  *gig'-g6t,  «.  &  o. 

[Fr.  gigot,  from  O.  Fr.  gigue  —  a  fiddle,  the 
thigh,  from  the  shape.] 

A.  -Is  substantive  : 

1.  A  leg  of  mutton. 

2.  A  piece,  a  fragment. 

".(The  Inwards  slit, 

They  broild  on  coales,  and  eate.    The  rest,  in  gig- 
got  i  cut,  they  spit."    Chapman  :  Homer ;  Iliad  i. 

B.  As  adj. :  Shaped  like  a  leg  of  mutton ; 
as  gigot  sleeves. 

*  gig-OUr,  s.     [O.  Fr.  gigueour  ;  Icel.  gigjari ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  gigcere ;  Ger.  geiger.]    A  fiddler. 

Gi  la  mon'  ster, ».  [Sp.  pron.  gi  as  he.] 
A  venomous,  lizard-like  reptile,  from  18  to 
20  inches  in  length,  first  found  in  Arizona  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Gila  River.  Ite  bite  is 
speedily  fatal  in  nearly  every  case. 

GiT-ber-tine,  o.  &  s.  [Named  after  their 
patron,  Gilbert,  lord  of  Sempriugham  in  Lin- 
colnshire, about  A.D.  1148.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Ch.  Hist. :  One  of  a  monastic  order  which 
arose  in  England  in  the  twelfth  century.  The 
monks  observed  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine  ;  the 
nuns,  that  of  St.  Benedict. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order 
described  under  A. 

gil'- bert- ite,  ». 

Jkfin.  :  A  whitish,  silky  mineral :  its  hard- 
ness 2'75 ;  sp.  gr.  2'65.  Compos.  :  silica 
45-15 ;  alumina  40-11 ;  protoxide  of  iron  2'43  ; 
magnesia  1'90;  lime  4'17 ;  and  water  4 -25. 
Apparently  an  impure  kaoliuite.  Occurs  near 
St.  Austle  in  Cornwall.  (Dana.) 

gild,  *  glide,  *  gild-en,  '  gyld,  •  gyld  yn. 

v.t.    [A.S.  gylaan  =  to  pay  ;  Icel.  gylla  =  to 
gild.) 

L  Lit. :  To  wash  over  with  gold  ;  to  overlay 
with  gold  either  in  leaf  or  powder;  to  coat 
with  gold. 

"  The  gilded  coach,  indeed,  which  is  now  annually 
admired  by  the  crowd,  was  not  yet  a  part  of  his  state. 
—Itacaiilay :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

IL  Figuratively : 

L  To  give  a  golden  colour  or  appearance  to  ; 
to  cause  to  shine  or  become  bright  like  gold. 
"  And  yet.  what  worth  ? — what  good  is  given  to  men, 
More  solid  than  the  yilded  clouds  of  heaven  T  " 

Wordntorth :  Kxcurnm.  bk.  ili. 
2.  To  make  resplendent  with  bright  colours. 
"  He  cannot  skim  the  ground  like  summer  birds 
Pursuing  gilded  flies."         Cowper  :  Talk,  vi.  022. 

*  3.  To  brighten,  to  cheer  ;  to  give  a  bright, 
happy  appearance  or  character  to. 

"  Let  oft  good  humour,  mild  and  gay, 
Oild  the  calm  evening  of  your  day. 
Trumbull :  Advice  to  Ladiet  of  a  Certain  Age. 

*  4.  To  supply  with  gold  ;  to  make  rich  ;  to 
enrich. 

"  I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gild  myself 
With  some  mon  ducats,  and  lie  with  you  straight" 
Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  I'enice,  li.  «. 

"  &,  To  give  a  fair  outward  appearance  to  ; 


to  ninke  fair  outwardly  :  to  recommend  or  set 
off  bj-  superficial  decoration. 

"  ITlffOdit  [the  lie]  with  the  happiest  terms  I  have." 
Shaketp. :  I  Henry  IV.,  v.  4. 

*  6.  To  flush  or  make  red  with  drinking  ;  to 
make  drunk. 

"  Find  this  grand  liquor  that  htith  gilded  them." 

Shaketp. :  Tempett,  T. 

*  7.  To  redden,  to  besmear  with  blood. 

"  If  he  do  bleed 

ni  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withall." 
_~  -  ...  Shabxp. ;  Macbeth,  it  1 

gild  (I),  s.    [GUILD.] 

*  gild-ale,  s.    A  drinking  bout  in  which 
each  person  pays  an  equal  share. 

*  gild  (2),  a.   [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  connected 
with  Icel.  gella=to  yell.]     Clamour:  noise; 
uproar. 

"  The  gild  and  riot  Tyrrianis  douhlit  for  loy  ; 
Syne  the  reird  followit  of  the  younkeris  of  Troy* 
Douglat  :  Virgil,  37,  u. 

*  gild,  a.    [Sw.]    Strong ;  well-grown. 

"  Ane  gild  oxe  is  apprised  [in  Orkney]  to  15  roeales, 
and  ane  wedder  is  four  mealea."— Skene;  De  Verb. 
Sign.,  s.v.  SerplaUh. 

gild  er  (1),  *gyld-er,  s.  [Eng.  gild;  -er.} 
One  who  gUds  or  overlays  anything  with  gold. 
"No  conning  artificer,  earner,  painter,  nor  gylder, 
with  such  other  lyke  of  what  occupacyon  soeuer  the! 
be  or  haue  bene  to  thy  conioditie,  shal  neuermore  be 
found  agaiue."— Bale :  Image,  pt.  iii.  ___ 

*  gild'-er  (2),  s.    [GUILDEB.]    A  coin,  value 
Is.  6d.     (Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1.) 

gild' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [GILD,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Set 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act,  process,  or  art  of  overlaying 
with  gold  ;  or  of  applying  gold  in  leaf,  powder, 
or  liquid,  to  surfaces  of  wood,  metal,  leather, 
paper,  &c.     Gilding  is  performed  :— By  laying- 
on  gold-leaf;  by  applying  gold  in  amalgam, 
the  mercury  being  subsequently  evaporated ; 
by    electro-plating ;    by   a    sheet    of    metal 
soldered    to  the  cheaper  foundation  metal ; 
and  by  enamelling. 

(2)  Gold  in  leaf,  powder,  or  liquid,  applied 
to  any  surface. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  outward  decoration  or  cover- 
ing, designed  to  give  a  fair  appearance  to  any- 
thing. 

"  Could  laureate  Dryden  pimp  and  friar  engage  ... 
And  I  not  strip  the  gilding  off  a  knave  ?  " 

Pope:  Satiret,  L  11*. 

IL  Photog. :  The  treatment  of  the  finished 
daguerreotype-plate  with  a  salt  of  gold — gene- 
rally the  hyposulphite  of  gold  and  soda — 
which  determines  the  deposition  of  finely 
divided  gold  upon  the  vaporous  mercurial  de- 
posit of  which  the  picture  consists.  By  this 
means  permanence  is  imparted  to  the  picture. 

gilding-size,  s.  A  viscid  composition 
laid  upon  an  object  to  hold  a  surface  of  gold- 
leaf.  The  bookbinder  uses  glaire,  white  of 
egg  ;  the  oil-gilder  uses  a  mixture  of  linseed- 
oil  and  ochre. 

H  (1)  Burnished  gilding :  Distemper  gilding 
polished  by  burnisher ;  used  especially  in 
picture-frames. 

(2)  Chemical-gilding:  Gilding  produced  by 
galvanic  action  in  the  bath,  or  by  affinity. 

(3)  Cold-gilding :   Effected  by  rubbing  the 
annealed  metal  with  gilding  powder  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  cork  dipped  in  salt  water,  and 
polishing  with  steel-burnisher. 

(4)  Distemper-gilding  :    Applied    to    wood, 
plaster,  or  marble,  which  is  coated  with  size, 
successive  coats  of  finely-powdered  whiting, 
and  faced  by  rubbing  with  sand-paper  between 
each.    Gold  size  is  then  applied,  then  the  leaf, 
which  is  polished  with  an  agate  or  dog's  tooth. 

(5)  Electro-gilding :  [ELECTRO-PLATING]. 

(6)  Friction-gilding:  [Cold-gilding], 

(7)  German-gilding :  The  same  as  ELECTRO* 
PLATING  (q.v.). 

(8)  Immersinn-gilding :  Effected  by  dipping 
the  metallic  article  into  a  solution  of  pyro- 
phosphate  of  soda  in  which  terchloride   of 
gold  has  been  dissolved. 

(9)  Leaf-gilding:   The   process   of  coating 
the  paper  or  vellum  with  gum-water  or  glaire, 
laying  on  the  leaf-gold  and  polishing  with  an 
agate. 

(10)  Mechanical-gilding  :  The  name  given  to 


boil,  b< 
-cian. 


^;  pout,  Jolkrl;  eat,  9011,  chorus,  (bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    ph      f. 
-tian  =  aim",    -tion.    sion    shun;  -tion.    sion  =  zhun.      tious.    sioua.  -clous  -  anus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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gile-gat 


any  process  in  which  the  gold  is  wade  to 
adhere  by  glue. 

•  gile,  a.    [GuiLB.] 

•  gfl'-er-y,  s. 


gil  hoot  er,  s.  [Eng.  gill  (4),  and  Aooter.]  A 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  screech-owl. 

(.'liietiy  in  Cheshire. 

gOl  (1),  *  gil,  *  gyll,  gylle,  ».    [Dan.  gvrlle  ; 
8w.  gal  =  a   gill  ;   Icel.  gjijliuir  (pi.)  —  gills  ; 
Gael,  gial  =  a  jaw.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"The  leviathan  .  .    athisftfte 
Dnwa  lii,  and  at  his  trunk  snouts  out.  a  tea." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  vii.  41S. 

2.  The  flap  th.it  hangs  below  the  beak  of  a 
fowl,  as  the  wattles  in  a  turkey. 

"The  tiirkeycock  bath  great  and  swelling  gillt,  and 
the  lieu  hath  lea*."—  Aoeoit  :  Natural  Binary 

8.  The  flesh  under  or  about  the  chin. 

"  In  inauy  there  is  no  paleness  at  all  ;  but,  contrari- 
wise. redness  about  the  cheeks  and  gtitt."  —  Bacon  : 
An/lira/  lltitiirit. 

IL  Technically  (PL): 

1.  Ichthy.  :  The  branchiae  of  fishes  ;  a  double 
row  of  long,  compressed,  slender-pointed  pro- 
cesses, extending,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb, 
from  the  convex  side  of  a  branchial  arch,  and 
supported  by  a  delicate   membrane.      Gills 
may  be  free  or  fixed.    In  Myxinoids  there  are 
only  gill-sacs.     In  some  osseous  fishes,  certain 
of  the  branchial  arches  support  only  one  series 
of  processes,  called  uniserial  or  half-gills  :  in 
most  cases  they  have  biserial  or  whole  gills. 
Gills,  as  a  rule,  are  pectinated;  there  are  also, 
however,  plicated  and  tufted  gills.     The  main 
purpose  of  the  gills  is  to  expose  the  venous 
blood,  in  a  state  of  minute  sub-division,  to 
the  influence  of  streams  of  water.     (Owen  : 
Camp.  Anat.  Vertebrate  Animals,  pt.  i.  ;  Fishes.) 

2.  Entom.  :  Hair  or  leaf-like  processes  pro- 
jecting from  the  body  of  some  aquatic  insects, 
and  containing  one  or  more  tracheae,  and  their 
ramifications  communicating  with  those  of  the 
body  generally.    Insects  thus  equipped  do  not 
need  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to 
breathe.    (Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

3.  Dot.  :  The  lamellae  or  parallel  plates  on 
the  underpart  of  the  pileus  of  an  Agaricus. 
They  constitute  the  hymenium  in  which  the 
•pores  lie. 

gill-arches,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy.:  The  arr.hes  supporting  the  gills. 
They  are  generally  five  in  number. 

t  gill-bar,  s.  One  of  the  five  branchial 
arches. 

gill-cover,  «. 

Ichthy.  :  The  same  as  GILL-LID  (q.v.). 

gill  flap,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  A  membrane  attached  to  the  pos- 
terior edge  of  the  gill-lid,  immediately  closing 
the  gill-opening. 

gill  lid,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  The  lid  or  covering  of  the  gills. 

gill-net,  s.  A  net  suspended  in  a  stream, 
having  meshes  which  allow  the  heads  of  the 
fish  to  pass,  and  which  catch  in  the  gills  to 
prevent  the  fish  from  detaching  itself. 

gill  opening,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Thi  opening  by  which  the  water 
from  the  gills  passes  off. 

gill  sac,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  One  of  the  rudimentary  gills  con- 
stituted by  sacs,  occurring  in  the  Myxinoids 
and  Lampreys.  A  gill  of  the  ordinary  fishes 
Is  the  homologue,  not  of  a  single  gill-sac,  but 
of  the  continuous  halves  of  two  of  them. 
(Owen:  Comjiar.  Anat.,  pt.  i.  ;  Fishes.) 

gfll  (2),  ghyll,  "gille,  gylle,  *.  [Icel.  gil 
=  a  deep,  narrow  glen  ;  geil  =  a  ravine.]  A 
fissure  in  a  Lill  ;  a  ravine  with  a  river  running 
through  it  ;  a  brook,  a  ghyll,  a  gully. 

"On  one  band  the  ground  gently  rises  into  a  hill,  on 
the  other  are  th«  rocky  hanks  of  the  rivulet  almost 
perpendicular.  You  may  continue  along  the  pOZ."— 
6ray  .  letten  to  Dr.  Warton,  Sept  14,  17«5. 

gUl  (3),  *.    [Fr.  aiguille  -  a  needle.] 

Flax-dressing  :  A  hackle  ;  a  series  of  points 
which  divide  the  ribbons  of  flax  fibre  into  finer 
parallel  filaments  ready  for  drawing  and  spin- 
ning ;  a  porcupine. 


gill  frame,  gill  head,  s. 

Hitx-dressing :  A  machine  in  which  stricks  of 
wax  are  drawn  out  into  slivers  ;  doubled  and 
combined  with  other  slivers,  and  redrawn 
until  they  assume  the  character  of  rovings, 
and  are  ready  for  spinning.  A  spreader.  Hie 
name  gill-frame  is  derived  from  a  number  of 
vertical  needles  forming  a  comb,  through 
which  the  line  passes  to  the  drawing-roller  ; 
the  gill  is  attached  to  a  fuller-bar,  which  rises 
and  falls  at  intervals,  and  alternately  detains 
and  releases  the  line,  which,  by  a  series  of 
operations,  is  converted  from  a  strick  to  a 
sliver,  and  then  to  a  roving. 

gUl  (4),  s.    [A  shortened  form  of  Gillian  =  Lat. 
Juliana.] 
.     L  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  A  girl,  a  sweetheart,  a  lass.    [GiLLiAN.J 

"  Can  nothing  priuate  haue 
Vncensur'd  of  our  seruauts,  though 

The  simplest  gill  or  knave." 
Warner :  Albioru  England,  bk.  vii.  ch.  xxxvii. 

2.  Malt  liquor  medicated  with  ground-ivy. 
IL  Bot.  :  Ground-ivy,  Nepeta  Glechoma.    It 

is  also  called  Gill-creep-by-the-hedge. 

gill-ale,  s. 
Sot.:  Alehoof. 

gill-flirt,  s.    A  wanton  girl,  a  flirt. 

*  gill-house,  s.     A  house  where  gill  is 
sold. 

"  Thee  shall  each  alehouse,  thee  each  gill-hotae  mourn, 
And  answering  gin-shops  sourer  sighs  return." 

Pope  :  Dunciad.  iii.  147. 

*  gill-run-by-the-sheet,  s. 

Bot. :  Saponaria  officinalis. 

gill  (5),  *  gllle,  *  gyUe,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gelle  =  a 
measure  for  wine  ;  cr  Low  Lat.  gillo,  gella  = 
a  wine  vessel,  a  measure  ;  Ir.  jale  =  a  large 
bowl  ;  Eng.  gallon  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  measure  of  capacity,  containing  the 
fourth  part  of  a  pint.  The  standard  gill  now 
in  use  contains  8'(>65  cubic  inches. 

"  In  full  gillt  his  anxious  thoughts  he  drowns, 
And  quads  away  the  care  that  waits  on  Crowns." 
Ailditon :  The  Playhotue. 

*2.  A  kind  of  measure  among  tin-miners, 
equal  to  a  pint. 

"They  measure  their  block-tin  by  the  gitt.  which 
contatueth  a  pint."— Corew :  Survey  of  CormaaU. 

gil  -lar~6o,  s.    [Irish  (?).] 

Ichthy. :  A  variety  of  the  Common  Trout,  in 
which  the  coats  of  the  stomach  are  said  to  be 
thickened  like  the  gizzard  of  birds  by  feeding 
on  shell-fish.  It  is  found  in  Galway  and  some 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 

gfl-len'-I-a,  s.  [Named  by  Mnench  after  Dr. 
Arnold  Gillen,  a  German  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rosaceae,  family  Spirseidae. 
The  root  of  Gillenia  trifoliata  and  that  of  G. 
stipulacea  are  emetic,  and  perhaps  tonic. 
They  are  used  in  the  United  States  as  ipeca- 
cuanha. 

gfl'-let,  s.  [A  dimin.  of  gill  (4),  s. ;  cf.  giglet.] 
A  sportive  or  wanton  girl  or  woman  ;  a  giglet. 

6il'-li-an,  s.  [A  softened  form  of  Juliana,  the 
female  "name  corresponding  to  Lat.  Julius.] 
A  girl,  a  sweeiheart ;  a  wanton  or  loose  girl. 

gfl  -lie,  s.  [Gael,  gille  =  a  boy,  a  gillie.]  In 
the  Highlands  a  man-servant,  an  out-door 
attendant;  especially  one  who  accompanies 
his  master  while  hunting. 

"And  with  the  help  of  his  gttlies  he  gat  him  into 
the  hills."— Scott :  Waverley.  ch.  xviii. 

gfi-lies'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Gillies  of 
Mendoza  in  Chili.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  small  order 
Gilliesiacese  (q.v.). 

gIl-liif-i-a'-9e-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gil- 
liesHa)  (q.  v.).  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceae.] 
Bot. :  Gilliesiads,  an  order  of  Exogens,  alli- 
ance Liliales.  It  consists  of  small,  herba- 
ceous plants  with  tunicated  bulbs.  The  leaves 
are  grassy ;  the  flowers,  which  are  incon- 
spicuous, are  umbellate,  surrounded  by  bracts, 
the  outer  petaloid  and  herbaceous,  the  inner 
coloured  ;  perianth  minute  ;  stamens  six, 
three  sometimes  sterile ;  ovary  superior,  three- 
celled  ;  style  one,  stigma  simple  ;  capsule 
three-celled,  three-valved,  many-seeded.  They 
occur  in  Chili.  In  1844  Lindley  enumerated 
two  genera,  and  estimated  the  known  species 
at  five. 


gil-lies'-i-ads,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  gilUsi(a) 
(q.v.),  and  Eng.  pi.  stiff,  -ads.] 

Rot.  :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  order  Gilliesia  (q.v.). 

gil  lirig  itc,  s.  [From  Gillinge-Grube  in 
bodermanland,  Sweden,  where  it  occurs.] 

Afin.  :  A  black,  amorphous,  often  compact 
mineral  ;  its  hardness  3,  sp.  gr.  3'04.  Compos.  : 
silica,  27-50  to  32'18  ;  alumina,  0  to  5'50  ; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  0  to  37'49  ;  water,  11'75  to 
20.  &c.  A  variety  of  it  is  called  Thraulite 
(q.v.).  (Dana.) 

gfl'-ly-fldw  er,  gn'-ll-flrfw-er,  *Jer-e- 
floure,  *  gil-lo-fre,  *  gil  lo-fer,  *  gil- 
o-ver,  *  gl-ro-fer,  s.  [Fr.  gtroJU$,  from 
Fr.  &  Prov.  girofle  =  clove  ;  Sp.  girojle,  giro/re; 
Port,  goivo;  Ital.  gtrofa.no;  Lat.  ctiryophyllurn, 
from  Gr.  icapu6</>uAAoi>  (karuophullon)  =  the 
clove  tree  :  xdavov  (karuon)  =  a  nut,  and 
0iiAAoi>  (phullon)  =  a  leaf.) 

Pomol.  :  A  popular  variety  of  apple,  in  some 
localities  termed  "eheepnose." 

Botany  : 

1.  Spec.  :  Matthiola  incana.  Stock,  or  more 
fully,  Stock  Gillyflower.  [STOCK.] 

"  Bring  hither  the  pinke  and  purple  cullambina 
With  gi" 


Spet 


lliflniv. 
Shepheardt  Calender;  April. 


2.  The  genus  Matthiola. 

HCloveGilly  flower  is  DianthusCaryophyllu*! 
Marsh  Gillyflower,  Lychnis  Floscuculi;  Queen's 
Rogue's  or  Winter  Gillyflower,  Hesperis  matro- 
nalis  ;  Sea  Gillyflower,  Armeria  vulgaris  ;  Wall 
Gillyflower  and  Yellow  Gillyflower,  Cheiran- 
thus  Cheiri  ;  Single  Gillyflower,  Dianthus  plu- 
marius;  Turkey  Gillyflower.  Tagetes  erecta  ; 
Water  Gillyflower,  Hottonia  palustris  ;  Winter 
Gillyflower,  Cheiranthus  Cheiri  or  Hesiterif 
matronalis;  and  Gillyflower-grass,  the  same 
as  CARNATION-GRASS  (q.v.). 

•gil'-our,  *gil-er,  *gll-oure,  *gil-owre, 
*  gyl-or,  *  gyl-our,  *  gyl-ur,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

gnilere,    guileor.]    [GuiLER.]    A  deceiver  ;   a 
traitor  ;  a  false,  treacherous  person. 


gil  -ous,  »  gil:ouse,  *  gy-lous,  a.  [Mid. 
Eng.  gilt  =  guile ;  suff.  -ous.]  Treacherous, 
false,  deceitful. 


gll'-p3f,   s.    [Etym.   doubtful.]    A    frolicsome 
young  person,  male  or  female.    (Scotch.) 

gfl-rav'-age  (age  as  Ig),  gil-ralv-itch, 
*  gal  rav-itch,  v.i.  [Etym.  of  first  ele- 
ment doubtful  ;  prob.  either  Scotch  gillie  (q.v.) 
or  Fr.  gueule  =  the  throat ;  and  Eng.  raw.ge.\ 
L  To  hold  a  merry  meeting  with  noise  and 
riot. 

2.  To  plunder,  to  pillage,  to  spoil ;  to  com- 
mif  depredations. 

"  Ye  had  better  stick  to  yourauld  trade  o'  theft- boot, 
black-mail,  spreagbs,  and  a  ill  ravaging— better  stealing 
uowte  than  ruiuingnations."— Xcott :  Sob  Roy,  ch.  xjciii. 

gil  rav  age  (age  as  Ig),  gil-rai-vitch,  a. 

[GlLRAVAOE,  V.]. 

1.  A  noisy  frolic  in  merrymaking,  among 
young  people. 

"  Muckle  din  an'  lend  ntlraMtch  was  amang  them, 
gaflawan  an'  lauchau."—  Edin.  Mag.,Sept.,  1818,  p.  155. 

2.  Disorder,  confusion. 

gil  rav  -ag  er,  (ag  as   Ig)  gil-rav-ach- 

er,  s.    [Eng.  gilravag(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  A  noisy,  riotous  fellow  ;  a  rake. 

2.  A  robber,  a  depredator,  a  plunderer. 

" '  And  wha's  this? '  he  continued,  '  Some  gttlravagef 
that  ye  liae  listed,  I  dare  say.  He  looks  as 'if  he  had  a 
bauld  heart  to  the  highway,  and  a  lang  craig  for  the 
gibbet'  "—Scott:  Rot  Hoy,  ch.  xxiii. 

*ga'-r£,  *  gil -rye,  s.    [O.   Fr.   gilleru.] 
Treachery,  deceit,  fraud. 

"  For  thi  gaudes  and  thi  gilry  I  gif  this  dome." 

Seven  Saget,  3,957. 

*  gilse,  s.    [GRILSE.]     . 

gilt,  pret.,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [GiLD.] 

A.  B.  &  C.  As  pret.,  pa.  par.,  &  particip. 
adj. :  (See  the  verb). 
J>,  As  substantive  : 

1.  Gold  laid  over  the  surface  of  anything ; 
gilding. 

"  Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemished  crown. 
Wipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  sceptre's  gilt. 
And  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  II.,  11.  L 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  p£t,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work.  who.  son :  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  Cull?  t:-;;c,  Syrian.    »,  ce  -  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  lew* 
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•  2.  Money ;  gold. 

"Tliese  corrupted  men  .  .  . 
Have  for  the  gilt  of  Kramrt  ID  guilt  indeed). 
Confirmed  conspiracy  with  fearful  France. 

SlMkap. :  Henru  >'.,  11     (Chorus.) 

8.  Fair  or  grand  show. 

"When  thou  wast  in  thy  srOt,  and  thy  perfume,  they 
mocked  thee."— Shakeap. :  Timon  of  Athent,  iv.  8. 

*gftt(l),  S.     [GUILT,  S.] 

gilt  ed  ed,  n.  Having  the  edges  gildod, 
like  the, once-fashionable  note-paper;  hence 
(|7.  S.)  very  good,  excellent;  as  gilt-edged 
securities. 

Kilt -head,    •  guilt  -bead,  s.     [Eng.  gilt, 
guilt,  and  head.] 

*  1.  Ornith. :  An  unidentified  bird. 
2.  Ichthyology: 

(1)  A  fish,  Chrysophrys  aurata  (having golden 
coloured  eyebrows),  whence  its  English  name. 
The  back  is  silvery  grey  shaded  with  blue,  the 
belly  polished  steel-blue,  with  golden  bands 
along  the  sides.    Length,  a  foot  or  less.    Abun- 
dant in  the  Mediterranean,  whence  it  extends 
in   -ne  direction  to  the  shores  of  Britain,  in  the 
other  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     It  is  of  the 
fiunily  Chcetodontidce.    [CHRYSOPHRYS.] 

"Of  these  wee  saw  comming  out  of  Guinea  a  hun- 
dred in  coiuiKuiy.  which  being  chased  by  the  gilt,  eatU. 
otherwise  called  the  bonites,  doe  to  auoid  them  the 
better,  take  their  flight  out  of  the  water."— Hacklayt : 
Vuyiyet.  iii.  520. 

(2)  A  fish,  CrenUabrusmelops  or  tinea  ;  called 
also  the  Connor,  or  Golden  Maid.     Its  upper 
parts  are  strip**  I  with  red  and  green  ;  the  lower 
parts  green  with  red  spots.   Length,  six  inches. 
Found  along  the  British  coasts.     It  is  of  the 
family  Labridae.    [CRENILABRUS.] 

•  gilt-it  *  gilt-ife,  *  gult-ii;  a.    [Mid.  Eng. 
gilt  =  guilt ;  surf.  -i/=  -ive.]    Guilty. 

••  Who  that  giltif  is,  all  quyte  goth  he." 

Chaucer  :  Troilui  t  Creuida,  iii.  »"0, 

£im,  a.      [An    abbreviation  of  gimp  (q.v.).] 
Neat ;  spruce  ^well-dressed. 


Kent  vp  his 


i  proud  plesaud  quhile  rym." 
Dauglat :  Virgil.  402,  1. 


gim-pig,  *.  A  rest  for  the  arm  of  a  lapi- 
dary, consisting  of  a  rod  of  iron  bent  into  a 
cranked  form. 

gim  -baL  gim-bol,  gim'-ble,  *.      [Lat. 

gemellus  =  twin,  double.]  A  form  of  universal 
joint  for  securing  free  motion  in  suspension, 
or  for  suspending  anything,  as  a  lamp,  a  coin- 


OIMBAL,    WITH   COMPASS. 

pass,  a  chronometer,  &c.,  so  that  it  may 
always  retain  a  certain  position,  or  be  in 
equilibrium.  It  generally  consists  of  a  pair  of 
Interlocked  rings  or  hoops,  moving  the  one 
within  the  other,  and  each  i>er]>endicularly  to 
its  plane,  about  two  axes,  at  right  angles  to 
each  other. 

gimbal  joint,  s.  A  two-part  joint,  hav- 
ing articulations  or  axes  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  It  i.s  used  as  a  shaft-coupling  in 
the  tumbling-rods  of  horse-gear,  in  drilling 
and  sheep-shearing  machines,  and  elsewhere. 

gimbal  ring, ».  A  single  gimbal  by  which 
the  cock-eye  of  the  upper  millstone  is  sup- 
ported on  the  spindle  to  permit  vibration;  a 
rynd. 

gimb  let,  i.    [GIMLET.] 

fim  crack,  *  gin  crack,  ».  &  a.     [Prob. 

Iruiii  Prov  Kng.  gim  =  spruce,  and  crack  =  a 
lively  boy.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  spruce,  pert  boy  ;  a  dandy  ;  a  cox- 
comb. 

"  These  are  fine  gimcrackt :  bey,  here  comes  another, 
A  flagon  full  of  wine  in  his  hand  I  take  it." 

llntum.  t  net.  :  ioyal  Kukjeet,  IT.  ». 

2.  A  trivial,  worthless,  though  showy  piece 
Of  mechanism  ;  a  pretty  but  useless  toy. 

"  Rifled  all  his  |»ke>  and  fobs 
Of  gimcracki,  whims,  and  JigKumbobs." 

Butler :  ffudibrat.  pt.  111.,  a  L 

B.  As  adj. :  Showy  but  worthless. 


gim  let,  gimb  let,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gimlxlet, 
guimbelet ;  Fr.  gibelet.  Formed  from  wimble, 
with  dimin.  sutf.  -et ;  cf.  O.  Dnt.  wimple  = 
a  bore.]  [WIMBLK.]  A  small  boring-tool, 
having  a  leading  screw,  a  grooved  start',  and  a 
cross  handle.  It  is  used  for  boring  small 
holes  in  wood,  &c.,  larger  holes  being  made 
with  an  auger  (q.v.). 

"His  adzes,  saws,  planes,  and  gimlets,  were  not  made, 
as  we  suppose,  to  hew,  cut  smooth,  shape  out,  or  bore 
wood  with  "—Paley :  Jfatural  Theology,  ch.  iv. 

gimlet-eye,  s.    A  squint-eye. 

gim  -let,  gimb  -let,  v.t.    [GIMLET,  *.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  use  or  apply  a  gimlet  to  ; 
to  form  in  by  using  a  gimlet. 

2.  Naut. :  To  turn  round,  as  an  anchor,  by 
the    stock,  that  is  with  a  motion,  like  the 
turning  of  a  gimlet. 

gim  -mal,  s.  &  a.      [Lat.  gemellus  =  twin.] 

[GlMBAL.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  pair  or  series  of  interlocked  rings,  as 
of  a  bit ;  a  gimbal. 

*  2.  A  quaint  piece  of  mechanism ;  a  gim- 
crack. 

"  I  think  by  some  odd  yimmals  or  device 
Their  anus  are  set  like  clocks,  still  to  strike  on. 
Else  ne'er  could  they  hold  out  so  as  they  do." 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  I'/.,  L  i 

B,  .4s  adj. :  Consisting  of  a  series  of  inter- 
locked rings  or  links. 


gimmal  bit,  s. 

bridle. 


The   double-bit   of   a 


"  In  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  yimmnl-bit 
Lies  foul  with  chewed  grass." 

.S/ia*.'i/'.  /  Henry  *'.,  Iv.  2. 

gim'-mer  (1),  s.  [A  lightened  form  of  cummer 
(q.v.).]  An  old  woman.  (Usually  employed 
in  a  contemptuous  sense.)  (iicutch.) 

*  gim'-mer  (2),  s.     [GIMMAL  ]     A  piece  of 

mechanism  ;  a  mechanical  device. 

"  1  saw  my  precious  watch  taken  asunder,  and  lay- 
ing scattered  uinjn  tlie  workman's  shop  l>oard  ;  so  as 
here  lay  a  wheel,  there  the  balance,  here  one  yimnuir, 
there  another,  "—tyj.  Hall:  >i'..r*j,  iii.  704. 

gim  mer,   *  gymb-ure,  *  gym-byre,  s. 

[O.  Icel.  gimbr,  gymbr  ;  Dan.  ginmar.l    A  ewe 
from  one  to  two  years  old.    (Scotch.) 
"The  lad,  for  twa  guid  trimmer  pets, 

Was  laird  hiuisel'." 
Burnt  :  Death  &  Doctor  Hornbook. 

gimp,  ».  [Fr.  gnimpe  =  a.  nun's  wimple  :  prob. 
confused  with  i'r.  guipure  =  a  thread  of  silk 
lace  (Skeat);  ci.  Ger.  gimf,  gimpf  =  a  loop, 
lace,  or  edging  01  silk.] 

Fabric  :  Silk  twist  interlaced  with  wire  or  a 

coarse  cord.      It  is  now  principally  used  in 

upholstery,    though    it   has   at   times    been 

fashionable  for    trimming    wearing   apparel. 

The  term  is  also  used  in  pillow-lace  making, 

signifying  a  thread  thicker    than    ordinary, 

round  which  others  are  twined  or  woven. 

"  Unmoved  by  tongue  and  sights,  he  walked  the  place, 

Through  tape,  toys,  tinsel,  yim/i.  perfume,  and  lace." 

Parntll  :  Elegy  to  an  Old  Urnuty. 

gimp-machine,  ».  A  narrow-ware  loom 
constructed  so  as  to  catch  the  woof  and  form 
loops  or  patterns,  the  gimp  cords  of  various 
sizes  being  carried  by  independent  shuttles  or 
needles. 

gimp-nail,  s.  A  small  forged  nail  with  a 
rounded  head,  used  by  upholsterers. 

gimp,  *  gymp,  a.  &  «.    [Wei.  gu-ymp  =  neat, 
pretty.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Neat,  spruce,  comely. 

"  Now  with  gymp  fingers  doing  strlrgls  smytc, 
And  now  with  subuil  euora  poyutalU  lyte." 

Oouflut  :  Virgil.  >«.  87. 

2.  Slim,  delicate,  slender,  scant  ;  short  in 
measure  or  weight. 

*  B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  witty  jest. 

"  Tharfor,  gnde  freyndls,  for  aue  gympt  or  ane  board, 
I  pray  you  not*  me  not  at  euery  worde." 

Houglai  :  Virgil,  6,  U. 

2.  A  quirk,  a  subtlety. 

"O  man  of  law  !  lat  b*  thy  iutelt«, 
With  wys  jympit,  and  frawdls  interkat." 

llenryionc  :  Banntityna  f'ofrru,  p.  190,  18. 

gimp,  v.t.  [GiMP  (1),  s.J  To  jag,  to  indent, 
to  denticulate. 

•gimp  ing,  s.  [Eng.  gimp,  a.  ;  -ing.]  Trim- 
ming with  gimp. 

"  Ornament  It  well  with  fimping, 
Flounces,  furbelows,  and  crimping." 

faK/teM.  (Met  of  Anoereon.  zzrllL 


'  gim -pie,  s.    [WIMPLE.] 

gin  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  genevre  =  juni]>er :  Lat. 
junijierus,  from  the  spirit  being  flavoured  with 
berries  of  the  juniper.] 

Comm. :  A  compounded  spirit,  prepared 
either  by  re-distilling  plain  spirit  with  juniper 
berries,  coriander  seeds,  angelica  root,  &c., 
or  by  adding  various  essential  oils  to  rectified 
spirit.  The  gin  produced  by  distilling  pos- 
sesses a  much  more  delicate  flavor  than  that 
produced  by  mixing  or  compounding.  The 
strength  of  gin  vanes  from  proof  to  50  under 
proof.  Gin  is  largely  manufactured  from  rye- 
meal  and  malt  in  Holland,  where  the  spirit  is 
flavored  by  juniper  berries.  The  chief  place  of 
manufacture  is  at  Scheidam  ;  whence  it  is  often 
called  Scheidmii,  and  also  Hollautls.  It  is  largely 
exported  to  the  United  States.  Gin  ig  reduced 
with  water,  and  sweetened  with  sugar  or 
syrup,  but  none  of  the  injurious  substances, 
said  to  have  been  used  in  former  times  are 
now  found  even  in  low-class  gins.  Cordial  gin 
is  sweetened  gin  flavored  with  certain  spices. 
Orange  gin  possesses  the  flavour  of  orange 
peel.  Sloe  gin  is  prepared  by  steeping  sloes  in 
strong  gin  for  some  weeks,  then  filtering  and 
reducing  with  water. 

"  Ingenuity  is  exhausted  in  devising  attractive  title* 
for  the  different  descriptions  of  fin."  —  Dickent  : 
Sketchet  by  Bat ;  Uin-shopt. 

gin-house  (1),  s.  A  place  where  gin  to 
sold ;  a  gin-palace. 

gin-mill,  «.  A  low  drinking  place.  (U.S. 
Slang.) 

gin-palace,  s.  A  gaily  decorated  public- 
house,  usually  in  a  low  neighbourhood  ;  one 
in  which  spirits  are  the  staple  articles  of  con- 
sumption. 

"  If  temperance  societies  could  suggest  an  antidote 
against  hunger  or  distress,  or  establish  dispensaries 
for  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  Lethe-water,  gin- 
palacet  w  ulil  be  numbered  among  the  things  that 
were."—  Mckent :  Sketches  by  Bat ;  ain-thopt. 

gin-shop,  s.  The  same  as  GIN-PALACB 
(q.v.). 

"  Death,  at  unawares,  might  duck  him 
Deeper  than  the  grave,  and  quench 
The  yiniliops  light  in  hell's  grim  drench." 

R.  aromting :  ChriUnua  Eve,  ill. 

gin-sling,  i.  A  cold  drink,  composed  of 
gin,  soda-water,  lemon,  and  sugar. 

gin  (2),  *  ginne  (1),  *  gyn  (1),  *  gynne  (1), 
s.    [A  contraction   of   Fr.   engin,   trom  Lat. 
ingenium  —  a  contrivance.]    [ENGINE.] 
*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  mechanical  contrivance  or  engine;  • 
machine. 

"[They]  gran  ten  to  lend  to  the  seid  John  Wastell 
sum  part*  of  old  scaffoldyug,  tymbre.  and  the  use  of 
certayne  stuff,  and  necessaryes  there,  as  ijynnet,  wels, 
cables,  &c."—Walpole:  Aneedotet.  i. ;  App.  Indenture, 
4  llenry  VIII. 

2.  An  engine  of  torture. 

"  Typhteus  ioyuts  were  streached  on  a  ffin. 
Theseus  condemned  to  endless  tlouth  by  law ; 
And  fifty  sisters  water  in  leke  vessels  draw." 

Spmter:  /•.«.,  I.  v.  St. 

3.  Mechanism  ;  mechanical  arrangement. 

"  Bid  him  descend,  and  trill  another  pin 
(For  therin  lieth  the  eifect  of  all  the  gin}, 
And  he  wol  duuu  descend,  and  don  your  will." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,tM. 
IL  Machinery: 

1.  A  portable  hoisting-machine  whose  frame 
is  a  tripod,  one  leg  being  movable  so  as  to 
vary  its  angle  of  elevation,  and  thus  deter- 
mine the  height  of  the  apex  ;  the  other  two 
legs  preserve  their  relative  distance,  and  form 
standards  for  the  drum,  round  which  the  rope 
is  wound  by  power  applied  to  the  handspikes. 
For  heavy  weights  a  fall  and  tackle  is  used  ; 
and  for  hoisting  a  bucket  from  a  well  or  mine, 
simply  a   couple   of   pulleys  to  change   the 
direction  of  motion  of  the  rope.    One  pulley 
is  suspended  from  the  apex,  and  the  other 
attached  between  the  two  permanent  legs,  so 
as  to  change  the  rope  to  a  horizontal  position, 
for  the  attachment  of  a  draught  horse. 

2.  A  pump  operated  by  windmill. 

"Nofrtru  or  machines  could  suffice  to  lay  and  kee» 
them  dry."— Aty  .  The  Creation,  II. 

3.  A  coal-hoisting  machine  ;  a  whin. 

4.  A  machine  for  separating    cotton-flbre 
from  the  seeds. 

gin-block,  «.  A  tackle-block  with  a  hook 
to  swing  from  the  gib  of  a  crane  or  from  the 
sheer  of  a  gin. 

gin-horse,  *.  A  mill-horse  ;  a  horse  em- 
ployed in  working  a  gin. 


boll,  b£y;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,     ph      f 
-dan.  -tlan  =  shan.      tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  ~  zhun.     -cious,  -tious,    sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  beL  d#L 
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gin  house  (.'-'.  '-  A  house  or  building 
Where  cottou  is  ginned. 

gin  race,  s. 

Mining  :  A  miner's  terra  for  the  horse-track 
of  a  whin  or  hoisting  apparatus. 

gin  -ring,  s.  The  ring  or  circle  In  which 
A  horse  moves  in  working  a  gin. 

gin-saw,  s.  A  saw  used  in  a  cotton-gin 
tor  drawing  the  fibres  through  the  grid,  leav- 
ing the  seed  in  the  hopper. 

gin-wheel,  s. 

1.  A  wheel  in  a  cotton-gin.     It  may  mean  a 
wheel   with  curved  pointed   teeth  or  claws, 
which  act  as  the  teeth  <>i  the  usual  saws  in 
drawing  the  fibre  through  the  grid  ;    or  the 
brush-wheel,  which  cleans  the  lint  from  the 
said  wheel  or  saw. 

2.  The  wheel  or  drum  of  a  whin. 

gin  (3).  •  glnno  (2),  *  gyn  (2),  *  gynne  (2), 
«  [Icel.  e»»na=to  dupe,  to  deceive.  (.Stoat).] 
A  trap,  a  snare,  te  catch  animals  and  birds. 

"  Forbear,  forbe&r,  thy  vaiu  amusements  cease, 
Thy  woodcocks  bom  their  yiia  awhile  release." 

tlartli  :  Ditpemary.  li.  165. 

•gin  (4),  *  gyn,  s.  [A.S.  gin.]  A  chasm,  a 
gap- 

"  And  thus  his  spreith  he  had  vuto  his  in, 
And  with  ane  uuhiue  atari-  cksit  has  the  gyn." 
Douglat  :  Virgil,  248,  25. 

gin  (1),  v.t.  [GiN  (2),  s.]  To  clean  cotton  of 
the  seeds  by  meaus  of  a  gin. 

"  It  pay*  him  better  to  sell  his  cotton  in  Fiji  un- 
ginned  at  threepence  halfpenny  per  Ib.  than  to  send  it 
home  ginned."—  Timtt,  April  15,  1874. 

gin  (2),  v.t.  [GiN  (3),  s.]  To  catch  in  a  snare 
or  trap  ;  to  snare. 

"So.  so,  the  woodcock's  ginned." 
Beaum.  *  t'/et.  :  Pauionate  Madman,  ill.  1. 

•  gin  (3),    »  glnne,    *  ginn-en.    *  gyn, 

*  gynne  (pa.  t.  t  gan,  *  gon,  *  gun),  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.   ginnan,   found  in  the  compounds  on- 

S'nnan,  be-ginnan  —  to   begin  ;    cogn.   with 
ut.  beginnen  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  beginnan  ;  Ger. 
Ijeginnen;  Goth.  dvginnan=to  begin.]  [OAK.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  begin. 

"This  lessoun  thus  I  ginne." 

William  qf  Palemt,  l,H». 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  begin. 

"  Into  hyr  bedde  the  boy  gan  crepe." 

'Jctavian,  17d 

H  Obsolete  now  except  in  poetry. 

gin,  r.onj.  &  prep.  [A  contr.  of  gif  and  =  if 
and  ;  or  a  corruption  of  given  (?).]  [GlF.J 

A.  As  conj.  :  If. 

"  We'll  lose  the  place  gin  there's  ony  ruair  complaint* 
O'  the  kind."—  Scott  :  Antiquary,  ch.  xv. 

B.  As  prep.  :    By,    before,    or   against   a 
certain  time. 

"  Oin  night  we  came  unto  a  gentle  place, 
And  as  he  promised  sae  I  faiid  the  case." 

Kott  :  aelenore,  p.  88. 

•gl-nete,  s.    [GENET.] 

•gin'-ful,  'gyn-ful,  a.  [Eng.  gin  (3),  a.  ; 
-full.]  Deceitful,  treacherous,  false. 

"Sogimful  of  speche."       P.  Plowman,  6,029. 

*  ging,  *.    [GANG,  s.]    A  gang,  a  body,  a  crowd. 

"  Sure  he  has  got 
Some  bawdy  pictures,  to  call  all  this  ging." 

Ben  J  onion:  Alchymitt,  T.  L 

gin'  -gal,  s.  [A  native  word.]  An  East  Indian 
breech-loading  fire-arm,  carrying  a  ball  from 
foar  to  eight  ounces.  It  is  fired  from  a  rest. 

[JlNOAL.] 

gin  gel  ly,  gin'-gil-Ie,  s.  [An  East  Indian 
word.]  For  def.  see  compound. 

gingelly,  or  gingillie  oil,  s.    The  oil 

of  Sesamum  orientate. 

gin  -ger,  "  gin-gluere,  *gyn-gyre,  *gin- 
giv-er,  *  gin-glb-er,  •  zim-blp-er-1, 

*  zin-gi-ber-i,    s.   &    a.      [Fr.    gingembre  ; 
Prov.  gingebre,  gingibre,  gingiebre  ;  Sp.  gengi- 
bre  ;  Port,  gengivre;   Ital.  zenzero,  zenzevero, 

' 


zenzovero';  Lat.  zinziberis,  from  Gr. 
(zinggiberis)  =  an  Arabian  spice  plant,  the 
root  of  which  was  used  in  medicine  ;  probably 
ginger,  Sans,  cringaseera  —  antler-shaped,  re- 
ferring to  the  resemblance  of  the  root  to  the 
horn  of  some  ruminant  animals.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Botany  : 

(1)  Zingiber  offlcinale,  Common  or  Narrow- 
leaved  Ginger.    It  has  subsessile  linear  lance- 


( 'In  1 1'  smooth  leaves.oblong  spikes.acute  bracts, 
and  a  three-lolwd  lip.  It  is  a  native  of  India, 
but  is  cultivated  in  most  tropical  countries. 

(•J)  The  genus  Zingiber.  There  is  a  Broad- 
leuved  Ginger,  Zingiber  Zerumbet,  also  a  native 
of  India.  It  is  used  externally  for  cataplasms 
and  fermentations  but  is  not  eaten. 

(3)  »</«m  acre,  from  its  extreme  pungency. 

2.  Comm. :  The  dry  wrinkled  rhizomes  of  the 
ginger  -  plant.  The  pieces,  or  as  they  are 
called  races,  are  usually  from  two  to  four 
inches  long,  branched,  flat,  and  of  a  pale  buff 
colour.  Ginger  is  known  in  commerce  under 
two  forms,  coated  and  uneoated  or  scraped, 
the  latter  having  bee.i  deprived  of  its  epider- 
mis when  in  the  green  state,  and  sold  as  white 
ginger.  The  chief  varieties  imported  into  this 
country  are  Jamaica,  Cochin,  Bengal,  Japan, 


GINGER-PLANT. 

and  African.  The  first  three  are  scraped  gin- 
gers, and  of  these  Jamaica  is  the  most  esteemed 
owing  to  its  colour  and  flavour.  Some  kinds 
of  ginger  are  bleached  with  chloride  of  lime, 
whilst  others  are  simply  coated  with  chalk  to 
give  them  a  whiter  appearance.  Ginger  is  an 
agreeable  aromatic,  and  a  valuable  stomachic  ; 
but  is  more  largely  used  as  a  condiment  than 
as  a  medicine.  Preserved  ginger,  so  largely 
exported  from  the  Chinese  Empire  in  jars, 
consists  of  the  young  rhizomes  boiled  in 
syrup.  Ground  ginger  is  frequently  adulter- 
ated, the  chief  adulterants  being  sago  flour, 
wheat  flour,  ground  rice,  and  arrowroot. 
These  are  added,  not  only  to  increase  the 
weight,  but  to  whiten  a  dark-coloured  variety, 
which  is  then  sold  as  a  first-class  ginger.  All 
these  substances  can  be  readily  detected  by 
the  microscope. 

3.  Pkarm. :  Ginger  is  the  rhizome  scraped 
and  dried  of  Zingiber  officinale,  a  native  of  East 
India ;  also  grown  in  the  West  Indies.  Ginger 
contains  a  volatile  oil,  starch,  resinous  matter, 
gum,  woody  fibre,  &c.  It  is  an  aromatic 
stimulant  and  carminative,  and  is  given  in 
dyspepsia  and  with  purgative  medicines  to 
prevent  griping.  It  is  used  to  prepare  Syrupus 
Zingiberis,  Syrup  of  Ginger,  and  Tinctura 
Zingiberis,  Tincture  of  Ginger. 

T  Amada,  or  Mango  Ginger,  is  Curcuma 
Amada;  Egyptian  Ginger,  Colocasia  esculenta ; 
Indian,  or  Wild  Ginger,  Asarum  canadense; 
and  Wood-ginge  an  old  book-name  for  Ane- 
mone ranunculoides.  (Treas.  of  Hot.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  from,  or  in  any  other  way 
pertaining  or  relating  to  it.  (See  the  com- 
pounds.) 

ginger-ale,  s.  A  temperance  beverage, 
prepared  by  dissolving  sugar  in  water,  flavour- 
ing with  ginger  or  essence  of  ginger,  and 
colouring  with  a  solution  of  caramel.  Each 
bottle  is  then  aerated  with  carbonic-acid  gas, 
and  securely  corked.  Ginger-ale  is  a  true 
non-intoxicating  drink,  the  only  spirit  which 
can  possibly  be  present  being  a  mere  trace 
from  the  essence  of  ginger  used. 

ginger-beer,  s.  A  popular  effervescing 
beverage  prepared  from  a  mixture  of  ginger, 
white  sugar,  and  water,  the  whole  being  sub- 
jected to  fermentation  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  yeast.  The  amount  of  proof-spirit  pre- 
sent in  ginger-beer  varies  from  one  to  five  per 
cent.,  whilst  the  gravity  varies  from  1012'  to 
1026'. 

ginger-brandy,  s.  A  cordial  prepared 
by  steeping  bruised  ginger  in  brandy  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  sweetening  with  sugar. 
It  contains  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  of 
proof  spirit. 


ginger  -  cordial,   .-.     An   anfermenwd 

beverage,  prepared  by  simply  adding  essence 
of  ginger  to  plain  spirit,  and  sweetening  with 
su^ar  or  syrup.  It  contains  from  ten  to 
eighteen  per  cent,  of  proof-spirit.' 

ginger-grass,  s. 

Hot. :  A  grass,  Anatherium  Nardus,  indi- 
genous to  India,  in  parts  of  which  the  native 
name  is  Koshel. 

ginger-plant,  s. 

Sot. :  Tanacetum  vulgare. 

ginger-pop,  s.  The  same  as  GINGER- 
BEER  (q.v.).  (L'olloq.) 

ginger-wine,  s.  A  popular  British  wine, 
made  by  the  fermentation  of  sugar,  water,  and 
bruised  ginger,  It  contains  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  per  cent,  of  proof-spirit. 

gin  -ger-ade,  s.  [Eng.  ginger,  with  suff.  -ode, 
formed  on  the  analogy  of  lemonade.}  A  strong 
sugar  syrup  flavoured  with  essence  of  ginger. 
It  is  used  in  the  manufacturing  districts  foi 
mixing  with  gin. 

gin  ger-bread,  s.  [Eng.  ginger,  and  bread.} 
A  well-known  dark-coloured  bread  made  from 
wheat  flour,  treacle,  moist  sugar,  ground  gin- 
ger, and  other  spices.  It  is  sold  in  the  form 
of  square  thick  cakes. 

"An'  I  had  but  one  iwnny  in  the  world,  thou 
should'st  have  it  to  buy  giivjerbreud." — Shaktup.; 
Love  l  Labour' I  Lost,  V.  1. 

gingerbread-nuts,  s.  pi.  Small  button. 
like  cakes  of  gingerbread. 

gingerbread  -  tree,    gingerbread  - 

plum,  s. 
Botany : 

1.  Parinarium   macrophyllum,  one  of   the 
Chrysobalanacese. 

2.  The  name   given  in   Egypt  to  a  pakm, 
Hyphcene  thebaica,  its  mealy  rind  resembling 
gingerbread. 

gingerbread-work,  s. 

Arch. :  Ornamental  work  cut  or  carved  in 
fanciful  shapes,  as  an  ornament  to  buildings. 

gin  -ger- worts,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  ginger,  and  pL 
worts.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  th* 
order  Zingiberacese  (q.v.). 

gin'- ger -ly,  adv.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubtful 
According  to  Skeat,  from  Sw.  dial,  ginyla, 
gdngla  =  to  go  gently :  hence  =  with  tottering 
steps.  According  to  others,  from  an  O. 
Eng.  gingralic  =  like  a  young  person,  from 
A.S.  gingra  =  a  young  person.] 

A.  As  adv. :  In  a  delicate,  fastidious,  or 
nice  manner ;  daintily,  fastidiously. 

"  Has  it  a  corn  ?  or  do's  it  walk  ou  conscience. 
It  treads  so  gingerly  t " 

Beaum.  i  flat. :  Lore't  Cure,  it  4. 
*  B.  As  adj.  :  Delicate,  dainty,  fastidious. 
"  We  stayghe  and  prolonge  our  goyng,  with  a  iiyce 
or  tendre  and  softe,    delicate,  or  yyngerly   pace." — 
Udal:  Flovrretfor  Latiue  Speaking,  to.  96. 

*  gin'- ger -ness,    s.      [Eng.  ginger;  -nest.} 
Delicacy,  niceness,  daintiness,  fastidiousness. 

"  Their  gingerneu  in  tripping  on  toes  like  young 
goats."— Stubbei:  Anatomy  of  Abutel,  p.  42. 

*  gin'-ger-OUS,  a.    [Eng.  ginger  (q.v.) ;  -oiw.) 
Of  the  colour  of  ginger  ;  pale  yellow. 

"  Mr.  Lammle  takes  his  gingerout  whiskers  in  las 
left  hand,  and  bringing  them  together  frowns  fur- 
tively at  his  beloved  out  of  a  thick  gingerous  bush."— 
Die/cent :  Our  Mutual  friend,  ch.  x. 

ging  -ham,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  guingan,  from  Guiu- 
gatnp,  a  town  in  Brittany,  where  the  stuff  is 
made.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
Fabric: 

1.  A  kind  of  linen  or  cotton  fabric,  coloured 
in  the  thread. 

2.  A  common  umbrella,  as  made  of  such 
stuff.    (Slang.) 

B.  As  adj. :   Made  of  the  stuff  described 
in  A. 

*  gin'-gi-ber,  s.    [ZINZIBEB.] 

ging'-ing,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

Mining:  The  lining  of  a  shaft  with  bricks 
or  masonry  ;  called  also  steining  or  staining. 

*  gin-gi'-val,  a.  &  s.      [Lat.  gingiva  =  the 
gum.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wpli,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se.  ce^-e;    ey  =  ib    qu  -  fcw. 
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strive  to  cut  a  thread  in  their 
to  sweeten  it, 
:luae  appulse.  especially  the 


A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  gums. 

"Whilst  the  I  tali 
pronunciation  bet' 

they  make  the  occluse  appu     .     .  .         .     . 

softer  than  we  do."— Holder :  Element*  of  Speech. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  letter  so  named  from  the 
manner  iu  which  it  is  uttered. 

"  Oingiralt,  in  uttering  which  the  tongue  is  pressed 
against  the  gums."—  Wright :  Grammar  of  the  Arabic 
Language,  i.  4. 

•  gin  -gle,  v.i.  &  t.    [JINGLE,  ».] 

*  gingle  boy,  s.    A  coin. 

"  The  sign  of  the  gingle-boyt  hangs  at  the  door  of  our 
pockets."— Mastinger  :  Virgin  Martyr,  ii.  2. 

*  gin  -gle,  s.    [JINGLE,  s.) 

*giif-gles,  s.  [See  def.]  A  corruptton  of 
Shingles  (q.v.).  So  called  because  it  some- 
times encircles  the  person  affected  like  a 
girdle.  (Lat.  cingula.) 


•Jin'  gly-moid,    a.     [Lat.   ginglymus 
Gr.  t*6os  (eiilos)  =  form.] 

Anat. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  a 
ginglymus  (q.v.). 

ffln'-gly-mus,  s.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  yiyyAvpo«, 
and  •yiyyAu/ios  (gingglumos)  =  a  ball  and  socket 
Joint.] 

Anat.  :  A  hinge  joint,  one  which  admits 
only  of  flexion  and  extension,  as  the  elbow, 
the' knee,  and  the  ankle  joints. 

gin  -go,  gink  -go,  s     [Japanese.] 

Dot. :  A  tree,  Salisburia  adiantifolia. 

ginn,  gin'-nee,  s.    [JINN,  JINNEE.] 

•  ginne,  v.t.  &  i.    [GiN,  v.] 
•gin  -ner,  s.    [GINNLE,  s.] 
:  gin  -net,  s.    [GENET.] 

gin  ning  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [GiN  (1),  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  cleaning 
cottmi  by  means  of  a  gin. 

•  gin   nihg  (2),  *  gin  ninge,  *  gyn  ynge, 
pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [GiN  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  'B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  beginning;  a 
beginning. 

gin-nle,  gin  ner,  «.  [A  dimin.  from  Icel. 
gin  =  the  mouth  ;  A.S.  gin  =  a  chasm,  an 
opening.]  The  gill  of  a  fish. 

"  A  ginner  of  y»  fysche ;  branchia."  —  Cath->l.  Angli- 

gln-nle,  gin-le,  v.t.  [GINNLE,  ».]  To  fish 
with  the  hands,  by  groping  under  banks  and 

stones,  as  in  tickling  trout 

"  Ye  took  me  aihlins  for  a  black-flsher  it  was  gaun 
to  ginle  the  chouks  o'  ye."— Saint  Patrick,  iii.  42. 

gin'-ny,  s.  [Prob.  a  dimin.  corrupt  otgin  = 
engine.]  (For  def.  see  etym.  and  compound.) 

ginny-carriage,  «.  A  railway  car  for 
conveying  material. 

•  gin  our,  *  gyn-our,  s.    [O.  Fr.  englgneor, 
engineer.}    An  engineer ;  one  who  worked  a 
military  engine. 

"The  ijunourt  sond  and  stones  caste." 

Richard  Casur  de  Lion,  S.91&. 

gin  -song,  gin  -89hen,  ».  [Chinese  <ji»srn, 
said  by  Grosser  to  Iw  =  that  which  resembles 
a  man  or  a  man's  thigh  ;  or  from  gen-seng  = 
first  of  plants.] 

1.  Phar.  :  The  root  of  Panax  Ginseng.     It 
has  a  sharp,  arom.itic,  peculiar  taste,  and  is 
prescrilwd  oy  the  Chinese  in  diseases  attended 
by  bodily  weakness.    Some  think  its  virtues 
imaginary. 

2.  The  plant  of  which  No.  1  is  the  root.    It 
belongs  to  the  Araliaceae  (Ivyworts). 

gi-o-ber  tite,  «.  [Named  after  Giobert, 
who  analyzed  it.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Magneslte  (Dona).  A 
vai  iety  of  Dolomite  (Brit  M us.  Cat.). 

gio  00-96,  adv.     [Ttal.] 

Mus. :  In  a  playful,  sportive  manner. 

•glour,  *  gyour,  «.  [Hind,  git,  gy  =  guide ; 
suff.  -our.]  A  guide.  (Trevisa,  i.  349.) 


gip,  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  take  out  the 
insides  of  herrings.    (Bailey.) 

gip'-ci-ere,  s.    [GIPSER.] 

gipe,  *gype,   s.     [O.  Fr.   gipe,  jupe ;  Ger. 
joppe;  FT.  jupe.]    An  upper  frock  or  cassock. 


•gip'-dn,  *ge-poun,  *gy-pun,  s.    [O.Fr. 

gippon,  jtippon ;  Ital.  giuhboite ;  Sp.  jubon ; 
Fr.jupon.]  [JupON.J  A  tight-fitting  coat  or 
vest ;  a  short  cassock. 

"  With  naught  to  fence  his  dauntless  breast 
But  the  close  gipon't  under-vest." 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermain,  lit  18. 

•gip'-ser,  *gip-sire,  *gyp-cer,  *gip- 
Ci-ere,  s.  [Fr.  gibeciere  =  a  game-bag;  gibier 
=  game.  ]  A  purse,  a  pouch  ;  formerly  worn 
attached  to  the  girdle. 

"  An  anelace  and  a  gipciere  all  of  silk, 
Heng  at  his  girdcl,  white  as  morwe  milk." 

C/iouwr :  C.  T.,  359. 

*  gip   sous,  a.    [GYPSUM.]    Clayey. 

"  Out  of  gi  'isous  or  plaisterly  ground  "  —  Fuller : 
Camb.  University,  vii.  86. 

gip'-sy.    typ'-sy,   *gip-sen,  s.  &  a.    [A 

corruption  of  Mid.  Eng.  Egypcien  =  Egyptian  ; 
Fr.  Egyptian  ;  from  Low  Lat  jEgyptianus, 
from  /EgyuttMa  =  an  Egyptian  ;  Gr.  Aiyuimos 
(Aiguptios),  from  Atyunros  (Aignptos)  =  Egypt. 
So  palled  from  its  being  popularly  supposed 
that  they  came  from  Egypt,  but  their  real 
home  was  linlia.  By  the  Germans  they  were 
called  Zigenner ;  Dut.  Heidenen(~  Heathens) ; 
L)an.  <fe  Sw.  Tatars;  Ital.  Zingari ;  Sp.  Gitanos 
and  Zincali ;  Fr.  Bohemiens ;  Pers.  Sisech ; 
Hind.  Karachee;  and  by  themselves  Som 
(—  man).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  The  language  spoken  by  the  gipsies. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  person  of  a  dark  complexion  ;  used 
in  contempt  or  reproach. 

"  Laura,  to  his  lady,  was  but  a  kitchen-wench  ; 
Dido  a  dowdy  ;  Cleopatra  a  gipty."~Skukeip. :  Komn 
i  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

(2)  A  cunning  or  crafty  person  ;  a  person  of 
bad  character ;  a  sly  person. 

"  A  slave  I  am  to  Clara's  eyes : 
The  gipsy  knows  her  power  and  flies." 

Prior :  Dutch  Proverb. 

H.  Technically : 

1.  Ethnol.  :    A   nomad  Eastern   race,  the 
members  of  which  came  to  Europe  by   way 
of  the  Isthmus  of   Suez   and   Egypt.      They 
were,  therefore,  assumed  to  be  Egyptians,  and 
are  so  called  in  the  Elizabethan  legislation 
against  them,  and  in  other  places.    As  Egypt 
became  better  known  to  the  English,  it  was 
found  that  the  "  Egyptians  "  were  as  much 
foreigners  there  as  here.      It  is  now  proved 
that    they  are  from  India,   and  apparently 
from  that  part  of  itad.jacent  to  the  river  Indus, 
with  the  languages  of  some  tribes  inhabiting 
the  banks  of  which  their  tongue  best  agrees. 
A  tribe  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  are  called 
Tchinganes,  which  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  Tchingenes,  by  which  name  these  wanderers 
are  known  in  Turkey  and  the  Levant.     They 
call  themselves  Sind,  the  name  of  the  country 
through  which  the  Indus  flows  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course.    They  are  believed  to  have 
quitted  their  native  country  in  dread  of  Timur 
Beg,  better  known  as  Timoor  the  Tartar,  or 
Tamerlane,  and  first  appeared  in  Paris,  in  the 
end  of  August,  1427. 

2.  Entom. :  A  moth,  Hypogymna  dispar,  of 
the  tribe  Bombycina  and  the  family  Liparids-. 
The    male    is    dark-brown,    and  the    female 
greyish-white. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  gipsy  or 
gipsies  ;  resembling  a  gipsy. 

"  The  frock  and  <?;/"»  bonnet" 

Trnnytnn  :  Maud.  I.  XX.  19. 

gipsy-hat,  *  gypsy-hat, .«.  A  hat  with 
large,  side  flaps  worn  by  women. 

gipsy-moth,  gypsy-moth, «. 

Ent'iin. :  The  same  as  GIPSY,  A.  II.  2  (q.v.). 

gipsy- winch,  --. 

M<ii-h..:  A  small  winch,  having  a  drum, 
ratchet,  and  pawl ;  it  may  be  fastened  to  a  post. 
The  handle  of  the  winch  is  attached  by  stir- 
rups to  a  cap  revolving  on  the  axis.  Two 
motions  can  be  applied  to  the  winch,  the 
ordinary  rotary  method  of  working  the  handle, 


and  a  reciprocating  motion,  In  which  the 
handle  is  worked  up  and  down  like  a  pump- 
handle. 

gip  -sy,  gyp'-sy,  v.i.    [GIPSY,  s.]   To  picnio 

or  camp  out  in  the  woods. 

gip  sy  ism,  gyp  -sy-ism,  s.  [Eng.  gipsy, 
ism.] 

1.  The  habits,  practices,  acts,  or  arts  of 
gipsies  ;  cheating,  deception. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  gipsy. 

gip'-  sy -like,  gjp'-sy-like,  a.  [Eng.  gipsy, 
gypsy ;  like.]  Like  a  gipsy  or  gipsies  ;  resem- 
bling gipsies. 

"  The  heath  was  fringed  by  a  wild  gipsylike  camp  of 
vast  extent."— Macaulay  :  BiU.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

gip'-  sy  -  wort,   gyp-sy-wort,  *.     [Eng. 
gypsy,  gipsy,  and  wart.] 
Botany : 

1.  Lycopus  europceus.     It  is  a  labiate  plant, 
dense  whorls  of  flowers,  white,  with  purple 
dots;  hairy  within,  and  having  two  stamens 
and  leaves  deeply  and  irregularly  pinnatifid  or 
serrate.     It  is  about  two  feet  high,  and  grows 
in  England,  &c.,  in  ditchesand  by  river  banks. 

2.  The  genus  Lycopus. 

gi-raffe,  *  gJ-raf'-fe,  s.  [Fr.  girafe;  Sp. 
&  Port,  girafa ;  Ital.  giraffa,  from  Arab. 
zurafa.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  Camelopard,  Camelopardalis 
girafa.    It  constitutes  the  type  of  the  family 
Camelopardalidie  (q.v.).     It  has  an  affinity  to 
the  camel ;  but  its  resemblance  to  the  leopard, 
which  is  only  in  its  colour  and  spots,  is  an 
analogy   and   no   more.    It   has   two   small 
frontal  horns  and  one  central  horn.    The  neck 
is  very  long,  but  has  only  the  normal  number 
of  cervical  vertebrae.    The  tongue  is  long  and 
prehensile,  and  is  used  for  stripping  leaves  off 
trees.    The  forelegs  are  very  long,  making  the 
animal  stand  15  to  18  feet  high.  It  lives  in  small 
herds,  and  gallops  in  a  ludicrously  clumsy 
manner.  The  animal  is  inoffensive  when  unmo- 
lested, but  will  try  to  kick  its  assailant  if  it 
be  attacked.    Its  flesh  is  good  ;  when  old  it 
becomes  coarse  ;    the  liide    makes  excellent 
leather.     It  is  found  in  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and 
the  Cape  of  Good   Ho]>e  ;    probably  also  in 
every  part  of  the  intermediate  region. 

2.  Palceont. :  Species  of  giraffe  have  been 
found  in  Miocene  strata  in  India,  Greece,  and 
France. 

gi-raff-i'-na,  s.  pi.  [Eng.,  4c.  girajfte),  and 
Lat.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inn.) 

Zool. :  A  tribe  of  ruminant  mammals,  some- 
times constituted  for  the  reception  of  the 
fai..ily  Camelopardalidw,  witli  which  it  agree* 
•'n  extent 

gir  -an-dole,  «.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  girandola,  from 
girare  =  to  turn  about ;  Lat.  gyrus  —  a  turn.) 

1.  Ord.  Lit  nil.  :  A  branching  candle-holder 
or  chandelier  ;  a  gaselier. 

"  eirandolet  of  silver  and  mother-of. pearl."— Lytton. 
(Latham.} 

2.  Pyrot. :  A  kind  of  revolving  firework  ;  A 
revolving  sun. 

*  gir    ant,  a.     [Lat.  riyrnns,  pr.  par.  of  gyro  = 

to  turn  round  in  a  circle.)  Whirling,  revolving. 

"  I  wound  In  girunt  orbits,  smooth  and  white." 

K.  B.  Bromting. 

gir  ar  din'-i  a,  s.  [Named  by  Gaudichaud, 
iu  1820,  after  Si  Girardin.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Urticacese.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  says  that  a  kind  of  cloth,  and  also  a 
sort  of  cordage,  are  made  from  fibre  furnished 
by  Girardinia  heterophylla,  common  inSikkim 
and  other  parts  of  the  Himalayas.  Thread  is 
made  in  Southern  India  from  the  closely 
allied  species  G.  Leschenaidtiana. 

glr'-a-sdl,  gir'-a-sole,  s.  [Fr.  girasol,  from 
Lat.  gyro  =  to  turn,  and  sol  =•  the  sun.] 

1.  Min. :  A  variety  of  opal.  It  is  bluish 
white,  and  is  translucent,  with  reddish  reflec- 
tions in  a  bright  light 

t  2.  Bot. :  A  p\&nt—Heliotropium  europceui*, 
more  commonly  called  the  Turnsole. 

giraumont  (as   zher-6    mori),   ».     [Fr. 

airaumont,    giraumon ;    remote    »tym.    un- 
known.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  cucurbitaceous  plant,  Cwurbita  Pepo. 

2.  Another  cucurbitaceous  plant  of  unknown 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl:  oat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =t 
-tian  =  shan.       tion.  -slon  =  shun :    tion,  -slon  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL  del. 
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s,  the  seeds  of  which  are  said  by  End- 
lii-her  to  destroy  the  tapeworm. 

gird  (IX  '  gyrd.  ».    [GIRD  (1),  »•] 

*  L  Lit. :  A  stroke  with  a  rod  or  switch, 
II  Figuratively : 

I.  A  twitch,  a  pang. 

" '  ••>n.<'-ii>n'.v  by  this  means  is  freed  from  m»ny  fear, 
tnl  <7ii~ii  and  '.wlugea  which  the  atheist  feels."  — 
TilMton. 

*  '_>.    A  spurt 

"  He  hunts  well  for  »  jinL'-A  iamt :  Worlu,  L  475. 

3.  A  sarcasm,  a  gibe,  a  sneer. 

"  I  thank,  thee  for  th«t  tint,  good  Franta" 

Shaken*.  :  taming  <\f  the  Shrew,  v.  1 

gird  (2),  s.    [GIRD  (2),  v.]    A  hoop  for  holding 
together  a  tub,  barrel,  or  the  like. 

*  gird  sting,  ».      Apparently  a  sting  or 
pole  for  making  a  gird  or  hoop. 

"  Uird-iiina'  the  hundreth  contenlng  sex  scon  — 
xH  •—«<!<«  U5UI.  2,  L  a. 

gird  (1),  "  gird-en  (1),  *  gyrd-on,  v.t.  &  i. 
fFrom  Mid.   Eng.  gerde,  ytrde  =  a  rod  (Eng. 
yard);  ct  Ger  ?er««=arod.]    [GiRDE.J 
•A.  Transitive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  strike,  to  hit. 

"  He  jurie  Su.irrl  >n  that  hasfd." 

L-ivumon,  L  «. 

2.  To  pierce :  to  cut  through. 

*  rhough  jirt  with  many  a.  jrevous  nlody  wound." 

Cliaucer :  C.  T..  I.11S. 

II.  Fig  :  To  snser  at ;  to  jibe  ;  to  mock  ;  to 
reproach  with  sarcasm. 

"Being  moved  he  will  not  spare  V>  gird  the  gods." 

Shaketp. :  Coriolama,  L  L 
B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  Lit. :  To  strike  ;  to  hit ;  to  cut ;  to  aim 

•  blow  or  cut. 

"  He  jtrdui  to  Syr  Ganane 
Throijhe  ventaylle  and  pusane." 

Anturt  of  Arthur,  st  X!T. 

2.  fig. :  To  sneer  ;  to  jibe  ;  to  give  vent  to 
sarcasms  or  gibes.    (Followed  by  at.) 

"At  which  onr  cities  gird  whose  judgments  ire  so 
strict"  Drayton :  Poly-Olbion,  a.  6. 

gird  (2),  •  gerd-en.  *  glrde,  *  gird-en  (2), 

*  gurd-cn,  *  gyrd-yn,  v.t.    [A.S.  gyrdan ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  gyrdha  =  to  gird  ;  gerdhe  =  to 
fence  in  ;    Dut.   garden ;   Pan.  giorde ;    Ger. 
ffiirten  =  to  gird  ;   Goth,    bi-gairdan.      From 
the  same  root  come  garden,  garth,  and  yard.] 

1.  To  bind  round  with  some  flexible  band, 
18  a  rope,  a  cord,  a  bandage,  a  girdle,  &c. 


2.  To  fasten  or  make  fast  by  binding. 
"He  girt   his  warlike  harness  about  him."— 1  Mac- 
cabta  in.  26. 

*  3.  To  enclose  ;  to  shut  In ;  to  invest ;  to 
•nrround. 

"  Girding  with  grievous  siege 
Cutleaand  towns."        Shaketp.  •  Henry  V.,  LI. 

"4.  To  surround;  to  invest ;  to  encircle. 

"  How  many  buses  have  I  knowne  to  make  him 
Garlands  to  gird  his  necke." 

Browne :  Shepherd' i  Pip*,  eel.  «. 

5.  To  invest. 
"  I  gird  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York." 

Shaketp. :  1  Hmry  »'/.,  lit  1. 

*  (t.  To  dress,  to  habit,  to  clothe. 


*  7.  To  equip ;  to  provide  ;  to  furnish. 

"  So  to  the  coast  of  Jordan  he  directs 
Uis  eaay  steps,  girded  with  snaky  wiles.' 

Milton:  P.«.,L  ISO. 

•  gir  del  stede,  s.    [GIRDLE-STEAD.] 

gird  -er  (1),  ».    [Eng.  gird  (IX  v. ;  -er.]    One 
who  girds,  jibes,  or  sneers. 

" '  What's  a  quip?'  '  We  great  girderi  call  it  a  short 
saying  of  a  sharp  wit.  with  a  bitter  sense  in  a  sweet 
word. T>1— Lyly  :  Alexander  t  Campatpe.  lit  2, 

gird'-er  (2),  s.    [Eng.  gird  (2),  v. ;  -tr.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  girds,  surrounds, 
Or  supports. 

"  What  girder  binds,  what  prop  the  frame  sustains." 
Blackmare :  Creation,  bk.  IT. 

2.  A  cooper. 

IL  Civ.  Eng. :  A  principal  beam,  of  wood 
or  metal,  spanning  the  distance  from  wall  to 
wall,  or  pier  to  pier,  and  used  to  support  a 
superstructure  or  superincumbent  weight,  as 
a  floor,  the  pathway  of  a  bridge,  &c.  Girders 
are  often  compound,  the  timbers  being  scarfed 
together  and  stayed  by  truss-work,  or  fished 
at  the  joint.  The  ends  of  the  girder  rest  on 
the  wall  or  pier  to  an  extent  varying  according 


to  the  span  :  thus  fora  girder  of  ten  feet  span, 
t.Xe  bearing  at  each  end  should  be  seven  inches ; 
for  a  twenty  feet  span,  fourteen  inches.  The 
ends  rest  on  templates.  [TEMPLATE.]  Girders 
are  of  various  sorts,  according  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  required.  [BOWSTRINO- 
OIRDER,  BOX-GIRDER,  LATTICE-GIRDER,  TRUSS- 
OIIIDER.]  A  sandwich-girder  is  one  which  is 
composed  of  two  wooden  beams  with  an  iron 
flitch-plate  between,  all  bolted  together. 

"  The  '.lirdert  are  also  to  be  of  the  same  scantling  the 
summers  and  ground-plates  are  of,  though  the  Mok 
girder  need  not  be  »o  strong  as  the  front  girder." — 
iiaxon :  Mechanical  Exercitet. 

girder-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  supported 
by  beams  resting  upon  abutments  ;  the  beam 
is  usually  compound  ;  a  truss-bridge. 

girder-tester,  s.  A  form  of  hydrostatic 
press  for  testing  the  strength  of  girders. 

gird'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.     [GiRD  (2),  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
1.  The  *ct  of  binding,  as  with  a  girdle  or 

band. 

"  Patience  is  (as  it  were)  the  girding  up  of  the  soul, 
which,  like  the  girding  up  of  the  body.  jives  it  both 
•treugth  and  decency  too.  —SWA,  vol.  x.,  *jr.  4. 

*  2.  A  covering  ;  an  article  of  Jress. 


gir  -die  (1),  *.    [GRIDDLE,  ?.]    (Scotch.) 

Spacing  by  the  Girdle :  A  mode  of  divina- 
tion, still  occasionally  practised  in  Scotland, 
especially  for  discovering  who  has  stolen  any- 
thing that  is  missing.  •  (Jamieson.) 

gir  die  (2),  »ger-dle,  "ger-del,  *ger- 
dul,  *  gir -del,  *gir-dil,  *gur-del, 
"  gar-Oil,  *  gur  die,  s.  [A.S.  gyrdel; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  gyrdhill;  Dut.  gordel;  Sw. 
gbrdel ;  Ger.  giirtel.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  girds  or  binds ;  a  band  or 
belt  ;  anything  drawn  round  the  waist  and 
buckled  or  otherwise  fastened. 

"  These  have  sach  some  piece  )f  riband,  a  broken 
fan,  or  »n  jld  girdle,  which  they  play  with  while  they 
talk  of  the  fair  person  remembered  by  each  respective 
token."— Steel* :  Spectator,  Na.  10. 

*  2.  The  equator. 

"  From  the  world  >  jirdle  to  the  frozen  pole." 

Cotfper :  Expatriation,  20. 

*  3.  An  snclosure  ;  a  circumference. 

"Suppose  within  the  jirdle  >f  these  walls. 
Are  now  confined  two  mighty  monarchies." 

I  Shaketp.  :  Bsnry  r.    (Prologue.) 

t  4.  Anything  which  serves  to  hold  or  keep 
together  other  things  ;  a  bond. 

"  Trade  is  the  golden  girdle  of  the  globe." 

Cowper  :  Charity,  M. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  :   An  arch  or   anything  similar, 
transversely  uniting  the  right  and  left  sides  of 
the  body.     There  is  a  shoulder  and  a  pelvic 
girdle. 

2.  Arch. :  A  small  circular  band  or  fillet 
round  the  shaft  of  a  column. 

3.  Diamond-cutting:  The  point  of  greatest 
marginal  circumference  of  a  brilliant-cut  dia- 
mond, at  whicli  it  is  grasped  by  the  setting. 
The  projecting  portion,  rising  about  the  set- 
ting, is  the  bizet,  and  has  one  third  of  the 
depth  of  the  stone.     It  has  thirty-two  facets, 
and  terminates  in  a  flat  face  called  the  table. 
The  imbedded  portion  of  the  stone  has  two- 
thirds  of  the  Jepth  of  the  gem,  and  is  called 
the  culasse ;  it  has  twenty-four  facets,  and 
terminates  in  a  flat  face,  the  collet  or  culet. 
[BRILLIANT.] 

If  (I)  Girdle  of  the  *Tey: 
Astron :  The  ecliptic. 

(2)  To  A«re  or  hold  under  one's  girdle:  To 
have  in  subjection. 

*  girdle-belt,  *.    A  belt  which  encircles 
the  waist ;  a  waist-belt. 

'"IbegirdltJ>eU,  with  nails  of  burnished  gold." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  .Eneid  ix.  488. 

*  girdle-Stead,  '  girdil  stede,  *  gir- 
dle sted,  '  gur-del  stede,  *  gur-dyl- 
stode,  s. 

1.  the  part  of  the  body  where  the  girdle 
is  worn  ;  the  waist. 

"  He  clef  th  him  down  to  the  gurdelttede.* 

Ferumbrat,  1,707. 

2.  The  lap. 

"There  fell  a  flower  into  her  yirdleitead." 

A.  C.  Swinburne  :  Trittram  of  Lyoneue,  vi. 


girdle  wheel,  s.  A  small  spinning-wheel 

gir  die,  v.t.  &  i.    [GIRDLE,  «.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  bind  as  with  a  belt  or  girdle  ;  to  gird. 

*  2.  To  inclose  ;  to  surround  ;  to  environ. 

"  He  was  glad  when  he  passed  the  tombstones  gray, 
Which  girdle  rmiml  the  fair  Abbaye." 

Scott  •  Lay  qf  the  Lint  Minaret,  il.  K 
*3.  To  embrace. 

"  The  gentle  babes,  girdling  one  another 
Within  their  innocent  alabaster  arms." 

Shakeip.  :  Kichnrd  111.,  ir.  S. 

1.  To  make  a  cut  round  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
through  the  bark  and  alburnum,  so  as  to  kill 
it.    (Awxrican.) 

"The  jrreat  trees  <we  stript  of  their  branches  and 
then  girdled."— Proceediivjn  linyal  Sac.,  1662. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  surround  ;  to  form  a  girdle 
or  circle  round. 

"  Where  yon  bar 
Of  girdling  mountains  intercepts  the  sight." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  1T4. 

gird'-ler,  *  gird-il-ler,  *  gurd  el  er,  t 

[Eng.  girdUe);  -er.]     A  maker  of  girdles. 
"Talk  with  the  girdler,  or  the  milliner, 
He  can  inform  you." 
Benum.  t  Flet.  :  B-mett  .Van't  Fortune,  1.  L 

*  giro,  s.    [Lat.   gyrus.]    A  circle  or  circular 
motion.    [GYRE.] 

"  First  I  beheld  him  hovering  in  air. 
And  then  down-stooping  with  an  hundred  girei.* 
llrewer  :  Lingua.  L  L 

girl,  *  gerl,   *  gerle,  *  gurl,  *  gyrle,  ». 

[Formed  from  O.  Low  Ger.  gi/r  =  a  child,  with 
dimin.  stiff.  -I  (=  la) ;  cf.  Sw.  gurre,  gurrli,  a 
depreciatory  term  for  a  girl.] 
L  Ordinary  Language, : 

*  1.  A  young  person  of  either  sex  :  as 

(1)  A  boy. 

"There  gat  in  glotonye  gerlet  that  were  cherles." 
P.  Plowman,  i.  O. 

(2)  Young  people  generally. 

"  In  danger  hadde  he  at  his  owen  gise 
The  youge  girlt  of  the  diocise." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  M«. 

2.  A  female  child  ;  a  young  woman  ;  a  young 
female  not  yet  arrived  at  puberty: 

"The  politicks  and  morals  of  yirls  at  a  boarding 
school  rather  than  of  men  and  statesmen."— Burki: 
Speech  on  the  Duration  of  Parliament*. 

IL  Hunt.  :  A  roebuck  of  two  years  old. 
"The  roebuck  is  in  the  first  year  a  kid,  the  second 
year  a  girl."— Return  from  Parnama,  ii.  i 

*  girl-boy,  s.     An  effeminate  boy. 

"And  girl-boyi  fauouriug  Oanimede." 

Warner:  Albiont  England,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ixvL 

*  girl,  v.t.    [GiRL,  s.]    To  make  pregnant  with 
a  girl. 

"  Nor  bast  thou  in  his  nuptial  armes  enjoyed 
Barren  embraces,  but  wert  yirl'd  and  lx>y'd." 
Corbet :  Upon  the  Death  of  Lady  Uaddington. 

girl' -hood,  *.  [Eng.  girl;  -hood.}  The  state 
or  time  of  being  a  girl ;  the  earlier  years  of 
female  life. 

girl'-isn,  ((.    [Eng.  girl;  -ish.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  girl  or  young  female. 

"In  her  girlish  age  she  kept  sheep  on  the  moor."— 
Carew  :  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

2.  Suiting  or  befitting  a  girl ;  characteristia 
of  girlhood. 

"  And  straight  forgetting  what  she  had  to  tell. 
To  other  speech  and  girlish  laughter  fell" 

Drayton  :  geyend  of  Matilda  th*  Fair. 

girl'-fah-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  girlish ;  -ly.]  In  » 
girlish  manner ;  like  a  girl. 

girl  ish  ness,  s.  [Eng.  girlish;  -ness.]  Tha 
quality  or  state  of  being  girlish ;  the  character 
or  manners  of  a  girl ;  levity. 

*  gir'-lond,  s.    [GARLAND.] 

1.  A  garland. 

2.  Sovereignty,  pre-eminence. 

girn,  *  gem,  *  gym,  v.i.  [GRIN,  v.]  To 
grin  like  an  ill-natured  dog. 

"If  the  dead  corpse  binna  straughted,  it  will  girn 
and  thraw."—  Scott :  Bride  of  Lammtrmoor,  ch.  xxm 

girn,  *.    [GIRN,  v.]    A  grin. 

girn'  -al,  girn' -el,  s.  [Ir.  geirneal  =  a  gran- 
ary.  ]  "  A  meal  chest ;  granary. 

"Above  these  dungeon-lookiag  stables  were  grmm- 
aj-ies,  called yirneli. "—Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  viit 

6lr-onde',  s.    [See  def.] 
1.  Geography  : 

(1)  A  maritime  department  in  the  south- 
west of  France,  adjacent  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

(2)  An  estuary  in  this  department.    It  I* 


fl&te,  fit,  iUre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e;  ey-a.    qu  =  kw. 
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formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Garonne 
and  Dordogne,  thirteen  miles  north  of  Bour- 
deaux.    (Keith  Johnston.) 
2.  Hist. :  The  Girondist  party. 

6ir-on'-dist,  6lr  on  din,  s.  &  o.  [Fr. 
Girondin ;  Eng.,  &c.  sutf.  -ist.  See  def.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Hist. :  The  name  of  a  great  political  party  in 
France  ;  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  at 
least  the  earlier  part  of  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion. When  the  Legislative  Assembly  met  in 
A.D.  1791,  it  was  found  to  contain  representa- 

•  tives  of  all  the  three  parties  which  naturally 
exist  in  every  country— those  of  the  upper, 
the  middle,  and  the  lower  classes.  The  Girond- 
ists were  the  second  of  these — the  party  of 
the  middle  classes,  and  were  republican  in 
sentiment.     They  obtained  their  designation 
from   the   fact   that   their   most   celebrated 
leaders,   Vergniand,   Guadet,   Geusonne,  &c., 
were  members   for   the  department   of  the 
Gironde,  originally  lawyers  in  the  law  court 
of  Bordeaux.     Their  followers  were  the  bur- 
gess class,  the  professionals,  and  the  smaller 
agriculturists.    In  1791  they  were  the  most 
powerful   party   in   the   Assembly,  and    for 
a  time  shaped  the  policy  of  their  country. 
When  conservative  Europe,  in  the  interests  of 
monarchy,  threatened  France  with  invasion,  it 
was  the  Girondists  who,  in  April,  1792,  de- 
clared war,  the  Jacobins  deprecating  hostili- 
ties, as  fearing  the  result.     To  overcome  their 
monarchic  rivals,   the   Girondists    coquetted 
witli   the   last-named  party,  and  found  that 
they  had  gained,  not  a  servant,  but  a  cruel 
and  exacting  master.     The  quarrel  between 
the  two  arose  after  the  massacres  perpetrated 
In  August  and  September,  1792,  and  the  ex- 
treme   revolutionists    ultimately   prevailing, 
an    armed  mob   on    May    31,   1793,    assailed 
the  Convention,  and  demanded  the  imprison- 
ment   of    twenty  -  nine    Girondist    deputies. 
These  were  arrested  on  June  2,  and  twenty-one 
of  them  were  guillotined  on  October  31.  Others 
were  subsequently  put  to  death  ;  a  few  escap- 
ing, reappeared  in  the  Convention  after  the 
fall  of  Robespierre. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Wist. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  party 
descril>ed  under  A. 

2.  Geog. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  department 
of  the  Gironde  (q.v.). 

gi-ron  -ne,  gi-ron'-ny,  a.    [GYRONNT.] 

gir-ou-et'te,  *.  [Fr.  =  a  weather-cock.]  A 
name  given  in  France  to  time-serving  poli- 
ticians, who  veer  about  with  every  shift  of 
popular  opinion  ;  a  political  weather-cock  ;  a 
trimmer ;  an  opportunist. 

girr,  «.  [GIRO  (2),*  s.  ]  A  hoop  for  a  cask  or  tub. 

gXr'-rocks,  s.    [A  dimin.  of  gar  (?).] 

Ichthy.  :  A  species  of  garfish. 

•  girse,  «.     [A  corruption  of  girth  (q.v.).]    A 
girth. 

"They  brake  pectorall  girtet  and  all."  —  Daniel: 
Bitt.  Eng..  p.  46. 

girt,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [GiRD  (2),  ».] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Girded,  bound. 

2.  Ncntt.  :  Applied  to  a  vessel  when  she  Is 
moored  and  her  cables  so  taut  as  to  prevent 
her  swinging  to  the  wind  or  tide. 

•  girt,  v.t.    [GiRT,  pa.  par.} 

L  To  gird,  to  encircle,  to  surround. 

"  And  Neptune  In  the  pious  hymn  they  sound, 
Who  ijint  the  earth,  and  shake*  the  solid  ground." 
Cook*  :  Betiod  ;  Theogony.  20. 

2.  To  girth  ;  to  measure  the  girth  of. 


BY  girling  It  about  with  a  string,  and  so  reducing 
iv  to  the  square.  Ac.,  you  may  glue  a  neer  guess."— 
Xvflyn  :  A  Ditcourte  of  Furett  Tree*,  cb.  xx  ix. 


girth,  *  girt,  *  gertb,  ».    [Icel.  gjdrdh  =  a 
girdle;  gerdh  =  the  girth   round    tin:   waist; 
I)an.  giord;  Goth,  gairda  =  a  girdle.] 
1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  hand  by  which  a  saddle  or  burden  Is 
made   fast  and    kept  secure   U[>on   a   horse's 
back  by  passing  round  his  belly  ;  a  belly-band. 

"  The  nearer  itoed  plunged  o'er  the  plain. 
And  bunt  his  girth,  and  tun  bis  rrin." 

Byrm  .-  atege  of  Corinth,  xxzilL 

2.  A  circular  bandage. 

"The  most  common  way  of  bandage  Is  by  that  of 
the  girt,  wblcb  iiirt  hath  a  bolster  in  the  middle."— 
Witrman :  Surgery. 

3.  The  measure  round  a  person's  body,  a 


tree,  a  pillar,  &c.  ;  the  compass  measured  by 
a  girdle  or  band  placed  round  a  body. 

"  Its  length  was  twenty-four  feet ;  but  the  girth  did 
not  exceed  twelve."— Pennant :  Britith  Zoology ;  Battle- 
head  Hyperoodon. 

4.  A  small  girder ;  used  in  roofs  or  bridge- 
frames. 

IL  Print. :  One  of  two  bands  of  leather  or 
stout  webbing  attached  to  the  rounce  of  the 
press,  and  used  to  run  the  carriage  in  and  out. 

girt  line,  s. 

Naut. :  A  whip-purchase,  depending  from 
a  lower-mast  head,  and  used  in  hoisting  the 
rigging  and  gear  of  a  mast. 

*  girth,  v.t.    [GIRTH,  s.]    To  bind,  as  with  a 
girth. 

*  gis  arm,  *  gis-arme,  *  ges  -erne,  *  gys- 
arme,  *gys-erne,  s.     [O.  Fr.  gisarme,  gis- 
ame,  jusarme;  Prov.  jusarma,  gasarma;  Low 
Lat.  gisarma.]    A  battle-axe,  having  two  cut- 
ting faces ;  a  hand-axe. 

"Handax,  sythe,  gitarm,  or  spere." 

Harriot.  2,553. 

*  eise  (1),  *  gyse,  v.t.    [GISE,  s.    Sp.  &  Port. 
guisar.]    To  dress  up. 

"  They  gyted  them  f nlle  gay."        Trynmour,  640. 

*  gise  (2),  v.t.    [AOIST.]    To  feed  or  graze  ;  to 
take  in  cattle  to  pasture  on  :  as,  To  gise  ground. 

*  gise,  *  gyse,  s.    [Fr.  guise.]    Guise,  fashion. 

[GUISE.] 

"  That  eggith  folk  in  many  <»».•." 

Komaunl  ,,f  the  Rote,  181. 

*  gis-erne,  *  gis  arne,  s.    The  gizzard. 

"The  gisard  or  gitarne  of  a  bird.  Hester,  jetier."— 
Cotgrave. 

*  gif '-le  (le  as  el),  «.    [A.S.  gisel.]    A  pledge  ; 
a  hostage. 

gis-mond'-Ine,  s.    [GISMONDITE.] 

gis  mond  ite,  gis  mond  -ine,  s.    [Named 
after  Gismondi,  a  Roman  mineralogist.] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  transparent  or 
translucent  mineral  of  splendent  lustre,  its 
hardness  4'5,  sp.  gr.  2'27 ;  sometimes  colour- 
less, sometimes  white,  bluish-white,  greyish 
or  reddish.  It  is  optically  biaxial.  Compos. : 
silica  35*38,  alumina  27 '23,  lime  13'12,  potassa 
2'85,  and  water  21'10.  Occurs  in  leucitic  lava 
near  Rome,  also  in  Sicily,  &c.  (Dana.) 

*  gis  pen,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.  ]    A  pot  or  cup 
made  of  leather. 

"  Calls  for  six  gitpent,  drinks  them  off  at  once." 

Legend  of  Capt.  Janet  (1659). 

*  gist  (1),  *  giste  (1),  s.    [JOIST.] 

*  giSt  (2),  ».      [GUEST.] 

gist  (3),  giste  (2),  ».    [O.  Fr.  giste  =  a  lodging- 
place,  a  resting-place;   gesir  =  to  lie;  third 
pers.,  sing.  pr.  indie,  gist  (Fr.  git);  Lat.  jaceo 
=  to  lie.] 
*  1.  A  lodging-place  ;  a  resting-place. 

"  The  gode  pilegrim  .  .  .  hieth  toward  his  giste.*— 
A iii-re,,  Ritale,  p.  248. 

2.  The  essence  or  main  point  of  a  question , 
the  substance  or  pith  of  a  matter. 

*  gite, ».    [Fr. ;  O.  Fr.  giste.]    [Gisr.) 

1.  A  sleeping-place  ;  a  lodging-place. 

2.  A  gown  ;  a  dress  ;  a  covering. 

"The  garments  gay,  the  glittering  golden  gite. 
The  tysing  talk  which  flowes  from  Pallas  pooles." 
Oatcoigne :  In  I'rayte  of  the  Brotcne  Menu  tie. 

glth,«.    [Wei.] 

Bot. :  A  provincial  English  name  for  the 
Corncockle,  Agrostemma  Githago  or  Githago 
segetum. 

gi  tha  go,  $.      [From  Wei.  gith,  =  the  corn- 
cockle.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Caryophyllaceie,  tribe 
Silenese.  Calyx  coriaceous,  with  foliaeeous 
teeth,  ]H'tals  without  scales  at  the  base  of  the 
blade,  entire.  Styles  and  carpels  opposite 
t  he  sepals.  Known  species  one,  viz.,  Githago 
segetum,  generally  called  Agrostemma  Githago, 
the  Corncockle,  common  in  cornfields,  but 
according  to  Watson,  a  colonist.  The  flowers 
are  large,  purple,  and  resemble  those  of  the 
Red  Campion  (Lychnis  diurna). 

'  git  on,  *  get-on,  *  gyt-one,  ».    [O.  Fr. 

giitdon.]    A  standard. 

*  git' -tern,  "get -erne,    *  ghit -tern, 


*  gyt^erne,  *  git-erne,  s.     [Lat  cithara; 
Ger.  zither.] 

Music:  An  instrument  like  a  guitar;  a 
cittern. 

"  Violins,  strike  up  aloud. 
Ply  thegitiern,  scour  tbe  crowd." 

Drayton  :  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymphal  t 

*  git  -tern,  *  git  terne,  *  gyt-erne,  v.t. 
[GITTERN,  s.]  To  play  or  perform  uponagittern. 

"  Oitterning  along  the  streets,  or  solacing  ou  the 
bauksof  Jordan  ordownthestream."— Milton. -Subject! 
for  Trayedu-t,  in  Life  by  Birch. 

git'-tith,  s.  [Heb.]  This  word,  which  is  found 
in  the  titles  of  Ps.  viii.,  Ixxxi.,  Ixxxiv.,  is  by 
some  supposed  to  signify  a  musical  instru- 
ment (perhaps  as  used  at  Gath) ;  by  others,  a 
vintage-song,  or  well-known  tune,  to  which  the 
Psalm  could  be  sung.  Various  other  explana- 
tions have  been  offered.  The  form  Gitteth  if 
an  error. 

*  giust,  s.    [JousT.) 

gius  -to,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  In  just,  true,  or  correct  time. 

give,  *  geve,  *  gife,  *  gif  en,  *  gif;  *  gltt, 

*  yeve,   *  yev-en,  *yef-en,    *  yif-en 

(pa.  t.   *  gaf,  gave,  *  gef,  *  gave,  *  yaf,   *  yef, 
*yove,  pa.  par.  given,  *  givene,  *  give,  *  goven, 

*  gyvyn,  *  yeven,   *  yifen,   *  yove,   *  yoven, 

*  yiven),  v.t.  &  i.     [A.S.  gifan,  giefan,  geofan, 
gyfan  (pa.  t.  ic  geaf,  pi.  we  gedfoii,  pa.  par. 
gifen);    cogn.   with   Dut.   geven;    Icel.  gefa; 
Dan.    give;    Sw.   gijva ;    Goth,   giban ;    Ger. 
geben ;  O.  H.  Ger.  geban;  O.  Fris.  ieva.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bestow  ;  to  confer  or  grant,  usually 
without  any  price  or  reward. 

"To  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land."— dent-tit  xii.  7. 

2.  To  hand  over  ;  to  deliver. 

"  The  woman  that  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me.  she 
gare  me  of  tbe  tree,  and  I  did  eat."— Gmesis  iii.  12. 

3.  To  pay  as  a  price  or  reward,  or  in  ex- 
change. 

"If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
If  you  did  know  for  whom  leave  the  ring,  .  .  . 
You  would  abate  the  strength  of  your  displeasure." 
Shah-tii. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  T. 

4.  To   grant;   to  allow;   to  put  in  one's 
power  or  possession. 

"Olve  me,  lays  Archimedes,  where  to  stand  firm, 
and  I  will  remove  the  earth."— Temple, 

5.  To  yield  ;  not  to  withhold. 

"  Till  I  come,  give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exborta. 
tion,  to  doctrine."—!  Timothy  Iv.  13. 

6.  To  yield  ;  to  resign  ;  to  quit. 

"  Lest  ...  he  that  bade  thee  and  him  come  and  say 
to  thee.  Give  this  man  place."— Luke  xi  v.  9. 

-  7.  To  expose  ;  to  resign. 

"  All  clad  In  skins  of  beasts  the  Javelin  bear. 
(Jive  to  the  wanton  winds  their  flowing  hair." 

Dryden:  Virgil ;  JSneid  vll.  SOL 

8.  To  supply ;  to  furnish  with  ;  to  afford. 

"  nil-,-  ine  good  fortune.  I  will  strike  him  dead. 
For  this  discomfort  be  hath  done  this  house." 

Tennyton  :  Launcelot  i  Elaine,  l.Ott, 

9.  To  pay  ;  to  render  ;  to  return. 

"  Give  Ood  tbe  praise."— John  ix.  M. 

10.  To  grant  permission  to ;  to  allow ;  to 
empower. 

"Prepare 

The  due  libation  and  the  solemn  prayer ; 
Then  give  thy  friend  U>  shed  the  sacred  wine." 

Pope:  Homer;  OdytK-y\\\.  59. 

*  11.  To  enable ;  to  give  power  or  ability  to. 

"  Hire  me  to  know 
How  this  foul  rout  began,  who  set  It  on." 

Shaketp. :  Othello,  II.  8. 

*  12.  To  exhibit ;  to  show  ;  to  demonstrate  ; 
to  prove. 

"This  Instance  gtvrt  the  Impossibility  of  an  Internal 
existence  in  any  thing  nuwitt.-illy  nllerable  or  cor- 
ruptible."— Hale. 

13.  To  exhibit  or  present  w»  the  result  or 
product  of  a  calculation. 

"The  number  of  men  iwing  dlvMed  by  the  nnmbei 
of  ships,  gleet  four  biimlrnl  and  tweiitj  four  men 
apiece! ,—A  rbuthnot. 

.  14.  To  cause;  to  excile. 

"  Oin  none  offence.  —Corinthmm  x.  St. 

15.  To  emit. 

"  Bitter  notes  my  harp  would  give." 

Tennyton  :  In  tlemoriam,  cxxlv 

16.  To  communicate  :  as,  To  give  an  opinion. 

17.  To  utter ;  to  declare  :  as,  To  give  a  word 
of  command. 

"Thus  having  mourned,  he  gave  the  word  around. 
To  raise  the  breathlew  body  from  the  ground. " 

Driven:  Virgil ;  .Kiieid  xi  M. 

18.  To  set  forth  ;  to  show. 

"  And  thus  I  have  given  the  history  of  Satire,  and 
derived  it  from  Ennlus,  to  your  lordship ;  that  Is, 
from  its  first  rudiment*  of  barbarity  to  Its  last  polish- 
ing and  perfection."— Dryden :  Juvenal.  (Dedie.) 


boil,  b6y;  pout,  J6~vvl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (bis;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.     tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -slon  =  »*»""     -tious,  -slous,  -cioos  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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give 


19.  To  grant  ;  to  admit  ;  to  allow  uy  way  of 
•apposition. 

*  20.  To  consider  ;  to  reckon. 

"The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favour, 
I  do  fin  lost  ;  for  I  do  feel  it  gone." 

S/taJuup.  :  U'intrri  TaU.  Hi.  1. 

21.  To  pledge  :    as,   To  give  one's  word  or 
honour. 

22.  To  pledge  ;  to  propose  as  a  toast 

*  23.  To  represent. 

"  More  cruel  to  your  nood  report  than  grateful 
To  uftthat  jrin*  you  truly  " 

i.  ;  Coriolanut.  L  *. 


*  24.  To  ascribe  ;  to  impute. 

*  That  might  have  mercy  on  the  fault  thou  gavett 

him.'v  Sltakftp.  :  Benry  rill..  Ill  2. 

25.  To  addict  ;  to  apply  ;  to  dispose.    (Com- 
monly in  the  past  participle.) 

"He  that  girrth  .us  mind  to  the  law  of  the  most 
High,  will  seek  out  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ancients.'  — 
Xcdut  xxxlz.  L 

B.  Reflexively: 

L  To  yield  up  :  to  resign. 
"  We  never  valued  this  poor  seat  of  England  ; 
And  therefore,  living  hence,  did  five  ourself 
To  barbarous  licence."     Shaketp.  :  Henry  >'.,  L  *. 
2.  To  addict  ;  to  apply. 

"They  who  gavt  themselves  to  warlike  actions  Mid 
enterprises,  went  immediately  to  the  palace  of  Odin." 
—  Tempt*. 

C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  generous  ;  to  give  gifts. 

"Girt  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you."—  Luke  Ti.  <% 

2.  To  yield  as  to  pressure. 

*  3.  To  rush  ;  to  make  an  attack. 


4.  To  begin  to  melt ;  to  thaw ;  to  grow  soft. 

"  Some  things  are  harder  when  they  come  from  the 
fire,  and  afterwards  gi»e  again,  and  grow  soft ;  as  the 
crust  of  bread,  bisket,  sweetmeats,  and  salt."— Bacon  : 
Hatural  History. 

5.  To  begin  to  break  :  as,  The  weather  gives. 

•  6.  To  weep. 

••  Whose  eyes  do  never  give 
But  through  lust  and  laughter." 

Shaketp. :  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  8. 

*  7.  To  have  a  misgiving. 

"  My  mind  givet  ye  Ve  reserved 
To  rob  poor  market  women." 

J.  Webster.    (Webtter.) 

8.  To  lead  ;  to  open  ;  to  afford  or  form  a 
passage  or  entrance. 

"  One  green  wicket  in  a  privet  hedge, 
This  yielding  yire  into  a  grassy  walk." 

Tennyson  :  Gardener' t  Daughter,  110. 

If  1.  To  give  away :  To  make  over  to  another  ; 
to  transfer  ;  to  alienate  from  one's  self.  Specif., 
to  give  in  marriage. 

"  If  you  shall  marry, 
Tou  give  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine." 

Shaketp. :  Atft  Well  That  Imdt  Well,  v.  8. 

2.  To  give  back : 

(1)  Trans.  :  To  return,  to  restore. 

"Their  vices  perhaps  give  back  all  those  advantages 
which  their  victories  procured."— A  tterbury. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  retire,  to  retreat ;  to  go  back. 
"  He  cried  out  with  a  most  vehement  voice,  I  will 

wMk  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  God.  So  they  gave 
back  and  came  no  farther." — Hunyan  :  Pilgrim'!  Pro- 
frea.  pt.  i. 

3.  To  give  forth:  To  publish,  to  tell. 

"  Soon  after  it  was  given  firth,  and  believed  by  many, 
that  the  king  was  dead."— Wayward. 

4.  To  give  in : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  allow  by  way  of  abatement  or  deduc- 
tion ;  to  allow  in  addition. 

(b)  To  declare  ;  to  make  known  ;  to  proffer  : 
•8,  To  give  in  one's  adhesion  to  a  cause. 

(c)  To  present,  to  tender :  as,  To  give  in 
one's  name. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  yield,  to  retire  ;  to  acknowledge  one- 
§elf  beaten  by  or  inferior  to  another. 

"The  charge  was  given  with  so  well-governed  fury, 
that  the  left  corner  of  the  Scots  battalion  wasenforced 
to  give  in.'—Hayteard. 

(b)  To  give  oneself  to ;  to  adopt ;  to  era- 
biace  ;  to  yield  assent. 

"  This  is  a  geography  iwculiar  to  the  medallists  ;  the 
poets,  however,  have  sometimes  given  in  to  it,  and 
fnrnish  us  with  very  good  lights  for  the  explication  of 
it."—Additon  •  On  Medalt. 

5.  To  give  off : 
(1)  Transitive  : 

(a)  To  emit ;  to  send  out :  as,  To  give  off 
Vapour. 
••  (b)  To  resign  ;  to  give  up. 

"  Is  this  Ascension  day  !  did  not  the  prophet 
Say,  that  before  Ascension  day  at  noon, 
My  crown  I  should  give  offr 

Sh'ikrtp.  :  King  John,  v.  1. 


(2)  Intrant. :  To  cease,  to  forbear  ;  to  give 
over. 

"The  punishment  would  be  kept  from  being  too 
much,  if  we  gave  off  as  soon  as  we  perceived  that  it 
reached  the  mind. "— Locke :  On  Education. 

*  6.  To  give  on  :  To  rush  or  fall  on. 

7.  To  give  out : 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  emit ;  to  send  out :  as,  A  plant  gives 
out  a  scent. 

(b)  To  publish  ;  to  proclaim ;  to  announce 
publicly. 

"  He  gate  out  general  summons  for  the  assembly  of 
his  counsel  for  the  war  "  —  Knollet :  Historie  of  the 
Turket. 

(c)  To  issue  ;  to  send  forth  or  out. 

"The  night  was  distinguished  by  the  orders  which 
he  pane  out  to  his  army,  that  they  should  forbear  all 
insulting  of  their  enemies."— Addaon. 

(d)  To  distribute. 

*  (e)  To  surrender  ;  to  give  up. 

"  I  thought  ye  would  never  have  given  out  these 
arms."— Shaketp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  iv.  8. 

*  (/)  To  show,  to  exhibit,  to  present. 

"A  better  soldier  none  that  Christendom  gi"et  out." 
Shukesp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  8. 

(g)  To  represent,  to  pretend  ;  to  show  or 
declare  falsely. 

"  One  that  givet  out  himself  Prince  Florizel." 

Shaketp. :   Wlnter'i  TaU,  V.  L 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  declare,  to  represent. 

"  Give  out  you  are  of  Epidamnum." 

Shaketp.  :  Comedy  of  Errort,  i.  8. 

(6)  To  give  in  ;  to  cease  from  exertion  ;  to 
yield,  to  give  way. 

"Madam,  I  always  believed  yon  so  stout 
That  for  twenty  denials  you  would  not  five  out." 
Swift:  The  Grand  question  Debated. 

(c)  To  proclaim,  to  declare ;  to  announce 
publicly. 

8.  To  give  over  : 

(1)  Transitive  : 

(n)  To  hand  over  ;  to  transfer,  to  surrender. 
(6)  To  cease  ;  to  give  up  ;  to  leave  off ;  to 
abandon. 

"  If  Desdemona  will  return  me  my  jewels,  I  will 
give  over  my  suit,  and  repent  my  unlawful  solicita- 
tion."— Shaketp. :  Othello,  iv.  2. 

(c)  To  despair  of ;  to  give  up  all  hopes  of ; 
to  conclude  lost. 

"Since  it  is  lawful  to  practice  upon  them  that  are 
forsaken  and  given  over,  I  will  venture  to  prescribe  for 
you."— Suckling. 

(d)  To  addict  or  apply  oneself. 

"  When  the  Babylonians  had  given  themselves  over 
to  all  manner  of  vice,  it  was  time  for  the  Lord,  who 
had  set  up  that  empire,  to  pull  it  down."— Grew. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  cease,  to  yield  ;  to  give  in  ; 
to  discontinue. 

"  Give  not  o'er  so ;  to  him  again  ;  intreat  him." 

Shakeip. :  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

9.  To  give  up : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  surrender,  to  relinquish,  to  cede,  to 
yield. 

"  He  has  betrayed  your  business,  and  given  up 
For  certain  drops  of  salt  your  city  Rome." 

Shaketp. :  Coriolanui,  v.  «. 

(b)  To  resign,  to  commit. 

"  Let  us  give  ourselves  wholly  up  to  Christ  in  heart 
and  desire.  —Taylor  :  Holy  Living. 

(c)  To  abandon  as  lost  or  hopeless ;  to  de- 
spair of. 

"  Have  the  physicians  given  up  all  their  hopes  T 
Cannot  they  add  a  few  days  to  a  monarch  ?  " 

/.'owe :  Ambitious  Stepmother,  i.  1. 

(d)  To  deliver  up  ;  to  declare  publicly. 
"And  Joabooue  up  the  sum  of  the 

people  to  the  king."— 2  Samuel  xxiv.  9. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  give  in  ;  to  yield  ;  to  despair 
of  anything  ;  to  retire  from  a  contest. 

10.  To  give  the  bag,  the  sack  to  : 

*  (1)  To  cheat. 

(2)  To  discharge  from  employment   (Slang.) 

11.  To  give  birth,  to  : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  bear ;  to  bring  forth,  as  a  child. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  be  the  origin,  source,  or  cause  of. 

12.  To  give  chase  to :  To  pursue. 

13.  To  give  ear:  To  listen  ;  to  give  heed  ;  to 
pay  attention.  , 

"  The  devil  threatened  to  tear  me  in  pieces  if  I  one* 
gave  ear  to  divinity:  and  now  'tis  too  late.  '—Marlovn: 
Dr.  Fauttus,  v.  iii. 

14.  Give  you  good  day,  even,  or  morrow  :  An 
ellipsis  for  God  give  you  good  day,  &c. 

15.  To  give  ground :  To  yield  or  give  way 
under  pressure  of  an  advancing  force. 

16.  To  give  it  to  one  :  To  scold,  or  beat 
severely.     (Colloquial.) 


17.  To  give  one  the  lie :  To  charge  one  with 
falsehood  ;  to  call  one  a  liar 

18.  To  give  head  :  To  give  full  liberty  to :  as, 
One  gives  a  horse  his  head. 

19.  To  give  heed :   To   pay  attention ;   to 
listen  ;  to  give  ear. 

20.  To  give  line  :  To  give  full  liberty  to :  aa 
one  would  give  a  fish  plenty  of  line. 

21.  To  give  tongue : 
Hunt. :  To  bark 

22.  To  give  one's  self  up : 

(1)  To  surrender  one's  self. 

(2)  To  resign  or  abandon  one's  self ;  to  addict 
one's  self. 

(3)  To  despair  of  one's  self;  to  conclude 
one's  self  to  be  lost. 

23.  To  give  way  • 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  To  yield  ;  to  retire  or  retreat  before  pres- 
sure ;  to  give  ground. 

(6)  To  fail,  to  break,  to  sink  :  as,  The  hedge 
gave  way  under  the  weight. 

(c)  To  become  depreciated  in  value. 

"Spanish  and  Egyptian  gave  way  a  little."— Doily 
Telegraph,  Oct.  6,  1883. 

(2)  Naut. :  In  the  imperative.  An  order  to  a 
boat's  crew  to  start  rowing  or  to  increase  their 
exertions. 

24.  To  give  way  together : 

Naut. :  To.  row  in  time,  to  keep  stroke. 

25.  Give  and  take  : 

(1)  As  subst. :  A  fair  exchange. 

(2)  As  adj. :  Fairly  exchanged  ;   equally  or 
fairly  divided. 

"  Had  a  bit  the  best  of  some  smart  give  and  taltt 
work."— Field,  January  28,  1882. 

26.  To  give  the  hand : 

(1)  To  espouse,  to  bestow  in  marriage. 

*  (2)  To  yield  the  supremacy  or  pre-emi- 
nence ;  to  acknowledge  oneself  beaten  by  or 
inferior  to  another. 

"  Lessons  being  free  from  some  inconvenience* 
whereunto  sermons  are  more  subject,  they  may  in 
this  respect  no  less  take  than  in  others  they  must  yive 
(to  hand,  which  betokeneth  pre-eminence."— Hooker  : 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

1[  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
give,  to  grant,  and  to  bestow:  "The  idea  of 
communicating  to  another  what  is  our  own, 
or  in  our  power,  is  common  to  these  terms  ; 
this  is  the  whole  signification  of  give ;  but 
grant  and  bestow  include  accessory  ideas  in 
their  meaning.  To  grant  is  to  give  at  one's 
pleasure ;  to  bestow  is  to  give  with  a  certain 
degree  of  necessity.  Giving  is  confined  to  no 
object ;  whatever  property  we  transfer  into 
the  hands  of  another,  that  we  give ;  we  give 
money,  clothes,  food,  or  whatever  is  transfer- 
able :  granting  is  confined  to  such  objects  aa 
afford  pleasure  or  convenience.  To  give  has  no 
respect  to  the  circumstances  of  the  action  OP 
the  agent ;  it  is  applicable  to  persons  of  all 
conditions  :  to  grant  bespeaks  not  only  the 
will,  but  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
granter :  to  bestow  bespeaks  the  necessitous 
condition  of  the  receiver." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  give, 
to  present,  to  offer,  and  to  exhibit:  "What  is 
given  is  actually  transferred  :  what  is  presented, 
that  is,  made  a  present  to  him  ;  or  offered,  that 
is,  brought  in  his  way,  is  put  in  the  way  of 
being  transferred  :  we  pi-esent  in  giving,  and 
offer  in  order  to  give ;  but  it  may  be  that  we 
may  give  without  presenting  or  offering ;  and 
on  the  otbgr  hand,  we  may  present  or  offel 
without  giving.    To  give  is  the  familiar  term 
which    designates    the    ordinary  transfer    of 
property  :  to  present  is  a  term  of  respect ;  it 
includes  in  it  the  formality  and  ceremony  of 
setting  before  another  that  which  we  wish  to 
give  :  to  offer  is  an  act  of  humility  or  solem- 
nity ;  it  bespeaks  the  movement  of  the  heart, 
which  impels  to  the  making  a  transfer  or  gift. 
To  exhibit  expresses,    likewise,    the  idea  of 
attracting  notice  also  :  that  which  is  exhibited 
is   more  striking  than   what  is  presented  or 
offered ;  thus  a  poem  is  said  to  exhibit  marka 
of  genius." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  givt 
up,  to  yield,  to  deliver,  to  surrender,  to  cede, 
and  to  concede  :  "  We  give  up  that  which  we 
wish  to  retain  ;  we  deliver  that  which  we  wish 
not  to  retain.     Deliver  does  not  include  the 
idea  of  a  transfer ;  but  give  up  implies  both 
the  giving  from,  and  the  giving  to  :  we  give 
up  our  house  to  the  accommodation  of  our 
friends ;    we  deliver  the    property  into   the 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son  ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.   »,  ce  -  e ;    ey  =  a.   qu  =  Itw. 
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hands  of  the  owner.  Where  the  action  is 
compulsory,  we  may  either  say  an  officer 
up  or  surrenders  his  sword  ;  when  the  action 
is  discretionary,  we  may  either  say  he  gives 
up  or  yields  a  point  of  discussion  :  give  up 
has,  however,  an  extensiveness  of  application, 
which  gives  it  an  office  distinct  from  either 
surrender  or  yield.  Cede  is  properly  to  sur- 
render by  virtue  of  a  treaty  :  we  may  sur 
render  a  town  as  an  act  of  necessity ;  but  the 
cession  of  a  country  is  purely  a  political  trans- 
action. To  concede,  which  is  but  a  variation 
of  cede,  is  a  mode  of  yielding  which  may  be 
either  an  act  of  discretion  or  courtesy." 

(4)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  giite 
up,  to  abandon,  to  resign,  and  to  forego  :  "  To 
give  vp  and  abandon  both  denote  a  positive 
decision  of  the  mind ;  but  the  former  may  be 
the  act  of  the  understanding  or  the  will,  the 
latter  is  more  commonly  the  act  of  the  will 
and  the  passions :  to  give  up  is  applied  to 
familiar  cases  ;  abandon  to  matters  of  import- 
ance. To  give  up  and  resign  are  applied  either 
to  the  outward  actions,  or  merely  to  the  in- 
ward movements  :  but  the  former  is  active,  it 
determinately  fixes  the  conduct ;  the  latter 
seems  to  be  rather  passive :  thus  we  give  up 
expectations  and  resign  hopes.  Forego  is  com- 
parable with  resign,  inasmuch  as  it  expresses 
a  passive  action  :  we  resign  that  which  we 
have,  and  we  forego  that  which  we  might 
have  :  we  resign  the  claims  which  we  have 
already  made,  we  forego  the  claims  which  we 
might  make."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

given  (as  givn),  *  gev-en,  *  glf-en,  *  gif- 
fene,  *  gov  en,  *  gyf-en,  *  gyv-en, 
gyv-yn,  *  yeve,  *  yov-en,  pa.  par.  or  o. 
[GIVE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  £he  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Bestowed,  granted,  conferred,  imparted. 

2.  Admitted,  supposed,  granted,  conceded. 

3.  Addicted,  devoted.    (Followed  by  to.) 

"  Though  he  waa  given  to  pleasure,  yet  lie  wu  like- 
wise desirous  of  glory."— Bacon  :  Henry  VII. 

*4.  Affected,  disposed,  inclined. 

"He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  jjriren.' 

Shakeip.  :  Julitu  Cttiar,  I.  1 

IL  Math.  :  A  term  applied  to  something 
which  is  supposed  to  be  known  :  as  with  a 
given  point  as  a  centre  and  a  given  radius  a 
circle  can  be  described ;  or  when  the  ratio 
between  two  quantities  is  known  they  are  said 
to  be  in  a  given  ratio. 

giV-er,  *  gev-er,  *  gyv-er, ».  [Eng.  giv(e) ; 
-er;  Sw.  gifvare ;  Dan.  giver;  Dut.  gever;  O. 
H.  Ger.  geber.]  One  who  gives,  bestows, 
or  grants ;  a  granter ;  an  imparter  or  dis- 
tributer. 

"  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver."— Z  Corinthian*  iz.  1. 

*  gives,  s.  pi.    [GYVES.] 

glv  -ing,  *  gev-ing,  *  gyv-yng,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.  [GIVE.] 

A.  &  B.  A  s  pr.  par.  tt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Assub/tt. :  The  act  of  bestowing,  granting, 
or  imparting  ;  a  bestowal ;  a  grant. 

giving-ont,  s.  An  assertion  ;  a  declara- 
tion. 

"  The  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phrase  .  .  . 
Or  such  ambiguous  aifing-otu.  to  note 
That  you  know  aught  of  me." 

SHaketp. :  Hamlet,  1.  I. 

glz  zard,  *  gis  er,  *  giz  i  er,  ».    [O.  Fr. 

gezier;    Fr.    gesier,    from    Lat.   gigeria  =  the 
entrails  of  fowls.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  The  temper  or  disposition. 

"Satisfaction  and  restitution  lie  so  cursedly  hard 
Opon  the  giaardt  of  our  publican*."— L  fitrangt. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Orniih.  :  A  muscular  division  of  the 
stomach  in  birds  ;  it  is  an  elongated  sac  in  the 
body  of  birds  just  below  the  liver,  and  having 
two  openings  above,  the  one  into  t  lie  duodenum 
and  the  other  into  the  proventriculus.  The 
gizzard  of  the  raptorial  bird  is  thin  and  feeble, 
while  that  of  the  graminivorous  bird  is  strong, 
with  thick  and  muscular  walls,  the  whole 
lined  with  a  thick  horny  epithelium. 

"  The  fiaant  Is  not  only  made  very  strong,  espe- 
cially in  the  granivomus,  out  hath  also  a  fiwulty  of 
grinding  what  Is  therein."— Durha 
bk,  vii.,  ch.  ii.  (Note.) 


2.  Entom.  :   The  proventriculus  or  second 
muscular  stomach  designed  for  crushing  food. 
It  often  has  the  walls  armed  with  plates  or 
teeth  of  chitine. 

3.  Zool. :  A  stomach  paved  with  calcareous 
plates  in  the  family  of  molluscs  called  Bullidae. 
It  is  large  and  strong  enough  to  crush  the 
small  shell-fish  which  are  swallowed  entire.  A 
gizzard  exists  also  in  Aplysia,  which  is  a  vege- 
table feeder.    (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

gla-bel'-la,  «.    '[Lat.  glabettus,  fern.  glabella= 
without  hair,  smooth.] 
Anatomy: 

1.  Human :  The  surface  between  the  super- 
ciliary ridges. 

2.  (Compar.)  The  frontal  portion  of  a  tri 
lobite. 

*  gla'-ber,  o.    [Lat.]    Smooth,  slippery. 

gla'-brate,  a.  [Lat.  glabratus,  pa.  par.  of 
glabro  =  to  make  bald,  to  deprive  of  hair, 
from  glaber,  (fern,  glabra)  =  without  hair, 
smooth.] 

Hot. :  Becoming  glabrous  or  smooth  from 
age.  (Gray.) 

*  gla'-bri-ate,   *  gla  -bre-ate,  v.t.    [Lat. 
glabratus,   pa.   par.  of  glabro,  from  glaber  = 
without   hair,    smooth.]    To    make    smooth, 
bare,  or  bald. 

*  gla'-bri-ty^  ».    [Lat.  glabritas,  from  glaber 
=  without  hair,  smooth.]     The  state  of  being 
glabrous,  smooth,  or  bald. 

gla  -broiis,  a.    [Lat.  glaber.] 

£ot. :  Smooth ;  having  a  surface  devoid  of 
hair  or  pubescence. 

"  French  elm,  whose  leaves  are  thicker  and  more 
florid,  glabroiu,  or  smooth."— Evelyn  :  Xylfa. 

*  gla  -9i-a-ble  (or  cl  as  shl),  a.     [Lat 
glacises)  =  ice,  and  Eng.  suff.  -al>le.]     Capable 
of  being  converted  into  ice. 

"  Sensible  philosophers  conceive  of  the  generation  of 
diamonds,  iris,  beryls ;  not  making  them  of  frozen 
icicle,  or  from  meer  aqueous  and  alaciable  substances." 
—Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

*  gla  -91-al  (or  9!  as  Shl),  a.     [Fr.   &  Sp. 

glacial ;  Port,  glacal ;  Ital.  glaciale,  from  Lat. 
glacialis  =  icy,  frozen,  full  of  ice  ;  glades  = 
ice.]  Of  or  belonging  to  ice. 

"  And  for  his  glacial  air,  where  is  the  shepherd  so 
•imple,  but  could  have  told  him,  that  snowy  or  what 
ever  else  he  means  by  glacial  air,  or  clouds  may  serve 
to  darken  the  day.  but  not  at  all  prolong  itt"— Grew  : 
Cotmoioffia  Sacra,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 

glacial  acetic-acid,  --. 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  concentrated  ace- 
tic acid,  containing  84  per  cent,  of  CH3'CO' 
OH.  It  is  so  called  because  it  forms  a  colour- 
less crystalline  mass  like  ice  when  it  is  cooled 
to  34° "F.,  and  it  remains  crystalline  till  the 
temperature  rises  to  48°  F.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1'065. 
It  is  used  externally  as  a  caustic  irritant, 
vesicant,  and  escharotic. 

glacial-drift,  *. 

Geol.  :  Drift,  that  is  transported  material, 
in  the  carrying  or  deposition  of  which  ice,  in 
the  form  either  of  land  ice  or  of  icebergs,  took 
the  leading  part.  The  smoother  surfaces  of 
the  boulders  and  pebbles  generally  exhibit  a 
series  of  scratches,  parallel  to  each  other  if 
made  conUmporaneously,  though,  if  arising  at 
different  periods,  a  newer  set  of  scratches  may 
cross  an  older  one.  The  fossil  remains  are 
those  of  more  or  less  arctic  molluscs  and  other 
animals.  It  is  the  same  as  Boulder-drift  (q.v.). 
[GLACIAL-FORMATIONS,  GLACIAL-PERIOD.] 

glacial-epoch,  s.    [GLACIAL-PERIOD.) 

glacial-formations,  *.  pi. 

GeoL :  A  more  comprehensive  terra  than 
glacial-drift  (q.v.).  Strata  of  this  character, 
occur  widely  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
United  States,  being  found  abundantly  in  New 
England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
states  as  far  west  as  tho  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  They  are  also  found  in  the  countries 
of  Northern  Europe,  und  in  the  British  IxlHiids. 
Northern  Asia  appears  to  be  free  from  them. 

glacial-period,  glacial-epoch, «. 

Geol. :  A  period  or  epoch  during  which  ice 
largely  prevailed,  the  climate,  in  what  are 
now  temperate  latitudes,  being  polar.  It 
lasted  long,  commencing  during  the  Newer 
Pliocene,  and  terminating  before  the  close  of 
the  Post-Pliocene.  Arctic  conditions  did  not 


prevail  unintermittingly  during  all  this  time. 
Two  distinct  divisions  of  the  glacial- period  01 
distinctglaeial-periods  are  traceable  in  the  Alps, 
the  earlier  one  the  more  severe  of  the  two.  Dur 
ing  the  wanner  interval,  called  by  Professor 
Heer  the  inter-glacial  period,  dense  beds  of  lig- 
nite were  deposited  at  Durnten  and  other  places 
near  Zurich.  In  the  United  States  the  glacial 
period  seems  to  have  presented  similar  condi- 
tions, evidences  of  an  advance  and  retreat,  and  a 
second  advance,  of  the  ice  sheet  being  observ- 
able in  some  localities.  The  country  was  buried 
under  a  great  ice  mass  as  far  south  as  central 
Pennsylvania.  In  Britain,  where  the  glacial 
phenomena  have  been  much  studied,  similar 
evidences  of  two  glacial  periods  are  found. 
The  island  appears  to  have  been  submerged  till 
hardly  any  portion  of  it  remained  above  water. 
There  is  some  doubt,  however,  upon  this  point. 
It  was  during  the  glacial-period,  that  the 
Alpine  plants,  now  found  on  the  summit  ol 
European  mountains,  passed  southward  from 
the  Arctic  regions.  During  the  later  of  the 
two  glacial  periods  man  existed,  whether  he  did 
so  during  the  earlier  one,  is  matter  of  dispute. 
What  caused  the  abnormal  cold  has  not  been 
settled.  It  may,  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell  thinks, 
have  been  great  expanses  of  high  land  near  the 
North  Pole.  Sir  John  Herschel  in  1832,  M. 
Adhemar  in  1840,  and  notably  Mr.  Croll  in 
1864,  suggested  astronomical  causes  which 
may  have  had  an  effect  in  bringing  on  the 
glacial  epochs.  The  chief  is  the  varying 
eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit.  In  A.D.  1800 
this  was  -0108,  but  200,000  years  previously  it 
was  '0567,  making  a  difference  of  10}  millions 
of  miles,  and  creating  an  excess  of  winter  days 
amounting  to  27'7.  So  also  210,000  yeari 
before  A.D.  1800,  the  eccentricity  was  0'57o, 
the  difference  in  millions  of  miles,  10J,  and 
the  winter  days  in  excess  27-8.  If  the  glacial- 
period  was  thus  produced,  this  may  have  been 
its  date.  The  difference  was  10J  millions  of 
miles  against  750,000  years,  and  13J  millions 
850,000  years  before  A.D.  1800.  That  no  glacial 
strata  had  been  found  earlier  than  those  in 
the  Newer  Pliocene  militates  agaiast  the  view 
that  the  cold  of  that  time  was  prod;xsed  by 
periodically  recurrent  astronomical  causes. 
(Lyell.) 

glacial  phosphoric-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  H2O'P2O5  =  HPO3.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly deliquescent,  and  requires  to  be  kept  in 
a  closely-stopped  bottle.  It  is  called  also 
metaphosphoric-acid. 

glacial -theory,  glacial -hypothe- 
sis, s. 

Geology  : 

1.  An  hypothesis  or  a  theory  now  universally 
accepted,  which  attributes  the  drift  mainly  to 
the  action  of  ice. 

2.  An  hypothesis  or  theory  as  to  the  descent 
of  glaciers.     [GLACIER.] 

gla  91- al  1st  (or  9!  as  shl),  »•  [Eng. 
glacial;  -ist.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  attributes  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  drift  to  the  action  of  ice. 
Nearly  all  geologists  are  now  glacialists. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  school 
of  geologists   described    under  A,  or   their 
tenets  :  as,  glacialist  views. 

Kla'-cl-al-ly  (or  9!  as  shl),  adv.  [Eng. 
glacial ;  -ly.]  By  means  of  ice. 

"  Far  -  transported  rocks,  glacially  polished  and 
scratched  on  more  than  oue  side,"— LyeU :  Studtnt't 
XlemenU  of  Oeoloyj/,  ch.  nil. 

*  gla-9l-ar'-I-um  (or  9!  as  shl),  5.  [Lat. 
glacHes)  —  ice ;  neuL  suff.  -arium.]  A  room  or 
enclosed  space  with  a  level  flooring  of  arti- 
ficial ice  for  skating  on. 

gla'-9i  ate  (or  9!  as  shl),  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat. 
glaciatus,  pa.  par.  of  glado  =  to  make  or  turn 
Into  ice,  to  congeal ;  glades  =  ice.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  convert  into  ice. 

2.  To  act  upon  by  means  of  Ice. 

"  The  probable  date  of  the  Introduction  of  ths  con- 
tents into  osniferous  caves  In  glaciated  areas  may  be 
ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the  new  deposits."— 
DawUttt :  Cat*  Hunting,  ch.  xi. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  become  ice.    (Johnson.) 

"  First  a  glaciating  degree  of  cold,  and  then  the 
highest  we  could  produce  by  art."—  Boyle:  Workt. 
11.  622. 

gla-ci-a'-tion  (or  cl  as  shl),  s.  [Fr.  glada- 
tion.) 


boil,  otfy ;  p£ut,  jowl:  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,     ph  =  £ 
-«iaa,    tian  =  Shan,    -tion,  -sion  -  shun :  -tion,  -sjon  =  zhun.  -dons,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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glacier— gladiate 


1.  Ord.  Lnir^. :  The  act  of  congealing ;  the 
state  of  being  congealed. 

2.  Geol. :  The  state  of  being  acted  upon  by 
ice  ;    ice-action.     Used  of  a  country  or  dis- 
trict,  a  stratum    or  a  boulder.     It  consists 
chiefly  of   polished   and    furrowed  rock-sur- 
faces, of  moraines,  and  erratic  blocks. 

"  Beneath  the  drift*  were  unequivocal  marks  of 
prolonged  glacuitvm."—LntU  :  S.udenft  eltmentt  <tf 
Otology,  ch.  xii. 

gl&9  i-er.  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat  glacies  =  ice.] 

A.  As  stibstuntivf  : 

Physic.  Gtol.,  <tc. :  A  river  of  ice  slowly 
descending  a  mountain  side.  A  glacier  com- 
mences primarily  as  a  frozen  mass  of  snow, 
formed  above  the  line  of  perpetual  congela- 
tion, and  consolidated  partly  by  pressure  and 
partly  by  the  freezing  of  water'inflltered  into 
it  from  its  surface.  In  the  Swiss  Alps  the 
glaciers  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles 
long,  their  greatest  breadth  two  or  three 
miles,  and  their  depth  more  than  600  feet. 
Why  the  glacier  descends  has  been  a  very 
disputed  question.  Sanssure  attributed  it 
to  its  weight,  aided  by  the  water  beneath  it. 
Charpentier  and  Agassiz  to  dilatation  pro- 
duced by  the  freezing  of  water  in  the  inter- 
stices, a  view  which  Hopkins  opposed  on 
mathematical  and  mechanical  grounds.  Agassiz 
and  Prof.  James  Forl>es  discovered  that  the 
glacier,  like  an  ordinary  river,  moved  faster  on 
the  surface  than  below,  and  in  the  middle  than 
at  the  sides.  Forbes  therefore  believed  that 
viscosity  was  the  cause  of  the  glacier's  action. 
Tyndall  attributed  it  chiefly  to  regelation, 
that  is,  to  parts  of  it  melting  and  freezing 
again.  When,  in  descending  a  mountain-side, 
the  glacier  has  to  force  its  way  through  a 
narrow  channel,  the  brittle  ice  is  crushed  and 
broken,  but  by  virtue  of  "regelation"  it 
freezes  anew  when  it  has  cleared  the  obstruc- 
tion, -and  constitutes  a  "Mer  de  Glace." 
Prof.  Tyndall  has  imitated  the  whole  process 
artificially  on  a  small  scale,  and  his  is  now 
the  accepted  explanation  of  glacier-move- 
ment. As  a  glacier  descends,  it  carries  with 
it  stones,  which,  on  its  melting,  are  deposited 
in  a  moraine  (q.v.)  By  these  moving  beneath 
it,  and  projecting  from  it,  the  subjacent  rocks 
are  polished  and  scored  with  parallel  furrows. 
It  makes  also  a  dome-shaped  mass  of  smoother 
rock,  called  in  Switzerland  roches  moutonnees 
(q.v.).  It  scoops  out  lakes.  [GLACIER-LAKE.] 
If  it  reach  the  sea,  and  descend  into  it,  huge 
masses  of  it  float  off  as  icebergs.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  enormous  glaciers  of  Greenland,  and 
with  those  of  the  coast  of  Alaska.  During  the 
glacial  period  the  nothern  parts  of  this  country 
were  buried  under  mountains  of  moving  ice. 
The  game  was  the  case  in  Northern  Europe. 
"  The  glacier' i  cold  and  rattle**  man 
Moves  onward  day  by  day." 

Byron :  Manfred,  i.  L 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  produced  by, 
or  derived  from  a  glacier. 

glacier-dam,    . 

Phys.  Geog.  &  Geol. :  A  dam  across  a  river 
produced  by  a  glacier  obstructing  the  passage 
of  the  waters. 

"This  old  level  is  determined,  not  by  the  height  of 
the  glacier-dam."  —  Lyell :  Princip.  Gtol.  (llth  ed.), 

CO.  XVI. 

glacier-erosion,  -•. 

Phys.  Geog.  £  Geol.:  Erosion  by  means  of 
glaciers.  There  is  a  glacier-erosion  theory  of 
lake  basins.  [LAKE.]  (Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc., 
xviii.  185  ;  xxx.  479.) 

glacier-fork,  s. 

Phys.  Geog.  &  Geol. :  A  fork-like  appearance 
produced  by  thejunction  of  two  glaciers  which, 
after  uniting,  flow  on  together.  At  the  point 
of  junction  they  make  cross  grooves  upon  any 
flat  surface  over  which  they  pass.  This  may 
be  seen  in  Norway  and  elsewhere.  (Quar. 
Jour.  Gtol.  Soc.,  xxix.,  208.) 

glacier  lake,  s. 

Phys.  Geog.  &  Geol. :  A  lake  produced  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  by  a  glacier.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  glacier-lands  like  Switzer- 
land are  also  lands  abounding  in  lakes. 

glacier-moraine,  *. 

Phys.  Geog.  6t  Geol. :  A  moraine  deposited  by 
a  retreating  or  departed  glacier.  (Quar.  Jour. 
Geol.  Soc.,  xx.  455. 

glacier  mud,  s. 

Geol. :  Boulder  earth.    An  unstratifled  mass 


of  coarse  gritty  mud,  with  pebbles,  boulders, 
and  stony  partrales  en  the  surface  of  ice-worn 
rocks  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere.  (Qiuir. 
Jour.  Geol.  Hoc.,  xxi.  166.) 

glacier-valley,  .••. 

Phys.  Gtog.  £  Geol.  :  A  valley,  the  essential 
factor  in  the  formation  of  which  has  been  a 
glacier.  (Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xx.  4J4.) 

gla-cl-ere,  *.    [Fr.] 

Geol :  A  cavern  full  of  ice  existing  in  a 
mountain  land. 

"  We  walked  quickly  away  from  the  glaciere.  agree- 
ing that  it  was  n.it  improbable  that  in  that  part  of 
the  Jura  there  might  be  many  hidden  caves,  contain- 
ing more  or  less  ice."— O.  F.  Browne  :  let  Cavet,  ch.  iv 

gla-cl-o-  (or  ci  as  Shi),  a.  in  camp.  [Lat. 
glacies  =.  ice.]  Pertaining  to  ice,  as  glacio- 
aqiieous  =  pertaining  to  the  combined  action 
of  ice  and  water. 

gla   91-ous  (or  9!  as  shl),  a.    [Lat.  glacises) 

=  ice,  and  Eng,,  Ac.  suff.  -ous.]    Like  ice ;  icy. 

"  Although  exhaled  and  placed  in  cold  conservatories, 

it  will  crystallize  and  shoot  into  glaciout  bodies."— 

Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  L 

gla  918,  s.  [Fr.,  from  glace ;  Lat.  glacies  = 
ice.] 

1.  Fort. :  The  superior  slope  of  the  rampart 
of  the  covered  way,  or,  where  the  rampart 
does  not  exist,  the  declivity  immediately  in 


OLACIS. 

front  of  the  ditch  of  a  work,  forming  a  gentle 
slope  towards  the  country,  and  protecting 
the  revetment  of  the  escarp  from  the  fire  of 
an  enemy. 

2.  Geol.  :  A  gentle  slope,  not  so  steep  as  a 
talus. 

glad,  *  gladde,  *  glade,*  glead,  *  gleade, 

*  gled,  a.  <fe  s.  [A.S.  glasd  =  shining,  bright, 
glad  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  glad  =  bright,  smooth, 
sleek ;  Icel.  gladhr  =  bright,  glad  ;  Dan.  & 
Sw.  glad  =  joyful,  joyous  ;  Ger.  glatt  =  smooth, 
even  ;  O.  Fris.  gled  =  smooth.  From  the  same 
root  as  glide  and  glow.]  [GLADE.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pleased  ;   cheerful  ;   gratified  ;    feeling 
pleasure,  joy,  or  satisfaction. 

"  I  am  right  glad  that  he's  so  out  of  hope." 

Shaketp. :  Tempeit,  ill  3. 

If  It  is  followed  by  at,  or  of,  and  formerly 
also  by  with  before  that  which  causes  the 
pleasure  or  satisfaction. 

"  He  glad 

O/her  attention,  gained  with  serpent  tongue. 
His  fraudulent  temptation  thus  began." 

Milton  :  P  L..  ix.  531. 

2.  Expressive  of  or  indicating  pleasure  or 
satisfaction  ;  cheerful,  joyful :  as,  a  glad  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Ev'n  adverse  navies  blessed  the  binding  gale. 
Kept  down  tbe  glad  acclaim,  and  silent  joyed." 

Thornton:  Liberty,  iv.  1,127. 

3.  Causing   or  affording  pleasure,  joy,  or 
satisfaction ;  gladdening  ;  joyful. 

"  I  am  sent  to  speak  unto  thee,  and  to  shew  thee 
these  j'ad  tidings."— Luke  i.  19. 

4.  Wearing  a    gay  or    bright   appearance; 
cheerful ;  bright ;  showy ;  gay. 

"The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad 
for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose."— Itaiah  xxxv.  1. 

5.  It  is  used  colloquially  in  a  somewhat 
sarcastic  sense. 

"  I  would  be  glad  to  learn  from  those  who  pronounce 
that  the  human  soul  always  thinks,  how  they  know 
it."— Locke. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  Gladness,  joy,  pleasure. 

"Till  fortune,  tired  with  doin$  bad. 
Threw  him  ashore,  to  give  him  glad." 

Shaketp. :  Periclet,  it    (Prol.) 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  glad, 
pleased,  joyful,  and  cheerful :  "  Glad  and  pleased 
are  both  applied  to  the  ordinary  occurrences 
of  the  day  ;  but  the  former  denotes  rather  a 
lively  and  momentary  sentiment,  the  latter  a 
gentle  but  rather  a  more  lasting  feeling  ;  we 
are  glad  to  see  a  friend  who  has  been  long  ab- 
sent ;  we  are  pleased  with  the  company  of  an 
intelligent  and  communicative  person.  Glad, 


joyful,  and  cheerful,  all  express  more  or  lew 
lively  sentiments  ;  but  glad  is  less  vivid  than 
joyj'ul,  and  more  so  than  cheerful.  Glad  ia 
seldom  employed  as  an  epithet  to  qualify 
tilings,  except  in  the  scriptural  or  solemn 
style;  glad  tidings  of  great  joy;  joyful  ia 
seldomer  used  to  qualify  persons  than  tilings; 
we  either  speak  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  a 
clieerfid  person,  a  cheerful  society,  or  a  cheerful. 
face,  a  cheerful  sound,  a  cheerful  aspect,  and 
the  like."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

t  glad-eye,  «. 

Ornith.  :  One  of  the  names  given  to  the 
Yellow  Ammer,  or  Yellowhammer  (Emberiaa 
citrinello). 

glad-warbling,  a.  Singing  or  warbling 
joyfully.  (Thomson :  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  64.) 

*  glad,  *  glade,  *  glad-en,  *  glai  1  den, 
gladien,  *  gladye,  *  gleadien,  *  glad- 
on,  v.t.  &  i.     [A.S.   gladian;   Icel.  gledhja; 
Sw.  gladja,  gldda ;  Dan.  glade.]    [GLAD,  a.J 

A.  Trans. :   To   make  glad  or  joyful ;  to 
gladden,  to  rejoice. 

"  There  is  none  that  so  much  comforteth  and  glad. 
detn  the  hearer,  a*  a  thing  spoken  contrary  to  the 
expectation  of  other."—  Wilton :  Arte  of  Rhetm-vjut, 
p.  155. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  become  or  be  glad ;   to 
rejoice. 

"  Advance,  Immortal  bard,  come  up  and  view 
The  gladding  face  of  that  great  king." 

Ben  Jonton :  Iriih  Matqut. 

glad   den,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  glad,  a. ;  -en.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  glau,  pleased,  or  joy- 
ful ;  to  rejoice,  to  cheer. 

"  Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty 
Which  gladdened,  on  the  mountain  tops,  the  heart* 
Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds.  " 

Byrtm  :  Manfred,  ill  J. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :   To  become  or  be  glad  ;  to 
rejoice. 

"  So  shall  your  company  ever  gladden  at  the  sound 
of  your  voice."— Adains. 

*  glad  der,  *  glad-er,  «.    [Eng.  glad ;  -er.} 
One   who  or  that  which  gladdens  or  makes 
glad. 

"  Daughter  of  Jove,  and  spouse  of  Vulcan ua. 
Thou  glader  of  the  mount  of  Citherou  " 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  S.JM. 

*  glad  -don,  t.     [G LADEN.] 

glade  (1),  s.  [Of  uncertain  origin,  but  probably 
closely  connected  with  Eng.  glad,  and  Icel. 
gladhr,  the  original  meaning  being  an  opening 
for  light ;  cf.  Nor.  glette  =  a  clear  spot  among 
clouds  ;  gletta  =  to  peep  ;  glott  =  an  opening.] 

1.  An  opening  or  passage  through  a  wood  ; 
an  open  space  in  a  wood  or  forest. 

"  True,  I  must  leave  sweet  Rokeby'a  gladot, 
Nor  wander  more  in  Cretan's  shades ; 
But  sure,  no  ri-id  jailer,  thou 
Wilt  a  short  prison. walk  allow." 

Scott  :  Rokrby.  v.  U, 

2.  A  part  left  unfrozen  in  rivers  ;  an  opening 
in  the  ice  of  rivers.     (American.) 

3.  An  everglade.     (American.) 

*  U  To  go  to  glade :  To  set. 

"  Phoebus  now  goet  to  glade." 

f)aniei :  Egloguet.  MS. 

glade-net,  s.  A  kind  of  net  used  for 
catching  birds  in  the  openings  of  forests. 

glade  (2),  s.    [GLEDE  ]    A  local  name  for  th» 
'    Common  Buzzard  (Buteo  vulgaris). 

*  glade,  v.t.    [GLAU,  v.] 

gla' -den,  gla'-der,  *  gla  dene,  *  gla- 
dine',  glad-don,  *  gla  don,  *  gla-done, 

*.     [A.S.  glualene  ;  Lat.  gUnlius  =  a  sword.] 

Bot.  :  A  name  given  to  several  species  of 
the  Iris  family,  esj>eciiilly  Iris  fcetidissima, 
from  the  sword-like  shape  of  the  leaves. 

*  glad-er,  s.    [GLADDER.] 

*  glad'-ful,   *  glad'- fall,   *  gled-ful,  a. 

'[Eng.  glad ;  -ful(l).]     Full  of  gladness  or  joy  ; 
joyful. 

"The  publique  coumforte  and  gladfull  reioycing 
whiche  at  her  byrth  she  brought  t<>  all  Englande."— 
Vdal :  Dedic.  Epitl.  to  Q.  Katherine. 

"  glad  -ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gladful ;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  glad  ;  gladness, 
joy. 

"  And  there  him  rests  in  riotous  sufflsance 
Of  all  his  gladfulnea  and  kingly  joyance." 

Spemer:  Muiopotmoi,  20«. 

glad'-I-ate,  a.  [Lat.  gladius  =  a  sword.) 
Sword-shaped  ;  resembling  a  sword  in  shape  ; 
ensiform. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore.  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «,  «  =  e;  ey  =  a.    au  =  kw. 


gladiator— giama 
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glad  I -a  tor,  s.  [Lut.  —  a  swordsman,  a 
fighter  in  the  public  games,  a  gladiator,  from 
gladius  —  a  sword.] 

1.  Literally : 

Rom.  Antiq. :  One  of  a  class  of  men  whose 
profession  was  to  light  in  public  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  people.  They  were  armed 
with  deadly  weapons,  and  usually  fought  in 
pairs.  The  numbers  of  these  men  were  prin- 
cipally recruited  from  prisoners  of  war,  or 
refractory  slaves  sold  by  their  masters  to  the 
lanista  (or  trainer).  Malefactors  also  were 
occasionally  condemned  to  fight  as  gladiators, 
and  occasionally  Roman  citizens  offered  them- 
selves voluntarily  for  hire,  and  to  such  the 
specific  term  auctorati  was  applied,  their  pay 
being  called  auctorameiitum.  Under  the  more 
worthless  and  dissolute  emperors,  equites, 
priests,  and  senators  did  not  scruple  to  eon- 
tend  in  the  arena,  in  the  hope  of  attracting 
the  attention  and  gaining  the  favour  of  the 
prince  ;  and  even  high-born  women  were 
found  who  consented  to  pander  to  the  appe- 
tite for  novelty,  by  fighting  with  each  other 
or  with  dwarfs.  Gladiators  were  divided  into 


Retlarius.  Secntor. 

GLADIATORS. 

classes  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
•were  equipped,  and  were  in  many  cases  named 
from  the  nation  whose  characteristic  arms 
they  bore.  The  representatives  of  different 
nations  were  frequently  matched  against  each 
other,  and  the  comparative  efficiency  of  their 
weapons,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  thus 
put  to  the  test.  The  classes  most  frequently 
mentioned  are — the  Thracians,  armed  with  a 
light  circular  buckler  and  short  crooked  cut- 
lass ;  the  Mirmillones,  equipped  as  Gaulish 
warriors,  with  an  oblong  shield,  curved  to 
match  the  shape  of  the  body.  The  Retiarii 
were  armed  with  a  net  (rete)  and  a  kind  of 
three-pointed  spear  or  trident  with  a  long 
handle,  but  were  destitute  of  defensive  ar- 
mour ;  they  were  usually  paired  with  a  heavy- 
armed  opponent,  a  mirmillo  for  example,  who 
was  in  this  case  designated  secutor  (from  Lat. 
lequor  =  to  follow)  ;  the  retiarius,  being  no 
match  for  his  antagonist  in  a  hand-to-hand 
flght,  endeavoured,  as  the  latter  approached, 
to  throw  his  net  so  as  to  entangle  him  in  its 
meshes,  and,  if  successful,  stabbed  him  with 
the  trident  before  he  could  extricate  himself. 
If  the  cast  failed  he  was  compelled  to  take  to 
flight,  was  chased  by  the  sectttor  (and  hence 
the  name),  and  if  overtaken  easily  despatched. 
If,  hnwever,  the  retiarius  contrived  to  evade 
bis  pursuer  until  he  was  prepared  for  a  second 
throw,  then  the  contest  wan  renewed  as  at 
flrst,  and  continued  until  one  or  the  other  was 
baffled  or  exhausted.  If  one  of  the  combatants 
was  wounded  so  as  to  be  unable  to  continue 
the  fight,  the  life  or  death  of  the  wounded 
man,  who  held  up  his  finger  in  token  of  sub- 
mission, depended  upon  the  pleasure  of  the 
president,  who  usually,  ;is  a  matter  of  cour- 
tesy, referred  it  to  the  spectators,  who  signified 
thrir  decision  by  raising  or  depressing  their 
thumbs,  accordingly  as  they  wished  liini  to 
be  killed  or  saved.  There  were  regular  aca- 
demics devoted  to  the  instruction  of  these 
prize-fighters,  in  which  novices  were  taught 
the  principles  of  their  art  by  fighting  with 
heavy  wooden  swords.  Originally,  gladiatorial 
contests  were  fought  at  the  funerals  of  distin- 
guished prj-Mins.  but  in  time  they  came  to 
form  a  part  of  every  important  public  solem- 
nity or  festival,  and  were  even  introduced 
occasionally  at  private  banquets. 

"  Of  racing  aspect,  rushed  im|>etu»ui  forth 

The  gUMiator."  THomtnn  :  Liberty  IT.  IBS 

*  2.  Fig.  :  A  combatant  in  general ;  a  dis- 
putant. 


glad-i-a-tbr'-i-al,    *  glad  i-a  tor  -i  an, 

a.    [Lat.  gladiatdrius,  from  gladiator.] 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  contests  of 
gladiators. 

"  He  [Coustantine]  made  a  law  against  gladiatorial 
shows."— Jortin  :  Remarkt  on  Ecclet.  Hittory. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  combatants 
or  contests  in  general. 

«  glad -I  a  tor-ism,  s.  [Eng.  gladiator; 
-ism.]  The  act  or  practice  of  fighting  as  gladi- 
ators ;  prize-fighting. 

glid  -i-a- tor-Ship,  s.  [Eng.  gladiator ;  -ship.  ] 
The  state,  occupation,  or  profession  of  a  gladi- 
ator. 

*  glad'-I-a-tor-y',  a.    [Lat.  gladiatorius,  from 
gladiator.]    Of   or  pertaining  to    gladiators  ; 
gladiatorial. 

"  The  Eomans  did  use  themselves  unto  their  gladia- 
tory  fights."— Bp.  Reynolds :  On  the  Paaiont.  ch.  ixvii. 

*  glad'-l-a -tiire,   s.     [Lat.   gladiatura,    from 
gladior  ="to   fight  with  swords  ;    gladius  =  a 
sword.]    Sword-play  ;  fencing  ;  a  gladiatorial 
contest. 

"  In  their  amphitheatrical  gladiaturei,  the  lives  of 
captives  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  vulgar."— Oayton  :  On 
Don  Quixote,  p.  271. 

*glad'-i-fy,  v.i.  [Eng.  glad;  suff.  -/y(q.v.).] 
To  rejoice,  to  become  glad. 

"  Ue  would  gladify  upon  our  pleasure  in  his  sight." 
—Had.  D'Arblay;  Mary,  vi.  19S. 

glad  i  ole,  glad  io  -lus,  s.     [Lat.  =  (1) 

a  small  sword,  (2)  the  sword  lily  (gladiolus), 
from  gladius  =  a  sword,  referring  to  the  form 
of  the  leaves.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  (Of  both  forms)  :   The  genus 
gladiolus  (q.v.). 

2.  Bot.   (Of  the  form  gladiolus)  :    A   genus 
of   Iridaceae.      It  has  a   tubular    two-lipped 
corolla,  a  trifid  stigma,  and  ensiform  sheathing 
leaves.  The  species  are  found  iu  South  Africa, 
Europe,  and  Western  Asia.  One  is  British — viz., 
Gladiolus  communis,  variety  illyricus,  a  plant 
with  crimson  flowers,   growing  in  the   New 
Forest  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  rare.     G. 
segetum,   has  been    used    as    an  aphrodisiac. 
Most  of  the  garden  species  were  brought  at 
first  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    They  are 
beautiful,  and  have  been  improved  by  inter- 
crossing. 

U  Water  gladiole : 

Bot. :  Butomus  umbellatus, 

glad  -i  us,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  sword.] 

Zool. :  The  horny  shell  of  a  calamary,  of  a 
squid,  &e.  It  is  called  also  a  pen,  or  sepio- 
staire  (q.v.).  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

glad  ly,  *  glad  liche,  *  glad  luchc,  a. 

&  adv.  [A.S.  glcedlic  (a.),  glxdlice  (adv.) ;  Icel. 
gladligr.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Glad,  pleased,  gay. 

"  Nes  ner  gome  so  gladly  on  gere." 

Lyric  I'otmt,  p.  86. 

B.  As  adv.  :  With  gladness,  pleasure,  or 
joy ;  joyfully,  cheerfully. 

"  For  his  particular,  I'll  receive  him  gladly ; 
But  not  one  follower."       Shaketp.  :  Lear,  11.  4 

glad' -ness,  *  glad  ncsse,  s.  [A.S.  glad- 
nesse.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  glad, 
pleased,  or  joyful ;  joy,  cheerfulness,  readi- 
ness, willingness. 

"  FbosbuB,  whose  kindly  beams  impart 
Health  and  gtadneu  to  the  heart." 

Francit :  Horace :  The  Secular  Poem. 

U  For  the  difference  between  gladness  and 
joy,  see  JOY. 

*  glad'  -  ship,    *  glad  -  schepe,  *  glad 
schipc,  '  glad  scipo,  s.    [A.S.  gloedsclpe.] 
A  state  of  gladness  ;  pleasure. 

"Such  la  the  gladthippe  of  enuie 
In  worlde>  thing."  Ooietr,  U. 

t  glad  some,  *  glad-sum,  a.  [Eng.  glad, 
and  suff.  -some.] 

1.  Glad  ;  pleased  ;  cheerful ;  gay  ;  merry. 

•"Mid  the  green  mountains  many  and  many  a  sung 
Wo  two  had  sung,  like  gladtome  birds  In  May." 

Wordntorth :  Female  I'agranL 

2.  Bright ;  cheering  ;  gay. 

"  To  live  and  die  In  a  shady  bower, 
Single  on  the  ffattmtt  earth." 

Wordntorth :  White  Doe  of  HyUtotu,  vli. 

*  glad    some   ly,   *  glad  sum   Ii,  adv. 
[Eng.  gladsome;  -ly.]    In  a  gladsome  manner ; 
with  joy,  gladuesh,  or  gaiety. 

"  It  *hal  shewe  Itaelf  to  them,  and  pladtumli  in  alle 
prouydence  it  shal  agheu  come  to  them."—  Wycliffe  : 
Witdim,  vl.  17. 


*  glad' -some-ness,  *  glad  sum  ncsse,  t. 

[Eng.  gladsome;  ->iess.\    A  state  of  gladness; 
joy  ;  pleasure  ;  cheerfulness. 

Glad'  stone.  «.  [After  the  English  States- 
man, W.  E.  Gladstone.] 

1.  A  roomy  four-wheeled,  two-seated  pleasure 
carriage. 

2.  Short  for   GladtUme  bag;    a  long,  light, 
leather  traveling-bag,  so  constructed  as  to  con- 
tain a  dress  suit  without  crushing  it. 

glag  -er-lte,  s.  [Gr.  YAav«p6«  (glageros)  =  full 
of  milk,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.)J. 

Min. :  A  white  or  yellowish-white  variety 
of  Halloysite  from  Bavaria. 

gla'-gol,  s.  [Slavon.,  =a  word.]  The  earliest 
Slavonic  alphabet,  principally  used  in  Istria 
and  Dalinatia,  in  the  psalms,  liturgies,  and 
offices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It 
appears  to  have  been  originally  cut  on  sticks 
in  the  Runic  fashion,  and  to  have  existed 
before  Christianity. 

gla  gol-it  -1C,  a.  [Eng.  glagol ;  -itic.]  Of  01 
pertaining  to  glagol :  as,  the  Glagolitic  alpha- 
bet. 

glaik,  s.     [GLEEK,  s.] 

1.  Deception  ;  delusion ;  trickery.    (Scotch.) 
If  Fling  or  give  the  glaiks  in  folks'  een :  To 

throw  dust  in  people's  eyes.    (Lit.  £  Fig.) 

"  Fit  only  to  fling  the  glaOa  in  folkt'  een."~Scott . 
Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  ii  i. 

2.  A  transient  glance,  or  gleam. 

glaik  et,  glaik  it,  glaik,  a.  [GLAIK,  ».} 
Light-headed  ;  idle  ;  foolish.  (Scotch.) 

"  Bolted  off  this  gate,  after  a  j(aite<  ne'er-do-weel."— 
Scott .  Jiedgauntlet,  ch.  ii. 

glaik' -it -ness,  s.  [Eng.  glaikit;  -ness.] 
Levity  of  manner  or  conduct;  light-headed- 
ness. 

glair,    *  glaire,    *  glayre,    *  glay-er, 

*  glar-ye,    *  gleyre,  s.     [Fr.   glaire  (for 
claire),  from  Lat.  clarus  =  bright,  clear ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  clara;  Ital.  chiarea;  Low  I^at.  glarea 
=  gravel.] 

1.  The  white  of  an  egg,  used  as  a  size  in 
gilding,  or  as  a  varnish  to  preserve  paintings. 

"Medylle  hyt  wyth  gleyre  of  aiie  eftge  and  teiii]*! 
hit  in  a  schelle  witu  thy  fyngere."— Porkington  Mii. 
( Warton  Club,  1865),  p.  73. 

2.  Any  viscous,  transparent  substance  re- 
sembling the  white  of  an  egg. 

"I  found  the  tongue  black  and  dry,  with  a  black 
alareou  the  teeth."— t'ordyce  :  On  Muriatic  Acid,  p.  11 

*  3.  Any  bright,  shining  substance. 

"  The  wai  of  jasper  that  plent  as  flayre." 

f.  £ng.  AIM.  Poenu ;  Peart,  l.OU. 

glair,  v.t.  [GLAIR,  s.]  To  smear  or  overlay 
with  the  white  of  an  egg ;  to  varnish. 

*  glaire,  s     [GLAIR,  s.] 

•glair  -e-ous,*glair'-ous,  a.  [Fr.  glaireux, 
from  glaire  =  glair.]  Resembling  or  of  the 
nature  of  glair  or  the  white  of  an  egg ;  viscous 
and  transparent. 

glair -me,  s.  [Eng.  glair;  -in*.]  A  glairy 
substance  which  forms  upon  the  surface  of 
some  thermal  waters. 

•glair-y,  a.  [Eng.  glair  ;-y.]  Resembling  or 
of  the  nature  of  glair ;  covered  with  glair. 

glaive/  glayfe,*  glafe,*  glayye,*  glcivo. 

*  gleyve,  *  gleve,  *.     [Fr.  glaive,  from  l>at. 
gladius  =  a  sword.] 

*  1.  A  kind  of  weapon    carried    by  foot- 
soldiers,   and  consisting  of   a    cutting  edge 
fixed  to  the  end  of  a  pole. 

"  Ilkan  In  haude  a  ful  god  gleite."     Hatelok.  1,770. 

t  2.  A  broadsword ;  a  falchion  ;  a  curved 
gword  ;  a  scimitar. 
"The  Delhi  with  hli  cap  of  terror  on. 
And  crooked glaite;  the  lively,  supple  Greek." 

Byron  :  ChUde  Harold.  Ii.  M. 

If  In  the  following  instance  the  word  ap- 
pears to  l«j  used  for  some  kind  of  dart  or 
javelin  :— 


glai   zic,  a.    [GLOSSY.] 

gla'-ma,  glame,  s.    [Or.  vAafidw  (jjlamao) 
for  ATJJUUXW  (limao)  =   to  be  blear-eyed,   pur- 
l>lin<l  ;  )ami\(leme)  =  a  humour  that  gathers  in 
the  corner  of  the  eye,  gum,  rheum.] 
Pathol. :  (For  def.  see  etym.). 


boil,  btfy;  p6ut,  Jol^l;  cat.  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem; thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  c^ist.     ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shon.     tion,    sion     shun;  -tion,  -sion-zhun.    -clous,  -tions,  -sions  =  shos.    -blc,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  del. 
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glamor— glandularly 


glam'  or,  *elam'  er,  s.    [Ii-el.  glamr  —  a 

legendary  ghoat  or  spii  it.] 

1.  The  influence  of  some  charm  on  the  eye, 
musing  it  to  sre  things  differently  from  what 
tlu>y  rt'jilly  are;  a  magical  deception  of  Bight. 
Alsn.  the  influence  of  any  kind  of  cm  hantnuMit 
which  dMoitso&k^parceiitioaaBd  aflectsone'i 
opinion,  perhaps  contrary  to  facts. 

*  2.  Witchcraft  ;  magic, 

"  Like  that  maiden  In  the  tele 
VThom  Owydion  made  by  glamour  out  of  flower*." 
TrnnfKn  :  Enid.  711 

3.  A  kind  of  haze  covering  olijects,  and 
causing  them  to  appear  differently  from  what 
they  really  are. 

glar^e,  *  glaunce,  ».  [Sw.  glans  =  lustre, 
brightness,  gldnsa  =  to  shine  ;  Da.  glands  = 
lustre,  brightness,  glandse  =  to  gloss,  glaze  ; 
Dnt.  glans  =  lustre,  glanztn  =  to  put  a  gloss 
upon ;  Ger.  glam  —  splendor,  gliinzen  =•  to 
gutter,  all  being  nasalized  forms  from  the  same 
root  as  glitter.  (Stoat.)]  [GLINT.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  sudden  shoot  or  dart  of  light  or  splen- 
dour ;  a  flash. 

"  Each  sword's  bright  glance,  seemed  summons  from 
their  fate.'  Stirling  :  Jonathan. 

2.  A  sudden  look  or  casting  of  the  eyes  ;  a 
momentary'  and  rapid  view  or  look. 

"The  courtiers  who  filled  the  outer  room  communi- 
cated their  suspicions  to  each  other  by  whispers  aud 
aignificantyfanoei."— ifacautay :  ffift.  Kng.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  A  slight  touch  ;  a  graze. 

*For  they  saile  away,  beinpr  not  once  touched  with 
the glaunce  of  a  shot.'  —  Hackluyt:  Foi/aya.  ii.  134. 

4.  A   transient  or  passing  turning  of  the 
attention  ;  a  slight  notice  or  attention  to  any 
subject  in  passing. 

"  How  fleet  is  a  alanct  of  the  mind  !" 

Coicper:  Fertet  attributed  to  A.  Selkirk. 

5.  A  hint,  a  reflection. 

IL  Min.  :  A  term  used  either  as  the  first  or 
as  the  second  word  of  various  compounds.  It 
Implies  that  the  minerals  thus  characterized 
bare  a  splendent  metallic  lustre. 

|fl  For  the  difference  between  glance  and 
glimpse,  see  GLIMPSE;  for  that  between  glance 
and  look,  see  LOOK. 

glance-coal,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  ANTHRACITE  (q.v.X 

glance-copper,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  CHALCOCITE. 

glance,  *  glaunce,  v. i.  &  t.    [GLANCE,  &] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  shoot  or  dart  a  sudden  flash  of  bright- 
ness or  splendor;  to  flash. 

"  Now  Hashing  wide,  now  glancing  as  In  play, 
Swift  beyond  thought  the  lightuiugs  dart  away." 
Cowper:  Truth,  242. 

2.  To  move  rapidly  about,  so  as  to  cause 
flashes  of  colors ;  to  dart  about ;  to  appear  aud 
disappear  quickly. 

"The  mute  fish  that  glancet  in  the  stream." 

Wordaeorth :  Xxcurtion,  bk.  11. 

_  3.  To  move  or  fly  off  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion ;  to  be  turned  aside  during  motion. 
"  The  daumtd  arrow  glanced  aside." 

Tennyton  :  Oriana,  U. 

*  4-  To  be  turned  aside,  so  as  to  miss  that 
Which  is  aimed  at. 

"The  jest  did  gtanceaway  from  me." 

Shaketp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrev,  V.  t. 

5.  To  look  with  a  sudden  and  rapid  c*st  of 
the  eye  ;  to  snatch  a  hasty  or  passing  view  of 
any  object. 

"  Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth." 

Shaketp. :  Jfidtummer  fiiyhd  Dream,  T. 

6.  To  make  an  incidental  or  passing  remark 
on ;  to  notice  briefly  in  passing ;  to  refer  to 
briefly. 

7.  To  hint  at ;  to  censure  by  hints  or  allu- 
sion.   (Followed  by  at.) 

"  Cx.iar'i  ambition  shall.be  glanced  at  : 
And,  after  this,  let  C'jesar  seat  him  sure." 

Shaketp. :  Jultut  Ceuar,  ii.  i 

B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  shoot  or  dart  suddenly  or  moment- 
arily ;  to  cast  for  a  moment. 

"  He  glanced  a  look  ol  holy  pride." 

Wordneort* :  White  Doe  of  Rylttone,  U. 

2.  To  refer  to  briefly  or  incidentally :  to  hint 
at. 

"  In  company  I  often  glanced  it" 

Shaketp.  :  Comedy  of  Error*,  T. 

glan9'-er,  j.    [Eng.  glanc(j);  -er.]     One  who 
glances  ;  one  who  casts  a  glance. 


glaaj'-ing,  *  glaua-sysge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  & 
s.  [GLANCE,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  casting  a  hasty  or  momentary 
look  upon  ;  a  referring  or  alluding  to  anything 
briefly. 

2.  The  state  of  being  turned  aside  out  of  the 
direct  course. 

glang  -  ing  - ly,  *  glaunc  -  ing  -  ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  glancing;  -ly.]  In  an  oblique  manner; 
incidentally,  indirectly  ;  not  directly. 

"  Sir  Richanl  Hawkins  hath  done  something  In  this 
kind,  but  brokenly  aud  glancingli/."— llakewill. 

gland,  s.  [Fr.  glande,  from  Lat.  glans  (genit. 
glandis)  —  a  nut-like  fruit,  as  an  acorn,  a 
beech-nut,  a  chestnut,  &c.] 

1.  Anal.  :  A  term  at  first  vaguely  applied  to 
any  smooth  round  viscus,  but  which  is  now 
limited  to  sucli  of  the  seas  secrete— i.e.,  separ- 
ate by  a  process  of  cell-growth,   certain  con- 
stituents of  the  blood  which  are  afterwards 
poured  out  from  the  gland  by  means  of  a  duct. 
While  yet  the  term  glands  was  vaguely  used, 
Sylvius  divided  them  into  conglobate  and  con- 
glomerate glands.     To  these  Malpighi  added 
the  follicnlar  or  simple  glands  found  In  the 
fauces  and  behind  the  ears.     They  are  now 
divided  into  secreting  and  lymphatic  glands 
(q.v.).    (Parr,  Huxley,  &c.) 

"The  glandt,  which  o'e"  the  body  spread,  .  .  . 
The  rapid  motion  of  the  bluoil  obstruct." 

Blackmore:  Creation. 

2.  Sot.  (PI.) :  Cells  or  aggregations  of  cells 
distinguished  from  those  in  their  neighbour- 
hood by  containing  resinous,  oily,  sugary,  or 
fragrant  substances.     The  walls  of  the  cells 
generally  become  degenerated,  and  are  ulti- 
mately dissolved,  a  cavity  being  thus  formed 
as  seen  in  the  rind  of  the  orange  and  lemon. 
In  other  cases  the  secretion  is  discharged  ex- 
ternally.    Ordinary  glands  occur  in  almost  all 
the  tissues  of  plants.      Nectaries  or  honey- 
secreting  glands  of  flowers  are  superficial,  and 
are  met  with  on  all  parts  of  the  flower  and 
receptacle.     Mirbel  divides  glands  into  vas- 
cular glands,   in  which  there  are  cells  and 
vessels  united,  and  cellular  glands,  which  con- 
sist of  cellular  tissue  alone.    Glands  may  be 
simple,  compound,  internal,  lenticular,  sessile, 
or  stalked,  die.    (McNab,  &C.) 

3.  Found. :   A  hooked  bar  by  which  the 
parts  of  a  moulder's  flask  are  clamped  together. 

4.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  contrivance  consisting  of  a  cross-piece 
or  clutch  for  engaging   or  disengaging  ma- 
chinery moved  by  belts  or  bands. 

(2)  A  plate  through  which  the  ends  of  a 
band  or  tightening  clevis  pass  ;  a  clip-plate. 

5.  Steam  Engin. :  The  cover  of  a  stuffing-box. 
H  (1)  Ductless  or  Vascular  Glands: 

Anat. :  Certain  bodies  resembling  glands  in 
form,  but  not  possessing  ducts  for  secretion,  so 
that  their  products  must  be  conveyed  to  them 
by  lymphatic  or  sanguiferous  vessels.  Ex- 
amples, the  spleen,  the  thyroid  body,  the 
thymus  gland,  the  suprarenal  capsules,  the 
pituitary  body,  the  follicular  glands  at  the 
root  of  the  tongue  and  the  lymphatic  glands. 
(Quoin.) 

(2)  Follicular  or  Simple  Glandt: 
Anat. :  [GLAND,  1]. 

(3)  Lymphatic  Glandt: 
Anat. :  [LYMPHATIC]. 

(4)  Secreting  Glands : 

Anat. :  The  typical  kind  of  glands  to  which 
the  name  is  now  very  frequently  restricted. 
They  collect  and  discharge  at  particular  parts 
various  matters  derived  from  the  organism, 
that  these  may  be  further  employed  for  special 
purposes  in  the  economy,  or  simply  eliminated 
as  redundant  material  or  waste  products.  In 
the  latter  case  the  term  used  is  excretion.  In 
this  process  the  nucleated  cell  takes  a  promi- 
nent part.  When  there  is  a  simple  recess 
formed  of  secreting  membrane,  the  gland  is 
said  to  be  simple.  Examples  of  this  structure 
occur  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
the  intestines,  Ate.  When  the  cavity  is  sub- 
divided as  well  as  extended  with  the  view  of 
increasing  the  secreting  surface,  the  gland  is 
said  to  be  compound.  The  latter  are  again 
sub-divided  into  first  tubular  and  second  sac- 
cular  or  racemose  glands.  The  glands  of  the 
testicle  and  those  of  the  kidney  are  tubular ; 
the  salivary,  lachrymal,  and  mammary  glands, 


and  most  of  the  glands  opening  into  the  month 
the  fauces,  and  the  windpipe  are  racemos 
glands.  They  and  some  others  constitutec 
the  conglomerate  glands  of  Sylvius.  [GLAND.] 
(Quain.) 

(5)  Simple  Glands :  N  (2) ;  see  also  GLAND, 
No.  1  and  2]. 

(6)  Vascular  Glands :  ffl  (1)]. 

•  gland  -age  (ag  as  ig),  ».     [O.  Pr.,  from 
Lat.  glans  =  an  acorn.]    The  act  of  feeding  on 
acorns  ;  the  season   when  swine  are  turnod 
into  the  woods  to  eat  the  mast ;  mastage. 

gland -er,  v.t.     [GLANDERS.]    To  affect  01 
infect  with  glanders  (q.v.). 

gland' -ered,  a.  [Eng.  glander;  -td.]  Affected 
with  or  suffering  from  glanders. 

"  It  hath  recovered  even  a  glandered  horse."— Bert*. 
lev  :  On  Tar-water. 

H  By  the  laws  of  some  nations,  n  penalty  is 
imposed  on  persons  bringing  glandered  horses 
to  the  market  or  turning  them  out  on  unen- 
closed land.  (Wharton.) 

*  gland  -  er  -  oils,  a.    [Eng.  glander;  -out.} 
Glandered. 

gland' -era,  *.    [GLAND.] 

1.  Farr. :  A  very  dangerous  and  contagious 
disease  in  horses,  attended  with  a  running  of 
corrupt  matter  from  the  nostrils,  and  enlarge- 
ment and  induration  of   the  glands  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

"  His  horse  it  possessed  with  the  glandert." 

Shaketp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ill.  1 

2.  Pathol.  :  A  corresponding  disease  com- 
municated to  man  by  contact  with  glandered 
animials.     It  is  often  fatal. 

gland- If' -ir-OUS,  a.     [Lat.    glans  (genit. 
glandis)  [GLANDS]  ;  fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng., 
&C.  suff.  -cms.] 
Bot. :  Bearing  acorns  or  other  nut-like  fruits. 

"  The  beech  is  of  two  sorts,  and  numbered  amongst 
the  glandiferous  trees."— Mortimer  :  Hutbandry. 

gland'-i-form,  a.    [Lat.  glans  (genit.  glandis) 
[GLANS],  and  forma  —  form,  shape.] 

But.  :  Having  the  form  of  an  acorn  or  other 
nut. 

glan-di'-na,  ».    [Lat.  glans  (genit.  glandii), 
and  fern.  sing.  suff.  -ina.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-genus  of  Achatina,  with  an 
oblong  fusiform  shell,  having  the  aperture 
narrow  and  elliptical.  Found  in  West  Indies, 
Central  America,  Ac.  Known  species  186. 
Fossil  from  the  Eocene  onward.  (Woodward.) 

glan'-du-la,  ».    [GLANDULE.] 

glan'-du-lar,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  glandul  (a);  and 
Eug.,  &c.  suff.  -ar.] 

Anat.,  Bot.,  £c. :  Characterized  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  gland  or  glands.  (Used  in  botany 
specially  of  a  plant  covered  with  hairs  bearing 
glands  upon  their  tips.) 

"Germ  awled;  pointed,  furrowed,  with  prominent 
aeedleU.  sitting  on  a  glandular  p*diceL  —  Sir  W. 
Jones :  On  Select  Indian  I'lantt. 

glandular- hairs,  *.  pi. 

Bot. :  Hairs  possessing  glands  of  any  kind, 
and  wherever  situated.  De  Candolle  divided 
them  into  glandiferous  hairs,  in  which  the 
gland  was  formed  at  the  summit  of  the  hair,- 
and  excretory  glandular  hairs,  in  which  it  was 
at  the  base. 

glandular-tissue,  glandular 
woody-fibre,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  Tissue  or  woody  fibre  marked  by 
rows  of  glands,   ducts,   or  regular  punctua- 
tions, having  a  central  pore  surrounded  by  a 
discoidal  area,  these  rows  of  dots  being  placed 
in  series,  and  parallel  with  the  medullary  rays. 
They  exist  chiefly  in  the  Coniferae,  but  also  in 
the  Winteracese. 

2.  Palasobot. :   When  the  glands  described 
under  No.  1  were  found,  as  they  often  were, 
beautifully  conspicuous  in  fossil  wood,  it  was 
often  assumed  to  be  coniferous  ;  but,  as  Mohl 
pointed  out,  these  dots  are  not  confined  to 
Coniferae.  Still  the  probability  of  evidence  is  in 
the  favour  of  the  ordinary  identifications,  and 
most  of  the  fossil  wood  in  the  palaeozoic  and 
secondary  formations  has  the  glands  arranged 
alternately,  as  in  the  modern  Araucaria. 

gland'-U-lar-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  glandular;  -fy.) 

Bot.,  <fcc. :  In  a  glandular  manner;  having 

glands  ;  as,  j/ZanduZarfy-crenated,  glandularly- 


tate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wild,  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  «  =  e;  ey  =  a.    an  =  kw* 
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seriated,  giandulnrly-mmicated,  and  glandu- 
Jori>-toothed.    (Puxton.) 

gland  -  U  -  la'  -  tion,  s.  [Eog.  glanduKe)  ; 
•ation.] 

Sot.  :  The  arrangement  and  structure  of  the 
glandules  in  certain  plants. 

gland  -ule,  glan-du  la  (pi.    glan  du 
la>),  s. 

Anat.  it  Hot.  :  A  little  gland.  In  Anatomy 
there  are  glanduke  ceruminosie,  a  glandula 
lacrymalis,  &c.  ;  in  Botany,  ghmdulce  hypo- 
gynw,  hypogynous  glandules,  &e. 

"'Nature  hath  provided  several  glandules  to  separate 
this  juice  from  the  blood."—  Kay  :  On  the  Creation, 
pUii. 

gland-  U-lIf-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  glanduVfl) 
(q-v-)  J  fero  —  to  bear,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -o«s.] 
Bearing  many  glandules,  or  simply  bearing 
glandules. 

gland'-U-lose,  a.  [Lat.  glandulosus  =  full  of 
kernels,"  glandulous.]  The  same  as  GLANDU- 
LO0S  (q.v.). 

•  gland-U-los  -I-tjf  ,  s.     [Eng.  glandulos(e)  ; 

-uy.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  glandulose. 

2.  A  glandule. 

"  In  the  upper  part  of   worms  are   found  certain 
" 


white   and   oval    glandulotitiet."  —  Browne 
Xrrourt,  bk.  lii.,  en.  vii. 


Vulgar 


glan-du-ld-SO-,  pref.     [Lat  glandulosus.] 
Sot.,  dtc.  :  Glandulose,  glandulous. 

glanduloso  serrate, 

Bot.  :  Having  serratures  lipped  by  glands. 

gland  -ulous,  a.     [Lat.  glandulosus  =  full 
of  kernels.  ] 

L  Pull  or  abounding  in  glands  ;  or  simply 
provided  with  glands,  containing  glands. 
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fter  Kind."— Crew:  Coma- 


bres,  but  of  the  i 
logia  Sacra,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v.,  {  18. 

2.  Pertaining  to  glands. 

3.  Resembling  glands. 

glans,  s.  [Lat.  =the  nut-like  fruit  of  some  forest 
trees  ;  an  acorn,  a  beechnut,  a  chestnut,  &c.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  fruit  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
called  in  English  a  gland,  placed  by  Lindley 
in  his  class  called  Syncarpi,  and  the  section 
of  it  with  inferior  fruit.     It  is  hard,  indehis- 
cent,  dry,  one-celled,  with  one  or  few  seeds. 
It  is  developed  from  an  ovary  having  several 
cells  and  several  seeds,  all  of  which  are  abor- 
tive except  one  or  two.    It  is  situated  within 
the    kind   of   persistent   involucre    called    a 
cupule.     The  pericarp  is  crowned  with  the 
remains  of  the  calyx  teeth,   but  being  mi- 
nute they  easily  escape  observation.    Some- 
times the  glans"  is  solitary,  as  in  the  oak ; 
at  others  there  are  more  than  one  of  them  in 
the  cupule,  as  in  the  sweet  chestnut  and  the 
beech.    (Lindley.) 

2.  Anat. :  Any  structure  of  somewhat  similar 
form. 

The  integument  adheres  ...  to  the  spongy  tissue  of 
the  gla.ni.  — Quain  :  Anatomy,  i.  431. 

gla-phyr'-I-a  (yr  as  ir),  «.    [Gr.  y\a4>vpia 

(alaphuria)  =  smoothness,  polish  ;  yAa^upos 
(glaphuros)  =  hollow,  hollowed  ;  y\euj><a  (gla- 
pho)  =  to  hew,  to  carve.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Myrtleblooms,  tribe  Myr- 
tese.  Glaphyria  nitida  is  called  by  the  Malays 
the  tree  of  lone  lite,  from  ascending  on  the 
hillside  higher  tnan  any  other  tree.  The  natives 
of  Bencoolen  call  it  the  tea-plant,  and  use  it 
as  a  substitute  for  tea.  (Lindley.) 

•  glare  (1),  *.    [GLAIR.] 

glare  (2),  s.    [GLARE,  v.] 

1.  An  overpowering   lustre  or  light;  any 
dazzling  splendour  or  brightness. 

"  (One)  visual  nerve  shrinks  from  a  painful  glare 
Of  overpowering  light" 

WordmortH :  excursion,  bk.  Tt 

2.  A  fierce  piercing  look  or  stare. 

"  About  them  round 
A  lion  now  he  stalks  with  fiery  glare." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  IT.  401 

glare,  *  glar-yn,  *glore,  v.i.  &  t.  [Etym. 
doubtful,  but  probably  an  English  word ;  cf. 
A.S.  glcer  =  a  transparent  substance,  amber ; 

Xwith  Dut   gloren  =  to  glimmer;    Icel. 
=  to  gleam,  to  glare ;  M.  H.  Ger.  glosen 
=  to  shine,  to  glow.     Closely  related  to  glass. 
(Start.)] 


A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  shine  with  a  dazzling  or  overpowering 
light,  lusjre,  or  brightness. 

"  Strong  perfumes  and  glaring  light 
Oft  destroy  both  smell  and  sight." 

Carew :  !'•>  my  Cousin. 

2.  To  look  with  fierce,  piercing  eyes ;   to 
stare  wildly  or  fiercely. 


3.  To  have  a  dazzling  effect  ;  to  shine  with 
excessive  brightness  ;  to  displease  or  offend 
by  gaudiness  or  over-colouriug.  [GLARING.] 

"  He  maintains  majesty  in  the  midst  of  plainness  ; 
be  shines  but  glaret  not.'  —Dryden. 

*  B,  Trans.  :  To  shoot  or  dart  out  in  fierce 
flashes. 

"  One  spirit  in  them  ruled,  and  every  eye 
i,l,r.,,  lightning."  Hilton  :  P.  K.,  vi.  849. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  glare  and.  to 
shine,  see  SHINE. 

glar'-e-O-la,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Gr.  -yAapo?  (glaros), 
Aapos  (faro")  =  a  ravenous  sea-bird,  perhaps 
the  cormorant  (?)  ;  Fr.  glareole.  ] 

Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Glareolinse  (q.v.).  Glareola  pratincola  is  the 
Pratincole  (q.v.). 

glar-e-o-li'-nw,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  glareol(a)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.  :  A  sub-family  of  Charadriidae.  The 
bill  is  short,  much  compressed,  arched,  and 
deeply  cleft.  The  wings  are  long  and  narrow, 
the  tail  usually  forked.  The  toes  four,  the 
middle  toe  and  claw  very  long,  the  hinder  one 
elevated,  but  touching  the  ground. 

glar'-e-ose,  a.    [Lat.  glareosus  =  full  of  gravel, 
gravelly  ;  glarea  =  gravel.] 
Bot.  :  Growing  in  gravelly  soil  or  places. 

glar  -e-ous,  a.    [GLAIROUS.] 

*  glar-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  glary;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  glary  ;  glaringness. 

"  Bright  crystal  glass  is  glary  ;  and  to  avoid  that 
glariness,  our  artificers  run  into  the  other  extreme."— 
Boyle  :  Works,  voL  vi..  p.  1W. 

glar  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [GLARE,  t).] 

A.  As.  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -I*  adjective  : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Shining  with  a  dazzling  or  overpowering 
brightness    or   lustre  ;   staring    or    looking 
fiercely. 

2.  Displeasing   or   offending   the  taste  by 
gaudiness  or  ostentatious  colours  ;  to  be  too 
conspicuous  or  overcoloured. 

"  The  most  glaring  and  notorious  passages  are  none 
of  the  finest."—  Felton  :  On  the  Classic/a. 

IL  fig-  •'  Notorious,  barefaced,  infamous, 
notorious  :  as,  a  glaring  falsehood. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  glaring 
and  barefaced  :  "  Glaring  designates  the  thing  ; 
barefaced  characterizes  the  person  ;  a  glaring 
falsehood  is  that  which  strikes  the  observer 
in  an  instant  to  be  falsehood  ;  a  barefaced  lie 
or  falsehood  betrays  the  effrontery  of  him  who 
utters  it.  A  glaring  absurdity  will  be  seen 
instantly  without  the  aid  of  reflection  ;  a  bare- 
faced piece  of  impudence  characterizes  the 
agent  as  more  than  ordinarily  lost  to  all  sense 
or  decorum."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

glar'-lng-ty,  adv.    [Eng.  glaring  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  manner  so  as  to  offend  the  taste  by 
overcolouring  or  by  being  too  conspicuous. 

"  Yet  there  we  ne'er  condemn  such  hostile  hues 
A*  out  the  part*  or  glaringly  confuse." 

ifason  :  Du  fresnoy  :  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  In  a  barefaced,  notorious,  or  shameless 
manner  ;  barefacedly,  openly. 

"Mr.  Hobbes  has  been  reputed  the  first  or  principal 
man  .  .  .  that  openly  and  glaringly  espoused  them." 
—  Watrrland:  Works,  viii.  41. 

glar  -Ing  ness,  s.  (Eng.  glaring;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  glaring. 

"  The  glaringnea  of  his  prose."  —  Jarvii  :  Don 
<tuixote,  pt.  U  bk.  i.  ch.  L 


•glar'-jr,  *glar-ie,  a.  [Eng.  glare;  -y.]  Of 
a  dazzling  or  overpowering  brightness  or 
lustre  ;  glaring. 

"  In  the  winter  time,  so  glarie  is  the  ground, 
That  neither  grass,  nor  other  graine,  tn  pasture* 
ma?  be  found."  Turberville,  L  SM. 

*  glas,  5.    [GLASS.] 

*  glase  (l),  v.i.    [GLOZE.] 

*  glase  (2),  v.t.    [GLAZE.] 


*  glas- en,  *  glas-un,  a.    [GLAZEN.] 

glas'-er-lte,  s.  [Named  after  a  chemist, 
Christopher  Glaser,  who  flourished  about  A.D. 
1664,  the  salt  having  long  ago  been  called  «al 
polychrestum  Glaseri.  ] 

if  in. :  The  same  as  Aphthitalite  (q.v.).  The 
Br.  Mus.  Catalogue  prefers  the  name  Glaserite, 
and  makes  Aphthitalite  the  synonym. 

*  glas  fat,    'glaas-fat,   s.     [A.S.  gkfsfctt; 
O.  H.  Ger.  glasfaz;  M.  H.  Ger.  glasevaz ,'  Ger. 
glasgefass.]    A  glass  vessel  or  pot. 

"Anne  while  after  than  that   glnxfat  an   honden 
nom."  Layamon,  ii.  819. 

glas-ites,  s.  pi.    [GLASSITES.] 

*  glas-inge,  s.    [GLAZING.] 

glass,  *  glas,  *  glase,  *  glasse,  *  gleas, 
*  gles,  *  glese,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  glees  ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  glas;  Dan.  gla£,  glar;  Sw.  glas; 
IceL  gler,  glas ;  Ger.  glas ;  0.  Sw.  glas,  glcer; 
O.  H.  Ger.  das.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

(2)  A  glass  vessel  or  instrument  of  any  kind, 
as 

(a)  A  mirror ;  a  looking-glass. 

"  Whoever  in  those  glasses  looks,  may  find 
The  spots  returned,  or  graces,  of  his  mind.' 

Waller:  Upon  Ben  J onion. 

(6)  A  drinking-vessel  or  cup  made  of  glass. 

"  To  this  last  costly  treaty. 
That  swallowed  so  much  treasure,  and  like  a  glatt 
Did  break  in  the  rinsing." 

®taketp. :  Henry  Ytll.,  \.  t, 

(c)  An  optical  instrument  composed  partly 
of  glass  ;  a  telescope. 

"  The  moon  whose  orb 
Through  optick  glatt  the  Tuscan  artist  views." 

Milton:  I'.  L,  i.  to*. 

(d)  A  glass  vessel  partially  filled  with  Una 
Band  for  measuring  time  ;  an  hour-glass. 

"  Were  my  wife's  liver 
Infected  as  her  life,  she  would  not  live 
The  running  of  one  glatt." 

Shaketp.  :  Winter's  Tale.  i.  1 

(e)  An  instrument,  composed  partly  of  glass, 
for  indicating  atmospheric  changes  ;  a  l>an>- 
meter ;  a  thermometer. 

(/)  (PI.)  A  pair  of  spectacles  or  eye-glasses 
(S)  The  quantity  which  a  glass  drink  ing- 
vessel  will  hold. 

"  Your  son  should  never  chat  over  a  glass  of  wine 
till  midnight  "—Locke:  On  Education,  |2U 
*  2.  Fig. :  The  time  in  which   the  sand  of 
man's  life  runs  out ;  the  allotted  life  of  man. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  A  substance  or  mixture,  earthy, 
saline,  or  metallic,  brought  by  fusion  to  the 
state  of  a  hard,  brittle,  transparent  muss, 
with  a  conchoidal  fracture. 

2.  Comm.  :  A  hard,  brittle,  transpare.it  sub- 
stance, formed  by  fusing  together  mixtures  of 
the  silicates  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia, 
alumina,  and  lead  in  various  proportions,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  or  kind  of  glass  required. 

Flint-glass  is  used  in  making  table  ware  and 
many  articles  of  domestic  furniture  and  tit- 
tings.  The  molten  glass  is  taken  from  tlir  ]>ot 
by  a  ponty.and  is  blown  or  pressed  intoshai>e, 
or,  by  a  combination  of  operations,  is  held  in 
a  mould  while*  being  blown.  Its  density  is  3. 
Crown  and  flint-glass  are  combined  in  the 
manufacture  of  achromatic  lenses. 

Crown-glass  is  taken  by  the  ponty  from  the 
pot,  and  is  then  blown  and  whirled  until  it 
becomes  globular.  A  ponty  tipped  with  molten 
glass  is  applied  to  the  bulb,  the  blowing-tube 
detached,  leaving  a  hole.  The  globe  being 
again  whirled,  the  glass  flashes  into  a  circular 
disk,  adhering  by  a  boss  in  its  centre  to  the 
ponty.  Its  density  is  2'5. 

Sheet-glass  is  glass  withdrawn  by  the  ponty 
from  the  pot  and  blown  and  whirled  till  it 
assumes  a  cylindrical  form.  The  ends  being 
cut  off,  and  the  cylinder  slit  longitudinally. 
the  sheet  is  heated,  pressed,  and  rubbed  until 
it  is  flattened  out.  This  is  also  called  cylin- 
der-glass or  broad-glass. 

Plate-glass  is  made  by  pouring  it  upon  a 
table  which  has  a  marginal  edge  of  a  heighl 
equal  to  that  designed  for  the  thickness  of  the 
glass.  A  roller  travels  over  the  table,  resting 
on  the  ledges  and  flattening  out  the  glass, 
which  is  thus  made  of  equal  thickness  through- 
out. 

Bottle-glass  has  nothing  peculiar  in  the  mode 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  JolW;  eat,  9011,  ehorns,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,  ph  =  t 
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of  its  manufacture,  but  is  made  of  coarse  in- 
gredients. 

^  Pliny  reports  that  some  mariners  with  a 
cariio  of  "  iiitriini  "  (soda  or  sonic  other  salt), 
having  landed  near  the  mouth  of  a  MM. ill 
stream,  at  the  base  of  Mount  (.'annel.  in  rales- 
tine,  lit  a  fire,  using  some  blocks  of  thr  salt 
for  a  grate.  The  heat  fused  the  sand  and  t In- 
salt  together,  and  produced  glass,  which  then 
for  the  lirst  time  become  known.  The  occur- 
rence may  have  happened,  but  glass  was 
known  in  Egypt,  and  represented  on  the 
monuments,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Osirtasen, 
B.C.  1740.  Remains  have  been  found  also  in 
the  ruins,  not  merely  of  Egyptian,  but  of 
Assyrian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Etruscan  cities. 
The  ancients  ijsed  it  for  bottles  ;  for  instance 
many  lachrymatories  of  it  have  been  found. 
Gregory  of  Tours  says  that  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury churches  had  "coloured  glass  windows. 
In  1458  .-Eneas  Sylvius  mentioned,  as  a  proof 
of  the  wealth  of  Vienna,  that  the  houses  of 
the  inhabitants  had  glass  windows.  In  1557 
it  began  to  be  manufactured  in  England. 
Glass  manufacture  is  one  of  the  important 
industries  of  modern  times,  alike  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe,  glass  being  used  not  only 
for  windows  and  bottles,  as  of  old,  but  lor 
many  other  purposes. 

3.  Naut.  :  The  half-minute  or  quarter-minute 
sand-glass  used  with  the  ship's  log  ;  also  the 
half-hour  or  sand-glass  which  regulates  the 
watches ;  the  time  iu  which  one  of  such  glasses 
is  emptied  of  its  sand. 

"  Put  the  mid-season :  at  least  two  glasses." 

Shakesp. .   Tempelt,  i.  2. 

glass  annealing-furnace,  s.  A  fur- 
nace in  whicli  articles  or  sheets  of  glass  are 
kept  for  a  while  in  a  heated  condition,  and 
allowed  gradually  to  cool ;  a  leer. 


i  blower,  s.    One  whose  business  or 
trade  is  to  blow  or  fashion  glass. 

Glass-blower's  lamp  :  A  gas  or  alcohol  lamp. 

glass-blowing,  s.  A  mode  of  manufac- 
turing glass-ware  and  window-glass  by  taking 
a  mass  of  viscid  glass  from  the  melting-pot  on 
the  end  of  the  blowing-tube,  and  then  infla- 
ting the  mass  by  blowing  through  the  tube, 
Tolling  on  the  marver,  and  exposing  it  at  the 
furnace  opening  where  its  contained  air  is  ex- 
panded and  itself  enlarged. 

glass-case,  .1.  A  case  or  shallow  box 
having  a  glass  lid  or  cover,  and  sides,  so  as  to 
enable  the  contents  to  be  seen  without  open- 
Ing  the  case. 

glass-cavity,  s. 

Min. :  A  cavity  in  a  mineral  containing  a 
glassy  substance.  These  cavities  are  sometimes 
found  in  crystals  of  leucite.  (Qitar.  Jour. 
Geol.  Soc.,  xxxi.,  §  394.) 

glass-cloth,  s. 

Fabric :  A  fabric  produced  by  interweaving 
fabrics  of  glass,  which  are,  in  u  very  attenuated 
state,  extremely  flexible. 

*  glass  coach,  s. 

1.  Orig. :  A  carriage  of  the  superior  order. 
The  term  is  now  obsolete,  but  it  originally 
expressed  that  the  vehicle  had  glass  windows 
instead  of  opaque  panels  or  curtains. 

2.  Later :  (For  def.  see  extract). 

"  Gl/itsjwaches  are  fad  mitt  d  into  the  English  parks]: 
meaning  by  this  term,  whL-h  is  never  used  in  America, 
hired  carriages  that  do  not  go  on  stands."  —J.  f. 
Cooper  :  Jfilet  W allingfurd,  ch.  x. 

glass-colouring,  s.    The  act  or  art  of 

tin  ling  glass  by  incori>orating  metallic  oxides 
in  its  substance  ;  thus  oxide  of  cobalt  imparts 
a  deep  blue  colour  ;  protoxide  of  copper, 
green ;  oxide  of  gold,  a  ruby  red,  &c.  Coloured 
glass  is  known  as  flashed,  or  as  pot-metal ;  in 
the  former  ease  a  film  of  coloured  glass  is  laid 
over  the  white  ;  in  the  latter,  the  colour  is 
stirred  up  with  the  metal  iu  the  pot,  imbuing 
its  whole  substance. 

glass-crab,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  crustacean  which  received  its  name 
from  its  transparency,  while,  on  account  of  its 
very  much  flattened  and  membranous  body, 
it  was  called  by  Leach,  Phyllosoma.  It  is 
now  known  to  be  an  immature  state  of  the 
Podophthalmata  (q.v.). 

glass-cutter,  s.    One  whose  business  or 

occupation  is  to  cut  <rlass,  or  to  grind  it  down 
into  various  ornamental  shapes;  an  instru- 
ment for  cutting  glass. 


glass  cutting,  s.  The  art  or  process  of 
cutting,  shaping  or  modifying  the  surface  of 
glass  by  mechanical  means,  as  by  revolving 
wheels  of  iron,  stone,  or  wood  supplied  with 
sand  and  water,  or  by  means  of  a  blast  of  air 
or  steam  carrying  a  stream  of  sand,  which  is 
directed  upon  the  part  to  be  cut  or  bored. 

glass-enamel,  s.  A  term  applied  to  a 
semi-lucid  or  an  opaque  glass,  which  owes  its 
milkiness  to  the  addition  of  binoxide  of  tin. 
The  transparencies  which  are  hung  hi  windows 
or  form  shades  for  lamps  are  of  this  semi-lucid 
character,  and  are  miscalled  porcelain  trans- 
parencies. Watch-dials  have  an  opaque,  glass- 
enamelled  face  on  a  metallic  backing. 

glass-eye,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   A  ball  or  shell  of  glass, 
coloured  to  represent  a  human  eye,  and  worn 
by  persons  who  have  lost  an  eye. 

2.  Ornith. :  The  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  a 
thrush,    Turdus   jamuicensis,    which    has    a 
pellucid  glass-like  eye. 

Glass-eye  berry :  A  berry  on  which  the  Glass- 
eye  feeds. 

*  glass-faced,  a.    Reflecting,  like  a  mir- 
ror, the  looks  of  another :   as,  a   glass-faced 
flatterer.    (Shakesp. :  Timon,i.l.) 

glass-furnace,  «.  A  furnace  in  which 
the  materials  of  glass  are  fused. 

glass-gall,  .s.    [SANDIVER.] 

*  glass-gazing,  a.    Often  contemplating 
oneself  in  a  mirror. 

"  A  whoreson,  fftats-yazing,  super-serviceable,  finical 
rogue."— Sluikeip. :  Lear,  ii.  8. 

glass-grinder,  s.  The  same  as  GLASS- 
CUTTEK  (q.v.). 

glass-grinding,  s.  The  same  as  GLASS- 
CUTTING  (q.v.). 

glass-Wye,  s.  A  hive  composed  wholly 
or  in  part  of  glass. 

glass-maker,  s.  One  whose  business  or 
trade  is  to  make  glass. 

Glass-maker's  soap :  A  name  given  to  man- 
ganese, from  its  cleansing  action  iu  its  associa- 
tion with  glass-making  materials.  It  is  used 
to  rid  the  materials  of  colour  arising  from 
carbonaceous  matters  and  protoxide  of  iron. 
An  excess  of  it  gives  a  purple  tinge  to  the 
glass. 

glass-mosaic,  s.  An  imitation  of  antique 
mosaic  work,  formed  of  small  cubes  of  glass 
mixed  with  various  colouring  matters,  chiefly 
metallic  oxides,  so  as  to  form  opaque  coloured 
enamels,  which  are  cast  into  slabs  or  flat  cakes, 
the  slab  being  afterwards  cut  into  very  small 
cubes  or  rectangular  pieces.  With  these  little 
coloured  cubes  a  picture  is  built  up,  by  insert- 
ing each  one  separately  in  a  bed  of  cement. 


_  S  mould,  s.  A  metallic  shaping-box 
in  which  glass  is  pressed  or  blown  to  form. 

glass-oven,  s.  A  heated  chamber  in 
which  just-made  glass  in  sheets  or  ware  is 
placed  to  cool  gradually.  A  glass-annealing 
furnace ;  a  leer. 

glass-painter,  s.  One  who  produces 
designs  in  colours  on  glass. 

glass -painting,  s.  Glass-painting  is 
thus  distinguished  from  glass-staining ;  the 
former  has  a  design  paiuted  upon  it  with 
colours  which  are  burnt  in  ;  the  latter  receives 
its  colour  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  or 
the  separate  pieces  are  coloured  after  having 
been  cut  to  the  required  shapes  out  of  white 
glass.  In  one  case  it  is  a  painting  of  enamelled 
colours  on  sheets  of  glass  ;  in  the  other  it  is  a 
painting  made  up  of  pieces  having  the  required 
colours,  fitting  together  and  held  by  leaden 
cames.  [GLASS-STAINING.]  There  are  four 
methods :  1.  The  mosaic,  the  earliest.  2. 
The  mosaic  stain.  In  this  mode  the  window 
is  made  up  of  detached  pieces,  as  in  the 
mosaic  ;  but  the  shades  are  given  by  a 
stain  of  brown,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  colour  which  the  artists  succeeded  in  firing 
on  to  the  pieces  of  glass.  3.  The  enamel.  By 
this  all  the  required  colours  are  painted  upon 
the  same  piece  of  glass  and  fired  in  the  kiln, 
producing  the  effect  of  an  oil-painting.  4.  The 
mosaic  enamel.  In  this  mode  coloured  glass 
is  used  as  a  groundwork  to  paint  on,  instead 
of  white. 


glass-paper,  s.  A  polishing-papcr  made 
of  paper  thickly  strewn  with  finely  powdered 
glass.  The  fragments  of  broken  wine- buttles, 
&c.,  are  carefully  washed  to  remove  dirt,  the 
glass  is  crushed  under  a  revolving  stone  and 
sifted  into  six  sizes,  as  in  manulacturing 
emery.  It  is  sifted  through  sieves  of  wire- 
cloth,  which  are  generally  cylindrical,  like  the 
bolts  of  flour-mills.  The  cloths  have  from 
sixteen  to  ninety  wires  to  the  inch.  A  surface 
of  thin  glue  is  spread  on  the  paper,  and  the 
pulverised  glass  dusted  over  it  with  a  sieve. 

glass-press,  s.  A  device  to  apply  pres- 
sure to  glass  in  a  mould  while  in  a  plastic  state. 

glass- rope,  s. 

Zool.  :  Hyalonema,  a  genus  of  siliceous 
sponges,  consisting  of  a  cup-shaped  body 
affixed  to  a  muddy  part  of  the  sea-bottom  by 
means  of  a  rope  of  long  twisted  siliceous 
fibres. 

glass-Shade,  s.  A  cover  of  glass  placed 
over  artificial  flowers,  or  articles  of  value,  to 
protect  them  from  the  dust ;  or  over  gas-jets, 
lamps,  &c.,  to  modulate  and  equalize  the  light. 

glass-shell,  s. 

Zool. :  Ilyalea  or  Hyatea,  a  genus  of  Ptero- 
poda,  with  a  translucent  shell. 

glass-shrimp,  s. 

Zool. :  Erichthys,  a  genus  of  crustaceans, 
order  Stomapoda. 

glass-silvering,  s.  The  process  of  coat- 
ing glass  with  silver,  mercury,  &c.,  in  order  to 
form  mirrors.  [MiKBOR.] 

glass-snail,  s. 

Zool. :  Vitrina,  a  genus  of  molluscs,  family 
Helicidse.  Vitrina  pellucida  and  two  other 
species  occurs  in  Britain. 

glass-snake,  s. 

Zool. :  Ophisaurus  ventralis.  A  lizard,  of 
the  family  Zonuridie,  or  Chalcidse.  From  the 
absence  of  feet,  they  look  like  serpents.  They 
are  found  in  America.  The  name  glass-snake 
is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  brittleness  of  their 
tail. 

glass-soap,  s.    [GLASSMAKER'S-SOAP.] 

glass  staincr,  s.  One  who  follows  the 
trade  or  occupation  of  glass-staining. 

glass-staining,  s.  The  art  or  process 
of  colouring  glass  during  the  process  of 
manufacture. 

glass-stopper,  s.  A  stopper  or  stopple 
for  bottles,  made  of  glass. 

glass-tears,  s.  pi.    [RUPERT'S-DROPS.] 

glass-tongs,  s.  pi.  Grippers  for  hot 
bottles,  &c.,  in  course  of  manufacture,  or  for 
handling  bottles  containing  heated  or  freezing 
mixtures. 

*  glass,  v.t.    [GLASS,*.] 

1.  To  see  or  look  at  in  a  glass  or  mirror. 

"The  formal  youth,  that  knew  no  other  grace 
Or  value,  but  his  title,  and  his  lace, 
GUuset  himself." 

L' Estrange:  On  Ueaum.  t  Flet.  Plant. 

2.  To  reflect  or  show  as  in  a  glass  or  mirror 

"Wherein  is  glutted  serenity  of  soul." 

Byron :  Matured,  U.  S. 

3.  To  case  or  enclose  in  glass. 

"  Methought  all  his  senses  were  lockt  In  his  eye, 
As  jewels  in  crystal  for  some  |iriuce  to  buy  : 
Who  tendering  their  own  worth,  from  whence  they 

were  glattt, 
Did  point  out  to  buy  them,  along  as  you  past." 

Shaketp.  :  Loves  Labour t  Loft,  U. 

4.  To  cover  as  with  glass  ;  to  glaze. 

"I  have  observed  little  grains  of  silver  to  be  hid  in 
the  sui.il  I  cav  ities,  perhaps  glutted  over  by  a  vitrifying 
heat."— Uoyle. 

'  glass'-chord,  s.    [Eng.  glass,  and  chord.] 

Music :  A  musical  instrument  with  keys  like 
a  pianoforte,  but  with  bars  of  glass  instead  of 
strings  of  wire. 

*  glass  en, '  glas  en, '  glas  un,"  glaz  one, 

*  gles-ene,  a.    [A.S.  glcesen.]    Made  of  or 
resembling  glass  ;  glazed,  glassy. 

"[He]  pursue* 
The  dice  with  gliiaen  eyes." 

'/„  n  Jfniion  :  Epistle  to  a  friend. 

glass'-es,  s.  pi.    [GLASS.]    Spectacles. 

glass'-f  ul,  s.    [Eng.  glass ;  -fu1(T).~\    As  much 
of  anything  as  a  glass  will  hold. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     so,  «  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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